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P^tffcia  Steves  and  an  unfortunate  Saturn 
that  met  the  same  fate  as  one  of  her  eggs. 


t  even  saved  our  groceries. 


j?^ 


"AH  right,  we  did  lose  one  egg,"  admit 
both  Patricia  and  Roger  Steves.  But 
considering  the  accident  thej^  were 
involved  in,  they  don't  seem  to 
mind.  You  see,  while  on  the  way 
home  irom  the  grocery  store  one 
afternoon,  they  were  rear-ended  by  a  pickup 
truck  and  the  front  of  their  Saturn  was  KS 
pushed  into  the  car  in  front  of  them.  sA-rmN, 
Luckily  neither  Patricia  nor  her  husband 
was  seriously  hurt.  They  did,  however,  fear 
the  worst  for  their  parcels  since  the  trunk 
was  now  "trying  very  hard  to  become  part  of 
the  back  seat. "So you  can  imagine  their  sur- 
prise when  they  discovered  that,  with  the 
exception  of  one  unlucky 
Qgg,  their  groceries  were 
as  unharmed  as  they  were,     the  1997  satlrn  sli 

i'ATRiClA  STEVES'  11 -EGG  iRiTTATA  RECIVH — bigrcdwnts:  I  Clip  (if  dicc'd  onion,  t  Clip  of  (itced  fjTcen  pepper,  1  Clips  of  diced 
'"'jf-  ham,  1 1  eggs.  Saute  oniom  and  peppers  until  cooked,  mix  in  ham,  divide  mixture  in  half  and  keep  warm.  Then  beat 
6  of  the  eggs  with  a  fork,  stir  in  half  of  the  filling  mixture  and  season  to  taste.  Pour  into  preheated  omelet  pan.  Flip 
into  another  pan  when  bottom  of  the  friitatu  is  set.  Cook  another  I  or  2  minutes.  Repeat  with  other  half  of  ingredients.  Serves  6. 


All  Saturns  are  built 
around  a  steel  spaceframe. 
When  an  accident  occurs, 
the  front  and  rear  sections 
begin  to  crumple  and 
absorb  energy  from  the 
impact.  This  helps  the 
passenger  compartment 
maintain  its  shape  and 
structural  integrity.  Which, 
in  turn,  helps  squash  the 
belief  that  you  have  to 
spend  $40,000  to  feel  safe. 
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LETTERS 


Reconceiving  Conception 

As  a  woman  sterile  since  undergo- 
ing a  hysterectomy  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one, I  approached  Bob  Shacochis's 
tale  of  infertility  ["Missing  Children," 
Octoher]  with  a  jaded  eye.  As  the 
mother  of  one  child  by  birth  and  two 
by  adoption,  1  read  it  with  growing  in- 
dignation and  a  sense  of  despair. 

1  wondered  how  Shacochis  would, 
in  the  end,  connect  this  frantic 
search  for  the  "missing  person"  of  a 
child  with  the  "anguished  attempt  to 
conceive."  1  know  exactly  how  it 
feels  to  be  missing  a  child,  to  long 
for  the  person  who  isn't  there — but  1 
also  know  that  this  pain,  the  child 
one  seeks,  and  the  animal  act  of  re- 
production have  nothing  to  do  with 
one  another.  1  have  been  pregnant; 
it  was  interesting,  but  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  my  love  for  the  baby  who 
arrived  that  way.  1  know  this  because 
1  felt  the  same  love  for  the  babies 
who  arrived  the  other  way.  Only  the 
most  unsophisticated  belief  about  re- 
lations between  parent  and  child 
make  pregnancy  essential. 

Shacochis  doesn't  see  this.  Instead, 
he  spends  acres  of  heavy  prose  telling 
us  how  much  it  hurts  that  he  and  his 
wife  can't  see  past  conception.  They 
must  "endure"  the  "appalling"  physi- 
cal pain,  the  waiting,  the  costs,  the 
sheer  "hellishness"  of  being  "persecut- 
ed" by  yet  another  thin  hope.  He  re- 
peatedly confuses  the  issue  by  pre- 
tending to  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  He  isn't  the  only  person  to 
mistake  infertility  for  childlessness, 
but  it  is  nonetheless  a  terrible  mistake. 

I  had  to  stop  reading  and  take  a 

Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  coirespondence  to  Letters  Edi- 
tor. Short  letters  arc  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Vol- 
ume piecluiles  iitdividual  acknowledgment. 


Awr:: 


deep  breath  when  1  came  to 
"Adoption  was  and  always  had 
our  safety  net,  and  we  in  fact  coi 
ered  it  a  second  act,  a  sequel."   e 
millions  of  unclaimed  children  in' 
world  are  no  one's  safety  net. 
are  lonesome  human  beings 
need  their  own  safety  net.  I  dl 
adopt  out  of  some  noble  urge  to 
a  child;  I  adopted  because  I  wai 
another  child.  And  I  found  two 
dren  who  wanted  a  mother.  We 
came  a  family,  with  varying  shadi 
skin  and  hair  and  eye  color,  and 
all  know  how  little  such  things 
ter.  It  is  a  simple  miracle,  but  a  ml 
cle  all  the  same,  and  far  more  myl 
rious  than  the  bloodless  vials  hi 
out  by  embryology. 

The  obsession  with  genetic  mai   m 
ial  and  looking  like  one's  family  is 
root  of  much  evil  in  an  already  ov 
crowded  world.  It  is  one  of  the  r 
sons  so  many  babies  have  no  ho 
and  many  of  them  never  will.  Tl 
thousands  of  affluent  Americans 
pouring  what  they  claim  to  be  k 
for  babies  down  the  drain  of  hi 
technology  is  one  of  the  most  pain 
u'onies  of  modern  life. 

1  don't  understand  why  we  refi; 
to  call  the  obnoxiously  expensive 
fertility  industry  immoral.  Surely 
can  say,  "Enough."  ! 

Sallie  Tisdale 
Portland,  Ore. 


Thank  you  for  yet  another  ess;' 
about  a  childless,  lifeless  couple  u 
able  to  conceive.  This  miserable 
count  of  a  pair  of  neurotic,  ovel 
achieving  yuppies  reinforces  twi 
stereotypes  I  thought  we  had  left  b  j 
hind  in  the  Fifties:  that  no  wom^ 
can  make  any  meaning  out  of  her  li 
without  bearing  a  child,  and  that 
woman  who  has  an  abortion  will  ei 
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ir  orever  a  damaged  psyche. 
I  3  Shacochis  presents  himself  as 
rile  husband  who  loves  his  wife 
tslte  the  fact  that  she  cannot  pro- 
id:  him  with  the  "immortahty"  of 
,1  nr,  but  it  is  his  own  desire  that 
u;  .'s  her,  makes  her  feel  unworthy, 
K  npetent,  an  inferior  wife.  She  is, 
ft, I  all,  the  mate  of  a  man  who 
rf  'Is  and  whose  solution  to  her 
liness  is  to  provide  her  with  a 
I   so  that  he  is  relinquished  of  his 
n  ional  responsibility  to  her.  Is  it 
n  A'onder  that  she  is  so  miserable  ? 
.iwhere  in  this  article  does  Sha- 
lis  mention  what  his  wife  does 
, ,    her  life  beyond  lawyering  and 
L  .mg.  Does  she  have  hobbies,  in- 
e  'ts,  friends?  Or  is  she  just,  as  the 
0   goes,  a  life-support  system  for  a 
ji  us?  The  one  piece  of  his  wife's 
X    that  is  shared  with  us  is  an  ac- 
:   It  of  her  teenage  abortion,  which 
IS,  fered  up  as  the  single  event  that 
dined  her  reproductive  decision- 
■trlang  from  there  on  in. 

hacochis's  wife  should  find  some- 
il  ig  rewarding  to  do  with  her  life, 
a  a  first  step  would  be  to  get  rid  of 
t'  c  insensitive  pig  of  a  husband. 

C  dy  Rousseau 
5  vensville,  Md. 

job  Shacochis  claims  that  "one 
I  el  of  hell  is  exclusively  reserved 
i   the  insurance  companies,"  pre- 
J^nably  because  an  HMO  balked  at 
)  /ing  for  his  wife's  elective  fertility 
: -gery.  Why  should  we,  as  insur- 
.  ce-premium  payers,  be  funding 
tility  games  for  1-deserve-to-have- 
all  baby  boomers?  Perhaps  a  level 
hell  is  reserved  instead  for  spoiled 
liners  like  Shacochis  and  his  wife. 
leen  and  Eric  Constans 
ate  College,  Pa. 

There  is  more  than  a  hint  in  Bob 
liacochis's  "Missing  Children"  of 
le  pampered  child  crying  over  a 
•oken  toy,  and  1  couldn't  help  feel- 
ig  that  the  real  anguish  behind  this 
tuple's  experience  with  infertility 
as  the  realization  that  money  can't 
uy  everything.  Shacochis  writes 
lat  the  "woman  I  lived  with  and 
)ved"  not  only  wanted  "the  freedom 
3  anchor  herself  in  a  career,  she 
mply  didn't  wish  to  be  pregnant." 
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Uiitc)rrun;irL'ly,  MortiLT  Nature,  un- 
like a  dcparnncnr  store,  does  not  re- 
spond to  such  whims;  childhearin}^ 
simply  becomes  more  difficult  as  a 
woman  enters  her  thirties.  Perhaps 
feminism  has  put  mistaken  emphasis 
on  women  fulfilling  themselves 
through  careerism  while  relegating 
more  important  experiences,  such  as 
motherhood,  to  the  hack  burner. 

Nadia  Si'k'cr.s/iinc' 
Kenrfield,  C:alif. 

When  1  v\as  nineteen  I  became 
pregnant,  and  because  my  family's 
Catholicism  was  still  an  influence  1 
went  through  with  the  pregnancy  ani.1 
put  my  baby  (.laughter  up  tor  adoption. 
She  and  I  spent  three  lender  days  to- 
gether in  my  hospital  room  before  I 
signed  her  away  fiirewr. 

Boh  Shacochis's  essay  sent  me 
running  to  my  filing  cabinet  fcir  a 
collection  of  unmailed  letters  to  tny 
baby,  which  1  wrote  o\er  the  first 
weeks  of  our  separation.  1  had  not 
read  them  in  ele\en  years  and  was 
overwhelmed  by  how  young  I  sound- 
ei.1  (aiid  was)  and  how  painful  it  was 
for  me  to  ha\e  sex'ered  our  bond. 

1  had  always  thought  that  things 
were  much  easier  for  adoptive  par- 
ents than  for  hioKigical  parents  who 
cannot  keep  their  children;  after  all, 
the  adopt i\-e  parents  get  the  baby  in 
the  end.  But  Shacochis's  Imnesty 
showei.1  me  that  I  had  con\eniently 
faikxl  to  imagine  wh.it  ,i  (.ouj^e  tnust 
go  through  before  deciding  to  adopt 
someiine  else's  chikl.  Instead  of  the 
en\y  and  disdain  that  I  had  come  to 
feel  tor  infertile  (.oujiles,  I  found  my- 
self grieving  for  them. 

When  my  luisbaiul  and  1  attempt 
to  conceix'e,  I  expect  the  process  to 
stir  ^oml.•  long  forgotten  feelings  and 
memoiies.  And  1  think  it  will  finally 
become  cle.ir  thai  those  m  the  posi- 
tion of  Sh.Kochis  and  his  wife  truly 
know  what  burdens  |->regnancy,  in  its 
man\  forms,  can  unloose. 

Sh'l>h(i]\ic  W  i/>-iin 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Bull? 

ToiiN  llendi.i's  glowing  article 
about  bullfighting  ("Man  and  Bull," 
No\ember|  with  its  near  beatitica- 
t  ion   of    .mimal    sl.ners  eontaiiis 
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strimg  inertones  ot  repressed  sexuali- 
ty and  inert  machismo — man  pro\- 
ing  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
"beast."  Hoes  I  lentlra  think  it  really 
matters  to  the  bull  that  he  is  given 
his  "nunnent  of  glory".'  I'm  sure  that, 
gi\en  a  choice,  the  bull  wi>uld 
choose  a  lijctiine  oi  dull  moments 
over  the  terrifying,  painful  "moment 
ot  glory"  he  experiences  in  the  ring. 
No  matter  how  extraordinary  the  ef- 
fort Ui  drape  it  with  the  banners  of 
culture,  the  bulls  know  the  ring  for 
the  slaughterhouse  it  is. 

Jcnnijer  O'dmnor 

Cruelty  (Caseworker,  PHTA 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Tony  Hendra  argues  that  opposi- 
tion to  bullfighting  lacks  merit  be- 
cause the  hulls  are  dangerous  and  the 
Spanish  are  confronting  death  by 
means  of  killing  them.  What,  pray 
tell,  has  this  to  do  with  the  tTU)rality 
of  killing  an  animal  rather  slowly, 
while  inflicting  additional  pain  by 
means  of  "harpoon-pointed"  bander- 
illas^  And  what  about  the  picador's 
horse,  which,  as  Hendra  remarks  in 
pa.ssing,  the  bull  "can  be  relied  up- 
on— usually — to  attack"  ? 

Sorry,  but  as  a  means  ot  facing 
death  bullfighting  makes  denial  look 
pretty  good.  What's  next — an  analysis 
ot  how  wife  beaters  are  confrtmting  all 
our  deepest  anxieties  about  sex.' 

JuUinta  Bcnai 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Censorship  and  Sensibility 

litn/icv's  .Md.i^tcoic  let  its  readers 
lIowii  by  reprinting  a  distortion-laden 
article  by  Marc  I  lerman  ["The  Bixik- 
Banning  Racket,"  Readings,  Octo- 
ber] about  "Attacks  on  the  Freedom 
to  Learn,"  People  for  the  American 
Way's  annual  repiirt  on  school  cen- 
^orshi]">  and  related  challenges  to 
public  education.  I  am  frankly  ap- 
pallei.1  that  you  would  publish  what 
amounts  to  a  rant  by  a  disgruntlei.1 
ex-empKnee  (Herman  left  our  staff 
three  \ears  ago)  withiuit  making  a 
single  call  to  \erit\'  its  accuracy. 

The  gist  of  I  leniian's  tale  is  that 
we  at  People  for  the  .American  Way 
somehow  "cook"  the  numbers  in 
"Attacks"  so  that  we  can  claim  e\ery 
year  that  censorship  is  getting  worse. 
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atul  that  reporters  are  duped  bj, 
they're  too  la:y  to  verify  what  r' 
read  or  hear.  If  anyone  at  Hai  iP* 
had  bothered  to  check,  the  fals 
these  allegations  would  have  1 
plainly  evident. 

In  the  year  in  ciuestion,  we  re 
ed  that  the  number  of  attem 
censorship   incidents   was  a 
slightly.  We  reported  the  san 
this  year's  report,  released  in 
tember,  as  we  have  done  in  thtii 
the  last  four  years.  In  all  tho.se  y   F''"^ 
we  also  point  out  that  broade 
tacks  on  public  education  havt 
creased,   as  right-wing  polit 
groups  shift  the  strategic  foci 
their  efforts  to  undermine  the 
lie-education  system.  A  clear  e 
nation  ot  our  methods  appears  it   "' 
first  pages  ot  our  report  and  in 
press  release,  and  is  provided  at 
press  conference.  A  quote  that 
man  employs  in  an  effort  to  ur 
mine  our  report  actually  support; 
tintlings:  Halia  Kandiyoti  of  the 
tional  C  Aialirion  Against  CensoJ 
says  ot  schoid  censcirship,  "It's' 
that  it's  getting  worse,  but  it's  ta 
different  ft)rms."  That's  exactly    '" 
conclusion  of  our  report. 

Miirein'er,  we  print  case  studi 
every  single  incident  we  find;l 
year  that  Herman  worked  on  th 
port,  we  identified  347  inciden 
attempted  censorship,  every  or 
which  is  written  up  in  case-s 
iorm  right  there  in  the  report 
one  who  i.loubts  our  numbers 
count  for  himself. 

The  censorship  attempts  d 
mented  by  the  report  are  test  in 
to  the  bruising  ideological  ha 
now  under  way  for  the  future  of 
lie  education  in  America.  Etfor 
get  rid  ot  sex-education  progr;| 
novels  dealing  with  homosexu 
literature  by  African-Amer 
women,  and  the  like  are  about  sc 
thing  broader  than  an  attack  on 
dom  of  expression  and  academi 
Ljuiry.  They  are  about  social  con 
pla\ing  out  on  a  larger  societa 
as  well. 

"Attacks"  is  ime  of  the  best-dittJ 
menteel  reports  published  in  Wh 
ington:  we  don't  )ust  claim  a  parl|) 
lar  number  ot  iiicidents;  we  re  ii 
them  individually,  state-by-st :t 
"Attacks"  is  meticulously  researi.,. 
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!!ainsral<in,u;ly  lacl-cliockoJ.  Al 
I'h  it's  not  lahoraliMy  siiciui', 
ippmach  is  (.-onsisU-nt  Irom  year 
■,\r:  wo  send  qiioslionnaircs  \o 
iitors,  clip  no\vs|iaprr  ai.i.iiunls, 
olknv  lip  on  any  ollu'i  loads  \\c 
across.  Wo  ooiuliiol  oxlotisixo 
rch  to  wooJ  oiM  iiuulonis  ilial 
moot  oiii'  siaiulaiils  lor  iiu  In 
istaiuiaiils  that  wo  i\l,so  spoil  out 
e  ro|X)rl.  Aiul  wo  oonsisiontl\ 
out  tiiat  wo  aro  not  jnox  idini;  ;i 
'prohoiisi\-o  aoooiini  ii\i;  Imii 
•f  a  snapsliol  ol  \'oi\  ilisiinhinL; 
ity  that  challoii,L;os  iniollooinal 
oin  and  tho  into,L;iil\'  ol  piiMu 
ation.  Ivoportors  wlm  \\:ini  lo 
l<  on  oin  JiH  umoiil;il  inn  or  lol 
lap  on  Uk.[\  sIoiios-  anJ  Jo:(,'n,s 
\'ofy  yoar  -  aio  uiv'on  access  lo 
resoaiclt  lilos,  inciiii.lin,!L;  jiainos 
nuiubofs  ol  people  involvoJ  in 
;  inciJonts. 

riis  approach  siaiuls  in  sharp  con 
to  the  one  l;ikon  h\'  Nii/na,  iho 
ino  magazine  that  lirst  pulilishoi.l 
nan's  distorted  piece,  ani.1,  nnlor 
itely,  hy  the  Ihirjh'v's  editors  who 
;e  to  reprint  it.  Not  once  did  any^ 
Ifoni  oilhoi  piiMicalion  lall  Peo- 


ple tor  the  American  Way  to  clieck  a 
lact  or  (o  see  il  am'thint!;  wo  niiuht 
say  ahoiil  the  author's  assoitions  or 
his  track  lecoid  as  an  employee  hero 
mi.u'hl  shed  li!_;ht  on  the  decision  to 
piihlish  his  piece.  In  short,  I  lorman's 
chaises  are  untrue.  I  lo  has  liihru.itod 
or  distorted  his  "oxidonce."  Il  the  ai 
tide  h;ul  heen  suhjoi  led  lo  ;in\thin!_; 
appixxuhin^  the  kind  ol  I;k  i  Ju\k 
in.u:  we  suhjecl  our  report  to,  it  wouLI 
have  come  hack  riddled  with  red  ink. 

M(l((/u'U'  /•'iVCIIhlll 
RosiMii  h  I  "liiwloi , 

People  lor  the  .\meiii,an  \\  ay 
WashiiiLiton,  1 1(  \ 

MiHc  I  (I'liihin  )'cs/iiiiiils: 

laeeman  inislakos  n\\  ihaiL;e  ol 
ilishonosty  lor  one  ot  slo|"ipiness.  1 
am  not  su^.yostini;  that  PFAW  is  less 
th.m  metiiuKiiis  in  its  lact  i.  heckini:^. 
I  am  sa\in.L;  that  iis  data  is  oiyui- 
neered  lo  holster  the  j^roup's  pre 
terred  conclusioi\s. 

PFAW  has  .several  statist  leal  cato 
.qories  in  its  report  ;md  siion;;l\'  em 
phasi:es  tlu>se  ih.il   help  thou   case 
over  those  thai  don't.   Iho  P^'-Hdrop 


in  censorship  that  rn'oiu.in  noU-s  in 
his  lolloi,  loi  o\;iinple,  weni  lan^ely 
unmeni  ionod  in  I  hat  year's  report . 
I  he  si  udy's  inil  i:il  I  iiulin;;,  re, ids, 
",A  1 1  ai  ks  eoni  inno  to  rise:  (  'lial  - 
leni.',c'i  s  were  more  ;u  I  i\  c-  in  I  he 
I  ''"^'.^  ^1  ^  scho(d  ye;ir  t  h.in  al  any 
time  in  the  olev'on  yeai  history  ol 
I  his  leporl ....  I'heso  inciudi'  H7 
cises  ol  iitlomptod  censorship."  Ihal 
llioio  h.id  keen  ^--IS  die  piexaous  year 
IS  not  noted  in  the  n'poit's  e\eculi\'o 
summaiN'  and  onl\  hiielh  iilliided  to 
in  tho  \\h\\  ol  the  lopoii,  ho^airse  il 
would  h;i\('  heen  iihsiiid  to  claim  so 
slronj^ly  ih.il  ".\it;uks  lonliniio  to 
rise"  wlu-n  iho  mosi  mipoiiani  null 
cator — tho  nnmhoi  ol  limes  people 
tried  to  censoi  hooks—  esseni  i;ilh 
siaxod  tonst.ini,  ,ind  actually  loll. 

We  pla\ed  I  hose  .yamos  hocauso 
"Attiicks,"  like  I'roeman's  letter,  is 
I  nndameni  .il  l\  a  pnhl  i(.  i  okit  ions 
doeument  doslLjnod  to  hiL;hli,L;hl 
PPAW's  a,L;end:i  and  i^lisciedit  its  ad 
inittedly  ikHous  (X)litical  opposition, 
the  roli.Ljious  ri,uht.  Those  L',oals,  how 
o\oi  nnderslaiukihio  or  adniir.ihle,  <Ui 
not  render  the  lopoii  (athoi  honest 
or  accurate.  I  stand  h\  m\'  ;k  oount . 
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Punch  Punch  is  its  own  best  advertisement,  6 'A"  x  44  ring 
of  perfection.  Full-bodied  but  not  harsh  with  Natural 
wrapper,  it's  preferred  by  those  uncompromising 
leaders  of  men  who  strive  for  excellence. 
Hand-crafted  for  those  same  men  who 
insist  on  fine  watches,  fine  wine,  fine 
cars  and  above  all,  fine  cigars.  ^ 
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NOTEBOOK 

La  vie  boheme 
By  Lewis  H.  Laphmn 


Must  artists  are  sincere  and  most  art  is 
had,  and  some  insincere  art  (sincerely  in- 
sincere) can  be  quite  good. 

— Igor  Stravinsky 
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long  ago,  before  the  arrival  ot 
the  new  information  order,  when  ap- 
prentice novelists  wrote  in  longhand 
and  Jack  Keroiiac  was  still  on  the  road 
to  Nirvana,  1  used  to  associate  the  temi 
"avant-garde"  with  poets  in  garrets  and 
painters  in  lofts.  I  thought  of  cheap 
foreign  wine,  cold  north  light,  and  un- 
readable manuscripts  bound  with  string 
and  stored  on  windowsills  next  to  a 
photograph  ot  Ezra  Pound  and  a  poster 
commemorating  the  glories  of  fif- 
teenth-century Florence.  None  of  the 
associations  have  survived  the  last  thir- 
ty years  of  constant  revolution  within 
the  kingdom  of  sovereign  images,  and 
1  now  understand  that  the  genius  of 
the  age  reveals  itself  not  in  the  im- 
poverishment of  its  aesthetic  sensibil- 
ity but  in  the  exuberance  of  its  com- 
mercial imagination. 

Like  everybody  else  in  New  York 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
media,  1  probably  listen  to  as  many  as 
ten  or  twelve  propositions  a  month 
from  pee^ple  hoping  to  wrench  a  prof- 
it from  one  or  another  of  the  new  com- 
puter technologies — schemes  for  hous- 
ing the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in 
a  CD-ROM  or  reducing  Freud's  col- 
lection of  dreams  to  a  database,  de- 
signs tor  search  engines  that  can  solve 
the  riddle  ot  the  sphinx,  for  Web  sites 
that  play  the  music  ot  Beetho\-en's 
symphonies  or  translate  the  chroni- 
cles of  Frt)issart  from  the  medieval 
French,  twenty-tour-hour  commen- 
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taries  on  the  Bible,  shopping  networks 
that  deal  in  macadamia  nuts  and  ori- 
ental dancing  girls. 

Most  of  the  technical  language  I 
don't  understand,  but  through  the  mist 
of  talk  about  info-dynamics  and  net- 
seek  I  sometimes  can  see  the  heights  of 
the  new  Parnassus,  and  1  know  that 
instead  of  perishing  from  the  earth, 
the  means  of  artistic  experiment  mere- 
ly have  changed  forms — porous  sys- 
tems and  agreeable  bandwidths  in 
place  ot  an  easel  or  a  piano,  a  spread- 
sheet instead  of  four  reams  of 
foolscap — and  over  the  course  of  a  sin- 
gle week  in  late  November  I  listened 
to  three  propositions  deserving  of  brief 
summary,  it  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
measure  the  distance  between  Picasso 
and  Polycom.  As  follows: 

A  SOURCE  FOR  ALL  SEASONS 

Three  days  after  the  presidential 
election,  a  man  wearing  a  well-cut  but 
nondescript  suit  showed  up  in  my  of- 
fice to  offer  his  services  as  the  suppli- 
er ot  news  tor  every  occasion.  He  gave 
his  name  as  "David  Cornwall"  and 
looked  tii  be  in  his  early  fifties,  pre- 
cise in  his  choice  of  words  and  careful 
about  moving  his  hands.  From  a  liter- 
ary agent  we  both  knew  he  had  heard 
that  Harf^ers  Magazine  sometimes  had 
need  ot  an  astonishing  rumor  or  a  con- 
venient tact.  It  so,  he  could  furnish  on 
demand  whatever  was  required. 

For  twenty  years,  he  said,  he  had 
worked  at  writing  novels,  but  none  of 
his  books  had  sold  more  than  a  tew 
thousand  copies,  and  the  possibility  ot 
a  second  career  occurred  to  him  when 
he  noticed  that  the  better  newspaper 
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Stories  depended  upon  sources 
ously  identified  as  "informed,"  " 
dential,"  "Washington,"  "high 
"White  House,"  and  "well-plain 
Further  study  persuaded  him  th 
phrases  served  as  a  disguise  for  c- 
rate  or  government  bureaucrats 
grievance. 

"Here  was  a  cast  of  charactersi 
ly  understocxi,"  he  said.  "People 
sumed  by  envy  and  pitted  with  ml 
All  I  had  to  do  was  to  assign  thai 
office  in  the  Pentagon  or  a  seat 
campaign  plane.  I  didn't  even  ha.-; 
give  them  names." 

First  he  made  himself  familiar 
the  statistical  jargon  and  the  sta 
repertoire  of  simple  political  isl 
For  six  months  he  read  governt^B  ^rd 
budgets,  annual  reports,  congresot  "'^ 
al  testimony,  speeches  delivereil  -Jv 
corporate  presidents  at  convenii  aji 
and  sales  meetings.  Once  Corrfe  Ui 
had  learned  what  the  arguments  'Bl  a 
likely  to  be  about,  he  began  to  woitaijii! 
the  problems  of  motive.  Within  a5ffl:H 
he  had  developed  a  plausible  f.hijJi 
nique,  making  telephone  calls  to  'nim 
dicated  columnists  from  an  unsici'  t< 
fied  crossroads  within  the  interior  i  an  a 
obscure  bureaucracy.  i- 

"The  Department  of  Agricultie,' -J' 
he  said,  "is  like  Namibia.  People  t  nk 
that  they're  supposed  to  know  wht;:il 
is  and  what  it  means,  and  notdyag 
wants  to  admit  that  he  never  hea;  ot  I 
the  place."  t 

Emboldened  by  the  credulity  oiist! 
respondents,  Cornwall  extended  hi;f^^  •gi 
erations  into  the  lesser  provinces  oihe-i^ 
departments  ot  Justice  and  State,i.p' 
nronriatino  the  nersonae  of  increasiig'- 
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minent  government  spokesmen 

rculating  remarks  about  the  mur- 

Vincent  Foster  and  forthcoming 

lery  in  Islamabad.  Pretty  soon  he 

to  see  his  work  in  print,  dressed 

ithe  rubrics  of  authority,  disturb- 

e  peace  of  nations. 

isident  CUnton's  first  term  in  of- 

iiad  proved  especially  good  for 

ess.  The  congressional  commit- 

.nvestigating  the  Whitewater 

al  welcomed  any  slander  of  ei- 

he  President  or  his  wife,  and  the 

/•wing  newspapers  gratefully  lis- 

1  to  him  speak  through  the  masks 

kansas  state  troopers  and  once- 

-a-time  securities  brokers  doing 

for  fraud.  His  collected  works  he 

)0und  in  leather  volumes,  which 

ranged  on  the  desk  as  if  he  were 

■;essful  author  presenting  a  copy  of 

^ew  book  to  Jay  Leno  or  Oprah 

.'rey.  One  of  the  bound  volumes 

;iven  over  in  its  entirety  to  reprints 

i  the  New  York  Post,  another  to 

ints  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

ou  see,"  he  said,  not  without 

':,  "what  can  be  done." 

jminding  me  that  Primary  Colors 

far  more  copies  before  its  anony- 

s  author  was  discovered  to  be  Joe 

n,  Cornwall  stressed  the  simplici- 

id  low  cost  of  operation.  Not  on- 

ould  an  editor  have  more  control 

the  news  but  the  price  of  the  ser- 

was  a  good  deal  less  than  the 

ij  ries  paid  to  a  reporting  staff. 

.Ithough  1  could  appreciate  the  fi- 

cial  advantages  of  the  business,  1 

still  at  a  loss  to  know  what  satis- 

lion  Cornwall  derived  from  writ- 

so  many  similar  variations  on  an 

itical  theme.  "An  audience,"  he 

.  "I'm  writing  the  great  American 

el,  and  they  read  me  in  Kansas  City 

Detroit."  He  left  a  business  card 

1  a  single  telephone  number  and 

inteen  names,  most  of  them  listed 

2NN's  database  and  all  of  them 

tected  by  the  First  Amendment. 

THE  CELEBRITY  IPO 

Vt  least  twenty  years  younger  than 
rnwall  and  dressed  in  the  Califor- 
manner  (blue  jeans,  silk  shirt,  as- 
ic  beard,  Armani  jacket),  Meyer 
>  passing  briefly  through  New  York 
his  way  to  an  Oasis  concert  in  Lon- 
1.  He  was  selling  ownership  in  spe- 
c  individuals  whom  he  had  incor- 


porated as  public  stock  offerings — pri- 
marily actors  and  actresses  but  also  a 
limited  number  ot  athletes,  musicians, 
authors,  fashion  models,  and  televi- 
sion talk-show  hosts.  "What  we  are 
doing  here,"  he  said,  "is  trading  in  the 
currency  of  images." 

Pressed  for  time,  Meyer  handed  me 
a  sheat  of  advertisements  for  the  fi- 
nancial press,  together  with  copies  of 
documents  that  he  had  filed  with  the 
SEC.  The  advertisements  looked  like 
the  ones  placed  by  Merrill  Lynch  or 
Morgan  Stanley  tor  CDT  Systems,  or 
Solectron,  or  Infonautics — small 
squares  of  print  listing  a  name,  a  date, 
the  sum  of  the  capitalization,  and  the 
number  of  common  shares.  The  fil- 
ings provided  information  about  the 
new  company's  prospective  assets  and 
potential  liabilities — e.g.,  teeth,  hair, 
film  credits,  critical  notices,  high 
school  batting  average,  as  well  as  sex- 
ual eccentricities,  drug  habits,  and 
record  of  prior  arrests.  Only  a  few  of 
the  names  were  well  known.  For  the 
most  part  they  belonged  to  individu- 
als under  the  age  of  twenty. 

He  explained  that  nobody  these  days 
could  become  a  star  without  first  be- 
coming a  celebrity,  which  was  fortu- 
nate because  celebrity  was  easier  to 
manufacture  than  talent  or  intelli- 
gence. The  research  and  development 
costs  were  relatively  cheap,  no  more 
than  $15  or  $20  million  for  cosmetic 
surgery,  a  biography  of  some  sort, 
clothes,  entertainment,  photo  oppor- 
tunities, fees  paid  to  publicists  and 
precinct  desk  sergeants.  As  a  careful 
student  of  the  market,  especially  of 
the  speeds  at  which  images  traveled 
(not  only  between  continents  but  al- 
so between  different  forms  of  media), 
Meyer  had  worked  out  a  set  of  equa- 
tions describing  the  time  it  took  to 
transform  a  guitarist  into  a  T-shirt  or 
a  basketball  player  into  a  sneaker. 

"That's  the  point,  of  course,"  he 
said.  "To  change  a  subject  into  an  ob- 
ject, which,  as  you  well  know,  is  the  de- 
finition ot  ari  American  success." 

For  the  cautious  investor  Meyer  pro- 
vided funds  hedged  against  unforeseen 
turns  in  the  market:  three  or  four  male 
action  heroes  balanced  with  an  equal 
number  of  female  comics,  authors  of  ro- 
mantic fantasy  in  the  same  portfolio 
with  authors  of  hard-edged  detective 
stories.  The  adventurous  investor  could 


Anita  Shreve 

delivers  "a  powerfully 
compelling  tale"* 

A  hundred-year-old  murder  mystery 
leads  a  photojournalist  on  an 

obsessive  journey  through  the  past — 

and  present — in  the  haunting  new 

novel  by  the  acclaimed  author  of 

Edeu  Close  and  Strange  Fits  of  Passion. 


"Rich,  sensual... Shreve  plunges 
us  into  the  best  kind  of  mystery, 
deep  and  interior." — Rosellen  Brown 

'A  provocative  and  disturbing 
meditation  on  the  nature  of  love... 
written  with  assurance  and  grace." 

— 'Publiihen  Weekly,  starred  review 
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Now  available  in  lynpvrback: 
Resistance  by  Anita  Shreve 

fTKj  AT  BOOKSTORES  NOW 
IL  ■'„!  Little,  Brown  and  Company 


choose  more  speculative  issues,  amotiK 
them  a  twelve-year-old  pitcher  in 
Caracas  who  could  thrinv  a  haseball 
300  feet  and  a  psychopathic  florist  re- 
cently arrested  in  Galvesttin,  Texas, 
on  charges  of  murdering  six  people  in 
a  Laundromat  after  presenting  each  of 
them  with  a  yellow  rose  and  a  red  car- 
natiiin.  The  florist  hadn't  yet  been  in- 
vited to  appear  on  Good  Morn/ng 
America,  hut  there  was  talk  of  both  a 
book  and  a  movie  deal,  and  Meyer  had 
heard  that  The  New  Yorker  was  send- 
ing a  staff  correspondent.  It  was  this 
last  rumor  that  troublei.1  him.  He 
didn't  know  it  The  New  Yorker's  in- 
terest meant  that  the  florist  was  on 
the  way  in  or  on  the  way  out. 

Sctirnful  of  the  Manhattan  media's 
understanding  ot  show  business,  he 
wasn't  sure  which  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines were  as  accurate  as  Variety.  In 
Los  Angeles  he  had  heard  it  said  that 
once  The  New  Yorker  decided  some- 
body was  important  enough  to  ntitice, 
the  somebody  so  favored  was  already 
yesterday's  news — a  dead  moon,  an  old 
postcard.  Did  the  same  rule  hold  true 
of  Va?iit^  Fair.''  Ot  George.'  What  editors 
could  be  trusted  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  rising  and  a  falling  star? 

FOND  FAREWELLS 

In  the  early  1980s  I  had  known 
Laughlin  as  a  sculptor  briefly  famous  for 
decorating  the  courtyards  of  suburban 
office  buildings  with  assemblies  of  large 
and  ambiguous  stone.  When  the  cor- 
porations lost  their  nerve  for  mod- 
ernism (at  about  the  same  time  that 
the  auction  and  real-estate  markets 
collapsed),  Laughlin  reconstituted 
himself  as  a  designer  of  Christmas  cat- 
alogues. We  lost  touch,  but  from  mu- 
tual friends  1  heard  that  he  had  made 
a  success  of  the  business  and  that  he 
had  been  tine  of  the  first  people  to  see 
the  pt)ssibilities  in  the  television  shop- 
ping networks,  and  so  1  wasn't  sur- 
prisetl  when  he  shi)wed  up  in  a  state  of 
high  good  humor,  exuding  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  triumphant  salesman,  the 
color  of  his  shirt  matched  to  the  col- 
or of  both  his  shoes  and  his  watch.  We 
exchanged  the  customary  pleasantries 
about  the  weather  (cold),  the  effects  of 
the  ciimmunications  re\'olution  (mar- 
\'elous  to  behold),  and  the  direction  of 
the  twenty-first  century  (largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese),  and  then,  after 


the  customary  moment  of  expectant  si- 
lence, Laughlin  handed  me  a  catalogue 
simihir  to  the  ones  advertising  Carib- 
bean resort  htitels. 

"Designer  death,"  he  said.  "Like  de- 
signer flowers  or  designer  chocolate, 
but  better.  Much  better.  More  per- 
sonal." 

Li)oking  through  the  catalogue,  1 
saw  that  it  listed  fifty  or  sixty  avail- 
able deaths  in  historical  order,  the 
"Socrates"  folK)wed  by  the  "Julius  Cae- 
sar," followed  by  the  "Joan  of  Arc," 
the  "Marie  Antoinette,"  the  "Nelson 
Rockefeller,"  the  "Robert  Maxwell," 
and  the  "Kurt  Cobain."  Accompanied 
by  small  hut  tasteful  illustrations,  each 
block  of  text  hinted  at  the  sorts  of 
people  likely  to  be  attracted  to  a  par- 
ticular end.  The  briichure  suggested 
the  "Socrates"  for  "serene  and  philo- 
sophical individuals  no  longer  besieged 
by  the  vanity  of  human  wishes";  the 
"Nelson  Rockefeller"  was  recom- 
mended for  the  "flamboyant  and  ex- 
troverted personality  who  delights  in 
astonishing  his  friends  and  loved  ones." 

While  I  turned  the  pages,  admiring 
the  expensive  weight  of  the  paper  and 
the  elegance  of  the  typefaces,  Laugh- 
lin elaborated  the  marketing  strategy 
in  an  excited  rush  of  phrases  and  half- 
sentences. 

"I'm  talking  spectacles,"  he  said, 
"for  people  who  have  everything  but 
still  feel  like  nobodies.  People  too  rich 
and  too  important  to  die  anonymous 
deaths  in  sterile  hospital  rooms.  Why 
shouldn't  they  go  first  class — with 
their  names  in  lights  and  a  chorus  of 
savage  tears?" 

When  1  asked  him  if  he  expected 
any  trouble  with  the  authorities,  if  not 
with  the  police  then  with  the  Chris- 
tian Coalition  or  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  he  reminded  me  that 
Dr.  jack  Kevorkian  had  assisted  at 
forty-six  suicides  and  been  acquitted  by 
no  fewer  than  three  juries  in  Michigan. 
Dismissing  my  objection  as  one  of  no 
consequence,  he  continued  the  sales 
pitch  with  unimpaired  fervor. 

"Like  everything  else,"  he  said,  "it's 
a  question  of  cost.  Take  the  'Joan  of 
Arc'  It  could  be  staged  anywhere — 
in  Central  Park,  on  the  steps  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  in  a  \'acant  lot; 
with  a  cast  of  jeering  thousands,  or  in 
front  of  a  few  old  and  (.|uiet  friends  on 
a  lawn  in  Connecticut." 
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He  expected  different  deaths 
come  fashionable  among  differer 
oi  people.  He  thought  that  the  ' 
Antoinette"  or  the  "Catherii 
Great"  might  appeal  to  .society 
en;  the  "Julius  Caesar,"  to  liter 
tellectuals,  who  tended  to  hat 
another  and  always  could  recrui 
or  nine  of  their  number  willing  i 
any  author  whose  book  had  recs 
splendid  review  or  stayed  on  th' 
seller  list  for  longer  than  six  we 

TTie  brochure  wasn't  sct  gauch 
mention  prices  (available  on  rec 
but  it  was  clear  that  any  extra  r 
inents  would  add  substantially 
unit  cost.  Arrangements  could  be 
for  varying  intensities  of  media  < 
age,  for  costumes  and  cameo 
played  by  well-known  actors  at 
litical  figures,  for  souvenirs,  re 
ments,  and  a  farewell  message  wl 
by  an  author  along  the  lines  of  D; 
Steele  or  John  Grisham. 

Wondering  if  1  had  passed  o' 
to  the  generation  no  longer  co 
able  with  the  experiments  of  the 
garde,  1  asked  Laughlin  whether 
conservative  politicians  mighl 
think  his  entertainments  insuff  itj 
ly  upbeat. 

"Nonsense,"  he  said.  "You  mi? 
inspirational  angle.  America 
much  too  afraid  of  death,  and  thi: 
of  thing  will  cure  them  of  their 
ety  and  hypochondria.  Think 
exemplary  proofs  of  human  di  li 
and  courage.  Think  of  the  relief 'o 
boredom." 

He  could  see  no  flaw  in  the  pijp  | 
sition,  hut  he  was  having  trouble  n 
ing  investors  endowed  with  entr  u 
neurial  spirit.  Thinking  that  1  rgt 
know  such  people,  he  left  me  witfe 
eral  copies  of  the  catalogue,  antl  it( 
in  the  afternoon,  reading  the  Ma 
print  on  the  last  page,  1  noticed  t  it 
well-designed  death  also  could  e 
tax  deduction.  It  was  possible  to  nli 
of  one's  death  a  charitable  enter  irt 
ment,  like  a  theater  performanctirj 
nuiseum  benefit.  The  patron  doiUtl 
his  or  her  death  to  a  worthy  ch 
everybody  enjoys  a  ci)nvivial  occaDI 
the  papers  publish  the  guest  list,fn 
the  proceeds  offset  the  sum  of'h 
taxes  owed  by  the  deceased's  est;El 

Reading  the  final  selling  poiti.i 
couldn't  help  hut  admire  Laughin 
genius  ft)r  the  new.  I 
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K   THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
AMERICAN  SPECTATOR 
IS  "NASTY"  AND  "WRONG" 


[irhis  is  a  nasty  book  . . ." 
—New  York  Times  Book  Review 


3ene  Lyons  is  more 

lan  just  wrong." 

-The  American  Spectator 

[Lyons]  makes  a  strong 
ase  that  the  whole  White- 
/ater  business  is  'possibly  the 
M  aost  politically  charged  case 
f  journalistic  malpractice  in 
ecent  American  history.' " 
—The  Atlantic  Monthly 


,f]  Lyons  offers  the  first  fully  cred- 
hil'ble  version  of  what  happened." 
'^'^— New  York  magazine 

Lyons  sounds  like  the  last  sane 
'|/oice  in  the  din  of  the  asylum." 
—The  Atlanta  journal-Constitution 

'Lyons  doesn't  claim  that  the  Clin- 
tons never  did  anything  wrong,  but 
'  he  convincingly  shows  that  many 
I  [Whitewater]  charges  against  them 
;  are  exaggerated,  politically  motivated 
or  flat-out  wrong" 
; — The  ICleveland]  Plain  Dealer 
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"Lyons  attacks  with  the  same  zeal  that  New  York 
'.  Times  columnist  William  Safire  displays  when  he  goes 
after  public  officials  whose  veracity  he  doubts.  The 
result  has  been  indignation  in  the  media  and  a  coun- 
terattack on  Lyons's  credibility." 
— Christian  Science  Monitor 


"Drawing  on  years  of  newspaper- 
ing,  Lyons  catalogs  a  disturbing 
ist  of  mistakes  and  omissions 
that  he  found  in  stories  by  the 
national  press,  especially  [the] 
New  York  Times ..." 
— Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

"[His]  book,  which  follows  an 
earlier  Harper's  Magazine  ar- 
ticle, adds  to  the  growing 
and  legitimate  argument 
that  America's  mainstream 
press,  far  from  being  ideo- 
logical, has  simply  gone 
bloodthirsty." 
—Los  Angeles  Times  Book 
Review 

"Guaranteed  to  make 
you  mad  . . .  Gene  Lyons 
and  Harpers  Magazine 
ought  to  have  a 
Pulitzer  for  digging  at 
the  rot  in  the  political  press,  but  the 
press  will  see  they  don't  get  one."  — Arliansas  Times 

"[A]  timely,  important  book."  — Publishers  Weekly 

"He  demonstrates  pretty  convincingly  that  the  Times 
investigative  reporter  who  broke  the  story  ignored  or 
didn't  understand  crucial  information  . . ." 
— Newsday 

"An  excellent  exegesis  of  Whitewater." 
— Molly  Ivins 


Available  at  Barnes  &  Nohk,  Border's,  Waldenbooks, 

Croum  Bookstores,  and  other  fine  bookstores  nationwide. 

Also  available  through  the  Harper's  Magazine  Bookshelf  adveriisemenl . 

PAPER,  $9.95 
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Jumber  by  which  Americans  whci  watched  last  year's  Super  Bowl  exceeded  those  who  voted  in  November :  43,000,000 

Chances  that  a  person  directly  affected  by  the  welfare-reform  law  signed  last  year  could  vote  :  2  in  5 

lank  of  Texas,  the  state  with  the  least  generous  welfare  program,  among  states  with  the  highest  adolescent  birth  rate  :  2 

Rank  of  North  Dakota,  the  state  with  the  most  generous  program  :  50 

Ratio  of  the  population  of  North  Dakota  to  the  total  number  of  Americans  employed  by  Wal-Mart  :  1 : 1 

Average  figure  given  by  Americans  when  asked  to  estimate  what  percentage  of  the  population  is  unemployed  :  20.6 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  are  actually  unemployed  :  5.2 
Percentage  change  since  1989  in  the  number  of  children  living  in  poverty  who  have  at  least  one  working  parent  :  +35 
Chances  that  a  Republican  man  believes  that  "poor  people  have  hard  lives"  :  i  in  4 
Percentage  of  poor,  urban  fifth-graders  in  a  University  of  Michigan  study  who  say  that  they  smoke  cigarettes  :  6 
Percentage  who  say  that  they've  had  sexual  intercourse  :  46 
ars  after  Naomi  Campbell  said  "I'd  rather  go  tiaked  than  wear  fur"  that  she  posed  for  a  10-page  fur  spread  in  W  magazine  :  2 
!rcentage  of  Americans  who  are  "more  comfortable"  with  a  First  Lady  who  keeps  the  same  hairstyle  tor  an  entire  term  :  17 
Portion  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  missions  ever  undertaken  that  have  occurred  in  the  last  tour  years  :  1/2 
Portion  of  the  U.N.'s  total  debt  that  is  made  up  of  back  dues  owed  by  the  U.S.  :  1/2 
mount  by  which  Medicare's  outlays  exceeded  contributions  in  1995,  the  first  year  the  program  had  a  deficit :  $36,000,000 

Size  of  the  Medicare  deficit  in  1 996  :  $4,200,000,000 

Percentage  of  elderly  Medicare  patients  in  fee-for-service  plans  whose  health  declined  during  a  tour-year  study  :  28 

Percentage  ot  elderly  Medicare  patients  in  HMOs  whose  health  declined  during  the  study:  54 

Number  of  states  that  forbid  HMOs  from  offering  doctors  financial  incentives  to  restrict  treatment  to  their  patients :  3 

Chances  that  a  nurse  would  not  warit  a  member  of  her  own  family  to  be  treated  in  the  hospital  where  she  works  :  2  in  5 

Number  of  hospital  fires  in  1995  caused  by  the  spontaneous  combustion  ot  latex  patient-examination  gloves  :  4 
ercentage  change  between  1980  and  1992  iti  the  number  of  HlV-negative  Americans  who  died  of  infectious  diseases :  +22 

Percentage  of  people  who  go  to  the  bathroom  in  New  York's  Penn  Station  who  do  not  wash  their  hands :  40 

Amount  that  SculptYours,  in  Santa  Monica,  California,  charges  to  bronze  a  set  ot  buttocks,  depending  on  size  :  $2,700-$3,700 

Number  of  Bill  Clinton  Waffles  a  California  bakery  has  sold  since  their  introdtiction  last  September :  50,000 

Percentage  change  since  1992  in  the  nuinbtr  of  Latinos  registered  to  vote  in  California  s  +45 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  that  they  speak  English  "very  well"  :  94 

Chances  that  an  evil  character  in  a  Disney  animated  movie  speaks  with  a  foreign  accent :  I  in  2 

Number  of  his  own  children  Ted  Turner  laid  off  during  the  merger  ot  his  company  with  Time  Warner :  1 

Amount  spent  each  year  on  electricity  to  operate  all  the  exit  signs  in  Duildings  in  the  U.S.  :  $  1 ,000,000,000 

Chances  that  a  computer  is  left  on  overnight  :  2  in  5 

Rank  of  Taurus  among  the  astrological  signs  of  people  most  likely  to  use  the  Internet  :  1 

Rank  of  Aries  among  the  astrological  signs  of  people  most  likely  to  be  in  an  automobile  accident  ;  I 

Percentage  of  all  commuter  trips  taken  in  19(S0  tbat  were  in  car  pools :  20 

Percentage  today  :  I  3 

Rank  of  the  United  States,  among  CJ-7  nations,  in  investment  in  public  inirasiruciure  :  7 

Amount  the  U.S.  spends  on  road  construction  and  maintenance  each  day  :  $180,429,842 

Average  number  of  potholes  per  mile  of  paved  U.S.  road  ;  8 

Miles  the  average  sixth-grader  doodles  during  the  school  year  s  1.3 

Figures  cited  have  been  adjusted  far  inflation  and  are  ihe  latest  availahle  ds  nj  November  1^96.  Sources  are  listed  (ni  /xi^f  (S3. 

"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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DUCTS    For   Healthy    Living"' 


Painless,  permanent  hair  removal  Without  needles,  without  electrolysis. 


Gentle  enough  for  eyebrows,  underarms, 

bikini  line. . .  anywhere  you  wish 

to  remove  hair  safely  and  painlessly  . 


['in.JIv!  A  safe,  lastiiiiJ  solution  to  unwanted  hair  —  am'whcrc  on  your 
body.  Never  again  suffer  the  pain,  irritation,  or  scarring  of  electrolysis 
needJes.  Instead,  simply  grasp  each  hair  with  Forever  Frees'"  precision  tip 
—  Its  harmless  radio  fi'ec]ucncy  travels  down  the  hair  shaft  to  quickly 
and  safely  destroy  the  root.  Within  15  seconds,  out  slides  your  hair  — 
absolutely  painlessly!  At  first,  some  hairs  may  grow  back,  but  much 
lighter  ,uid  finer.  After  two  to  four  treatments  they 
should  stop  growing  altogether  —  guaranteed! 

Forever  Free"  Permanent 
Hair  Removal  System 
A4515  $100. 

plus  $6.95  s+h  Add  sales  tax  for 
shipments  to  CA  (7.25%)  and  TN  (8.25%). 
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End  ugly  spider  veins! 


Called  "the  cosmetic 
surgeon's  secret, "  this 
cream  eliminates  ugly 
spider  veins  in 
fust  weeks.  -J^^ 


Formerly  available  only  through 
dermatologists  and  phistic  surgeons,  this 
professional-strength  (5%)  vitamin  K 
cream  eliminates  spider  veins — without 
shots  or  lasers!  Apply  twice  daily  and  in 
just  weeks  see  spider  veins  disappear — 
and  stay  away.  Helps  prevent  :md  heal 
bruising,  too.  2  oz. 

Dermal-K  '  Vitamin  K  Cream 
A4507  $30. 

plus  $4  95  S+/7  Add  sales  tax  tor  shipments 
to  CA  (7.25-0)  and  TN  (8.25%). 


Give  your  fece  a  lift  Without  surgery. 

Now,  you  can  actually  reverse  the  tell-tale  lines  of  aging  ajid  regain  a  radiant, 

youthful-looking  face.  With  an  easy,  2-minute  workout,  Facial-Flex"  is  proven  to 
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READINGS 


[Essay] 

LITERATURE'S 
GREAT  DIVIDE 


From  "Rhyming  Action,"  by  Charles  Baxter,  in 
the  Fall  J 996  issue  of  the  Michigan  Quarterly 
Review.  Baxter  is  the  author  of  a  book  of  poetry, 
six  books  of  fiction,  and  a  collection  of  essays, 
Burning  Down  the  House,  forthcoming  from 
Graywolf  Press.  His  essay  "No-Fault  Fiction: 
Blame  the  Presidents"  appeared  in  the  November 
1994  issue  0/ Harper's  Magazine. 


F 

-K.  or 


or  the  last  three  hundred  years  or  so,  prose 
writers  have,  from  time  to  time,  glanced  over 
in  the  direction  of  the  poets  for  some  guidance 
in  certain  matters  of  life  and  writing.  Contem- 
plating the  lives  of  poets,  however,  is  a  soher- 
ing  activity.  A  poet's  life  is  rarely  one  that  you 
would  wish  upon  your  children.  It's  not  so 
much  that  poets  are  unable  to  meet  various 
payrolls;  it's  more  often  the  case  that  they've 
never  heard  of  a  payroll.  Many  of  them  are 
pleased  to  think  that  the  word  "salary"  is  yet 
another  example  of  esoteric  jargon. 

I  myself  am  an  ex-poet.  My  friends  who  arc 
poets  like  me  better  now  that  I  no  longer  write 
poetry.  It  always  got  in  the  way  of  our  frieiid- 
ships,  my  being  a  poet  and  writing  poems.  The 
one  thing  that  can  get  a  poet  irritated  and  up- 
set is  the  thought  of  another  poet's  poerns. 
Now  that  1  do  not  write  poetry,  1  am  better 
able  to  watch  the  spontaneous  combustion  of 


poets  at  a  distance.  The  poets  even  invite  con- 
templation of  their  stormy  lives,  and  perhaps 
this  accounts  for  their  recent  production  of 
memoirs.  If  you  didn't  read  about  this  stuff  in  a 
hook,  you  wouldn't  believe  it. 

Prose  writers,  however,  are  no  better.  Their 
souls  are  usually  heavy  and  managerial.  Writers 
of  fiction  are  by  nature  a  sullen  bunch.  The 
strain  of  inventing  one  plausible  event  after 
another  in  a  coherent  chain  of  narrative  tends 
to  show  on  them.  As  Nietzsche  says  about 
Christians,  you  can  tell  from  their  faces  that 
they  don't  enjoy  doing  what  they  do.  Fiction 
writers  cluster  in  the  unlit  corners  of  the  room, 
silently  observing  everybody,  including  the  po- 
ets, who  are  usually  having  a  fine  time  in  the 
center  spotlight,  making  a  spectacle  of  them- 
selves as  they  eat  the  popcorn  and  drink  the 
beer  and  gossip  about  other  poets.  Usually  it's 
the  poets  who  leave  the  mess  just  as  it  was,  the 
empty  bottles  and  the  stains  on  the  carpet  and 
the  scrawled  phrases  they  have  written  down 
on  the  backs  of  pizza  delivery  boxes — phrases 
to  be  used  for  future  poems,  no  doubt — and  it's 
the  prose  writers  who  in  the  morning  have  to 
clean  it  all  up.  Poets  think  that  a  household 
mess  is  picturescque — for  them  it's  the  contem- 
porary equivalent  of  a  field  of  daffodils.  The 
poets  start  the  party  and  dance  the  longest,  but 
they  don't  know  how  to  plug  in  the  stereo  sys- 
tem, and  they  have  to  wait  for  the  prose  writers 
to  show  them  where  the  on/off  switch  is.  In 
general,  poets  do  not  know  where  the  on/off 
switch  is  anywhere  in  life.  They  are  usually  oft 
unless  they  are  forcibly  turned  on,  and  they 
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stay  on  until  they  are  taken  to  the  emergency 
room,  where  they  are  medicated  and  turned  off 
again. 

Prose  writers  are  always  studying  you  to  see 
if  there's  anything  in  your  personality  or  ap- 
pearance that  they  can  steal  for  their  next  nar- 
rative. They  notice  everything  ahout  you,  and 
sooner  or  later  they  start  to  editorialize  on  you, 
like  a  color  commentator  at  a  sports  event. 
You  have  a  much  better  chance  at  friendship 


IQ&A] 

TRADING  PLACES 


From  the  September  3,  1996,  televised  debate 
among  the  six  Republicans  running  in  New  Hamp' 
shire's  primary  to  replace  retiring  Representative 
Bill  Zeliff.  John  E.  Sununu,  son  of  the  former 
White  House  chief  of  staff,  won  the  primary  and 
the  election. 


REPORTER:  I  would  like  to  get  away  from  the 
policy  issues  and  ask  a  question  that  may  re- 
veal something  about  the  candidates  them- 
selves. If  you  could  trade  places  with  anyone 
who  is  alive  in  the  world  today,  who  might 
you  choose  ? 

VIVIAN  CLARK:  Oh,  glory — Margaret  Thatcher. 
I  realize  that  she's  no  longer  in  power  in  Eng- 
land, but  she  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
women  1  have  ever  heard  or  observed,  and  I 
would  like  just  to  spend  time  in  her  persona. 

TONl  PAPPAS:  I  would  like  to  be  Elizabeth  Dole, 
because  I  think  she's  going  to  be  the  greatest 
first  lady  that  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

RAY  WIECZOREK:  I  would  like,  if  1  had  the  op- 
portunity— but  not  now  while  he's  currently 
sick — to  be  Ronald  Reagan.  I  would  be  very 
proud  to  be  him  for  a  day. 

JACK  HEATH:  I  want  to  go  offbeat  a  little  bit.  I 
would  love  to  become  one  of  my  daughters. 
My  oldest  is  seven,  and  I  watch  her.  She's 
just  at  that  age  when  everything  is  tun  in 
lite.  She's  full  of  innocence.  So  it  she's 
watching — Margaret,  maybe  I'll  be  you  in 
school  tomorrow. 

JOHN  E.  SUNUNU:  If  1  had  the  opportunity,  I 
think  I'd  probably  change  places  with  my 
wife.  Nobody  works  harder,  nobody  under- 
stands our  children  more,  nobody  under- 
.stands  me  better.  I'd  like  the  opportunity  to 
understand  what  it's  like  to  live  with  mc,  day 
after  day. 


with  a  poet,  unless  you  are  a  poet  yourself.  In 
your  bad  moments,  a  poet  is  always  likely  to 
sympathize  with  your  misery,  and  in  your  good 
moments  to  imagine  you  as  a  companion  for  a 
night  on  the  town.  Most  poets  don't  study 
character  enough  to  be  able  to  steal  it;  they 

have  enough  trouble  understanding 

what  character  is. 


O 


t  all  human  occupations,  the  writing  of 
poetry  leaves  the  most  time  for  concentrated 
leisure  activities.  Poets  have  considerable 
quantities  of  spare  time  and  a  low  boredom 
threshold,  which  makes  them  fun  and  scary  to 
be  around.  With  poets,  you  are  likely  to  find 
yourself,  as  I  once  did,  driving  around  town  at 
two  in  the  morning  looking  for  a  restaurant 
that  sells  roast  beef  sandwiches;  the  sandwich- 
es, in  this  case,  were  not  for  the  poet  but  for  his 
hunting  dogs,  who  had  become  accustomed  to 
this  diet.  Loyalty  is  a  religion  for  poets,  and  in 
any  case  they  need  the  requirements  of  friend- 
ship to  fill  the  twenty-three  and  a  half  hours  a 
day  that  they  are  not  writing.  They  are  dis- 
tractible,  however,  since  they  are  usually 
thinking  about  an  image  or  a  favorite  phrase  or 
a  new  approach  to  the  sacred.  Prose  writers 
have  to  spend  hours  and  hours  in  chairs,  facing 
paper,  adding  one  brick  to  another  brick,  piling 
up  the  great  heap  of  their  endless  observations, 
going  through  the  addled  inventory  of  all  the 
items  they've  laboriously  paid  attention  to,  and 
it  makes  them  surly,  all  this  dawn-till-dusk  sit- 
ting for  the  sake  of  substantial  books  that  you 
could  use  to  prop  open  a  door.  Fiction  writers 
get  resentful  watching  poets  call  it  quits  at  9:30 
.A.M.  Writing  prose  is  steady  work,  but  it  tends 
to  make  prose  writers  grumpy  and  moneygrub- 
bing  and  long-faced.  They  feel  that  they  should 
be  rewarded  for  what  they  do:  observing  every- 
thing and  everybody  with  that  wide-eyed  star- 
ing look,  like  a  starving  cat  painted  on  a  velvet 
canvas. 

Poets  are  the  nobility  of  the  writing  world. 
Their  nobility  has  to  do  with  their  spiritual  in- 
telligence and  their  mind-haunted  love  of  lan- 
guage and  their  subtle  perfectionism.  You  can 
be  a  prose  writer  without  having  any  kind  of 
primary  relation  to  the  gods,  but  poets  are  of- 
ten god-touched,  when  they  are  not  being 
butchered  by  the  gods,  and  this  fate  affects 
them  in  curious  ways.  They  think  about  fate  of- 
ten, if  not  obsessively.  Like  other  nobles  who 
spend  their  days  scouting  the  heavens,  howev- 
er, poets  have  little  understanding  of  most 
worldly  duties,  except  for  writing  poems  and 
falling  in  love  and  having  great  sex,  which  ex- 
plains why  halt  of  their  poems  are  about  writ- 
ing poems  or  tailing  in  love  or  having  great  sex. 
They  float  slightly  above  other  occupations, 
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gazing  down  at  them  with  anxiety  and  bemused 
incomprehension.  In  order  to  survive,  they 
manage  to  acquire  jobs  associated  with  towers 
and  unworldhness:  university  teaching,  mar- 
riage counsehng,  and  forest  management.  They 
love  to  gaze  at  trouble  from  a  distance,  a  condi- 
tion often  defined  as  "the  sublime,"  and  to 
comment  on  it.  Their  commentaries  are  nearly 
always  correct  and  nearly  always  ignored, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  fate  of  most  prophecy. 


[Retort] 

CATFIGHT  ON 
THE  FAR  RIGHT 


From  a  letter  sent  last  October  by  Gary  Aldrich, 
author  0/ Unlimited  Access,  to  David  Brock,  au- 
thor of  "The  Travelgate  Coverup,"  "Living  with 
the  Clintons;  Bills  Arkansas  Bodyguards  Tell  the 
Story  the  Press  Missed,"  and  other  American 
Spectator  articles  critical  of  the  Clinton  Adminis- 
tration. In  his  book,  Aldrich,  a  former  FBI  agent 
at  the  White  House,  wrote  that  President  Clinton 
had  been  sneaked  out  of  the  White  House  under  a 
blanket  for  a  tryst  at  the  Washington  Marriott.  It 
was  later  revealed  that  Aldrich' s  source  for  that  al- 
legation was  Brock;  Brock  publicly  disavowed  the 
story,  saying  that  Aldrich  had  reported  as  fact  what 
Brock  had  mentioned  to  him  as  a  rumor,  and  in  his 
own  book,  The  Seduction  of  Hillary  Rodham, 
Brock  dismissed  the  tale  as  "idle  gossip."  Aldrich' s 
letter  to  Brock  appeared  in  Christopher  Caldwell's 
column  in  the  November  13,  1996,  issue  of  the 
New  York  Press. 


Dear  David, 

I  finally  got  my  chance  to  score  a  free  copy  of 
your  book  yesterday.  It  happened  at  one  of  my 
book  signings,  just  as  I  thought  it  would.  See, 
when  you  are  a  best-selling  author,  they  tend  to 
give  you  extra  attention,  and  one  of  the  many 
perks  can  be  a  gift  from  the  bookstore.  Well,  as 
you  know,  I  could  not  expect  to  receive  a  copy 
of  your  book  from  you,  so  1  had  to  rely  on  some 
other  method  to  obtain  it.  I  could  ntit  bear  to 
spend  any  money  on  one,  since  I  knew  that 
$1.50  or  so  would  go  to  you,  and  that  would  just 
not  be  acceptable  to  me.  Trouble  is,  I  have  one 
that's  not  signed.  Any  chance  you  could  meet 
with  me,  say,  in  some  dark  alley,  and  sign  it  tor 
me?  Just  kidding,  David.  Don't  get  paranoid  or 
anything.  1  don't  need  it  signed. 

Sorry  for  all  the  bad  press  on  your  book, 
David.  I  guess  some  of  it — nab,  probably  a  lot 
of  it — is  coming  from  the  stink  that's  left  over 
from  what  you  did  to  me.  But  actually,  it's  reul- 
ly  a  crummy  book. 


You  talk  of  [my]  violations  of  "discretion  and 
respect"  for  the  "office"  and  for  the  FBI.  David, 
you  can  only  dream  of  what  it  might  be  like  to 
be  an  FBI  agent  working  at  the  White  House, 
or  an  Arkansas  State  Trooper,  for  that  matter. 
In  fact,  you  will  never  know  what  it's  like  to 
work  at  the  White  House — I'll  make  it  my  per- 
sonal business  to  see  to  it  that  you  are  never  ac- 
cepted there,  in  the  unlikely  event  that  you 
ever  want  to  go  there.  I  guess  I  could  allow  you 
to  have  a  White  House  tour.  Let  me  know  if 
you  want  one,  okay? 

You  are  a  liar,  David.  You  know  in  your 
heart  that  you  are,  but  your  sins  are  probably 
much  greater  than  I  could  ever  imagine.  When 
you  launched  your  attack  against  me  and  my 
book,  it  didn't  take  five  minutes  for  everyone, 
left  and  right,  to  see  what  you  were  up  to.  You 
were  used  by  the  mainstream  press,  the  same 
press  that  now  says  your  book  is  D.O.A. 

Way  to  go.  Do  you  think  that  you  will  be 


[Sympathy  Card] 

WEEPING  WITH 
THE  ENEMY 


From  Greetings,  a  set  of  "all  occaiion"  cards  toncewt'd 
and  illustrated  by  Erika  Rothenherg.  The  cards  are  cur- 
remly  on  display  at  the  Susan  Inglett  Gallery  in  Neiv 
Yiirk  City .  Rothenhcrs,  lives  in  Los  Angeles . 
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"Death  of  the  Gerhil,"  by  Donna  Ferratci.  The  photo^aph  was  taken  in  a  kindergarten  class  at  the  United  Nations  lnterr\ational  School  in  N 
York  City.  It  was  on  display  last  October  at  the  Thread  Waxing  Space  in  New  York  City. 


able  to  come  hack  to  the  conservatives  when 
you  find  that  the  liberals  won't  have  you? 
Mayhe  that's  possible — in  about  twenty  years 
or  so.  From  what  1  hear,  there  is  deep,  deep 
disgust  and  hatred  for  what  you  tried  to  do  to 
me.  But  more  troubling  for  you  is  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  that  you  cannot  keep  a  secret, 
cannot  shield  a  source.  The  Arkansas  Troopers 
know  who  you  really  are  now.  So  do  I,  and 
millions  of  others.  You're  the  guy  who  gets  in- 
formation from  a  source,  and  then  exposes  and 
trashes  the  source,  right? 

Tell  me,  David,  how  dtjcs  one  write  a  hook 
without  sources?  Perhaps  you  will  now  shift  to 
novels.  1  have  considered  dciing  a  novel  or  two, 
after  about  two  more  best-sellers  I  have  planned. 
Poor  mixed-up  David  Brock.  Doesn't  know  wln) 
he  is;  doesn't  know  who  likes  him  or  hates  him, 
or  who  wants  to  be  his  friend  or  his  enemy. 
Doesn't  know  it  he's  a  conservative  or  a  liberal, 
a  Clinton  basher  or  a  Clinton  masher.  Which  is 
it,  David?  Enquiring  minds  want  to  know. 

Anyway,  bad  luck  on  your  new  book.  I  guess 
1  won't  be  .seeing  you  at  the  remainder  table. 


because  I  won't  be  there.  And  David,  don't  get 
too  testy  (as  in  testosterone)  on  me,  will  ya? 
You  know,  I  am  not  too  far  removed  from  my 
law-enforcement  buddies,  who  think  you  are 
lower  than,  say,  pond  scum.  It  would  be  my 
suggestion  that  you  always  drive  within  the 
speed  limit  and  never  cheat  on  taxes.  Probably 
you  should  not  score  any  weed,  or  coke,  or 
anything  like  that.  Better  have  someone  do  it 
for  you.  Without  even  trying  I  can  think  of 
dozens  of  ways  the  "men  and  women  in  blue" 
can  hold  you  to  a  greater  degree  of  scrutiny.  I 
suppose  they  will  be  tempted  to  hold  you  to 
the  same  impossible  standard  that  you  held  me 
to.  Poor  Saint  David,  self-appointed  Keeper  of 
the  Truth! 

Well,  got  to  go  now.  After  250  radio  shows 
and  counting,  this  book  business  gets  to  be 
too  busy,  a  real  grind  sometimes,  but  one 
must  do  what  one  must  do.  And  all  the 
speeches,  and  fund-raisers,  and  TV.  Wow. 
There  isn't  enough  time  in  a  day,  is  there? 
Oh  yeah,  I  forgot — that  only  happens  when 
you  write  a  best-seller.  Whoops.  Sorry,  David, 
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there  I  go  again.  I'm  being  insensitive.  Well, 
I  guess  I'll  have  to  work  on  that. 

Warmest  regards, 

Gary  W.  Aldrich,  author  ot  Unlimited  Ac- 
cess, a  New  York  Times  best-selling  book  for 
lots  and  lots  of  weeks.  Thanks,  David! 

P.S.  Will  you  and  George  Stephanopoulos  be 
available  for  my  next  book?  Check  your  calen- 
dar, will  ya? 


[Warning] 

BOSNIA'S 
ALTERNATE  REALITY 


From  ail  official  cable  sent  on  September  4,  1 996, 
from  the  LJ.S.  Embassy  in  Sarajevo  to  the  State 
Department  and  later  distributed  to  the  White 
House  and  the  Defense  Department.  The  cable, 
which  was  sent  ten  days  before  Bosnia's  national 
elections,  contradicts  the  Clinton  Administration's 
public  statements  at  that  time  that  U.S.  troops 
would  be  removed  from  the  region  "on  schedule" 
by  the  end  of  J 996.  According  to  the  State  De- 
partment, the  cable  was  sent  by  mistake;  officials 
attempted  to  retrieve  all  copies  of  it  but  were  un- 
successful. 


nik  in  the  upcoming  months.  His  subsequent 
removal  from  the  collective  presidency  will  be 
perceived  in  the  Repuhlika  Srpska  as  anti-Serb. 
The  resulting  backlash  could  be  extreme. 

The  physical  presence  of  Karadzic  and 
Mladic  in  the  Serb  Republic  engenders  suspi- 
cion among  Bosnians  that  NATO  is  not  serious 
about  prosecuting  war  criminals.  Among  Serbs, 
this  perception  supports  the  notion  that  a  move 
toward  secession  will  not  prompt  a  serious  re- 
sponse from  the  international  community. 

Croat  Reaction:  The  Bishops 

We  believe  Serb  secession  would  be 
matched  by  the  Croats.  [Croat  leader]  Tudj- 
man  will  not  sit  by  while  [Serb  leader]  Milose- 
vic pieces  advance.  The  Croat-Muslim  Federa- 
tion, already  severely  taxed  by  mutual  distrust, 
will  fall  victim  to  Croat  separatism.  Taking 
their  cue  from  the  Serbs,  the  Croats  will  rein- 
vigorate  efforts  for  a  rump  Croat  state,  eventu- 
ally to  be  subsumed  into  Croatia  proper. 

Queen's  Gambit:  Dayton  U 

The  elections,  although  vital  to  Bosnia,  will 
not  advance  the  peace  process.  The  lack  of  will 
on  all  sides  will  not  be  miraculously  reversed  by 
the  elections.  The  mistrust  all  parties  feel  to- 
ward the  international  community's  commit- 
ment to  regional  peace  will  not  evaporate 
when  votes  are  cast. 


Secession:  The  Opening  Move 

Post-election  Bosnia  will  be  threatened  by 
the  Serb  drive  toward  secession.  Pale's  goal  is 
no  secret.  [The  Bosnian  Serb  leaders]  Krajisnik, 
Plavsic,  and  Buha  are  staunch  advocates  of  se- 
cession. Although  publicly  antiwar,  they  are 
not  against  war  to  further  their  own  aims.  At 
all  levels  the  SDS  [Serbian  Democratic  Party] 
preaches  a  sovereign  Serb  state.  Soon  after  the 
elections,  we  expect  a  Serb  referendum  sup- 
porting secession.  The  vox  populi  reinforces 
this  scenario.  From  Prijedor  to  Brcko  in  the 
north  and  from  Bijeljina  and  Trebinje  in  the 
east,  our  contacts  parrot  the  party  line:  "Re- 
puhlika Srpska  [the  Serb  territory  in  Bosnia]  is 
for  the  Serbs." 

On  September  14,  the  SDS  will  win  the  major 
seats.  [SDS  member  Krajisnik  was  elected  Ser- 
bian representative  in  Bosnia's  three-way  presi- 
dency; municipal  elections  were  postponed.]  For 
Bosnia,  such  results  will  signal  the  death  of  joint 
institutions,  already  undermined  by  continuing 
SDS  control  of  local  authorities.  Control  o(  the 
entire  government  will  allow  the  SDS  to  move 
unimpeded  along  the  road  to  secession. 

Krajisnik,  Karadzic,  Mladic:  The  Kings 

We  expect  an  indictment  [by  the  United 
Nations  War  Crimes  Tribunal]  against  Kraji.s- 


[Procedure] 


IN  CASE  OF 
EMERGENCY, 
BREAK  PHONE 


From  an  internal  meynorandum  sent  to  USAir  pilots 
on  August  2,  J  996,  two  weeks  after  the  explosion  of 
TWA  Flight  800,  by  Captain  Paul  Sturpe,  maymger 
of  flight  operations  and  procedures  for  USAir. 


T, 


here  may  be  occasions  during  an  in-flight 
anomaly  when  it  is  desirable  to  disable  the 
phone  system  [that  is  available  to  passengers]. 
USAir  prefers  to  furnish  press  releases  for  in- 
flight anomalies  instead  of  having  this  informa- 
tion reported  live  via  telephone  from  the  air- 
craft! The  captain  is  encouraged  to  use  his 
discretion  in  deactivating  the  phone  system  by 
pulling  the  circuit  breaker  in  these  instances. 
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We  believe  the  Dayton  agreement  must  he 
reaffirmed  hy  all  players.  A  Dayton  II  peace 
conference  made  up  of  those  who  took  part  in 
last  year's  negotiations  will  he  crucial  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  joint  institutions  and  to  the  fu- 
ture of  Bosnia.  The  new  Bosnian  leaders  must 
renew  their  commitment  to  Daytttn  and  imme- 
diately implement  its  key  components:  freedom 


[Breakthrough] 

THE  CIA  OPENS  WIDE 


From  a  speech  given  last  ]uly  at  the  National 
Archives  in  Washington  b^  Brian  luitell,  director  of 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Intelligeyicc ,  a  branch  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 


W 


'e  at  the  CIA  are  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  underscore  the  commitment  that 
Director  John  Deutch  has  made  to  greater 
openness  at  the  agency  and  in  the  intelligetice 
community.  In  particular,  we  are  committed  to 
accelerating  our  programs  devoted  to  the  de- 
classification and  release  of  historical  records. 

Today  we  are  making  a  small  but  important 
new  deposit  on  that  pledge.  We  are  releasing  the 
appointment  calendars  and  phone  logs  ot  the  first 
two  directors  of  central  intelligence,  from  Janu- 
ary 1946  to  May  1947.  Other  important  releases 
of  CIA  historical  records  will  be  forthcoming. 

Ot  course  we  cannot  promise  that  all  CIA 
records  requested  will  be  fully  declassified.  De- 
tails of  past  intelligence  activities  and  programs 
will  sometimes  still  have  to  be  redacted,  since 
our  legal  obligation  to  protect  sensitive  sources 
and  methods  has  no  statute  of  limitations.  Like 
those  brave  individuals  who  cooperate  with 
U.S.  intelligence  today,  those  who  did  so  twen- 
ty-five or  more  years  ago  will  not  be  compro- 
mised. Similarly,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
acknowledge  past  covert  activities  that  would 
compromise  ong(_Mng  intelligence  programs  or 
undermine  current  relations.  We  will  also  be 
unable  to  release  documents  that  reveal  for- 
eign-government information. 

We  at  the  CIA  are  committed  to  knowing, 
learning  from,  and  illuminating  the  agency's 
fascinating  history.  As  we  will  soon  reach  our 
fiftieth  anniversary,  it  is  especially  appropriate 
to  emphasize  our  strong  and  sincere  desire  to 
share  as  much  of  that  history  as  we  possibly  can 
with  the  American  people. 


of  movement  [for  all  Bosnians]  and  the  return 
of  refugees. 

Pawn  or  Protectorate 

As  things  stand  now,  Bosnia  is  a  captured 
pawn.  Its  partition  is  certain.  There  is  no  will 
on  the  Serb  side  to  remain  within  Bosnia's  sov- 
ereign borders.  When  the  Serbs  go,  the  Croats 
will  follow.  Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  Day- 
ton II,  we  strongly  believe  that  Bosnia  must  be- 
come a  protectorate. 

A  Bosnian  protectorate  must  be  safeguarded 
vigorously  by  a  military  force  capable  of  imple- 
menting freedom  of  movement  and  the  return 
of  refugees.  This  is  a  long-term  commitment — 
five  years  or  more.  The  United  States  would  be 
required  to  lead  this  effort.  Although  such  an 
undertaking  entails  massive  commitments,  we 
believe  it  is  now  one  of  the  few  options  left  if 
the  Bosnia  envisioned  a  year  ago  in  Dayton  is 
to  be  preserved. 


[Call  to  Arms] 

SAVING  DISNEY 
FROM  ITSELF 


From  "The  Lines  Have  Been  Drawn,"  b^i  Rick 
West,  a  message  posted  last  August  on  Promote 
Pressler!  a  Web  site  dedicated  to  the  removal  of 
Paul  Pressler  from  his  position  as  president  of  Dis- 
neyland in  Anaheim,  California.  West,  like  many 
of  the  site's  regular  amtrihutors,  has  an  annual 
pass  to  the  park. 


F 

M^  rie 


riends,  the  past  few  months  have  been  a 
mere  exercise  in  what  is  about  to  become  the 
largest  online  and  public  battle  against  Disney- 
land— specifically  its  managers,  starting  with 
Paul  Pressler.  He  is  the  one  who  will  be  held 
responsible  for  the  destruction  of  Disneyland  as 
we  know  it  and  as  Walt  planned  it.  I  write  this 
with  a  very  heavy  heart.  I  do  not  want  my  play- 
ground to  bectime  my  battlefield,  but  that  is 
what  it's  come  down  to. 

Today  when  I  went  to  my  mailbox  I  found  a 
secret  packet  from  somebody  inside  Disney- 
land. Scribbled  in  pencil  were  the  words,  "If 
you  think  it's  bad  now,  then  you  all  need  to 
brace  yourselves!"  What  was  in  the  plain  white 
Disneyland  envelope  caused  me  to  sit  in  my  car 
and  nearly  weep.  Obviously  things  had  been 
thrown  together  very  quickly — photocopies 
were  crooked,  etc. — but  the  hard  facts  were 
there,  staring  me  in  the  face.  I'll  present  them 
as  coldly  as  they  were  presented  to  me: 

Pressler  and  his  people  are  hell-bent  on  mak- 
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hii  photograph,  by  Alex  Webb,  was  taken  at  a  miniature  golf  course  in  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Florida.  Webb's  series  From  the  Sunshine 
:ate  was  on  display  last  November  at  the  Leica  Gallery  in  New  York  City.  Webb  lives  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


ing  major  design  changes  at  Disneyland.  First 
of  all,  Main  Street  is  about  to  become  one  large 
candy  counter.  To  hell  with  the  Bakery.  To 
hell  with  the  Penny  Arcade.  To  hell  with  any- 
one who  doesn't  like  it.  Disneyland  is  going  to 
tell  the  public  what  we  want,  and  we  want 
CANDY,  not  history  or  variety.  Why?  Because 
candy  brings  Disneyland  $$$$MONEY$$$$. 

When  Pressler's  people  turned  the  Penny  Ar- 
cade into  a  stuffed-animal  shop,  we  fought,  and 
Pressler  relented  and  changed  it  back.  But  it 
was  NOT  a  victory  for  us.  It  was  a  temporary 
"hush  up"  to  calm  the  noise  we  were  making.  It 
turns  out  that  Pressler  and  his  mindless  minions 
have  far  greater  plans  for  the  arcade:  The  an- 
tique arcade  machines  are  to  be  pushed  all  the 
way  back  to  the  wall.  The  walls  to  the  Candy 
Shop  and  the  Bakery  are  literally  to  be  knocked 
out,  and  the  candy  counter  is  going  to  extend 
all  the  way  through  the  three  existing  shops! 

The  Carnation  restaurant,  in  the  meantime, 
is  currently  being  redesigned  as  a  coffeehouse, 
much  like  Starbucks.  The  seating  area  betv/een 
Carnation  and  the  next  set  of  shops  may  be- 
come a  stuffed-toy  area  or  heaven  knows  what. 
(Ann  Dale  is  another  name  to  watch — she's  in 


charge  of  Disneyland's  merchandise  push.) 

Now  1  shift  your  attention  to  Tomorrow- 
land.  The  Mission  to  Mars  project  is  still  a  go. 
It  will  be  a  restaurant.  So  what's  the  problem? 
What  if  1  told  you  that  Walt  Disney  Imagineer- 
ing,  the  park's  original  designers,  were  not  in 
charge  of  the  redesign?  What  if  I  told  you  that 
Paul  Pressler  has  brought  in  two  OUTSIDE 
restaurant-design  companies  to  rework  Main 
Street  and  the  Mission  to  Mars  building — two 
companies  that  have  NOTHING  to  do  with 
Disneyland?  Are  you  getting  the  picture  now, 
my  friends? 

Paul,  who  are  you  going  to  fire?  Are  you 
gonna  call  everyone  at  Disneyland  into  your  of- 
fice and  ask  them  who  mailed  me  the  package 
full  of  your  lies  and  evil  plans?  This  is  a  public 
thing  now.  It's  up  to  us  on  the  Internet.  Friends, 
if  you  want  tii  fight  for  Disneyland,  1  beg  you  to 
do  so  with  all  your  might.  It  not,  delete  this  and 
pray  that  others  can  make  a  difference. 

Start  making  your  calls,  folks.  The  number  for 
Di.sney]and  City  Hall  is  (714)  781-4000.  That 
will  give  you  a  live  operator.  Ask  for  City  Hall, 
and  then  tell  them  you  want  to  make  a  formal 
complaint  against  Paul  Pressler.  This  is  critical, 
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and  it  must  he  dealt  with  NOW.  Hell,  use  the 
number  and  ask  Kir  Paul  Pressler's  oftice — to  hell 
with  City  Hall!  Go  to  the  man,  friends!  This  is 
not  a  joke,  nor  is  it  a  test.  This  is  happening,  and 
it  is  VERY  real.  1  implore  and  he^  you  to  help  us. 
Otherwise,  Disneyland  is  aoinji  to  tall. 


[Conversation] 

GUESS  WHO'S  NOT 
COMING  TO  DINNER 


From  the  transcript  of  the  September  25,  1996, 
edition  of  Barbara  Carlson  and  Friends,  a  radio 
talk  ihoiv  on  KSTP-AM  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Carlson  began  the  program  with  a  report  about 
shootings  that  had  occurred  earlier  thai  morning  in 
downtown  Minneapolis  following  a  concert  by  the 
hip'hop  group  Btnic  Thugs-n-harmony .  A  portion 
of  the  transcript  appeared  in  the  October  2,  1996, 
issue  of  City  Pages,  a  Minneapolis  weekly. 


BARBARA  CARLSON;  Okay,  Bone  Thugs-n-har- 
mony— we  had  three  altercations  with 
shots,  one  with  ten  shots.  Can  you  believe 
this?  I  am  just  astounded.  Now,  1  have  Vic, 
who  went  to  the  concert,  on  line  three.  Vic, 
good  morning,  welcome  to  KSTP.  Why 
don't  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  Bone 
Thugs-n-harmony,  because,  Vic,  1  don't 
know  anything  about  them,  but  let  me  tell 
you,  I'm  learning.  Today  is  my  day  of  under- 
standing and  learning. 

VIC:  All  right.  Easy  E,  he  was  one  ot  the  first  pi- 
oneers of  gangsta  rap,  and  he  brought  Bone 
Thugs-n-harmony  out.  He  promoted  them. 
Their  latest  album  sold  like  4  million 
records.  So  it's  not  just  black  people  who 
like  them.  A  lot  of  people  who  came  to  the 
concert  were  white. 

CARLSON:  Now,  what  is  gangsta  rap? 

VIC:  [/au^hs] 

CARLSON:  I  mean,  it  you  v\ere  gomg  to  describe 
gangsta  rap  to  a  middle-aged  broad  trom 
Kenwood,  how  would  you  do  it.' 

VIC:  It's  reality,  it's  what  goes  on  in  the  black 
commimity.  See,  you  guys  don't  know  much 
about  tKir  community. 

CARLSON:  Well,  we  are  trying  and  we  are  learn- 
ing. So  what  is  gt>ing  on.'  You  are  being 
killed  right  and  left? 

Vic::  [/flKghs]  I  mean,  they  are  not  just  killing 
people.  It's  just  that  people  get  a  hold  oi 
guns  and  they  don't  know  bow  to  act. 

CARLSON:  Do  you  have  a  gun? 

VIC:  Yes,  I  do. 

CARLSON:  Are  you  in  a  gang? 


VIC:  No,  I'm  not.  But  I  live  in  south  Minneapo- 
lis. It's  a  rough  neighborhood. 

CARLSON:  How  old  are  you? 

VIC:  Nineteen. 

CARLSON:  Nineteen  and  you  carry  a  gun. 

Vlt::  I  d(m't  carry  a  gun.  I  work  every  day,  but 
when  I  go  home,  I  got  protection,  you  know, 
just  in  case,  because  my  car  has  been  broken 
intt)  twice.  I've  had  altercations.  People 
busting  my  windows  and  everything.  But  I'm 
a  peaceful  person.  Unless  st)mebody — 

CARLSON:  Okay,  I'm  trying  to  understand — you 
carry  a  gun  in  your  car? 

VIC:  Every  now  and  then  when  I'm  going  to  a 
party  or  something  like  that.  But  I  don't  just 
go  out  and  start  trouble,  because  everybody 
got  guns.  1  mean,  you  got  to  ask  yourself  the 
question,  Who  makes  the  guns? 

CARLSON:  I  don't  need  to  know  who  manufac- 
tured them.  1  need  to  know  who's  carrying 
them. 

VIC:  No,  you  shouldn't  say  that. 

CARLSON:  I  need  to  know  who's  manufacturing 
them? 

VIC:  Yes,  because  how  else  can  you  get  guns? 
Guns  are  on  the  street.  You  can  get  one  for 
$20,  $30,  $40.  It's  not  a  big  deal,  you  know, 
to  buy  guns. 

CARLSON:  It's  not  a  big  deal  for  you,  but  Vic, 
you  see,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  out  in  Min- 
neapolis that  it  is  a  big  deal  for.  1  just  hold 
my  breath  when  you  tell  me  that  you  go  to 
parties  and  you're  carrying  a  gun.  How  many 
guns  would  you  say  are  at  some  of  the  parties 


you  go  to 


Vlt;:  Well,  it  depends.  If  it's  up  in  north  Min- 
neapolis, nobody  going  to  bring  them  in,  but 
they  got  them  in  their  car  or  whatever. 

CARLSON:  So  they  don't  bring  them  in.  You 
don't  put  them  in  your  high-tops? 

VIC:  [bug/is]  You're  funny,  Barbara. 

CARLSON:  See,  1  just  read  a  book  where  they 
were  in  the  high-tops. 

VIC:  If  it's  just  a  small-caliber  gun,  like  a  .22  or 
a  .380,  you  can.  But  nobody  don't  really 
want  to  start  no  trouble,  you  know.  Really,  if 
somebody  confronts  you  and  tries  to  make 
you  look  stupid,  that's  the  main  reason  they 
start  trouble. 

CARLSON:  Is  that  called  dissing? 

VIC:  Yeah  [laughs],  "dissing" — well,  that's  an  old 
word. 

CARLSON:  Well,  what's  the  new  word? 

VIC:  "Playing."  You  know,  trying  to  play  'em. 

CARLSON:  Playing? 

VIC:  Play  'em. 

CARLSON:  I'm  really,  Vic,  trying  to  understand. 
Playing,  p-1-a-y-i-n-g,  playing? 

Vic;:  Playing  'em. 

CARLSON:  Do  you  have  a  family  here? 
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'atoumata"  and  "Mima,"  from  The  Exile  Project,  a  series  of  portraits  by  New  York  City  photographer  Yuri  Marder.  Marder 
lotographed  people  who  "have  left  their  place  of  language  and  origin"  and  asked  them  to  write  a  statement  in  their  native  language 
>out  their  experiences;  he  then  etched  the  statements  onto  their  portraits.  At  left,  Fatoumata,  who  lives  in  New  York  City  and 
hose  native  langimge  is  Susu  (from  Guiiiea) ,  wrote:  "You  can  throw  a  stick  into  the  river,  it  will  not  become  a  fish.  War  is  not 
ce."  At  right,  Mima,  who  lives  in  Argentina  and  whose  native  language  is  Russian,  wrote:  "You  are  still  living  my  dear  old 
other,  I  am  also  alive,  I  send  you  regards."  The  portraits  were  on  display  last  summer  at  the  Marcia  Wood  Gallery  in  Atlanta. 


VIC:  Well,  1  got  a  baby. 

CARLSON:  You've  got  a  baby.  Are  you  going  to 
marry  the  mama? 

VIC:  No. 

CARLSON:  Is  the  mama  on  AFDC? 

VIC:  I  don't  know.  That's  not  the  point. 

CARLSON:  Vic,  1  am  trying  to  understand,  and  1 
am  trying  to  learn,  and  I'm  not  trying  to  be 
difficult.  Because  1  don't  carry  a  gun,  and 
there  would  be  no  way  I'd  have  a  gun  in  my 
car  going  to  a  party.  But  your  lifestyle  is  dif- 
ferent from  my  lifestyle.  I'm  years  older  than 
you  are.  I'm  white.  I'm  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  I  don't  understand  your  lifestyle  and  I'm 
trying  to  get  into  it. 

VIC:  But  I  just  wanted  to  make  a  point,  because 
I  know  you've  got  a  mostly  white  audience 
or  whatever — 

CARLSON:  Oh  nt),  we  have  a  lot  of  blacks  who 
listen. 

VIC:  Yeah,  but  you  never  discuss  black  views  or 


anything  like  that.  I  listen  to  your  show  a 

lot. 
CARLSON:  Well,  Vic,  we're  doing  it  today. 

Now,  I  guess  my  next  question  is,  Can't  you 

get  out  ot  that  environment,  or  is  that  the 

way — 
VIC:  You  ask  the  easiest  question  to  ask,  but 

would  you  let  me  come  stay  in  Eden  Prairie 

with  you  or  wherever — 
CARLSON:  I  don't  live  in  Eden  Praine. 
VIC:  Well,  wherever  you  stay,  you  know  what 

I'm  saying?  I  don't  thiiik  so. 
CARLSON:  You  don't  know  that,  do  you? 
VIC:  Weil,  it's  common  sense.  1  go  into  the  sub- 
urbs— 
CARLSON:  You  want  to  have  dinner? 
VIC:  No. 
CARLSON:  Wait,  wait,  wait,  wait,  Vic.  Don't 

challenge  me  without —  You  want  to  have 

dinner  tonight? 
VIC:  No,  but  I'm  saying  that  in  general,  not  you 
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probably,  but  iiiost  oi  the  popiilatitni — 

t.'ARLSON:  Coino  t)n,  Vic.  Yiui  want  to  ha\'c 
dinner  tonight? 

VIC:  No,  no,  you  are  gettiiig  off  the  subject. 

t:ARLSON:  No,  no,  no,  no.  You  are  getting  off — 
I'd  hke  to  get  to  know  you,  and  I  am  fine  in- 
troducing you  to  my  family  and  having  you 
come  over.  You  want  to  get  your  daughter 
together  with  my  granddaughter.' 

VIC:  Hey,  can  we  talk  about  what —  1  just 
want  to  make  a  point,  you  kninv  what  I'm 
saying.' 

c:aRLSON:  But  Vic,  I'm  trying  to  make  a  point, 
too.  You  don't  have  to  live  a  lite  with  guns. 
If  you  are  a  kid  who  wants  to  get  out  of  your 
neighborhood  and  go  to  work,  you  tlon't 
have  to  stay  there. 

VIC:  I'm  workirig  now,  but  I  dc>n't  know  how 
long  that  will  last. 


[Brochure] 

NORSE  PLAY 


This  In-achitrc  is  jor  Vikiufilandct,  a  Viking  theme  jnirk  in 
V interim),  Norway.  The  /i/inro.i^Yi/i/i  shows  the  re-enact- 
iiit'iu  ()/((  V'i7<in,i;  honeymoon.  Visitors  also  U'aieh  Viking^ 
battles,  lake  part  in  feasts  in  honor  oj  the  Norse  gods, 
and  talk  to  the  Raven  (.  url.  a  Viking  witeh. 


t:.'\RI.SON:  What  do  you  mean?  Aren't  you  a 
good  employee? 

Vlt::  Yeah,  but  you  know,  I  don't  ha\'e  $50  mil- 
lion to  go  to  college. 

CARLSON:  Well,  what  it  1  were  to  help  you  go 
to  college?  Are  you  smart  eiiough  to  go  to 
college  ? 

VIC:  I'm  very  intelligent.  I'm  trying  to  finish 
getting  my — 

CARLSON:  Vic,  do  ytiu  want  to  go  to  school? 

VIC:  Yeah,  I  want  to  go  to  school. 

CARLSON:  Do  you  want  to  change  your  life? 

VIC:  Yeah.  My  life  has  changed  a  lot.  1  used  to 
stay  in  Chicago,  and  it  used  to  he  way  worse 
than  this,  and  I  used  to  be  gangbangin'  and 
everything,  so  I'm  taking  one  step  at  a  time. 

CARLSON:  Why  did  you  come  here,  Vic? 

VIC:  Because  there's  too  much  competition  in 
Chicago. 

CARLSON:  Too  much  competition  tor  drugs? 

VIC:  For  everything.  Drugs,  jobs,  everything. 
Everybody  got  their  own  reasons. 

CARLSON:  So  how  did  you  hear  about  Min- 
neapolis? 

VIC:  Friends  come  up  here  and  tell  you  that  it's 
all  good,  you  know.  I  mean,  up  here,  that  is 
what  the  problem  is.  Nobody  don't  know 
each  other,  that's  why  they're  killing  each 
other.  Because,  like,  you  got  to  grow  up  with 
people.  Most  of  the  people  in  Minnesota  are 
from  L.A.,  Chicago,  Detroit,  or  whatever.  If 
you  grow  up  with  people,  you  aren't  going  to 
be  in  a  hurry  to  shoot  them  or  whatever.  But 
this  is  like  no-man's-land  in  Minneapolis. 
Nobody  don't  know  nobody. 

CARLSON:  Vic,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  scMiiething, 
and  you  can  just  toss  it  aside  if  you  want.  I'd 
be  more  than  happy  to  have  you  come  to  my 
htime,  and  I'd  be  more  than  happy  to  sit 
down  and  see  what  I  could  do  about  school. 
The  only  thing  that  I  would  ask  is  that  you 
not  have  a  gun  when  you  come  into  my 
home. 

VIC:  I  told — 

CARLSON:  That's  all  I'm  asking,  Vic.  Now,  I 
kniiw  you've  got  a  point  ot  view,  and  I'd  like 
to  be  able  to  meet  you.  Do  you  know  how  to 
reach  me? 

VIC:  What  do  you  mean? 

(.:aRLSiW:  My  name  is  Barbara  Carlson. 

VIC:  I  know  your  name. 

CARLSON:  Okay,  I'm  m  the  phone  book.  I'll 
give  you  my  number  right  ni)w  it  you  want  to 
call  me  at  home.  ^  — 

VIC:  No,  no,  can  I  just — 

c:.ARLSON:  Scare  you,  does  it  scare  you? 

VIC:  No.  I'm  just  trying  to  let  your  audience 
know  that  everybody  ain't  out  there  carrying 
guns.  There  are  a  lot  ot  peiiple  like  me  out 
there  who're  trying  to  do  something  tor 
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themselves.  I  just  wanted  to  let  you  know 
that  1  think  people  shouldn't  he  making 
gangs  seem  bad  and  stuff  like  that  until  they 
go  after  the  gun  manufacturers  and  every- 
thing and  the  people  who  make  the  drugs. 

CARLSON:  [laughs] 

VIC:  There  was  an  article  in  the  paper  that  the 
CIA,  they  funneled  drugs  into  the  black 
community.  They  are  supposed  to  be — 

CARLSON:  Vic,  I've  got  a  surprise  for  you.  You 
have  a  choice.  You  can  blame  society.  You 
can  blame  the  fact  that  you  are  black,  you 
can  blame  the  fact  that  you  are  from  Chica- 
go. You  can  blame  the  fact  that  there  are 
gun  manufacturers  out  there.  You  can  blame, 
blame,  blame,  blame,  blame.  But  you  have 
choices  in  this  life.  You  can  choose  to  move 
out  of  your  neighborhood.  You  can  choose 
to  get  rid  of  the  gun  you  are  carrying.  You 
have  chosen  to  go  to  work.  You  can  go  to 
college.  I  promise  you  that  if  you  are  a  smart 
kid — and  you  certainly  sound  like  you  are — 
then  I  can  help  you,  and  there  are  hundreds 
of  others  out  there  who  can  help  you,  too. 
The  choice  is  yours.  And  I  hope  we'll  get  to- 
gether. Okay,  thanks,  Vic. 

VIC:  Yeah. 

CARLSON:  Thanks  for  the  call,  [silence,  then 
sighs]  Think  I'll  hear  from  him?  Do  you  think 
he'll  call.'  Or  do  you  think  he  just  wants  to 
let  us  know  that  there  are  good  kids  out 
there.'  I  know  there  are  good  kids  out  there. 
I've  met  lots  of  good  kids.  Don't  think  1 
don't  know  that  there  are  good  kids  out 
there.  But  isn't  it  sad,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  he  carries  a  gun?  Now,  he  says  he 
doesn't  carry  it  every  day,  but  he  carries  it 
when  he  goes  to  parties.  And  "dissing"  is 
out.  "Playing  you"  is  in.  We'll  he  hack  with 
your  calls  in  a  moment. 


[Analysis] 


THE  DIVA 
IN  DECLINE 


From  "The  Death  of  Camp,"  b^i  Daniel  Harris,  in 
the  Fall  1996  issue  o/ Salmagundi.  Harris's  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Gay  Culture  will  be  published  in 
May  by  Hyperion.  His  annotation  of  the  cover  of 
Out  magazine  appeared  in  the  December  1995  is- 
sue o/ Harper's  Magazine. 


S, 


'ometime  in  early  adolescence,  I  aci^juired, 
while  living  in  the  very  heart  of  Appahuhia — a 
land  of  lazy  southern  drawls — a  British  accent. 


No  one  around  me  had  a  British  accent.  My  fa- 
ther was  from  Chicago  Heights,  my  mother 
from  Braggadocio,  Missouri,  and  my  peers  were 
budding  good  old  boys  whose  fathers  drove 
tractors  and  pickup  trucks  and  spoke  in  an  un- 
musical twang  that  I,  a  pompous  fop,  found  dis- 
tinctly undignified.  Given  the  hearty,  blue-col- 
lar community  in  which  1  grew  up,  the  origin 
of  my  stilted  style  of  delivery  remained  a  com- 
plete mystery  to  me  until,  as  an  adult,  I  began 
to  watch  old  movies.  Over  and  over  again  in 
the  voices  of  film  divas  as  varied  as  Joan  Craw- 
ford and  Tallulah  Bankhead,  I  heard  the 
echc~)es  of  my  own  voice,  the  affected  patrician 
accents  of  characters  who  conversed  in  a  man- 
ufactured Hollywood  idiom  meant  to  suggest 
refinement  and  good  breeding:  Grace  Kelly  in 
Rear  Window,  Bette  Davis  in  Mr.  Skeffington, 
even  Billie  Burke  as  Glinda  the  Good  Witch  in 
The  Wizard  of  Oz. 

The  influence  of  Hollywood  and  its  stars  was 
so  pervasive  among  young  homosexuals  like 
myself  that  it  insinuated  itself  into  our  voices, 
weakening  the  grip  of  our  regional  accents  and 
leaving  in  their  place  the  artificial  language  of 
an  imaginary  elite — a  type  of  English  heard  on- 
ly in  the  back  lots  of  MGM  and  Twentieth 
Century  Fox.  To  this  day  1  have  not  succeeded 
in  exorcising  Joan,  Bette,  and  Grace  from  my 
vocal  cords. 

This  strange  act  of  ventriloquism  represents 
the  highest  form  of  diva  worship  and  is  the  di- 
rect outcome  of  my  perception  in  my  youth 
that,  as  a  homosexual,  1  did  not  belong  in  the 
community  in  which  I  lived,  that  1  was  differ- 
ent, a  castaway  from  scmiewhere  else,  some- 
where better,  more  elegant,  more  refined,  a  lit- 
tle Lord  Fauiitleroy  marooned  in  the 
wilderness.  In  my  unconscious  imitation  of  the 
great  film  stars,  I  was  seeking  to  demonstrate 
my  separateness,  to  show  others  how  out  of 
place  1  felt,  and,  moreover,  to  fight  back 
against  the  hostility  1  sensed  in  the  homopho- 
bic, redneck  world  around  me  by  belittling  its 
crudeness  through  displays  of  my  c^wn  polish 
and  sophistication. 

1  was  not  attracted  to  Hollywood  stars  be- 
cause of  their  femininity,  nor  did  my  admira- 
tion of  them  reflect  a  burning  desire  to  be  a 
woman,  as  the  homosexual's  fascination  with 
actresses  is  usually  explained  (as  if  diva  worship 
were  simply  a  ridiculous  waste  product  of  gen- 
der conflicts).  For  me  and  tor  other  gay  men 
growing  up  before  the  gay-rights  movement, 
our  love  of  Hollywood  was  an  expression  not  of 
flamboyant  effeminacy  but,  in  a  very  literal 
sense,  of  swaggering  machismo. 

Despite  appearances  to  the  contrary,  diva 
worship  is  in  every  respect  as  unfeminine  as 
football.  It  is  a  hone-crushing  spectator  sport  in 
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From  a  series  of  embroidered  "feminine  merit  badges"  by  Mary  Yaeger,  a  Boulder,  Colorado,  artist.  Yaeger's  work  will  be  on  display  in  Ma 
the  Kansas  City  Artists  Coalition  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


which  one  watches  the  triumph  of  feminine 
wiles  over  masculine  wills,  of  a  voluptuous 
woman  single-handedly  mowing  down  a  line  of 
hulking  quarterbacks  who  fall  dead  at  her  feet, 
as  in  Double  Indemnity ,  where  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck plays  a  scheming  femme  fatalc  who  bru- 
tally murders  her  husband  and  then  dumps  his 
lifeless  body  from  a  moving  train  in  order  to 
collect  his  insurance,  or  in  Dead  Ringer,  where 
Bette  Davis  watches  calmly  as  her  dog  lunges 
for  the  throat  of  her  gigcilo  boyfriend. 

Before  gay  liberation,  homosexuals  exploited 
these  cold-blooded,  manipulative  figures  to 
overcome  the  pervasive  sense  of  powerlessness 
they  experienced  as  a  vilified  minority.  They 
modeled  themselves  on  the  appealing  image  of 
the  thick-skinned  androgyne,  a  distinctly  mili- 
taristic figure  who,  with  a  suggestive  leer  and  a 
deflating  wisecrack,  triumphed  over  the  indig- 
nities of  daily  life. 

Quite  by  accident,  then,  the  diva  provided  the 
psychological  model  for  gay  militancy.  When 
drag  queens  fought  hack  at  Stonewall,  chances 
are  that  what  they  had  on  their  minds  was  the 
shameless  chutzpah  of  their  film  icons.  Shit-kick- 
ing amazons  in  sequins,  ermine,  and  lame  be- 
came so  integral  to  the  hoinosexual  self-image 
that  they  helped  gays  tap  hidden  reservoirs  of 
masculinity  and  look  at  themselves  as  something 
more  than  perpetual  victims,  despicable  pansies 
too  weak  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  brutality  of  the  police. 


I 


rony  was  always  present  in  gays  mvolve- 
ment  with  celebrities,  partly  because  of  the  ho- 
mosexnal'.s  sly  awareness  that  he  was  misusing 
something  as  naive  and  wholesome  as  popular 
culture,  with  its  Kansas-bred  Dorothys  and  its 
Norman  Rockwell  happy  endings,  to  reinforce 


something  as  illicit  and  undergrouiid  as  his  sol- 
idarity with  other  homosexuals.  As  time  went 
on,  however,  the  note  of  facetiousness  implicit 
in  many  gay  men's  treatment  of  Hollywood  be- 
came louder  and  louder,  until  the  wry  smile  of 
camp  became  the  cackling  shriek  of  the  man 
who  ct)uld  no  longer  take  seriously  the  divas  he 
once  adored.  By  the  1980s  and  '90s,  the  pan- 
theon of  immortals,  while  still  treated  rever- 
ently by  many  gay  men,  had  become  fair  game 
for  ridicule,  as  when  New  York  drag  queens 
commemorated  the  1981  release  of  Mommie 
Dearest  by  dressing  up  as  Joan  Crawford  and 
kicking  life-size  effigies  of  her  daughter, 
Christina,  up  and  down  Christopher  Street. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  change  from  idol- 
atry to  ridicule,  from  Joan  Crawford  as  be- 
witching siren  to  Joan  Crawford  as  ax-wielding, 
child-beating,  lesbian  drunk,  is  that  in  the 
minds  of  younger  homosexuals  the  diva  came 
to  be  perceived  as  an  outmoded  icon,  a  symbol 
of  an  oppressed  early  stage  in  gay  culture. 
While  gays  are  still  obsessed  with  celebrities 
(although  primarily  as  a  political  force,  a  P.R. 
tool  for  promoting  "visibility"),  young  gay  men 
no  longer  need  diva  worship  as  a  source  of  em- 
powerment and  community.  Quite  simply,  we 
outgrew  our  idols,  who  could  not  keep  pace 
with  our  own  political  development. 

As  a  result,  divas  have  been  retired  as  politi- 
cal vehicles  and  consigned  to  a  museum  of  gay 
kitsch.  The  temple  of  celebrity  worship  was  pil- 
laged and  defiled,  and  the  sacred  vestments  be- 
came dresses  for  drag  shows,  with  gay  men 
wearing  the  girlish  ponytails  arid  clown- white 
makeup  of  the  ravaged  Bette  Davis  in  What 
Ever  Happerted  to  Baby  Jane?  or  wrapping  them- 
selves in  the  muumuus  of  Shelley  Winters. 
This  new  fascination  with  the  diva  as  kitsch,  a 
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laughingstock,  a  reptile  in  a  dress  who  cussed 
like  a  trooper  and  threw  drunken  tantrums  in 
public  places,  was  the  result  not  only  of  gays' 
increasing  social  power  but  of  the  very  nature 
of  glamour  and  the  medium  of  film  itself. 

As  embodied  in  the  great  actresses,  glamour 
was  meant  to  seem  immortal  and  changeless,  a 
state  of  effortless  perfection.  In  the  course  of 
the  most  catastrophic  events,  the  celebrity's 
makeup  and  coiffure  remained  as  stunning  as  if 
she  had  just  stepped  out  of  a  beauty  parlor,  no 
matter  how  many  natural  disasters  she  rode 
through  unscathed,  how  many  burning  build- 
ings collapsed  around  her  as  she  fled,  or  how 
many  hired  hit  men  chased  her  breathlessly 
through  the  streets  as  she  skipped  along  like  a 
triathlete  on  stiletto  heels.  It  was  the  actress's 
superciliousness,  her  indifference  to  what  was 
happening  around  her,  that  appealed  so  strong- 
ly to  gay  men. 

In  real  life,  however,  the  women  on  whom  gay 
men  modeled  their  internal  divas  were  unable  to 
live  up  to  these  cniel  standards  of  perfection.  Be- 
cause glamorous  actresses  attempted  to  seem  in- 
destructible, they  were  plagued  by  bathos,  by  the 
ever-present  danger  of  mess,  by  the  threat  of  ac- 
cidents— the  slip  of  a  foot,  the  split  of  a  seam, 
spills,  stains — but,  most  important,  by  the  in- 
evitability of  old  age.  The  drunken  Dietrich,  tot- 
tering on  high  heels,  fell  face-first  into  the  or- 
chestra pit  during  at  least  two  of  her  concerts, 
while  Bette  Davis's  wig  fell  off  when  she  was 
carted  away,  plastered,  from  a  ceremony  at  which 
she  was  accepting  an  award.  Judy  Garland  forgot 
the  lyrics  to  "Somewhere  Over  the  Rainbow" 
and,  stoned  out  of  her  mind  during  one  of  her 
concerts,  belted  out  "San  Francisco"  while  the 
orchestra  played  "Chicago." 

Indeed,  the  very  camera  that  exalted  these 
women  was  also  the  agent  of  their  downfall.  A 
power  intrinsic  to  the  medium  of  film — its  abil- 
ity to  record  the  ravages  of  time — created  an 
essential  element  of  modern  homosexual  camp: 
its  obsession  with  decay,  decomposition,  and 
decrepitude.  By  the  1950s,  the  careers  of  Die- 
trich, Crawford,  Davis,  and  Hayworth  were  es- 
sentially over.  But — and  herein  lies  the  secret 
ingredient  of  gay  men's  recipe  for  camp — long 
after  these  idols'  reputations  had  begun  to  de- 
cline, the  cameras  kept  rolling  so  that  these  sex 
goddesses  turned  into  withered  hags  before  our 
very  eyes,  shriveling  up  into  mummies  as  they 
fought  tooth  and  nail  to  revive  their  waning 
careers,  finally  sinking  into  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  B-grade  horror  flicks,  playing  ax-mur- 
deresses and  psychotic  forgotten  stars.  And 
then,  with  the  advent  of  television,  the  broad- 
cast of  old  movies  drove  the  final  nails  inr<- 
their  coffins:  gay  men  were  suddenly  able  to 
see,  virtually  side  by  side,  what  these  women 


once  were  and  what  they  had  become,  watch- 
ing one  night  a  glamorous  Bette  Davis  at  the 
height  of  her  career  in  The  Letter  and  the  next 
a  battered  old  crone  in  What  Ever  Happened  to 
Baby]ane? 

Without  the  late  show,  there  is  no  camp,  for 
camp  is  about  the  death  of  glamour,  about  the 
shattering  of  the  sacrosanct  illusion  of  youth 
and  invulnerability,  about  knocking  the  idol  off 
her  pedestal  and  dragging  her  through  the  mud, 
subjecting  her  decrepitude  to  the  same  scrutiny 
to  which  the  medium  of  film  once  subjected  her 
beauty.  In  the  New  York  drag  festival  Wigstock, 
celebrity  desecration  figures  so  prominently 


[Recipes] 

A  SMALL  TASTE 
OF  FAME 


From  "Driveways  of  the  Rich  &  Famous"  Recipe 
Booklet,  a  pamphlet  written  and  piibhshed  by  ]ohn 
Cunningham.  Cunningham  is  the  host  of  Drive- 
ways of  the  Rich  &  Famous,  a  public-access  tele- 
vision show  in  which  he  visits  the  homes  of  celebrities 
and  interviews  their  neighbors  and  servants . 


I 


.n  her  final  years,  Bette  Davis  lived  in  a  West 
Hollywood  apartment.  Her  doorman  spoke  on 
my  show  about  his  contact  with  the  actress.  Al- 
though there  is  no  way  to  know  what  Ms. 
Davis's  favorite  recipe  might  have  been,  1  did 
get  to  ask  the  doorman  what  he  likes  to  cook. 

BETTE  DAVIS'S  DOORMAN'S  SLOPPY  JOES 
1  lb.  ground  beef  1  '/4  cups  water 

1  pkg.  sloppy  joe  mix  6  oz.  tomato  paste 

Brown  ground  beef  in  skillet.  Add  other  in- 
gredients. Simmer  10  minutes,  stirring  occa- 
sionally. Spoon  onto  toasted  hamburger  buns. 
♦ 

Viewers  will  remember  an  interview  with 
Shelley  Winters's  neighbor.  Ms.  Winters  appar- 
ently wasn't  too  pleased  about  the  interview, 
and  she  spoke  quite  loudly  to  her  cable  compa- 
ny about  it.  Below,  the  neighbor  offers  his  fami- 
ly recipe  for  rum  cake  as  an  apology  to  Shelley. 

SHELLEY  WINTERS'S  NEIGHBOR'S  RUM  CAKE 
1  pkq.  yellow  cake  mix  '/i  cup  cold  water 

1  pkg.  instant  vanilla  4  eggs 

pudding  mix  Vi  cup  Bacardi  rum 

'A  cup  Wesson  nil  (80  proof) 

Combine  ingredients.  Bake  40-60  minutes  at 
325  degrees  in  greased  and  floured  10"  tube  pan. 
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that  the  whole  spectacle  often  dej^enerates  into 
a  funeral  in  honor  of  the  dead  diva,  who  is  pa- 
raded around  hy  ghoulish  drag-queen  pallbear- 
ers, by  men  dressed  up  as  Agnes  Moorehead  af- 
ter she  breaks  her  neck  in  Hush.  .  .  Hush,  Sivcet 
Charlotte,  or  Psycho's  Janet  Leigh  mauled  by 
"Mother." 

Out  of  a  sense  ot  disillusionment,  homosex- 
uals have  created  a  macabre  form  of  ethnic 
humor  in  which  they  dance  on  their  former 
role  models'  graves  (this  is  sometimes  nearly 
literal;  the  drag  performer  known  as  Dead 
Marilyn  impersonates  a  cadaverous  Marilyn 
Monroe  exhumed  from  her  crypt,  her  body 
scarred  with  the  bloody  gashes  of  her  autop- 
sy). In  so  doing,  they  relive  again  and  again 
the  hilarious  realization  that  the  diva  was  not 
a  goddess,  that  she  was  flesh  and  blood,  that 
she  got  fat  just  like  they  did,  that  she  got 
wrinkled  just  like  they  did,  that  she  had  a  mis- 
erable life  and  crippling  diseases  and  financial 
crises  and  even  died  just  like  they  did,  but 
with  one  major  difference:  in  the  case  o(  the 
diva,  the  press  was  there  to  get  it  all  dt)wn,  tii 
record  every  pratfall  and  black  eye  and  lesbian 
affair  and  drug  overdose  and  nose  job  and  trip 
to  the  fat  farm. 

The  irreverent  humor  of  the  drag  queen — 
dressed  up  as  a  trembling  Katharine  Hepburn,  a 
dazed  Peggy  Lee  in  a  scarf  and  black  shades,  or  a 
haggard  Tippi  Hedren  in  The  Birds,  her  teased- 
up  wig  a  nest  of  carnivorous  sparrows  and  sea 
gulls — represents  the  last  gasp  of  idol  worship  in 
a  secular  age,  the  passing  of  a  mode  of  religious 
experience,  whose  funeral  gay  men  celebrate 
with  delightfully  deranged  fervor.  Camp  is  the 
satirical  requiem  of  the  heathen  fetishist  who 
has  lost  faith  in  his  idol,  the  final  rite  of  a  reli- 
gion that  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 


[Advice] 

A  DATE  WITH 
THE  FAMILY 


From  "Coi(r(s/ii/)  Makes  a  LAjmchack,"  by  Jim  and 
Anne  Ryun,  in  the  November  1995  issue  oj  Focus 
on  the  Family,  a  monlhly  Indihshed  hy  the  Focus 
(ni  the  Family  ministry  in  Gohnado  Sprinjj^s.  Last 
hlovemher,  ]im  K>'uri,  a  Relmhlican  from  Kansas, 
was  elected  to  the  Hoitse  oj  Rehresentatives. 


"H 


.eather,  how  would  you  like  to  go  to 
a  movie  Saturday  night.'" 

Our  daughter  hesitated.  She  didn't  know 
the  young  man  standing  before  her  in  the  ciil- 


lege  student  union,  but  even  if  she  had,  she 
wouldn't  have  accepted  his  offer — at  least  not 
yet.  His  inquiry  needed  to  be  directed  to  her 
father.  Heather  mustered  her  resolve.  "Well," 
she  said,  "1  wtuild  really  prefer  that  you  talked 
with  my  dad  first." 

Then,  without  giving  the  fellow  a  chance  to 
respond,  Heather  made  a  beeline  for  her  dor- 
mitory. I'm  never  j?oing  to  hear  from  this  guy 
again,  she  thought.  In  fact,  I'm  going  to  he  the 
Umghingstock  of  the  campus . 

Heather  has  been  a  willing  participant  in  our 
family  decision  to  dispense  with  the  dating 
game.  Our  choice  grew  partly  out  of  personal 
experience:  as  teenagers,  we  had  encountered 
some  of  the  drawbacks  and  dangers  of  dating. 
When  1  (Anne)  dated,  my  heart  became  emo- 
tionally tied  to  my  steady,  which  resulted  in 
wounds  of  rejection  that  lasted  for  years.  We 
wanted  something  better  for  our  children. 

Courtship  is  one  of  the  best  ways  we've 
found  til  achieve  that  goal.  If  a  young  man 
wants  to  date  a  young  woman,  he  contacts  her 
father  to  ask  permission.  During  that  first 
meeting  or  phone  call,  the  father  explains  that 
the  family  believes  in  courtship,  which  means 
that  the  young  man  must  be  spiritually  and  fi- 
nancially prepared  to  marry  the  young  woman 
if  they  fall  in  love — otherwise,  he  shouldn't 
even  bother  to  start  a  relationship.  (As  for  our 
sons,  they  know  they  must  meet  the  same  re- 
quirements before  they  can  begin  courting  a 
young  wc^man.)  This  means,  in  effect,  that 
there  will  be  no  courtship  or  dating  during  the 
high  sch(H)l  years,  and  perhaps  not  until  after 
college  gniduation. 

Before  you  dismiss  courtship  as  impractical, 
outmoded,  or  just  plain  weird,  take  some  time 
to  weigh  its  benefits  against  the  drawbacks  of 
dating.  For  starters,  dating  can  be  a  setup  for 
divorce.  The  current  thinking  goes  like  this:  If 
I  like  this  guy  (or  girl) ,  I'll  go  out  with  him  a  few 
times.  Ij  it  doesn't  ivork  out,  we  can  always  break 
i(/?.  It  simply  does  not  make  sense  to  train  for  a 
U)ng-term  marriage  by  pursuing  what  is  all  too 
often  a  series  of  short-term  relationships.  Even 
in  a  lasting  marriage,  the  baggage  left  over 
fnim  previous  dating  relationships  can  be  frus- 
trating and  painful.  As  Christian  parents,  we 
talk  a  lot  about  sexual  abstinence,  but  we 
should  n\>i)  keep  in  mind  the  need  for  emo- 
tional abstinence. 

Courtship  also  brings  practical  benefits.  For 
one  thing,  bringing  Dad  into  the  picture  takes 
the  responsibility  ft)r  saying  yes  or  no  to  a  rela- 
tionship off  a  daughter's  shoulders.  If  Heather  is 
not  interested  in  a  young  man,  1  (Jiin)  can 
break  the  news  gently  without  damaging  their 
friendship  or  the  young  man's  walk  with  (Christ. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  benefit  of  courtship  is 
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irom  a  series  of  photographs  by  Stuart  trccdman  u/  the  /cic  remaining  "ax'owed  virgins"  in  rural  Albania.  In  keepiyig  with  Albanian  tra- 
tion,  the  woman  pictured  above,  Selman  Brahim,  renounced  her  femininity  at  age  thirteen  when  her  father  died  and  she  assumed  the 
lie  of  head  of  the  family;  she  is  considered  to  be  a  man  by  her  relatives  and  fellow  villagers.  Some  of  Freedman'  s  photogi'aphs  appeared 
.  the  November  3,  J  996,  issue  of  The  Sunday  Review,  the  magazine  of  the  London  Independent. 


that  it  also  allows  us,  as  a  family,  to  better  un- 
derstand the  person  interested  in  one  of  our 
children.  Dating  means  waving  goodbye  at  the 
door  and  saying,  "Be  home  by  midnight," 
whereas  courtship  includes  time  spent  with  the 
entire  family.  In  our  home,  a  young  man  inter- 
ested  in  Heather  or  our  youngest  daughter, 
Catharine,  is  apt  to  find  himself  playing  bas- 
ketball with  our  twin  sons,  Ned  and  Drew,  or 
helping  out  in  the  kitchen  after  dinner. 

Our  practice  may  seem  like  a  relic  from  the 
1890s,  especially  for  today's  young  people  in 
their  college  years.  Indeed,  the  fellow  who  want- 
ed to  go  out  with  Heather  did  call  our  home,  but 
after  hearing  Jim's  explanation  of  courtship,  he 
opted  not  to  pursue  the  relationship. 

That  incident  happened  nearly  six  years  ago. 
Since  then,  we  have  continued  to  practice 
courtship.  So  far,  none  of  our  children  is  mar- 
ried, but  we  aren't  worried,  since  we  know  God 
has  a  plan  for  their  lives.  Catharine  said  it  best 
when  she  described  courtship  as  a  process  that 
allows  her  to  "concentrate  my  energies  on  do- 
ing what  God  wants  me  to  do,  rather  than  on 
what  1  want  to  do." 


[Poem] 

HISTORY 

By  Christopher  Huwell,  m  the  Autumn  1996  issue 
of  The  Gettysburg  Review.  Howell  is  the  author, 
most  recently ,  o/ Memory  and  Heaven. 

At  Agincourt  King  Henr/  said,  "First 

bastard  who  runs  gets  his  jewels 

on  a  plate,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

His  sidekick  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 

remarked  some  mtwemenr  of  th':-  birds 

in  a  spinney  of  winter  birclv..'S  oit 

to  the  left.  Several  men  larred 

into  the  prc-combat  silence.  Arcliers 

on  the  flanks  were  cracking  wi^e  about 

the  Queen's  fey  scribe  sent  along  to  write 

rbe  whole  thing  up.  There  was  more 

farting  because  some  (if  the  Jiorses 

had  died  and  the  men  had  eaten  them 

to  the  very  great  distressing  of  their  bowels. 

All  night  it  had  rained  as  the  archers 
(.irove  a  bristling  breastwork  of  sbarjiened 
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\  eteran  reporter  Gene 
l.\.  11^  explores  how  the  Nc'U'  York  Times 
set  the  precedent  tor  the  media's  coverage 
ot  Whitewater.  In  a  trantic  attempt  to 
tind  the  Clintons  guilty  ot  something  — 
anything  —  reporters  sacriticed  journalis- 
tic ethics,  spinning  Whitewater  into  a 
iiighly  politicised  scandal.  Lyons  offers 
clear  and  insighttul  commentary  on  the 
CMintiins'  background  in  Arkansas 
politics;  the  connection  between  the 
Clintons  and  the  McDougals;  hi>w  a 
$1,000  investment  became  a  $100,000 
bonanra;  and  Senator  .A.I  L")'Amato's 
struggle  to  keep  the  scandal  ali\e.  Lyons's 
essay  on  Whitewater  appeared  in  the 
October  1994  issue  of  flarper's. 
Paper,  $9.95. 
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the  American  experience 
with  religion  is  unlike  that 
in.  "  The  authors  discuss  the 

First  Amendment  and  its  ettects  on  our 

religious  practices. 

Paper,  $9.00. 
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Nadine  Gordimer's  eighth 
coUectuni  ot  short  tiction. 
Incisive,  limpid,  multitari- 
ous,  these  stories  coiistitute 
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Cloth,  $10.00. 
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stakes  that  tu::ily  cliUalric  Frenchmen 
would  later  try  to  charge  through 
on  their  hlindered  and  caparisoned  war  steeds. 
The  htirse  meat  was  raw  and  muddy; 
thi)ugh  some  ot  it,  men  swore,  was  served 
by  fluffy  angels  in  blue  hats.  In  the  soup 
of  rain  and  dung  and  pKiwed  ground,  those 
who  could  sleep  had  thrown  down  in  full 
armor  against  inclines  of  the  cold  ditches. 
Some  whores  from  the  village  came  round 
hut  the  priests  ran  them  off — both  tacts 
left  out  of  the  scribe's  sensible  and  fervid 
battle  piece  scrawled  on  bleached  mule  hide 
and  holed  up,  now,  in  a  vault  at  the  British 
Museum. 

Anyway,  it  was  the  mcnnent  before 
the  first  French  charge,  after  the  giggling 
archers  had  drawn  back  their  ashwood  bows 
and  rained  a  six-thousand-shaft  volley  onto 
the  noble  armored  heads  of  the  French  cavalry, 
deafening  hail  of  ball  bearings  on  a  tin  roof. 
Things  were  e]uiet  as  could  be  then 
for  everyone,  after  the  ringing  stopped, 
when  up  out  of  nowhere  flew  a  clutch  of  white 
doves,  which  circled  three  times  between 
the  two  poised  belligerents  in  array  and, 
in  the  scribe's  telling,  "a-cryd  out  as  one 
voyse  fore  to  taken  each  mann  merci  on  hys 
anymys.  And  ther  was  much  astonyshment 
before  the  charage." 

Later,  after  the  wildly  retreating  French 

horse  had  collided  with  their  own  infantry 

tottering  headlong  the  other  way,  after 

the  English  archers  had  laid  down  their  bows 

and  with  giant  mallets  set  to  the  beturtled 

knights  in  all  their  shit-stained  iron,  someone 

remarked  the  birds  again, 

turned  mute,  crowlike  and  aimless  as  programs 

fluttering  from  the  darkened  galleries 

of  the  next  six  hundred  years. 


[Epilogues] 

NECROPOLIS 


From  "The  Unknown  Soldier,"  by  Luc  Same. 
Sante  read  the  essay  at  "(In)Visihle  Cities,"  a  con- 
ference that  took  place  last  September  at  Cooper 
Union  college  in  Manhattan.  Various  New  York- 
ers were  asked  to  portray  the  city  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  "urban  persona."  Sante  is  the  author  oj 
Low  Life:  Lures  and  Snares  of  Old  New  York. 
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,he  last  thing  I  saw  was  a  hallway  ceiling, 
four  feet  wide,  with  a  plaster  molding  that 
looked  like  a  long  row  of  small  fish,  each  trying 


to  swallow  the  one  aheatl  o\  it.  The  last  thing  I 
saw  was  a  crack  of  yellow  sky  between  build- 
ings, partly  obscured  by  a  line  of  laundry.  The 
last  thing  1  saw  was  the  parapet,  and  beyond  it 
the  trees.  The  last  thing  1  saw  was  his  badge, 
but  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  number.  The  last 
thing  1  saw  was  a  full  shot  glass,  slid  along  by 
somebody  who  clapped  me  on  the  back.  The 
last  thing  1  saw  was  the  sedan  that  came  barrel- 
ing straight  at  me  while  I  thought.  It's  okay, 
I'm  safely  behind  the  window  of  the  doughnut 
shop.  The  last  thing  I  saw  was  a  boot,  right 
foot,  with  nails  protruding  from  the  instep.  The 
last  thing  1  saw  was  a  turd.  The  last  thing  1  saw 
was  a  cobble.  The  last  thing  1  saw  was  night. 

I  lost  my  balance  crossing  Broadway  and  was 
trampled  by  a  team  of  brewery  horses.  I  was 
winching  myself  up  the  side  of  a  six-story  house 
on  a  board  platform  with  a  load  of  nails  for  the 
cornice  when  the  weak  part  of  the  rope  hit  the 
pulley  sideways  and  got  sheared.  1  lost  my  way 
in  snowdrifts  half  a  block  from  my  apartment.  I 
drank  a  bottle  of  carbolic  acid  not  really  know- 
ing whether  I  meant  to  or  not.  I  got  very  cold 
and  coughed  and  forgot  things.  1  went  out  to  a 
yard  to  try  and  give  birth  in  secret,  but  some- 
thing happened.  I  met  a  policeman  who  mis- 
took me  for  somebody  else.  I  was  drunk  on  my 
birthday  and  fell  off  the  dock  trying  to  grab  a 
gold  piece  that  looked  like  it  was  floating.  I  was 
hanged  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Tombs  before  a 
cheering  crowd  and  people  clogging  the 
rooftops  of  buildings,  but  I  still  say  that  rascal 
had  it  coming.  I  stole  a  loaf  of  bread  and  start- 
ed eating  it  as  I  ran  down  the  street,  but  there 
was  a  wad  of  raw  dough  in  the  middle  that  got 
caught  in  my  thrciat.  1  was  supposed  to  get  up 
early  that  morning,  but  I  couldn't  move.  I 
heard  a  sort  of  whistling  noise  above  my  head 
as  1  was  passing  by  the  post  office,  and  that's  all 
I  know.  I  was  hustling  a  customer  who  looked 
like  a  real  swell,  but  when  we  got  upstairs  he 
pulled  out  a  razor.  I  owed  a  lot  of  rent  and  got 
put  out  and  that  night  curled  up  in  somebody 
else's  doorway,  and  he  came  home  in  a  bad 
mood.  I  ate  some  oysters  I  dug  up  myself.  I  felt 
very  hot  and  shaky  and  strange,  and  everybody 
in  the  shop  was  looking  at  me,  and  1  kept  try- 
ing to  tell  them  that  I'd  be  all  right  in  a 
minute,  but  I  just  couldn't  get  it  out. 

I  never  woke  up  as  the  fumes  snaked  into  my 
room.  I  stood  yelling  as  he  stabbed  me  again  and 
again.  1  shot  up  the  bag  as  soon  as  I  got  home, 
but  I  thought  it  smelled  funny  when  I  cooked  it. 
I  was  asleep  in  the  park  when  these  kids  came 
by.  I  crawled  out  the  window  and  felt  sick  look- 
ing down,  so  1  just  threw  myself  out  and  looked 
up  as  I  fell.  I  thought  I  could  get  warm  by  burn- 
ing some  newspaper  in  a  soup  pot.  I  went  to 
pieces  very  slowly  and  was  happy  when  it  finally 
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stopped.  I  thought  the  train  was  going  way  too 
fast,  but  I  kept  on  reading.  I  let  this  guy  pick  me 
up  at  the  party,  and  sometime  later  we  went  off 
in  his  car.  I  felt  real  sick,  but  the  nurse  thought  1 
was  kidding.  1  jumped  over  to  the  other  fire  es- 
cape, but  my  foot  slipped.  I  thought  I  had  time 
to  cross  the  street.  I  thought  the  floor  would 
support  my  weight.  1  thought  nobody  could 
touch  me.  1  never  knew  what  hit  me. 

They  put  me  in  a  hag.  They  nailed  me  up  in  a 
box.  They  walked  me  down  Mulberry  Street  fol- 
lowed by  altar  boys  and  four  priests  under  a 
canopy  and  everybody  in  the  neighborhood 
singing  the  "Libera  Me  Domine."  They  collected 
me  in  pieces  all  through  the  park.  They  laid  me 
in  state  under  the  rotunda  for  three  days.  They 
engraved  my  name  on  the  pediment.  They  drew 
my  collar  up  to  my  chin  to  hide  the  hole  in  my 
neck.  They  laughed  about  me  over  baked  meats 
and  rye  whiskey.  They  didn't  know  who  I  was 
when  they  fished  me  out  and  still  didn't  know  six 
months  later.  They  held  my  body  for  ransom  and 
collected,  but  by  that  time  they  had  burned  it. 
They  never  found  me.  They  threw  me  in  the  ce- 
ment mixer.  They  heaped  all  of  us  into  a  trench 
and  stuck  a  monument  on  top.  They  cut  me  up 


at  the  medical  school.  They  weighed  down  my 
ankles  and  tossed  me  in  the  drink.  Tliey  named  a 
dormitory  after  me.  They  gave  speeches  claiming 
1  was  some  kind  of  tin  saint.  They  hauled  me 
away  in  the  ashman's  cart.  They  put  me  on  a 
boat  and  took  me  to  an  island.  They  tried  to 
keep  my  mother  from  throwing  herself  in  after 
me.  They  bought  me  my  first  suit  and  dressed  me 
up  in  it.  They  marched  to  City  Hall  holding  can- 
dles and  shouting  my  name.  They  forgot  all 
about  me  and  took  down  my  picture. 

So  give  my  eyes  to  the  eye  bank,  give  my  • 
blood  to  the  blood  bank.  Make  my  hair  into 
switches,  put  my  teeth  into  rattles,  sell  my 
heart  to  the  junkman.  Give  my  spleen  to  the 
mayor.  Hook  my  lungs  to  an  engine.  Stretch 
my  guts  down  the  avenue.  Stick  my  head  on  a 
pike,  plug  my  spine  to  the  third  rail,  throw  my 
liver  and  lights  to  the  winner.  Grind  my  nails 
up  with  sage  and  camphor  and  sell  it  under  the 
counter.  Set  my  hands  in  the  window  as  a  re- 
minder. Take  my  name  from  me  and  make  it  a 
verb.  Think  of  me  when  you  run  out  of  money. 
Remember  me  when  you  fall  on  the  sidewalk. 
Mention  me  when  they  ask  you  what  hap- 
pened. 1  am  everywhere  under  your  feet.  b 
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WAR 

The  lure  of  gunfire 
and  the  enemy  within 


BY  SCOTT  ANDERSON 


I've  never  known  precisely  what  to  call  it, 
but  this  is  how  it  begins:  heat,  thick  trop- 
ical heat,  still  air  that  smells  of  sweat  and 
paddy  water,  and  Athuma  being  led  into  the 
hut,  the  afternoon  sun  behind  her  so  that  she  is 
only  a  silhouette  against  the  hard  light.  She 
moves  toward  me,  emerges  from  shadow,  and  I 
see  her,  always  as  if  for  the  first  time,  a  slender 
woman  with  long  black  hair,  a  floral-print 
sarong,  and  that  is  where  I  stop  it — I've  be- 
come quite  good  at  stopping  it  there.  But  if  I 
am  not  vigilant,  the  scene  continues.  Athuma 
is  in  the  wicker  chair,  just  four  feet  away,  and 
then  she  leans  toward  me,  looks  into  my  eyes — 
hers  are  brown  with  flecks  of  yellow — and  is 
about  to  speak,  and  if  1  am  not  vigilant,  1  hear 
her  voice  again. 

What  I  can  say  is  that  this  remembrance 
comes  when  it  wants  to.  I  can  be  content  or  un- 
happy, on  a  crowded  street  or  standing  alone,  I 
can  be  anywhere  at  any  time,  and  I  will  sudden- 
ly be  returned  to  that  hut,  all  the  sounds  and 
smells  and  tastes  there  waiting  for  me,  the  black 
silhouette  of  Athuma  fixed  in  my  eye  like  a 
sunspot,  and  until  I  close  off  the  vision  there  is 
the  peculiar  feeling  that  I  am  being  asked  ro  try 


again  to  save  Athuma,  that  the  events  of  that 
day  ten  years  ago  have  yet  to  be  lived. 

The  sensation  comes  on  this  night,  the 
second  of  November  1995.  I  am  in 
Chechnya,  standing  in  the  courtyard  of 
a  house,  trying  to  count  off  the  artillery  against 
the  sky.  Normally,  this  is  not  difficult — you  see 
the  flash  and  count  off,  five  seconds  to  a  mile, 
until  you  hear  the  blast — but  on  this  night  so 
many  shells  fall  their  flashes  are  like  sheet  light- 
ning against  the  low  clouds,  the  roar  rolling 
over  the  land,  a  steady  white  noise  of  war. 

But  I  am  patient  when  it  comes  to  such 
things,  and  I  wait  for  my  moment.  I  spot  three 
quick,  nearly  overlapping,  pulses  of  light  streak 
out  along  the  base  of  the  clouds,  and  I  begin  to 
count.  I  count  for  a  long  time,  so  long  1  imag- 
ine I've  missed  the  moment,  but  at  fifty-five 
seconds  1  hear  it:  three  soft  knocks,  little  more 
than  taps  amid  the  avalanche  of  sound. 

Fifty-five  seconds.  Eleven  miles.  They  are 
shelling  Bamut  again.  It  is  a  small  village  up  in 
the  mountains,  a  place  I  think  about  so  much  I 
no  longer  even  refer  to  it  by  name.  They  have 
shelled  it  every  night  I  have  been  in  Chech- 
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Scott  Anderson  is  a  contributing  editor  of  Harper's  MH).;;i:ine  Hr,  most  recent  article,  "Looking  for  Mr.  Yaponchik," 
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I  KXOW  I  DIDN'T 

KILL  ATH IMA, 

THAT  I  TRIED  TO 

SAVE  HER 
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nya — just  a  tew  dnzcn  roun>.is  some  nights,  sc\'- 
eral  huni.lrcd  on  t)rhcrs.  The  shellinsj;  has  never 
been  as  hea\y  as  tonight. 

As  1  ha\'e  done  many  times  these  past  tew 
days,  1  travel  the  p.ith  to  the  village  in  my 
mind.  Not  eleven  miles  by  road,  more  like  thir- 
ty-tive.  The  paved  road  cuts  across  the  hroad 
plain  until  it  climbs 
into  the  foothills.  Af- 
ter a  time,  a  narrow 
dirt  track  appears, 
and  it  leads  across  the 
river  and  into  the 
mountains.  At  some 
unmarketl  spcu  on 
this  tr<ick,  i>erhaps  an 
hour  or  sii  past  the 
river,  neutral  grouni.1 
is  left  and  the  war 
zone  begins.  One  is  then  quite  close  to  the  vil- 
lage, maybe  just  another  halt  hour,  but  there 
are  mines  sometimes,  and  sometimes  the  heli- 
copter gunships  sneak  in  over  the  hills  to  de- 
stroy whatever  they  find. 

The  road  ends  at  the  village.  It  is  built  along 
the  exposed  flank  oi  a  mountain  valley,  and 
the  Russians  are  on  the  surrounding  heights 
with  their  tanks  and  artillery  batteries.  The 
way  in  is  also  the  only  way  out,  but  any  deci- 
sion to  leave  is  up  to  the  rebels,  and  they  do 
not  trust  outsiders.  Since  this  war  began  eleven 
months  ago,  a  number  of  people  have  vanished 
in  the  village,  and  there  are  stories  ot  torture, 
that  some  of  those  missing  were  buried  alive.  1 
have  been  frightened  ot  the  place  since  I  tirst 
heard  ot  it.  On  this  night,  its  name  sounds  like 
death  to  me. 

I  am  both  asti)nished  and  appalled  by  what  is 
about  to  happen.  1  havt  come  to  Chechnya  to 
look  for  a  middle-aged  Aaiierican  man  who  dis- 
appeared here  seven  months  ago.  He  was  last 
seen  alive  in  the  village.  1  did  not  know  this 
man,  and  he  is  dead,  oi  coLirse,  bur  there  is  a 
part  ot  me  that  has  not  acci'prei.1  this,  that  holds 
to  the  fantastic  notion  that  he  is  still  alive  and  1 
might  save  him,  and  in  the  morning  I  will  go  to 
the  village  in  hopes  of  finding  him. 

But  this  is  nothing;  who  cares  it  I  choose  to 
do  something  stupid.^  What  is  appalling  is  that 
1  have  maneuvered  totir  others  mto  sharing  my 
journey,  and  on  this  night,  I  can  no  longer  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  1  have  done  this  simply  be- 
cause 1  need  them,  each  of  them,  that  in  the 
very  simple  moral  equation  between  my  needs 
and  the  safety  ot  iithers,  I  have  chosen  myselt. 
Nt)t  that  this  changes  much;  even  now,  1  teel 
incapable  ot  stopping  what  I  have  engineered. 

If  1  wanted  to  keep  things  simple,  1  would 
say  that  this  is  a  story  about  war,  about  modern 
war  and  the  way  it  is  toLight.  Or  I  would  say 


story  reassure  me  of  this) 
ething  about  that  day  I  H  r 


thai  this  is  a  story  about  obsession,  the  da(;e 
ous  lure  ot  taith  and  hope.  What  wou 
harder  for  me  to  explain  is  that  this  is  a 
story  about  truth.  Not  the  truth  of  the  miitj 
rational,  intellectual,  able  to  make  order  ol|( 
chao-s — but  emotional  truth,  what  is  knowiHe 
fore  the  mind  takes  over,  what  seeps  in 
the  mind  relaxes,  the  truth  your  heart  belt 

Rationally,  1  know  1  did  not  kill  Athur 
was  in  a  difficult  situatitMi,  and  I  did  w 
could  under  the  circumstances  to  save  her. 
mind  myself  of  this  often.  The  few  peopll 
whom  I've  told  the  s 

But  there  is  st)me 
never  told  anyone.  Before  Athuma  was  led  ) 
the  hut,  I  believed  1  was  the  one  they  mear  ;i 
kill.  When  the  vision  comes  and  I  am  «  i 
back  to  that  afternoon,  my  very  first  sensal  l 
upon  seeing  Athuma  is  relief,  a  profound  re';l 
because  it  is  only  then  1  understand  that  In 
to  live,  that  it  is  she  who  is  about  to  die.  .■  u 
in  that  moment,  there  is  the  blossoming  ot  v 
own  private  truth.  Emotional,  irrational-!:( 
anyone  else,  perhaps  absurd — but  whenev* 
see  Athuma's  silhouette,  I  believe  that  sh  is 
coming  forward  to  die  in  my  place,  that  o  •.< 
again  1  am  being  called  upon  to  play  a  partii 
her  murder.  ' 

1  don't  wish  to  make  too  much  of  this.  W'i( 
happened  to  me  is  nothing  compared  wh 
what  happens  to  other  people  in  war.  And,i 
course,  what  happened  to  me  is  nothing  cc 
pared  with  what  happened  to  Athuma. 

Yet  the  events  in  that  hut  carved  a  neat 
\isu)n  in  my  life.  Before  I  was  one  way,  and 
terward  1  was  another.  And  just  as  my  life 
fore  made  it  inevitable  that  one  day  I  wo 
come  tace-to-tace  with  Athuma — some  Atl 
ma — so  after  her  it  was  inevitable  that  one  l 
1  would  come  to  this  night  in  Chechnya. 


Itirst  went  to  war  because  I  thought 
would  he  exciting — and  I  was  right, 
the  most  exciting  thing  1  have  ever  exj 
rienced,  a  level  of  excitement  so  overwhelm 
as  to  be  impossible  to  prepare  tor,  impossible 
ever  forget. 

This  attraction  is  not  something  to  be  d 
cussed  in  polite  company,  ot  course.  Yet  I  km 
I  am  hardly  alone  in  my  reaction.  For  a  gre 
number  ot  people,  and  perhaps  especially  t 
those  who  traditionally  have  been  called  upt 
to  wage  it — young  men — war  has  always  bet 
an  object  of  intense  fascination,  viewed  as  lift 
ultimate  test,  its  most  awful  thrill.  Of  all  tl 
easy,  comfortable  aphorisms  that  have  ev 
been  coined  about  war — that  it  is  hell,  that 
tries  men's  souls — I  suspect  the  odd  utteranc 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  made  at  the  Battle 
Fredericksburg  in  December  1862,  may  com 
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;st  to  capturing  the  complicated  emotions 

■ose  who  have  actually  experienced  it.  "It  is 

that  war  is  so  terrible,"  Lee  said,  gazing 

a  valley  where  thousands  of  soldiers  would 

die,  "or  we  should  grow  too  fond  of  it." 

at  if  the  guilty  attraction  endures,  it  now 

es  with  a  heavier  price.  This  is  because  the 

em  war  zone  bears  little  resemblance  to 

I  of  130,  or  even  50,  years  ago.  What  were 

'li;i;  the  traditional  inhabitants  of  a  battle- 

! — soldiers,  or  journalists  like  myself — to- 

represent  only  a  tiny  minority,  their  num- 

overwhelmed  by  the  purely  innocent,  the 

111;  dans  who  find  themselves  trapped  in  war's 

.  On  this  modern  battlefield,  comparisons 

he  Fredericksburgs  and  Waterloos  and 

idalcanals  of  history — ritualized  slaughters 

veen  opposing  armies — are  largely  useless. 

a  true  comparison,  one  must  reach  back  to 

1  at  his  most  primitive,  to  the  time  when 

jarous  hordes  swept  over  the  countryside 

ng  waste  to  everything  and  everyone  in 

!_jir  path,  when  a  "battlefield"  was  defined 

ply  by  the  presence  of  victims. 

V  few  simple  statistics  illustrate  this  regres- 

1.  In  the  American  Civil  War,  civilian  casu- 

ss  were  so  low  that  no  one  even  bothered  to 

nt  them.  From  1900  to  1950,  civilians  con- 

■jted  roughly  50  percent  of  all  war-related  ca- 

Ities.  By  the  1960s,  civilians  represented  63 


percent  of  all  casualties,  and  by  the  1980s,  the 
figure  was  74  percent.  For  every  "conventional 
war,"  such  as  Operation  Desert  Storm,  that 
pushes  the  percentage  down  a  fraction,  there  is  a 
Bosnia  or  a  Rwanda  that  sends  it  ever  upward. 
The  world  has  seen  many  of  these  wars.  Since 
1980,  according  to  Worhi  Military  ayvi  Social  Ex- 
penditures, a  periodic  compendium,  73  wars  have 
raged  around  the  globe.  "War,"  of  course,  is  a 
relative  term.  According  to  human  rights 
groups,  last  year  alone  there  were  22  "high  in- 
tensity conflicts"  (defined  as  1,000  or  more 
deaths),  39  "low  intensity  conflicts,"  and  40  "se- 
rious disputes."  The  250-odd  wars  of  this  century 
have  taken  a  collective  toll  of  110  million  lives. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  the  truest  mark  of 
the  last  hundred  years  is  not  industrialism,  or 
the  rise  of  America,  or  the  moon  landing,  or  the 
computer,  but  the  waging  of  war — that  war  is 
the  greatest  art  form  of  our  century.  Human  in- 
genuity, it  appears,  has  perfected  the  technolo- 
gies of  death  and,  like  a  kid  with  a  new  sling- 
shot, cannot  help  but  find  targets  everywhere. 

The  result  is  that  today's  "hallowed  ground" 
is  not  at  all  like  the  pastoral  valley  Robert  E. 
Lee  gazed  upon  at  Fredericksburg,  is  barren  of 
the  trappings  of  heroic  folly  that  can  be  im- 
mortalized by  poets  and  painters.  Instead,  this 
hallowed  ground  is  a  ditch  or  a  filthy  alley  or  a 
cluster  of  burned  homes,  and  it  is  inordinately 
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populated  by  the  elderly,  hy  imnhers  and  their 
children,  by  tl"n)se  nut  quick  enough  to  escape. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  the  lucky  few  who  are 
able  to  traverse  this  landscape  with  a  degree  of 
physical  iiiiinunity  (journalists,  most  obviously, 
but  also  soldiers  and  guerrillas  now  that  most 
"battle"  means  the  risk-tree  killing  ot  the  de- 
fenseless rather  than  Hghtuig  other  combat- 
ants), hut  even  they  cannot  arrange  an  immu- 
nity for  the  soul.  If  for  them  war  still  holds  an 
excitement,  it  is  an  excitement  that  the  healthy 
conscience  recognizes  as  obscene.  And  if  war 
can  still  be  viewed  as  life's  greatest  challenge,  it 
is  now  less  a  test  of  any  concept  of  courage  or 
manhood  than  of  simple  human  resiliency. 

As  a  child,  I  always  thought  of  war  as  some- 
thing that  would  eventually  find  me.  The 
youngest  son  of  an  American  foreign-aid  officer, 
I  was  raised  in  the  East  Asian  nations  of  South 
Korea  and  Taiwan,  briefly  in  Indonesia — "front- 
line states,"  as  they  were  called  in  the  1960s,  in 
the  global  military  crusade  against  Communism. 
Although  culturally  very  different,  there  was  a 
certain  ctmtinuity  to  these  places:  in  each,  the 
people  lived  in  thrall  of  a  venal  American-allied 
dictatorship,  soldiers  ruled  the  streets  under 
martial  law  or  state-of-siege  decrees,  aiid  the 
long-awaited  Red  invasion,  we  were  constantly 
told,  could  come  at  any  moment.  In  South  Ko- 
rea, soldiers  rounded  up  and  imprisoned  student 
demonstrators,  then  labeled  them  Communist 
provocateurs.  The  entrance  to  my  elementary 
school  in  Taiwan  was  guarded  by  an  enormous 
antiaircraft  gun,  two  soldiers  constantly  scan- 
ning the  skies  with  binoculars  for  some  sign  of 
the  marauding  Red  Chinese.  Every  October 
10 — Double-Ten  Day — Chiang  Kai-Shek 
amassed  tens  oi  thousands  of  his  troops  in 
Taipei's  central  square  and  exhorted  them  to 
war,  crying,  "Back  to  the  Mainland!"  as  cheers 
rang  and  artillery  souiuIclI. 

This  spirit  of  war  was  all  around  me.  My  father 
had  fought  in  World  War  11,  had  been  an  eyewit- 
ness to  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  My  godfather 
was  an  Air  Force  major.  As  the  Vietnam  War  es- 
calated in  the  late  '60s,  our  small  American  en- 
clave ill  the  hills  above  Taipei  became  home  to 
the  families  oi  army  officers  fighting  there,  their 
children  my  new  playmates.  When  I  was  seven, 
the  first  G.I.  I  knew,  George,  gave  my  brother 
and  me  green  berets  from  Saigon  and  took  us  to 
the  Taipei  zoo — this  was  on  his  last  R&.R  visit 
before  he  was  killed  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 

War,  then,  came  to  .seem  like  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon to  me,  a  cyclical  storm  always  mass- 
ing on  the  near  horizon.  Eventually,  1  was  sure, 
the  right  conditions  would  develop,  the  winds 
would  shift,  and  war  would  come  to  where  I 
was.  Because  this  was  in  the  natural  order  of 
tbmgs,  1  was  not  frightened;  if  anything,  1 


awaited  it  with  impatience.  I  looked  forw; 
Double-Ten  Day  the  way  other  childreP 
Christmas,  and  each  time  1  watched  Cia( 
Kai-Shek  rai.se  an  enfeebled  fist  in  the  ai 
squawk  his  call  to  battle,  I  felt  a  shivering] 
and  thought  to  myself,  "This  time  he  me 
this  time  it's  really  going  to  happen." 

Rut  as  fate  would  have  it,  war  neve 
come  to  me.  Instead,  1  had  to  go  find  it 
twenty-four  and  it  was  August  of  1983. 

For  five  months,  a  girlfriend  and  I  had  ra 
eled  through  Europe,  hitchhiking  and  I 
packing,  slowly  going  through  the  monq 
had  saved  from  a  year  of  working  in  re 
rants.  In  Athens,  we  were  down  to  $30 
our  return  tickets  to  the  United  States.  Nelh 
o(  us  wanted  to  go  home  yet,  but  we  differu  ( 
how  best  to  forestall  it.  She  was  leaning  toai 
picking  grapes  in  Italy  or  hanging  out  on  a  f 
butz  in  Israel.  I  was  leaning  toward  Beirut 

Beirut  had  been  in  the  news  a  lot  that 
Since  the  Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon  the  p! 
ous  summer,  the  city  had  sunk  ever  deeper 
chat«,  a  free-fire  zone  for  a  bewildering  arr; 
armies  and  private  militias.  Four  Wester 
tions — the  United  States,  Britain,  Fnince.ti 
Italy — had  sent  in  troops,  the  Multuiatni: 
Peacekeeping  Force,  to  restore  order,  and  o 
they  were  being  attacked  as  well;  by  August  .it 
American  Embassy  had  been  torn  in  halt  ' 
car  bomb  that  killed  sixty-three,  and  a  tier 
odd  Marines  had  been  killed  or  wouni.le.  j 
their  isolated  outposts  around  the  city. 

I'd  heard  vague  stories  about  how  news  aji' 
cies  ani.1  wire  services  were  always  lookiiiL'O 
"stringers"  in  dangerous,  newsworthy  pla  ;s 
and  Beirut  seemed  to  fit  the  bill.  Just  w  a 
"stringing"  entailed,  1  hadn't  a  clue,  but  I  n  n 
aged  to  convince  my  girlfriend  otherwise. 

From  the  moment  we  stepped  off  the  plan  a 
Beirut  airport  and  I  saw  the  shell-pocked  tci  i 
nal  bLiilding,  the  ring  of  tanks  and  armored  [i 
sonnel  cars,  the  soldiers  holding  back  a  h  ',t 
throng  of  civilians  desperate  to  find  some  \>y 
any  way,  out  of  the  city,  1  felt  1  was  in  a  f  imi  d 
place,  the  place  of  my  childhood  visions. 

And,  I  must  admit,  it  was  just  as  thrilling    1 
always  imagined  it  would  be.  At  night,  1  lax  r 
bed  and  listened  to  the  crack  of  sniper  tire  ;  J 
the  peculiar  feline  scream  of  Katyusha  rock<s 
the  low  rumble  of  artillery  from  the  battles  t  :• 
ing  place  in  the  Chouf  foothills  some  titttr 
miles  away.  By  day,  1  was  a  tourist  of  war.  Mil 
mornings,  1  would  leave  the  relative  safety  il 
our  hotel  on  Rue  Hamra,  a  inain  commerLi 
street  of  West  Beirut,  and  walk  the  mile  do 
to  the  shattered  old  city  center  around  Mart ' 
Square,  inch  my  way  as  close  as  possible  to  t 
firefights  that  periodically  sprang  up  along  r 
Green  Line,  the  no-man's-land  separati  . 
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*a!  slim  West  Beirut  from  the  Christian  East. 
'Jffn  Iking  the  ruined  streets,  past  buildings  that 
been  blasted  so  many  times  they  resembled 
Lting  houses  of  wax,  hearing  the  occasional 
ishot  echo  from  some  unseen  sniper,  1  felt 
uisitely  alive.  It  was  as  if  I  had  supernatural 
I'ers:  I  heard  the  slightest  sound  from  blocks 
ly,  my  vision  seemed  telescopic,  1  could  iso- 
;  the  faintest  scents  in  the  air.  And  through 
ill  came  a  strange,  ethereal  quality,  a  sense 
it  I  wasn't  really  there  but  viewing  every- 
Qg  from  a  remove,  through  a  lens;  and  this 
ility  rendered  pedestrian  issues — of  self- 
servation,  of  what  was  bravery  and  what  was 
pidity — moot.  1  was  invisible,  invulnerable; 
ullet  could  not  find  me. 

could  justify  my 
irism,  of  course:  1  was 
Dking  for  a  job.  As  1 
ide  the  rounds  of  the  dif- 
ent  news  bureaus,  I  was 
;eted  with  puzzlement, 
xed,  1  imagine,  with 
ntempt — the  same  con- 
tnpt  1  would  later  feel 
len  meeting  dilettantes 
war  zones.  Some  jour- 
lists  urged  me  to  leave  Beirut.  Others  were 
ietly  encouraging:  the  level  of  violence  was 
b  )t  yet  to  a  point  where  they  needed  another 
nd,  but  I  was  to  check  back  if  something  big 
ppened. 

1  had  been  swept  up  in  the  madness  of  the 

ace,  but  my  girlfriend  had  not.  To  her,  Beirut 

is  just  an  ever-unfolding  tragedy.  The  sight  of 

te  amputees  hobbling  along  the  waterfront 

omenade,  the  white  fear  in  the  faces  of  the 

)ung  Marines  guarding  the  new  American 

inbassy  saddened  her  to  tears,  and  after  a  few 

eiys  she  stopped  accompanying  me  on  my 

Tjalks,  would  stay  in  the  hotel  reading  books 

id  writing  letters. 

I  One  day,  a  firefight  that  had  started  down  at 

le  Green  Line  in  the  early  morning  gradually 

loved  up  the  hill  toward  us;  by  noon,  1  esti- 

lated  it  to  be  about  a  half-mile  away,  the  con- 

ussions  causing  the  hotel  room  to  shake.  1  had 

iarned  to  temper  my  enthusiasm  around  my 

irlfriend — it  disgusted  her — and  for  an  hour  or 

3  I  pretended  to  read,  trying  to  invent  a  plau- 

ible  excuse  to  go  outside. 

"1  think  I'll  check  in  with  Reuters,"  I  said, 
3ssing  my  book  aside.  "Want  to  come?" 

She  looked  up  from  her  letter  writing.  She 
/as  not  the  least  bit  fooled.  "Go  ahead." 

With  guilty  pleasure,  1  left  the  hotel  and 

tarted  down  Rue  Hamra,  which  was  oddly  de- 

erted,  in  the  direction  of  the  shooting.  When 

came  to  Clemen^eau  Place,  I  stopped. 

The  small  park  had  once  been  beautiful  but 


I  FOUND  WAR  TO 

BE  AS  THRILLING 

AS  I  IMAGINED 

IT  WOULD  BE 


had  long  ago  been  destroyed,  most  of  its  trees 
shorn  to  stumps  by  shellfire.  1  had  walked 
through  Clemengeau  Place  many  times  on  my 
wanderings  to  the  old  city  center,  another  half- 
mile  on,  and  there  were  usually  vendors  and 
children,  old  men  lolling  on  the  grass.  On  this 
day  there  was  no  one. 

The  gunfire  sounded  very  close,  and  1  stud- 
ied the  buildings  on  the  far  side  of  the  park  for 
snipers.  For  the  first  time  since  arriving  in 
Beirut,  I  felt  a  glimmer  of  dread,  made  stronger 
somehow  by  the  bright  sunlight  and  heavy 
stillness  of  the  leaves  in  the  few  remaining 
trees.  I  decided  to  go  back,  but  as  I  turned,  I 
saw  an  Arab  man  standing  perhaps  twenty  feet 
away.  I  was  startled  that  1 
hadn't  noticed  him  before. 
He  wore  a  long  white  robe, 
appeared  to  be  about  forty, 
and  he,  too,  was  staring 
across  the  park,  as  if  wait- 
ing for  some  sign. 

1     don't     know     who 

stepped  first,  but  without 

words  passing,  we  started 

through  the  park  together. 

We  walked  at  the  same 

speed,  separated  by  some  twenty  feet,  and  out 

of  the  comer  of  my  eye  1  saw  the  white  of  his 

robe,  and  it  encouraged  me. 

We  had  gone  only  a  very  short  distance, 
maybe  thirty  paces,  when  the  white  of  his  robe 
slipped  from  my  vision.  I  stopped  and  looked 
over  to  him.  He  was  standing  still,  his  head 
bent  forward,  and  1  saw  that  he  was  working 
his  lips  furiously,  licking  them,  biting  them, 
the  way  some  insane  people  do.  Then  he  began 
to  walk  in  a  small,  tight  circle,  his  left  leg  kick- 
ing oui,  his  right  dragging  slightly,  his  lips  still 
moving  but  producing  no  sound.  After  his  sec- 
ond or  third  turn  on  the  walkway,  I  noticed  a 
small  red  spot  on  his  robe,  over  his  heart,  and  1 
saw  how  this  spot  grew  each  time  he  turned  to 
face  me.  After  five  or  six  circles,  he  abruptly  sat 
down  on  the  concrete,  the  force  causing  his 
head  to  jerk,  his  legs  .splayed  out  before  him. 
With  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  both  hands, 
he  pinched  the  fabric  of  his  robe  on  either  side 
of  the  spreading  red  spot  and  pulled  it  away 
from  his  chest,  as  if  it  were  a  stain  he  did  not 
want  to  have  touch  his  skin. 

1  felt  rooted  to  the  ground.  I  knew  that  I 
should  either  go  to  him  or  run,  get  out  of 
Clemengeau  Place,  but  1  was  incapable  of  de- 
ciding. Then  the  man  fell  onto  his  left  side,  his 
hands  not  breaking  his  fa!!,  his  fingers  still 
clutchuig  the  fabric,  and  I  knew  he  was  dead 
from  the  way  his  body  settled  on  the  concrete.  1 
turned  and  walked  back  the  way  we  had  come. 
As  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  I  tried  to  find 
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nicanini^  in  \vli;it  haJ  happcncil.  1  liad  just 
watched  a  person  die,  and  1  knew  it  had  to 
mean  something,  hut  no  matter  how  hard  1 
tried,  1  simply  could  not  imhue  the  event  with 
much  siyniticance.  We  had  walked  together 
across  the  park,  and  a  hullet  had  come,  and  it 
had  found  him  and  it  h.id  not  fi)und  me,  ani.1 
he  had  died  and  I  had  noi.  That  was  all. 

It  took  me  some  time  to  realize  that  this — 
the  sheer  lack  of  meaning  in  what  had  hap- 
pened— was  the  lesson.  War's  first  horror  is  not 
that  people  die  for  perverse  reasons,  for  a  cause, 
hut  that  they  i.lie  for  no  discernihle  reascm  at 
all.  They  die  hecause  they  j^uess  wrong.  They 
seek  shelter  in  huildings  when  they  should  flee 


the  ache  in  your  knees,  then  in  your  uw  iffi' 
chest,  and  hefore  long  you  can  start  imagiii 
that  it  is  insitie  you  and  will  not  leave.  1  va 
der  if  this  is  why  people  go  mad  during  hf 
hardments;  not  the  fear  of  a  cjuick  death,  .i 
shell  finding  you,  hut  the  fear  of  a  slow  c» 
the  sense  that  the  constant  thrummi 
through  your  hody  is  inflicting  violence  f*i 
within.  And  in  Chechnya,  these  thoughtssi 
from  eleven  miles  away,  from  perfect  safety,  f 
The  courtyard  I  am  standing  in  is  an  exp;)6 
of  concrete  enclosed  hy  an  eight-foot  hit 
wall.  Along  the  far  wall  is  a  fallow  flower  Ki 
cross  the  concrete  and  step  onto  the  hare  ea;fl 
The  vibrations  are  much  softer  here,  barely  1; 
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onto  open  grounLl,  they  stay  on  open  ground 
when  they  should  hide  in  buildings,  rhey  trust 
in  their  neighbors  when  they  should  fear  them, 
and  none  of  it  is  knowable — nothing  is  re- 
vealed as  foolish  or  wrong  or  naive — until  it  is 
too  late.  All  that  the  death  in  Clemenc^eau 
Place  meant  was  that  the  Arab  man  should  not 
have  attempted  to  cross  the  park  that  after- 
noon, and  it  was  this  very  paucity  of  meaning 
that  stunned  me,  that  1  wished  not  to  see. 

Others  have  likenei.1  the  souni.1  of  an 
artillery  bombari.lment  to  the  sky  be- 
ing rippeel  apart.  I  don't  know.  What 
1  can  say  is  that  after  a  time  it  no  longer  even 
seems  like  a  sound  but  something  animate.  It 
tra\els  through  tlie  ground,  and  you  first  feel 


ticeable.  I  lean  my  back  against  the  wal 
soothed  by  the  stillness. 

Ryan  comes  out  of  the  house.  I  realize  by  tl 
way  he  peers  around  the  courtyard  that  I 
can't  see  me  in  the  dark.  For  a  momeiit  I  thin 
he  will  go  back  inside,  hut  then  he  sits  on  th 
steps,  leans  onto  his  knees. 

I  am  not  in  the  mood  to  deal  with  Ryan.  H 
is  twenty-two — a  kid,  really,  considering  wherl 
I  have  brought  him — and  a  couple  of  years  ag' 
he  left  his  native  Southern  California  tf 
scratch  out  an  existence  teaching  English  it 
Moscow.  When  I  offered  him  $150  a  day  t(' 
come  to  Chechnya  as  my  interpreter.  In 
jumped  at  the  chance.  He  is  a  good  guy,  intelli 
gent  and  sweet-natured,  but  he  left  behind  ; 
pleasant  life  in  Moscow,  a  girlfriend  he  want: 
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'f  up|aarry,  and  he  has  no  idea  what  he  has  gi)t- 
'W  himself  into.  I  have  not  told  him  that  he 
4  chosen  to  make  this  journey  simply  he- 
's Mic  no  one  else  would. 
1)  should  feel  grateful  to  Ryan,  hut  I  don't, 
her,  he  irritates  me.  I  have  attributed  this 
lis  talkativeness,  his  fierce  determination  to 
every  minute  of  his  days  with  words.  When 
first  arrived  here,  1  tried  to  explain  that  the 
>t  important  safeguard  on  a  battlefield  was 
isten,  but  Ryan  has  either  been  unwilling  or 
:ble  to  heed  this  advice — and  on  this  matter 
ive  not  been  patient.  Now  I  tell  him  to  be 
eai  et  fifteen  or  twenty  times  a  day,  and  the 
re  he  talks  the  less  I  do. 
\fter  some  minutes,  I  step  from  the  flower  bed 
walk  softly  across  the  courtyard.  I'm  only  a 
:    feet  away  when  Ryan  jumps,  startled  by  my 
^cnce.  "Whoa,"  he  says.  "Where  were  you?" 
don't  answer. 

de  moves  over  on  the  step,  clearing  a  space 
me,  but  I  remain  standing,  lean  against  the 
ir  railing.  I  feel  the  ache  in  my  knees  again 
.'  vibrations  in  the  metal  rail  against  my 
lulder.  "They're  really  blasting  the  shit  out 
it,  aren't  they?"  Ryan  says. 
[  don't  answer. 

'It's  never  been  this  bad  before.  Are  they  do- 
;  air  strikes?" 

'Tanks  and  artillery,"  I  reply.  "No  planes." 
I'm  quite  sure  he  doesn't  like  me — how 
aid  he  like  someone  who  tells  him  to  shut  up 
enty  times  a  day? — but  Ryan  maintains  ap- 
arances.  More  than  anything,  I  think  he  is 
pressed  by  how  I  watch  and  listen  out  here, 
agines  me  to  be  something  of  an  idiot  savant 
ren  it  comes  to  gauging  danger. 
He  has  no  way  of  realizing  that,  in  fact,  1 
low  very  little.  Even  though  it  is  elementary 
lysics,  I  do  not  know,  for  example,  it  the 
unds  I  hear,  which  I  carefully  count  off  each 
ght,  come  when  the  shells  are  launched  or 
aen  they  explode.  1  don't  know  if  the  count  is 
town  off  by  wind  or  topography.  I  don't  real- 
know  if  what  I  am  hearing  are  tank  or  ar- 
ilery  rounds.  And  I  still  imagine  that  knowing 
lese  things  could  be  important,  that  knowl- 
jlge  alone  might  somehow  keep  us  safe. 
!  "Do  you  believe  the  stories  about  them  bury- 
jig  people  alive?"  Ryan  asks. 
I  "They're  rumors,"  I  say. 
"I  know,  but  do  you  think  they're  true.'" 
He  is  apprehensive,  of  course,  as  we  all  are, 
nd  it  would  take  very  little  from  me  to  reas- 
ire  him,  to  at  least  take  the  edge  off. 
"How  would  1  know?"  I  say.  "How  in  the 
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C  OME,  AND  IT 

HAD  FOUND  HIM 
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One  night  six  weeks  ago,  1  sat  on  the  hack 
fa  houseboat  on  a  Texas  lake  with  the  twenty- 
ine-year-old  son  of  the  man  1  have  come  to 


look  for.  We  sat  there  for  many  hours,  drink- 
ing beer  and  talking — about  women  and  foot- 
ball and  Mexico,  only  occasionally  about  his 
father.  At  around  4:00  A.M.,  after  a  long  si- 
lence, both  of  us  staring  out  at  the  black  wa- 
ter, he  turned  to  me. 

"1  don't  want  you 
to  go  to  Chechnya," 
he  said.  "It's  not 
worth  it.  My  father's 
dead.  It's  not  worth 
someone  else  getting 
killed." 

The  son  had  re- 
cently ended  his  own 
four-month  search  for 
his  father  in  Chech- 
nya, and  over  the  course  of  a  few  days  in  Texas 
we  had  become  close.  Now  he  stared  down  at 
the  beer  can  clasped  in  his  hand,  then  took  a 
gulp  from  it.  "At  least  promise  me  you  won't  do 
anything  crazy." 

He  was  not  used  to  talking  to  another  man 
in  this  heartfelt  way,  and  neither  was  I.  I  drank 
from  my  beer  and  looked  out  at  the  water.  "I 
promise." 

In  the  six  weeks  since  that  night,  I  have  of- 
fered a  number  of  variations  on  this  promise. 
To  my  family  and  friends,  it  was  that  I  would 
he  careful,  that  I  would  not  do  anything  fool- 
ish. To  those  who  knew  the  details  of  the  story, 
it  was  more  specific,  that  I  would  not  attempt 
to  reach  the  village.  I  was  asked  to  make  this 
promise  so  many  times  that  I  began  to  deliver 
it  preemptively — "well,  I'm  certainly  not  going 
to  take  any  chances" — reinforcing  the  point 
with  an  incredulous  little  laugh,  as  if  the  very 
idea  was  bizarre.  And  the  truth  is,  before  I 
came  here  I  believed  my  promises. 

"What  it  they  start  shelling  while  we're 
there?"  Ryan  asks. 

I  turn  to  him.  He  is  looking  up  at  me,  moon- 
faced. This  is  something  I  haven't  considered. 
In  the  time  we've  been  in  Chechnya,  they 
have  never  shelled  the  village  during  the  day, 
always  at  night,  and  we  have  planned  our  jour- 
ney to  be  well  away  before  dark.  But  they've 
never  shelled  the  village  as  they  are  doing 
tonight,  and  it  finally  occurs  to  me  that  it 
might  be  the  prelude  to  a  ground  assault. 

'"Get  into  a  ditch,"  I  say.  "If  there  isn't  a 
ditch,  gel  to  a  low  wall,  the  closest  low  wall 
you  see." 

1  think  of  telling  him  more — of  explaining 
why  lie  should  go  to  a  low  wall  instead  of  a 
hij4h  one,  that  if  he  can  see  the  explosions  it 
means  that  he  is  against  an  exposed  wall  and 
needs  to  get  around  to  the  other  side — hut  I 
know  he  won't  remeinher  any  of  it  it  shells  start 
coming  in.  i  doubt  he'll  even  remember  the  lit- 
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rle  I'\e  siiiJ,  ani.1  I  have  an  image  of  him  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  ot  a  road — slack-jawed  and 
paralyzed — as  the  world  around  him  disappears. 

"You  have  to  understand  something,"  1  tell 
him.  "You  will  he  t)n  your  own.  In  an  artillery 
attack,  everyt)ne  is  on  their  own.  If  you  freeze 
and  stay  in  the  open,  I  won't  come  out  for  you, 
no  one  will  come  out  for  you.  It's  not  like  in 
the  movies.  Do  you  understand?" 

Ryan  nods,  hut  in  his  eyes  I  see  a  hint  at  he- 
musement,  as  if  he  is  trying  to  he  respectful  and 
suitahly  grave  but  not  really  buying  any  of  it.  I 
am  reminded  of  what  1  must 
have  been  like  at  his  age, 
politely  enduring  the  lec- 
tures of  the  correspondents 
and     photographers     in 
Beirut.  I'm  sure  I  had  the 
same  reaction,  the  same  ex- 
pression. At  twenty-two, 
you  can't  conceive  of  dying. 

But  this  is  a  different  sit- 
uation than  Beirut — Ryan  ■'■■■■■■ib^^^m 
is  here  because  I  am  here, 
he  is  following  me — and  his  expression  means 
quite  a  bit  more.  In  his  eyes,  he  is  saying,  "1 
know  you  won't  leave  me  out  there,  I  know 
you'll  come  out  for  me,"  and  that  smugness, 
that  juvenile  conviction  that  I  will  protect 
him,  angers  me. 

It  is  then  that  I  understand  the  deeper 
source  of  my  irritation  with  Ryan.  I  am  irritat- 
ed by  how  easily  and  blithely  he  left  his  girl- 
friend, his  happy,  pauper's  life  in  Moscow,  and 
placed  his  fate  in  the  hands  of  someone  like  me 
for  $150  a  day.  I  cannot  possibly  blame  him  for 
this — I  would  have  done  the  same  at  his  age — 
but  I  am  infuriated  by  his  trust  in  me. 


1  AM  FURIOUS 

THAT  HE  HAS 

PLACED  HIS  FATE 

IN  MY  HANDS 
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lor  a  long  tunc,  I  did  not  learn  any- 
thing wortii  knowing  by  going  to  war, 
and  then,  finally,  I  did.  It  happened 
on  a  November  evening  in  1986  in  Uganda, 
maybe  an  hour  before  dark,  when,  glancing  out 
the  window  of  a  moving  car,  I  saw  an  old  man, 
thin  and  bare-chested,  standing  in  an  over- 
grown field,  swinging  a  machete. 

I  think  what  1  first  noticed  was  the  intensity 
with  which  he  worked.  In  Uganda,  as  every- 
where in  rlu-  tropics,  people  laboring  in  the 
fields  pace  themselves  for  the  heat,  maintain  a 
slow,  steady  rhythm,  but  this  old  man  wielded 
his  machete  with  a  passionate  energy,  arcing  it 
high  over  his  head,  swinging  it  down  hard.  I 
asked  my  driver  to  stop  the  car  and,  from  the 
open  window,  watcheel  the  old  man  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  1  got  out  anel  started  across  the 
field  towan.1  him. 

The  grass  was  very  high,  almost  to  my  chest, 
and  1  remember  thinking  it  oekl  how  uneven 


the  ground  was,  how  it  kept  crunching  hd 
my  feet.  Hearing  my  approach,  theUs    ' 
stopped  his  work  and  watched  me.  I  savjSi'E'l 
he  was  not  as  old  as  I  had  thought,  perhaj  or* 
ly  forty-five  or  so,  his  face  and  body  agetprj  ^ 
maturely  by  peasant  life.  I  couldn't  read  hei 
pression — not  friendly,  not  curious,  real  n 
expression  at  all  beyond  a  steady  stare.  I  .htI 
to  the  space  he  had  cleared  and  saw  thetvi 
piles  he  was  making — one  of  clothing,  anihi 
of  hones — and  I  understood  then  that  wefei 
standing  in  a  killing  field,  that  the  crun&ii 
I'd  felt  under  my  feet»v 
been  the  breaking  oh 
man  bones. 

1  had  come  to  Ugan 
because  my  older  brokici 
Jon  Lee,  and  I  were  wrir 
a  book  together.  Wena 
already  coUaborateco 
one  book,  and  this  timw 
decided  to  compile  an  n 
history  of  modern  wa'b 
spending  a  year  going  in 
one  war  zone  to  the  next  interviewing  soKei 
and  guerrillas  and  the  civilians  caught  betwei 
them.  With  a  meager  advance  from  a  publh 
er,  we  packed  our  hags  and  set  out,  to  Nortbn 
Ireland,  to  the  Sudan,  now  to  Uganda,  wl  r 
one  cycle  of  civil  war  had  recently  ended  k 
another  had  just  started. 

Beginning  a  few  miles  north  of  the  capitEO 
Kampala  was  the  Luwero  Triangle,  a  verd:ii 
patch  of  farmland  that  had  once  been  hom«t< 
one  million  members  of  the  Baganda  tribe,  (e 
tween  1981  and  early  1986,  it  had  been  k 
vortex  of  a  civil  war  that  drifted  into  genoc  e 
the  Ugandan  military  had  sealed  off  the  Tria 
gle  and  tried  to  erase  it  from  existence,  razj 
villages,  murdering  an  estimated  quarter 
lion  people,  and  sending  the  rest  into  the  hi 
or  to  concentration  camps.  When  Jon  Lee  t  J 
I  arrived  in  October  1986,  the  old  governmi  i 
was  gone,  the  rebels  were  in  power,  and  tr 
survivors  were  starting  to  return.  They  ca  .- 
back  to  a  place  where  nature  had  reclaimed  i  el 
fields,  where  their  shattered  homes  had  settM] 
to  mud,  and  in  every  village  they  builuj 
memorial  to  the  horror  that  had  been  visit  11 
on  them,  a  display  of  the  bones  and  skulls  f 
their  fallen. 

For  several  weeks,  we  made  periodic  sojour; 
into  the  Triangle,  interviewing  survivoi, 
chronicling  the  atrocities,  watching  the  ht 
vest  of  the  dead.  Everywhere  were  people  ct 
rying  bundles  of  bones  on  their  backs,  on  tht 
heads,  hauling  them  to  communal  place 
where  the  remains  were  laid  out  with  math 
matical  orderliness — tibias  in  one  row,  spin 
in  another,  skulls  arrayed  in  de.scending  ord 
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I  ize.  The  survivors  then  walked  among  these 
ilays,  studying  first  one  skull  and  then  an- 
er,  hoping,  it  seemed,  that  they  might 
lehow  recognize  those  that  belonged  to 
ir  own  families.  It  was  as  if,  in  their  state  of 
tended  shock,  they  had  reverted  to  what 
y  knew:  gathering  from  the  fields,  carrying 
narket,  examining  the  yield. 
Vith  Jon  Lee  up  north,  tracking  the  newest 
le  of  war,  I  had  decided  to  make  one  more 
)  into  the  Triangle.  It  was  while  leaving, 
iding  back  to  Kampala  with  another  tape 
lection  of  atrocities,  that  1  noticed  the  man 
:he  field  with  his  machete. 
There  are  things  about  that  evening  1  can- 
;  explain.  The  man  and  I  never  spoke,  but  I 
uitively  knew  a  good  deal  about  him.  1  knew 
had  just  returned  to  the  Triangle,  that  the 
ling  field  was  his  land,  that  he  was  looking 
his  family.  I  began  to  help  him. 
This  was  not  easy,  because  there  is  nothing 
thematical  or  orderly  about  a  killing  field, 
nid  the  weeds,  bits  of  rotted  cloth  were 
igfiewn  like  garbage,  tamped  into  the  earth  by 
i  rains,  and  the  bones  lay  scattered  without 
ttern — a  pelvic  bone  here,  two  skulls  there.  I 
Tiember  thinking  that  it  was  pointless,  that 
:  would  never  be  able  to  find  what  the  farmer 
IS  looking  for,  but  then  1  saw  that  he  had  a 
item.  The  bones  he  ignored,  just  threw  them 
ito  the  pile.  It  was  the  clothes  he  studied, 
ich  time  his  slashing  revealed  a  piece  of 
Dth,  he  would  lift  it  with  the  tip  of  his  ma- 
lete  and  scrutinize  it  for  a  familiar  pattern  he- 
re throwing  it  on  the  pile  and  going  on. 
1  found  a  stick  and  began  to  do  the  same.  1 
ould  poke  at  the  cloth  until  it  came  free  from 
ria  le  earth  or  the  bones  it  encased,  then  pick  it 
eip  with  the  end  of  the  stick  and  carry  it  to 
im.  He  would  stop  his  labors  to  look  it  over, 
laybe  scrape  off  some  dirt  to  see  the  pattern, 
id  then  he  would  turn  away  without  a  word, 
id  I'd  drop  the  cloth  on  the  pile  and  go  back 
)  my  spot. 

We  went  on  like  that  for  a  long  time,  maybe 
tljiirty  or  forty  mmutes.  The  sun  dropped  to  the 
ee  line,  and  the  land  started  to  get  that  heavy 
old  light  that  comes  to  the  tropics  in  the 
vening.  I  remember  thinking  how  beautiful  it 
'as  out  there,  how  peaceful  despite  what  had 
appened,  as  if  the  land  were  trying  to  heal  it- 
elf,  and  then  I  realized  I  wasn't  hearing  the 
brush  of  the  machete  anymore,  and  1  straight- 
ned  out  of  the  tall  grass  and  turned  toward  the 
i|armer.  He  was  about  thirty  feet  away,  standing 
tock-still  and  staring  at  me.  A  piece  of  brown 
ind  white  cloth  hung  from  the  tip  of  his  ma- 
:hete,  and  even  from  that  distance  I  could  see  it 
vas  part  of  a  woman's  dress,  that  he  had  found 
lis  wife's  dress.  In  his  eyes  was  a  hatred  deeper 


than  any  I  had  ever  felt,  a  rage  without  end,  and 
I  realized  it  wasn't  passing  through  me,  it  wasn't 
as  if  I  happened  to  be  where  his  eyes  were  fixed: 
the  hatred  was  directed  at  me,  meant  for  me. 

I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  so  I  didn't  do  any- 
thing. I  didn't  go  to  him,  I  didn't  speak,  I  don't 
think  I  even  looked  sad  for  him.  The  most  I 
could  do  was  avert  my  gaze,  stare  off  across  the 
field.  Then  I  turned  and  went  back  to  the  car 
and  told  my  driver  to  take  me  to  Kampala.  I 
know  I  didn't  look  back,  but  sometimes  I 
imagine  I  did,  and  in  this  false  memory,  the 
farmer  is  watching  me  go,  the  scrap  of  his 
wife's  dress  dangling  from  his  blade,  and  across 
the  expanse  of  the  sunstruck  field  I  feel  the 
burn  of  his  hatred. 

And  here,  finally,  was  something  worth 
learning.  War  is  all  about  hatred,  and  the  ha- 
tred between  combatants  is  only  the  easiest 
kind.  At  that  moment  of  discovery,  I  believe 
the  farmer  hated  all  the  world,  not  just  the 
men  who  had  murdered  his  family:  he  hated 
me  for  being  a  witness,  hated  himself  for  hav- 
ing survived,  hated  his  wife  for  dying  and  leav- 
ing him  alone.  After  that  evening,  I  under- 
stood that  it  is  impossible  to  go  through  a  war 
and  not  learn  how  to  hate. 

Every  morning  in  Chechnya  I  awaken 
with  a  start,  instantly  alert,  and  this 
morning  is  no  different.  Out  the  win- 
dow, I  see  the  blue-black  of  dawn.  I  stare  up  at 
the  ceiling  and  listen.  Somewhere  far  off  is  the 
sound  of  a  rooster.  The  shelling  has  stopped.  I 
think  of  who  will  be  making  the  trip  today, 
three  of  us  in  this  house,  two  others  sleeping  a 
half-mile  away.  I  estimate  the  time  to  be  5:00 
A.M.  We  are  to  leave  at  8:00. 

I  go  to  the  basin  and  throw  water  on  my 
face,  then  walk  through  the  house.  All  is 
bathed  in  the  milky  wash  of  first  light.  I  pass 
Ryan.  He  is  sprawled  on  the  bed,  snoring. 
Nothing  interrupts  his  sleep. 

The  front  room  holds  a  table  with  four  chairs 
and  the  narrow  cot  where  Stanley  sleeps.  He  is 
on  his  back,  perfectly  still,  his  hands  folded  on 
his  chest.  Every  time  I've  seen  him  asleep  he  is 
in  this  position,  as  if  he  doesn't  move  at  all  dur- 
ing the  night.  Stanley  is  forty-six,  ten  years  old- 
er than  1  am,  an  American  living  in  Paris.  He 
arrived  in  Moscow  two  weeks  ago  wearing  an 
all-black  outfit — black  hiking  boots,  black 
jeans,  black  shirt,  black  jacket,  black  knit  cap — 
and  he  has  not  changed  out  of  it  since. 

Our  first  meeting  was  marked  by  a  certain 
mutual  wariness.  I  knew  Stanley  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  taking  chances,  a  war  photographer  who 
liked  to  get  as  close  as  possible  to  his  subject 
matter,  and  his  manner  at  that  first  meeting — 
his  low-pulse  calm,  the  watchful  stare  of  his 
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eyes — made  me  winder  it  he  might  jjet  us  killed 
in  Chechnya.  I  knew  he  was  wondering  the 
same  thing  ahout  me.  I  think  we  hoth  saw  re- 
flections of  ourselves  in  the  other,  and  this  was 
hoth  good  and  had:  we  could  count  on  the  t)ther 
to  watch  and  listen,  to  know  what  to  do  in  a  \\k\ 
situation,  hut  it  wasn't  like  there  was  going  to  he 
safety  in  numhers  on  this  trip.  Whatever  affinity 
exists  hetween  us  does 
not  translate  into  a 
need  to  share  personal 
information.  What  we 
talk  ahout,  when  we 
talk,  is  the  wars  we 
have  been  to  and 
where  this  iine  is 
headed. 

Before  we  got  to 
Chechnya,  1  had  no 
intention  of  trying  to 
reach  the  village;  the  journey  was  impossible, 
insane.  But,  as  often  happens  in  these  sorts  of 
situations,  there  occurred  a  confluence  of 
events,  of  coincidences,  that  began  to  make  it 
seem  possible — and  then,  quite  quickly,  what 
had  seemed  merely  possible  began  to  feel  like 
destiny.  1  happened  to  meet  a  rebel  liaison  who 
said  the  journey  could  be  arranged,  who  even 
wrote  out  a  coded  message  of  introduction  for 
me  to  present  to  the  village  commander.  Then 
I  happened  to  meet  Alex,  a  relief  worker  with  a 
four-wheel-drive  ambulance  and  a  stockpile  of 
medical  supplies,  who  agreed  to  attempt  a 
"mercy  mission"  into  the  village,  with  us — 
Stanley,  Ryan,  and  me — going  along  on  the 
pretense  of  documenting  the  humanitarian  ef- 
fort. With  such  an  extraordinary  convergence 
of  good  luck,  how  could  I  not  go' 

Of  course,  riding  this  wave  of  good  fortune 
meant  overlooking  certain  details.  The  man  I 
was  looking  for  had  also  gone  to  the  village 
with  an  interpreter  and  rebel  credentials.  He, 
too,  had  gone  in  an  ambulance  laden  with 
medical  supplies.  And  he  had  gone  with  an  in- 
surance factor  I  could  not  hope  to  arrange:  two 
doctors  who  were  knciwn  in  the  village.  None 
of  it  had  helped;  the  doctors  and  the  inter- 
preter had  simply  disappeared  as  well. 

As  the  days  here  pass,  though,  it  has  become 
increasingly  easy  to  forget  all  this.  A  kind  of 
resignation  has  settled  upon  us.  Events  are  hap- 
pening of  their  own  accord,  momentum  has 
built  to  such  a  degree  that  there  are  no  longer 
any  decisions  to  be  made.  Whether  due  to  des- 
tiny or  some  kind  of  group  psychosis,  we  are 
being  propelled  forward;  the  time  for  debate 
and  reason  has  slipped  away. 

In  the  front  rtxim  of  the  house,  I  quietly  pull 
a  chair  out  from  the  table.  It  makes  a  creak 
when  1  sit,  and  1  glance  over  at  Stanley.  He  is  a 


light  sleeper,  given  to  popping  up  at  the  slij 
est  sound,  but  the  noise  doesn't  rouse  him. 

My  notebook  is  on  the  table,  and  I 
through  the  pages  until  I  find  the  encoded 
ter  of  introduction  from  the  rebel  liaison, 
not.  really  a  letter  but  one  word  written  in 
ink  on  a  yellow  Post-it  note,  with  a  coupl 
odd,  Arabic-looking  symbols  at  the  end  of 
word  ani.1  three  quick  dots  above  it. 

It  suddenly  occurs  to  me  that  the  co^ 
meaning  is  unknown  to  us,  that  our  "safe  p| 
sage"  note  to  the  village  commander  could 
tually  say  something  very  different,  could  e 
be  our  execution  order.  In  this  new  ligh 
study  what  has  been  written.  Why  three  di 
Maybe  three  dots  mean  "friend"  and  two  mti|_ 
"foe."  Or  maybe  it's  just  the  reverse.  Maybe  ft 
liaison  meant  to  make  only  two,  but  his  ha 
slipped  and  left  a  mark  that  wasn't  supposed 
be  there.  Maybe  the  dots  don't  mean  anyth 
at  all  and  what  I  should  really  be  focusing 
are  the  Arabic-lcxiking  symbols.  I  find  it  be 
remarkable  and  humiliatiiig  that  my  futi 
might  be  decided  by  a  word  hastily  scrawled 
a  Post-it  note,  but  there  is  no  choice  in  t 
matter  and  finally  1  give  up. 

1  turn  to  a  blank  page  in  my  notebook  aij 
take  up  my  pen. 

Many  years  agt),  my  brother,  far  more  expe: 
enced  in  war  than  I,  tried  to  teach  me  to  calc 
late  the  risks  before  going  into  a  battle  zone, 
arrive  at  a  percentage  chance  that  somethii 
bad  might  happen.  "Your  cutoff  should  be 
percent,"  jon  Lee  had  told  me.  "If  it's  higb 
than  25  percent,  you  don't  do  it." 

It  wasn't  a  true  equation,  of  course — ju 
hunches  and  intuition,  guesses  contrived  t 
look  like  math — and  I'd  never  had  much  fair 
in  my  ability  ti)  weigh  factors  properly,  but  oi 
this  morning  I  try. 

I  try  to  imagine  the  chance  that  the  Russiar: 
will  attack  the  road  while  we're  on  it  and  dc 
cide  on  10  percent  each  way:  20  percent.  I  tr 
to  imagine  the  chance  that  the  rebels  in  th 
village  will  think  we  are  spies.  Here,  at  least 
there  is  some  empirical  evidence  to  wort 
with — those  who  have  gone  to  the  village  am 
disappeared.  I  decide  on  50  percent. 

Seventy  percent.  I  have  never  done  any 
thing  anywhere  near  70  percent. 

I  decide  these  numbers  are  way  too  high. 
cro.ss  them  out  and  start  again.  Five  percent  li> 
the  drive  each  way,  30  percent  for  the  vill;i!4L 
40  percent.  Still  too  high.  Five  percerit  tuta 
tor  the  drive,  25  percent  for  the  village:  30  per 
cent.  Out  of  curiosity,  I  calculate  the  odds  o' 
being  unlucky  at  Russian  roulette — a  little  les^ 
than  17  percent — and  then  decide  the  whole 
exercise  is  a  waste  of  time,  that  either  some- 
thing will  happen  or  it  won't. 
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'^  ut  my  fatalism  wavers.  I  stare  at  the  two 
es  of  paper  in  front  of  me,  the  word  in  blue 
on  the  Post-it  note,  my  calculations  on  the 
;.  I  turn  in  the  chair  and  look  at  Stanley. 
n  though  he  is  asleep,  1  am  surprised  that 
'iol  :annot  feel  my  stare,  that  some  unconscious 
'Pilm  doesn't  trigger  him  awake.  I  slowly  press 
inst  the  chair  back  until  it  creaks.  I  wait  for 
eyes  to  snap  open,  for  him  to  bolt  up  in  the 
and  meet  my  gaze. 

I  believe  that  if  Stanley  wakes  up  right  now, 
ill  tell  him  we're  not  going  to  do  it.  I  believe 
ill  show  him  the  numbers  in  my  notebook, 
ilain  that  we  might  die  over  what  is  written 
c  if 'the  Post-it  note,  tell  him  that  it  was  a  crazy 
a,  that  I  am  frightened.  But  Stanley  doesn't 
Ice  up,  and  1  lack  the  courage  to  make  him. 


A 


t  some  point,  I  began  to  take  relics 
with  me  when  going  into  war  zones. 


It  started  unconsciously — a 

ishell  here,  a  girlfriend's  silver  earring 

oti  ere — but  my  collection  steadily  grew 

itil  it  filled  a  small  plastic  bag  tucked 

0  a  corner  of  my  rucksack.  I  think  at 

5t  I  carried  these  things  because  they 

ninded  me  of  the  world  outside  of  war, 

all  and  lightweight  links  to  my  normal 

s;  it  was  comforting  to  fiddle  with  an 

i  Budweiser  bottle  cap  or  a  Lion  Brand 

atchbox  or  a  familiar  stone  bead  when 

A'as  bored  or  lost,  when  I  was  waiting 

r  something  to  happen  or  something  to 

id  in  a  dangerous  place. 

Gradually,  though,  I  saw  that  my  relics 

ere  becoming  talismans.  I  developed 

e  habit  of  carrying  some  of  them  in  the 

ft  front  pocket  of  my  trousers,  occasion- 

ly  replacing  them  with  others  from  my 

astic  bag.  1  knew  this  was  a  bad  sign,  for 

I  meant  that  I  was  inventing  good  luck 

b  keep  me  safe,  that  my  sense  of  immu- 

ity  was  gone. 

Late  one  night  in  mid-January  1987,  1 
ly  on  a  deck  chair  beside  the  pool  of  the 
ialle  Face  Hotel  in  Colombo,  the  princi- 
al  city  of  Sri  Lanka,  smoking  cigarettes 
nd  staring  up  at  the  fronds  of  palm  trees, 
crashing  and  black  against  the  sky.  In 
ly  left  front  pocket  was  an  American  bi- 
entennial  quarter,  the  key  to  an  apart- 
aent  I  no  longer  lived  in,  and  a  tiny 
nteater  figurine  made  from  yellow  rub- 
ier. Behind  my  head  was  a  stone  seawall 
gainst  which  the  Indian  Ocean — turbu- 
ent  and  at  high  tide — rhythmically 
;rashed. 

The  Galle  Face,  built  at  the  height  of 
he  British  empire,  was  a  pile  of  ma- 
logany  and  rattan,  slow- turning  fans  and 


ocean  breezes,  but  in  1987  the  civil  war  in  Sri 
Lanka  was  entering  its  fourth  year  and  the 
tourists  had  long  since  abandoned  "The  Pearl  of 
Asia."  Now  the  Galle  Face  and  the  other  luxury 
hotels  along  the  Colombo  waterfront  were  vir- 
tually shuttered,  their  lobbies  filled  with  forlorn 
maids  and  bellhops  and  reservatiori  clerks.  On 
afternoons,  my  brother  and  1  would  sit  by  the 
Galle  Face  pool,  the  only  charges  for  the  five 
uniformed  attendants  there. 

The  first  time  1  climbed  the  seawall  and  pre- 
pared to  dive  into  the  ocean  the  attendants  be- 
seeched  me  to  stop.  It  was  dangerous  to  swim 
there,  they  said,  there  were  reefs  and  sharks, 
strong  currents  that  could  sweep  me  out  into 
the  shipping  lanes.  I  looked  out  at  the  sea.  The 
waves  were  high,  cresting  at  eight  or  ten  feet, 
and  it  was  true  that  no  one  was  in  the  water.  I 
told  the  attendants  I  would  be  fine  and  dove 
in.  On  that  first  day,  1  went  out  only  a  short 
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distance,  iniiybe  fifty  yards,  treading  water  and 
riding  the  swells,  and  wlien  I  turned,  1  saw  the 
five  of  them  in  a  rt)w  behind  the  seawall,  star- 
ing at  me.  1  waved  and  they  all  wa\'ed  back. 

It  became  a  daily  ritual,  and  each  day  1  went 
out  farther,  out  to  where  1  could  begin  to  teel 
the  current  pulling  me  away,  and  where  1  had 
to  struggle  a  little  harder  to  get  back.  And  each 
day  the  attendants  and  I  exchanged  ciur  reas- 
suring waves  across  the  water. 

I  could  not  explain  to  them  that  1  went  iiito 
the  ocean  because  there  1  felt  in  control  over 
what  happened  to  me.  At  least  in  the  (xean  1 
knew  the  dangers  I  faced,  and  the  effort  to  stay 
calm,  to  override  the  fear  oi  riptides  and  sharks 
and  deep  water,  was  an  act  of  free  will  and  a 
measure  of  power.  How  could  I  possibly  explain 
this  to  the  attendants.'  For  them,  caught  in  a 
country  at  war,  their  futures  and  their  chil- 
dren's futures  becoming  bleaker  by  the  day, 
such  a  needless  tempting  of  fate  could  be 
viewed  only  as  an  absurd  extravagance.  Better 
that  they  regarded  me  as  an  imusual  athlete  or 
a  friendly  fool. 

Earlier  that  night,  I  had  set  out  across  the 
city  in  a  restless  search  for  diversion  and  had 
ended  up  at  the  former  Hyatt  hotel.  With  its 
vast  vacant  atrium  and  ascending  tiers  of  emp- 
ty rooms,  the  hotel  had  the  feel  of  a  great  mau- 
soleum that  no  one  visited,  its  gloom  deepened 
by  a  spirit  of  desperate  optimism:  piped  Indian 
pop  music — frenetic  and  reedy — drifted  on  the 
still  air,  and  at  various  intervals  in  the  hollow 
building  teams  of  cleaning  wom.en  rubbed  its 
marble  and  gold  to  a  high  polish,  as  if  prepar- 
ing for  a  party. 

There  were  four  customers  in  the  lounge, 
three  Asian  businessmen  at  a  table  and  a  white 
man  sitting  alone  at  the  bar.  He  was  in  his 
mid-thirties,  with  short  blond  hair,  and  he 
perked  up  at  the  sight  of  me,  as  if  he  had  been 
awaiting  my  arrival.  1  sat  a  few  stools  away,  or- 
dered a  beer,  and  within  seconds  he  was  at  my 
elbow,  his  hand  extended. 

"New  in?"  he  asked.  "Where  are  you  posted.'" 

His  name  was  James,  a  thirty-year-old 
Briton,  a  mercenary  pilot  for  the  Sri  Lankan 
government.  It  was  an  open  secret  that  for 
more  than  a  year  the  government  had  em- 
ployed several  dozen  mercenaries — or  "con- 
tract officers" — to  run  their  air  war  against  the 
Tamil  Tiger  guerrillas,  and  that  it  was  now  in 
the  process  of  hiring  more;  James,  in  Colombo 
on  a  five-day  R&R,  had  assumed  1  was  one  of 
the  new  arrivals.  Although  a  bit  disappointed 
to  learn  t)therwise,  he  chose  to  make  the  best 
of  it;  it  was  not  like  he  was  gi)ing  to  find  any- 
one else  to  talk  to  that  night. 

He  told  me  that  he  flew  a  helicopter  gunship 
and  that  his  particular  beat  was  the  laffna  la- 
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goon  on  the  northern  tip  of  the  islan*! 
placed  him  at  the  center  of  one  of  the  \i 
most  crucial  battlegrounds.  The  Tigers sa 
held  the  narrow  Jaffna  petiinsula  for  over  t.e 
years  and  had  repelled  every  army  offern* 
against  it,  but  they  had  one  huge  vulnerab^ 
all  their  supplies,  from  food  to  bullets  to  n 
cine,  had  to  ct)me  in  by  sea.  A  vital  route 
across  the  ten-mile  expanse  of  the  Jaffn 
goon.  In  the  past  year,  James  and  his  fei>i 
ct)ntract  officers  had  turned  the  lagoon's  w 
into  a  sluxiting  gallery. 

"Aiiything  that  tries  to  go  over,"  he 
"we  kill  it." 

My  meeting  James  was  serendipitous, 
ever  since  arriving  in  Sri  Lanka,  my  bro 
and  I  hacl  tried  to  devise  some  way  to  ge 
Jaffna.  With  the  army  controlling  the  peni 
la  neck,  we  had  been  told  that  the  only  pi 
bility  was  aboard  a  Tiger  supply  boat  tryin] 
run  the  lagoon,  but  we'd  also  been  told  tl 
such  a  venture  would  be  extremely  risky 
that  the  mercenary  gunships  were  killing  a| 
one  they  saw.  After  several  beers  that  eveny 
in  the  old  Hyatt,  James  came  up  with  a  plan. 

"Here's  hcnv  we  can  work  it,"  he  sa 
putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  "We'll  set 
a  prearranged  time  for  you  to  go  over  and  co 
back,  and  I'll  just  stay  out  of  that  zone, 
would  have  to  be  a  very  small  window, 
course,  but  as  long  as  you  keep  to  schedi 
there  shouldn't  be  any  problem." 

There  was  something  both  touching  and  ire 
ic  about  this  offer.  Watching  James's  earn^ 
face  as  he  awaited  my  reaction,  I  knew  that  ev 
more  than  wanting  to  help  me  he  wanted 
protect  me.  But  I  also  thought  of  all  the  thi: 
that  ct)uld  go  wrong  and  throw  us  off  schedule 
a  flat  tire,  a  flooded  boat  engine,  a  long-wind| 
interview  in  Jaffna — how  the  smallest  misst 
could  set  into  motion  a  course  of  events  whei 
by  this  lonely  man  in  the  cavern  of  a  hotel  b 
would,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  slip  dov 
from  the  clouds  to  become  our  destroyer.  We 
there's  never  a  shortage  of  irony  in  war.  As  i 
was,  all  I  could  do  was  thank  James  for  his  <  >t1 
and  tell  him  I  would  consider  it. 

But  walking  back  to  the  Galle  Face  ili 
night,  I  had  become  aware  of  an  odd  discoi:iU 
in  my  chest.  It  was  not  an  entirely  new  sens. 
tion,  but  on  this  night  1  felt  it  acutely,  as  or 
might  feel  the  onset  of  a  flu  before  it  strike 
While  lying  in  the  lounge  chair  beside  th 
darkened  pool,  staring  up  at  the  thrashing  pali 
trees,  1  realized  that  1  believed  I  might  soon  die 

At  first,  I  was  tempted  to  attribute  this  feel 
ing  to  my  conversation  with  James,  my  apprt 
hensions  about  running  the  lagoon,  but  I  kne\ 
it  ran  far  deeper  and  had  been  with  me  ic 
some  time.  It  was  why  1  had  begun  to  carry  tal 
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ans,  perhaps  even  why  I  dove  off  the  sea- 

1  to  play  with  fate  in  the  ocean's  currents.  It 

to  do  with  punishment. 

finally  understood  that  1  was  not  merely  an 

erver  of  war  and  never  had  been.  1  had  al- 

■^  78  been  a  participant — by  my  very  presence  I 

^  )1  been  a  participant — and  war  will  always 

1  a  way  to  punish  those 

0  come  to  know  it.  1  had 
tched  people  die.  1  had 

»'ijjlked  through  killing 
ds  and  felt  human  bones 
:ak  beneath  my  feet.  I 

1  picked  up  the  skulls  of 
xdered  children  and  re- 

™i|anged  them  with  an  eye 
photographic  composi- 
n.  I  had  cajoled  or  in- 
po  nidated  or  charmed 
^  )res  of  people  into  revealing  their  most  inti- 
I i  ite  horrors,  and  then  1  had  thanked  them  per- 
'B  actorily  and  walked  away.  If  I  was  to  be  pun- 
U  led — and  there  were  charms  in  my  pocket  to 
:»  Festall  this,  there  was  an  ocean  behind  my 
in.  lad  to  hasten  this — it  would  be  because  I  de- 
ii  ived  it.  God  knows  I  deserved  to  be  punished 

!•  the  things  I'd  seen. 
:c  As  it  turned  out,  my  brother  and  I  did  not 
tempt  the  Jaffna  lagoon.  Instead,  we  jour- 
;yed  east,  to  the  marshes  and  rice  paddies 
mg  the  windward  coast,  to  the  Tigers  fight- 
g  there,  to  Athuma. 


nii; 


I  DESERVED  TO 

BE  PUNISHED 

FOR  THE  THINGS 

I  HAD  SEEN 


A' 


t  7:45  A.M.,  minutes  before  we  are  to 
set  out  for  the  village,  I  tell  Ryan  and 
Stanley  that  I  am  going  to  the  town 
uare  for  cigarettes  and  slip  away  from  the 
Duse.  The  day  has  broken  cool  and  the  air  is 
ear.  By  noon,  the  dust  will  rise  to  lie  over  the 
iwn  like  a  shroud,  but  for  now  it  is  still  wet 
ith  dew,  and  in  the  distance  the  snowcapped 
iaucasus  mountains  shine  like  glass. 
In  the  square,  the  kiosk  women  are  just  set- 
ng  up  for  the  day,  throwing  open  the  wood 
flutters  of  their  booths  or  laying  out  their 
ares  on  the  sidewalk,  blankets  wrapped  tight- 
over  their  shoulders.  I  buy  three  packs  of 
larlboros  and  push  them  into  my  coat  pocket. 
At  one  end  of  the  square  is  a  high  school 
pd,  next  to  it,  a  small  park,  its  entrance  domi- 
'  ated  by  peeling  portraits  of  men  I  do  not  rec- 
gnize.  I  have  passed  the  place  often  in  the  past 
;w  days,  and  on  this  morning  I  wander  inside. 
It  is  a  very  modest  park  and  suffering  from 
eglect — the  paving  stones  of  its  path  are  shar- 
isred,  and  nothing  has  been  pruned  or  trimmed 
a  a  very  long  time — but  at  its  center  I  come  to 
j  massive,  marble  monument,  a  small  eternal 
lame  burning  at  the  base.  It  is  a  memorial  to 
he  town's  dead  from  World  War  II,  and  in  the 


black  stone  are  chiseled  scores  of  names. 

Standing  before  the  flame  and  the  list  of  war 
dead,  I  suddenly  find  that  I  am  praying.  I 
haven't  prayed  in  twenty-five  years  and  am  not 
really  sure  anymore  how  it  is  done,  if  I'm  sup- 
posed to  preface  it  in  some  way  or  direct  it  to 
some  god  in  particular.  In  any  event,  it  is  a  self- 
ish prayer;  for  the  soul  of 
my  dead  mother,  for  the 
safety  of  my  companions 
and  myself  on  this  journey. 

1  hear  laughter  behind 
my  back,  and  I  turn  to  see 
two  schoolgirls  sitting  on  a 
nearby  bench,  watching 
me  and  giggling.  I  am  em- 
barrassed that  they  know 
what  I  am  doing,  that  even 
though  I  haven't  bowed 
my  head  or  closed  my  eyes,  they  know  I  am 
praying.  I  stoop  down  to  pick  up  a  pebble  from 
the  path,  then  leave,  finishing  the  prayer  in  my 
mind  as  I  walk.  In  the  left  front  pocket  of  my 
trousers  is  a  fossilized  shark's  tooth  from  Flori- 
da, the  keys  to  my  apartment  in  New  York,  and 
a  tiny  1973  two-kopeck  coin  I  found  in  the 
gutter  of  a  Moscow  street.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  park,  I  slide  the  pebble  into  my  pocket,  one 
more  charm  to  keep  me  safe. 

In  my  absence,  the  ambulance  has  arrived  at 
the  house,  and  my  companions  stand  in  the 
street,  waiting  for  me.  The  relief  worker,  Alex, 
is  a  tall,  rail-thin  Hungarian  in  his  early  thir- 
ties, an  Oxford  divinity  student,  of  all  things, 
on  leave  to  perform  rescue  work  in  Chechnya. 
There  is  something  in  his  quirky,  rather  dandy- 
ish manner — his  vaguely  British  accent  and 
soft  stutter,  the  long  woolen  scarf  he  habitually 
wears-  -that  seems  both  charming  and  brave  in 
its  incongruity  with  this  place.  On  this  morn- 
ing, he  appears  to  be  in  high  spirits — clean- 
shaven and  jaunty — and  he  bounds  over  the 
dirt  road  to  shake  my  hand. 

"Nice  weather  for  it,"  lie  says,  glancing  up  at 
the  blue  sky,  "but  I  suspect  we'll  find  mud  in 
the  mountains."  He  turns  to  me,  still  smiling 
his  crooked  smile.  "In  any  event,  perhaps  we 
should  take  a  closer  look  at  this  note  from  the 
liaison.  Wouldn't  want  to  walk  into  a  trap  of 
some  sort,  would  we?" 

Alex  says  this  without  any  hint  of  real  con- 
cern, and  I  take  the  Post-it  note  from  my  back 
pocket.  He  studies  the  single  word  for  a  mo- 
ment, his  fingers  distractedly  playing  with  the 
frame  of  his  horn-rimmed  glasses,  then  hands  it 
to  Asian. 

Asian  reminds  me  of  other  young  men  I 
have  known  in  other  wars,  the  native  "fixer" 
hired  by  Western  visitors — journalists,  relief 
workers — to  get  them  in  and  out  of  dangerous 
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places.  He  is  in  liis  inid-rwcnrios,  vvirh  tiark 
hair,  sLinfilasscs,  aiul  a  Mack  imitation-lcatlicr 
jacket.  Others  ha\e  dressed  dittereiit  ly ,  i)t 
CDiirse,  have  been  Asian  nr  African  cir  Latin, 
hut  what  unites  them  all  is  a  cucky  hemuse- 
inent  at  nur  iync nance  and  had  itleas.  Asian 
glances  quickly  at  the  note  and  shrubs. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  means.  It's  in  cixle." 
"Nothing  tor  it,  then,"  Alex  says,  merrily. 
"We'll  just  have  to  go  and  find  mit." 

And  so  we  set  oft,  the  boxes  ot  nuxlical  sup- 
plies— gauze  bandages,  glucose  sttlution,  anti- 
septic wash — jouncing  and  sliding  in  the  am- 
bulance bay.  We  follow  the  path  of  my 
imagination:  over  the  plain,  into  the  foothills, 
and  then  there  is  the  dirt  track,  the  river,  and 
we  are  in  the  mountains.  The  day  is  bright,  a 
bbnilnig  light  reflecting  off  the  snowcapped 
peaks  to  the  st)uth,  hut  the  small  valleys  below 
us  are  cloaked  in  morning  shadow  and  fog.  We 
are  still  on  neutral  ground,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  much  here,  and  out  oi  habit  1  watch  the 


his  own  private  ambulance  on  a  ridgeli 
the  top  ot  the  world. 

About  an  hour  after  crossing  the  river, 
sitting  in  the  front  passenger  seat,  suddnl 
points  down  the  hillside.  We  are  skirtiij 
mountain,  somewhere  near  the  unmarked  to 
tier  between  neutral  ground  and  war,  anw 
the  pasture  below  is  a  haphazard  clustc^j 
large,  rectangular  stones. 

"They  look  like  ruins,"  Alex  says  cxcitit 
"Old  ruins."  ^ 

As  Asian  continues  to  steer  along  the  tijd 
the  rest  of  us  peer  out  the  windows.  lt|/i 
strange  sight,  this  jumble  of  square-edged  rtl 
in  the  middle  ot  nowhere,  but  not  str 
enough  to  dispel  our  stupor  ot  silence. 

It  was  a  very  hot  day.  The  air  was  ;■ 
and  thick  with  the  smell  of  paddy  w 
and  sweat,  and  when  Athuma  was  lei.  ;n 
to  the  hut,  the  sun  was  behind  her  so  thai 
moment  she  was  only  a  silhouette  against  Iffi 
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valleys,  look  tor  a  flash  of  retractet^l  light  in  a 
dark  recess,  a  sucklen  swirl  in  a  fog  cloud,  for 
some  sign  that  a  trolling  gLinship  is  rising  out  of 
the  depths  to  meet  us.  Riit  there  is  no  flash  or 
swirl,  and  the  only  siiLinds  are  those  of  the 
winel  ani.1  the  grinding  ot  the  ambulance  en- 
gine. We  pass  no  one  on  the  track — no  cars,  no 
homes — and  we  do  not  talk.  It  is  as  it  each  of 
us  is  making  this  journey  utterly  alone,  each  in 


light.  That  IS  how  1  remember  it,  how  it  lcx)[ 
when  1  return  to  it. 

The  day  had  startei,!  off  very  differently, 
tact,  it  started  the  way  I,  as  a  child,  had  im;i' 
ined  war  would  be  but  war  hai.1  never  bee( 
grand,  cinematic.  The  night  before,  a  messend 
had  come  with  our  instructions,  and  at  noc 
Jon  Lee  and  1  had  walked  into  the  marketpla 
ot  the  government-held  town  and  two  Tig 
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^linliillas  had  suddenly  appeared  beside  us  on 
r  motorcycles,  motioning  us  to  get  on. 
re  had  been  a  wild,  careening  ride,  down 
;  streets  and  narrow  alleys,  dodging  army 
(blocks  and  personnel  carriers,  until  finally 
™fi  Durst  free  from  the  town  and  were  in  the 
'Mnitryside,  speeding  past  farmhouses  and  rice 
iies  and  palm  trees,  and  my  life  had  never 
so  much  like  an  adventure. 
•We, he  sensation  lasted  for  a  time,  through  the 
I  across  the  lagoon  in  the  motorized  canoe, 
ifte  lugh  the  half-hour  drive  on  the  other  side, 
amed  in  the  back  of  a  battered  Jeep  with  a 
-dozen  Tigers.  It  ended  at  an  old  farmhouse 
len  in  a  grove  of  trees.  It  ended  the  moment  1 
Kumarappa. 

le  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  the  Tiger 

3sstTimander  for  the  region,  with  a  pistol  on  his 

a  potbelly,  and  dark,  dead  eyes.  His  young 

owers — weighted  down  by  weapons  of  every 

3tf(  d,  ampoules  of  cyanide  hanging  on  leather 

ngs  around  their  necks — gathered  close  to 

side,  as  if  posing  for  a  group  photo,  as  if 

e  proximity  to  him  bestowed  status.  And 

^  ause  they  were  only  boys,  and  because  they 

i^  1  been  living  in  the  bush,  the  Tigers  could 

^  hide  their  excitement  at  our  presence;  they 

1^  ispered  animatedly  to  one  another,  smiled 

^  ly  in  our  direction.  But  not  their  leader.  Ku- 

s^irappa  stared  without  expression,  his  eyes  un- 

K  iking,  as  if  we  were  not  really  there  at  all. 

^  The  Sri  Lankan  army  was  closing  in  on  Ku- 

•^  rappa's  group.  In  the  last  few  days,  they  had 

nched  a  series  of  lightning  assaults  in  the  area, 

iiing  ever  nearer  to  the  base  camp.  Just  that 

ming,  helicopter  gunships  had  swept  in  over 

lagoon  and  killed  several  people  caught  out 

the  open.  It  was  now  only  a  matter  of  time — 

bably  a  very  short  time — before  the  army 

Si  ived  on  the  old  farmhouse  amid  the  rice  pad- 

1  s,  and  if  his  boy  followers  hadn't  figured  that 

■ji :  yet,  it  seemed  that  Kumarappa  had;  it  was 

§  ng  time,  and  Kumarappa  was  already  there. 

^  He  motioned  for  us  to  follow  him  to  the  main 

^  t,  a  long  dark  room  with  reed  walls  and  a 

Itched  roof.  Four  wicker  chairs  were  arranged 

AJiLind  a  low  table,  and  upon  this  table  a  young 

^ger  placed  three  bottles  of  warm  orange  soda. 

yHunched  in  his  chair,  his  weapon-laden 

ys  gathered  behind  him,  Kumarappa  began 

talk  of  death,  of  the  cyanide  ampoules  he 

Kiijd  his  Tigers  would  bite  into  when  the  final 

Dment  came. 

fit's  a  good  death.  Yeah,  it's  a  good  death, 
jr  soldiers  do  that.  It's  a  very  brave  death  .  .  . 
tinot  afraid  to  die,  you  know.'" 
He  talked  of  spies,  of  the  .spies  who  were  all 
3und  him,  in  the  villages,  in  the  rice  fields, 
en  coming  into  the  area  from  other  places, 
ley  were  trained  by  British  intelligence  or 


HE  SMILED  AT 

ME,  AND  THEN 

I  WAS  SURE  I  WAS 
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the  Israeli  Mossad,  maybe  even  the  CIA,  and 
Kumarappa  was  always  uncovering  them,  get- 
ting them  to  confess,  tying  them  tci  lampposts 
and  blowing  off  their  heads  as  examples  to  oth- 
ers who  would  betray. 

"Sometimes  we  put  them  on  the  lamppost," 
he  said,  cradling  his  bottle  of  soda.  "Sometimes, 
you  know,  we  have  the  explosive  wire — just 
around  the  body,  and  then  we  detonate  it.  This 
is  our  maximum  punishment.  We  do  it  some- 
times. Two  or  three  times  we've  done  it." 

And  as  he  spoke,  1  felt  Kumarappa  was 
studying  me.  I  don't 
know  if  this  was  true 
or  merely  my  imagi- 
nation, but  every 
time  his  empty,  dead 
eyes  turned  in  my  di- 
rection, I  became 
more  certain  that  I 
was  the  subtext  of  his 
rambling  conversa- 
tion, that  in  me  Ku- 
marappa was  deciding 
if  he  had  found  his  latest  spy. 

Once  this  conviction  took  hold,  it  became 
paralyzing.  Even  as  I  tried  to  meet  Kumarappa's 
stare — and  it  is  impossible  to  stare  for  as  long 
as  a  madman  can — I  knew  that  the  fear  was 
registering  on  my  face,  that  I  looked,  in  fact, 
very  much  like  someone  with  a  guilty  secret.  I 
felt  caught  in  a  deepening  trap,  fear  giving  way 
to  a  panic  1  wasn't  sure  I  could  suppress.  At 
last,  I  simply  dropped  out  of  the  conversation, 
let  Jon  Lee  take  over  all  the  questioning,  while 
1  busily  scribbled  in  my  notepad,  peered  up  at 
the  thatched  ceiling  as  if  in  deep  concentra- 
tion, anything  to  avoid  Kumarappa's  gaze. 

"We  can  show  you  one  spy  that  we  have 
caught,"  I  heard  Kumarappa  say  after  a  time. 
"Would  you  like  to  see  a  spy?" 

It  was  impossible  to  not  look  at  him  then, 
and  when  1  did,  1  saw  that  he  was  watching  me, 
the  hint  of  an  indulgent  smile  on  his  lips.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  smiled,  and  it  was  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  was  sure  I  was  about  to  die. 

1  don't  know  how  long  this  belief  lasted — at 
most  a  few  seconds — but  then  I  looked  down 
the  length  of  the  hut,  down  the  passage  that 
had  suddenly  formed  between  the  gathered 
Tigers,  and  at  the  far  end  I  saw  the  silhouette  of 
a  woman  in  the  light,  a  silhouette  being  led  to- 
ward us.  Tliat  is  when  the  belief  left  me,  when  I 
saw  !  was  to  live,  and  this  filled  me  with  such 
relief  and  gmrituiie  that  1  felt  transported,  as  if 
on  this  broken-down  farm  in  the  marshlands  a 
!-iidcoMS  miracle  had  just  occurred. 

They  sal  her  across  from  me,  in  the  empty 
vvickrr  riinir  beside  Kumarappa.  Ller  name  was 
Atliuma.  She  was  thirty-six  years  old,  the  wile 
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of  a  peasant  farmer,  the  mother  ot  seven  chil- 
dren. Amon^  the  many  events  that  had,  no 
doubt,  filled  her  short  life,  only  the  following 
were  now  important: 

The  Sri  Lankan  army  had  taken  her  husband 
and  tortured  him  until  he  was  a  cripple.  They 
had  taken  her  two  youngest  children  and  given 
them  to  the  sister  of  a  Sergeant  Dissayanake. 
And  then  the  army  had  told  Athuma  that  she 
could  change  the  situation,  that  everything 
would  work  t)ut,  that  there  wt)uld  he  money  for 
food  and  the  children  would  be  returned  if  only 
she  gave  Sergeant  Dissayanake  information 
about  Kumarappa  and  his  boy  soldiers  in  the 
bush.  And  so,  apparently,  Athuma  had. 

But  Athuma  had  not  been  a  good  spy — peo- 
ple who  are  coerced  into  it  rarely  are — and 
very  quickly,  before  she  was  able  to  report  any- 
thing of  importance,  the  Tigers  had  found  her 
and  brought  her  to  Kumarappa.  That  was  two 
days  ago.  After  two  days  of  torture — revealed 
in  the  swelling  on  her  face,  her  shuffling,  lop- 
sided gait  as  she  walked  toward  us — -Athuma 
had  ccinfessed  to  everything.  There  was  now 
just  a  little  more  torturing  to  be  done,  and  then 
it  would  be  over. 

"She  knows  very  well  the  final  decision," 
Kumarappa  said.  "She  knows  we  are  going  to 
kill  her." 

And  then  Athuma  began  to  beg  for  her  life. 
It  began  as  a  soft  whisper  but  gradually  rose  to 
a  high-pitched  chant,  a  disjointed  blend  of 
Tamil  and  English,  and  this  pleading  was  not 
directed  at  Kumarappa  but  at  us. 

"Save  me,  save  me,  save  me." 

It  continued  for  a  long  time,  became  a  keen 
oil  the  edge  of  hysteria.  Kumarappa  turned  in 
his  chair  to  watch  Athuma,  appeared  both 
bored  and  amused  as  she  leaned  civer  the  table, 
looking  desperately  between  Jon  Lee  and  me. 

"Save  me,  save  me." 

And  we  tried.  Slowly,  gingerly,  we  felt 
around  for  some  hidden  corner  in  Kumarappa's 
heart.  We  went  over  the  circumstances  that 
had  led  Athuma  into  being  a  spy,  the  fact  that 
she  had  not  told  the  army  anything  damaging. 
We  asked  what  would  happen  to  her  children, 
both  the  stolen  ones  and  those  here  with  their 
invalid  father,  if  she  were  to  die. 

But  Kumarappa,  his  hands  folded  over  his 
little  potbelly,  remained  unmoved  by  any  of 
this.  Instead,  a  suspicious  light  came  into  his 
eyes,  and  this  time  there  was  no  ambiguity,  no 
mistaking  what  it  meant;  he  was  asking  himself 
why  these  two  foreign  men  were  trying  to  res- 
cue this  spy. 

As  if  Kumarappa's  paranoia  were  infectious, 
the  mood  throughout  the  rotjm  changed.  The 
Tigers  who  were  gathered  behind  him — friend- 
ly, unsophisticated  boys  a  moment  before — 


turned  suddenly  sullen  and  dark,  their  fa 
hard  against  us. 

"Save  me,  save  me." 

Athuma  leaned  out  from  her  chair  t^ 
me,  compelled  me  to  look  directly  int 
eyes — hers  were  dark  brown  with  flecks 
low — and  1  remember  opening  my  mouth 
one  more  time,  but  even  while  looking  intlih 
eyes,  1  felt  the  stare  of  Kumarappa  and  hiifci 
killers,  and  I  couldn't  speak.  I  turned  to  Joii« 
and  in  the  gaze  that  passed  between  us 
agreement,  an  understanding  that  it  was 
that  we  had  tried  and  could  not  try  anymon 

Athuma  understood  as  well.  As  quietly 
had  begun,  her  plea  ended,  and  I  will  alwa 
member  the  sound  of  her  sitting  back  i 
chair,  the  creak  of  the  wicker,  for  it  wail 
moment  when  all  hope  left  her.  I  could  Hi 
myself  to  look  in  her  direction  only  one  ibi 
time.  She  was  staring  down  at  the  table.'V 
matted  hair  franung  her  bruised  face,  andsli 
no  longer  seemed  frightened,  only  sad  and^e 
ribly  tired.  A  few  minutes  later,  they  tookh< 
away,  and  she  again  became  what  she  had  l>e 
at  first:  a  silhouette,  limping  and  hobbled,  hi 
time  receding,  passing  out  into  the  light  of  ci^ 

I  was  in  New  Delhi,  eleven  days  later,  whn 
learned  of  the  assault  on  the  farmhouse,  h 
army  had  come  in  on  gunships  at  dawn  andm 
circled  the  area,  then  methodically  worji 
their  way  through  to  the  grove  of  trees,  kill 
everyone  they  found.  The  Sri  Lankan  gov(n 
ment  was  claiming  23  dead  Tigers,  inclucti 
Kumarappa,  while  local  residents  were  clain»i 
nearly  200  dead,  mostly  civilians;  the  truth  g 
probably  somewhere  in  between.  Indian  tele  i 
sion  ran  a  video  of  the  aftermath  and  there  ^ 
a  slow  pan  of  a  dozen  torn  bodies  in  a  row  te 
side  the  ruins  of  the  main  hut.  I  looked  for  In 
marappa  among  the  corpses  but  couldn't  (H 
him,  only  a  couple  of  the  boys  I  had  talked  tc  | 

Jon  Lee  had  flown  on  to  Europe  for  a  -j 
union  with  his  wife,  and  in  a  week  I  was  to  jri 
him  in  London  before  we  moved  on  to  (  r 
next  war  zone.  I  had  told  him  I  was  going  < 
stay  in  New  Delhi  for  a  few  days  to  relax - 
maybe  go  down  to  Agra  to  see  the  Taj  N  - 
hal — but  what  I  really  wanted  was  to  be  aloi  .| 
1  didn't  know  how  the  incident  with  Athuiil 
had  affected  him — we  had  barely  discussed  t 
before  parting — hut  I  believed  that  he  was  h; 
bothered  by  it  than  I  was;  my  brother  was  ol- 
er,  tougher,  more  experienced  at  war;  he  surf 
knew  how  to  handle  such  things. 

For  me,  it  had  brought  a  sense  of  shan 
deeper  than  I  had  ever  thought  possible.  On  ; 
intellectual  level,  I  understood  I  was  not  r 
sponsible  for  what  I  had  felt  in  the  hut — for  t 
ther  the  fear  or  the  relief — but  no  matter  ho 
many  times  I  replayed  that  afternoon  in  n 
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id,  told  myself  it  was  irrational,  I  could  not 

rid  of  the  belief  that  Athuma  and  I  had 

lehow  traded  places,  that  I  hadn't  really 

le  all  1  could  have  to  save  her  because  if  she 

i  lived  I  would  not  have. 

if  4y  first  two  days  in  New  Delhi  I  didn't  leave 

hotel  room.  I  ordered  food  and  beer  from 

m  service  and  had  it  left  outside  the  door, 

d  the  maids  there  was  nothing  for  them  to 

in  or  straighten.  I  watched  television,  smoked 

arettes,  paced,  stared  out  the  window  at  the 

)ple  passing  in  the  street.  I  relived  being  in  the 

;er  camp  and  conjured  up  different  scenarios, 

erent  endings.  I  played  back  the  tape  of  that 

ernoon,  listened  to  all  the  places  where  I 

)uld  have  said  something  but  didn't.  Then  on 

third  day  came  news  of  the  attack  on  the 

ntihouse,  and  I  felt  better.  Now  I  could  distract 

self  by  envisioning  how  the  Tigers  died. 

I  knew  Kumarappa  hadn't  eaten  his  cyanide; 

war,  the  glory  of  mar- 

dom  is  reserved  for  chil- 

'n  and  ruhes,  those  who 

n't  know  any  better.  I 

visioned  him  trying  to 

jfjike  a  break  for  it,  leav- 

ifi^;  his  boys  behind  to  die, 

Ijaling  through  the  rice 

ddies  with  his  pistol, 

l  irhaps  getting  far  enough 

ill  '/ay  to  start  believing  he 

id  made  it,  that  he  was 

fe,  before  being  cut  down,  and  I  hoped  that 

s  end  had  not  been  quick,  that  Kumarappa 

^ijcd  died  for  a  while. 

I  thought  of  one  boy  in  particular,  Shankar, 

sweet-faced  twelve-year-old  with  a  beautiful 

lile  and  a  Chinese  sniper  rifle,  a  boy  so  small 

;  had  sat  on  the  lap  of  another  Tiger  when  we 

terviewed  him.  1  knew  Shankar  hadn't  eaten 

IS  cyanide  either.  I  envisioned  him  panicked 

'.  the  soldiers  closed  on  the  farmhouse,  lying 

ounded  in  the  grass  when  the  shooting 

opped.  I  envisioned  him  crying  for  his  mother 

J  id  for  mercy  as  a  soldier  approached,  and  1 

x^oped  the  soldier  had  not  been  swayed,  that  he 

Aad  put  his  gun  to  Shankar's  head  and  pulled 

in  le  trigger.  What  an  awful  thing,  to  hope  for 

utow  death,  for  quick  murder,  but  it  was  these 

opes,  this  hate,  that  enabled  me  to  finally 

e  :ave  the  hotel  room  and  rejoin  the  life  1  had 

|(  'atched  from  my  windt)w. 

It  seemed  that  the  world  had  changed  in  my 
rief  absence;  of  course,  it  was  I  who  had.  Be- 
inning  the  day  I  left  the  New  Delhi  hotel  and 
ontinuing  over  the  subsequent  years,  there 
/as  about  me  a  new  manner,  a  kind  of  taut 
entleness.  At  one  time,  my  pride  had  not  al- 
3wed  me  to  walk  away  from  a  fight.  After  Sri 
-anka,  I  never  showed  anger,  defused  tense  sit- 


THERE  WAS  JUST 

A  LITTLE  MORE 

TORTURING  TO 

BE  DONE 


uations  with  an  almost  obsequious  politeness. 
At  one  time,  I  had  enjoyed  going  into  the 
woods  with  a  .22  title  and  shooting  at  birds  and 
squirrels.  Now  I  didn't  want  to  kill  anything, 
and  even  the  feel  of  a  gun  in  my  hand  was  re- 
pellent. For  a  long  time,  I  didn't  want  to  go 
back  to  a  war  zone.  When  I  finally  did,  it  was 
only  to  "safe"  battlefields — Belfast,  Gaza — 
places  where  I  was  unlikely  to  look  into  the 
face  of  another  Athuma. 

There  were  other  changes  as  well,  a  quirky, 
eclectic  array.  I  discovered  that  I  now  had  to 
live  on  the  top  floor  of  buildings,  with  large 
windows  to  view  my  surroundings.  I  was  not 
comfortable  in  crowds  or  dark  places.  1  no 
longer  dreamed  when  I  slept.  I  overreacted  to 
sharp  sounds.  I  felt  nervous  when  helicopters 
flew  overhead. 

I  understood  that  the  incident  with  Athuma 
was  not  the  cause  of  these  changes  but  rather 
the  culmination,  the  last 
link  in  all  that  had  come  be- 
fore. I  had  been  traveling  a 
path  ever  since  Beirut — per- 
haps ever  since  1  first  heard 
Chiang  Kai-Shek's  rantings 
in  the  central  square  of 
Taipei — and  at  the  old  farm- 
house in  Sri  Lanka  the  path 
had  finally  given  way  be- 
neath me.  I  understood  that 
it  had  always  been  orily  a 
matter  of  time  before  I  met  an  Athuma. 

What  did  not  change  was  my  reticence  to 
talk  about  these  things,  about  Athuma  or  any- 
thing else  that  had  happened.  Instead,  I  felt  a 
keen  desire  to  not  do  so,  to  partition  off  those 
memories  as  something  that  had  no  relevance 
to  my  new  life.  For  some  time,  I  seldom  told 
new  acquaintances  I  had  written  books,  even 
more  seldom  the  subject  matter.  To  old  friends 
who  were  curious  about  my  apparent  drift — 
why  1  wasn't  working  on  another  book,  why  I 
had  moved  to  a  seedy  apartment  in  Baltimore, 
where  I  knew  no  one,  or,  later,  why  I  spent  two 
years  doing  clerical  temp  work  in  Boston — I  of- 
fered the  blandest  of  explanations,  if  any  at  all. 
Only  to  those  closest  to  me  could  I  talk  about 
the  farmhouse — and  this  only  after  tour  or  five 
years  had  passed,  only  after  I  had  extracted  from 
them  a  promise  of  absolute  secrecy.  What  also 
did  not  change  wete  the  returnings  to  that  day, 
the  sudden,  always  unexpected  mi_)ments  when 
I  found  uiyself  biick  in  the  hut,  Athuma  coming 
toward  me. 

Ir  wa,^  not  until  a  number  of  years  after  Sri 
Lanki  tliat  I  realized  there  was  another  force 
guiding  my  cr.anged  ;)pj)roach  to  the  world.  It 
was  an  un:^.."ttling  force,  one  ihai  1  had  briefly 
gliiTipsed  in  the  New  Delhi  hotel  and  imagined 
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IS  ABOUT  TO  DIE 
BECOMES  QUIET 
AND  EETHARGIC 


ro  he  tt'inporary.  AKmy  with  whatever  other 
emotion  had  taken  root — sadness,  shame — 
now  there  was  also  rajje,  a  well  of  directionless 
hate.  It  1  had  hecome  a  i^entler  person,  it  was  at 
least  in  part  hecaiise  1  was  fearful  ot  the  alter- 
nati\'e.  1  didn't  t^et  an.yry,  1  didn't  ti,t;hr,  i->ecause 
1  didn't  trust  what  1  would  do.  1  wouldn't  get 
near  a  gun  hecause  I  was  afraid  1  might  use  it. 
And  in  seeing  this,  the  odd  little  set  ot  neu- 
roses I  had  developed  did  not  seem  so  eclectic 
after  all;  guarding  against  the  rage  meant  heing 
vigilant  and  quiet,  al- 
ways in  control,  for- 
ever watching  the 
horizon  tor  signs  ot 
elanger. 

1  tound  safe,  tlis- 
crete  targets  tor  my 
anger.  C'hiet  among 
them  were  those  who 
advocated  war  or  pro- 
fessed to  understand 
it.  In  Londini,  I  watched  lettist  students,  in 
sandals  and  patchouli,  demonstrate  in  support 
ot  the  Tamil  Tigers.  In  the  huildup  to  Opera- 
tion Desert  Storm,  1  watched  Young  Repuhli- 
cans  at  the  University  of  Iowa  conduct  a  mock 
trial  and  execution  of  Saddam  Hussein,  lis- 
tened to  them  cheer  and  whoop  when  "Hus- 
sein" was  made  to  kneel  on  the  stage  to  he 
"shot"  in  the  head.  1  listened  to  pundits  and 
academics  opine  ahout  why  a  war  was  or  wasn't 
a  religicuis  contlict,  an  economic  or  constitu- 
tional one.  1  did  not  need  to  confront  leftists, 
rightists,  college  professors,  or  yahoos  holding 
forth  in  a  har;  it  was  enough  to  loathe  them  in 
silence,  and  1  nurtured  this  loathing  as  if  it 
were  something  precious. 

Xt  was  in  the  autumn  ot  1994,  nearly  eight 
years  atter  Sri  Lanka,  that  my  hrother 
and  1  talked  ahout  Athuma  tor  the  tirst 
time.  We  were  sitting  on  the  porch  oi  our  sis- 
ter's home  in  ConnecticLit  late  at  night.  A 
week  earlier,  our  mother,  who  lived  in  Spaiii, 
had  arrived  to  visit  me  and  my  sister — the  only 
two  of  her  tive  children  who  lived  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  She  had  tallen  ill  sud- 
denly, too  suddenly  tor  my  hrother,  Ining  in 
Latin  America,  or  my  two  other  sisters  in 
Hawaii  to  reach  Connecticut  hetore  she  died. 
Now,  the  day  atter  our  mt)ther's  death,  Jon  Lee 
wanted  to  he  told  everything  that  had  hap- 
pened, the  precise  chronology  ot  events  in  her 
rapid  decline.  Her  passing  had  heen  a  paintul 
one,  ditticult  to  witiiess,  hut  tor  several  hours 
on  our  sister's  porch  I  calmly,  numhly,  told  Jon 
Lee  all  he  wai^ited  to  know. 

"I  don't  know  why  we  couldn't  sa\'e  her,"  I 
kept  saying.  "It  happened  so  fast,  hut  1  don't 


know  why  we  couldn't  save  her." 

Atter  a  time,  though,  my  numhness  woijot 
replaced  with  the  naked  grief  that  tends  ti^eh 
and  flow  t)n  such  occasions,  and  amid  th  tii 
sorrow  expanded  to  encompass  the  (|ht 
woman  we  hadn't  heen  ahle  to  save,  AthunI, 

"Did  we  really  do  everything  we  could ,D 
we  really.^"  ,, 

"Yes,  we  did,"  Jon  Lee  insisted.  "Wudi 
everything  w'e  could,  and  it  wasn't  enougWfiC 
tried,  and  we  couldn't  try  anymore."  He'^i 
the  right  words,  hut  in  his  eyes  I  saw  thatio 
Lee  didn't  helieve  them  either,  that  he  ha|n 
mained  haunted  over  the  years  as  well. 

And  despite  what  is  said,  it  is  not  always bs 
ier  to  grieve  together.  Sometimes  it  is  easi :  i 
imagine  yourself  alone,  to  helieve  that  othtlh 
stronger,  tougher  than  yeiurself — have  figuid 
way  out  and  laid  a  trail  that  you  might  foUw 
Seeing  the  sorrows  of  my  hrother — the 
one  tor  our  mother,  the  old  one  for  Athur 
was  not  an  easy  thing.  Along  with  tendern 
also  telt  an  anxious  despondency:  no  one 
strong  or  tough  enough  to  emerge  unscatft 
there  was  no  trail  out. 

A  tew  months  later,  1  decided  I  would  i\  'r 
to  Sri  Lanka.  1  got  the  idea  from  watching  tie 
vision  programs  ahiiut  American  veterans  n 
were  returning  to  their  old  hattlefields,  to  i:c 
nawa,  to  Vietnam.  I  watched  these  pn)^ri:n 
clo.sely,  studied  the  faces  of  the  veterans — i,  je 
cially  those  who,  earlier  in  the  prograin-i 
their  pre-journey  interviews,  had  let  i 
masks  slip,  had  lost  their  composure  in  a 
ment  of  had  rememhrance — hecause  I  wa 
to  see  whether  they  finally  found  some  mea 
of  reconciliation,  of  peace,  in  the  happy  ] 
fulness  of  the  children  in  villages  they 
once  fought  over.  The  results  seemed  mixe 
hest,  hut  the  journeys  also  appeared  to  he 
only  thing  these  old  soldiers  could  do,  and 
cided  to  copy  them:  I  would  go  to  Sri  La 
and  find  Athuma's  children,  those  who  vMt 
still  alive.  1  would  tell  them  what  had  hft- 
pened,  how  I  had  tried.  I  would  apologize. 

Instead,  someone  called  to  ask  if  I  would., 
to  Chechnya,  to  follow  the  trail  of  a  midc^lf- 
aged  American  man  and  his  three  companius 
who  had  disappeared  there,  and  a  different  u- 
age  came  to  mind:  this  man  and  his  comp;i- 
ions  somewhere  in  the  Caucasus  mountai,!, 
captive,  despairing,  hut  alive,  waiting  tor  de;'b 
or  someone  to  save  them. 

And  so,  perhaps  having  not  truly  learnd 
anything  yet,  I  went  to  Chechnya. 


When  a  person  helieves  he  is  ahtt 
to  die  at  the  hands  of  another,  *; 
does  not  look  at  all  the  way  ol; 
might  expect.  He  does  not  scream  or  ci. 
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er,  he  becomes  very  quiet  and  lethargic, 
his  eyes  fill  with  a  kind  of  shattered  sad- 

as  if  all  he  wants  to  do  is  sleep.  It  is  only 
this  with  a  certain  kind  of  dying,  1  imag- 
the  kind  where  you  have  been  given  tune 
e  what  is  coming,  where  you  have  tried  to 
[■tiate  and  reason  and  have  failed. 
.  the  front  room  of  the  farmhouse  in  the 
,ge,  I  see  signs  of  this  exhaustion  in  all  my 
panions:  Alex  hunched  forward  on  the 
;h,  gazing  miserably  at  the  hare  concrete 
■;  Asian  leaning  against  the  wall,  his  arms 
iped  about  his  middle,  staring  down  at  his 
;s;  Stanley's  eyes  fixed  on  the  far  white 
,  distant  and  puzzled;  even  Ryan  seems 
itened,  his  habitual  grin  gone,  his  eyelids 
/y.  I  am  reminded  of  looking  into  the  face 

'S^'ithuma  that  last  time. 

foil 


^  wort 
heo 


the  edge  of  the  hroken-diiwn  couch  and  leaned 
onto  his  knees,  and  in  the  long  silence  that  en- 
sued he  seemed  lost  in  thought,  methodically 
massaging  his  fingers,  staring  down  at  the  floor. 
At  last,  he  sighed  and  looked  up  at  me. 

"You  are  not  supposed  to  be  here.  No  one  is 
allowed  here.  How  do  1  know  you're  not  spies?" 

The  note  from  the  liaison  was  gone.  1  had 
given  it  to  one  of  the  rebels  who  first  stopped 
us,  the  one  who  seemed  most  senior,  and  he 
now  made  a  great  show  of  looking  for  it,  rum- 
magiiig  through  the  various  pockets  of  his  fa- 
tigues and  turning  up  nothing. 

"1  must  have  given  it  back  to  you,"  he  said  to 
me.  "You  must  have  it." 

He  was  lying,  but  I  didn't  know  to  what  end. 
Was  he  protecting  us  or  doing  the  opposite?  It 
was  impossible  to  know,  and  there  was  no  time 
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We  had  been  stopped  as  soon  as  we  reached 


;  outskirts  of  the  village,  hustled  out  of  the 
"libulance  and  led  into  the  stone  farmhouse 
at  was  the  rebel's  command  post.  They  were 
irtled  to  see  us — the  village  was  closed  to 
'ilians,  the  track  in  "restricted" — but  at  first 
'  were  treated  more  with  curiosity  than  with 
spicion;  we  drank  tea  and  shared  cigarettes, 
e  rebels  talked  animatedly  about  the  war  and 
"ly  they  were  fighting.  It  was  when  the  com- 
ander  arrived  that  everything  changed. 
He  was  in  his  forties,  wearing  a  black  leather 
;ket  and  strange,  ankle-high  boots.  He  .shook 
ch  of  our  hands  without  smiling,  then  sat  on 


to  ponder  or  watch  for  clues. 

In  the  absence  of  the  note,  the  commander 
began  his  slow,  calm  interrogation  of  us.  He 
asked  why  we  had  come,  who  had  sent  us,  and 
studied  oLir  iilentity  papers  as  if  they  were 
weighty  evidence.  To  his  questions  we  gave  the 
most  innocent  of  answers — that  Alex  had 
come  to  deliver  relief  supplies,  that  I  had  come 
to  chronicle  the  mission — but  nothing  swayed 
the  ci-mmander.  histead,  it  seemed  that  every- 
thing we  said,  every  insistence  of  OLir  simple  in- 
tent!'n>.s,  served  only  to  convict  us  more,  lead 
US  [h-M  much  closer  to  a  bad  end.  Everyone  in 
rhe  room  knew  what  was  happening — the 
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rilu'ls  wlui  ;i  sill  ill  lime  hclciir  liiiil  j^ivi'li  lis  Iim 
;iiul  tit;;iH'lU's  ikiw  lonkcil  ;i\v;iy,  rfliiscJ  In 
iiKikc  L'yi-  I  tiiiliii  I  ;  Hill  II  UMs  1 1  If  mirmiiiiiihlf 
slowness  <)(  Mill  ilcsci-ni,  diii  (^iiiuhiii^  iiKihiliiy 
Id  liiul  ;in  ;illy  m  llir  words  lh;il  lilli^lil  s;ivi-  us, 
ill, II  lin.illy  Ifil  us  into  a  triishin)4  apalliy,  lo 
rliis  |)laic  wliLTc  our  stron^jisi  nniaiiun^  liesiii' 
is  siiii|)ly  lor  I  he  prot  ess  lo  riul, 

Aiul  iIkii  I  liml  iIk-  vvoiils  ilial  i  ill  llirou^li. 
C  )i'  1 1  lay  hi-  II  IS  nol  woiils  a  I  all  hut  llir  way  I  look 
unlilinkin^j;ly,  (^uillli'ssly,  inl<i  llu-  i  oiniiiaiulri's 
cyc-s.  Or  inayln-  it  isii'i  any  ol  ihis  hut  only  a 
caprit  ious  shili  iii  ihc  cxfculioiK-r's  lu'arl  suJ- 
Jc-nly  wc  fiiul  llu-  inirno);:i' ic  jii  is  ovia  aiul  w^■ 
arc  Iri'c.  Slill  JazcJ  hy  ihc  s|H-rJ  aiul  iiiysiciy  ol 
our  LJc'livfrancc,  wc-  an-  liJ  lo  ilu  amhnlaiu  c, 
aiul  llu-  ri'lu-ls  (,'ailu'r  arouikl  lo  shake  our  haiuls, 
lo  slap  us  on  ihc  hack,  lo  wish  us  a  safe  journey, 
as  if  wc  arc  t  lose  Iriciuls  ilu-y  arc  sail  lo  sec  leave-. 

While-  iliiviii)!  hat  k  lhroii)^h  llu-  iiioiinlains,  I 
reiiu-iiilH-i  ihc  man  I  hail  ).;oiu-  to  llu-  villaj^e-  lo 
liiiil.  I  iii-vcr  aski-il  llu-  n-hcls  ahoiii  hiiii,  aiul  lor 
ihc  Ilia  lime  I  Mi'-i'^P  ihe-  lolossal  sialc  ol  my 
luihris.  Whal  haJ  I  cxpet  led.'  I  hal  I  woiilil 
slumhlc  upon  llu-  American  aiul  his  toinpan 
ions  slaiulin^^  al  llu-  loailsiilc'  I  ha  I  I  i  oiiKI  )_;o  h  i 
the  villa)^(-,  mill  llu-  nun  who  had  almosl  n-i- 
rainly  niiiidi-n-d  ilu-  losi  )4ioii|i,  and  have  llu-m 
confidi-  in  iiu-.'  Whal  had  I  ht-cn  ihinkinj^.' 

I  )uiin|_;  llu-  slow  i|iiii-l  drive-  away  from  ihc 
\'illa|',c,  I  am  iciimuk-il  ai^ain  ol  whal  il  is  ahoiil 
wai  ihal  has  aluays  loiiiicnii-d  mc,  ihal  I  have 
iu-\e-r  hecn  ahle  lo  ictoiuilt-.  Allhoiii^h  il  has 
heen  |irovcd  in  Imni  ol  my  i-yi-s  a  dozt-n  liim-s, 
I  have  nevi-r  I  inly  aitc|ili'il  ihal  whal  si-parali-s 
llu-  liviii);  liiiiii  ihc  dead  IS  I,iii4t-|y  a  mallei  i  il 
(  oiiu  idi-lu  c,  III  );i)iid  link  or  had,  ihal  in  war 
mill  and  women  and  ihildnn  die  simply  he- 
cause-  llu-y  ilo,  and  ihal  llu-ie  is  no  plan  i  n  le-a 
son  lo  any  ol  ii.  Il  a  lailh  has  j^uide'd  mc,  il  has 
heen  line  ol  aiioj^aiui-,  llu-  helu-l  ihal  I  ha\'e- 
|H>wci,  ih.il  I  I  ill!  save-,  ihal  vi)_;ilaiui-  will  se-e- 
inc  I  hii  Hij^h. 

Alhiima  was  ele-ad  hcloie-  I  saw-  lu-r,  she  was 
dead  siiiiii)^  across  liom  mc,  .iiid  slu-  was  dead 
wlu-n  I  Icll,  I  hell-  \\as  iiiiihin^  I  enuld  have- 
done-  111  make-  il  linn  mil  dilliicnlly.  I  he-re  was 
liolhiliC  I  I  mild  h.ivc  doiu-  lo  save-  llu-  Aliie-ll 
e.iii  man  in  llu-  \ill.ii;i-,  and  ihcic  vvas  nolhiiif^  I 
eiiiild  have  diHic  In  s;i\'c  myscll  m  my  eompan- 
liiiis  nil  nolc,  nil  lalismaiis,  lu  i  wnids,  Uiil  ihls 
impi  ill-Ill  I-  Is  almosl  li  n  >  mm  h  li  >  I  h-.ii  .  1 1  is  lasi 
I'l  smiii  how  In  ciidiiic  ihc  sell  imliiics  i  il  raj^e, 
ol  sh.iiiii  ,  1)1  hi  ipc  ih.ii  iniiic  wiih  llu-  helici 
I  h.il  I  licit-  is  a  p.il  lei  II,  dial  \M-  e  an  sh.ipe-  il. 

I'e-ih.ips  ihis  IS  he-eaiisi-  ol  ihe  i;n-ale-l  powe-r- 
le-ssiuss  ihal  lie's  heyoiul,  llu-  inahilily  lo  e-\'e-i 
f^o  haik.  Keluiniii)^  lo  Sii  I  aiika  .ind  se-e-inj^ 
Alhiima's  ihildicn  would  nol  h.ivc  i  haiif^ctl 
an\'lhini',,   l-indini;  llu-  Aiiu-iii.iii  iii.iii   in  llu- 


villat^e-  uoiild  nol  have-  e  anccleel  oul  Alhuina 
llu'  larmhouse.  II  the  t^oal  is  (o  reconcile 
"(4el  o\cr"  what  lias  happened,  the  .sclf-tortl 
will  never  ciiel;  ^.inice  ean  eoiiu-  only  in  know! 
that  ihc  wounds  neve-r  heal,  ihal  ihey  have  I 
tume  a  pail  ol  ymi  and  are-  lo  he  carried.  Tl 
you  e  an'i  .ih  nu,  1  liai  \i  m  must  si  o]i  trying. 


Ahoul  an  hour  allcr  leaving  ihc  villaj 
while  skirl in>4  a  hillside,  wc  come  L 
on  a  loyora  LantI  Ouiser  stuck  in  t 
miiel  up  to  the-  lloorhoarels,  its  three  occupat 
siiiiim  de-jee  Icdiy  in  the  j^rass.  It  is  the  only  ot 
cl  \ehiiK-  we-  have-  see-n  all  day,  anel,  follow! 
llu-  eiii|iu-iu-  ol  the-  mouiilains,  Asian  slojis  t 
amhiilaiue-  and  starts  lo  tasliion  a  lowline-  In 
a  eoil  ol  rope.  The  rest  of  us  step  out  to  stret 
our  \r\j,s.  By  e  oincielence,  we  have  stopp 
aho\e-  the-  same  small  j^laelc  where  Alex  points 
out  the-  unusual  sprawl  ol  sione-s  rhal  mornir 
aiul  lor  scvi-ral  minuu-s,  ihe-  Imir  ol  us  star 
silently  on  the-  e-d)^c  ol  llu-  hliill,  stariiij^  dow 
llu-  hillside-  at  the-m. 

I  loiik  lo  die-  lar  siele-  ol  the  road  and  noiit 
thai  v\'c  .III-  dire-clly  hclow  the  crest  ol  a  11; 
lopped  iiiiMinlain,  a  mesa.  Most  ol  the-  slope 
dm,  hill  ai  the-  e  re-si  is  a  unilorm,  six-foot  sea 
111  loek,  and  I  se-e-  ihal  the  si|iiare  houldefS 
llu-  pastille  he-low  ale-  not  old  ruins  hut  simp 
sei  lions  ol  llu-  i-se.iipmcni  ihal  have  fa 
away.  I  iiiin  to  point  ihis  out  lo  my  compai 
ions,  hill  It  IS  Inn  l.iu-;  Ale-N  has  hcj^uii  runnir 
toward  llu-  roe  ks.  I  wale  h  him  f^o  -an  awkwai 
t^iilish  mil,  his  scarl  snajipin^  in  ihc  hreeze- 
and  I  am  se-i:e'el  with  a  dre-ad  thai,  at  first, 
laniioi  iik-niily,  I  e  lamhe-r  ilown  into  the  mu( 
lo  when-  Asian  is  hiisy  with  the-  lowline. 

"Is  ihis  area  liiiiu-d.'" 

Asian  looks  up  and  seems  to  sniff  tlic  air,  < 
il  I've-  aske-d  him  il  il  mij^hl  rain.  I  K-  shrubs. 

I  I  limh  hai  k  to  ihe  edf^c  of  the  hluff  aiul  se 
thai  AK-\  h.is  icii  hid  his  de-st  illation,  lie 
siaiulin>^  aioji  one-  ol  llu-  iimne-nse  stones,  h 
h.inds  on  his  hips,  .md  although  he  surel 
knows  now  ihal  his  ;ini  lent  ruins  are-  only  lall 
en  houlde-is,  he  sce-iiis  i|iiiu-  please-d  with  hiiiit 
sell,  a  pre-e-nin>4  e-xploni , 

I  shniii  down  In  .Ale-x,  iill  him  In  he  carefu 
thai  I  lieu-  mii;lii  lu-  miius.  |-'ven  ae  ross  th' 
loll)..;  e-xpansi-  ol  piisiuu-,  I  e;in  se-e-  the-  le-nsioi 
I  nine  iiiln  Ins  hndy,  and  I  kiinw  the  weif^h 
ihal  has  dinppcd  iiiin  his  ehe-si,  the  rin)4in| 
e-m|i|liu-ss  llrii  has  icfdaeed  Ills  ihouj^hls. 
wale  h  him  );iii);e-|ly  pu  k  his  way  hae  k  up  th 
hill,  Ins  shnilldels  slnnpcd  like  all  nlil  man.  I  Ir 
lo  reliie-mhci  I  he-  way  lu-  was  |iisl  mniiie-nl 
aj^o  happily  innniiii;  lliioui_;h  llu-  meadov 
f^rass,  e-xnllanl  upon  Ins  imk  and  I  am  he-le 
hy  the-  saelne-ss  nl  hnw  lu-  has  eh.int;eel,  ol  how 
We-  all  I  haiii.;e-  oul  here'. 
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DREAMING 
OF  A  BLACK 
CHRISTMAS 

Kwanzaa  bestows  the  gifts  of  therapy 
By  Gerald  Early 
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.or  the  past  five  or  six  years,  in  my 
position  as  head  of  the  African- American  studies  program  at  the  universi- 
ty where  I  teach,  I've  been  invited  by  the  black  students  on  campus  to 
take  part  in  their  annual  celebration  of  Kwanzaa,  the  African- American 
holiday  that  is  gaining  in  popularity  each  year.  The  festivities,  which  are 
usually  celebrated  during  the  seven  days  between  December  26  and  Janu- 
ary 1,  are  compressed,  for  the  students'  purposes,  into  one  evening.  The 
ceremony  takes  place  in  one  of  the  campus's  cafeterias.  All  the  trappings 
of  a  somber  religious  occasion  are  there:  candles,  a  mat,  a  ritual  cup,  re- 
marks to  the  gathered  celebrants. 

Because  Kwanzaa  is  designed  to  connect  African  Americans  to  their 
African  heritage,  the  colors  and  symbols  of  that  continent  predominate. 
Kente  cloth  is  ubiquitous,  as  are  the  red,  black,  and  green  of  Marcus  Gar- 
vey's  Pan-African  flag.  Gifts  of  nuts,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  which  are 
meant  to  recall  African  harvest  festivals,  are  placed  on  the  mat.  Corn,  a 
symbol  of  children,  is  also  offered,  to  remind  us  that  we  are  responsible  to 
the  youngest  of  the  community. 

The  gathering  can  take  on  the  solemnity  of  a  church  service.  A  Unity 
Cup — passed  around  among  the  celebrants — serves  as  a  kind  of  Eucharist 
of  Africanity.  Much  ado  is  made  of  the  family,  particularly  the  elders.  A 
roll  call  of  black  heroes  is  intoned.  Naturally,  as  at  any  serious  black  gath- 
ering, we  sing  the  black  national  anthem,  "Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing," 
which  is  just  as  unsingable  as  the  "white"  national  anthem,  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  Yet  it  often  feels  good  to  sing  it  in  a  roomful  of  blacks, 
as  if  it  were  a  spiritual  of  how  we  have  endured  in  a  strange  land. 

Gerald  Early  is  the  Merle  Kling  Professor  of  Modern  Letters  at  Washington  University  in 
St.  Louis  end  the  director  of  the  school's  African  and  Afro-American  Studies  Program. 
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The  principles  behind 

kwanzaa  are  less  ideas  than 

slogans,  and  that  is  their 

virtue:  they  are  simplistic, 

banal,  and  vague 
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The  celebrants  then  go  on  xo  offer  meditations  on  the  meaning  of  d 
holiday,  but  I  slip  out  just  as  soon  as  I  can.  I'm  a  middle-aged  man,  am 
don't  like  hanging  around  with  groups  of  twenty-year-olds  any  long 
than  I  have  to.  It's  more  than  just  the  socializing,  though.  I  always  feel 
little  imeasy  at  Kwanzaa  gatherings.  The  holiday,  with  its  tenuous  histon 
its  mimicry  of  so-called  ancient  festivals,  its  celebration  of  vague  "sacre( 
principles,  is  one  that  has  never  moved  me.  There  is  something  so  co; 
trived,  so  invented  about  it,  so  pointed  in  its  moral  purpose,  that 
can't  help  wishing  for  a  holiday  with  a  bit  more  universa 

Kty — something  like  Christmas,  the  holiday  Kwanzaa  i 
tends  to  preempt, 
wanzaa,  which  is  celebrated,  according  to  its  boosters,  by  an  es< 
mated  18  million  African  Americans,  was  indeed  invented,  and  not  so  ve| 
long  ago.  Although  it  purports  to  evoke  early  African  culture,  Kwanzaa  is 
child  not  of  Stone  Age  Africa  but  of  the  American  civil-rights  and  Bla 
Power  movements  of  the  1960s.  The  holiday's  inventor,  Maulana  Karen§ 
is  now  a  professor  of  black  studies  at  California  State  University  at  Loi 
Beach.  In  1965,  as  Ron  Karenga,  he  was  the  leader  of  a  Los  Angeles-bast 
black  organization  called  US.  After  earning  degrees  in  political  sciem 
firom  UCLA,  Karenga  got  involved  in  local  civil-rights  battles,  and  becar 
a  prime  mover  and  shaker  in  the  rebuilding  of  Watts  after  the  riots  there. 
In  the  Sixties,  Karenga  developed  a  black  value  system  that  he  call 
Kawaida— a  Swahili  word  meaning  "tradition"  or  "reason" — offering  ; 
"African"  cultural  alternative  to  what  he  felt  was  imperialist  Eurocei 
trism.  The  doctrinal  bedrock  of  Kawaida  was  the  seven  principles  th 
Karenga  created,  which  he  termed  the  Nguzo  Saba.  According  to  Kare 
ga,  these  were  the  core  principles  "by  which  Black  people  must  live  in  c 
der  to  begin  to  rescue  and  reconstruct  our  history  and  lives."  They  are: 

1.  Umoja  (Unity) 

2.  Kujichagulia  (Self-Determination) 

3.  Ujima  (Collective  Work  and  Responsibility) 

4.  Ujamaa  (Cooperative  Economics) 

5.  Nia  (Purpose) 

6.  Kuumba  (Creativity) 

7.  Imani  (Faith) 
Kawaida  turned  out  to  be  little  more  than  these  seven  principles 

would  certainly  be  a  fanciful  turn  of  mind  to  call  it  a  philosophical  systei 
or  a  fully  developed  theology.  It  is  systematic  only  because  it  is  numbere 
resembling,  in  this  way,  both  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  bylaws  f 
a  fraternal  organization,  with  a  vague  hint  of  some  form  of  numerology. 

The  principles  that  became  the  foundation  of  Kwanzaa  are  also,  as  bef 
an  American  creation,  a  pastiche:  there's  a  good  deal  of  the  African  poli 
cal  philosopher  Julius  Nyerere,  some  of  former  Senegalese  preside 
Leopold  S«"nghor's  "Negritude,"  a  bit  of  Mao,  a  dash  of  Marx,  a  serving 
Garveyite  Pan-Africanism,  and  a  pinch  of  nature  religion. 

Had  the  seven  principles  remained  tied  only  to  Kawaida,  they  probat 
would  have  been  forgotten.  But  as  the  set  of  beliefs  governing  Kwanzaa- 
each  of  the  seven  days  is  tied  to  one  of  the  principles — they  may  surviv 
For  what  they  lack  as  a  serious  philosophical  system  is  precisely  what  giv 
them  populist  appeal.  They  are  less  ideas  than  a  set  of  slogans,  and  that 
their  virtue:  they  are  simplistic,  banal,  and  vague.  ("Every  day  of  the  ye 
we  must  apply  and  practice  the  Nguzo  Saba  sincerely  and  faithfully  to  hi 
vest  success,"  The  Complete  Kwanzaa.  by  Dorothy  Winbush  Riley,  advisi 
"If  you  wanted  to  sing  like  Whitney  Houston,  would  you  think  of  yo 
music  only  once  a  week?  ...  If  you  wanted  to  be  a  champion  athlete  li 
Michael  Jordan,  would  you  abuse  your  body,  neglect  your  meals,  and  sk 
routine  practice.'")  They  combine  the  beatitude  of  willpower,  an 
American  preoccupation,  with  the  righteousness  of  racial  uplift,  an  c 
African- American  preoccupation. 
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Illustrations  hy  Tcrrance  Cummil 


iRacial  piety  also  permeates  the  Kwanzaa  principles.  Such  simple  max- 
s  are  the  sort  of  earnest  ideals  that  are  difficult  to  oppose  or  argue  with. 
)  one  questions  whether  they  really  have  any  connection  to  the  com- 
;xity  of  modern  African-American  lite.  The  genius  of  Kwanzaa — the 
ison  it  has  taken  on  the  air  of  a  mass  movement — is  that  these  rather 
innocuous  principles  are  joined  with  an  historical  com- 
plaint, one  that  blacks  have  long  harbored,  against  the  cul- 
tural celebration  of  Christmas. 


E 


requently  enough  in  my  boyhood  during  the  1950s  and  '60s,  some 
ick  person,  during  the  holiday  season,  would  complain  about  the  white- 
ss  of  Christmas,  that  Christmas,  if  not  an  inherently  racist  idea,  had  he- 
me an  added  oppressive  weight  in  the  lives  of  African  Americans.  Irving 
rlin's  "White  Christmas"  was  regarded  in  some  quarters  with  a  kind  of 
;asured  irony;  here  was  a  song  not  about  weather  but  about  culture.  Peo- 
;  would  say,  "That  line  'And  may  all  your  Christmases  be  white'  is  the 
lite  man's  hope  for  the  future." 

It  was  customary  to  hear  the  opinion,  usually  voiced  only  at  Christmas, 
tat  black  parents  should  not  buy  white  dolls  for  their  daughters.  And  in 
;  barbershops  and  on  the  street  comers  I  heard  lectures  about  the  eco- 
mic  and  political  insanity  of  supporting  white  businesses  during  the  hol- 
iy,  how  unsavory  it  was  to  give  our  money  to  white  merchants  who  do 
thing  for  our  communities.  If  we  were  going  to  buy  things  we  did  not 
ed  at  Christmas,  so  the  argument  went,  wasting  our  money  in  a  wild  or- 

of  consumerism,  then  we  ought  to  at  least  buy  black;  that  is,  buy  prod- 
ts  made  by  black-owned  companies  at  stores  run  by  black  merchants. 
But  the  black  complaint  that  as  a  boy  I  heard,  writ  large,  about  Christ- 
as  mixed  several  elements  together  indiscriminately.  Not  everyone 
lade  the  same  charge  against  the  holiday;  no  single  unified  view  of  what 
"iristmas  meant  or  failed  to  mean  to  black  folk  presented  itself.  Was 
iristmas  bad  because  of  the  white  images,  because  of  the  consumerism, 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  black  businesses?  It  was  not  clear. 
For  the  most  insistently  race-conscious,  there  was  the  political  dilem- 
i,  wrapped  in  spiritual  guise,  of  praying  to  a  white  baby  Jesus  with  a 
nte  Joseph  and  Mary  looking  on.  The  creche  at  my  all-black  church 
d  a  blond  baby  Jesus.  This  did  ntn  seem  odd  to  me  or,  I'm  sure,  to  most 
ambers  in  my  congregation  until  after  1964,  when  Black  Power  and 
ick  nationalism  became  strong  movements  within  the  black  communi- 

It  was  then  that  I  first  heard  talk  of  celebrating  a  black  Christmas. 
For  those  who  bought  into  the  most  race-conscious  cultural  critique, 
€  celebration  of  Christmas  was  not  unlike  the  kind  of  political  conspira- 

that  Frederick  Douglass  described  as  the  slave's  Christmas  on  the 
uthern  plantation  in  his  1845  Narrative: 

The  days  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  day  are  allowed  as  holidays; 
and,  accordingly,  we  were  not  required  to  perform  any  labor,  more  than  to  feed 
and  take  care  of  the  stock. ...  A  slave  who  would  work  during  the  holidays  was 
considered  by  our  masters  as  scarcely  deserving  them.  He  was  regarded  as  one 
I  who  rejected  the  favor  of  his  master.  It  was  deemed  a  disgrace  not  to  get  drunk 
at  Christmas;  and  he  was  regarded  as  lazy  indeed,  who  had  not  provided  himself 
with  the  necessary  means,  during  the  year,  to  get  whisky  enough  to  last  him 
through  Christmas. 

From  what  I  know  of  the  effect  of  these  holidays  upon  the  slave,  i  believe 
''  them  to  be  among  the  most  effective  means  in  the  hands  of  the  slaveholder  in 
*    keeping  down  the  spirit  of  insurrection. 

It  is,  ofcour.se,  immediately  noticeable  that  Kwanzaa  is  celebrated  virtual- 
4  over  the  same  course  of  time  as  the  original  slave  holiday  of  Christmas, 
lis  suggests  that  Karenga  sought  tci  rehabilitate  the  Christmas  festival  with 
mid  re-creation  of  something  African  or  allegedly  African,  some  kind  of 
generative  response  to  the  way  the  holiday  had  been  used  to  debase  the  de- 


ThE  FOUNDER  OF 
KWANZAA  SOUGHT  TO 
REHABILITATE  CHRISTMAS 
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KwANZAA  PRESENTS  A 

ReUlANTK:iZEL)AFRK:A 

FOR  TI  IE  BLACK  AMERICAN, 

ANLX  AS  SUC;H,  IT  SERVES  A 

SPEc:iFicALLY  amerr:an  need 


iaciiiat(.\l,  ciilliii,illy  deprived  Aiiicaii  slave.  Kaicnj^a  goes  tnit  of  his  way| 
say  that  Kwan:aa  is  "not  a  Black  C^hristnias."  But  even  in  emphasizing  its  i 
positii>n  to  C^hristmas,  he  confirms  that  the  two  are  linked.  In  his  pri 
Kuunzcur.  Orif^ns,  Conccpt.s,  Practice,  Karenga  explains  how  he  designed  tjk) 
holiday  to  "give  a  Black  alternative  to  the  existing  holiday  and  give  Blaefti 
an  opportunity  to  celebrate  themselves."  j  i 

Indeed,  Kwanzaa's  success  depends  on  exacerbating,  consciously  or  i 
consciously,  black  people's  sense  of  alienation  from  Christmas.  With 
fat  white  man  who  delivers  toys  and  gifts  to  childreii,  Christmas  sim| 
confirms  many  African  Americans'  perception  that  everything  iii  Am 
can  society  reinforces  the  idea  of  white  supremacy.  In  this  respect,  Kwaji, 
zaa  becomes,  as  the  Afrocentrist  writer  Haki  Madhubuti  asserts,  an  "Afi 
American  celebration  [that]  is  truly  progressive  and  revt)lutionary." 

Kwanzaa's  partisans  may  stress  that  their  holiday  is  not  religio 
(though  for  some  the  holiday  answers  the  kinds  of  cjuesticms  about  ori, 
and  destiny  that  are  normally  the  dt)main  of  religion)  and  that  its  practi 
does  not  interfere  with  any  religious  tradition:  black  people,  they  say,  c 
celebrate  C^hristmas  too.  Yet  these  partisans  know  that  Kwanzaa's  powei 
in  its  cultural  statement,  its  refutatioii  of  the  whiteness  of  Christmas, 
this  regard,  Kwanzaa  is  a  specific  response  to  Christm 
"^^  "^^     T       a  specific  critique  of  it,  and,  I  would  argue,  the  mc 

^^  ^^  /  powerful  such  critique  we  have. 

T  Titb  its  replicatioii  of  a  harvest  holiday  or  festival,  Kwanzaa  pr 
vides  African  Americans  with  a  kind  of  elegiac  pastoralism,  a  sense  of  a 
cient  Africa  as  a  paradise  lost,  a  romanticism  of  agrarian  life  that  only  i 
ban  people  who  have  never  farmed  for  a  living  could  hold  with  a  straig 
face.  But  as  Kwanzaa  works  to  regenerate  a  romanticized  Africa  for  t 
black  American,  it  serves  a  specifically  American  need.  This  need  is  reh 
ed  to  a  particular  psychological  state  of  the  American  black  as  an  Afric; 
manque  and  an  American  manque. 

That  the  identity  of  African  Americans  is  marked  by  such  alienatic 
should  ctmie  as  a  surprise  to  no  one.  Again,  Frederick  Douglass  articulat( 
this  alienation  as  famously  as  any  black  when  he  delivered  his  famcius  Ju 
5,  1852,  speech  entitled  "What  to  the  Slave  Is  the  Fourth  of  July?" 
which  he  stated: 
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1  am  iiDi  iiu  luJctl  wiilim  ilic  \x\\v  ol  this  (^lurloiis  anniversary!  Y<.)ur  high  ind 
pcndcnci'  iinly  ivw.iU  the  iiiinicasiuaMe  ilislancr  Ix-tvveen  us.  The  blessings 
wliicli  yiiu,  till,'.  Jay,  rc|()icc,  arc  mil  i.'n|oycJ  in  cdnimiin.  The  rich  inheritan 
of  justice,  liiu-rry,  prosperity,  and  independence,  lu-queathed  by  your  fathers, 
shared  by  you,  not  hy  me.  The  suniif,'ht  riiat  brouf,'hr  life  and  healing  to  you,  h 
brouyiit  stripes  and  diMlii  to  me.  Tins  Foarlh  ol  July  is  yours,  not  mine. 

What  I\nigla,ss  was  rejecting  was  what  could  be  called  the  Ameria 
ci\'ic  religion,  a  set  of  traditions  and  myths  tnanufactured  by  white  Amer 
ca  to  elevate  its  own  culture  anel  history.  This  religion — inculcated 
public-school  ci\ics  classes,  Llitiie-store  nm-els,  government  proclam; 
tiotis,  tele\ised  holiday  spectacles,  ain.1  every  conceivable  cultural  ou 
let — had  its  own  vaunted  values  (freedom,  individual  responsibilif 
"pulling  yourself  up  by  your  bootstraps"),  its  myths  (George  Washington 
cherry  tree,  Horatio  Alger,  Manifest  Hestiiiy),  its  bytnns,  and,  of  courS' 
its  holidays  (Metnorial  Day,  Thaiiksgiving,  the  Fourth  of  July). 

For  tiiore  tbaii  a  century,  African  Americans  have  responded  to  th 
civic  religiiiii,  which  lor  the  tnost  part  exclu(.les  them,  by  attempting  to  crt 
ate  a  ci\ic  religion  of  their  own.  The  process  began  with  the  various  "June 
teenth"  celebrations  markiiig  the  i.ssuance  of  the  Emancipation  Proclam; 
tion  or  the  passage  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendtnent,  the  black  persoii 
equivalent  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  As  a  black  borti  atnl  raised  m  the  North, 
not  only  ne\er  celebrated  Juneteentb  Pay,  I  IkkI  tie\'er  hearil  of  it  utitil  c 
was  informed  iti  barbershops  by  black  soLitherii  itiimigraiits,  sotne  of  vvlu)r 
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ill  continued  to  celebrate  it  in  the  North.  These  black  freedom  festivals 
ere  celebrated  haphazardly  in  the  South  on  various  dates  from  May  to 
sptember,  largely  depending  on  when  the  state's  slaves  heard  the  news 
(It  tiat  they  were  free.  (Blacks  in  Texas  reportedly  heard  the  news  on  June 
?,  1865;  many  still  celebrate  Juneteenth  on  that  day.) 
'  The  first  concerted  effort  by  blacks  to  create  a  unified  civic  occasion  on 
le  calendar  was  the  launching  of  Negro  History  Week  by  black  historian 
r!arter  G.  Woodson  in  1926.  By  1976  the  Association  for  the  Study  of 
ifegro  Life  and  History,  Woodson's  creation,  declared  a  Black  History 
ffii  ilonth,  in  February,  which  is  now  a  permanent  cultural  fixture.  In  1986, 
«  longress  made  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  birthday,  January  15,  a  national 
^  oliday,  largely  through  the  agitation  of  black  Americans.  With  the  wide- 
)read  celebration  of  Kwanzaa,  it  can  be  said  that  from  the  end  of  Decem- 
er  to  the  end  of  February,  blacks — their  cultural  and  political  concerns, 
leir  history,  the  significance  of  their  presence  in  the  American  land- 
;ape — dominate  the  American  civic  calendar.  No  other  American  eth- 
|:ic  group  draws  or  compels  such  sustained  attention,  which  alone  is  a 
running  achievement,  though  a  mixed  blessing. 
What  blacks  are  trying  to  do  is  forge  a  usable  black  past,  an  entirely 
iasonable  and  worthy  goal.  But  the  creation  of  this  past  has  in  recent 
ears  become  an  all-consuming  preoccupation.  Blacks  are  seeking  to  Cre- 
te an  entire  set  of  institutions  and  celebratory  occasions  that  will  rival, 
.ad  parallel,  white  (or  American)  civic  piety.  This  parallelism  is  an  ex- 
ression  of  both  pride  and  psychological  insecurity,  of  strength  and  guilt, 
f  ego  and  resentment.  The  marginalized  demonstrate  their  power  by  in- 
denting institutions  and  occasions  that  celebrate  their  marginality  as 
■lorally  superior,  a  form  of  nobility.  These  inventions  express  a  paradox: 
ae  desire  to  assimilate  and  the  desire  never  to  be  assimilated. 
Nothing  brings  together  the  elements  of  black  civic  piety  better  than 
wanzaa.  Nothing  better  reveals  the  extraordinary  ability  of  the  marginal- 
!;ed  both  to  liberate  and  entrap  themselves  at  the  same  time.  For  in  creat- 
:  ig  a  cultural  orthodoxy  designed  to  combat  racism,  urban  disorder,  and  a 
igacy  of  oppression,  we  subject  ourselves  to  delusional  dogma,  the  tyran- 
y  of  conformity,  and  language  that  rings  of  fascist  imagery.  Talk  of  "soil," 
ancestors,"  and  "blood"  does  not  retrieve  our  history  but  makes  it  impos- 
ible  for  us  to  truly  discover  it. 

Kwanzaa  is,  in  short,  a  holiday  of  compensation.  Much  of  what  blacks 
•0  to  strengthen  their  ethnic  identity  is  compensatory,  which  is  why  so 
luch  of  what  black  people  do  "in  their  blackness"  seems  a  form  of  thera- 
y.  Kwanzaa  is  therapy,  too — a  therapy  that  is  related  to  being  American 
ir,  rather,  to  being  denied  what  blacks  feel  is  their  true  status  as  Ameri- 
ans.  Karenga,  in  his  primer,  insistently  explained  Kwanzaa's  African- 
Vmerican  origins:  "The  first  myth  is  that  Kwanzaa  is  a  continental 
1'  Kfrican  holiday  rather  than  an  Afro- American  one.  But  the  fact  is  that 
1 1  here  is  nowhere  on  the  African  continent  a  holiday  named  Kwanzaa.  . . . 
I'T-wanzaa  is  an  Afro- American  holiday  which  by  its  very  definition  re- 
lects  the  dual  character  of  the  identity  and  experience  of  the  Afro- 
American  people." 

In  Kwanzaa,  African  Americans  seek  nothing  less  than  redemption 
rem  their  status  as  second-class  Americans  and  incomplete  Africans.  It  is 
he  culmination  of  a  century-long  project  to  create  a  civic  religion  that 
I'ill  be  able  to  contain  their  American  and  African  selves.  But  the  danger 
I'ith  this  sort  of  therapy  is  that  it  trivializes  the  profundity  of  the  very  her- 
tage  it  is  attempting  to  make  sacred.  With  Kwanzaa,  the  African  Ameri- 
can reduces  the  complexity  of  his  ancestry  to  the  salve  of 
Ecure.  All  that  we  get,  from  millennia  of  history  and  pro- 
found cultural  experience,  is  to  feel  good  about  ourselves, 
very  holiday  season,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Charles  "Babatu" 
4urphy  who  works  in  the  African-American  studies  program  at  my 
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sclnml,  gets  swept  up  by  Kwan:aa.  He  covers  the  diKir  to  liis  office 
Kwanzaa  signs.  He  talks  to  students  about  the  holiday  both  at  the  univ 
sity  and  in  public  schools  in  the  area.  In  a  word,  he  believes  in  it;  he 
licves  in  its  ideological  necessity  and  social  good,  believes  in  it,  indeed 
something  better  than  religion,  because,  at  least  at  this  moment,  it  has 
priests  and  no  church.  I  find  the  sincerity  of  his  beliot  both  endearing  M 
admirable  (even  though  I  make  it  a  po\u\  that  the  program  ignore 
holiday,  as  it  does  all  others). 

Murphy  is  proui.1  that  the  tirst  Kwanzaa  celebration  held  in  St.  Lo 
was  held  in  his  ln)use.  To  him,  "the  main  reason  Kwanzaa  caught  on  i 
tially  was  because  it  was  correct,  and  it  tit  the  people."  But  he  now  fit 
himself  worrying  about  the  commercialization  of  the  holiday. 

"Kwanzaa  is  being  co-opted,"  he  says,  "just  like  Christmas." 

1  le's  .speaking  of  the  seemingly  infinite  outlets  in  the  marketplace  n 
tor  all  things  Kwanzaa.  There  are  cookbooks,  children's  stories,  how 
manuals,  factory-made  mats,  mass-produced  Unity  Cups,  Taiwanese-me 
candleholders.  Hallmark  greeting  cards,  compact  discs. 

To  many  ftilKuvers  of  the  holiday,  this  commercial  glut  is  particula 
galling,  since  founder  Karenga  has  always  insisted  that  Kwanzaa  be  a  n( 
commercial  celebration.  Gift  giving  is  still  a  critical  part  of  the  celeb 
tion — on  the  se\'enth  day  children  receive  gifts  that  are  supposed  to  ill 
trate  the  seven  principles — but  Karenga  emphasizes  that  these  gifts, 
well  as  all  decorations  for  the  holiday,  are  to  be  homemade.  When 
spoke  in  St.  Louis  last  Kwanzaa,  he  went  to  great  lengths  to  warn  his  au 
ence  of  the  creeping  danger  of  commercializing  the  holiday.  In  his  prim 
he  explained  that  he  designed  the  holiday,  in  part,  to  help  black  peo{ 
save  money:  "1  established  the  days  for  Kwanzaa  as  26  December-1  Jan 
ary.  It  is  on  26  l\>cember  that  after-C^hristmas  sales  begin,  and  thus  it 
economically  sound  to  shop  after  the  C'hristmas  season  rather  than  duri 
the  season." 

In  any  case,  Kwanzaa's  commercialism  is  a  sign  not  necessarily  of  t 
corruption  of  the  luiliday  but  of  the  increasing  economic  power  of  blacl 
The  fact  is,  there  are  far  more  black  professional  and  middle-class  peof 
in  the  United  States — that  is,  more  black  people  with  decent  incom 
and  some  clout — than  ever  before.  The  income  of  black  Americans,  p; 
ricularly  middle-cla.ss  black  Americans,  has  risen  faster  than  that  of  whit 
(though  it  is  still  less  than  whites). 

To  be  able  to  purchase  such  paraphernalia  is  an  important  sign  of  stat 
tor  the  black  middle  class.  Indeed,  such  people  would  hardly  be  interest 
in  the  holiday  it  it  remained  a  primitive  practice,  because  it  would  lai 
the  self-evident  status  of  upward  mobility  they  crave.  And  both  the  bla( 
middle  class  and  the  black  working  class  are  generally  pleased  to  S( 
Kwanzaa  displays  in  bookstores  and  department  stores,  since  these  iter 
are  a  sign  that  black  tastes  are  being  catered  to,  that  blacks  are  being  ta 
en  seriously  as  a  market,  that  they  have  an  economic  presence  that  whit 
cannot  afford  to  ignore.  The  old  preoccupation  with  racial  loyalty  rears  i 
head.  But  the  tact  that  whites  sell  the  stuff,  recognize  its  moneymaki 
potential,  should  help  black  businesses  in  the  long  run  by  granting  t\ 
hiiliday  a  place  in  the  mainstream. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  what  most  blacks  wish,  iii  seeing  the  holidi 

gain  popularity,  is  not  that  Kwanzaa  would  be  less  commercial  but  thi 

only  blacks  would  control  and  benefit  from  it.  But  no  market  is  reserve 

tor  an  ethnicity  by  \ntue  of  some  moral  view  on  the  part  of  that  ethnic 

ty,  some  kind  of  invisible  cultural  tariff.  Nothing  will  cor 

F^  sign  Kwanzaa  to  a  deserved  death  of  provincial  irrelevant 

^  quicker  than  that, 

irt  ot  my  personal  resistance  to  Kwanzaa  lies  in  the  fact  that  1  am 
Christian,  and  that  1  have  always  been  deeply  grateful  to  Jesus  that  H| 
was  able  to  reduce  life  to  one  principle,  which  makes  it  six  principl 
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:hter  than  carting  around  Kwanzaa.  Moreover,  there  are  aspects  of 

ivanzaa,  the  way  in  which  its  founders  felt  the  hohday  could  serve 

eds,  that  somehow  signify  the  defeat  of  black  people.  Kwanzaa,  like 

Tocentrism,  is  about  black  decline,  the  notion  that  our  greatness  lies  in 

misty  past  of  purity,  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  The  story  of 

k  black  American,  however,  is  one  not  only  of  indignities  but  of  many 

credible  triumphs  in  the  face  of  those  indignities,  triumphs  that  Kwan- 

i,  with  its  paltry,  contrived  symbols,  seems  scarcely  capable  of  captur- 

g.  Give  me  a  good  blues  record  by  Bessie  Smith  or  Muddy  Waters,  or 

|;ike  Ellington  and  the  boys  doing  "East  St.  Louis  Toodle-oo,"  a  bottle 

beer,  and  a  checkerboard  with  one  of  my  kids  as  an  adversary,  and 

ere's  more  meaning  there  than  in  all  the  Kwanzaas  from  here  to  eterni- 

Give  me  no  more  of  this  rescue  mission  for  blackness.  Spare  me  the 

icuers  and  their  ideology. 

I  say  this,  and  yet  1  know  things  are  not  quite  so  simple.  Last  year,  1  was 
lajjivited  to  another  Kwanzaa  celebration.  At  some  point  after  the  (diffi- 
It)  round  of  "Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing,"  1  sat  at  one  of  the  tables  with 
graduate  student  of  mine,  waiting  for  an  appropriate  moment  to  leave, 
le  crowd  was  relatively  large  and  slightly  mixed:  these  are  never  exclu- 
'ely  black  events;  a  few  white  students  always  show  up.  This  is  good  to 
;,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  both  black  ana  white  students  strive,  even 
amsily,  for  a  certain  kind  of  outreach. 

\At  one  point  I  spotted  a  woman  who  reminded  me  of  my  oldest  sister. 
iv  nickname  came  to  me,  Kissy,  and  1  had  not  thought  of  that  name  in  a 
ag  time.  I  began  to  think  of  a  Christmas  long  ago  when  I  was  a  boy.  It 
IS  a  year  when  my  mother  gave  my  oldest  sister  a  Monopoly  game.  She 
jght  both  me  and  my  other  sister,  very  patiently,  how  to  play,  and  1  re- 
ember  a  rainy  December  26  when  we  sat,  the  three  of  us,  beside  the 
riristmas  tree,  playing  Monopoly  and  eating  oranges  and  Brazil  nuts.  My 
iest  sister  even  let  me  win  a  game.  She  thought  I  didn't  know  and  1 
ver  let  on,  but  I  knew  she  let  me  win. 

My  sisters  both  had  their  white  dolls  sitting  next  to  them,  helping  them 
jy  the  game.  And  they  looked,  for  all  the  world,  like  the  most  beautiful 
ings  God  ever  made,  my  sisters  and  their  white  dolls.  My  mother  took 
:tures  with  color  film.  I  remember  it  was  the  only  time  of  year  that  my 
3ther  used  color  film,  because  it  was  so  expensive  to  develop.  We  were 
)t  a  family  given  to  taking  pictures.  We  had  just  gotten  our  phone  a 
tek  before,  and  my  mother  talked  with  all  our  relatives.  I  was  thrilled  to 
e  bone  every  time  it  rang. 

That  night  we  sat  up  late,  with  the  Monopoly  board  still  on  the  floor, 
id  watched  What's  M^  Line?  on  TV  and  ate  ice  cream  and  cake  under  a 
gged  quilt  made  by  our  great-aunt.  It  was  one  of  the  happiest  times  of 
y  life. 

I  thought,  at  that  moment,  sitting  at  that  Kwanzaa  celebration,  how  I 
id  not  seen  my  oldest  sister  in  a  very  long  time  and  how  1  wished  at  that 
ry  moment  that  I  could  see  her  and  tell  her  how  much  1  liked  that  time, 

I  )W  good  it  was,  how  good  Christmas  was  that  year,  because  Christmases 
e  not  always  good.  But  my  oldest  sister  does  not  like  to  reminisce,  or  at 
ast  she  never  does  with  me.  How  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  her  then  to 

II  her  that  1  was  thinking  of  her.  1  had  that  feeling  of  not  quite  being  in 
mtrol  of  myself,  as  if  I  might  cry,  and  I  simply  had  to  get  out  of  there. 

So  1  left  the  cafeteria,  bidding  adieu  to  my  graduate  student.  But  I 
ought,  once  1  was  outside  and  had  gathered  myself  a  bit,  that  perhaps 
ivanzaa  would  give  these  kids,  somehow,  their  own  sense  of  shared 
emory.  Not  some  magical  blackness  or  Africanness.  Not  some  set  of  rit- 
ils  and  symbols  of  a  real  or  fabricated  past.  But  just  one  undying  memo- 
,  some  imperishable  moment  of  uncontrived  human  connection.  1  was 
ankful  that  this  Kwanzaa  had,  in  whatever  accidental  way,  evoked 
ch  a  memory  for  me.  What  else  is  Kwanzaa,  Christmas,  or  any  other 
)liday,  in  the  end,  good  for?  « 


Kwanzaa  is  about  black 
decline,  the  notion  that 
our  greatness  lies  in  a 
misty  past,  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man 
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A  FLAPPIXd  OF  SCOLDS 

The  literary  establishment  descends  on  T.  S.  Eliot 

By  Vince  Passaro 

Anum^  rile  Imoks  Jiscusseti  in  this  essay: 

T.  S.  Eliot,  Anii'Semiiism ,  and  Literary  Form,  hy  Anthony  Julius. 

Cainhrid^e  University  Press.  308  pages.  $18.95. 

Great  Books:  M>i  Adventures  with  Homer,  Rousseau,  Woolf,  and  Other  Indestructible  Writers  of  the 

Western  World,  hy  David  Denhy.  Simon  ik  Schuster.  493  pages.  $30. 

Heart  of  Darkness ,  hy  Joseph  Conrad.  Broadview  Press.  245  pages.  $7.95. 

Jrii'entions  of  the  March  Hare:  Poems  1909-1917,  hy  T.  S.  Eliot.  Harcourt  Brace.  472  pages.  $30. 


Since  we  cannot  attain  to  ffreat- 
ness,  let  us  have  our  revenge  hy 
railing  at  it. 

— Montaigne 


A 


certain  kind  of  land- 
mark was  reached  when  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Anti-Semitism ,  and  Liter- 
ary Form  hegan  to  gain  wide- 
spread attention  after  it  was 
puhlished  in  England  and  the 
United  States  in  late  1995.  Its 
author,  Anthcmy  Julius,  is  a 
literatiue  Ph.D. -cum- London 
solicitor,  an^l  his  (.luty,  as  he 
perceives  it,  is  to  prosecute 
Eliot's  poetry  tor  the  crime  of 
its  author's  anti-Semitism. 
The  hook  contains  several  re- 
assurances ot  Julius's  utmost 
respect  tor  Eliot  as  an  artist, 
hut  his  main  husiness  is  to 
give  Eliot's  reputation  a  thor- 
oLigh  thrashing.  He  hegins  hy 
accusing  Eliot  ot  heing  an 
anti-Semite,  which  EluU  un- 
c|Liest ionahly  was,  and  then 
takes  this  idea  much  further 
tli;in  pre\'ious  critics  nl  Eliot 
have,  hy  arguing  that  anti-Scmirism 
is  central  to  Eliot's  work,  anel  that 

V'mcc  Passaro  is  a  cinurihiiunii  cditm  d/ 
Harper's  Magazine.  Mis  /(is(  review. 
"Druiion  Piciion."  a/'/vcnvd  in  the  Nt'/nein- 
her  P'>')(MssHe. 
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since  Eliot's  work  is  hoth  valid  as 
poetry  and  richly  anti-Semitic,  his 
anti-Semitism  shoLild  he  seen  as  his 
most  ctnnplex  and  significant  aes- 
thetic achievement.  "Ignore  the  an- 
ti-Semitism," luliLis  declares,  "and 


lel 
I'sl 
k 
the  poetry  itself  disappears.' 
Thus  is  the  poet  rendei 
utterly  vile.  Julius's  argume 
close  and  relentless,  is  ba; 
on  one  full  poem,  five  passa 
in  Eliot's  poetry  (some 
which  were  not  puhlished 
his  lifetime),  and  a  few  sc 
tered  prose  remarks,  includ 
a  notorious  statement  abc 
the  undesirahility  in  a  Ch 
tian  society  of  "free-think 
Jews."  Based  on  these  si 
pickings,  one  of  the  two  gn 
poets  in  English  (the  other 
Yeats)  since  Blake,  Keats,  a 
Wordsworth  is  taken  dow 
Yeats,  like  so  many  Modem! 
a  demi-fascist  in  his  own  rig 
no  doubt  is  scheduled  for  e? 
cution  soon. 

Not  until  the  early  sumn 
of  1996  did  one  begin  to  h( 
much  about  the  book  on  tl 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  fi 
report  came  in  a  vacuous  ar 
cle  in  The  New  Yorker's  T 
of  the  Town,  which  crow 
about  smart  London  dinn 
parties  and  Julius's  cresting  celebri 
(he  was  Princess  Diana's  matrimon 
attorney  at  the  time)  and  congrat 
lated  him,  with  a  jaunty  approv 
usually  bestowed  on  strong  wrestl( 
or  winning  ponies,  tor  having  "erec 
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1  barriers  across  every  route  down 
lich  critics  have  attempted  to 
[i.uggle  [Eliot's]  good  name."  This 
bulum  was  followed  shortly  there- 
ler  by  serious  and  approving  re- 
lews  from  Louis  Menand  in  The 
.'.w  York  Review  of  Books  and 
lichiko  Kakutani  in  the  New  York 
mes.  Negative  reviews,  a  rearing  up 
I  the  old  guard  for  the  most  part, 
.)uld  come  later;  at  first  one  detect- 
:  only  the  sighs  of  pleasure  that  fill 
■I  air  during  the  public  flogging  of  a 
liner.  The  literary  community  was 
ipressing  its  charmed  gratitude  to 
€  who  had  done  for  it  a  dirty  but 
icessary  job. 

The  depth  of  this  gratitude  was 
aught  home  to  me  shortly  after  the 
3t  reviews  appeared,  at  a  party  in 
;  New  York  offices  of  an  old  and 
jch  respected  literary  agency, 
lere  1  found  myself  discussing 
ius's  book  with  a  woman  from  the 
iblishing  community  whose  name  I 
1  not  catch.  We  agreed  that  Eliot 
ls  an  anti-Semite,  but  the  lady  did 
t  concur  with  my  opinion  that  this 
;s  a  relatively  minor  matter  as  far 
l>  poetry  was  concerned.  She  men- 
■ned,  as  people  often  do,  the  po6m 
Jerontion,"  which  contains  the 
.es  "And  the  jew  squats  on  the  win- 
j  w  sill,  the  owner, /Spawned  in  some 
■aminet  of  Antwerp."  The  proto- 
aical  reference  to  the  Jew  as  land- 
d,  the  nearly  scatological  squatting, 
d  the  animalistic  "spawned"  com- 
"le  to  give  a  truly  loathsome  aspect 
i  the  image.  But  unlike  Eliot's  other 
ti-Semitic  lines,  this  one  is  marked 
considerable  secondary  meanings 
30ut  which,  more  below)  that  con- 
lidict  the  most  immediate  one.  I 
ve  the  lady  a  brief  precis  of  my  rea- 
as  for  believing  the  line  to  be  some- 
ing  more  than  it  appeared  to  be, 
d  her  reaction  was  startling.  To 
;al  an  image  from  Pete  Hammill, 
r  face  twisted  into  a  fist,  and  she 
5sed,  "Well,  all  that's  very  nice." 
Because  it  is  exactly  the  aim  of  lit- 
iture  to  be  nice  in  the  way  this  lady 
;ant — that  is,  to  provide  complicat- 
,  not  particularly  useful,  and  occa- 
mally  dangerous  pleasure — I  was 
/stified  by  her  terms  of  dismissal, 
nd  then  it  began  to  dawn  on  me 
at  what  her  disgust  really  entailed, 
sides  a  painful  reaction  to  the  anti- 


Semitism  itself,  was  a  conviction  that 
literature  had  no  right  to  cause  that 
pain,  using  such  unpleasantly  effec- 
tive images  and  words.  Perhaps  be- 
cause I  was  educated  at  the  tail  end  of 
a  period  when  sophisticated  responses 
to  language  and  narrative  were  en- 
couraged,' or  perhaps  because  1  am 
romantic,  I  cannot  stop  believing 
that  there  still  lingers  a  willingness, 
even  a  proud  willingness,  among 
members  of  the  higher  realms  of 
American  literary  culture  to  extend 
to  serious  art  the  privilege  of  causing 
pain,  of  exorcizing  demons,  of  flirting 
with  annihilation,  of  attempting  to 
say  the  unsayable  or  give  voice  to 
what  for  prudence's  and  politeness's 
sake  should  be  left  unspoken. 

Obviously,  no  such  privilege  ex- 
ists, and  not  because  of  a  prudish 
public  but  because  of  an  academic 
and  procedure-ridden  literary  world, 
which  chooses  not  to  "authorize" 
work  that  offends  or  threatens  us  in 
any  way.  Despite  those  in  the  culture 
wars  on  the  right  of  the  political 
spectrum  who  have  complained  that 
the  left  is  responsible  for  this 
neutered  state  among  critics  and 
academics,  the  new  prudery  actually 
reflects  a  reactionary,  nineteenth- 
century  impulse,  a  deeply  conserva- 
tive desire  to  bring  all  cultural  ex- 
pression into  harmony  with  the 
moral  conventions  of  our  day.  It  is  as 
if  we  had  woken  one  morning  to  dis- 
cover that  the  majority  of  our  critics 
had  turned  into  parents  who  don't 
read,  an  irritating  deterrent  to  our 
literary  development.  Literature's 
function  now,  according  to  this 
group,  is  to  affirm  the  predominant 
cultural  values  of  our  time,  and  the 
agreement  that  this  is  its  proper  role 
seems  as  unshakable  as  the  ancient 
prohibitions  aimed  at  the  protection 


'  The  heroes  of  the  English  department  as  late 
as  the  middle  1 970s  were  figures  such  as 
Eliot,  Conrad,  Pound,  Joyce,  Frjrd,  and 
Henry  James.  Critics  such  as  F.  R.  Leavis, 
I.  A.  Richarch,  and  Lionel  Trilling  domiiiated 
undergraduate  thinking.  On  our  own  we  read 
William  Burroughs,  Nathanael  West,  Flan- 
nery  O'Connor,  Ralph  Ellison,  Thomas  Pyn- 
chon,  Walker  Percy,  Don  DeLillo,  writers 
whose  visions  were  the  most  angular,  whose 
light  was  most  severe.  In  cluss,  the  Brontes 
and  Ge(nge  Eliot  were  considered  more  daring 
and  therefore  more  interesting  than  Jane 
Austen,  arid  no  one  discussed  Trollope  at  all. 


of  virginity,  or  the  contemporary 
ban  on  smoking  in  public 
places. 


T, 


-O  take  the  larger  view  of  Julius's 
success,  it  is  helpful  to  remember 
that  we  are  currently  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  flush  moments  in  a  lin- 
gering Western  orthodoxy  that  de- 
fines art,  first  and  foremost,  as  the 
handmaiden  of  virtue.  The  new 
moralism  is  not,  as  many  would 
have  it,  merely  a  matter  of  political 
correctness  versus  traditional 
canons;  it  is  a  projection  of  a  long- 
standing and  deeply  middle-class 
fear  and  resentment  of  art,  one  that 
has  frequently  dominated  the  Amer- 
ican scene  and  that  can  be  found  in 
equal  measure  among  leftist  cultural 
critics  and  conservative  opponents 
of  whatever  is  politically  or  sexually 
offensive.  The  Western  literary  in- 
tellectual in  the  late  twentieth  cen- 
tury has  been,  compared  with  his  or 
her  brethren  of  a  century  or  even  a 
half-century  ago,  severely  underedu- 
cated  and  raised  in  an  atmosphere 
full  of  irrational  babble,  grave 
pieties,  and  adamant  distinctions. 
We  seem  to  have  bred  a  generation 
of  literary  critics  who  know  how  to 
speak  only  in  the  tones  of  those  who 
deplore,  who  regret,  who  feel  com- 
pelled to  express  their  outrage  at 
one  or  another  form  of  doctrinal  de- 
viation. Standing  against  them  are 
almost  no  advocates  of  a  literature 
that  dares  to  speak  unpleasantly  or 
even  plainly  about  the  darker  cor- 
ners of  the  heart.  Today's  profes- 
sional critics  and  literary  academics 
are  rarely  lucid,  they  are  even  more 
rarely  funny,  and  in  the  recent  past  I 
cannot  think  of  one  who  has  made 
his  or  her  reputation  by  promoting 
and  helping  to  develop  a  particular 
creative  style  or  group  of  writers. 

We  live  in  a  time,  too,  when  "art," 
for  its  economic  survival,  must  be 
peddled  as  a  public  good  akin  to  uni- 
versal health  care,  with  a  body  of  ad- 
ministrators paid  to  make  sure  every 
population  is  represented  and  gets  its 
weekly  dose.  The  patrons  of  art  in 
our  time  are  figures  with  access  to 
government  and  corporate  purchase- 
order  numbers,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
political  survival  for  them  to  claim 
that  we  are  all  being  personally  mid 
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socially  mi/jnn'ed  hy  arr.  Whar  we  arc 
not  being,  they  are  quick  to  assure  us 
in  moments  ot  wrenching  doubt,  is 
challenged  or  disturbed. 

Until  recently  the  growing  ortho- 
doxy oi  virtue  in  literature  was,  tor 
me,  only  so  much  cultural  noise,  a 
Charlie  Rose  interview  with  Bill 
Bennett,  so  to  speak,  something  easi- 
ly tuned  out  and  forgotten  after  a 
moment's  glance.  But  over  the  last 
year  or  so  1  have  encountered  the 
scene  too  many  times  not  to  notice 
the  depth  of  our  era's  skepticism 
about  great  writers  and  their  central 
intentitms.  I  have  been  led  to  the 
sobering  realization,  probably  long 
overdue,  that  the  enemy  being  bat- 
tled here,  the  thing  being  so  vigor- 
ously "resisted,"  to  use  a  crucial 
word  Anthony  Julius  employs  to  de- 
scribe his  mission  as  a  critic  of  Eliot, 
is  not  just  morally  unacceptable 
thoughts,  or  the  canon  of  dead 

white  Europeans,  bur 

literature  itself. 


\\ 


hat  we  despise  about  litera- 
ture, and  what  exhausts  us  about 
modern  literature  in  particular,  is  its 
irony,  its  acknowledgment  that  in 
most  cases  the  beautiful  process  of 
creation  is  tinged  with  something 
slightly  immoral,  something  exploita- 
tive of  intimacies  and  experience, 
rude,  vain,  self-justifying,  disloyal, 
brutal,  unrestrained.  Edward  Said's 
work — in  Orwntalism,  Culture  and  Im- 
perialism, and  elsewhere — demini- 
strates  how  the  canonical  art  o\  the 
West  in  modern  times  has  been  both 
an  expression  of  and  an  appeal  to  the 
language,  assumptitins,  and  favored 
mythologies  of  the  high  merchant 
classes.  We  can  accept  this  while  still 
retaining  a  conviction  that  artists,  be- 
ing artists,  want  to  take  a  blade  to  the 
language,  the  manners  and  codes  and 
pet  ct)n\'entii)ns  of  their  class,  and 
slice  them  up  and  thrust  the  bloodv 
remains  m  inir  faces.  Modern  art  in- 
sists on  making  something  significant 
and  even  beautiful  out  of  ugliness, 
di.ssonance,  fever,  hatred,  anger,  fail- 
ure, and  pain.  Readers,  viewers,  and 
audiences,  fidlowing  intiutions  ol 
their  own,  often  allow  this,  bm  mar- 
keteers :\n^\  critics  usually  do  not. 

The  tragic  impulse  in  literature  is 
what  such  impresarios  of  art  wish  to 
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demolish  most  of  all,  especially  com- 
plicated or  ambiguous  tragedy.  If  one 
must  portray  tragedy,  it  should  be 
simple  and  psychologically  direct, 
something  akin  to  I^caih  of  a  Sales- 
nuin  or  Steinbeck's  The  Red  P(my. 
The  cultutal  apparatchiks  are  partic- 
ularly weary  with  literature's  resis- 
tance to  ideas,  its  tendency  to  play 
with  them,  to  put  itself  above  them, 
to  poke  holes  in  them.  The  best  lit- 
erature does  this  in  the  most  infuri- 
atingly  complicated  ways,  making  it- 
self difficult  to  pin  down  and 
analyze,  which  explains  why  in  our 
time  it  is  the  best  writers  who  have 
to  be  made  into  criminals.' 

Then  again,  even  minor  writers 
with  big  names  are  not  exempt:  Nor- 
man Rush  recently  implied  in  The 
hlew  York  Times  Book  Review  that 
John  le  Carre's  name  shc^uld  he  added 
to  the  list  of  those  with  suspect  atti- 
tudes toward  Jews  because  le  Carre's 
The  Tailar  of  Paiuima  includes  an  un- 
comfortably Judas-like  portrayal  of 
the  character  Harry  Pendel,  who  is  oi 
Jewish  descent.  Interestingly,  le  Carre 
chose  to  fight  back,  denouncing  Rush 
from  the  stage  of  the  92nd  Street  Y 
and  taking  him  on  in  the  Letters  sec- 
tion iif  the  Boole  Review. 

hi  all,  the  past  year  has  produced 
evidence  aplenty  that  literature  is 
now  merely  a  subcategory  within  a 
larger  historical,  moral  debate.  Be- 
sides Julius's  book,  a  new  edition  of 
Heart  of  Darkness,  edited  by  D.C.R.A. 
Goonetilleke,  was  recently  issued, 
with  Conrad's  short  narrative  nestled, 
as  it  were,  among  other  texts  about 
the  situatiim  in  the  Congii  during  the 
"Civilization  of  Central  Africa"  cam- 
paign at  the  turn  of  the  century.  This 
book,  with  good  scholarly  intentions, 
wedges  together  Conrad's  work  of  in- 
formed imagination  with  historical 

-  Over  ihe  past  dcccule  or  so  u'c  have  been 
informed  that  Fkmhcrt  ivas  a  misogynist  at 
Louise  Colet's  expense;  H.  L.  Meneken  was 
a  quasi-Na~i  and  anti-Semite;  Philip  Larkin 
was  a  T()r;y  bully  and  all-around  big^ot; 
Dorothy  Parker  wcls  the  worst  sort  of  enabler 
and  a  promiscuous  alcoholic;  Onvell  ivas  a 
tool  of  the  CIA.  Dashiell  Hammett  ivas  a 
tool  of  the  (.^mtmunists,  and  both  were 
beastly  personally.  In  no  case  in  my  memory 
were  the  inclinations  of  the  indwidual  under 
attack  not  obvious  in  his  or  her  writing,  and 
in  no  case  have  actual  readers,  as  opposed  to 
ediicatiirs  and  critics,  jnetcndcd  u>  care. 


documents  quite  ancillary  to  its 
point,  a  full  complement  of  details! 
garding  the  conditions  Conrad  l{ 
observed  (or  ignored)  during  his  t 
in  the  C^ongo  Basin  in  1890.  In  a  n 
lively  evenhanded  way,  it  conn 
Conrad  palpably  to  the  European 
onization  of  the  continent  that 
barely,  in  Heart  of  Darkness,  refers 
by  name,  and  it  hardens  the  conr 
tion  between  Conrad  and  coloiM 
racism  made  most  famous  by  Niger 
novelist  Chinua  Achebe  in  a  lect 
delivered  twenty  years  ago,  revi 
and  reprinted  in  1987,  and  made 
integral  component  of  the  influen 
Norton  Critical  Edition  of  Heari 
Darkness.  It  is  difficult  now  to  rec 
that  until  twenty  years  ago  the  is 
of  colonialism  was  a  relatively  mi 
aspect  in  serit)us  criticism  of  Con 
and  Heart  of  Darkness. 

Edward  Said  discusses  the  rac 
and  colonial  undertones  of  Heart 
Darh\ess  at  leiigth  in  his  Culture 
Imperialism.  Said  is  considera 
more  careful  than  a  hit  man  1 
Julius,  and  he  actually  admires  ar 
tic  creation,  for  all  its  frequent  ; 
quite  necessary  blemishes,  ne 
wishing  a  novel  or  poem  or  op 
away,  or  requiring  it  to  be  someth 
other  than  what  it  is.  But  he  ta 
Conrad's  vague  references  to  the 
periority  of  the  British  to  the  Belg 
forms  of  African  colonialism  a  lit 
too  far,  1  think,  without  givi 
enough  weight  to  the  paradoxica 
frequent  occasions  when  Conra 
narrator,  Marlow,  mcludes  essenti 
ly  every  cimquering  nation  past  a 
present  in  his  ironic  dismissals:  "T 
conquest  of  the  earth,"  he  rema 
dryly  near  the  beginning  of  the  boi 
"which  miistly  means  the  taking 
away  from  those  who  have  a  diff 
ent  complexion  or  slightly  flat 
noses  than  luirselves,  is  not  a  pre 

thing  when  you  look  ir 

It  too  much." 


T, 


i 


he  "problem"  of  Conrad  is 
aforementioned  problem  of  iroi 
this  is  much  of  the  "problem"  of  El 
as  well.  What  particularly  disturbs 
about  writers  like  Eliot  and  Conrac 
that  they  employ  such  dangero 
forms  of  irony  with  utter  self-con 
dence  and  abandon.  Readers 
made  Lincomfiirtable  by  the  insinu; 


ti( 


ir 


ig  suggestions  of  ugly,  painful,  de- 
mctive  redemptions — something 
iiot  summed  up  in  his  "Journey  of 
le  Magi"  with  the  lines,  "All  this 
as  a  long  time  ago,  1  remember,/ 
nd  I  would  do  it  again,  but  set 
own/This  set  down/This:  were  we 
d  all  that  way  for /Birth  or  Death? 
this  Birth  was/Hard  and  bitter 
jony  for  us,  like  Death,  our  death." 
he  ugly  and  painful  redemption  of 
eart  of  Darkness  is  contained  in 
lonrad's  assertion  that  the  criminal- 
abusive  Kurtz  is  "a  remarkable 
an,"  one  whose  language,  despite 
:S  immorality,  has  an  overpowering 
fectiveness  and  force,  even  in  its 
iinfusion  and  incoherence.  Achebe 
cognizes  and  attacks  the  centrality 
the  issue  of  Kurtz's  moral  and  psy- 
lological  condition  with  his  famous 
mark:  "Can  nobody  see  the  prepos- 
rous  and  perverse  arrogance  in  thus 
ducing  Africa  to  the  role  of  props 
r  the  break-up  of  one  petty  Euro- 
;an  mind?" 

Yet  it  is  exactly  within  the  econo- 
y  of  modern  literature  to  reduce  an 
itire  continent  to  a  metaphor  in 
le  development  of  a  single  con- 
iousness.  This  "arrogance"  is  exact- 
the  arrogance  of  the  writer,  the 
Titer's  prerogative,  and  1  suspect 
at  in  the  long  run  Achebe  has  hit 
ion  the  core  of  our  hostility  to  writ- 
5  of  Conrad's  stature  and  authority. 
Obviously,  the  brush  of  racism  is 
ide  enough  to  paint  over  the  ac- 
implishments  of  most  artists  and 
tellectuals  at  work  before  1950, 
10  are  guilty  of  having  lived  in  less 
ilightened  times;  we  can  go  back  to 
ristotle  and  his  famous  defense  of 
ivery  and  work  our  way  forward  to 
orman  Mailer's  condescending  es- 
y  "The  White  Negro."  This  maga- 
le  less  than  a  year  ago  published 
1  essay  by  Jane  Smiley  (author  of 
e  "comic"  novel  Moo  and  a  social- 
3rk  version  of  King  Lear  called  A 
lousand  Acres)  in  which  she  unta- 
irahly  compared  Mark  Twain  with 
still  cringe  to  write  the  words) 
arriet  Beecher  Stowe,  a  deranged 
id  hyper-Protestant  nineteenth- 
ntury  Martha  Stewart  who  wrote 
I  unreadably  didactic  novel  called 
ncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Smiley  declared 
vain  a  racist  on  the  grounds  that 
'ack,  although  he  likes  Jim,  doesn't 
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overtly  dcclart'  J  mi  his  own  o-iual 
and  how  down  hctoro  him  in  shame, 
hef^ging  tor  mercy-  L'ricle  Tot7)',s  Cab- 
in, says  Smiley,  is  a  superior  no\'cl  to 
The  Adventures  uj  Huckleberry  Finn, 
because  oi  the  former's  more  en- 
nobling vision  of  African  Ameri- 
cans. Smiley's  essay  demimstrates 
vividly  the  necessity  of  ignoring  the 
liteniry  quality  of  a  work  in  order  to 

show   it   to   be   morally 

wanting. 
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-t  the  books  published  over  the  last 
twelve  months  are  a  reliable  indica- 
tion, the  only  defense  we  have 
against  the  educated  barbarians  is,  es- 
sentially, the  movie  critic  for  New 
York  magazine,  David  Denby,  who 
felt  it  necessary  a  few  years  ago  to  re- 
turn to  the  innocent  world  of  litera- 
ture as  a  restorative  for  his  media- 
weary  mind.  Denby 's  maudlin  defense 
of  the  Western  canon.  Great  Books: 
M)!  Adventures  with  Homer,  Rousseau, 
Woolf,  and  Other  Indestructible  Writers 
of  the  Western  World,  chronicles  his 
return,  in  the  middle  of  the  journey 
o{  his  life,  to  Columbia  College's  core 
curriculum.  At  his  alma  mater  he  af- 
firms his  writerly  spirit  in  the  glow  iif 
great  literature  (including,  with  some 
arguments,  Cotirad),  not  recognizing 
that  even  in  this  broadly  civilized  cur- 
riculum the  poiiit  of  reading  seems  to 
have  been  given  over  entirely  to  the 
realms  of  the  political  and  the  thera- 
peutic. The  question  university  stu- 
dents reading  Heart  of  Darkness,  for 
example,  are  askei.1  to  address  today,  if 
Denby  is  a  reliable  witness,  is  whether 
Conrad  was  defending  or  condemn- 
ing Western  civilization;  that  he  was 
doing  something  entirely  more  ob- 
scure, difficult,  and  interesting  is  a 
problem  neither  Denby  nor  the  class 
he  attends  seems  to  want  to  address. 
The  students  here,  Denby  included, 
read  Dante  and,  as  if  the  Infenio  exist- 
ed separately  from  the  Purgatorio  and 


the  r 


araaiso,  concuKlc 


that  Dante's 


was  a  vicious  uiiagmation,  obsessed 
with  punishment  and  pain.  They  read 
Montaigne,  ani.1  have  him  compared 
with  Walt  Whitman  and  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  in  order  to  discover,  as 
Profes.sor  Edward  Tayler  puts  it,  that 
"those  writers  are  like  you  guys.  \i)u 
always  cherish  in  yonr  hearts  that 
sense  that  \'ou're  an  indixidu.il. " 
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It  would  ha\e  been  rude,  I  suppose, 
to  remark  at  that  juncture  that  Whit- 
man, Montaigne,  and  Lawrence  hatl 
to  do  considerable  intellectual  and 
emotional  work  in  order  to  cherish 
their  individuality,  work  that  these 
students  have  not  yet  done  and  that 
few  people  in  any  generation  do.  It  is 
clear  that  the  faculty  Denby  observed 
teaching  at  (Columbia,  as  well  as  Den- 
by himself,  have  no  fundamental  con- 
fidence iti  the  merits  of  the  books 
they  teach.  Such  classes  used  to  begin 
with  the  premise  that  the.se  are  the 
books  before  us,  and  it  is  our  task  to  de- 
termine what  they  say ,  what  they  mean , 
what  their  intentions  and  methods  are. 
Now,  however,  we  have  to  concen- 
trate our  efforts  on  the  considerably 
less  fruitful  matter  of  making  a  case 
for  why  it  is  good  fur  you  and  me  to  read 
these  particular  books,  and  how  we  can 
flatter  ourselves  and  reaffirm  our  values 
in  the  process.  The  implication  and 
even  declaration  put  forward  at  vari- 
ous points  by  Denby  and  the  faculty 
he  observed,  that  the  core  classes  ex- 
ist for  the  purpose  of  helping  students 
create  better  "selves,"  go  unques- 
tioned, it  being  necessary  to  avoid  the 
sad  issue  of  how  rarely  the  knowledge 
or  practice  of  art  makes  people  better. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  areas  of 
knowledge  that  universities  once  had 
the  nerve  to  declare  simply  necessary 
hn  their  students  to  study,  not  in  or- 
der to  be  better  people  or  to  enjoy 
themselves  but  in  order  to  be  educat- 
ed people,  in  a  culture  that  had  cer- 
tain criteria  for  what  education  is. 

During  my  own  years  at  Columbia 
in  the  middle  and  late  1970s,  1  had 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  per- 
fiirmed  well  in  core  curriculum 
courses  and  shoved  no  signs,  then  or 
later,  of  being  morally  or  spiritually 
improved  by  the  experience.  They 
knew  .something  more  than  they  oth- 
erwise would  have,  and  perhaps  there 
was  a  cocktail  party  one  day,  or  a  dis- 
cussion in  bed,  when  what  they  knew 
came  in  hani.ly.  For  such  people,  gen- 
eral matters  of  the  intellect,  and  pure- 
ly rational  or  aesthetic  explorations  of 
the  world  and  humankind's  predica- 
ment in  it,  will  always  be  something 
of  a  bafflement  or  a  joke,  no  matter 
whose  canon  is  currently  used.  They 
and  people  like  them  have  gone  on  to 
become  our  bosses,  our  presidents  and 
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senators  and  policemen.  They  aB)"'' 
certainly  our  journalists.  They  are     -' 
so  quite  often  our  children's  teache 
as  well  as  our  doctors  and  lawye 
They  are  the  vast  majority  of  us, 
other  words.  And  unless  some  voc 
component  of  the  cultural  apparat 
sigiials  them  convincingly  and  oft 
that  literature  is  an  important,  uniq 
band  within  the  entertainment  sp( 
trum,  that  it  has  the  power  both 
offend  us  and  to  gratify  us  at  t 
deepest  levels,  that  it  has  the  singu 
capacity  to  render  the  essence  of  cc    <^' 
sciousness  and  the  essence  of  o   i"^' 
manners  and  our  history,  and  tl 
these  powers  do  indeed  bestow  up 
it  an  authority  not  necessarily  grant 
to  church  bulletins  or  the  Sund 
New  York  Times,  our  culture  will  w 
easy  conscience  relegate  literature 
the  realm  of  children's  daytime  te 
vision  programming — -somethi 
soundly  tested  for  virtue  and  fn 

tionally  required  for  go 

schooling. 
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nthony  Julius,  in  the  sh( 
time  since  the  publication  of  his  c  ii? 
.serration  on  Eliot  and  anti-Semitis 
has  been  anointed  Official  Eli 
Scold:  the  long-awaited  edition 
Eliot's  early  verse.  Inventions  of 
March  Hare,  much  of  it  famou; 
bawdy  and  scatological  and  none  o 
particularly  important,  was  publish 
in  England  in  late  1996,  and  imme 
ately  Julius  was  quoted  condemning 
in  the  New  York  Times.  "They  tap, 
the  most  puerile  way  imaginab 
racist  fantasies  of  the  sexual  superic 
ty  of  blacks,"  the  critic-divorce  law 
hamimphed.  In  March  the  book  v 
be  published  in  the  United  States 
Harcourt  Brace,  and  the  howls  of 
jured  sensibilities  will  no  doubt  fill  t 
air  for  weeks.  Eliot  refused  to  publ 
these  poems  in  his  lifetime  becai! 
they  did  not  meet  his  standards;  in  u 
new  morality-speak  they  become, 
the  New  York  Times ,  "40  Poems  TlJ 
Eliot  Wanted  to  Hide  . . ." 

Despite  such  silliness,  Julius's  b 
on  Eliot  seems  to  me  a  landmark 
cause  it  takes  all  of  the  varieties  £ 
tics  of  this  kind  of  moral  reading 
their  highest  expression.  It  is  exe 
plary  in  its  flaws — a  kind  of  iiberti 
encyclopedic  in  its  historical  mora 
ing  about  literature.  When,  near 


ifid,  Julius  refers  to  his  own  reading 
Eliot  as  an  act  of  "resistance,"  this 
ord  gives  much  away.  That  a  writer 
'  Eliot's  stature  and  significance 
;ust  be  "resisted"  implies  that  we 
aders  are  an  oppressed  people,  tyr- 
mized  by  our  betters.  In  the  profes- 
onal  training  ground  of  Ph.D.  pro- 
,ams,  this  is  no  doubt  a  tangible 
iality:  new  bodies  of  literature  are 
-eded  to  keep  the  profession  going, 
5t  as  corpses  are  needed  in  medical 
hools.  Excellence  is,  professionally 
eaking,  uninteresting  and  therefore 
(|spect  as  a  criterion.  Thus,  it  has 
en  a  central,  self-preserving  aim  of 
ofessional  criticism  over  the  last 
"enty  years  to  make  great  writers 
■pear  to  be  less  good  than  they  are 
id  lesser  writers  appear  to  be  more 
iportant  and  talented.  Besides  fill- 
g  an  industrial  need,  this  effort  is 
;.  emotional  impulse,  the  defensive 
■>ponse  of  an  ersatz  egalitarian  cul- 
re  to  the  horror  it  sees  in  great  lit- 
'ature  and  the  multiple  ambiguities 
lat  great  literature  invokes. 
To  give  Julius  his  due,  he  butts  his 
ad  against  these  issues  at  a  time 
len  most  other  academic  critics 
ve  long  ago  accepted  them  as  giv- 
I  .  Julius  believes  that  in  order  to 
ike  his  claims  significant  he  must  at 
ist  acknowledge  Eliot  as  a  major 
et,  even  a  great  poet,  while  at  the 
jne  time  skinning  him  like  a  rabbit. 

i  j  s  problem  is  therefore  as  follows:  if 
e  poetry  contains  anti-Semitism 
is  great  poetry,  and  if  the  poet  is 
anti-Semite  but  an  admirable  fig- 
(;  in  twentieth-century  letters,  then 
I  y  traditional  view  of  greatness  leads 
e  to  conclude  that  Eliot's  anti- 
I  mitism  doesn't  matter.  This  is  an 
I  acceptably  difficult  and  dangerous 
j;a.  If  one  can,  as  Julius  tries  to  do, 
move  from  the  system  of  literary 
!  lues  any  substantial  aesthetic  con- 
ilerations — any  sense  that  literary 
1  '.atness  entails  the  straining  of  Ian- 
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age  and  image  (even  in  the  de- 
lved and  damaged  ways  that  are 
r  inheritance)  toward  what  is  good 
d  true  and  beautiful  and  redemp- 
e  in  the  muddled  experience  of  hu- 
man consciousness — then 
the  problem  goes  away. 
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understand  Eliot's  poetry,  even 
early  poetry,  I  believe,  it  is  nec- 


cessary  to  take  into  account  his 
Christianity.  Eliot's  religion,  Anglo- 
Catholicism,  is  a  higher-than-high 
version  of  Anglicanism  only  a  foot- 
step away  from  Rome,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  it  seems  to  have  derived  from 
an  odd  combination  of  his  political 
mood  and  his  authentic  spirituality.  It 
owes  a  good  deal,  paradoxically,  to 
the  anti-Semite  Charles  Maurras  and 
Maurras's  Action  Fran^aise,  one  of 
the  most  influential  anti-Semitic  po- 
litical movements  in  pre-World  War 
II  Europe.  Anti-Semitism  was  not 
merely  an  emotional  centerpiece  to 
this  politics  but  a  crucial  component 
of  its  attempt  to  combat  liberal 
democracy  and  all  that  it  stands  for. 
Maurras's  attachment  to  Catholicism 
was  entirely  unspiritual:  in  Catholi- 
cism, Maurras  saw  the  most  effective 
arm  of  European  social  order.  Eliot 
seems  to  have  been  led  to  his  conver- 
sion through  a  similar  political  senti- 
ment, and  the  social-marshaling  as- 
pect of  Christianity  held  continuing 
appeal  to  him  long  after  his  conver- 
sion had  developed  into  one  of  the 
most  aesthetically  ambitious  and 
compelling  sources  of  devotional  art 
in  our  century.^ 

As  a  literary  critic  Eliot  was  impe- 
rious and  offhanded  yet  curiously 
comprehensive.  As  a  social  critic  he 
was  a  monarchist,  an  antidemocrat. 
Aesthetically,  he  was  a  terrific  snob. 
All  of  this  shows  up  in  his  poetry,  but 
it  is  not  the  point  of  his  poetry.  It  was 
Eliot's  constant  effort  to  take  the  stuff 
of  the  neurotic,  damaged,  modern 
personality,  and  the  stuff  of  everyday 
irritation,  anger,  fear,  loathing,  and 
contempt — the  self,  in  all  its  hor- 
rors— and  try  to  move  it  toward  some 
divine  plateau  (toward  "extinction," 
he  would  say)  where  the  burdens  of 

-'  H!.s  two  essays  "The  Idea  of  a  Christian  So- 
ciety' and  "Notes  Towards  the  Definition  oj 
Cuitwre,"  collected  together  in  the  volume 
Christianity  and  Culture,  while  containing 
few  explicit  references  to  jews ,  argue  in  a  the- 
oretical way  fen  a  conception  of  a  culture  or- 
ganized by  a  cohesive,  universally  Christian 
society.  In  a  complex  appreciation  of  Eliot, 
Cynthia  Ozick  has  noted  that  his  ability  so 
calmly  to  develop  this  notion  in  the  years  jmt 
before  and  after  the  Second  World  War — 
with  knowledge  of  Nazism  and,  later,  the 
Holocaust  yet  with  no  acknowledgment  tlua 
similar  uni-cidtural  ideas  had  been  given  their 
exjrression  in  them — is  rather  hk)od-chilling. 
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personality  tall  ,uvay  and  rhe  trurh, 
painful  and  retributi\e  thouf^h  ir  may 
he,  makes  itself  known.  This  effort, 
this  nanrative  movement  toward  God, 
occurs  within  the  poems  that  predate 
his  conversion,  albeit  in  fairly  va^ue 
and  allegorical  terms.  Later,  after 
"Gerontion"  (1920),  "The  Waste 
Land"  (1922),  and  "The  Hollow  Men" 
(1925),  the  effort  becomes  more  ex- 
plicit. Eventually,  after  The  Four 
Quartets  (1943),  one  can  look  back 
over  all  his  poetry  and  see  it  as  one 
work  (this  is  the  way  he  attempted  to 
see  it)  re-creating  that  movement 
over  a  greater  period  of  poetical  time. 

Even  in  the  prime  of  Eliot's  influ- 
ence, many  readers  needed  to  over- 
look his  Christianity;  most  who  ad- 
mired his  aesthetic  achievements 
and  theories  had  no  desire  to  indulge 
his  monarchical  politics  and  his  hy- 
per-old-fashioned High  Churchism. 
A  habit  of  sidestepping  his  Chris- 
tianity makes  it  all  the  easier  to  read 
the  less  explicitly  Christian  early  po- 
etry, ignoring  any  hints  of  spiritual 
intent.  Julius  does  so,  with  a  passion. 
He  writes  at  length  about  the  afore- 
mentioned anti-Semitic  lines  from 
"Gerontion"  but  seems  to  have  little 
inkling  of  what  the  meaning  of  the 
poem  that  contains  them  might  be. 

"Gerontion"  is  a  poem  about  an 
old  man  waiting  to  die.  He  resides  in 
a  house  that  serves  as  the  central 
metaphor  of  the  poem:  the  house  is 
his  life  and  contains  history  itself. 
His  life  and  this  history,  as  he  is  able 
to  perceive  them,  are  vacant,  with- 
out ghosts,  without  issLie,  without 
forgiveness.  He  awaits  his  death  in 
fear  of  being  devoured,  with  an  over- 
riding sensation  of  loss.  He  comes  in 
the  end  to  address  some  larger  Other 
whom  we  can  take  to  be  God.  The 
passages  opening  the  poem  contain 
the  offending  lines: 

Here  J  am,  cm  uld  man  m  a  dry  month, 

Bcin^  rcLiil  tu  hy  a  bay,  waiimf^jor  ram. 

1  wai  neither  ai  the  hot  fiutes 

nor  fomiht  in  the  warm  rain 

Nor  knee  deep  in  the  sail  ni.irsli,  heavrnp^  a 

cutlxiss , 
Biiit-'n  hy  flies,  jon.tj/u. 
M>'  house  IS  a  deea^ed  house. 
And  the  jew  squats  on  the  umdnw  sill,  the 

owner , 
Spawned  m  sim\e  estamntet  oj  .Antwerp, 
Blistered  in  Brussels,  patehed  a)id  peeled  in 

London . 


The  g,oat  eoujihs  at  ni^ht  m  the  field  over- 
head; 

Roeks,  moss,  sioneerop,  iron,  merds. 

The  woman  keeps  the  kitchen ,  makes  tea , 

Sneezes  at  evening,  poking,  the  peevish 
gutter. 

I  an  okl  man, 

A  didl  head  amimg  u'indy  spaces. 

Signs  are  taken  jor  u'ondcr.s.  "We  woukl 
sec  a  sign!" 
The  word  uiihin  a  word,  unable  to  speak  a 

word , 
Swaddled  v.ith  darkness.  In  the  juveseence 

of  the  year 
Came  Christ  the  tiger  .  .  . 

The  image  of  the  Jew  is  unpleasant 
and  disturbing,  but  that  he  is  the 
owner  of  the  metaphorical  house 
containing  history  itself  suggests 
something  else  about  him.  That  he  is 
squatting  on  the  windowsill  is  scato- 
logical, but  it  also  suggests  an  animal 
about  to  leap — Christ  the  tiger,  who, 
later  in  the  poem,  "devours"  us.  That 
the  Jew  was  "spawned  in  some  esta- 
minet  of  Antwerp"  furthers  the  sug- 
gestion. "Estaminet"  means,  in  the 
common  parlance,  "cafe"  or  "bistro." 
But  there  is  another  meaning  to  the 
word,  one  that  would  have  been  well 
known  in  Antwerp  specifically,  since 
it  comes  from  the  Walloon  dialect 
spoken  in  Belgium:  it  means  "man- 
ger." Eliot  doubles  the  image  of 
Christ  in  the  manger  by  appropriating 
language  from  the  Elizabethan  bishop 
Lancelot  Andrewes,  who,  preaching 
on  the  meanings  of  Advent  and 
Christmas,  created  the  mesmerizing 
image  of  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Logos,  now  arrived  as  hu- 
man infant,  as  "the  word  within  a 
word,  unable  to  speak  a  word."  Julius 
sees  none  of  this.  A  universe  in 
which  a  horrifying,  hostile,  contemp- 
tuous image  of  a  "jew"  can  also  be 
made  to  suggest  God,  in  his  most  ten- 
der moment  of  Incantation  as  well  as 
in  his  terrifying  justice,  is  a  universe 
in  which  Anthony  Julius  and  many 
other  critics  steeped  in  comfortable 
assumptions  would  prefer  not  to  live. 
Literature  is  not  the  game 

Hfor  them, 
ere  are  some  lines  froui  The 
Four  Quartets  and  the  moral  miinster 
Eliot: 

Sudden  in  a  shajt  of  sunlight 
Even  while  the  dust  moves 
There  rises  the  hidden  laughter 
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Of  children  in  the  joliage 
Quick  nou^,  here,  now,  always — 
Ridiculous  the  waste  sad  time 
Stretching  before  and  after. 

We  learn  to  explain  what  we 
because    we    have    been    mov 
painfully  or  otherwise,  by  what 
have  read,  and  we  want  to  und 
stand  why,  and  how,  and  whethe 
will  happen  again.  It  is  from  this 
perience  that  I  formed  certain  bel 
about  Joseph  Conrad,  about  ot 
writers,  and,  most  importantly  for 
purposes  of  this  discussion,  ab 
T.  S.  Eliot.  From  many  readings 
Eliot's  work,  from  reading  about 
life,  and  no  doubt  from  projecting 
wishes  onto  his  distant  figure,  I 
lieve  that  he  was  an  arrogant  ciS 
selfish  man,  as  so  many  great  artHT 
are  (or,  perhaps,  must  be).  But  I  f 
believe  that  he  differed  from  oth 
of  his  kind  because  he  understc 
that  humility  was  required  of  h 
whether  he  managed  to  muster  it 
not.  1  believe  that  his  work  expres 
a  fascinatingly  traceable  progress 
from  a  position  of  profound  mo 
confusion  and  disillusionment  to 
of  increasing  spiritual  wisdom;  tl 
when  at  last  he  had  written  the  pc 
ry  that  expressed  this  progression 
well  as  his  own  extraordinary  1; 
guage  would  allow,  he  stopped  s< 
ously  writing  poetry.  I  believe  thai 
is  a  shocking  and  destructive  criti 
error  to  assert  that  his  most  dram; 
moral  confusions  define  him,  a 
would  be  to  assert  that  about 
person.  1  believe  that  great  art 
great  artists  have  no  other  mo 
obligation  than  to  have  the  cour; 
to  dramatize  a  distinct  moral  conl 
tion,  and  this  Eliot  did  better  th 
any  other  poet  of  his  time.  Lastly! 
believe  that  Anthony  Julius's  fA 
quent  but  unconvincing  assertionsSa 
Eliot's  greatness  are  contrived,  tl  t 
where  Eliot's  greatness  resides  Jul  5 
has  missed  it.  He  has  done  so  willt  - 
ly,  and  many  other  critics  of  our  d: , 
approaching  other  great  artists,  ' 
the  same,  because  it  is  greatness  its 
that  they  resent  and  must  "resist, 
believe  that  they  make  this  mista 
not  merely  for  a  variety  of  obvic 
and  boring  political  reasons  but  \ 
cause  they  recognize,  and  cannot  t 
erate,  the  truth  that  great  art  is 
ways  partly  a  rebuke. 
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BISHOP'S 
HOUSE 

By  Mary  Gordon 
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e  Morriseys  bought  their  house 

a  County  Clare  in  the  early  Sixties, 

letore  the  crush  of  others — Germans 

iiostly — had  considered  Irish  proper- 

y.  h  had  been  a  bishop's 

esidence,  a  bishop  of  the 

Church  of  Ireland,  a  Protes' 

ant,  but  it  had  fallen  into 

lecay.  Repairs  had  to  be 

ione  piecemeal.  The  Mor- 

iseys  were  both  editors  at  a 

cholarly  press,  and  they 

lad  three  children  who 

leeded  to  be  educated;  it 

vas  twenty  years  before  the 

louse  was  really  comfort- 

ible  for  guests. 
The  house  looked  out 

over  a  valley  whose  ex- 

Danse  could  only  be  under- 

itood  as  therapeutic.  So  it 
Uas  natural,  given  the 
|:normous  number  of  bed- 

ooms  and  the  green  pros- 
pect, like  a  finger  on  a 
nruised  or  wounded  heart, 

:hat  the  Morriseys'  friends 

vho  were  in  trouble,  or 

getting  over  trouble,  ended 

ip  in  the  house.  Sometimes  these 

/isits  were  more  indefinite  than  Hel- 

m  would  have  liked.  But  she  and 

-lichard  must  have  known,  buying 

iuch  a  house,  that  this  outcome  was 

nevitable.  And  it  soon  began  to 
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seem  inevitable  that  friends  from 
three  continents — North  America; 
Australia,  where  their  son  lived;  and 
Europe,  where  they  had  numerous 


connections — were  always  showing 
up,  particularly  now  that  the  Mor- 
riseys had  retired  and  were  spending 
May  to  October  of  every 
year  at  Bishop's  House. 
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tavinia  Willis  ran  into  Rachel, 
Helen  and  Richard's  daughter,  on  the 
72nd  Street  subway  platform.  Lavinia 
was  crying,  or  rather  she  was  sitting 


on  a  bench  trying  not  to  cry,  but  tears 
kept  appearing  under  the  lenses  of 
her  sunglasses.  She  was  crying  be- 
cause she'd  just  broken  off  a  ten-year 
love  affair,  and  although 
she  hadn't  seen  Rachel  in 
three  years,  Rachel  was 
the  perfect  person  to  run 
into  it  you  were  crying  be- 
hind your  sunglasses. 
You'd  be  able  to  believe 
she  hadn't  noticed,  since  it 
was  perfectly  possible  that 
she  hadn't.  Rachel  was  an 
oboist,  and  she  often 
seemed  not  to  have  too 
much  truck  with  the  ordi- 
nary world.  She  and 
Lavinia  had  been  room- 
mates at  Berkeley  in  1964 
but  had  both  avoided  poli- 
tics. Not  that  they  were  re- 
actionary or  oppc^sed  to 
what  the  demonstrations 
stood  tor.  In  Lavinia's  case, 
it  was  that  she  had  a  hor- 
ror of  anything  that  she 
might  understand  as  per- 
formance. In  Rachel's 
case.  It  was  simply  that  her  devotion 
to  her  instrument,  a  mixture  of  pas- 
sion and  ambition,  had  cut  her  off 
from  what  might  have  been  called 
the  common  mistakes  of  the  era  of 
drugs,  sex,  and  rock  and  roll. 

Lavinia's  parents  had  divorced  and 
remarried,  both  unsuccessfully,  and 
had  divorced  and  remarried  again. 
When  Lavinia  was  at  Berkeley,  they 
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were  tin  their  third  partners,  Thrs 
made  the  decisinii  oi  where  to  ^o  on 
hohdays  a  iiightmare;  e\en  Rachel 
could  see  this.  For  all  her  nuisicianly 
abstraction,  she  had  inherited  scime- 
thin^  of  her  mother's  thin  skin  tor 
people  in  distress.  She  invited 
Lavinia  to  come  home  with  her  for 
Christmas  of  their  freshman  year. 

Lavinia  slept  on  a  cot  in  the  living 
room  of  the  Morriseys'  lightless, 
book-encrusted  railroad  apartmerit  on 
the  corner  of  1 19th  Street  and  Am- 
sterdam Avenue.  But  only  once;  in 
her  .sophtimore  year  she  lett  Berkeley 
to  get  married.  Everyone  understcxKl 
why,  or  at  least  they  understood  that 
it  had  something  to  do  with  the  ex- 
treme disorder  of  her  parents'  lives. 
Those  who  thought  the  marriage  was 
a  good  thing  were  happy  that  Lavinia 
would  have  a  comfortable  and  stable 
home,  tor  clearly  Bradford  Willis  was 
the  essence  of  stability.  Those  who 
thought  Lavinia  was  rushing  into 
something  feared  she  had  inherited 
her  parents'  heedlessness,  a  shaky  un- 
derstanding ot  marriage  learned  at  her 
parents'  joined  or  separated  knees. 

But  it  surprised  everyone  that  two 
years  into  the  marriage,  when 
Lavinia  was  only  twenty-one  and 
not  finished  with  her  degree  at 
N.Y.U.,  she  became  pregnant.  Be- 
fore this,  her  professors  hadn't 
known  quite  what  to  do  with  her. 
She  was  studying  histt)ry,  focusing 
on  the  Dutch  Renaissance,  a  period 
she  liked  because  of  its  subtlety  and 
attention  to  detail.  They  could  see 
she  was  an  outstanding  student,  but, 
since  she  was  married,  they  were  re- 
luctant to  suggest  graduate  school. 
So  it  was  something  of  a  relief  to 
them  when  she  got  pregnant:  they 
no  longer  had  to  consider  her. 

Brad  was  in  a  management  pro- 
gram at  Chase  Manhattan,  and  his 
parents  were  happy  to  help  them 
with  their  rent.  They  lived  on  8Lst 
Street  between  Lexington  and  Third 
but  moved  three  blocks  north  a  year 
and  a  halt  later,  when,  siu'prising 
everyone  again,  Lavinia  became 
pregnant  a  second  time. 

In  those  years,  Helen  Morrisey  was 
more  help  than  Lavinia  would  have 
guessed.  She'd  drop  by  once  a  month 
with  a  pot  it  jam  and  a  book  tor 
La\'inia  to  reai.1,  something  Lavinia 


iii  her  fatigue  had  to  work  hard  to 
concentrate  on.  But  the  mental  effort 
reassured  her,  and  she  was  strength- 
ened by  Helen's  belief  that  she  was 
still  capable  of  abstract  thought. 

Helen  would  come  on  a  Friday 
morning — she  worked  a  four-day 
week — and  talk  to  Lavinia  about 
politics.  She  was  a  draft  counselor 
and  encouraged  Lavinia  to  get  in- 
volved, but  Lavinia  said  she  was  in 
an  awkward  position  generationally; 
she'd  teel  uneasy  advising  men  not 
much  yi)unger  than  herself.  She  was 
sure  they'd  see  her  as  an  East  Side 
matron  with  two  children,  and  it 
would  make  her  feel  finished,  done 
up.  Helen  absolutely  understood;  she 
left  Lavinia  the  address  of  congress- 
men and  senators  to  write  to,  and 
Lavinia  did,  regularly,  following  Hel- 
en's instructions,  changing  the  text 
of  her  letters  slightly  each  time  in 
case  that  wc^iuld  mean  something. 

Lavinia  loved  Helen  because  Hel- 
en had  a  way  of  asking  you  for  things 
that  were  a  bit  difficult  for  you  but 
not  impossible.  You  telt  enlarged  do- 
ing the  thing  she  asked  you  for,  and 
never  hopeless.  She  would  do  things 
for  you,  too,  but  she  always  made 
you  believe  they  were  things  she 
wanted  to  do,  and  if  she  found  them 
too  onerous,  she'd  stop  doing  them. 
She  made  you  feel  that  her  lite  was 
full  but  nt)t  overcrowded.  She  and 
Richard  always  seemed  to  have  room 
for  people,  partly  because  they 
worked  as  a  tag  team.  More  than 
Richard,  Helen  would  suddenly  need 
to  be  alone,  and  would  wander  off 
sometimes  when  someone  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  leaving  Rich- 
ard to  say  to  the  bewildered  speaker, 
"Yes,  yes,  I  know  exactly  what  you 
mean."  They  seemed  to  swim 
through  people,  lifting  their  heads 
occasionally  to  offer  a  meal,  a  blan- 
ket, a  magazine.  If  you  were  in  trou- 
ble, they  conveyed  their  belief  that 
your  situation  was  only  temporary. 
They  knew  yt)u  had  it  in  you  to 
overcome  whatever  was,  at  that  mo- 
ment, in  your  way. 

They  managed  to  convey  that  to 
their  own  children  because  the  three 
of  them  prospered  cjuietly,  unspec- 
tacularly.  Rachel  moved  back  to 
New  York,  where  she  taught  at  the 
Manhattan  School  ot  Music  and 


played  in  various  chamber  orcHs-if 
tras.  Neal  was  working  in  ecoloi.|al 
waste  management  in  Melbou,*.. 
Clara  was  the  only  one  who  jbH^ 
made  money.  She  and  her  girlfriMu 
ran  a  catering  business  in  San  ¥j^ 
Cisco  that  had,  for  some  reason  tjey 
didn't  understand,  become  fashijQ- 
able.  When  Helen  talked  about  jgr 
children,  she  said  she  felt  the\|fll 
worked  too  hard.  Only  Meal  id 
children,  two  sets,  by  his  two  i>r- 
riages  (his  first  wife  had  died  i|  a 
train  wreck),  but  they  were  in  /)S- 
tralia.  So  Helen  had  room,  in  jer 
grandmotherly  imagination,  ur 
Lavinia's  boys.  She  liked  boys(>- 
creasingly  as  she  aged,  and  gi» 
more  boyishly  valorous  herself,  rr 
romantic  about  the  untramme 
the  ramshackle, 
hand-to-mouth. 


W. 


hen  the  boys  were  ten 
eleven,  Lavinia  went  to  Teach 
College  at  Columbia  for  a  mast 
degree.  She  got  a  job  teaching  hi 
ry  at  the  Watson  School,  the 
girls'  school  in  New  York.  She 
considered  a  thrilling  teacher, 
manding  and  imperious,  althoi 
everyone  understood  this  was  a  n 
thrown  up  by  shyness,  and  that 
heart  rejoiced  and  bled  at  the 
umphs  and  failures  of  her  girls.  T 
adored  her;  they  fell  in  love  w 
her.  She  grew,  with  middle  age,  i 
a  surprising  voluptuousness 
field-hockey  player's  body  somel: 
suddenly  understood  itself.  IS/ 
looked  at  her,  as  she  left  her  thirt 
in  the  dangerous  way  they'd  loo 
at  her  mother,  a  way  that,  before  t 
time,  she'd  tried  to  forestall. 

But  as  she  approached  forty,  it 
gan  to  seem  foolish  to  forestall  it 
longer.  She  had  a  series  of  enjoya 
but  otherwise  pointless  affairs.  C 
day  she  was  in  the  back  of  a  c 
changing,  under  her  coat,  from  a 
blouse  to  a  cotton  shirt.  She'd 
the  house  in  the  cotton,  to  k 
Brad  from  suspecting,  and  b 
changed  into  the  silk  in  the  cab 
the  way  to  the  hotel.  Now  .she  \ 
to  change  back,  and  wipe  the  p 
fume  from  her  neck  with  a  Hai 
Wipe.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of  h 
self  in  the  driver's  mirror  and 
grotesque.  She  was  only  thirty-eig^^^ 
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.e'd  been  married  eighteen  years, 
>e'd  done  all  right  with  her  mar- 

lige.  The  apartment  was  elegant; 
ey  had  a  nice  house  for  the  week- 
ds  in  Dutchess  County.  But  here 
e  was,  changing  her  blouse  in  a 

1!  b.  Her  youthfulness  seemed  like  a 

i  t  and  a  challenge  it  would  be  not 
ily  stupid  but  ungrateful  to  ignore. 
le  knew  Brad  would  be  hurt,  but 

'  e  imagined  it  would  take  him 
lOut  a  year  to  remarry.  He  was 
ocked,  at  first,  mainly  by  his  fail- 
e  to  foresee  the  breakup.  He  was 

jfDre  hurt  than  she  knew,  but  she 
IS  right,  within  a  year  and  a  half 

|.Vd  married  again,  a  Swiss  woman 

I  10  sometimes  wore  little  hats  to 
nner  parties  and  who  ruled  his  so- 

j  i\  calendar  with  an  iron  hand. 

I I  For  several  years,  again  to  every- 
le's  surprise,  Lavinia  didn't  settle 

i"wn.  Then  she  met  Joe  Walsh,  who 
IS  so  clearly  the  wrong  type  that 
eryone  knew  it  couldn't  last,  not 

jLng  anyway. 

1)1  But  it  went  on  for  ten  years.  He 
ij  IS  a  player  in  the  Koch  Adminis- 
l-ation;  nobody  was  exactly  sure 
^iiat  he  did,  only  that  it  was  some- 
jl  ing  that  had  something  to  do  with 
lity  Hall.  When  Koch  lost,  Joe  kept 
)ing  whatever  it  was  he  did  for 
inkins,  which  was  unusual,  people 
ought,  and  must  mean  that  he  re- 
ly knew  what  he  was  doing,  what- 
'er  that  was.  As  all  Lavinia's 
iends  began  drinking  less  in  the 
te  Eighties,  he  didn't.  For  a  while, 
;ople  thought  it  was  just  that  he 
'as  drinking  as  he  always  had  and 
vey  noticed  it  more  because  they'd 
ppped.  But  then  they  had  to  admit 
II  themselves — they  wondered  if 
ivinia  had  admitted  it — that  Joe 
as  if  not  an  alcoholic  then  a  prob- 
m  drinker.  He  also  kept  smoking 
hen  everyone  else  had  quit,  and 
'en  took  up  cigars.  One  night,  after 
dinner  at  the  Morriseys'  on  119th 
:reet,  he  earned  Richard's  enmity 
rever  by  putting  his  cigar  out  in 
le  water  of  a  glass  bowl  Helen  had 
led  with  nasturtiums.  Richard  had 
own  used  to  the  transgressions  of 
s  friends,  his  children,  and  his  chil- 
en's  friends,  but  he  adored  his  wife 
if  they  were  new  lovers,  and  see- 
g  her  face  when  the  cigar  sizzled  in 
le  nasturtium  water,  he  knew  that 


she  felt  violated,  and  this  he  could 
not  forgive. 

It  was  soon  after  that  night  that 
Lavinia  decided  she'd  had  enough  of 
Joe.  Ten  years  ot  feverish  arguments 
followed  by  feverish  lovemaking, 
sour-mouthed  morning  accusations, 
resolutions,  and  recriminations 
seemed  suddenly  to  settle  in  her  spine 
like  the  aftermath  of  a  debilitating 
fever.  She  realized  that  this  feeling  of 
bruised  exhaustion  had  become  so 
habitual  that  she  hadn't  noticed  it. 
But  she  noticed  it  now.  And  so  the 
next  time  Joe  did  something  mortify- 
ing— he  insulted  one  of  their  guests 
on  the  new  color  of  her  hair,  asking 
her  who,  for  God's  sake,  she  thought 
she  was  kidding — Lavinia  simply  said, 
"I've  had  enough."  It  was  her  apart- 
ment they  were  living  in;  she  gave 
him  a  month  to  find  a  place  to  live. 

Of  course  she  would  have  to  go 
somewhere  while  he  was  still  in  the 
apartment,  and  she  didn't  have  time 
to  make  plans.  But  plans  had  to  be 
made.  That  was  why  she  was  crying 
when  she  ran  into  Rachel  on  the 
subway  platform.  "My  parents  would 
love  to  have  you,  1  know  they 
would,"  Rachel  said.  "I'll  phone 
them  tonight.  You're  still  at  the 
same  number?" 

Lavinia  said  yes  she  was,  that  was 
what  was  ghastly  about  it.  She  was 
sleeping  in  her  son's  room,  in  the 
bottom  bunk  of  his  childhood  bed. 

The  next  morning,  Helen  phoned 
as  if  she  knew  exactly  the  right  mo- 
ment to  call — it  was  eleven  in  the 
morning  but  Joe  had  just  left  for 
work.  She  said  that  of  course  Lavinia 
must  come  to  them,  but  she'd  have 
to  get  herself  to  Bishop's  House  from 
Shannon.  It  was  only  forty-five  min- 
utes, but  anyway,  Helen  said,  she'd 
he  happier  with  her  own  car,  she'd 
want  to  see  the  countryside  and  not 
be  dependent  on  the  Morriseys  to 
shepherd  her. 

Lavinia  left  two  days  alter  she 
spoke  to  Helen.  She  slept  five  hours 
of  the  six-hour  flight,  so  she  hadn't  a 
lot  of  time  for  speculating  about  what 
her  stay  at  Bishop's  House  would  be 
like.  She  knew  it  would  leave  her 
feeling  quiet  and  without  malice — 
"all  passion  spent"  was  the  phrase 
that  kept  going  through  her  head. 
She  reminded  herself  that  Helen  and 
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Richard  were  eighty  and  eighty-rwn, 
and  was  prepared  to  do  a 
lot  of  the  cooking. 


T, 


he  drive  from  Shannon  was  as 
easy  as  Helen  had  said  it  would  he. 
Lavinia  had  never  heen  to  Ireland 
before,  and  kept  trying  to  resist  mak- 
ing cliched  remarks  to  herself  about 
the  quality  ot  the  greenness.  But  she 
couldn't  help  it;  it  was  so  purely 
green,  so  without  blue  or  yellow,  or 
purple  even,  that  she  wanted  it  in 
her  mouth,  which  felt  scalded  from 
recriminations,  or  against  her  eye- 
lids, which  telt  thin  and  lacerated  by 
hot  tears. 

She'd  bought  a  dozen  bagels  and 
two  pounds  of  hazelnut  coffee,  which 
she  knew  Helen  especially  liked. 
They'd  be  pleased  by  the  gift,  its 
cheapness,  its  knowledge  of  their 
habits.  The  coffee  smell  seeped 
through  the  shiny  fabric  of  her  suit- 
case and  made  her  anxious  for  ar- 
rival, anxious  to  feel  at 


T. 


lome. 


-  he  front  of  Bishop's  House  was 
white  stucco.  Old  trees  surrounded 
it,  elms  and  chestnuts,  at  once  do- 
mestic and  venerable.  The  kind, 
Lavinia  thought,  you  just  don't  get 
in  America.  There  were  two  cars 
parked  in  front  of  the  house,  a  small 
white  Ford  and  a  black  convertible 
sports  car — a  1965  Karmann  Ghia, 
Lavinia  knew,  because  Brad's  parents 
had  bought  them  one  as  a  wedding 
present.  It  was  in  perfect  condition, 
and  Lavinia  wondered  if  restoring 
old  cars  was  a  hobby  Richard  had 
taken  up.  It  seemed  unlikely. 

How  wonderfid  they  looked, 
Lavinia  thought,  both  of  them  open- 
ing their  arms  to  embrace  her.  They 
were  so  American,  the  best  ot  Amer- 
ica, forthright  and  reserved  and  gen- 
erous. They  became  more  them- 
selves as  they  grew  older,  softer  and 
more  tolerant.  Tears  of  love  came  to 
her  eyes,  and  she  buried  them  in  the 
wool  of  Richard's  shoulder. 

"I'll  take  you  to  your  room,"  Hel- 
en said.  The  huge  black  front  door 
opened  to  a  hallway  tiled  black  and 
white.  Almost  directly  behind  the 
dcx)r  was  a  wide  mahogany  staircase 
with  a  red  stair  carpet  faded  in  places 
from  the  sun.  Lavinia's  room  was  the 
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sect)nd  door  from  the  staircase;  she 
knew  from  Rachel  that  Bishop's 
House  had  six  bedrooms. 

"You  look  done  in,"  Helen  said. 
"You  probably  want  a  sleep,  hut  I'd 
resist  it.  Try  to  stay  awake  till  nine 
or  so,  get  yourself  on  Irish  time.  I'll 
make  cciffee  and  we'll  have  a  walk." 

"Look  what  Lxe  brought  you," 
Lavinia  said,  flourishing  her  Zabar's 
bags. 

"Hazelnut,"  said  Helen.  "You're  a 
perfect  angel,  as  always.  I'm  afraid 
I'm  not,  neither  perfect  nor  an  angel. 
I'm  afraid  I'm  a  bit  of  an  old  fool. 
I've  allowed  something  stupid  to 
happen." 

Lavinia's  heart  sank;  she  was 
afraid  Helen  was  going  to  tell  her 
that  she  was  ill,  or  that  Richard  was, 
and  that  she'd  have  to  leave  because 
one  of  them  was  going  t(5  the  hospi- 
tal. She  couldn't  bear  the  thought; 
she  could  have  taken  the  illness  or 
death  of  one  of  her  own  parents 
more  lightly  than  Helen  or  Rich- 
ard's. It  was  absolutely  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  world  that  they 
be  in  it. 

Helen  sat  down  i^in  the  bed  and 
patted  it  so  that  Lavinia  would  sit 
beside  her. 

"Do  you  remember  our  friend 
Nigel  Henderson?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't,"  Lavinia  said. 

"You  must  have  met  him  one  time 
or  another.  He  and  his  wife,  Liz, 
lived  next  door  to  us  for  three  years. 
He  was  on  some  kind  ot  reverse 
lend-lease  to  Columbia  back  in  the 
Seventies.  They're  English.  Perhaps 
you  were  too  busy  with  the  chil- 
dren." 

"I'm  not  young  enough  for  you  to 
be  erasing  whole  decades,"  Lavinia 
said. 

"Nonsense,  you're  a  baby.  It's  just 
that  you're  getting  over  a  love  affair. 
It  makes  everyone  feel  ancient," 
Helen  said,  making  Lavinia  wonder, 
tor  the  first  time,  it  she'd  been  im- 
faithful  to  Richard. 

"Poor  old  Nigel,"  Helen  said. 
"He's  sort  iit  a  mess.  Liz  left  him  for  a 
woman,  and  he  stopped  taking  an 
interest  m  teaching.  He  shacked  up 
with  one  ot  his  students  and  took 
early  retirement.  They  were  gi'ing  to 
live  in  Bali  on  something,  but  it  nev- 
er came  oft.  She  took  off  nistead. 


Anyway,  here  he  is,  no  job,  no 
friend,  and  I'm  afraid  he's  just 
told  he  has  terminal  cancer." 

"How  terrible!"  Lavinia  s 
"How  old  is  he.'" 

"Fifty-six." 

"My  age,"  Lavinia  said. 

"So  you  see,  when  he  phoned 
days  ago,  really  sounding  desper 
asking  if  he  could  come  over  on 
car  ferry,  we  didn't  feel  we  could 
no." 

"Of  course  not,"  Lavinia  said. 

"He's  always  heen  a  bit  pathe 
one  of  those  overgrown  hoys, 
this  is  really  dreadful." 

"Dreadful,"  said  Lavinia. 

"And  dreadful  for  you.  You  cc 
here  to  be  petted  and  recover  y 
spirits  and  we  turn  you  into  an  ar 
of  mercy." 

"Maybe  it'll  be  good  for  m 
Lavinia  said.  "Put  my  own  troubl 
perspective." 

"And  there's  always  the  Ir 
countryside.  Nothing  can  spoil  th 

The  kitchen  was  in  the  hasem 
and  was  dark,  but  Helen  had  mad 
cheerful  with  flowering  plants 
brightly  colored  pottery.  Richard 
at  the  stone  sink,  filling  an  elec 
kettle. 

"Angelic  Lavinia  brought  us  s^ 
hazelnut  coffee,"  Helen  said. 

"Good  God,"  a  voice  said  from 
other,  darker  end  of  the  kitch 
"You  Americans  can  never  le 
well  enough  alone." 

"This  is  Nigel,"  Helen  said, 
make  him  go  to  that  dark  corne 
he  has  to  smoke." 

There  are  some  bodies  that  belc 
to  a  particular  time  period,  Lavi; 
thought.  Medieval  bodies,  eij 
teenth-century  bodies.  Nigel  Hi 
derson's  was  the  Sixties  model 
was  long-legged  and  narrow-chest 
his  jeans  were  tight,  and  he  Wi 
sandals  with  a  leather  ring  for  his 
toe.  His  hair  was  gray  and  wavy,  a 
he  wore  it  to  his  shoulders. 

He  walked  toward  her.  "Someh 
in  all  my  ghastly  years  in  New  Y( 
we  managed  not  to  meet — whi 
made  them  even  ghastlier." 

His  eyes  traveled  from  Lavini 
breasts  to  her  thighs  in  a  way  tl|| 
made  her  feel  the  time  difference-! 
was  4:00  A.M.  in  New  York  and  s! 
wanted  to  be  asleep. 


]  'I'll  just  help  Helen  with  the  cof- 
\  ,"  she  said.  "We  all  know  Richard's 

■less." 

'Unfair,  unfair,"  Richard  said. 

'/Perfectly  true,"  Helen  said.  "1  only 
put  up  with  him  for  his 

-  -■-      conversation." 

.  Aelen  walked  with  Lavinia 
ough  what  she  called  "our  field." 
)thing  grew  there  but  grass,  and 
len  apologized  for  that.  It  made 

-  feel  like  a  tourist,  she  said,  wast- 
;  the  country's  riches,  but  she  real- 
A'asn't  up  for  raising  cattle  or  even 
;ping  goats. 

I  think  it's  all  right,  Helen.  The 
jntry's  lucky  to  have  you." 
Helen  frowned.  She  hated  being 
i'mplimented,  and  Lavinia  knew 
:iit  and  felt  slapped. 
'1  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  Nigel 
;d  his  charms  out  on  you.  I  sup- 
ie  it's  understandable,  given  what 
s  facing  right  now,  but  it  might  be 
lore  for  you.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
ght  be  amusing  for  you.  1  can 
ver  tell." 
Tell  what?" 

'What,  or  who,  young  women 
d  attractive.  Or  anyone,  for  that 
itter.  Of  course  he's  attracted  to 
i.  1  suppose  it's  unfair  of  us,  offer- 
]  him  a  bed  down  the  hall  from 
ch  a  sexy  girl." 

"Hardly  a  girl,  Helen,"  she  said. 

'"That's  how  I  think  of  you,  and 

1  sure  Nigel  does,  too." 

IfFor  a  moment,  Lavinia  liked 

I;  inking  of  herself  as  a  young  girl, 

i  dking  down  a  street,  her  step 

|uncy  with  the  knowledge  that  all 

j|ss  that  fell  on  her  desired  her.  But 

|ly  for  a  moment.  Then  she  real- 

:d  her  body  was  tired,  worn  out, 

ied  up,  and  what  she  wanted  was 

I  it  sex  but  replenishment  and  rest. 

"Oh  God,  Lavinia,  I'm  afraid  we've 

t  you  in  an  awful  spot.  1  hope  at 

'I  ist  he'll  leave  you  alone  to  read  and 

ilk.  And  the  lake  just  down  the 

ad  here  is  lovely  for  swimming,  if 

u  can  bear  the  cold,  which  1  know 

u  can  because  of  your  summers  in 

aine.  1  know  he  can't  stand  it.  He's 

vays  complaining  about  the  cold. 

id  he's  a  late  riser.  So  get  up  early 

th  me,  we'll  have  breakfast  togeth- 

if  I'll  make  a  lunch  for  you,  and  you 

n  pack  it  on  your  back  with  a  book 


and  be  on  your  own.  And  thank  God 
you  have  your  car." 

It  sounded  like  a  good  plan,  a  re- 
freshing plan,  and  Lavinia  knew  that 
was  what  Helen  meant.  But  it  made 
her  feel  a  little  sick,  both  fearful  and 
ashamed,  her  childhood  feeling 
when  she  was  being  packed  off  some- 
where, sent  off  for  someone  else's 
idea  of  her  pleasure. 

Richard  and  Helen  didn't  modify 
their  policy  of  leaving  their  guests  to 
themselves  because  Nigel  had  termi- 
nal cancer,  or  because  when  he  was 
left  alone  he  seemed  to  do  nothing 
but  take  over  the  sofa  in  the  pretty 
sitting  room,  empty  Richard's 
whiskey  bottles  into  his  glasses,  and 
fill  the  clear  air  with  the  smoke  of 
his  cigarettes.  He  left  the  packets — 
Silk  Cuts — in  the  grate  of  the  fire- 
place. They  collected  there  until 
someone — Helen  probably — re- 
moved them.  It  was  summer,  no  one 
was  lighting  fires.  Did  he  think, 
Lavinia  wondered,  that  his  packets 
just  disappeared?  She  wanted  to  say 
that  to  him,  and  she  wanted  to  ask 
him  if  he  thought  it  was  good  for 
someone  with  terminal  cancer  to  go 
on  smoking,  or  didn't  he  feel  that  all 
that  smoking  had  brought  him  to 
this  pass.  But  she  didn't  say  anything 
because  she  didn't  want  to  upset 
Helen  and  Richard,  who  could  only 
go  on  as  they  did  if  they  believed 
their  guests  were  getting  on  just  fine. 

Nigel  wanted  attention — from  the 
Morriseys,  from  Lavinia — but  he 
went  about  getting  it  exactly  the 
wrong  way,  as  wrongheadedly  as  a 
child  who  will  never  win  his  parents' 
love  and  whose  very  gesture  leeches 
what  little  sense  of  duty  they  might 
have.  Helen  walked  in  the  mornings. 
Lavinia  sometimes  joined  her  but 
only  sometimes,  on  the  days  that 
Helen  specially  asked  her  to.  She 
knew  if  Helen  didn't  ask  her  it  was 
because  she  v,'anted  to  be  alone.  In 
the  afternoons,  if  it  was  warm,  Helen 
swam  in  the  little  lake,  and  she  did 
want  Lavinia's  companionship. 
Richard  didn't  swim,  but  she  made 
him  come  with  her  if  no  one  else  was 
swimming,  in  case  "1  get  a  heart  at- 
tack and  disappear." 

Helen  said  it  matter-of-factly,  as 
she  might  have  said,  "In  case  there 
are  no  bananas  in  the  market  today." 


This  was  the  way  the  Morriseys  dealt 
with  their  age.  Nothing  was  avoided, 
but  nothing  was  dwelt  on  longer 
than  it  should  be.  They  always  made 
you  feel,  Lavinia  thought,  that  they 
knew  how  to  live.  That  was  why  it 
was  good  to  be  around  them,  and 
that  was  why  Lavinia  said  nothing  to 
Nigel,  even  at  his  most  unpalatable. 

She  said  nothing  when  she 
opened  the  door  after  her  bath  and 
found  him  leaning  on  the  wall  right 
across  from  the  bathroom,  slouched 
against  it  like  a  juvenile  delinquent, 
smoking  one  of  his  endless  ciga- 
rettes. And  she  said  nothing  when 
one  night  he'd  had  too  much  wine 
to  drink  and  went  on  a  tirade  about 
what  he  called  today's  woman. 
"Womb-man.  They  have  a  womb, 
hut  they  want  to  be  men." 

"I  mean,  for  God's  sake,"  he  said. 
"Anatomical  differences  count  for 
something.  Men  have  more  strength. 
Women  can  rear  and  nurse  children. 
I  mean,  shouldn't  that  tell  us  all 
something?  Or  am  1  quite  mad?  Per- 
haps I  am  quite  mad.  That's  what  Liz 
thought.  No,  I'm  wrong.  That's  not 
what  she  thought  at  all.  She  just 
thought  I  was  stupid.  Plain  stupid. 
'You  think  with  your  cock,'  she  said. 
That  was  her  greatest  insult.  And 
precisely  that  dyke's  greatest  asset. 
Made  her  brain  clean:  no  cock  to 
cock  it  up." 

"I'll  just  make  coffee  for  every- 
one," Helen  said. 

Richard  suggested  that  perhaps 
one  day  soon,  if  the  weather  was 
good,  they  might  all  drive  up  to 
Coole  Park,  where  Lady  Gregory  had 
lived,  and  see  the  tree  where  Yeats 
and  Synge  had  carved  their  names. 

"I  mean,  really  that's  what  it  was 
all  about  with  Liz.  She  couldn't  stand 
that  I  had  a  penis  and  she  didn't. 
That's  what  it  all  came  down  to.  She 
rejected  my  penis  out  of  her  own 
bloody  envy  at  not  having  one." 

"1  think  that's  been  considered 
and  rejected  as  a  theory,"  Lavinia 
said.  She  looked  at  Richard's  disap- 
pointed eyes  and  wished  that  she'd 
kept  her  resolve  of  saying  nothing. 

"Wall,  wot  wuz  yer  problem,"  he 
said  in  what  he  thought  was  an  Amer- 
ican accent.  "Was  your  husband's 
cock  too  big  or  not  big  enough.'" 

"Nigel,  you  must  go  to  bed  now," 
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said  Helen.  "Yoii  seem  o\ertireJ." 

He  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  Lavinia  thought  that  his 
hands  were  his  best  feature;  he 
should  have  covered  his  face  with 
them  all  the  time.  Then  she  could 
see  that  he  was  weeping.  His  shoul- 
ders shook  and  he  began  sobbing 
loudly,  with  no  impulse  to  silence 
himself  or  to  stop. 

"I'm  not  overtired,  Helen.  As  you 
perfectly  well  know.  I'm  drunk,  and 
I'm  dying." 

It  would  have  helped  if  there  had 
been  some  background  noise:  the 
ticking  of  a  clock,  the  rumble  of  a 
dishwasher.  But  there  was  no  sound 
in  the  room  at  all;  it  was  a  mark  ot 
how  simply  the  Morriseys  lived.  And 
simply,  they  had  to  sit  in  the  tumult 
ot  noise  Nigel  was  making  and  en- 
dure it,  unadulterate.  Then  Nigel 
stood  and  shook  himself  like  a  wet 
dog.  He  walked  up  the  stairs,  sayin.g 
goodnight  to  no  one. 

"Oh  God,"  Helen  said  after  she'd 
heard  his  door  close.  "I  behaved  like 
a  fool.  The  poor,  poor  desperate 
creature.  He's  dying  and  he  has  not 
one  real  human  connection.  And  I 
made  it  worse." 

"No,  Helen,"  Richard  said. 

"Well,  1  didn't  make  it  better." 

"That's  as  may  be,"  he  said.  "But 
you  didn't  make  it  worse,  and  there's 
a  difference." 

"And  you  did  make  it  better — 
both  of  you,"  Lavinia  said.  "He  feels 
less  alone  here.  Less  as  though  life 
were  ridiculous,  or  hopeless,  or  ab- 
surd. You  make  everyone  feel  that." 

"Well,  we  could  all  use  a  rest," 
Richard  said,  pointing  the  way  up 
the  staircase,  which  Nigel 
had  climbed  in  the  dark. 
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favinia  couldn't  sleep.  There 
was  a  full  moon  and  the  musHn  cur- 
tains didn't  keep  it  out.  It  made  a 
pool  of  not  quite  light — but  illumi- 
nation— on  the  oak  tLiorboards.  She 
thought  ot  all  the  people  who'd  slept 
in  this  room  before  her,  most  of 
them  long  dead.  And  Nigel  was  fac- 
ing death  alone.  What  was  it  like  to 
him.'  Was  he  looking  down  a  long, 
dark  corridor.'  A  well.'  Or  into  an 
endless  sky?  She  wondered  if  he  was 
terrified  t>r  numbed.  She  wondered 
what  it  would  be  like  for  her. 
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It  would  be  different.  She  would 
have  her  children,  her  friends,  stu- 
dents whose  lives  she'd  touched.  It 
wouldn't  be  what  it  was  for  Nigel:  that 
horrible  aloneness,  that  sense  that 
you'd  been  given  a  life,  that  it  was  be- 
ing taken  from  you  and  you'd  done 
iiothing  with  it  but  make  a  mess. 

She  was  thinking  of  him  so  in- 
tensely that  she  wasn't  surprised 
when  she  saw  the  knob  turn  and  the 
door  open.  He  stood  in  the  doorway, 
framed  by  the  light  from  the  hall. 

"Do  you  mind'"  he  said. 

"No,  not  at  all." 

He  walked  directly  to  the  bed  and 
sat  down  on  it.  She  propped  herself 
up  on  her  elbow.  He  kissed  her;  his 
mouth  was  rough  from  cigarettes  and 
wine.  His  hair  was  a  little  unclean, 
and  she  could  smell  his  armpits,  not 
dirty,  exactly,  but  unfresh.  None  of 
that  mattered.  He  was  alone  and  he 
was  dying.  She  could  give  him  this,  if 
this  was  what  he  wanted.  They  both 
knew  that  it  could  be  his  last  time. 

He  nuzzled  her  breasts  halflieart- 
edly.  He  knew  what  he  was  after.  He 
didn't  make  much  attempt  to  arouse 
her,  they  both  knew  it  wasn't  about 
that.  He  finished,  and  lay  on  top  of 
her  a  few  moments.  Then  he  said, 
"At  moments  like  these,  I  need  a 
cigarette.  Do  you  mind  if  I  turn  on 
the  light.'" 

She  put  on  her  nightgown  and 
looked  around  for  an  ashtray,  but  of 
course  there  wasn't  one. 

"It's  all  right,  I'll  flick  it  out  the 
window." 

"Careful,"  she  said.  "We  don't 
want  to  wake  Richard  and  Helen." 

"What's  the  matter?  You  don't 
want  them  to  know  what  you've 
been  up  to?" 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  disturb  their 
sleep." 

"What  do  you  think  they'd  say? 
That  you  were  a  nasty  girl  or  an  an- 
gel of  mercy?  Jezebel  or  Florence 
Nightingale?" 

"There's  ni)  need  to  be  unpleas- 
ant." 

"1  don't  do  it  out  oi  need.  1  just 
.seem  to  be  rather  good  at  it.  Which 
is  why  1  find  myself  alone  most  of 
the  time." 

He  was  challenging  her  to  meet 
his  eye,  but  she  wouldn't. 

"It's  reniarkable  how  many  friends 
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a  death  sentence  brings  you.  Foi|n- 
stance,  yourself.  You'd  never  Hve 
let  me  have  you  if  you  didn't  thijtil 
was  on  my  way  to  never-never  lail. 

"That's  not  true."  | 

He  snorted.  "Oh,  get  off  it.  Yiiie 
not  going  tii  tell  me  you're  fon,^pt 
me,  or  that  you  found  me  stranjily 
irresistible.  You  fucked  me  beca' 
you  think  I'm  going  to  die." 

"Nigel,  there's  no  need  for  thi 

"You're  feeling  quite  good  all 
the  whole  thing,"  he  said.  "You  ^1 
generous  and  mature,  and  wom;- 
You  gave  of  yourself.  The  supri 
sacrifice.  Like  wartime.  Give  hii  a 
little  of  what  he  fancies  before  *;ie 
artillery  gets  him.  But  suppose  1  jM 
you  it  was  all  bullshit?  Suppose  1  jJd 
you  the  biopsy  report  came  back  fid 
I  was  given  a  clean  bill  of  health? 

"I  don't  believe  you,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  it's  quite  true.  1 
have  a  tumor.  You  see  here 
took  her  hand  and  made  her  fee 
indentation  in  his  thigh,  "iie 
quacks  said  it  was  quite  possibly  jS- 
lignant.  Well,  I  was  scared  at  t 
and  I  fell  apart,  rather.  Arid  I 
people.  1  thought,  why  the  hell 
And  people  were  woiuierful.  I  mtjA, 
fuckiiig  heroic.  Better  to  me  tin 
they'd  ever  been.  And  of  cone 
whose  parental  bosom  did  1  wan  to 
rest  my  head  on  but  good  old  Ht^^ 
and  Dick's?  Normally,  I  wouk.'t 
have  had  the  nerve  to  invite  myjjtt 
But  I  called  up,  told  them  the  nil 
calmly,  like  a  good  soldier.  So  ti^ 
said,  of  course,  dear,  come  right  iifet 
on  the  fucking  car  ferry.  Only  |9t 
before  I  left,  the  doctor  called.  Qm 
thrilled.  Benign,  old  chap,  he  sdl. 
Apparently  I'll  live  forever.  i 

"Well,  I  couldn't  tell  Helen  id 
Richard  that.  Think  how  disappo  t- 
ed  they'd  be.  Dying,  I  had  a  cer'ln 
tragic  interest.  Healthy,  I'm  ju.a 
pathetic  pain  in  the  ass.  And  tbik 
how  they've  always  loved  being  le 
still,  clear  pond  for  the  world's  hie 
ducks.  Why,  they  wouldn't  krw 
what  to  do  with  themselves  if  eviy- 
one's  life  was  shipshape.  They  nst 
know  it.  Certainly  you  know  it.  Sil 
they  are  a  couple  ot  old  dears,  /id 
not  as  young  as  they  once  wte. 
Which  is  why  I  know  you'll  keep  if 
dirty  little  secret.  Won't  you,  love 

He  reached  over  to  kiss  her. 
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I  "You're  disgusting,"  she  said. 

I'That's  as  may  be,  hut  I've  just 

j  ked  you,  haven't  I?" 

I  i'Get  out,"  she  said. 

;1 'Right  you  are.  And  I'll  clear  out 

iche  morning.  Everyone  will  under- 

;lid  that  I'm  abashed  after  my  little 

eping  fit  last  night.  And  I'll  let 
them  know  you  were  a  real 

M  help.  A  great  comfort." 
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he  wanted  to  go  to  the  hath- 
im  to  brush  her  teeth.  His  foulness 
s  in  her  mouth.  But  she  didn't 
nt  him  to  hear  her  doing  it. 
She  wondered  if  it  were  possible 
make  him  believe  that  the  whole 
ng  meant  nothing  to  her — that 
;  went  to  bed  with  anyone,  ab- 
utely  everyone,  because  it  was  eas- 
than  saying  no.  But  she  had  no 
a  how  she  would  do  that. 
He  wasn't  stupid.  He  seemed  to 
derstand  things  very  well.  He'd 
;n  made  her  see  the  Morriseys  in  a 
y  she  must  always  have  known 
|5  possible  but  had  always  avoided, 
ere  they  parasites,  feeding  off  the 
sery  of  others  for  their  own  pros- 
■ity?  Was  the  misfortune  of  those 
;y  called  their  friends  the  elixir 
It  kept  them  safe  ?  That  kept  them 
m  the  kinds  of  risks  that  could 
tort  or  wreck  a  life?  The  kinds  of 
ks  she'd  taken,  and  her  parents 
i,  and  Nigel  and  his  wife  and  his 
e's  girlfriend?  But  not  the  Mor- 
;ys.  And  not  their  children. 
She'd  have  to  stay  a  couple  of 
we  days  so  it  wouldn't  appear  that 
Ir  leaving  had  to  do  with  Nigel's, 
^rhaps  the  day  after  tomorrow 
;y'd  all  go  to  Coole  Park.  She'd 
;e  them  out  to  a  good  restaurant, 
ley'd  talk  about  Nigel,  the  pity  of 
the  waste.  They  would  say  she 
ist  come  back  to  Bishop's  House 
»n  soon.  Perhaps  next  summer. 
But  she  wouldn't.  She  couldn't 
w.  And  when  the  Morriseys  came 
;k  to  New  York,  what  would  hap- 
ti  then?  They  were  getting  older. 
ley'd  be  needing  help.  But  there 
luld  be  hundreds  of  people  who'd 
nt  to  help  them,  grateful,  eager 
3ple.  They  wouldn't  need  her. 
After  a  while  they  might  say,  "We 
ven't  heard  much  of  Lavinia  late- 

They'd  assume  it  was  because 
i  was  happy.  ■ 
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LOST  ATLANTIS 

Nude  scientists,  giant  sharks, 

bad  vibes,  and  me 

B};  Ptolemy  Tompkins 


I 


.  n  the  summer  oi 
1975,  when  I  was 
thirteen,  I  lived  for  a 
brief  period  with  my 
father  and  stepmoth- 
er on  Bimini,  a  small 
Bahamian  island  fifty 
miles  off  the  coast  of 
Florida.  My  father 
was  engaged  at  the 
time  in  investigating 
a  group  of  giant 
stones  that  lay  in  the 
shallow  water  several 
hundred  yards  off 
Bimini's  northern 
shore.  It  was  his  fond 
and  earnest  hope 
that  these  stones 
might  prove  to  he 
the  vestiges  of  the  lost  continent  of 
Atlantis  and  that  they  were  but  the 
first  of  many  such  ruins  to  emerge 
from  the  sea  after  being  hidden  for 
some  10,000  years.  Atlantis,  my  fa- 
ther suspected,  was  on  the  rise  and 
would  soon  be  back  tor  all  to  see. 

Four  years  before  our  move  to 
Bimini,  he  had  finished  work  on 

Ptolemy  Tompkins  is  the  author  of  Tins 
Tree  Grows  Our  of  Hell:  Mesoamerit;i 
and  the  Search  for  the  Magical  Body.  His 
memoir,  Paradise  Fever:  Dispatche>  from 
the  Dawn  of  the  New  Aljc,  will  he  jmh- 
lished  by  Avon  Books  this  jail. 
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Secrets  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  a  hook 
arguing  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
possessed  a  body  of  wisdom  about 
the  universe  and  the  place  of  human 
beings  within  it  that  far  surpassed 
anything  the  modern  world  had  to 
offer.  Two  years  later,  with  his 
friend  Christopher  Bird,  he  pro- 
duced The  Secret  Life  of  Plants, 
which  made  the  claim  that  plants 
were  conscious  beings  capable  of 
communicating  and  communing 
with  hmnans.  Plants  were  such  spiri- 
tually evolved  organisms,  my  fa- 
ther's research  suggested,  that  if  we 


listened  to  them 
tentively  they  cc 
teach  us  how  to 
more  happily  and 
moniously  on  Eart 
so  harmoniously 
fact,  that  the  pla 
could  be  transforn 
in  my  father's  wo 
into  "a  new  Eden." 
By  the  mid-19 
my  father  had  becc 
a  kind  of  walking,  t 
ing  concatenatior 
the  sort  of  ideas  t 
today  go  under 
general  umbrella 
"new  age."  Beard 
bald,  with  a  perpetu 
intense,  preoccup 
expression  (as  a  young  child  I  suspc 
ed  that  he  must  have  lost  his  1: 
from  thinking  too  much),  he  was 
appearance  and  character  perfec 
suited  for  this  role.  Without  much 
the  way  of  conscious  calculation, 
instead  just  by  being  himself,  he 
came  the  definitive  example  of 
Fringe  Investigator:  the  familiar  figi 
with  the  whitening  beard,  khaki  bi 
jacket,  and  unfazable  open  mind  w 
was  forever  lurking  on  the  outer  ed 
of  accepted  science  and  conventioi 
thinking.  From  Peter  Tompkins  y 
could  always  count  on  learning  tl 


Illu>.tr,ition  h\  Lnu  Be 


T\ 


:  impossible  wasn't  really  impossi- 

I  at  all,  and  that  your  not  having 

;n  alerted  to  this  fact  was  due  pure- 

to  the  untiring  efforts  ot  the  self- 

iving  charlatans  in  the  academic 

mmunity  who  were  working  over- 

ie  to  keep  you  in  the  dark.  He  was 

);  one  to  tell  you  that  ancient  astro- 

uts  may  have  once  visited  Earth; 

It  psychic  surgeons  might  cure  your 

)perable  cancer;  that  the  ancient 

yptians  possessed  magical  tech- 

iques  for  levitating  2,000'pound 

;ks,  and  that  you  yourself  might 

;n  have  been  one  of  those  Egyptian 

iigicians  in  a  previous  incarnation. 

■From  David  Suskind  to  Mike 

.)Uglas  to  Dick  Cavett,  my  father 

entually  made  it  on  to  almost  all 

E  talk  shows  of  the  time,  usually  in 

e  company  of  a  representative  of 

s  scientific  community  with  whom 

i  was  expected  to  fall  into  passion- 

;  and  vitriolic  disagreement.  The 

indard  sequence  of  events  would 

:  for  the  host  to  introduce  my  fa- 

:oi  er  and  then  stand  back  while  he 

1  ;red  his  eyebrows  menacingly  and 

iJtscribed  whatever  unusual  phe- 

tl  imena  he  had  been  investigating 

at  week.  In  the  appearances  imme- 

ai  ately  following  the  publication  of 

e  plant  book,  a  table  full  of  plants 

juld  usually  appear  at  this  point, 

le  of  them  attached  to  a  gal- 

nometer — a  lie-detecting  device 

'at  my  father's  friend  Cleve  Back- 

tij  ;r  had  found  could  register  what 

•peared  to  be  the  emotional  reac- 

tljons  of  plants  as  well  as  humans. 

ae  plants  would  then  be  threat- 

led  with  uprooting  or  burning,  and 

.e  TV  cameras  would  zoom  in  on 

e  galvanometer's  wildly  fluctuating 

als.  Einally,  a  suitably  dour  scien- 

it  would  emerge,  and  he  and  my  fa- 

>er  would  square  off  like  a  pair  of 

ghting  cocks  in  a  Mexican  bar, 

ading  accusations  for  however 

uch  airtime  remained  to  be  filled. 

My  father  brought  a  unique  inten- 

:y  to  the  ideas  he  explored  in  those 

:ars.  When  he  argued  that  the  an- 

ents  had  lived  in  an  expanded  state 

harmony  and  integration,  the  way 

ick  into  which  was  open  to  all  if 

ley  would  but  listen  to  the  whisper- 

r.  '.gs  of  the  very  plants  they  ate  and 

alked  upon,  the  urgency  tif  his  con- 

l  ction  incited  as  much  aelmiration 


as  the  message  itself.  For  my  father  it 
was  not  enough  to  simply  believe  in 
or  publicize  such  possibilities.  One 
needed,  most  of  all,  to  act. 

That  was  why,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  of  1975,  I  found  myself 
on  Bimini.  My  father  had  long  held 
an  interest  in  Atlantis  because  ot  the 
emphasis  placed  on  it  in  the  work  ot 
Rudolf  Steiner,  the  remarkable 
teacher  and  philosopher  who  found- 
ed the  Anthroposophical  movement 
and  the  Waldorf  schools  in  Germany 
during  the  early  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury. Through  his  clairvoyant  read- 
ing of  history,  Steiner  claimed  to 
have  witnessed  the  unfolding  of  At- 
lantean  civilization  over  the  course 
of  thousands  of  years,  as  well  as  the 
gradual  birth  of  our  own  civilization 
from  out  ot  its  ruins.  The  notion  that 
a  part  of  Atlantis  lay  in  the  Ba- 
hamas, however,  had  come  not  from 
Steiner  but  from  another  Atlantean 
clairvoyant  named  Edgar  Cayce — 
the  famous  "sleeping  prophet."  A 
mild-mannered  Midwesterner  who 
began  his  life  as  a  stationery  sales- 
man and  Sunday-school  teacher, 
Cayce  gained  an  enormous  following 
as  a  result  of  his  ability  to  diagnose 
and  cure  illnesses  while  in  a  state  of 
trance.  In  the  course  of  these  diag- 
noses, Cayce  was  given  to  making 
lengthy  asides  on  other  topics,  many 
of  which  took  the  waking,  everyday 
Cayce  quite  aback  when  he  heard 
about  them  later.  A  good  number  ot 
these  strange  asides  concerned  At- 
lantis. It  was  the  entranced  Cayce's 
opinion  that  the  lost  continent 
would  re-emerge  in  the  late  twenti- 
eth century  from  the  depths  of  tfie 
Atlantic,  where  it  had  lain  since  its 
submergence  in  a  great  cataclysm 
that  occurred  some  10,000  years  ago. 
In  a  trance  statement  made  in  1940, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  specify  1968  or 
'69  as  the  year  when  the  first  frag- 
ments would  'negin  to  appear. 

The  Bimini  Road,  as  the  collec- 
tion of  sunken  stones  my  father  had 
come  to  investigate  was  called,  diiJ 
nt)t  dramatically  rise  up  out  of  the 
ocean  depths  in  1968,  hut  that  was 
the  year  it  first  came  to  public  no- 
tice, and  this  coincidence  struck  my 
father  as  impressive  enough  to  call 
for  action.  Loaded  down  with  in- 
come from  The  Sccrcl  Life  oj  Plants 


and  enticed  by  the  idea  ot  proving 
the  legitimacy  of  Cayce's  prophetic 
work  to  the  nay-saying  scientific 
community,  he  had  organized  this 
expedition  in  the  hopes  of  producing 
a  film  about  the  Road  that  would  ei- 
ther establish  or  demolish  its  claim 
to  Atlantean  origin  once 


T, 


and  for  all. 


.he  Bimini  Road  stretches  for  al- 
most 2,000  feet  along  the  sandy 
ocean  bottom,  roughly  paralleling 
the  shore  of  North  Bimini.  At  the 
northern  end,  the  stones  curve 
aroimd  to  form  the  shape  of  a  rough 
backward  J,  then  appear  to  stop  as 
abruptly  as  they  began.  Leading 
nowhere,  and  made  up  of  stones  far 
too  big  and  widely  spaced  for  any  ve- 
hicle— ancient  or  modern — to  make 
use  of,  the  Road  isn't  really  a  road  at 
all.  Nor,  according  to  the  views  of 
most  of  the  geologists  who  had  ex- 
amined it  prior  to  our  trip,  was  it  a 
wall,  a  sunken  boat  harbor,  an  an- 
cient temple  to  some  forgotten  god, 
or  any  other  such  romantic  item.  It 
was  simply  a  length  of  soft,  porous 
stone  that  time  and  chance  had 
eroded  in  such  a  way  that  it  gave  the 
illusion  of  having  been  shaped  by 
human  hands. 

Many  things  to  many  people,  the 
Road  was  to  nae  one  thing  above  all 
others:  boring.  Try  as  I  might,  1  could 
not  conjure  up,  nor  could  1  under- 
stand, the  kind  ot  anguish  and  enthu- 
siasm that  my  father  and  his  friends 
seemed  to  suffer  over  it.  Swimming 
above  this  huge  trail  of  squarish  boul- 
ders with  the  other  divers,  1  never 
tailed  to  iind  them  somehow  uiiin- 
spired,  and  1  could  not  help  but  think 
that  our  time  in  the  Bahamas  would 
be  better  spent  doing  something — 
anything — else.  Yet  day  after  day  all 
such  possibilities  went  uninvestigated 
as  we  languished,  anchored  over  the 
Road  in  a  sixty-foot  sailboat  char- 
tered tor  the  adventure,  while  my  fa- 
ther and  the  rest  ot  his  friends  tin- 
kered endlessly  around  its  edges  with 
their  cameras  and  instruments. 

My  failure  to  appreciate  the  Road 
was  mirrored  by  a  similar  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  other  aspects  of  my  fa- 
ther's world.  It  seemed  that  the  more 
public  his  life  became,  the  more  re- 
moved 1  found  myself  becoming  from 


I 


ir.  T^ilkin^i  plants,  lust  ci\ili;aiioiis — 
the  whole  i^aimit  ot  his  intorosts, 
which  cmikl  aK\ays  he  eouiiti.\l  on  to 
inspire  ex'eiythinL;  from  fascination 
to  Jistlam  to  outright  anyer  in  oth- 
ers— left  ine  detenninedlv  immowvl. 
it  was  not  th.it  1  Jkln't  a^lmire  my  fa- 
ther, or  that  1  necessarily  questioned 
his  siranL;lehi>Ll  on  the  mysteries  of 
I  he  universe,   it  was 


'•>\ 


liist  that  I  didn't  care 


hen,"  my  father  asked 
"gruffly  one  morning;  up  on  the  how, 
"are  we  ^'-'''''t^  '''  "*-''  V'^'  ^'^'t  ^''  those 
abomiiiahle  trunks'" 

Today,  as  e\ery  day,  1  was  clothei.1 
in  a  T'sliiri  and  halhin);  suit,  whicii 
separated  me  from  the  majority  ot 
the  ai.lults,  who,  other  than  the  occa- 
sional pair  of  sneakers  or  sun  hat, 
wore  nothini^.  In  front  of  the  cam- 
eras, behind  ihem,  or  somewiiere  in 
between,  if  you  were  in\ol\'ed  in  the 
Atlantis  priiject  and  wearing  cKith- 
in^,  my  father  woukl  eventually  have 
something  to  say  about  it.  Nudity 
was  not  so  niuch  an  optiiin  in  my  fa- 
ther's mind  as  a  bad^e  of  honor:  a 
si^n,  as  it  were,  that  you  were  on  the 
Atlantis  team. 

This  persistent  presence  of  naked 
human  bodies — youn^  ani,l  old,  male 
and  female,  tonei.1  and  worn — had  a 
less  than  totally  positix'e  effect  on 
me.  As  the  summer  wore  on,  1  found 
myself  in  the  odd  position  of  feelmi; 
envit)us  of  my  friends  back  at  school, 
for  wluHii  female  bodies  were  items 
ot  supreme  myster\  rather  than 
everyday  scenery.  Heprix'ed  ot  ihis 
romantic  distaiue,  the  human 
form — more  specifically  the  female 
human  form — was  t.ikinj^  on  a  dis- 
tressiiiLily  muni.lane  .iiira  tor  me 
while  at  the  same  time  re!ainin'_;  ils 
intense  adolescent  desir.ibihtv-  All 
the  \ariously  shaped  breasts  and  dis- 
tressiiif^ly  concrete  j^enitalia  1  was 
torceel  to  maneuver  amoni;  out  on 
the  bo.it  each  d,iy  were  turning  into 
false  idols:  ob|ects  1  w:is  ;it  oiue 
drawn  helplessly  tow;nd  yi.-t  ;il  tlu' 
s;ime  time  distrustful  ot.  I  fountl  this 
combin;irion  of  elements  deejilv  irri- 
taliiiL:,  not  to  mention  confusiiiL:, 
;ind  1  responded  by  aftectini;  :i  mood 
ot  tot;il — it  t;ilse — i.lisret:;;ird  lor  :ill  of 
It.  1  made  :i  i^omt  of  beiiiL;  clothed  as 
much  ;is  possible  aiul  loiiked  with  in- 
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creasing  disdain  ui^on  the  Atlantis 
hunters  with  v\hom,  it  seemed,  1  was 
destined  to  spend  my  entire  summer. 

My  father,  in  his  distracted  fash- 
ion, was  monitorinj^  my  behax'ior 
and  trying  to  tatl"H)m  it.  Somehow  it 
w;is  beyond  his  comprehcnsit)n  that 
a  thirteen-year-okl  boy  should  insist 
on  remaining  clothed  all  the  time 
while  on  a  boat  in  the  middle  ot  the 
Caribbean.  Like  just  about  every- 
thin;,'  else  he  tr;iined  his  attention 
on  tor  lonji  enough,  this  iipparent 
(.lisinterest  had  cert;iin  implications 
in  his  eyes.  By  rctusin^j;  to  parade 
around  naked  at  odd  and  inconve- 
nient times,  and  by  looking  askance 
at  those  who  ilid,  1  was  dt)it"i)i;  more 
th;in  just  beiny  (.litficult.  1  was  plac- 
ing myself  in  the  ciimpany  ot  the 
naysayers,  the  advcKates  of  the  mun- 
ilane  ;ind  the  on.linary,  who  wanted 
to  prove  that  the  Riiad  was  no  road 
at  all  but  simply  a  meaningless  geo- 
logical accident. 

"You  guys  look  like  idiots  ruiming 
around  naked  the  way  you  do,"  1  tiild 
him.  "Besides,  it's  (.langcrous." 

My  father  slmok  his  head  bemus- 
edly.  "Dangerous!  What  an  absolute- 
ly ridiculous  idea.  I  suspect  it's  that 
schttol  we  spend  so  much  money  on 
that  feeds  you  these  curious  puritani- 
cal notions.  We'll  have  to  h;ive  you 
deprogrammed  by  the  time  you're 
re;idy  to  gradu;ite." 

"1  suppose  yi)u  think  the  At- 
lanteans  all  walked  around  naked.'" 

"That  has  :ibsolutely  nothing  to 
(.lo  with  it,  nothing  ;it  ;ill." 

lie  pausei.1  tor  a  moment  and 
glowered  back  down  at  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  his  assorted  worries  visibly 
regaining  their  hold  over  him.  Then, 
collecting  himselt  ;is  if  he  were  about 
to  address  some  gre:iter  audience,  he 
turned  back  to  me. 

"Po  y(Hi  know  what  ;dl  this  is  real- 
ly ;ibout.'" 

"All  what.'  This  bo;it  ;ind  every- 
thing'" 

"Yes,  this  bo;)t  and  everything." 

"No." 

"It's  about  freedom.  The  freedom 
to  di)  :is  you  like  when  you  like  ;ind 
not  get  suckei.1  into  some  lu^tificial 
system  of  Liws  th:it  tell  you  wh;it  to 
Ail  ,nul  wh.it  not  to  ^lo.  Th;it's  why 
I'm  here  looking  at  this  tlamn  Road, 
aiul  that's  why  I've  chartered  this 
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bloody  boat,  and  that's  why  I'm  h-a- 
t)rrhaging  money  keeping  ;\11  tlise 
machines  running." 

"I  don't  get  it,"  1  said.  "1  mc'n,  -^^ 
what  i.loes  being  naked  have  tollb 
with  the  Road.'" 

"It  has  everything  to  do  with 
Road,"  my  father  pronounced  \ 
satisfaction.  "The  academic  est 
lishment  says  Atlantis  never  exi; 
when  there's  plenty  of  solid  evide 
that  says  it  did.  Now,  just  why 
the  face  of  this  evidence,  sho 
they  be  so  intent  on  denying  its  e 
tence  outright.'" 

"1  don't  know.  Maybe  they  _ 
don't  teel  like  believing  in  it." 

"if  they  had  the  honesty  to  give 
answer  like  that,  I'd  have  a  good  ( 
iimre  sympathy  for  them.  In  f: 
you've  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  T 
don't  feel  like  believing  in  it.  Nc 
all.  And  the  reason  they  don't  is 
cause  believing  in  it  would  fo 
them  to  rewrite  every  last  on 
their  history  books  from  Chap 
One  tm,  and  that  is  something  t 
very  definitely  do  not  want  to  do 
rather  than  open  themselves  to 
possibility  that  they  don't  re; 
know  wh;ir  was  going  on  ten 
twenty  or  perhaps  fifty  thousi 
years  ago  on  this  planet,  they  sin 
close  their  ears  and  their  eyes  and 
'Bullshit'  at  all  the  evidence  th 
presented  without  looking  at 
They're  no  different  from  a  bund 
demented  schoolmasters  at  s 
wretched    Dickensian   parocb 
school,  telling  you  the  way  things 
and  whipping  you  it  yc^u  point  ou 
them  that  they  aren't  that  way  at 
If  there's  one  thing  I'd  be  happy  t 
you  took  away  trtim  being  around!*   l 
all  this  crazy  stuff  it's  the  importa!;e  n 
ot  that — ot  being  free  to  say  andte  re 
what  you  think,  regardless  of  Mki 
consec]uences  and  even  if  everybJft  m 
tells  you  you're  out  of  your  mind."   '    f 

It  was  rare  tor  my  father  to  help  .f 
on  the  IxHV,  where  not  much  in  l||  jt 
way  ot  work  went  on.  When  he  !k:  py 
the  cluttered  stern,  it  was  usuallyn  -J 
order  to  avoid  something,  and  toiy  \ 
that  something  was  the  Remora.  'le  'i, 
most  costly  arid  sophisticated  of  tt' -j 
many  technical  devices  enlisted^'Ji. 
chronicle  the  Ro:id,  the  Remora  'p\ 
a  sort  ot  giant  winged  torpedo  witati, 
camera  at  its  front  end.  It  was  ft'ti^f 
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ainchild  of  Dimitri  Rebikoff,  a 
;nch  inventor  and  fellow  Atlantis 
hthusiast,  who  had  come  along 
th  it  down  to  Bimini.  Presumably, 
s  sophisticated  camera  it  housed 
[luld  allow  the  divers  to  capture  the 
lad  on  film  more  successfully  than 

t  indheld  cameras  would,  but  the 

St  ore  important,  unspoken  reason  for 

E  k  Remora's  presence  was  the  high- 
h.  mystique  it  lent  the  enteiprise. 
Lthered  to  the  surface  by  a  power 
ble,  it  glided  impressively  to  and 

ie ;  above  the  Road  like  a  great  me- 
anical  fish,  with  divers  clinging  to 
flanks.  Or  at  least  it  did  on  the 
lys  when  it  worked.  On  this  partic- 
ix  day,  however,  it  was  paralyzed 
some  failure  deep  in  its  mechani- 
1  insides  and  lay  on  the  stern 

Ti[.udst  a  mass  of  cables  like  a  great 
tptured  sea  beast,  with  Rebikoff 
d  several  of  his  assistants  hovering 
er  it.  My  father,  apparently  unable 
en  to  look  at  the  repair  process 
ithout  losing  his  temper,  gazed  poi- 
nously  out  to  sea. 

Nothing  makes  a  mockery  of  hu- 
!  im  endeavor  like  the  ocean.  All 
3und  us,  beyond  the  noise  of  the 
at  and  the  people  on  it,  the  sea 
d  sky  lay  spread  out  with  what 
MTied  a  deep  and  resolved  indiffer- 
ce  to  the  entire  project.  Beneath 

tk  I  the  blurry  white  Road  lay  with 
iual  tranquillity,  unconcerned  with 
e  buzzing  engines  and  laboring 

i:  iople,  unconcerned  with  whether 
e  Remora   would   be   fixed   or 
aether  its  own  true  origin  was  At- 
atean  or  otherwise. 
~"So  what  are  you  going  to  do  if  it 

iji^ns  out  the  Road  is  just  a  bunch  of 
^ularold  rocks?" 

'"Then  I  will  have  laid  the  ques- 
m  to  rest,  and  that  will  he  the  end 
it.  Because  whatever  that  Road 
rns  out  to  be,  it  doesn't  take  away 
.e  bit  from  what  1  just  told  you. 
ne  one  important  thing  in  life  is 
iving  the  freedom  to  find  out 
lat's  bullshit  and  what's  true  and 
il,  and  to  go  after  the  true  and  the 
d  with  all  of  your  energy,  if  you 

1,1  n't  have  that,  there's  not  much 
int  going  and  looking  for  any- 
ing  else." 
'So  how  come  I'm  not  free  to 

i(ii!  :ar  a  bathing  suit  without  you  hug- 
"igmc  about  ir  all  the  time.'" 
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Is  it  ever  wise  to  improve  on  perfection? 

Fujiyama  2^""  Ceramic  Pen 

and  still  only  $39^* 

*Bnt  read  this  ad  for  an  even  better  deal 


! 

Folk  wisdom  has  it  that  it's  seldom  wise  to  fix  what  isn't  broken  and 
to  attempt  to  improve  on  perfection.  It  is  therefore  with  some  trep- 
idation that  we  introduce  the  Fujiynma  2''"  Ceramic  Pen,  ("son  of 
Fujiyama")  after  having  sold  over  150,Ci00  of  the  original  in  the  last  few 
years.  Many  believe  that  the  Fujiyama  2""  Ceramic  Pen — made  in 
Asia  and  with  a  cartridge  that  is  the  finest  product  of  German  sta 
tionery  technology — is  the  most  handsome  and  best-writing  pen 
in  the  world.  Fujiyama  2"^  has  stunning  hi-lacquer  gunmetal 
finish,  fine  gold-plated  accents  and  snappy  clip.  It  has  perfect 
heft  and  feel  and,  of  course,  just  like  its  predecessor,  it  writes 
like  a  dream.  And  with  its  new  cushioned  Turbogrip'^, which 
lets  you  write  for  hours  without  tiring,  this  pen  has  now 
been  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  21st  century. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  Fujiyama  2'"' 
Ceramic  Pen  is  its  price.  We  are  the  exclusive  importers 
and  distributors  of  Fujiyama  stationery  in  the  United 
States  and  are  therefore  able  to  bring  you  this  updat- 
ed model  still  at  the  same  old  price  of  just  $39.95.  But  we  have  an  even  better  deal:  Buy  tivofor 
$79.90,  and  we'll  send  you  a  third  one,  with  our  compliments  — absolutely  FREE!  Discard  those 
tacky  ballpoint  pens  and  those  clumsy  felt  tips.  Write  smoothly  and  easily,  give  character  and 
good  appearance  to  your  writing.  And  make  a  really  great  buy,  an  even  greater  one  if  you  take 
advantage  of  our  3-for-2  "better  deal".  Get  with  it — get  your  Fujiyama  2'"'  Ceramic  Peii(s)  today! 


•    7'  /;   .■ 

hraiui-iicw 

Fujiyama 

2im  Ceramic 

Pen  IS  an  object 

of  beauty.  Many 

have  called  it  the 

"ultimate  writing 

machine."  It  contains 

a  large  German-made 

ceramic-ball  cartridge.  It 

lioldi  lots  of  ink,  enougli 

to  lorite  many  letters  and 

memos.  As  an  added  service, 

wc  include  tzvo  extra  refill 

artridges  with  eacli  pen. 


FOR  FASTEST  SERVICE,  ORDER 
TOLL  FREE  (800)  797-7367 
24  Hours  a  Day,  7  Days  a  Week. 


For  customer  service  and  wholesale  orders  call  415-543- 
6675.  We  can  apply  your  company  logo  to  Fujiyama  2'" 
Pens  on  minimum  quantities  of  100  units. 


Please  give  order  #10490558  for  Fujiyama  2''^ 
Ceramic  Pen(s).  We  need  daytime  phone  #  for 
all  orders.  Add  $4.95  standard  shipping/insur- 
ance charge  (plus  sales  tax  for  California  deliv- 
ery). You  have  30-day  refund  and  one-year 
warranty.  We  do  not  refund  shipping  charges.   135  Berry  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94107 
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NOTES  FOR  "TRIPLETS  11" 

Nnte:  Anagrams  arc  indicated  u'ith  an 

cMerisk  (*). 

ACROSS:  12.  *;  13.  *;  16.  unke(M.)pt; 
18.  homonym;  19.  ro(o)d;  20.  r(i)ot; 
22.  r.(necded*)d.;  23.  pa's-s(ecretary); 
27.  *;  30.  lai(man)e;  32.  gen-ll;  34.  *; 
36.  ■ ;  37.  to-l(raqis)-let.  LX^WN:  7.  *; 
8.  (ir-J(ivesrit)ure;  9.  l(i)ncs*-(>n;  10, 
*;  1  1.  *;  14.  Rue-R;  IS.  scree(n);  21.  *; 
25.  *;  26.  (l-l'd-HCV;  28.  am-Lip  (rev.); 
29.  *;  30.  hidden;  M .  rc:il*-t(ake);  35. 
s,,l(o). 

SOLUTR")N  TC^  PECEMBER  1996  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC:  (NO.  168).  Jonathan  swift:  a 

(  KITK  AL  E.SSAY  (UIKIN  THE  FACULTIES  OF  THE  MINP).  How  can  the  .  .  .  Opinion  be  tnie,  that  the 
Llnivcrsf  was  formed  by  a  fortuitiius  ConcuLirse  of  Atoni.s,  which  1  will  no  mure  believe,  than 
ihal  tlie  accidenr:il  Juniblinj,'  of  the  Letters  in  the  Alphabet,  (.mikl  fall  by  Chance  into  a  must  in- 
ycniciis  .  .  .Tre:irise  of  Philosophy. 

CONTE.ST  RULES:  Send  the  (.|U()t:uion,  the  name  of  the  aiiihdr,  anil  ilie  title  of  the  work,  to- 
(,;ether  with  your  n;inie  and  ;iddress,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  I()9,  f^ar|)('r's  Magazine,  666  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  ;ilready  suKscrihc  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your 
hitesi  m;iilin}4  label.  Entries  must  be  received  hy  January  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solu- 
tions opened  at  random  will  receive  one-ye:ir  suhscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  The  solution 
will  be  printed  in  the  February  issue.  Winners  oi  the  November  1996  LOouble  Acrostic  (No.  167) 
arc  Suzanne  Cule,  Miami,  Florida;  C;ilherine  Po.ss,  Silver  Spring;,  Maryland;  and  Joan  M.  Thi- 
bodeau,  1  )apiels(in,  CJonnecticut. 


"\\iu  i.,in  wcir  ,1  s|i,K(.'  suit  ;inJ  ;i 
lidwU'T  hill  lii|-  ,:ll  1  care,  as  Kmi^  as 
you'rt.-  diiiiiL;  wlial  \tui  want — wli.ii 
ymi  really  \vanl,  aiul  iiol  wlial  muih' 
JiastarJ  in  soiiu-  msiiiutiDn  tells  yon 
yiHi  shmiKl." 

"AnJ  llial  means  I'm  tn-e  lo  ,m> 
Jeep-sea  tisliinu  on  one  ot  those 
charter  hoats  ioo,  rij^lit .'" 

"That,"  s.iiJ  my  lather,  "is  a  mat- 
ter not  ol  IreeJom  hut  ol  moiiey,  and 
it  I  weren't  niiiiunL;  luit  ot  rite  latter 
taster  than  1  caii  helie\e,  I'l-I  rent  you 
one  ol  tliose  hoats  tomorrow." 

"So  money's  Jitterent  trom  tree- 
Jom,  huh.'" 

"kleally,  yes,"  saitl  my  father,  the 

specter  i>t  cash  Jampenin^  his  iiuhkI 

slit^hlly,  "hut   jMaclically, 


II 


'uuini  IS  actually  two  islands  set 
extriMiu'h'  close  together.  The  threat 
tnajority  ot  the  population  lives  on 
North  Bimini,  aiii.l  it  was  here  that 
m\'  lather  haJ  estahhshed  himsell, 
my  stepmother,  ;ii\J  me,  on  the  sec- 
ond tloor  ol  a  deluiKt  hotel  at  the 
southern  tip  ot  tin-  island.  Wind- 
picked  and  wasted,  the  place  hai.1 
heen  out  ol  use  lor  some  years  h\  tlu' 
time  we  nuned  in.  The  water  still 
ran,  more  or  less,  and  the  ijlass  i.loors 
that  oiH'iied  onto  its  sunhaked 
PoilIus  still  rolled  in  their  tracks. 
But  i.\(,'r\thinL;  else — trom  the  em|M\' 
pool  with  cracked  and  tadei.1  paint- 
int^s  ot  fish  ,uul  merm.iids  runniiiL; 
across  its  lloor  to  the  deserti.'d  th.itch 
hooth  where  diinks  lor  loun^iiiL; 
sw  immeis  oikc  were  m.ule  seemed 
,is  il  it  had  heen  out  ol  commission 
lor  a  \er\'  Iodl;  tune  indei.'d.  SikIi 
was  the  i|ualit\'  ot  ple.isant,  timeless 
exh.uistion  h.ini.;in'_;  ahout  the  place 
that  It  w.is  eas\  to  ima,L;uu'  ih.ii  it  it 
sell,  .11  soiiK'  hriLjht  and  dist.mt  point 
111  the  p.isi,  h.id  made  n|^  .1  sector  ot 
the  l.ihled  lost  continent. 

1x'\>iik1  iIh'  hoii'l,  \  isihle  Irom  tin- 
wini.lows  ol  our  rooms,  ihe  ch,ilk\ 
tiimhstt)nes  ol  a  i.eiiu-ter\  pitched 
this  w.iv  .ind  that  in  the  soli  iskiiul 
soil,  the  ground  hetwecn  them  si.il 
tered  with  i.ocoiuits  .uul  Ion'.;,  stiti 
lionds  Irom  the  p.ilms  ih.u  i.utled 
hiL;h  o\erhe,id  in  the  <.'\er  preseni 
winil.  P. 1st  I  hi-  i.emeter\'  a  white  s.iiul 
ro.id  led  out  to  a  knitin^,  ilcscateJ 
stretch  ol  kind,  its  wx-st  side  KirminL; 


a  gentle  heach,  its  east  held  sharjily 
in  place  hy  a  concrete  sea  wall.  It  wa.s 
the  joh  ot  this  wall,  worn  and  .soft- 
ened hy  wind  and  sand  and  sunlight, 
to  ki'e|i  ,1  steady  channel  ot  deep  wa- 
ter llowaiiL;  here,  where  North  and 
South  Bimini  came  closest. 

For  unknown  reason.s,  thi.s  heaiiti- 
tul  stretch  ot  land  served  as  the  island 
iliimp.  Bleach  hotlles,  hlack  hanana 
peels,  and  mountain  after  mountain 
ot  pink  and  white  conch  shells — 
their  inhahitaiits  lon^  .since 
wrencheil  triim  fhein  and  cooked  in- 
to tritier.s  or  chowder — ininj^led  in 
loose  formations  amon^  the  sand  and 
heach  t^rass.  Here  and  there  a  larger 
piece,  like  a  toilet  or  an  auto  engine, 
lay  like  a  fallen  satellite.  Out  in  the 
water  other  masses  o\  wreckage  were 
dimly,  sinisterly  \asihle.  C^ne  after- 
noon, sitting  on  the  sun-warmed 
ci)ncrt.-te,  my  tishini;  line  adrift  he- 
neat  h  me,  I  v\as  surprised  to  sec  an 
entire  siifa,  complete  with  cushions, 
float  hy  half-suhmetKed. 

There  was  not  much  to  do  on 
Bimini,  especially  it  lUie  was  too 
yount;  for  the  endless  hars  that, 
alon)4  with  fishinK-tackle  shops, 
made  up  most  ot  the  island's  main 
drai:.  On  those  clays  when  no  lx)at 
trips  out  to  the  Road  were  sched- 
uled, or  when  I  just  needed  a  hreak 
from  the  weighty  and  stressful  at- 
mos]ihere  that  was  such  a  perennial 
l^art  ot  my  father's  quest,  1  would 
head  out  to  the  sea  wall  with  a  thin 
inlon  line,  stime  hooks,  and  ,i  ha^^ie 
ol  thickeii  L;i::ards.  that  summer, 
amonu  other  things,  was  the  summer 
ot  jaws,  when  hoys  my  aij;e  across 
.America  were  initi.ited  hy  the  thou- 
sands into  the  cult  ol  the  man-i-atinL; 
shark.  .'Mthouuh  the  tish  1  i.,ui^ht 
luit  h\  the  se,i  wall  were  seldom  hii;- 
uei  th.m  a  penknife,  images  ol  pri- 
mordial, suhm,irme-si:e  monsters 
drilled  throui^h  m\'  hrain  ,is  1  hauh'd 
them  up,  (..iielulh  lemoxed  the  tun 
hook  Irom  tluii  mouths,  ,ind  tossed 
them  hack. 

When  1  w.is  huvitif^  lishinL;  ,L;ear, 
iu\  ew  would  often  drift  down  to  the 
otlu'i  end  o\  the  ^lass- topped  display 
l.ihles  where  iiiammoth  ^ray  hooks 
I  i\  w  ith  their  chain  leatlers  coiled  he- 
side  them.  Sinnethint;  in  the  hiittom 
ol  m\  stoiiKich  would  tall  away  as  1 
considered  the  f.ict   that  someone 


somewhere  actually  haited  th 

hooks  and  tlroppeil  them  into  the  i 

ter.  I  imagined  that  a  hook  .st)  absi 

ly  large  must  have  a  sort  of  magi 

attractive  power,  and  that  one  wo 

ha\e  to  he  possessed  of  either  extrs 

dinary  hravery  or  extraordinary  fi 

hardiness  to  put  that  iJ 
1 ,  I ., _► 


() 


chanted  jiower  tt)  use. 


the 


lU'  niuht   at 
heard  Noices. 

"Liioks  like  someone's  here  ahi 
of  us." 

Two  men,  carrying  six-packs  i 
snn)kinK  cigarettes  that  hrighte 
and  faded  in  the  shifting  night 
emerged  out  of  the  darkness. 

"How's  it  going,  partner," 
shorter  and  less  athletic-looking 
the  two  said.  "Naine's  Scott.  Do 
from  .'\tlanta.  That  line's  a  lit 
thin  tor  sharks,  isn't  it? 

"I'm  not  fishiiig  for  sharks, 
stammered.  "I  don't  know  how." 

"Nothing  to  it,"  said  his  frie 
"All  you  gotta  do  is  drop  the  ri| 
kind  ot  line.  CSuy  at  the  Angler 
told  us  sharks  cruise  here  at  nig 
You  might  have  some  luck  if  you 
the  right  rig." 

"1  la\e  you  ever  caught  any.'" 

"Yup.  Phil  caught  five  last  year.' 

"What  kind.'" 

"Three  hlack  tips,  a  lemon,  am 
hull  I  think  it  was.  One  of  the  bl; 
tips  had  a  heer  can  in  his  helly." 

"What  kind  of  beer.'" 

"Bud." 

"Was  It  lull.'" 

"Rmpty." 

"Wow,"  I  said,  digesting  all  t 
inform, It  ion  as  coolly  as  possible. 

"I  low  long  you  here  for,  ki( 
Scott  asked. 

"1  don't  know.  A  month.  May 
more." 

"Yeah.'  Shit.  Cuit  yourself  SO 
rich  ]\irents,  1  guess." 

"Nor  really  rich,  1  don't  think.  1 
father's  looking  for  Atlantis." 

Phil's  eyes  lit  up.  "No  way.  L 
lost  Atlantis.'"' 

"Yeah." 

"1  le  iiuisi  he  looking  at  the  Roa 
Phil  ga\e  the  last  ot  his  cigarette  li 
accomplished  flick,  sending  it  farci 
into  the  ch.tnnel,  then  took  a  lonp 
look  ,11  me.  "Your  father  thinks 
lor  real,  huh'" 
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II  \Kri  r>m,\i;a/i\i-  ianuary  i^w; 


'He  doesn't  know.  He  wants  to 
J  out,  though.  He's  hke  a  seeker 
i:he  unexplained  or  something.  He 
ented  that  thing  about  talking  to 
ir  plants." 

Oh,  man.  Your  father's  the  plant 

:  ?  I  guess  he  doesn't  do  any  fishing 

tin.  What  kind  of  boat  you  have?" 

fA  sailboat,  and  I  can't  fish  from 

necause  the  line  always  gets  tan- 

d  in  the  keel  and  everyone  gets 

d  at  me.  I  asked  if  we  could  go 

(i.p-sea  fishing,  but  my  father  says 

osts  too  much." 

lYour  father  has  a  point,"  said 
^':)tt.  "Unless,  that  is,  you  happen 
|;have  a  boat  of  your  own.  A  fish- 
i  boat." 

11  Like  we  do,"  said  Phil. 
Tell  you  what,  kid,"  said  Scott, 
ly  after  tomorrow  we're  having  a 
je  take  us  to  a  spot  off  Cat  Cay. 
:  guaranteed  us  we'll  catch  some- 
pg.  Seeing  as  you're  such  a  dedi- 
ed  sportsman,  it  seems  like  a 
me  for  you  to  miss  it.  Maybe  you 
'.  come  along  ...  if  your  pop's  all 
It  with  it." 

Sure,"  said  Phil.  "We  can 
always  use  another  steady 
hand." 
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'm  going  shark  fishing  tomor- 
V,"  I  told  my  father  the  next 
rning,  as  much  to  hear  how  the 
'ds  sounded  out  in  the  air  as  any- 
ig  else,  tor  of  course  there  was  no 
stion  of  my  not  being  permitted 
go.  "1  met  these  guys  on  the  sea 
1  last  night,  and  they're  going  to 
e  me  with  them  on  their  boat." 
(Shark  fishing,"  my  father  said,  his 
on  the  Remora  as  it  moved  past 
3ut  in  the  water.  "Now,  there's  a 
gar  way  of  spending  one's  time! 
ly  on  earth  would  you  want  to  go 
1  harass  some  glorious  beast  by 
gging  it  up  on  the  end  of  a  rope  I 
u're  free  to  do  as  you  like,  of 
rse,  but  keep  in  mind  that  there 
consequences  to  actions.  Every- 
ag  produces  results  in  life,  you 
)w — everything.  Do  you  know 
at  they  found  wrong  with  the 
nora  the  other  day?" 
What?" 

Nothing!  Not  a  bloody  thing, 
likoff  tells  me  he  can't  figure  out 
/  it  wasn't  functioning,  and  now 
coasting  along  without  a  hitch! 


Now,  how  do  you  suppose  that  could 
be.  Any  ideas?" 

"No." 

"Then  I'll  tell  you.  Vibes!" 

"Vibes?" 

"Yes,  vibes.  There's  been  a  lot  of 
negative  thought-energy  on  this 
project  in  the  last  several  days,  and 
the  machines  have  been  picking  up 
on  it.  What  you  have  to  understand 
is  that  everything  in  lite — absolutely 
everything — is  alive  and  reacts  to 
what  you  think  about  it." 

"Then  how  come  I  can't  make 
stuff  do  what  I  want  just  by  thinking, 
like  on  1  Dream  of  Jearmie  or  some- 
thing?" 

"What  the  hell  is  /  Dream  of  Jean- 
nie  ?" 

"It's  a  TV  show  where  this  genie 
makes  stuff  disappear  or  move 
around  just  by  thinking  about  it." 

"Hmm.  Well,  it  you  really  put 
your  mind  to  it  you  could.  Rudolf 
Steiner  says  the  Atlanteans  started 
out  with  a  kind  of  thought-energy 
that  could  affect  the  environment, 
and  that  the  misuse  of  that  energy 
was  what  ultimately  brought  them  to 
an  end." 

"You  mean  they  thought  the 
wrong  kind  of  thoughts?" 

"They  did  indeed.  And  their  psy- 
chic abilities  were  so  advanced  in 
comparison  to  ours  that  those  nega- 
tive thoughts  actually  had  the  capa- 
bility to  alter  their  environment — to 
destroy  their  entire  world,  in  fact." 

The  Remora,  with  two  divers 
clinging  to  its  sides  and  its  dark  pow- 
er cable  trailing  behind  it,  coasted 
silently  past  us  once  more,  bubbles 
popping  to  the  surface  in  its  wake. 

"So  maybe  we're  lucky  we  can't  dc' 
that  anymore." 

"Do  what?"  my  father  said,  his 
eyes  on  the  Remora. 

"Make  things  happen  just  by 
thinking." 

"That's  just  my  pt)int.  Don't  be  so 
sure  that  we  can't.  We  may  not  live 
in  Atlantis  anymore,  hut  we  still 
live  in  a  world  v/here  actions  have 
consequences.  And  thoughts  are 
actions.   You   mark  my 
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rds." 


he  next  morning,  with  a  sand- 
wich, an  orange,  and  two  bottles  of 
red  wine  that  my  father  had  sent 


along  as  a  gift  slung  over  my  shoul- 
der, I  arrived  at  the  specified  dock  an 
hour  earlier  than  scheduled.  Scott's 
boat  was  smaller  than  most  of  the 
other  vessels  nudging  together  in  the 
calm  of  the  morning.  You  stepped 
down,  rather  than  up,  into  it. 

"Disappointed?"  Scott  called  to 
me  from  the  stern,  where  he  was  on 
his  hands  and  knees  arranging  green 
bottles  in  a  deep  white  tomb  of  ice. 

"Sharks  aren't  fancy  fish,"  he  said. 
"And  it  doesn't  take  a  fancy  boat  to 
catch  them.  Hey,  Bruce!  This  is  our 
third." 

Bruce,  his  long  body  bent  down  in 
the  small  cabin  space,  craned  himself 
around  and  acknowledged  me  with  a 
nod.  1  recognized  him,  and  the  odd 
pink-checkered  golfer's  cap  he  wore, 
from  here  and  there  on  the  island. 
Like  the  boat,  he  had  a  slightly 
downscale  look  to  him — a  no-trills 
guide  ready  to  tackle  the  relatively 
simple  job  of  finding  some  sharks. 

With  Scott  arranging  his  bottles 
and  Bruce  at  work  in  the  heart  of  the 
boat,  I  sat,  then  lay,  on  the  night- 
cool  wood  of  the  dock.  Through  a 
space  between  two  planks  1  could  see 
down  into  the  shallow  water  below. 
It  was  almost  as  clear  as  it  was  out  at 
the  sea  wall,  so  that  the  reef  fish 
pausing  and  hurrying  about  on  their 
familiar  errands  were  sharply  visible 
among  the  bottles  and  corroding 
cans.  Looking  down  at  that  intimate 
little  theater,  I  soon  dozed  off,  awak- 
ening sometime  later  to  the  drum  of 
the  engine.  Phil  had  arrived,  and 
someone  had  scooped  up  my  meager 
gear  and  placed  it  in  the  boat.  1  got 
to  my  feet  and,  as  my  first  officially 
useful  action,  untied  the  bowline 
from  the  dock  and  jumped  aboard. 

Bruce  took  us  out  past  the  proces- 
sion of  fishing  docks,  the  unchartered 
boats  all  crowded  inside  them  like 
cows  at  a  feeding  trough.  As  we 
passed  through  the  narrow  inlet,  I 
could  see  the  spot  where  I  normally 
sat  along  the  sea  wall,  which  looked 
small  and  curiously  untamiliar.  In  in- 
crements the  landscape  beneath  us 
fell  away,  and  soon  we  were  cruising 
over  the  impossible,  precipitous  dark- 
ness of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Over  an  all 
but  invisible  reef,  the  men  caught 
their  bait  fish — seven  or  eight  jack, 
bright  and  hard  in  the  crystalline  air. 
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These  were  rcissed  into  a  wooden 
stern  comp.irtmenr,  where  riiey 
hanged  and  flapped  tor  some  min- 
utes, the  sound  clearly  audihle  o\er 
the  Iniin  of  the  engine  as  we  made 
our  way  out  again  into  deep  water. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Bruce  cut  the 
engine,  and  we  were  suddenly  alone 
out  in  the  hlue,  the  k)at  washing  and 
slapping  gentiv  in  the  waves.  A  jack 
was  pLilled  from  the  stern  compart- 
ment and  whacked  ahruptly  in  half, 
transformed  in  a  mtiment  from  a  fish 
initi  two  anonymous  chunks  of  hait. 
Roth  pieces  were  lanced  through  a  gi- 
ant hook  and  hurled  over  the  sterii.  A 
nylon  line  fed  gradually  out,  coil  after 
coil,  until  Bruce  at  last  looped  it  once 
around  a  cleat  and  passed  the  remain- 
der to  Phil,  who  was  to  watch  and 
wait  for  signs  of  pressure. 

Half  an  hour  passeel.  1  starei.1  at 
the  cleat,  envisioning  the  baited 
hoi)k  drifting  in  the  i^larkness  far  he- 
low,  and  suddenly,  as  if  responding 
to  my  wish,  the  loop  began  to  tight- 
en. Phil  unlooped  the  line  from  the 
cleat,  and  he  and  Scott  stood  one 
behind  the  other  in  the  gently  pitch- 
iiig  boat,  their  hands  loosely  holding 
the  line,  which  continued  to  teed 
sleepily  and  steadily  out. 

"On  three  we'll  set  the  hook," 
Bruce  commanded.  "One  . . .  two  . . ." 

The  two  men  gave  a  tremendous 
yank,  and  mimediately  the  line  stiff- 
ened decisively.  The  hook  was  set. 
Bruce  started  up  the  boat,  and  Phil 
and  Scott  began  slowly  hauling  up 
our  invisible  catch.  After  a  while  the 
line  no  longer  pointei-i  ^lown  but 
slanted  almost  horizontally  into  the 
water  behind  us.  1  followed  it  with 
my  eyes  until  it  \'anished  in  the  slow 
rolling  waves. 

Then,  fifty  yards  behiiKJ  the  stern,  a 
fin  appeare^l  and  was  gone.  When  it 
re-cmerged,  it  w.is  cK>se  enough  so 
that  1  could  Llimly  make  out  the  shape 
of  the  body  beneath  it.  Even  from  a 
distaiice  the  shark's  color  was  striking: 
nor  the  dull,  steel  gray  1  had  imagined 
but  a  warm  and  vni^l  brown.  Against 
the  sharp  blue  of  the  ocean  it  looked 
shockingly  appropriate,  as  it  selected 
with  deliberate  care  by  an  artist.  Dis- 
appearing and  reappearing,  the  shark 
maLle  its  slow  way  toward  us,  tlrawn 
without  much  protest  by  the  steady 
hauling  of  the  two  men.  1  kept  waiting 
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for  it  hi  leap  up  out  of  the  water  aiul 
gnash  its  teeth  cinematically,  but  ihe 
ckwer  it  got  the  more  it  stayed  under, 
until  at  last  it  was  right  up  beside  us, 
its  head  out  in  the  air  and  its  long 
body  trailing  down  beneath  the  sur- 
face, completely  visible. 

In  the  impossibly  clear  water  he- 
side  the  boat,  the  animal,  about  six 
or  seven  feet  of  it,  hung  almost  verti- 
cally, its  tail  maintaining  this  posi- 
tion with  slow,  fluid  strokes.  Forced 
into  this  unnatural  posture,  it 
seemeJ  to  be  doing  the  best  it  coukl 
to  maintain  some  of  its  dignity.  Its 
broad  head  sank  momentarily,  then 
once  again  rose  above  the  surface, 
and  1  could  see  where  the  hook 
broke  through  the  cream-pale  skin  ot 
the  lower  jaw.  1  found  myself 
tremendously  impressed  by  the  eerie 
nonchalance  with  which  the  shark 
hung  there  in  the  water.  A  huge  and 
alien  atmosphere  of  patience  seemed 
to  emanate  from  it. 

"Hook's  set  good,"  said  Bruce. 
"Let's  see  if  we  can  get  a  loop  around 
him." 

In  a  moment  Bruce  had  formed  a 
lasso,  and  with  a  long  wooden  gaff 
he  gingerly  edged  it  down  iiito  the 
water,  toward  the  shark's  tail. 

"That's  it.  Loop's  .set  tight.  Let  out 
that  other  line,  we'll  take  him  in  to 
the  beach." 

With  the  lines  slack,  the  shark 
sank  down  for  a  moment  and  moved 
off,  regaining  its  horizontal  position. 
Bruce  pointei.1  the  boat  toward  a 
small  island  off  in  the  distance,  and 
suddenly  the  beautiful  casualness  of 
the  fish  was  lost  in  a  blast  of  noise 
and  white  water.  Flailing  and  snap- 
ping, it  dragged  helplessly  behind  us 
as  we  headed  for  shore. 

"That  should  drown  him  by  the 
time  we  get  there,"  Bruce  shouted 
back  from  the  helm. 

"L~)rown  him.'"  1  asked  no  one  in 
particular. 

"Yeah,"  said  Scott.  "All  that  rush- 
ing water  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  breathe  right.  Still,  he'll 
probably  have  some  life  left  in  him 
by  the  time  we  get  him  on  land." 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  Bruce  guided 
the  shallow  hull  right  up  onto  the 
be.ich  ot  a  small  co\e  and  we  all 
hopped  (Hit,  Phil  and  Scott  grabbing 
the  hook  line  as  the  shark  lolled 
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drunkenly  in  the  water  behind 
Bruce  secured  the  biiat,  and  all  tl" 
men  took  hold  oi  the  rope  and  hat 
the  great  brown  body  up  onto  shor 

"Brown  shark,"  Bruce  said  lace 
cally,  identifying  not  the  color 
the  species  for  us. 

It  was  an  apt  enough  name,  slig 
foolish  in  its  obviousness.  Prone 
the  sand  like  a  jet  taken  down  fi 
the  heavens,  the  shark  glowed  wi 
deep,  living  browii  that  faded  to 
eeiually  impre-ssive  white  beneatl: 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  se< 
more  perfect,  a  cleaner  animal  in 
lite.  Its  blemishless,  velvety  skin 
stiff  and  delicately  rounded  fins 
conspired  to  make  the  animal  loo 
it  it  had  come  freshly  minted  fi 
some  incredible  machine.  It  loo 
like  the  Remora,  I  thought,  beac 
on  the  deck  of  my  father's  boat 

While  Bruce  set  to  straighter 
an^l  coiling  the  line  that  ran  from 
hook  still  caught  iti  the  shark's  j 
Phil  dug  his  feet  sc^uarely  into 
sand  next  to  the  animal's  head 
began  to  give  it  a  .series  iif  heavy,  1 
rible,  clunking  blows  with  a  base 
bat.  The  shark  at  first  appeared  ir 
ferent  e\'en  to  this  insult.  It  con 
lied  ro  look  quintes.sentially,  alo 
sharklike,  all  precision  and  purf 
and  grace.  Occasionally  a  shiver 
pled  along  its  length,  its  tail  swij 
absently  hack  and  forth,  creatir 
clean,  crescent  furrow  in  the  sand 

"Dumb  son  of  a  bitch,"  said  F 
"Can't  tell  if  he  even  feels  anythii 

"Are  you  kidding?"  said  Sc 
"This  thing's  primitive.  He  prob; 
thinks  he's  still  out  in  the  w 
swimming." 

Whether  or  not  the  shark  wa 
fact  under  such  an  illusion,  it 
plain  enough,  after  a  minute  oi 
that  Phil's  efforts  were  having  S( 
effect.  The  twitches  and  the  mc 
ments  of  the  tail  died  down,  and 
denly  blood,  red  and  bright  anc 
miliar-lookiiig,  began  to  flow  f 
the  gills  at  both  sides  of  the  shi 
head.  The  blood  soon  grew  rr 
plentiful,  and  Phil  had  to  step  1 
to  avoid  having  it  drench  his  w 
deck  siieakers. 

After  all  the  long  commotio) 
the  morning,  the  four  of  us  st 
silently  around  the  body  of  the  1 
which  though  now  quite  obvio 
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Ld  still  seemed  all  motion  and  pur- 

e,  like  an  arrow  pointing  off  to  a 

)lm  of  color  and  life  and  beauty — a 

realm  that  we  ourselves 

would  never  find  or  enter. 

in  Atlantean  times,  wrote  Rudolf 
liner,  the  air  was  denser  than  it  is 
V.  The  water,  meanwhile,  was 
inner,  and  as  a  result  the  At- 
iteans,  who  received  their  knowl- 
.e  about  the  world  clairvoyantly 
n  spiritual  sources,  were  able  to 
ve  about  the  earth  and  exploit  its 
ket  forces  in  ways  very  different 
m  those  that  are  known  today. 
;  Atlanteans  understood  the  forces 
;iature  so  well  that  they  formed  a 
!d  of  partnership  with  them.  The 
hips  that  glided  through  the  thick 
i-antean  air  were  powered  by  life- 
vrgy  extracted  from  plant  seeds;  the 
lantean  cities  resembled  huge, 
wing  gardens,  with  houses  built 
m  the  interwoven  branches  of 
ss.  It  was  only  when  the  At- 
steans  grew  indulgent  and  started 
I'using  the  formidable  energies  that 
i  been  bequeathed  to  them  that 
igs  started  to  go  wrong.  Ultimate- 
Atlantis  sank,  and  the  clairvoyant 
!  magically  energized  world  they 
■  known  hardened  into  the  stub- 
n  and  unyielding  one  we  know  to- 
—a  world  where  machines  run  on 
)line  and  the  air  is  disappointingly 
1  and  objects  do  not  yield  easily 
instantly  to  human  desires. 
4y  father  didn't  find  Atlantis, 
ne  months  after  our  stay  on  Bimi- 
i:hat  summer,  he  returned  to  the 
rid  with  a  crew  of  sober  and  fully 
ched  geologists,  who  extracted  a 
es  of  corings  from  the  limestone 
':ks  of  the  great  white  Road.  Ex- 
ned  microscopically,  these  deliv- 
J  the  news  that  the  Road  was  a 
\pletely  natural  formation,  down 
ch  no  lost  civilizations,  naked  or 
thed,   had  ever  wandered   or 
iced.  All  the  images  of  naked 
'ers  hovering  and  darting  about 
ve  it,  all  the  Remora's  sweeping 
:age,  were  thus  rendered  useless, 
?  for  their  potential  interest  to  fu- 
■  cultural  historians, 
rue  to  his  words  to  me  on  the 
t  that  day,  my  father  took  this 
i'S  in  stride.  Goose  chases,  he 
ntained,  were  inevitable  when 


one  spent  one's  time  challenging  sci- 
entific orthodoxy.  The  best  thing  to 
do,  when  one  found  oneself  engaged 
in  one,  was  to  accept  the  fact  with- 
out struggle  and  move  on.  In  any 
case,  it  was  not  as  if  Atlantis  itself 
was  rendered  obsolete  just  because 
the  Road  had  lost  its  Atlantean 
pedigree.  Indeed,  no  sooner  was  it 
eliminated  as  a  possible  proof  of  the 
lost  continent's  existence  than  other 
forms  of  evidence  began  flooding  in 
to  take  its  place.  Although  he  never 
released  his  film  about  it,  my  father 
also  never  abandoned  his  conviction 
that  Atlantis  was  a  reality.  As  for 
myself,  1  wasn't  so  sure.  For  even  if 
Atlantis  had  indeed  existed,  who 
was  to  say  it  would  come  back  just 
because  my  father  and  others  so  des- 
perately and  urgently  wanted  it  to? 
Sometimes,  it  seemed  to  me,  things 
could  disappear  completely.  And 
when  that  happened,  all  the  positive 
thinking  in  the  world  wouldn't  bring 
them  back  again.  ■ 
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III.);  40  BIC  Corporation  (Milford,  Conn.). 


The  Xandria  Gold  Edition 
Catalogue  of  sensual  products. 


iscover  a  wide  array  of  sexual 
products  for  giving,  receiving, 
and  enhancing  your  pleasure  in 

our  new  40-page  Xandria  Collector's  Gold 

Edition  Catalogue. 

Trust  our  extensive  experience. 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  the  Xandria 
Collection  has  cfelighted  both  men  and 
women.  We  select  only  the  finest  products 
from  around  the  world — products  approvecf 
by  our  advisory  board  of  professionals  in 
human  sexuality. 

Trust  our  100%,  3-Way  Guarantee: 

1.  We  guarantee  your  privacy. 

2.  We  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 

3.  We  guarantee  product  quality. 

Make  every  night  an  opportunity  for 
pleasure.  Send  for  your  catalogue  today 
and  we'll  apply  its  $4.00  price  to  your  first 
order  You  have  nothing  to  lose,  only  a 
new  world  of  sexual  enjoyment  to  gain. 
Order  today. 

I i 

The  Xandria  Collection,  Dept.  H0197 

P.O.  Box  31039,  San  Francisco,  CA  94131-9988 

I'lr.isc  ^L'lid  mc,  by  first  lLis;.  m.iil,  ihf  Xandria  Gold  Edition 
Catalogue.  Enclosed  is  a  check  or  money  order  for  S4.00, 
.ipplit'd  to  my  first  purchase.  ($5  Canada,  £3  tJK) 
f  .im  an  adult  over  21  years  tif  age- 

Sigiitilure  required 


Stale/Zip 

Xandria,  1 65  Valley  Drive,  Brisbane,  CA  94005-1 340,  Void  where  prohibited  by  law 
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BOOKS:   NEW 


r  Bargain  n 
!   Books   ! 

■  •Save   up  to   80%  on  publishers' I 

overstocks,  imports,  reprints.  " 

I  •  Save  30%  or  more  on  a  huge  selection  | 

I  of  current  books  and  best  sellers.  ■ 
•  Biography,  Politics,  Fiction.  History,  ' 
I  Travel,  the  Arts — over  60  subject  areas.  | 
.  •  America's  biggest  bargain  book  selection .  - 

Free  Catalog 

HAMILTON  5304  Oak  ■ 

■  riMlTllUl  \Jl'%  Palls  Village,  CT  06031-5005  | 

BOOKLOVERS  SMORGASBORD.  Free 
catalogue  Iron  Kettle  Books.  Hancock  Road. 
Willlamstown.  MA  01 267. 

"THE  ANARCHIST  COOKBOOK"  avail 
able  again.  $25  delivered.  Barricade  Books,  Box 
l40l-K,Secaucus.NJ  07096, 

NONFICTION  BOOK  CLUB  offers  current 
books  on  politics,  economics,  current  affairs, 
foreign  affairs,  psychology,  and  other  human 
sciences.  For  a  catalog  and  information  on 
joining,  write  to:  The  Thoughtful  Reader's  Book 
Society,  Box  5856,  Eugene,  OR  97405. 


NEW  AUTHORS 

PUBLISH  YOUR  WORK 

All  sub/ec/s  coniideied 

Fiction,  Biography,  Poetry,  Religion,  Children's 

AUTHORS  WORIDWIDE  INVITED 

Wnie  or  send  vour  manusciipl  lo 

MINERVA  PRESS 

;  OLD  BPOMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  SW7  3[i0    ENGLAND 


BOOKS:    OUT   OF   PRINT 


FREE  BOOK  SEARCH.  Strawberry  Hill  Books. 
(800)  257-1404,  E-mail:  strawbry@interloc,com 
Fax:  (716)  334-2563. 

GFS  BOOKS.  Out-of-print  books  located. 
Include  phone/address  with  wants.  P.O.  Box  12. 
Great  River  NY  I  1739. 


BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITIES 


SPEAK  PROFESSIONALLY.  Enjoy  fame, 
magnificent  income.  Proven  System.  Guaranteed; 
(520)  753-7546. 


COMMUNITY 


HIGH     TECH     AND     DOWN     HOME: 

Several  townhouses  for  sale  in  cooperative  inter- 
generational  neighborhood.  2—4  bedrooms  plus 
work  space.  $126,000  and  up  Central  communi- 
ty building.  Construction  '97.  Westwood 
CoHousing  Community.  P.O.  Box  161  16. 
Ashevilie,  NC  28816.  (704)  232-1110. 
http://www.automatrix.com/~bak/westwood.html 


COMPUTERS 


MORE  JOY  OF  E-MAIL! 

The  most  FUN  you  can  have 

with  a  keyboard.  FREE  info. 

Write:  emailclub(®mailback.com 


CONTACT   LENSES 


CONTACT  LENSES.  Absolute  lowest  price 
on  your  replacement  contact  lenses.  Guaran- 
teed' l-800-CONTACTS. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


ASIAN/EASTERN  EUROPEAN  JOBS— 

Teach  basic  conversational  English  in  Prague. 
Budapest.  Tokyo,  etc.  No  experience  necessary. 
College  students/grads  call  for  info.  (919)  968- 
1164,  ext.  W360. 

HOME  TYPISTS.  PC  users  needed.  $45,000 
income  potcitial.  Call  (800)  513-4343.  ext. 
B-22432, 

EARN  MONEY  reading  books!  $30,000/yr. 
income  potential.  Details:  (800)  513-4343,  ext, 
Y-22432. 

START  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS— Detailed 

"Road  Map"  planner  helps  avoid  costly  start-up 
mistakes,  $15  delivered.  Christopher  Group, 
P.O.  Box  20664,  Raleigh,  NC  27619. 

HOME  COMPUTER  USERS  needed  $45,000 
income  potential,  (800)  513-4343,  Ext.  B-22432. 
Call  for  details. 


GOURMET 


mii.T«ai.'iiit«»MJ:V'Ka;ujji 


^   _  OPTOH 

Tea  Imports 


!■ 


^ 


Piiriieyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 
AiJVOJ&i  I  garden-fre 


Free  catalog  listing 
'20  varieties  of 
fresh,  loose  tea 


P.O.  BOX  159-A  *  UPTON.  MA  01568 


HEALTH 


AIDS  EPIDEMIC  in  Tampa.  Florida!!!  Free 
Report:  HPAF.  P.O.  Box  10088,  Tampa,  FL 
33679 

"Alternative  Medicine:  New  Paradigm  or 
National  Psychosis?"  Provocative  2-hr  video 
featuring  foremost  experts  kicks  off  national 
debate  and  writing  contest  with  ma|or  cash 
prizes.  Send  SASE  to  Health  Wise  Productions, 
P.O.  Box  942-H,  Paia,  HI  96779  or  visit 
http://vvww.hawaii-aloha,com/hwp 

BREAST  CANCER  PATIENTS!  Critical 
guide  to  treatments  for  early  breast  cancer: 
surgery,  radiation,  chemotherapy,  $16.50  to 
Paracelsus  Press-DH  P.O.  Box  36763.  Tucson. 
AZ  85740, 


LITERARY   SERVICES 


GET  PUBLISHED!  Lee  Shore  Literai7  Agency 
seeks  new  and  experienced  writers.  Call 
1-800-898-7886  for  free  guidelines. 

TERM-PAPER  ASSISTANCE.  19,278  papers 
available!  306-page  catalogue — rush  $2. 
Research.  I  1322  Idaho,  #206HB,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90025.  TOLL-FREE  HOTLINE:  (800) 
35 1 -0222  or  (310)477-8226, 

SELF-PUBLISH  YOUR  OWN  BOOK.  Will 
convert  your  written  material  into  professional, 
edited  books.  As  few  as  100  copies.  (212)  966- 
1270.  Jay  Street  Publishers.  145  Hudson  Street. 
Dept.  8,  New  York.  NY  1 00 1  3, 


RESEARCH  WRITING.  Academic  and 
Research  Service.  Chicago,  IL  60714 
774-5284. 


OR 


POETRY  TUTORIALS  with  widely  pu 
poet  {Atlantic,  Harper's).  SASE  for  guid 
Tom  McKeown,  1220  N.  Gammon,  Midi 
Wl  53562. 


WELL-KNOWN  EDITOR,  writer,  t 
{Esquire,  The  Pans  Review,  Story,  Random 
Scribners.  Dell.  Iowa  Writers'  Workshop) 
manuscript  critique,  editing,  private  tutor 
short  stories,  novels,  and  literary  non-1 
(415)  346-4115. 


NEED  IT  WRITTEN,  edited,  ini 
Published?  That's  our  line  —  books  to  t 
Write  ARI.  P.O.  Box  40,  New  Buffalo,  Ml 


PUBLISH  YOUR  book  now!  Your  bo 
be  produced  and  promoted  by  the  leadir 
sidy  book  publisher.  Send  for  free  booklet 
Vantage  Press,  5  1 6  W,  34th  Street,  New 
NY  10001. 


MERCHANDISE 


(IN 


"ZAP!  RUSH"  t-shirts.  Free  brochure. 
Inklings.  1081  So,  Main  St..  Suite  #122,  Ch 
CT  06410. 


CARS  FOR  $100!  Trucks,  boats,  4-wh 
motor  homes,  furniture,  electronics,  com 
etc..  by  FBI.  IRS.  DEA.  Available  your  are: 
Call  (800)  513-4343.  ext,  S-22432, 


MUSIC 


RHINEBECK  RECORDi 

Clanical  CD's 

Attentive  Service  Infonned  Re 


Al}  Labels,  incl.  Imports  CompetitivB  1 
(800)446-2084 
FOB  299  Clbrtoo  Carnen,  NY  12S14 


PSYCHICS 


TWIN  VISI 


Presents 


Westlak 


>,VTHE  BEST  OF  THE  BEST 
(900)  860-5777 

Established  1989.  Still  only  $3. ISImmute 


•a 


•  PAMELA  ("Mel")— Tarot.   Pin#ia 
Leading  Reader  in  U.S.A.  (Relationship 

•  SONJA— Clairvoyant.   Pin#IOI4' 

New  to  .America 

•  PATSY— Clairaudient,   Pin#l005 

Personality  Expert 

The  Psychic  Institute  has  rated  us  #/  in  Ameri^ 
for  the  past  two  years 


RELATIONSHIP  SPECIALIST!  Ext  fl 


accurate  answers.  Caring  psychics  ready  tc 
with  you  right  now.  As  seen  on  TV,  I8•^, 
cards,  checks  by  phone.  (408)  354-4155  o 
500-4155.  We  now  have  an  online  c: 
Come  visit  us  at  www.LookBeyondcom 


TEXT  ADS:  Minimum  ten  words.  RATES  PER  WORD:  IX  $2.85;  3X  $2.75;  6X  $2.65;  9X  $2.55;  I2X  $2.45.  Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words 
box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as  one  word.  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  ADS:  One  inch  $200;  Two  inch,  $400;  1/12  $490;   1/9  $580.  Frequency  dis    iiH 
available,  15%  agency  discounts  for  display  ads  only.  Closing  dates:  1st  of  the  2nd  preceding  month.  Ex,;  August  1st  for  the  October  issue.  Prepayment 
text  ads  and  first-time  display  advertisers  is  required.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York  ,  NY  10012  or  charge  you 
MasterCard/Visa.  Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence.  For  size  requirements  and  inquiries  call  Ronni  Siegel.  Director  (212)  614-6536. 


c 
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PUBLICATIONS 


I'lORE  Jobs  Now.  Free  Marxist  leaflet. 
.  DDEC,  P.O.  Box  3744-H,  Grand  Rapids, 
JiOI-3744. 

)0U  TRUST  YOUR  NEWS?  Progressive 
nd  commentary,  http://www.monitor.net/monitor 

ilYOUR  BACK  DOOR— For  DIY  adven- 
real  world  culture.  Candid  stories  of 
g,  boating,  travel,  sleeper  movies, 
.tsellers,  and  other  hard-to-find  gems.  $8 
586  Meridian,  Williamston,  Ml  48895. 

PHILISTINE  literary  journal.  Reviews, 
I,  exposes.  Free  sample.  (3 1 3)  83 1  -6778. 

fiP!  MAGAZINE.  Nostalgic,  irreverent, 
I  advice  for  take-charge  wives  and  their 
:y  hubbies.  Sample  issue  and  catalog,  $9.95. 
rous,  informative  audio  tapes,  "Spanking 
t^enile  Husband"  and  "Training  the  Infantile 
,"  $13.95  each.  Retro  Systems,  Box  69491, 
ngeles,  CA  90069.  Credit  cards.  (310)  854- 
http://www.hooked.net/~whap 

IKING  EROTICA  for  Civilized  Enthusi- 
Dur  exquisite,  100-page  Stand  Corrected 
ine,  $21.95.  Our  highly  effective  "Scene 

(Spanking  personal  ads,  $14.00.  Our  witty 

■imantic  "Spanking  Tutorial"  video,  $29.95. 
aughty  and  erotic  "Claudia  Misbehaves" 
,  $29.95.  Set  of  two  "Shadow  Lane" 
ing  novels,  $15.90.  Lavishly  illustrated 
;,  $10.00.  Shadow  Lane-H,  P.O.  Box  1910, 

I  City,  CA  91614-0910.  MasterCard/Visa/ 
'er/Amex.  Call  (818)  985-9151.  Web  site: 

vvww.shadowlane.com 


REAL   ESTATE 


[r,MN  HOMES  -  Foreclosed,  HUD,  VA, 

'  ailout  properties.  Low  down.  Fantastic 

s.  Call  (800)  513-4343,  ext.  H-22432 


CHOOLS   &   EDUCATION 


HELOR'S.  MASTER'S,  Doctorates 
to  all  universities  offering  degrees  through 
ndent  home  study.  Accredited,  economical, 
irated.  Credit  for  prior  accomplishments 
ork  experience.  Free  brochure.  Bears' 
■  6923-HA  Stockton  Ave.,  El  Cerrito,  CA 
:  (800)  835-8535. 

)Y  CHINESE  at  home.  Free  brochure. 
AlCS,  P.O.  Box  453,  Charles  Town,  WV 


[RAL  European  Teaching  Program 

S 

'Itural  immersion  through  teaching 

Kcellent  opportunity  for  recent  college 
ales,  retired  teachers  or  anyone  yearning 
international  experience  that  only  a  long- 
stay  in  a  foreign  country  can  provide  The 
is  now  seeking  teachers  for  its  lS>97-98 
am  in  Hungary,  Romania,  and  Slovakia, 
cctive  teachers  must  have  a  B.A.,  some 
ience  in  TESL  or  TEFL,  and  a  strong  inter- 
East  Central  Europe.  German  and  French 
ers  are  also  encouraged  to  apply  For  infor- 
n  and  applications,  contact  Michael 
n,  Director,  CETP,  Beloit  College,  700 
5eSt.,Beloit,WI  5351  I.Tel  (608)  ,363-2619, 
fl8)  363-2449;  email;  mullenmfsibeloit  edu 


SPANISH  IN  GUANAJUATO.  Two  weeks, 
$255.  Instituto  Falcon,  Jorge  Barroso,  Mora  158 
Guanajuato,  GTO  36000,  Mexico.  Phone/fax: 
(473)  2-36-94.  http://www.infonet.com.mx/falcon 


HARVARD 

Summer  Writing  Program  ' 
June  23-August  15 


For  writers  at  any  level,  the 
Harvard  Summer  Writing 
Program  features  small 
classes,  college  credit,  visiting 
writers,  a  reading  series,  and 
a  student  magazine. 

Faculty  include: 
EXPOSITORY  WRITING 

Robert  J,  Allison,  Robert  DiYanni 
CREATIVE  WRITING 
Robert  Auletta,  Tom  Bailey,  Bruce 
Smith,    Christopher   Daly,    James 
Berman,  Peter  LaSalle 
PROFESSIONAL  WRITING 
Rose  Moss,  Robert  C  Sliepock 

HARVARD  SUMMER  WRITING  PROGRAM 

Depl.  778.  51  Brattle  St,  Cambridge,  MA  02138 
(617)495-4024 


f  Speak  a  Foreign  Language  i 
I  Like  a  Diplomat!'  | 

I  Learn  on  your  own  with  audio-cassette  courses  used  ■ 
by  U.S.  State  Dept.  Programmed  for  easy  learning.  | 
196  languages  in  all.  Comprehensive.  Call  toll-free  ■ 
for  free  catalog,  1  -888-773-2548.  Our  25th  year.  | 


University  Degrees 


Approved      Self  Paced     Home  Study 
Associate     Bachelors     Masters     Doctors 

Emphasis  in;  Business  Admin,  Public  Admin,  Health  Care 

Admin.  Human  Resources,  Psychology.  Law,  Paralegal, 

Infl  Business,  Computer  Science,  Engineering/Tech  Mgmt. 

(800)  477-2254  (24  hrs) 

hllp;//www. scups.edu        E-mail:  enroll@scups.edu 
Southern  CalHornia  Unive:»ity  for  Professional  Studies 

1840  E    17  SI -HA,  Sanla  An.],  CA  92701 


LEARN  SPANISH 

M^xico'Costa  Rica»Ecuador»Guatemala«More 

•  Leam  Spanish  the  RIGHT  way  FAST 
•Fof  all  ag«s  and  all  levels 
.„      ,,,..,    'Executive  Intensive  Programs 
.■^,'^J,?f,f,?.l^rlrf,'!   •  Lesure  (ruins,  rainforest,  more...) 


P.O.  Box  40513  •  Phila.PA  19106  •1-800-879-6640 


TRAVEL 


FAMILY  ADVENTURES— Sail  west  coast  of 
Florida  &  Keys.  Discover  snorkel,  scuba,  sea- 
kayaking.  3-5-7-day  cruises  available.  Contact: 
Spinnaker  Group,  310  Russell  Lane,  Long  Lake, 
MN  55356.  (888)476-6821. 


ENGLAND.    IRELAND.    SCOTLAND. 

Wales.  Cottages,  manor  houses,  castles.  Simple 
to  elegant.  Convenient  city  flats.  Weekly/ 
monthly  rentals.  As  You  Like  It.  (415)  380-9848. 

FREIGHTER  CRUISES— deluxe,  exotic, 
inexpensive.  TravLtips  Association,  P.O.  Box 
580-2 1 8B  I,  Flushing,  NY  II 358.  (800)  872-8584. 

For  ;yi)i(r  C()?ii'cn/i.'na',  Visa  &  MustcrCiird 
arc  acccl>tcd  far  CJlassijicd  AdvertisiH;\. 


PERSONAL   SERVICES 


MEET  LATIN  LADIES!  #1  friendship  agency 
of  South  America!  Photos,  tours,  videos.  TLC, 
Box  924994HP,  Houston,  TX  77292-4994. 
(713)896-9224. 

MEET  BEAUTIFUL  Russian  Women!  Free 
500-photo  magazine.  Club  Prima,  I  lOI-D  Thor- 
pe Ln.,  #1  lOCB,  San  Marcos,  TX  78666.  (512) 
396-5522  (24  hrs.).  http://clubprima.com 

CULTURED  FRIENDSHIPS/select,  world- 
wide introductions  for  single  gentlemen.  Asian, 
European,  Hispanic.  Personal,  private  service. 
Free  catalog.  (215)  576-7672.  SIMPATICA,  1657 
Fairway,  Rydal,  PA  19046. 

SINGLE  LOVERS  OF  THE  ARTS— Helping 
singles  get  together  nationwide.  Write  today! 
Suite  258,  300  Main  St.,  Huntington,  NY  I  1743 
(516)673-1466. 

AT  THE  GATE  links  singles  who  value  the 
environment,  social  justice,  animal  rights,  spiritu- 
ality. Free  details.  P.O.  Box  9506-HP,  Columbus, 
OH  43209.  http://www.orbyss.com/gatel.htm 

RUSSIAN  LADIES,  truly  beautiful,  educated, 
seeking  relationships.  Free  color  photocatalog! 
Videos,  tours  available.  EuroSI,  P.O.  Box 
88885  I ,  Atlanta,  GA  30356.  (770)  458-0909. 

SINGLE  BOOKLOVERS.  Nationwide. 
Established  1970,  P.O.  Box  117,  Gradyville, 
PA  19039.  (610)  358-5049  or  e-mail 
1 03474. 1 057@compuserve.com 

ALOHA!  Meet  women  worldwide!  Thousands 
of  happy  marriages  since  1974.  Complimentary 
photo  magazine:  Cherry  Blossoms,  Box  I90HR, 
Kapaau,  HI  96755.  (619)  262-6025,  ext.  47. 

RUSSIA,  EUROPE,  THE  AMERICAS,  etc  : 

Correspondence  with  sincere  professional  men 
and  women  worldwide,  for  friendship  and  more. 
Scanna  International,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  550527-HP, 
Atlanta,  GA  30355.  (800)  677-3170.  On  the 
Web:  (http://www.scanna.com/). 

MAKE  FABULOUS  Friends  in  England! 
Scotland!  Wales!  Ireland!  Free  Details: 
Transatlantic  Pen  Friends,  Box  2176-H,  San 
Pedro,  CA  9073  I. 

THE  LETTER  EXCHANGE  brings  you  con- 
versation. Meet  minds,  not  bodies.  Send  SASE: 
Box  6218-H,  Albany,  CA  94706. 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC  Lovers'  Exchange. 
For  unattached  music  lovers.  Nationwide.  (800) 
233-CMLS.  P.O.  Box  31,  Pelham,  NY  10803. 

LOOKING  FOR  that  special  one?  Meditation 
will  attract  your  soulmate.  $5.00  +  SASE  to  R. 
Landon,  Box  65255,  St.  Paul,  MN  551650255. 

JOIN  THE  IVY  LEAGUE  OF  DATING. 

Graduates  and  faculty  of  the  Ivies,  Seven  Sisters, 
MIT,  Stanford,  University  of  Chicago, 
Northwestern.  UC  Berkeley,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Duke  meet  alumni  and  academics.  The  Right 
Stuff,  (800)  988-5288. 

SINGLE  SCIENCE/NATURE  ENTHUSIASTS 

are  meeting  through  Science  Connection. 
(800)  667-5 1 79. 

For  Classified  information 
and  rates,  call  Ronni  Siegel 

at  (212)614-6536 
or  fax  to  (212)  260-9207 


You  dciicn-c  ajaciudi  u\'k  ,::... 

^Greater  Israel'' 

Does  it  have  any  relation  to  reality? 

There  are  smdent  requests  by  the  Arab  countries,  by  the  Palestinians,  and  indeed  by 
much  of  the  world  that  Israel  should  once  and  for  all  abandon  its  dream  of  a  "Greater 
Israel."  Israel's  alleged  expansionist  ambitions  have  long  been  a  staple  of  Arab  anti- 
Israel  propaganda.  But  what  does  it  really  mean?  Does  it  have  any  relation  to  reality? 


What  are  the  facts? 

Stripes  on  the  Flag.  Arab  propvigan- 
da  has  it  that  the  rwo  stripes  on  the  flag  of 
Israel.  abo\e  and  below  the  star  of  Da\id. 
represent  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates 
River,  respectively,  and  signify  Israel's 
expansionist  desire,  to  form  an  "empire" 
that  would  supposedly  reach  from  Cairo 
to  Baghdad.  But  that  has  no  basis  in  fact, 
of  course.  Nowhere  in  any  documents  of 
the  Je\\ish  state,  in  any  statement  by  even 
the  most  "radical"  spokesman  can  refer- 
ence to  an>thing  like  that  be  found. 
Israel's  Borders.  "Palestine. "  pan  of 
the  Ottoman 
Empire  before 
World  War  I. 
came  under 
British  man- 
date after  that 
war  The  Golan 
Heights  were 
part  of  Pales- 
tine. Israel's 
current  borders 
are  the  result 
of    the    194S 


Israel        France     California       S\xia       Ecuador 


-----    -  S  :•■ 


/ 
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Greater  Israel?  It's  a  m\lh.  See  for  vourselfi 


War  of  Independence,  in  which  six  Arab 
armies  invaded  the  new-bom  state,  but 
were  unerly  defeated,  and  the  1967  SLx- 
Day  War.  in  which  those  same  armies 
once  again  invaded  Israel.  In  that  war. 
Israel  conquered  the  Gaza  Strip,  the  \-ast 
Sinai  F>eninsula.  and  the  Golan  Heights. 
.\nd  Israel  also  repoisexsed  the  pro\inces 
of  Judea  Samaria,  (the  "West  Bank"), 
and  the  eastern  part  of  Jerusalem,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Jordanians 
nineteen  vears  earlier,  when  thev  invad- 


ed the  just  new-bom  Jewish  state.  In  order 
to  achieve  peace  with  Egypt,  Israel 
returned  to  it  all  of  the  Sinai.  Israel  is  and 
has  always  been  prepared  to  grant  full 
autonomy  to  the  .Arabs  living  in 
Judea  Samaria.  It  is  clear  to  all  knowl- 
edgeable in  military  matters  that,  for 
immutable  strategic  reason.  Israel  cannot 
for  any  foreseeable  future  abandon  or  \ield 
militar\-  control  of  Judea  Samaria  (the 
"West  Bank'")  and  of  the  Golan  Heights. 
The  Mytti  of  Greater  Israel.  Israel  is  one 
of  the  smallest  counmes  in  the  world.  Most 
people  don't  realize  how  small  it  realh'  Ls.  One 
wonders  whether  those  who  keep  talking 
.ibout  "Greater 
Lsrael'  and  \\tio 
wish  to  pres- 
sure Israel  to 
di\est  itself  of 
.i  big  chunk  of 
Its  territors'  are 
aware  of  it.  .A 
look  at  the  map 
is  revealing. 
Including  the 
\  aunted  "Wfest 
Bank."  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  the  Golan  Heights,  the  entire  area  of 
the  countri'  is  barely  over  10.000  square 
miles.  France  is  t\\"ent\'  times  as  large  as  Israel. 
California  fifteen  times  as  large.  S>Tia  about 
seven  times  as  large,  and  "tiny"  Ecuador  ten 
times  as  large.  Israel  is  so  small  that  its  area  is 
less  than  half  the  size  of  San  Bernardino 
Counrv;  California:  if  it  were  dropped  into 
Lake  Michigan  it  would  disappiear  from  sight 
\\ithout  a  trace.  The  .Arab  counties  in  con- 
trast are  huge — the\'  occup\'  n\"ice  the  area 
of  the  United  States.  Greater  Israel,  indeed! 


Pf 


It  is  dear  that  the  concept  of  ■"Greater  Israel."  lacks  any  \-alidit\-  and  has  no  basis  in  fea.  To 
apply  such  a  concept  to  a  countr.'  as  small  as  Israel  would  almost  seem  a  mocker.'.  Ob\iousk 
Israel  has  no  territorial  ambitions.  .Ml  it  wants  is  to  li\"e  in  peace  within  secure  and  defensible 
borders,  just  as  any  other  counny  and  as  required  under  U.N.  Resolution  No.  242.  But  it  seems 
that  the  ,<trt  of  Israel,  whether  "greater"  or  "lesser"  is  not  at  all  the  coi.cem  of  Israels  implaca- 
ble -Arab  enemies.  The  \'er\-  existence  of  Israel,  of  a  Jewish  state  in  their  midst  of  whate\er  size, 
is  imacceptable  to  the  .■\rabs.  .And  unless  that  mindset  changes,  not  imtil  the  .Arab  states  ha\e 
become  democracies  and  ha\'e  come  to  full  acceptance  of  Israel,  are  willing  to  make  true  jseace 
\sith  It.  and  are  prepared  to  establish  normal  and  friendly  relations  \sith  Israel  can  any  jxissible 
territorial  adjustment  be  considered.  .As  it  looks  risht  now.  that  ma\'  still  take  some  time. 


FIAME 

PO.  80(590359  ■  S^  RancscaCA  94759 

Fl.A.\1E  iS  a  ta-x-exemp-L  nor.-prori:  50'. iciiStcs^a-iiza- 
DO-rL  hs  purpose  is  the  reseanii  and  pubbcaaon  ot'the  tacts 
regarding  Je\eJopaients  ir.  the  Midd>  Ess:  and  expcsuig 
laise  propaganda  that  trdgh;  harm  rhe  Ir.rerests  ot  the 
Upjted  Sates  and  its  allies  ir.  that  area  ot  Lhe  worid  >txrr 
tax-dedi->cnb!e  cantributxxis  are  ^%e)axne.  The\  enaMe  u; 
to  pursue  these  goais  a.Td  to  pcKish  these  messages  m 
natxvnal  nevvscarers  and  magaa.ncS-  \\e  haxe  \TiTi!a!.V  no 
o\erhead  .^imcs  al  ct  ocr  :?\er.je  pa>s  mr  olj  ed'-vstic-r.i 
^^^Ti^.  ST  these  cisr\trs:  TjasKSv  atvi  kt  KHed  erect  rr^L 


16S,  I  want  to  help  in  the  pubhcanon  of  these  ads  and 
;n  danmng  the  siruanon  in  the  Middle  East.  1  include  my 
tax -deductible  contribution  m  the  amount  ot 
5 AZ\ 

—J  M>  contnbution  is  in  the  amount  of  S"^5  or  more. 
Please  send  me  >tiu-  1-hr  \-ideotape  deaUnj  with  three 
important  aspects  of  Israeis  strategic  situation. 

NV.  na-me  s 
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SEND  AWRITTEI 
RESPONSE  TO: 

JiajptT.s  .XLis^ti^iiu'  Personal 

Box  =  (4-dii:it^) 

666  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  la^  2 

To  place  your  own  personal 
send  $2.50  per  word, 
10  word  mininium  to: 

Harper's  Magazine 

Attn:  Ronni  Siegel 

666  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  10012 

Or  call(212)  614-6536. 

Please  do  not  send  cash. 
Check.  MCA'isa  onlv. 


ADS  FROM  WOMEN 


ATHLETIC.  WITTY,  sexy,  enter 
Independent  photographer,  29.  Tampa  B; 
#1225 


ATTRACTIVE  WIDOW,  English,  slii 
dressed,  educated,  caring,  nice  personalli 
values,  can  relocate  Seeks  gentleman 
#1221 


WANTED —  a  healthy,  happy  man  to  si 
)oys  of  life  with.  Warm,  pretty,  literary  !< 
stays  fit  with  fresh  air  and  regular  exercl 
reading  out  loud,  walking  in  the  rain.  c< 
dancing,  and  good  conversation, 
educated,  successful  man  over  45,  with 
mind  and  body,  who  longs  to  spend  tir 
someone  as  special  as  himself.  Please 
LL,  PO  Box  41,  Bodega.  CA  94922. 


PRETTY,  PETITE  woman  ISO  an  ec 
loving  man  over  45  with  a  sense  of 
#1224 


ADS   FROM   MEN 


PHYSICIAN-MD  (MALE)— D.  67.  6 

lbs..  Houston.  TX.  interested  in  an  att 
adventurous,  socially  minded  female.  45- 
for  romance/marriage.  I  have  energy  : 
travel.  My  background  is  Quaker-Unitari' 
Vanderbilt  University  training.  #1049 


ANATOMY  OF  A  SWPM,  6   3".  17' 

33301.  (954).  Heart:  confident,  multic 
dependable,  but  would  like  to  skip  a  bea 
incurably  romantic  SWPF  (thirties).  Head 
hair,  green  eyes,  quadrilingual.  creative, 
late,  and  sometimes  silly/wacky/goofy  anc 
sical.  pensive  but  would  like  to  sing  an 
with  an  engaging  thinker.  Hands:  goc 
tools,  kitchen  utensils,  garden  implemei 
pen.  and  used  when  speaking,  but  would 
build  relationship  with  slender,  accom 
woman.  #1222 


SWM,  70,  loyal,  unencumbered.  R.E. 
TX  DL  Seeks  companion,  chauffeur,  coi 
position.  Gulf  Coast  -1223 


DISCLAIMER:  Harper's  Magazine  assumes  no 
for  t•^e  cdte'^t  of  or  reply  to  any  personal  ad 
ment  The  advertiser  assumes  complete  liabilitiy 
content  of  and  all  replies  to  any  adverosement 
any  claims  made  against  Horf>er's  Magazine  as 
thereof  The  advertiser  agrees  to  indemnify  ai 
Harper's  Magazine  and  rts  employees  harmless 
costs,  expenses  (Including  reasonable  attome 
liabilmes  and  damages  resulting  from  or  caused 
publicaoon  placed  by  the  advertiser  or  any  repJ) 
such  adverosement 
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By  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


_he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a 
quotation  from  a  published  work.  The  numbered 
squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the  num- 
bered blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The  WORDS  form 
an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each  spells  the  name 
of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the  work  from  which 
the  quotation  is  taken.  The  letter  in  the  upper 
right-hand  comer  of  each  square  indicates  the 
WORD  containing  the  letter  to  be  entered  in  that 
square.  Contest  rules  and  the  solution  to  last 
month's  puzzle  appear  on  page  79. 


CLUES 


WORDS 


A.  Takes  a  respite  

from  a  journey  (2        160     58       6        19      30  189 

wds.)  

31  41 

B.  Natural  objects 
assumed  as  em- 
blems of  a  clan 


55      173      34      38      91       63 


1      c 

2        X 

£^^■4       C 

5       H 

6       A 

7       G 

8       D 

9       K 

10     0   11      T 

12      F 

13      X^^Hl4      s 

15      K 

^Hl6     c 

17     W 

18      E 

19     A 

20      K 

21       1 

22      V 

23     N 

24     D^H 

25      P 

26     0 

27     D 

28     C 

29      S 

3^^^H| 

31      A 

32    W 

33     R 

■ 

34     B 

35     U 

36     G 

^^M?^G 

38     B 

39     V 

40      N 

■ 

41       A 

42      K 

43      V 

^^■44 

45     P 

46       X 

1 

47      Y 

48     U 

49      1 

50      P  ^^B  51       J 

52     R 

53      T 

54       P 

55     B 

56      X 

s^^^^H 

58     A 

59      S 

60      R 

61     W 

62     K  ^^m  63      B 

54     G 

65     M 

66     V 

67       L 

1  ^^H  69     K 

7C      V 

71      L 

72      Y 

73      N 

74     D 

75     H 

76      S 

77      F 

78     S 

79     O^^H 

80      F 

81       X 

82      L  ^^m  83      P 

84       1 

85      L 

86     C 

87      T 

88      E 

89     0 

90     U 

91      B 

S2      L 

93     X 

94      K 

95     N 

96      J 

97    c 

98     Q 

99     U 

100    W 

101     H^^H1D2 

103    X 

104    V 

105    H 

106    K 

107   1.1 

HHioe 

109    S 

110    E 

111     N 

112    0 

113     T 

114     K 

115      ! 

116     U 

U^^HllS 

119    R 

s^^H 

121     U 

122     J 

123    E 

124    M 

125    R 

126    S 

127    D 

128    T 

X^^Hl30    U 

131    R 

1 

132    Y 

133    F 

134    J 

135    P 

H^^Hl37 

138   W 

1 

•39    S 

140    P 

141    Y    142    T 

143    F 

144    X 

145    R 

146   Q 

147   C 

148    P 

149     K 

150    0 

151    U 

152  W 

153      1 

154    P 

'"■'■•' 

157   0 

158     L 

159    H 

160    A^^H 

161     P 

162    0 

163    H 

1 

164    R 

165  W 

168      1 

167    D 

168   Q 

159    0 

170    V 

171    C 

172    X 

173    B 

174    J 

175   U 

■  "' 

17-     L 

178    C 

179    E 

180    T 

181    X 

182     1 

183    Y^^H':4     J 

185    P 

186     1 

187    S 

188   0 

IBS    A 

19D    D 

191    U 

C.  Tending  to 
disturb 


D.  Torment 

E.  Take  away 

F.  "Cheers,"  e.g. 

G.  Dodge;  quibble 


H.  Bested;  firmly 
t«'isted  yarn 


147   4   16   97   171   1 


86   178 
28 


27 

190 

167 

8 

127 

24 

74 

123 

179 

18 

110 

88 

3 

133 

12 

143 

77 

SO 

155   37   64   7   36 


44   75   5   101  105  159  163 


I.     Explain 


186     182      21       49      115      68 


166     153 
84 


J.     With  appropriate        

precision  174     1S4     122      96       51      134 


K.  Shoot  the  breeze         

(3  wds.)  9       106     62       69      114     149 


L.   Stuffed 

M.  Malleable 

metallic  element 
allied  to  iron 
and  cobalt 

N.  Foaming 
O.  .Agreement 


92  158  67  71  177  82 

102  137  65  124  107  90 

73  23  111  95  40 

112  169  89  162  150  26 


42       15 
94      20 

85 


157      10 
188 


P.    Italian  states- 
man and  writer 
(1469-1527,11 
Pnncipe) 

Q.  Bound  to  under- 
go (2  wds.) 

R.   14th-cent.  B.C. 
queen  of  Eg^pt 


S.    Paul  ufges  the 
Philippians  to 
think  on  "whatso- 
ever things  are 

af "  (2\vds., 

Philippians  4:8) 

T.  Faulty  muscular 
or  glandular  co- 
ordination 

U.  Bootleg  booze 


v.  Small  trees,  genus 
Viburnum 


W.  Dick,  eye,  flatfoot 

X.  Large  oboe 
(2  wds.) 


Y.  Weird,  creepy 


83   161  148  154   54   45   185   50 
140  135   25 


168  117   79   146  98 


119  125  131  136   33   145  164   60 

52 

139   78   59   120  109   29   76   14 
187  126 

11   53   142  ISO  156  118  128  113 

87 

121  116  130  151  175   35   99   48 

191 


170  66   39   70   104  43 


152   17   165  HS   61 


176 


100 


56   93   129  144  172   46   2    81 
103  181   13 


r>2  108  141   47 


183 
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PI  ZZ  I.E 


Projec-Tiles 

By  Richard  E.  Malthy  ]r. 


( 


>ilue  answers,  common  words  (one  foreign),  are  to  he 
broken  up  inro  "tiles"  ot  one  or  two  letters.  For  example, 
the  answer  SHOE  mi^ht  he  broken  up  as  S  H  O  E,  SH  O  E, 
^  no  L,  S  11  1,11:,  or  SH  OE.  Each  tile  can  then  be  "projected" 
mto  the  diagram  according  to  the  grid  co-ordinates.  Each 
rile  appears  once  among  the  Clue  answers.  The  completed 
diagram  will  be  a  crossword  of  unclued  words,  common  ex- 
cept tor  AL'  Down.  (Solvers  wanting  an  extra  challenge  can 
try  to  solve  the  pu::le  using  only  the  Clues.)  Across  and 
Down  answers,  one  per  row  and  column,  and  similarly 
"tiled,"  will  help  reveal  the  correct  tiling.  These  answers 
include  one  proper  noun.  The  solution  to  last  month's  puz- 
zle appears  on  page  79. 

CLL'ES 

1.  Bowler  has  her  at  Commencement — ("has"  in  the 
Biblical  sen.se)  (4)  IN,  JS,  IX 

2.  Fuzzy  with  disheartening  anger  (4)  KU,  K") 

3.  Square  tack  (4)  CQ,  LV,  RP 

4-  Love  causes  irritated  hack  (4)  CV,  BU,  AO 

5.  Spanish  queen;  check  one  (5)  AT,  DU,  HO 

6.  Candy  holding  a  ...  a  doU'.s  words  (5)  CX,  JX,  FM,  LR 

7.  Musical  pieces  that  sound  saccharine  (5)  FP,  BQ,  ow 
(S.  Public  spectacle  taken  in  by  ear  (5)  BM,  JT,  AR 

9.   Unit  ot  militia  raised  for  the  Crown  (5)  GT,  DS,  KO 

1 0.  Lightweight  bouncer  is  out  of  bounds  ( 5 )  CR,  CW,  KT,  BV 

1 1 .  Least  sound  sausage  (5)  BR,  FN,  AX 

12.  just  on  opening,  maple  leaves  shake  three  times  more 
(6)  IT,  LO,  EW 

1  3.  Fruit  makes  ring  on  stove  (6)  BX,  US,  DM 

14.  Hand-holder  has  breather  after  college  (6)  .AM,  JO,  EO 

1  5.  When  the  last  leaves,  have  chasers  (6)  HQ,  BW,  CT 

16.  When  one  faces  others,  hallelujah!  (6)  FR,  BO,  ]M 

1  7.  Bridge  round  masseur  (6)  KW,  CO,  LW,  KR 

hS.  Fooling  around  in  France,  this  is  bound  to  be  returned 
(6)  LT,  AU,  IW,  HR,  |R 

\^l  Mind  lover  of -4  (6)  FS,  OX,  F^',  JW 

20.  "Return  of  the  Menace"  oftended  (6)  EX,  KP,  IV,  fX^,  LQ 

21.  Lessen  shot  glasses  (6)  FX,  LM,  Ks,  jq 

22.  Files  down  halfway,  rises  anew  (7)  or,  IQ,  EV,  LX 

23.  Ability  to  take  lead  formed  at  dorms  (7)  I'lN,  GV,  BS,  HN 

24.  Pontiac  changes  heading  (7)  FU,  IM,  HV,  .AQ,  ET 

25.  Graverobbing  soul,  high-tlying  (8)  IR,  EP,  LU,  JN,  CS 

26.  Spend  the  summer  months  (tour)  in  country  property 
(S)  0\1,  IP,  }\V,  DQ,  FO 

27.  First  row  center,  leaving  unsettled  (S)  tiR,  HT,  GM,  IP 
2iS.    Don't  start  disrobing,  taking  drugs  (8)  AP,  AW,  KN,  nv,  JV 

29.  CA'clers  in  Rem,  tossing  back  coke  (8)  HP,  HW,  BN,  GX,  LN 

30.  Summoned,  went  ott  again  like  a  knight.'  (9)  is,  GU, 
lAV,  OX,  EO 

3 1 .  Stone-layers'  first  Dodge  (9)  EU,  AV,  LS,  FT,  HX,  OP 

32.  Love  me  during  trade  measure  (9)  EN,  t;N,  KX,  DT,  PR,  ES 
1  V    X'aluable  that's  free.'  (9)  BT,  HO,  UJ,  LP,  O.Q,  CO 
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1 
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' 
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K 
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L 
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34.  Go  to  bed  in  sea  gone  dark  (9)  KQ,  HS,  ER,  JU,  EM,  FQ,  AN 

35.  Counting  on  a  call  1  cut  out  (H)  AS,  KV,  DP,  KM,  FV,  MM 
ACROSS 

A.  Send  roses — time  to  get  beyond  more  shooting  (6) 

AO,  AQ,  AT,  AX 

B.  Roar  wildly  around,  ending  in  dead  heat  (5)  BN,  BS,  BX 

C.  Kinds  of  shirt  pins  in  golf  (4)  CN,  CT 

D.  Defile  saint?  (5)  DN,  DS,  nv 

E.  Proper  words  for  those  in  the  habit  of  mostly  getting 
taken  in  (5)  EM,  EP,  ET,  EX 

F.  Select  it  any  which  way — it  depends  on  the  male!  (8) 
FO,  FP,  FV,  FW,  FX 

G.  Party  with  Kennedy  and  get  cared  for  (5)  GP,  GW,  GX 

H.  Seeing  through  scalped  fictional  Indian  (2,2)  HM,  HP 

1.  Turning  profits  gets  church  in  stink  (6)  IP,  lU,  IV,  IW,  IX 

].  Foreign  leader  brings  Frost  back  (4)  JM,  ]N,  JU 

K.  Rule  for  sound  precipitative  action?  (4)  KO,  KP,  KT 

L.  First  piece  of  Film  Guide  (6)  LP,  LS,  LT,  LX 

IX1WN 

M.  Shuffling,  anteing  gets  you  blue  (7)  DM,  EM,  GM,  KM,  LM 

N.  Comic  roasts  ball  players  (6)  BN,  DN,  FN,  LN 

O.  Crying  about  each  essay  (5)  FO,  HO,  lO 

P.  Useful  cat  affects  us  more  (6)  CP,  EP,  FP,  JP 

Q.  Bejeweled  and  bored?  (5)  CQ,  DQ,  EQ,  LQ 

R.  They  want  a  hand,  or  so  we  figured  (6)  PR,  CR,  KR,  LR 

S.  Stock  cooking  shears  (6)  CS,  HS,  IS,  KS 

T.  Dieter  maniacally  got  even  again  (6)  AT,  GT,  JT,  LT 

U.  Cons  in  full  prisons:  evil  (6)  CU,  DU,  KU,  LU 

V.  Rank  tongue-lashing  (6)  AV,  GV,  HV,  IV,  JV 

W.  Bird  on  the  back  end  of  the  back  end  (4)  GW,  HW 

X.  M-Mesta,  M-Merman,  a  bit  of  that!  (7)  AX,  JX,  KX,  LX 


C^onteSt  Rules:  ScnJ  i.iinipleK\l  Ji^iijr.ini  unh  n;im(.-  and  address  to  "Projec-Tiles,"  Harpcr'i  Magazine.  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
lOOl  2.  It  you  .ilrc.Kly  subsLribc  to  Harjicr's,  please  include  a  copy  ot  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  he  received  by  January  8.  Senders 
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When  folks  ask  Holly 

what  kind  of  car 

she  has,  spelling  out 

S-A-T-U-R-N  takes  too 

long.  So  she  made  up 

her  own  sign  language 

symbol  for  it.  (Not  to 

he  confused  ivith  the 

symbol  for  a  U-turn.) 


"It's  a  result  of  listening/'  That's  how  Holly  Daniel 
feels  about  our  new  coupe.  Because  when  Holly 
told  us  about  a  problem  w,ith  her '92  Saturn's  stereo, 
we  listened.  Of  course,  we  don't  normaly  get  stereo 

,  ,^  The  19^7  Smurn  SCI  , 

complaints  irom  ^^.^^^yp^^^  o'^vnersv/house  sign 


language.  But  ^fpHj^^^^^P  then  once  sHe 
explained  she  liked  liie  music's  vibration,  it  al 
i     made  sense.  And  it's  input  from  people  like 


Holly  (Saturn  ov\mers,  that  is)  that  led  us  satiwn. 
to  make  a  whole  ton  of  changes  in  our  1997  coupe. 
Including  a  new  option  on  our  sound  systems. 

I       hi   iiidkini'  a   car  that's   really  different,   yon   never  know 
/  ffiirx     '**'*j*'  where  that  next  idea  will  come  from.  Sometimes  it  comes 


I       III  the  mail.  Or  through  our  customer  assistance  line.  After  all, 

I  J      u'hv  should  our  designers  and  ens-ineers  have  all  the  fuiii 

If" 
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LETTERS 


The  Conundrum  of  Creation 

As  a  contemporary  ot  geologist 
Kurt  Wise  at  Harvard,  1  read  Jack 
Hitt's  insightful  commentary  on  the 
resurgence  of  creaticYnism,  "On  Earth 
as  It  Is  in  Heaven"  [November  1996], 
with  great  interest.  Science  is  essen- 
tially curiosity-driven,  and  the  appa- 
ratus of  hypothesis,  experiment,  and 
observation  is  meant  to  protect  us 
from  arriving  at  a  given  conclusion  if 
the  truth  lies  elsewhere.  Observa- 
tions that  contradict  the  existing  wis- 
dom (Ytten  lead  toward,  not  away 
from,  the  truth,  and  such  nonintu- 
itive  disc(Yveries  as  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  around  the  sun,  quantum  theo- 
ry, and  the  existence  of  DNA  could 
not  have  been  made  any  other  way. 
"Scientific  creationism,"  of  course,  is 
the  inverse  ot  science,  proceeding 
from  a  foregone  conclusion  to  seek 
observations  that  support  it  and  to 
reject  observations  that  do  not. 

Wise's  graduate  department  in- 
cluded faculty  who  were  world-fa- 
mous for  their  work  on  the  age  and 
history  of  the  earth;  Wise  avoided 
their  courses  and  seminars,  preferring 
instead  to  isolate  himself  from  any 
.scientist  who  challenged  his  beliefs. 
At  his  dissertation  defense,  I  watched 
him  present  a  legitimate  reevaluation 
of  the  criteria  by  which  time  ranges 
are  assigned  to  various  fossil  groups. 
But  in  di)ing  so  he  assiduously  avoid- 
ed the  issue  of  the  actual  ages  of  the 
fossils.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  radiometric-age 
determinations  had  been  published, 
any  c^ne  of  which  would  have  been 
enough  to  disprove  the  existence  i>f  a 

Haq^er's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  address  ccmespondcnce  to  Letters  Edi- 
tor. Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, aiul  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Vol- 
\ime  jricchules  iiulividital  acknowledfjrrient. 


young  earth,  so  in  preparing  his  th 
he  chose  to  ignore  them. 

Public  acceptance  of  Wise's  h 
perpetuates  a  gross  misunderstanc 
of  the  role  and  methodology  of 
ence,  and  perpetuates  as  well 
dangerous  misconception  that 
ence  is  the  enemy  of  religion.  Oi 
the  abandonment  of  reason  and 
embrace  of  superstition  led  us  i« 
the  Dark  Ages.  It  is  vital  that  we  m 
let  "scientists"  such  as  Wise  leadtt 
down  that  road  again.  S 

Andrew  Macfarlane 
Miami 


k 


n 

He 


Jack  Hitt's  analysis  of  the  "scien 
ic  creationism"  issue  would  h 
been  better  served  by  shcYwing  lesi 
what's  happening  in  lonely  mount 
caves  and  small  denominational  c 
leges,  and  mtsre  of  what's  happen 
in  our  nation's  public  schools.  Sii 
November  1995,  five  state  legis 
tures  have  considered  anti-evolut 


laws,  six  state  party  platfcirms  h; 
called  for  the  teaching  of  creatic 
ism,  and  two  state  school  boa 
have  adopted  anti-evolution  currii 
la.  The  courts  have  thus  far  founc 
unconstitutional  to  ban  the  teach: 
of  evolution  and  force  creation! 
on  our  children,  but  teachers  are  1 
ing  urged  to  do  so  anyway  by  pare 
claiming  that  their  children  hav( 
"right"  to  be  protected  from  kno\ 
edge  of  modern  science.  In  Kentuc 
a  school  superintendent  went  so 
as  to  order  that  textbook  pages 
glued  together  because  a  discussion 
the  Big  Bang  theory  did  not  inck 
Genesis's  account  of  creation  as  we 
Hitt  correctly  identifies  scienti 
creationism's  greatest  flaw:  no  m; 
ter  the  question  asked,  the  answer 
always  predetermined  by  the  re 
gious  beliefs  of  the  "scientist."  It  v. 


I  helpful  for  Hitt  to  point  out  that 

!!  ch  of  creation  science  amounts  to 

'jiuld  haves."  But  some  of  his  com- 

!  nts  may  mislead  readers  about 

i'  ilution's  contribution  to  our  store 

I  knowledge.  For  example,  evolu- 

aary  scientists  have  explained  how 

iimal[s]  evolve  an  eye  or  a  wing," 

)wing  how  the  forelimbs  of  a  com- 

in  ancestor  were  modified  in  dif- 

;nt  ways  to  become  birds'  wings, 

s'  wings,  and  the  forelegs  of  vari- 

;  other  animals. 

Surely  the  readers  of  Harper's  Mag- 
lie  don't  want  their  children  leam- 
;  that,  as  Wise  claims,  "flood  tec- 
lie  activity  heated  up  the  ocean 
f  aperature  to  thirty  degrees  celsius" 
temperature  lethal  to  much  ma- 
e  life),  or  that,  as  creation  scien- 
t  John  Woodmorappe  suggests, 
lah's  Ark  might  have  been  illumi- 
■  ced  by  fireflies!  They  need  to  know 
\  truth,  and  so  do  their  parents. 

ileen  Matsumura 
itional  Center  for  Science 
Education  -__     . 

rkeley,  Calif. 

'  IThe  end  of  Jack  Hitt's  essay  neatly 

capsulates  the  fear  at  the  heart  of 

;  anti-evolution  agenda.  Longing 

an  existence  imbued  with  "mean- 

I  f  from  without,  for  reassurance  of 
'c  from  above,  for  a  tidy  explana- 
m  for  why  we  are  what  we  are  and 

li  lere  we  are  going  hints  at  the  same 
ational  fear  that  makes  a  child 
;k  the  attention,  love,  and  ap- 
Dval  of  his  or  her  parents  and  oc- 
py  the  center  of  their  universe. 
'Darwin,  a  devout  man,  viewed  his 
ok  On  the  Origin  of  Species  as  "one 

r  ig  argument"  for  the  idea  of  "de- 
nt with  modification" — the  his- 

jjrical,  genealogical  relationship  of 
I  organisms.  This  is  a  view  that 
any  religious  people  have  found 
rfectly  compatible  with  their  faith 

\  cause  kinship  with  other  organ- 
ns  magnifies,  not  diminishes,  the 
3ry  of  their  God. 

But  the  creationist  agenda  means 
Dre  than  narcissism.  Besides  its  an- 
intellectualism  and  alarming  goal 
legislating  its  particular  received 
Jth,  the  more  pernicious  subtexts 
this  agenda  include  a  denial  of 
:rsonal  responsibility  and  the 
lunch  defense  of  a  status  quo  in 


which  everyone  knows  his  place — 
both  of  which  inhere  to  an  ideology 
built  on  the  notion  of  divine  order. 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  Origin, 
Darwin  points  out  that  "there  is 
grandeur  in  this  view  of  life  .  .  .";  I 
would  add  that  there  is  also  humility  in 
this  view  of  life,  a  lesson  that  hu- 
mankind, perhaps  fundamentalist 
zealots  especially,  could  stand  to  learn. 

]im  Costa 
CuUowhee,  N.C. 

Pity  Jack  Hitt  chose  only  to  inves- 
tigate and  write  about  the  orthodox, 
those  who  let  their  assumptions  dic- 
tate their  science.  1  speak,  of  course, 
of  both  the  young-earth  creationists, 
who  assume  the  earth  to  be  far 
younger  than  it  apparently  is,  and 
evolutionary  theorists,  who  assume, 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  macro- 
evolution,  natural  selection,  and  ran- 
dom mutations  have  given  rise  to  the 
incredible  complexity  and  sublime 
order  that  surrounds  and  includes  us. 

Like  the  young-earthers,  evolution- 
ists acknowledge  only  what  scientific 
evidence  fits  their  theory,  and  we 
should  not  assume  that  the  ground 
they  stand  on  is  any  more  solid. 
Stephen  Jay  Gould  has  said  that  nat- 
ural selection  and  random  mutation 
may  no  longer  be  viable  as  key  ele- 
ments of  evolutionary  theory.  Colin 
Patterson,  senior  paleontologist  for 
the  British  Museum,  is  oft  quoted  as 
saying  that  after  twenty  years  of 
studying  evolution,  he  could  not  list  a 
single  thing  that  he  knew  to  be  true 
about  it.  Physicist  Roger  Penrose  has 
said  that  the  chance  of  an  ordered 
universe  happening  at  random  is  10 
to  the  10  to  the  30th  against — a 
number  so  large  that  if  you  pro- 
grammed a  computer  to  write  a  mil- 
lion zeros  per  second,  it  would  take  a 
million  times  the  age  of  the  universe 
just  to  write  the  number  down. 

Ultimately,  one  has  to  wonder 
how  scientists  who  assume  the  pro- 
found presence  of  patterns  in  nature 
in  order  to  practice  their  very  art  can 
also  assume  that  those  patterns  de- 
veloped randomly,  from  nothingness. 
Patterns  imply  intelligence,  and  an 
ordered  creation  implies  an  orderer. 

Andy  Fletcher 
Colorado  Springs 


At 


running, 
cycling,  mountain  biking, 
golf,  tennis,  skiing,  swim- 
ming, volleyball,  and 
weight  training.  Author 
and  sports  psychologist 
Dr.  Steven  Ungerleider  in- 
terviews the  top  athletes 
as  they  reveal  their  mental 
preparation  to  excel.  Avail- 
able at  all  book  stores. 


II 


Going  to  the  Chapel? 

As  Fenton  Jnhnson  pointed  out  in 
his  essay  "Wedded  to  an  Illusion" 
[November  1996],  ^ays  and  lesbians 
are  not  necessarily  helping  themselves 
by  insisting  that  the  law  recognize 
their  right  to  marry.  For  years  now, 
people  have  known  that  the  form  of  a 
relationship  should  be  determined  on- 
ly by  those  in  the  relationship  and 
that  many  forms  are  possible.  Con- 
gress's Defense  of  Marriage  Act, 
which  was  signed  by  President  Clin- 
ton last  September,  attempts  to  bring 
back  the  days  when  everybody  knew 
1)  what  marriage  was  and  2)  that  it 
was  a  good  thing.  It  only  succeeds  in 
confimiing  that  those  days  are  gone. 

Do  gays  have  a  right  to  marry?  As 
much  right  as  anybody.  But  although 
legalized  gay  marriage  may  be  the 
shortest  route  to  the  economic  bene- 
fits that  government  confers  on 
straight  marriages,  gays  should  be- 
ware the  lure  of  "legitimizing,"  "con- 
firming," or  "committing  to"  their 
relationships  via  an  institution  that 
traditionally  doesn't  work  too  well. 
We  should  also  ask  whether  the  state 
has  any  legitimate  interest  in  punish- 
ing or  rewarding  citizens  for  the  way 
they  manage  their  personal  lives. 

The  state's  basis  tor  rewarding  mar- 
riage is,  ostensibly,  the  need  for  chil- 
dren to  be  protected  from  abandon- 
ment. Yet  the  protection  offered 
children  by  the  legal  and  ecclesiastical 
status  of  iT^arriage  is  already  somewhat 
attenuated,  and  I  suspect  that  the  real 
reason  behind  the  state's  preference 
for  heterosexuality  is  the  simple  fact 
that  heterosexuality  is  widespread 
among  voters  and  tends,  over  time,  to 
generate  new  taxpayers. 

Richard  Cri)Uider 
Glen  Allen,  Va. 

Like  many  ot  my  feminist  and 
tjueer  friends,  and  like  Fenton  John- 
son, i  have  watched  with  mixed  emo- 
tion the  impending  state  sanction  of  a 
lesbian  bond  in  Hawaii.  As  a  hetero- 
sexual feminist,  1  am  eager  to  see  the 
institution  of  marriage — the  corner- 
stone of  patriarchy — wither  away  and 
be  replaced  by  the  voluntary  commit- 
ments and  miprovised  families  John- 
son applauds.  As  a  realist  and  social 
egalitarian,  though,  1  know  that  mar- 


riage isn  t  going  to  disappear  anytime 
soon.  And  every  citizen  must  there- 
fore have  access  to  its  benefits. 

But  whereas  my  ambivalence  is 
strategic,  Johnson's  is  sentimental. 
He  seems  nostalgic  for  the  idea  of 
marriage  as  only  someone  forbidden 
it  can  be,  and  that  personal  attach- 
ment shows  up  in  his  ill-considered 
policy  recommendation:  that  gov- 
ernment confer  "rewards,"  in  the 
form  of  rax  breaks,  adoption  privi- 
leges, and  the  like,  on  "behavior  that 
contributes  to  social  stability." 

Contingent  on  heterosexual  mar- 
riage or  not,  such  benefits  would  be 
carrots  to  long-term  partnership,  the 
concomitant  sticks  of  which  are  ef- 
forts to  make  divorce  more  difficult. 
Johnson's  idea,  like  right-wing  efforts 
and  the  scores  of  stem  marriage  man- 
uals by  the  cimservative  Christians 
who  promote  them,  implies  that  such 
commitment  is  so  difficult  to  achieve 
that  it  requires  vigilance  and  prizes  for 
its  maintenance  and  painful  deter- 
rents to  its  dissolution. 

Marriage  and  comparable  cou- 
plings commonly  begin  with  love 
and  sex,  as  Johnson  says.  But  al- 
though they  endure  in  part  because 
of  these  things,  they  are  cemented 
ec^ually,  if  not  more  so,  by  improved 
financial  security,  joint  property,  his- 
tory, habit,  children,  in-laws,  mutual 
friends,  the  declining  sexual  mar- 
ketability of  the  partners,  and  AIDS. 
All  of  these  are  powerful  incentives 
to  getting  and  staying  together — in- 
deed, most  people  eventually  do 
both.  But  they  also  tempt  us  toward 
the  status  quo  that  coLipledom  has 
always  promoted. 

At  this  point,  the  state's  only  "in- 
terest" in  marriage  is  to  regulate  sex- 
uality, and  the  ham-handed  Defense 
of  Marriage  Act  reveals  the  anachro- 
nistic and  inherently  discriminatory 
nature  of  that  endeavor.  Govern- 
ment shiuild  distribute  social  welfare 
benefits,  such  as  affordable  health 
care  and  help  for  parents,  to  all  indi- 
viduals, neither  rewarding  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  consensual  relation- 
ship nor  punishing  deviance  from  it. 
Hawaii  governor  Ben  Cayetano  is 
right:  the  state  should  get  out  of  the 
marriage  business  altogether. 

Judith  Levine 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


A  Mine  Is  a  Terrible  Thin 
to  Waste 

Edwin  Dobb  should  he  commjid- 
ed  for  "Pennies  from  Hell,"  his;x- 
haustive  examination  of  Mon,na 
copper  mining  in  the  October  )96 
issue.  Although  I  might  quibble  iith 
the  title,  Dobb  illuminates  the  "s((az- 
ophrenic  attitude"  our  nationjtas 
adopted  toward  the  extractive  in|js- 
tries  when  he  writes  that  "it  itso 
transparently  hypocritical  not  tojid- 
mit  [our]  indebtedness."  ■', 

Each  American  consumes  40pO 
pounds  of  new  minerals  a  year,  yjias 
a  nation  we  seem  unwilling  to  |ce 
the  consequences  of  this  vorac|*is 
appetite.  Butte's  Berkeley  Pit  s^- 
fied  that  appetite  with  more  thaffl3 
billion  pounds  of  copper  in  neaffa 
hundred  years  of  operation.  MucW 
this  copper  was  transformed  intone"' 
wire  through  which  electricitjis 
now  ccmducted  from  coast  to  coaj. 

The  Berkeley  Pit  is  an  examplioi 
yesterday's  technology.  Today,  Site 
and  federal  laws  protect  the  et'i- 
ronment,  and  mining  compares 
must  comply  with  more  than  tltet, 
dozen  federal  laws  and  regulatMj 
covering  their  operations.  McP- 
over,  it  is  important  to  note  tiat 
mining  has  touched  less  than  c  e- 
quarter  of  one  percent  of  all  ie„ 
land  in  the  United  States.  !  ;> 

Members  of  the  National  Minij^l 
Association  have  invested  hund  df* 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  protect 
environment  and  reclaim  mi 
lands.  Mining  strives  to  operate  inm 
environmentally  sensitive  manit:% 
protecting  wildlife,  reclaiming  ab 
doned  mine  sites,  and  using  new  te 
nologies  to  enhance  the  environm(s.ff 

As  we  have  communicatedij 
President  Clinton,  it  takes  a  minijd 
build  that  bridge  to  the  twenty-| 
century  of  which  he  is  so  fo| 
Without  mining  you  cannot  builj| 
bridge,  literally  or  figuratively, 
anywhere.  The  question  is  whet 
we  will  produce  the  minerals  for 
bridge  in  the  United  States,  with 
attendant  economic  benefits,  or 
port  them  from  abroad. 

Richard  L.  Laivsorx 
President, 

National  Mining  Association 
Washington,  D.C. 
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^od  for  Thought 

I  write  in  response  to  "Fine  Din- 
hg's  Biggest  Threat"  in  the  Readings 
ection  of  your  December  1996  issue, 
a  which  I  was  wrongly  placed  among 
hose  New  York  Times  restaurant  crit- 
;s  who  do  not  take  price  into  consid- 
eration when  making  evaluatioiis. 
'  Yes,  I  do.  So  did  my  predecessor, 
'ohn  Canaday.  The  legend  accompa- 
lying  my  reviews  stated  that  ratings 
leflected  my  reaction  to  food  and  set- 
ice  in  relation  to  price.  This  was  ex- 
nlained  months  ago  on  Page  Six  of 
he  New  York  Post,  and  I'm  surprised 
darper's  would  waste  space  on  some- 
hing  that  is  both  trivial  and  old  news. 

Aimi  Sheraton 
Jew  York  City 

iVallace  in  Wonderland? 

We  enjoyed  Richard  Wallace's 
(Malice  in  Wonderland"  in  the  No- 
vember 1996  Readings.  It  soon  be- 
',ame  clear  to  us,  however,  that  the 
author  was  trying  to  unburden  him- 
telf  He  seemed  as  obsessed  with  ana- 
grams as  was  Lewis  Carroll  himself, 
md  sure  enough,  the  first  paragraph  of 
lis  article  contains  a  grisly  confession. 
Rearranging  the  letters  of: 
This  is  my  story  of  Jack  the  Ripper,  the 
i   man  behind  Britain's  worst  unsolved 
'   murders.  It  is  a  story  that  points  to  the 
unlikeliest  of  suspects:  a  man  who 
wrote  children's  stories.  That  man  is 
Charles  Dodgson,  better  known  as 
Lewis  Carroll,  author  of  such  beloved 
I   books  as  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

we  arrive  at: 

The  truth  is  this:  1,  Richard  Wallace, 
stabbed  and  killed  a  muted  Nicole 
Brown  in  cold  blood,  severing  her 
throat  with  my  trusty  shiv's  strokes.  1 
set  up  Orenthal  James  Simpson,  who 
is  utterly  innocent  of  this  murder.  P.S. 
I  also  wrote  Shakespeare's  sonnets, 
and  a  lot  of  Francis  Bacon's  works  too. 

Painfully  obvious  once  you  spot  it, 
sn't  it?  Off  with  his  head! 


^rancis  Heaney 
view  York  City 


Guy  Jacobson 
Bridgewater,  N.J. 


iditors'  Note: 

Due  to  a  printer's  error,  a  section  of 
he  January  issue  appeared  on  the 
vrong  paper  stock.  We  regret  any  puz- 
lement  this  may  have  caused  our 
eaders. 


Help  US  rebuild 
America's  inner  cities... 

and  we'll  pay  you  back  with  interest! 

All  of  our  IRAs  are  targeted  directly 
to  the  inner-city  neighborhoods  we  serve. 
Plus,  you'll  earn  an  attractive,  guaranteed 
return  for  your  retirement  —  with  dollars 
that  help  build  cities  today. 
Contact  John  Houghton  for  details: 
800-669-7725,  ext.  5636, 


deposit@sbk.com. 


MEMBER  FDIC 


South  Shore  Bank 

Where  America  banks  its  values. 


If  may  be  small.  IWa  fl-c  l'>()S(.'  Acoustic  W.ivc  iiiusk  system  is  Jcliiiiulv  an 
overachiever.  The  unit  teafin'es  a  compact  disc  phiyer,  an  AM/FM  radio,  a  handy 
remote  control,  and  our  patented  acotistic  waveguide  speaker  technology.  And 
it  produces  a  rich,  natnial  sound  c|iiality  comparable  to  audio  systems  costing 
thonsands  of  dollars.  We  know  that's  hard  to  believe.  So  we're  ready  to  prove  it. 
Call  or  write  now  for  our  complimentary  guide  to  this  award-winning  system. 
Because,  like  the  system  itself,  it's  available  directly  from  Bose. 

(:all  today.  1-800-898-BOSE,  ext.  A397 

Mr./Miv/M.;. ( >_ ^1 \ 


D.iytimc  Tclcpliii 


St.uc  Zip 
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Uv'cr  the  past  year,  the  Subaru  Outback" 
has  taken  on  some  of  the  biggest  names 
in  the  automotive  industry.  And  to 
the  surprise  of  many,  The  World's  First 
Sport-utility  Wagon'  has  proven  a 
worthy  competitor  for  the  world's  leading 


made  quick  work  of  America  v  number 
one  sport-utilit\  vehicle,  Jinishing  a  full 


Subaru  Oulhiuk  (0  M  mph  iii  10  0  i 


ford  l\p]orcr  iO-W  mph  in  III)',  sec  J' 

second  ahead  of  its  fiercest  competitor 


Wheel  Driving  System,  which  allows  the  \ 
Outback  to  constantly  monitor  chang-  - 
ing  road  conditions  and  transfer  power 
from  the  wheels  that  slip  to  the  wheels  that  ■■ 
grip.  You'll  find  plenty  of  other  safety  ' 
features,  too.  Including  four-channel  ABS,  jl 


sport-utility  vehicles,  besting  the  Blazer 
on  turning  stability 
and  conquering  the 
Grand  Cherokee  on 
gas  mileage.  So  this 
time,  we  set  our 
sights  on  a  brand-new  challenge:  beating 
the  Ford  Explorer  and  its  standard  V6  on 
zero-to-sixty  acceleration.  Now  at  first 
glance,  our  2. 5-liter  boxer  engine  may 
have  appeared  to 
be  no  match  for 

such  a  formidable  opponent.  But 
thanks  to  the  added  traction  of 
full-time  Subaru  All-Wheel 
Drive,  the  feisty 
Outback 


WEfflOOREDi 


COAfPARE  THE  SUBARU  OUTBACK* 

Subaru 
Outback 

mhcltior^om, 
Icity/hinhnayiir )     [2l|27 

fo,  J  Explorer 
XLT 

IS.  20 

Chcirolec    jeepCrand 
Blan-r  LS     Cherokee 

16,22        Ii.'20 

Ground  Clearance 
(,nl                               7.5 

6,7 

8  3              7S 

From  Legroom/ 
Headroom  (m  )       40.2/43.3 

f<)'>'42  4 

m/42  4    178/414 

r,K,ng                      $23,790 

ui.m 

$26.17i      $27,840 

Tlic  New  1997 

OUTBACK 


Of  course,  speed  isn  't  the  only  reason 
the  Subaru  Outback 
is  off  to  such  a 
fast  start  with  car 
buyers.  Its  unique 
hybrid  design  com- 
bines the  smooth  ride  and  fuel  economy 
of  a  passenger  sedan  with  the  rugged 
capabilities  of  a  sport-utility,  for  a  driving 
adventure  like  no  other  There's  also  the 
^fthe  Subaru  All - 


MJc-impuLi  bciuns,  crumple  zones 
and  standard  dual  air  bags.' 
So  see  your  Subaru  dealer 
for  a  test-drive,  visit  our  website 
at  http:/^www.subaru.coin 
or  make  a  quick  call  to 
our  toll-free  number: 
I-800-WANT-AWD.  But 
you'd  better  step  on  it.  Because  these 
babies  really  are  going  fast. 


The  Beauty  ofAll-Wheel Drive 


iCLompansonho'.cdonnhwufoilura'-.pMi'.bfd-.pcLK  Prumghncdon  V? MSRP  Subaru  Oiiihock  -iEiToDd  VdMSRP for  comparahl}  equipped competnin-  wbictes,  not  mclud 
V  Bbuci  ba^cjon  USK-.cnij.cdd,',  hia^l.H.ctcnUn'ul.-U  0-61) mph ai<claatnmv^  f_xpk>vcrv.uh^tar^dardV6en0mtha%cdonUSAC-(entfkdlc-Hmg.  fMwa)-iwear  leatixM 


NOTEBOOK 

Economic  correctness 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


'Vhat  I  want  to  see  above  all  is  that  this 
emains  a  country  where  someone  can 
iways  get  rich. 

— Ronald  Reagan 


m. 


hen  the  Republican  majorities 
'a  Congress  began  busying  themselves 
n  early  December  with  preliminary 
avestigations  of  the  Lippo  Group,  the 
ndonesian  cartel  said  to  have  sup- 
died  extravagant  gifts  of  cash  to  last 
lear's  presidential  campaign,  the  first 
lewspaper  reports  seemed  as  straight- 
Drward  as  an  old  Charlie  Chan  movie 
-cunning  oriental  businessmen  lure 
ich  but  toolish  American  tourist  into 
crooked  mah-jongg  game  in  a  water- 
ront  opium  den.  The  papers  didn't 
ack  for  details — President  Clinton's 
xchange  of  notes  and  visits  with 
4ochtar  Riady,  the  mysterious  com- 
ngs  and  goings  of  John  Huang,  "dis- 
>roportionate  influence"  brought  to 
lear  on  the  making  of  American  for- 
ign  policy,  large  campaign  contribu- 
ions  abruptly  returned  by  the  Demo- 
ratic  National  Committee — and  for 
■.  few  days  it  looked  as  if  the  story  was 
ikely  to  bloom  into  big  news. 

But  the  moral  lesson  apparently 
vas  harder  to  draw  than  the  head- 
ines  implied,  and  before  the  month 
vas  out  I  was  receiving  telephone 
alls  from  nervous  Washington  cor- 
espondents in  search  of  experts 
vhom  they  could  consult  on  the  fin- 
T  points  of  foreign  trade.  Did  I  know 
;nybody  reliable  on  Wall  Street,  and 
vhat  was  the  name  of  Disney's  man 
vho  understood  the  market  in  off- 
hore  bribes.'  If  Air  France  could  hire 


Senator  Dole  to  sell  weekend  flights 
to  Paris,  what  prevented  the  Lippo 
Group  from  hiring  President  Clinton 
to  sell  Coca-Cola  in  Vietnam?  If  the 
global  economy  was  nothing  other 
than  a  gigantic  shopping  mall  and  if 
an  Indonesian  billionaire  wished  to 
buy  an  American  president  instead 
of  an  American  airplane  or  an 
American  truck,  why  make  the 
transaction  unpleasant  or  unneces- 
sarily difficult? 

The  confusion  was  both  technical 
and  philosophical,  and  the  range  of 
questions  suggested  that  the  senior 
officers  of  the  national  news  media 
lacked  a  doctrine  of  economic  cor- 
rectness. They  knew  that  under  the 
rules  of  the  new  economic  world  or- 
der the  value  ot  national  sovereignty 
had  been  much  reduced — becoming 
roughly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  pic- 
turesque backgrounds  in  an  impor- 
tant movie  or  a  trendy  restaurant — 
and  they  understood  that  the 
Japanese  already  owned  most  of  the 
Hollywood  movie  studios,  that  Ru- 
pert Murdoch  owned  the  New  York 
Post  and  Fox  News,  and  that  Ha- 
chette,  a  French  publishing  syndi- 
cate, had  acquired  the  franchise  on 
John  F.  Kennedy  Jr.,  the  best  of 
America's  political  brand  names.  But 
if  most  ot  what  was  worth  buying  in 
the  American  auction  already  had 
been  sold  to  foreign  bidders,  on  what 
text  could  they  construct  indignant 
sermons  about  the  purchase  of  an  al- 
ready discounted  President  tor  a  price 
well  below  that  of  an  Alaskan  torest? 

Their  most  pressing  questions  I  re- 


ferred to  a  friend  who  trades  interna- 
tional currencies  tor  Salomon  Broth- 
ers, but  then  it  occurred  to  me  to 
make  note  of  the  words  and  phrases 
that  lately  have  come  to  express  the 
trend  of  the  times.  The  meanings 
flutter  in  the  prevailing  wind  of 
opinion  like  telltales  fixed  to  the 
mast  of  a  sailboat,  and  over  the 
course  ot  the  last  two  or  three  years 
the  definitions  appeared  to  have 
shifted  quite  a  few  compass  points  to 
the  right.  The  device  of  an  alphabet- 
ical list  I  borrowed  from  Gustave 
Flaubert,  who  compiled  his  Dictio- 
nary of  Accepted  Ideas  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  who  was  thoughtful  enough  to 
indicate  preferred  tones  of  voice  as 
well  as  to  supply  suggestions  tor  apt 
quotation  and  supplemental  phrase. 

ACCOUNTANTS 

The  unacknowledged  legislators  of 
the  world. 

ARISTOTLE 

The  first  capitalist.  He  defined 
slaves  as  "animated  tools"  and  classi- 
fied them  among  the  animals  and 
plants. 

AWE 

Proper  show  of  respect  when  ad- 
dressing persons  blessed  with  annual 
incomes  in  excess  ot  $500,000.  (See 
FREEDOM.) 

BUREAUCRATS 

Not  to  be  scoffed  at.  They're  the 
people  who  write  the  tax  exemp- 
tions. "What  else  is  a  banker  or  a 
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businessman  it  not  an  enli,L;hronei.l 
hureaiicrat?" 

CAMrAKSN  PROMISES 

Pulitical  financial  proJucrs;  the 
equivalents  ot  junk  hiinds. 

CfLEBRlTY 

Wealth  incarnate.  The  li\'es  ot  the 
saints. 

CEOS 

Heroes  ot  our  tune.  Their  decisive 
hahit  ot  mind  allows  them  to  order 
tlie  dismissal  of  40,000  supertluous 
workers  without  a  mciment's  thought 
or  delay.  Reter  to  them  as  champions 
ot  the  people. 

CH.ARITY 

The  road  to  hell. 

CHINA 

Land  ot  hoiuidless  opportunity. 
Every  two  weeks  another  4,000  Chi- 
nese become  millionaires. 

CIA 

Should  be  privatized.  (See  YEL- 
LOWSTONE NATIONAL  r^^RK.) 

CONSERVATIVE 

Ask  grandly,  "When  v\'as  America 
anythiiig  other  than  a  conservative 
country?" 

CORPORATION,  TRANSNATIONAL 

Dominant  institution  of  the  late 
twentieth  century,  comparable  to 
the  medieval  Church  or  the  Roman 
legions  in  the  first  century  A. P.  Be- 
cause it  exists  in  the  realm  of  pure 
abstraction  (like  money  and  the 
Holy  Ghost),  it  can  give  birth  to  its 
own  parents. 

c:ORRUrTION 

Sign  oi  a  mature  society.  The  prac- 
tice of  taking  bribes  teaches  the  lesson 
oi  tolerance. 

CULTURE 

Overrated.  Quote  Winstoii  Chur- 
chill, "Culture  is  the  glittering  scum 
that  floats  on  the  ri\-er  of  produc- 
tion." 

I  )EMt  X  -RACY 

Outworn  system  ot  government, 
unequal  to  the  tasks  ot  the  twenty- 
first  century.  A  luxury  that  no  first- 
rate  natit)n  can  continue  to  atfori.1. 
Quote  John  Aeiams,  "There  ne\'er 
was  a  democracy  that  d\d  not  commit 
suickle." 
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ixx;s 

Inspire  trust. 

PRUt;  TRAPE 

Must  be  stopped. 

ELECTORATE,  THE  AMERICAN 

Suffers  from  apathy.  Compare  the 
affliction  to  Hutch  elm  disease, 
"blighting  the  forests  oi  trectloni." 

ETHICS 

Local  or  regional  customs,  like 
Basque  folk  songs  or  Bolivian  hats. 
St)ld  at  steep  discounts  in  the  gk)bal 
economy. 

FAMILY  VALUES 

Sacrosanct.  Must  be  protected  at 
all  costs.  Avoid  attempting  to  define 
the  phrase.  Also  describes  the  Mafia. 

EAse;iSM 

A  much  happier  system  of  govern- 
ment than  generally  supposed.  Hitler 
ga\e  it  a  bad  name. 

EREEPOM 

Synonymous  with  an  income  of 

$500,000  a  year.  (See  AWE.) 

EREE  MARKET 

The  few  people  who  still  question 
its  omniscience  are  the  kind  of  people 
v\'ho  belong  to  weird  religious  sects. 

EUR  COAT 

Symbol  ot  democracy.  (See  MC- 
IX^NALP'S.) 

FUTURE,  THE 

Under  the  management  ot  the 
World  Trade  Organization  in  Gene- 
va. The  resident  clerks  envision 
higher  walls,  better  waste-disposal 
systems,  more  prisons. 

GENEROSITY 

Reckless  impulse.  CJompare  it  to 
drtink  Llri\'ing. 

GLOBAL  EC_:ONOMY 

Engineered  by  wise  financiers  to 
guarantee  the  happiness  ot  mankind. 
The  mechanism  is  very  expensive  and 
very  delicate,  rec]uiring  the  participa- 
tion ot  in\'estors  instead  ot  citizens. 

tiREEP 

Tasteless  word.  Substitute  "hus- 
bandry" or  "prudence." 

ILAMILTON,  ALE.XANPFR 

Recognized  at  King  last  as  the  true 
father  ot  the  country.  Praise  him 
withoLit  stint. 


Twenty  years  ago  he  was  most' 
known  tor  having  been  killed  in|i 
duel.  His  new  place  in  the  panthcili 
of  American  demigods  is  founded  >i 
his  prescience.  Well  ahead  of  I'i 
time,  he  understood  the  important 
of  banks  and  child  labor.  On  the  1;'- 
ter  point,  you  may  quote  him  diivo 
ly:  "Women  and  children  are  re- 
i.lerei.1  nmre  useful,  and  the  lattj' 
more  early  useful,  by  manufacturi  ; 
establishments  than  they  vvouLl  i)t> 
erwise  be." 

I 

HISTORY 

Anything  that  appears  on  tele\^ 
sioiY.  Say,  "In  Ken  Burns  we  ha  t 
found  tnir  Macaulay  and  our  Gibboiy 

IPEALISM 

Dangerous  substance.  If  left  stand- 
ing too  long  at  room  temperature  c^i 
a  library  table,  idealism  congeals  inii 
idet)logy,  which  breeds  totalitariai' 
ism  and  puritanical  reigns  of  virtij. 
Robespierre  was  an  idealist.  So  vv]i 
Lenin. 

INPIVIPUALISM  ' 

Priceless  commodity. 

t 
KURL^S 

Always  betrayed. 

LEAPERS 

AH,  alas,  defunct.  Gone  with  t-; 
buffalo  that  once  ennobled  tl>: 
Great  Plains. 

LIBERAL  '■ 

Synonym  for  anything  weak,  so); 
effeminate,  obsolete,  or  un-Ames* 
can.  Always  pronounced  with  an  iijfc 
tonation  of  scorn. 

Four  years  ago  the  rules  of  rheto' 
cal  decency  obliged  President  BlL: 
to  mask  the  insult  with  a  eii- 
phemism — "the  L  word."  The  Dd: 
campaigiY  could  afford  to  speak  mc'. 
plainly.  "The  country  in  the  mea 
time  had  learned  to  properly  evalui^ 
the  ruinous  cost  ot  good  intentions. 

LITERATURE  , 

Deccirative  art;  belongs  to  tljk 
same  category  of  ornament  as  thrct 
pillows  and  lawn  sculpture. 

MC;PONALP'S 

Symbid  of  tleimicracy.  (See  El'. 
c;oAT.) 

MONEY  i 

The  litjht  of  the  world  and  tli: 


I 

I 


andate  of  Heaven.  Impossible  to 
/  enough  in  its  favor. 

:nopoly 

Glorious  manifestation  of  human 
genuity.  The  source  of  all  our 
essings.  Why  the  department 
ores  never  run  out  of  Italian  suits 
.d  French  cologne. 

JLTICULTURALISM 

The  department  stores  understand 

better  than  the  universities. 

iTIONALlSM 

Last  refuge  of  small  and  impover- 
led  countries  without  a  well-devel- 
ed  tourist  trade.  Instead  of  tennis 
urts  and  boat  marinas  they  have 
eet  riots  and  torn  flags. 

JTRAGE 

In  short  supply.  Driven  off  the  mar- 
t  during  the  last  two  years  by  the  70 
rcent  rise  of  the  Dow  Jones  Indus- 
al  Average.  NXTien  Dole  asked  after 
whereabouts  during  the  final,  des- 
rate  week  of  last  November's  presi- 
ntial  campaign,  he  was  informed  by 
;e  polls  that  it  was  where  it  was  sup- 
sed  to  be — stored  safely  in  the  attic 
th  the  Bob  Dylan  records. 

iLITICS 

Expensive  pastime,  like  golf  or 
ng  gliding.  Once  enjoyed  by  farm- 
;  and  populists;  now  pursued  most- 
by  people  who  can  afford  their 
m  airplanes. 

OR,  THE 

By-products  of  the  global  econo- 
)'.  They  perform  a  necessary  ser- 
:e,  reminding  people  more  fortu- 
tely  placed  that  the  advancement 
learning  does  not  come  cheap, 
at  civilization  entails  sacrifice. 
In  the  early  months  of  the  Clin- 
n  Administration  it  was  thought 
at  the  government  might  do  some- 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  But  that 
IS  before  the  poor  were  redefined 
object  lessons  and  cautionary 
es.  To  make  them  rich  would  de- 
oy  their  purpose. 

OFITS 

Never  indecent  or  obscene. 

OGUE  STATES" 

Must  be  punished  and  made  ex- 
iples  of,  if  necessary  by  the  occa- 
>nal  bombing  of  a  camel  caravan 
onewhere  in  Libya  or  Iraq,  if  for  no 


other  reason  than  to  show  bullies  in 
Phoenix  and  New  Orleans  that 
nothing  good  can  come  from  playing 
with  explosives. 

RUSSIANS 

They  brought  ruin  on  themselves 
because  for  seventy-four  years  they 
forgot  that  money  is  God. 

SELF-INTEREST 

Always  preceded  by  "enlight- 
ened." Worthy  cause.  The  Puritan 
forefathers  believed  that  God's  grace 
revealed  itself  as  property. 

SMITH,  ADAM 

Great  man.  Praise  him  without 
stint.  The  eighteenth-century  avatar 
of  Bill  Gates. 

SUPERFLUOUS 

Word  applied  to  people,  never  to 
hotels  or  automobiles. 

TECHNOLOGY 

Indispensable.  Hard  to  remember 
how  one  got  along  without  it. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Necessary  check  on  inflation. 

UNITED  NATIONS 

Victorian  boarding  school  at 
which  the  United  States  has  accept- 
ed the  post  of  headmaster. 

UTOPIA 

Once  imagined  as  a  place,  or  at 
least  as  a  possible  destination.  Now 
understood  as  a  state  of  mind  and  an 
escape  from  stres:,  as  near  at  hand  as 
a  prescription  for  Prozac  or  the  next 
plane  to  Florida. 

VIRTUE 

Best  practiced  by  the  poor,  who 
have  more  need  of  it. 

WARS 

The  only  important  ones  involve 
large  corporations,  not  nation-states. 

WASHINGTON  COLUMNISTS 

None  of  them  believe  what  they 
write.  They  drive  expensive  cars  and 
subsist  on  shiitake  mushrooms. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 
Should  be  privatized.  (See  CIA.) 

ZAIRE 

Corrupt  country  in  Africa.  Proves 
the  futility  of  giving  money  to  people 
who  don't  understand  it.  Once  fa- 
mous for  elephants.  h 
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In  hi  s,  first  nonfiction  col  lection, ■ 
■  the  award-winning  author , of 
Infinite  Jesf,  trains  his  fierce 
curiosity,  formidable,  intellect.and 
ironic  wit  on  subjects  as  diverse 
asthe  Illinois  State  Fair,  the  pro- ^ 
fessional  tennis  circuit,-  the.  films 
,  of  David  Lynch,,  and  the;  agoniz- 
ing pleasures  of  a  .seven-night 
"Caribbearivcruise.   , :        ;    : 

"A  writer  of  virtyoSic  talents 
who  Can  seerningly  db  anything/' 

7— A/ewVor/c  Tinies'      ■. ,  /• ' 

"the  funniest  writer  of  his       :     ^ 
generation"  ';,  .. -  ^ 
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REMY  MARTIN 

lUO      ' ,.(  champagne  cognac  from  tl't  Icirtofthe 
i/iMi  celebrated growDig  region  in  I  ranee.    .^_. 

To  leant  more  about  cognac  and  the  world 

ofRemy  Martin,  call  I-800-678-REMYfor  our 

lO-minute  video.  Complimentary, 

while  supplies  last;  offer  expires  5-31-97. 


HARPER'S  INDEX 


Average  percentage  increase  in  the  national  homicide  rate  for  every  one  percent  increase  in  the  unemployment  rate  :  5.6 

dumber  of  serious  crimes  prevented  by  every  $1  miUion  spent  incarcerating  repeat  felons,  according  to  a  RAND  study  :  61 

Number  prevented  by  every  $1  million  spent  on  high-school  graduation  incentives  :  258 

Percentage  of  federal  spending  on  entitlement  programs  that  goes  to  programs  for  the  poor  s  23 

Percentage  of  budget  cuts  to  entitlements  made  by  the  104th  Congress  that  will  come  from  those  programs  ;  93 

Ratio  of  U.S.  defense  spending  to  the  combined  total  spent  by  Russia,  China,  North  Korea,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Libya  :  2:1 

Chances  that  a  dollar  of  foreign  aid  is  spent  in  the  U.S.  :  4  in  5 

Percentage  change  since  January  1995  in  the  amount  of  food  the  average  Mexican  family  eats  :  -29 

Amount  that  "side  agreements"  in  NAFTA  require  the  U.S.  to  spend  on  environmental  cleanup  :  $1,500,000,000 

Amount  the  U.S.  had  spent  by  the  end  of  1996  :  0 

Percentage  return  on  investment  that  a  person  who  smuggles  cocaine  into  Miami  can  expect :  300 

Percentage  return  on  investment  that  a  person  who  smuggles  Freon  into  Miami  can  expect :  1,200 

A.mount  that  is  being  spent  by  the  federal  and  state  governments  to  preserve  the  Florida  panther,  per  panther  :  $4,800,000 

Amount  that  is  being  spent  to  preserve  the  painted  snake  coil  forest  snail,  per  snail :  $1.17 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  believe  that  Joan  of  Arc  is  Noah's  wife  :  12 

Price  paid  at  an  Indiana  auction  last  September  for  a  1975  Ford  Escort  previously  owned  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  :  $102,000 

Price  paid  at  a  Los  Angeles  auction  last  September  for  a  drug-rehab  discharge  form  signed  by  Kurt  Cobain  :  $1,150 
i  Percentage  of  the  heroin  and  cocaine  consumed  each  year  that  is  consumed  by  people  on  bail,  probation,  or  parole  :  60 

Number  of  times  that  the  mother-in-law  of  Washington,  D.C.,  mayor  Marion  Barry  has  run  for  president :  2 

vmount  that  Western  Village,  a  Japanese  theme  park,  spent  constructing  an  80-foot  replica  of  Mount  Rushmore  :  $30,000,000 

Tons  of  rock  that  Alabama  has  imported  in  the  last  two  years  for  chain  gangs  to  crush  :  188 

Number  of  minor  planets  named  after  rock  musicians  :  8 

Amount  that  image  consultancy  Double  XXposure  charges  to  teach  etiquette  to  hip-hop  and  rap  artists,  per  class  s  $250 

Year  in  which  Tupperware  salespeople  began  to  say  that  air  is  "whispered"  out  of  containers  rather  than  "burped"  :  1990 

Number  of  years  the  mother  in  the  Family  Circus  cartoon  had  the  same  hairstyle  before  changing  it  last  year  :  36 

Hours  of  training  required  to  become  a  licensed  hair  braider  in  New  York  City  :  900 

Hours  of  training  required  to  become  a  New  York  City  emergency  medical  technician  :  1 17 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  believe  that  career  preparation  should  begin  in  elementary  school :  18 

Percentage  of  children  between  6  and  9  who  know  that  Jerry  Lewis  was  the  star  of  the  original  Nutty  Professor  :  66 

Chances  that  an  American  adult  knows  how  long  it  takes  the  Earth  to  orbit  the  sun  :  1  in  2 

Chances  that  a  public-high-school  student  is  taught  physical  sciences  by  a  teacher  without  a  science  background  s  1  in  2 

Percentage  of  public-high-school  teachers  who  favor  banning  students  from  kissing  and  hugging  on  school  grounds  s  69 

Percentage  of  the  light  switches  in  Bob  Packwood's  private  Senate  quarters  that  were  on  dimmers  :  100 

Number  of  Shakespeare's  37  plays  that  West  Virginia  senator  Robert  Byrd  has  quoted  on  the  Senate  floor  :  37 

Number  of  seconds  that  the  average  person  can  wait  for  an  elevator  before  becoming  visibly  agitated  ;  40 

Chances  that  a  patient  on  the  national  waiting  list  for  an  organ  will  receive  one  this  year  :  1  in  3 

bst  of  a  1 -pound,  anatomically  correct,  chocolate  human  heart  replica,  from  the  Anatomical  Chart  and  Model  Catalog  :  $16.95 

Number  of  candy  hearts  that  the  New  England  Confectionery  Company  made  last  year  :  8,000,000,000 

Number  that  said,  "Fax  Me"  i  1,700,000 


Figures  cited  have  been  adjusted  jor  inflation  and  are  the  latest  available  as  of  December  J  996.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  76. 

"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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NOW  IN  ITS  THIRD  PRINTING! 


THE  BOOK  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
AND  THE  AMERICAN  SPECTATOR 
ELIEVE   IS  "NASTY"  AND  "WRONG'* 


"This  is  a  nasty  book  . . ." 
— New  York  Times  Book  Review 

"Gene  Lyons  is  more 

than  just  wrong." 

— The  American  Spectator 

"[Lyons]  makes  a  strong 
case  that  the  whole  White- 
water business  is  'possibly  the 
most  politically  charged  case 
of  journalistic  malpractice  in 
recent  American  history.' " 
— The  Atlantic  Monthly 

"Lyons  ofters  the  first  fully  cred- 
ible version  of  what  happened." 
— New  York  magazine 

"Lyons  sounds  like  the  last  sane 
voice  in  the  diti  of  the  asylum." 
— The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

"Lyons  doesn't  claim  that  the  Clin- 
tons never  did  anything  wrong,  but 
he  convincingly  shows  that  many 
[Whitewater]  charges  against  them 
are  exaggerated,  politically  motivated 
or  flat-out  wrong" 
— The  [Cleveland]  Plam  Dealer 

"Lyons  attacks  with  the  same  zeal  that  New  York 
Times  columnist  William  Satire  displays  when  he  goes 
after  public  officials  whose  veracity  he  doubts.  The 
result  has  been  indignation  in  the  media  and  a  coun- 
terattack on  Lyons 's  credibility." 
— Christian  Science  Monitor 


'Drawing  on  years  of  newspaper- 
ing,  Lyons  catalogs  a  disturbing 
ist  of  mistakes  and  omissions 
that  he  found  in  stories  by  the 
national  press,  especially  [the] 
New  York  Times ..." 
— Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

"[His]  book,  which  follows  a 
earlier  Harper's  Magazine  ar- 
ticle, adds  to  the  growing 
and  legitimate  argument 
that  America's  mainstrean 
press,  far  from  being  ideo- 
ogical,  has  simply  gone 
bloodthirsty." 
— Los  Angeles  Times  Boo/'j 
Review 

"Guaranteed  to  make 

you  mad  . . .  Gene  Lyon5 

and  Harper's  Magazine 

ought  to  have  a 

Pulitzer  for  digging  at 

the  rot  in  the  political  press,  but  th 

press  will  see  they  don't  get  one."  — Arkansas  Times 

"[A]  timely,  important  book."  — Publishers  Weekly 

"He  demonstrates  pretty  convincingly  that  the  Time 
investigative  reporter  who  broke  the  story  ignored  o: 
didn't  understand  crucial  information  . . ." 

— Newsckiy 

"An  excellent  exegesis  of  Whitewater." 
— Molly  Ivins 


Availahl;  at  Banics  &  Nohk,  Border's,  Waldenhonks, 

Crown  Bookstores,  and  other  fine  bookstores  nationwide. 

Also  avaikihle  thronp^h  the  H;irper's  Magazine  Bookshelf  advertisement . 

PAPER,  $9.95 


FRANKLIN 
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READINGS 


[Trade-offs] 

CLINTON'S  BOGUS 
EARTH  DAYS 


From  "Dirty  Dealing,"  by  Jeffrey  St.  Clair  and 
Alexander  Cockburn,  in  the  Fall  J  996  issue  of 
Forest  Voice,  published  in  Eugene,  Oregon.  The 
authors  examined  the  environmental  proposals  and 
"deals"  that  President  Clinton  announced  in  the 
months  prior  to  last  Islovember's  election;  they  then 
outlined  the  "hidden  costs"  of  each  action. 

THE  DEAL:  In  August,  just  weeks  before  the 
Democratic  Convention,  Clinton  traveled  to 
Yellowstone  to  announce  that  the  oldest  park 
in  the  nation  had  been  saved  from  predations 
on  its  northern  border  by  the  Canadian  mining 
giant,  Noranda.  In  exchange  for  dropping  its 
plan  to  gouge  out  a  sc]|uare-mile  hole  in  Mon- 
tana's Beartooth  Mountains  in  search  of  gold, 
Clinton  offered  the  company  $65  million 
worth  of  federal  properties  elsewhere.  The  na- 
tional press  faithfully  depicted  Clinton  as  the 
savior  of  Yellowstone. 

THE  COST:  The  salvation  of  YelK)wstnne  is 
far  from  a  done  deal.  It  turns  out  that  Noranda 
has  veto  power  over  any  of  the  federal  proper- 
ties offered,  and  the  feds  cannot  find  enough 
land  to  Noranda's  taste  in  Montana.  If  the 
search  is  to  be  extended  outside  the  state,  it 
will  require  congressional  approval,  which — 
given  the  secrecy  and  speed  with  which  the 


deal  was  hatched — is  uiilikely  to  happen  soon, 
if  ever.  Indeed,  Montana's  Republican  senator, 
Conrad  Burns,  has  already  vowed  to  kill  any 
such  maneuver. 

Even  if  Noranda's  land  demands  are  met, 
talk  of  Yellowstone's  salvation  is  both  prepos- 
terous and  premature.  The  mining  sites  that 
the  company  planned  represent  but  a  handful 
of  the  more  than  six  thousand  gold-mining 
claims  in  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem,  any  one 
of  which  could  pose  an  equivalent  threat  to  the 
region's  rivers,  mountains,  and  wildlife. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  Noranda  exchange 
has  given  a  green  light  to  anyone  holding 
mining  claims  around  Yellowstone  or  any  oth- 
er national  park:  line  up  the  bulldozers  in 
front  of  the  park  gates  and  wait  for  the  White 
House  to  phone  with  a  lucrative  buyout  offer. 
Indeed,  orily  days  after  the  President's  appear- 
ance at  Yellowstone,  a  Wyoming  company 
filed  175  mining  claims  along  the  ecologically 
pristine  Rocky  Mountain  Front  east  of  Glacier 
National  Park. 

THE  DEAL;  On  the  eve  of  the  convention, 
Clinton,  framed  by  a  clutch  of  children,  signed 
into  liw  the  Food  Quality  Protection  Act.  "I 
call  this  the  Peace  of  Mind  Act,  because  par- 
ents will  know  that  the  fruits,  grains,  and  veg- 
etables children  eat  are  safe,"  Clinton  pro- 
no, inced.  "Chemicals  can  go  a  long  way  in  a 
siKiH  body."  The  press  hailed  the  new  act  for 
Us  successful  annulment  of  the  Delaney  Clause, 
a  law  long  targeted  by  cheinical  manufacturers, 
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who  claim  that  its  restrictions  are  archaic. 

THE  COST;  Perhaps  the  most  outlandish  of  all 
of  the  President's  pre-election  j^randstandings, 
the  Food  Quality  Protection  Act  does  to  puh- 
lic-health  and  environmental-protection  laws 
what  Clinton's  sij^ninj^  of  the  Welfare  Act  did 
to  the  New  Deal — it  hollows  them  out. 

What's  especially  galling  is  that  Clinton  jus- 
tified the  act — like  the  welfare  hill — in  the 


[Hazards] 

CAUTION: 
SCHOOL  AHEAD 


From  a  report  on  exterior  structural  problems  at 
various  New  York  City  public  schools,  prepared  in 
February  1996  by  the  city's  Board  of  Education. 
The  board  found  that  237  of  the  city's  1 ,165 
schools  contained  "immediately  hazardous"  condi- 
tions. In  November,  the  city's  teachers  union  ob- 
tained the  report  and  eruered  it  as  evidence  in  an 
ongoing  Liwsuit  that  seeks  to  force  the  board  to  re- 
pair the  schools. 


Bronx  High  School  of  Science:  cracks  in  walls 

and  chimney;  windows  fall  down  when  opened 
J.H.S.  136,  the  Bronx:  90  percent  of  windows 

need  replacing 
J.H.S.  293,  Brooklyn:  termites  and  dry  rot  in 

window  casings 
P.S.  II,  Staten  Island:  exterior  walls  cracked; 

chipping  bricks  around  building 
P.S.  115,  Manhattan:  crack  12  feet  long  and 

3/4  inches  wide  in  exterior  masonry 
P.S.  123,  Queens:  chimney  cracked 
P.S.  137,  Manhattan:  loose  masonry;  school  has 

erected  protective  .scaffolding  on  sidewalks 
P.S.  156,  the  Bronx:  severe  water  damage  in 

windows  and  walls 
P.S.  164,  Manhattan:  falling  windowpanes 
P.S.  197,  Brooklyn:  capstone  blown  off  north 

wing 
P.S.  22  3,  Queens:  parapets  hazardous  due  to 

falling  pieces  of  brick 
P.S.  340,  Brooklyn:  windows  rotting  and  deteri- 
orating 
P.S.  380,  Brooklyn:  windows  leaking  badly 
School  of  Career  Development,  Brooklyn: 

some  windows  boarded  up 
Washington  Irving  High  School,  Manhattan: 

loose  masonry;  school  has  erected  safety  nets 

around  building 


name  of  children.  Since  1958,  the  Delaney 
Clause  had  imposed  an  absolute  ban  on  car- 
cinogens in  processed  food,  a  restriction  that 
food  and  chemical  companies  tried  to  over- 
throw for  almost  forty  years.  From  day  one  of 
the  administration,  EPA  director  Carol  Brown- 
er set  her  sights  on  gutting  Delaney,  calling  the 
law  unenforceable  and  an  unnecessary  bin\len 
t)n  the  marketplace. 

in  the  future,  regulatory  interdicts  against 
carcinogens  will  be  replaced  by  "cost-benefit 
analyses"  and  "risk  assessments,"  determina- 
tions on  the  number  of  "acceptable"  incidents 
of  cancer  traceable  to  foods.  Under  the  new 
act,  food-  and  chemical-industry  scientists  will 
play  a  major  role  in  those  deterininaticMis. 

THE  DEAL:  The  convention  safely  behind 
him,  the  intrepid  President  made  his  way  to 
the  north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona 
to  announce  that  1 .8  million  acres  of  federal 
lands  in  southern  Utah  known  as  the  Escalante 
Canyon  would  now  be  designated  a  National 
Monument,  supposedly  saving  the  canyon  frt)m 
being  strip-mined  for  coal.  TV  and  newspaper 
coverage  presented  this  as  an  event  as  momen- 
tous as  the  finest  preservationist  acts  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt. 

THE  COST:  Much  star  ptiwer  was  on  hand  in 
Arizona.  There  on  the  ntirth  rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  Clinton  was  introduced  by 
Robert  Redford,  who  called  Clinton's  im- 
pending proclamation  an  act  of  great  spiritual 
and  moral  courage.  As  the  President  preened 
before  the  cameras,  some  environmentalists 
watched  in  amazement.  Surely  their  position 
had  long  been  that  no  less  than  5.7  million 
acres,  not  1.8,  should  be  designated  as  wilder- 
ness or  national  park.  In  fact,  the  Utah 
wilderne.ss  campaign  had  been  lavishly  fund- 
ed by  environmental  supporters  with  this  end 
in  mind. 

Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  confessed 
later  that  afternoon  that  the  designation  of  the 
Escalante  Canyon  was  "mainly  a  name  thing," 
and  that  National  Monument  status  (unlike 
park  or  wilderness  status)  does  nt)t  preclude 
cattle  grazing,  off-road-vehicle  use,  or  hunting. 
When  pressed.  Babbitt  also  admitted  that 
nothing  in  the  proclamation  actually  prevent- 
ed the  coal-mining  companies  from  moving 
forward  with  their  claims. 

Mainstream  environmentalists  rationalized 
the  proclamation  by  saying  that  Clinton 
would  come  back  in  his  second  term,  upgrade 
the  designation  from  monument  to  wilderness 
or  park,  and  include  the  missing  4  million 
acres.  But  Babbitt  dashed  those  hopes  by 
telling  reporters  that  "this  won't  happen  for 
generations." 
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From  Wood,  by  Andy  Goldsworthy ,  published  by  Harry  N.  Abrams.  Goldsworthy  uses  materials  he  finds 
in  nature  to  create  outdoor  sculptures,  which  he  then  photographs.  He  lives  in  Dumfriesshire ,  Scotland. 


THE  DEAL:  Then  the  White  House  team  was 
off  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  boarding  Grey- 
hound One  in  Seattle  and  heading  south  down 
Interstate  5  to  Portland.  There,  under  the 
alpenglow  of  Mount  Hood,  Clinton  declared 
that  he  was  saving  the  region's  old-growth 
forests  by  working  out  a  deal  whereby  timber 
companies  would  desist  from  logging  the  an- 
cient groves  inhabited  by  marbled  murrelets.  In 
exchange,  they  would  receive  permits  to  log 
equivalent  volumes  of  timber  on  other  national 
forestlands  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

THE  COST:  Usually  a  Clinton  visit  firompts  at 
least  a  token  demonstration  from  the  timber 
industry,  but  this  time  the  timber  companies 
were  ecstatic  over  the  deal  they  had  just  bro- 
kered with  the  administration.  The  industry 
was  not  only  given  the  right  to  cut  the  volume 
of  logs  it  wanted  but  to  do  so  without  pesky 
contentions  over  the  murrelet  and  with  active 
support  and  encouragement  from  the  White 
House.  More  significant,  the  timber  will  still  be 
old-growth,  but  because  it  will  be  on  less  pro- 


ductive sites,  the  logging  companies  will  have 
to  clear-cut  twice  as  many  acres  of  forest  to  get 
the  "equivalent  volume"  they've  been 
promised. 

THE  DEAL:  Finally  came  a  strong  White 
House  push  for  a  deal  that  would  allow  Clin- 
ton to  announce  before  the  election  that  he 
had  protected  from  destruction  the  precious 
Headwaters  Grove  in  northern  California,  the 
last  privately  owned  stand  of  virgin  redwoods 
in  America.  The  owner  of  Headwaters, 
Charles  Hurwitz,  originally  acquired  the  grove 
in  a  hostile  junk-bond  takeover.  In  1995,  he 
was  accused  by  the  government  of  looting  a 
savings  and  loan  in  Texas  at  a  cost  to  taxpay- 
ers of  $1.6  billion.  Rather  than  confiscate  his 
timberlands  as  a  down  payment  on  that  debt, 
Clinton  offered  a  fast  deal  to  acquire  the 
grove,  promising,  again,  comperisatory  proper- 
ties. The  national  press  asked  no  questions 
about  this  impending  payoff  to  an  infamous 
corporate  raider. 
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II 11-;  COST:  Ihirwirz's  part  of  the  deal  in- 
vdUcs  handinj^  over  t)nly  the  core  Headwaters 
Grove  and  a  small  Hiittcr  are.i,  probably  no 
more  than  5,200  acres  out  of  the  60,000  he 
owns.  In  return,  he's  asked  tor  everything  irom 
San  Francisco's  historic  Presidio  to  Treasure 
Island.  In  December,  the  state  offered  him  a 
lucrative  package  that  included  the  y,000'acre 
Latour  State  Forest,  but,  embt)ldened  by  the 
spinelessness  of  the  Clinton  crowd,  Hurwitz 
wanted  to  wait  for  the  lands  to  be  appraised. 
Mainstream  environmental  groups  such  as  the 
Sierra  Cdub  are  playing  along;  Sierra's  execu- 
tive director,  Carl  Pope,  signaled  early  that  he 
was  ready  to  sign  o{{  tm  the  Presidio  and  more 
federal  properties:  "We  would  be  delighted  to 
see  soine  of  those  assets  which  are  truly  surplus 
trai.lei.1  for  something  as  precious  and  wtinder- 
ful  as  the  1  leai.lwaters."  Once  again,  the  right 
to  loot  high-profile  public  assets  is  being  ex- 
changed for  the  right  to  loot  other,  less  visible 
pLiblic  assets.  Clinton  has  mastered  the  act  of 
making  such  deals  look  like  righteous  policy, 
but  what's  really  getting  trailed  are  the  na- 
tion's environmental  concerns. 


|C  A)nlrabani.l| 

ONE  GANGSTA'S 
PARADISE 


Fnnn  d  lisi  oj  iicms  rcimivcd  jrom  ihc  cell  of  Ernest 
"Smokey"  Wilson  over  a  ihirty-diiy  [xniod  in  1992 
by  i^uards  at  the  maximum'Security  Stateville  Cor- 
rectional  Center  in]oliet,  Illinois.  In  a  plea  harp^ain 
with  state  Inosecntors  last  year,  Wilson,  a  ^ani^ 
Luuler  who  is  servinj^  a  life  .sentence  jor  ordering  the 
killmo  oj  a  rii'al  /jcin.y  member  at  Statex'ille,  provid- 
ed the  names  oj  prisim  ojjicials  who,  he  said,  had 
helped  /inn  acquire  the  contraband;  no  prison  em- 
ployees have  ^ic't  been  charged.  The  list  was  C(m\- 
piled  /roni  /)ri.S()n  reports  obtained  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  (oui  tippcarcd  in  the  paper's  hltnxnnber 
10,  199b,  issue. 


Septen\hey  I '> 

CA'llular  li'k'phone  batter\'  charger  aiul  4 

(.fllular  telephone  batteries 
C'asio  2-inch  color  tele\asiori 
Ninteni.lo  Came  Boy  with  cartrklges 
Electronic  chess  gaiiK' 
Flectnc  iron 
Electric  skillet 
2  hot  i^ots 
I  ^  bottles  bigbpiiced  cologne 


Seplember  IS 
MoioroLi  ]H-n  pager 


^  marijuana  cigarette  butts 
1/2  gram  ct)caine 
V4  gram  heroin 
32  small  plastic  bags 
Remote  control  for  VCR 
Tube  of  Krazy  Glue 

October  4 

Cellular  telephone  battery  charger,  battery, 

and  adapter 
Electrt)nic  digital  scale 

Oct<j/x'r  14 

Cellular  telephone  battery  charger,  battery, 

and  adapter 
Digital  wristwatch  with  memory  bank 
Electric  coffee  pot 
15.7  grams  cocaine 
$230  cash 

2  glass  bottles  broken  intt)  pieces 
Miniature  basketball  backboard,  rim,  and  net 

October  14~15 

52  unauthorized  articles  of  clothing 

1  3-inch  color  television 

('able  converter 

AM/FM  stereo  receiver,  stereo  equalizer, 

cassette  tape  player,  turntable,  and  (S-track 

tape  deck 
Power  microphone 
Clock  radio 
Remote-control  piirtable  lamp 

17  self-addressed  stamped  envelopes  to  Talman 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

18  mail-in  withdrawal  slips 

3  savings-and-loan  receipts 
City  of  Chicago  check  stubs 

hems  reawered  at  unkmncn  times 
C^'llular  telephone 
6-inch  hunting  knife 
Homemade  darts  with  needle  pcnnts 
Portable  tabletop  washing  machine  (recovered 
twice) 


IComnuMulationsI 

WHEN  HOLLYWOOD 
GETS  IT  RIGHT 


Fnmi  "Your  100  Best  Conservative  Movies,"  by 
Spencer  Warren,  in  the  March  1 1,  1996.  issue  of 
The  National  Review.  The  list  is  composed  pri- 
marily oj  sufis.esti(ms  front  (fie  Review's  readers. 


l^HST  MCIVIES  ABOUT  niUiPI'INci  Till-  ATOMIC- 
BOMB:  The  Bc'.qinnin.q  or  the  End  {\947)  and 
A/'oi'c  and  Beycmd  (1953).  Both  notable  for 
then-  contrast  to  ABC''s  vile  docnmentary  on 
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Bvidence] 

5CENES  OF  THE  CRIME 


rom  a  sl7Ils  o/  jihotni^iaj'hs  by  Jonathan  Etks  o/  /ilatcs  in  \tiuih  Limdan  where  ernncs  allein^edh  tieLuried  At  top  are  "Threatening  to 
il  and  Asiauk  ,  at  bottom  are  Attempted  Abduetion  of  a  Minor"  and  "Attempted  Robbery."  Eeles's  photog)-aphs  were  originally 
)mmissioned  by  defense  lawyers  to  be  used  as  evidence  in  court.  They  appeared  in  the  November  24,  1996,  issue  of  The  Sunday 
•eview,  the  magazine  of  the  London  Independent. 


the  Enola  Gay  mission  and  other  press  attacks 
on  this  necessary  feat  of  American  arms.  The 
first  fihn  is  important  because  it  points  out  that 
the  success  of  the  $2  billion  Manhattan  Project 
was  really  a  triumph  of  free  enterprise.  Not  on- 
ly scientists  but  "men,  women,  builders,  car- 
penters, electricians,"  all  knowing  little  alK)ut 
the  project,  met  the  challenfj;e  by  "workinj^, 
working,  working." 

BEST  MOVIE  ABOUT  A  POOR  FAMILY'S  STRUGGLE 
TO  SUCCEED:  The  Southerner  (1945).  Dramatizes 
the  faith,  love,  and  determination  that  unite 
sharecropper's  family  against  terrible  adversity. 
Sharecropper's  uncle  collapses  in  the  field  and 
dies  in  the  man's  arms  with  the  words  "Grow 
your  own  crops." 

BEST  MOVIE  ABOUT  THE  EVIL  OF  OUR  ENEMIES: 
The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  (1936).  In  this 


Errol  Flynn  epic,  a  British  commander  accepts 
a  treacherous  enemy's  pledge  of  safe  passage  for 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children.  All  are 
slaughtered.  Should  be  required  viewing  tor  all 
hostage  negotiators. 

BEST  SCENE  DRAMATIZING  THE  SANCTITY  OF 
INNOCENT  LIFE:  Rnh  Roy  (1995).  Our  hero's  wife 
is  raped  by  his  enetny,  but  Rob  Roy  embraces 
the  child  she  conceives  as  an  innocent  life  that 
must  be  brought  into  the  world. 

BEST  MOVIE  PRAMATIZiNG  TRE-GREAT  SOCIETY 
VIEW  OF  PENOLOGY:  The  Big  House  (1930).  Still 
among  the  best  prison  dramas.  The  inmates 
liere  have  no  radio  and  no  weight  room.  If  they 
get  out  of  line,  they  are  deposited  in  "the  dun- 
geon," where  they  stew  alone  for  thirty  days  on 
bread  and  water.  And  when  they  riot  and  take 
guards  hostage,  the  warden  answers  their  de- 
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tapSLHrnt 


This  poster  was  designed  by  Anatoly  Belsky  for  the  J 932  Russian  film  (Joryachaya  Krov  ("Hot-Blooded")  but  was  rejected  because  it  did  ij 
"conform  to  officially  approved  artistic  styles."  It  appears  in  Film  Posters  of  the  Russian  Avant-Garde,  by  Susan  Pack,  published  by  Taschen 


mand  for  freedom  thus:  "I'll  see  'em  in  hell 
first.  Let  'em  have  it!"  Whereupon  machine 
guns  open  fire  and  tanks  crash  through  the  in- 
mates' barricades.  Was  the  lower  crime  rate  in 
those  days  just  a  coincidence? 

BEST  ANTI-ANTI-AMERICAN  MOVIE:  Barcelona 
(1994).  Portrays  the  last  gasp  of  European  anti- 
Americanism — the  Soviet-inspired  campaign  to 
half  U.S.  missile  deployment  in  the  early  Eight- 
ies— through  the  eyes  of  two  young  Americans 
trying  to  pick  up  Spanish  girls.  Good  fun. 

BEST  CONSERVATIVE  SOIENCE-FICTION  MOVIE: 
The  Thing  (1951).  The  scientist  as  Rational 
Fool.  Researchers  in  the  Arctic  defrost  an  un- 
friendly visitor  from  outer  space.  Here  is  an 
early  prototype  of  the  scientists  who  oppose 
any  commonsense  policy  to  defend  ourselves, 
such  as  those  behind  the  nuclear  freeze. 

BEST  MOVIE  ILLUSTRATINO  THE  BLATHER  OF 
POLITICIANS:  A  Face  in  the  Croiwl  (1957).  This 
will  stand  as  the  best  depiction  of  an  Arkansas 
demagogue  until  Barbra  Streisand  produces  a 
movie  biography  of  the  forty-second  President. 
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[Diatribe] 

FAREWELL, 

GARY  FRANKS,  AND 

GOOD  RIDDANCE 


From  "Gary  Franks:  An  African  Ainerican  Gladi- 
ator Falls  in  Battle,"  an  open  letter  written  by  Rep- 
resentative William  Clay  (D.,  Mo.)  after  last  No- 
vember's election  and  distributed  to  members  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus.  Frartks  was  the  only 
Republican  member  of  the  caucus  and  had  clashed 
with  the  g)X)up  politically,  particularly  over  his  pro- 
posal to  ban  race-based  congressiorial  districting. 


E, 


lection  Day  1996  is  now  history,  and  the 
voters  chose  to  return  most  members  of  Con- 
gress for  another  two  years.  One  member  not  so 
fortunate  was  the  black  representative  from 
Contiecticut,  Gary  Franks.  Franks's  foot-shuf- 
fling, head-scratching,  Amos-and-Andy  brand 
of  Uncle  Tomism  came  to  an  end  when  the 


( 


few  minority  voters  in  his  district  joined  with 
an  overwhehning  number  of  white  voters,  fi- 
nally tired  of  his  racist  assaults  on  black  people, 
to  defeat  his  bid  for  reelection. 

Franks's  six  years  in  Congress  were  high- 
lighted by  his  support  of  legislation  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  most  black  folk.  Like  a  growing 
number  of  black  opportunists,  Franks  served  as 
a  cheap  "gun  for  hire,"  willing  to  assassinate 
those  blacks  who  seek  an  equitable  distribution 
of  political  power. 

What  black  politics  needed  most  in  the 
1990s  was  a  core  group  of  black  Republicans 
who  would  promote  black  causes  and  give 
black  voters  a  real  choice  between  the  two  po- 
litical parties.  What  we  got  instead  were 
stereotypical  black  Republicans,  cloned  in  the 
radical  images  of  Newt  Gingrich,  Jerry  Falwell, 
and  Pat  Robertson.  Franks  joined  in  their  con- 
spiracy to  make  the  Republican  Party  a  safe 
harbor  for  the  bigots  of  America. 

There  is  an  emerging  cadre  of  highly  educat- 
ed, articulate  black  professionals  who  profit 
handsomely  by  attacking  African-American 
leaders  and  by  ridiculing  civil-rights  legislation. 
Although  their  numbers  are  minuscule,  the 
media  treat  them  as  if  they  speak  for  large  con- 
stituencies. They  are  well-paid,  widely  publi- 
cized gladiators,  commissioned  by  sinister 
forces  to  destroy  government  programs  that  up- 
lift the  poor  and  downtrodden. 

The  white  community  has  discovered  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  many  black  professionals.  To 
solidify  support  for  programs  against  black  peo- 
ple, it  is  necessary  only  to  wine  and  dine  some 
blacks  at  exclusive  country  clubs  and  fancy 
restaurants.  Somehow,  oysters  Rockefeller  and 
clams  casino  turn  miseducated  black  men's 
brains  into  receptive  sponges  ready  to  soak  up 
the  latest  anti-black  invective. 

My  concern  with  the  vanquished  Gary 
Franks  goes  much  deeper  than  abhorring  his 
slave-like  rhetoric.  It  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  self-hating  black  who  is  afraid  to 
confront  racism  or  racists  seriously.  Not  once 
during  his  highly  publicized  career  did  Franks 
raise  his  voice — feeble  as  it  was — in  meaning- 
ful protest  of  the  abusive  treatment  heaped  up- 
on blacks.  Not  once  did  he  support  other  black 
members  of  Congress  in  a  broad-based  assault 
against  white  bigotry.  Not  once  did  he  open  his 
eyes  to  de  facto  racial  discrimination. 

Though  he's  gone  from  Congress,  Gary 
Franks  is  still  a  threat  because  of  his  insuffer- 
able capacity  to  demean  the  causes  of  African 
Americans.  He,  like  the  other  so-called  new 
black  conservatives,  has  been  thoroughly 
brainwashed  by  those  who  preach  that  race  is 
not  an  impediment  to  equal  opportunity.  He 
has  no  discernible  black  personality. 


[Consideration] 

GARDEN-VARIETY 
XENOPHOBIA 


From  "The  Mania  for  Native  Plants  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many," by  ]oachim  Wolschke-Bulmahn,  in  Con- 
crete Jungle,  to  be  published  next  month  by  Juno 
Books.  Wolschke-Bulmahn  teaches  garden  history 
at  the  University  of  Hannover  in  Germany. 


I 


.n  current  gardening  and  landscape  design, 
the  vogue  is  for  "native  plants."  Rodale's  All- 
Neu!  Encyclopedia  of  Organic  Gardening,  pub- 
lished in  1992,  defines  a  wildflower  garden  as 
"a  place  where  plants  native  to  the  United 
States  are  arranged  in  pleasing  design  and 
grown  under  conciitions  to  support  their  natur- 
al state."  In  hundreds  of  such  gardening  books 
and  magazines,  "foreign"  or  "exotic"  plants  are 
condemned  as  alien  invaders  or  aggressive  in- 
truders. 

There  is,  however,  much  disagreement  on 
what  constitutes  a  "native"  plant.  According  to 
Rodale's,  "Most  people  use  their  state  bound- 
aries as  cut-off  points  for  plant  selection.  Others 
consider  any  plant  native  to  North  America  to 
be  acceptable."  The  idea  of  using  only  plants 
representative  of  a  particular  state  or  country 
may  be  an  interesting  garden  motif,  but  it  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  nature  and  nativeness. 

In  the  United  States,  for  example,  do  we  de- 
fine a  plant  as  native  if  it  is  assumed  to  have 
grown  in  a  region  before  European  settlement? 
Do  we  ask  if  Native  Americans  brought  the 
plant  with  them  when  they  crossed  the  land 
bridge  from  Siberia?  Are  we  dealing  with  the 
past  hundred,  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand  years? 

The  native-plants  ideology  is  highly  political: 
its  advocates  sometimes  connect  the  call  tor  na- 
tive plants  with  nationalistic  and  racist  ideas 
about  societ\ .  Alwin  Seifert,  a  leading  land- 
•scape  architect  in  Nazi  Germany,  was  the  most 
radical  promoter  of  native  plants.  He  argued 
that  Germans  had  to  respect  their  landscape's 
poverty  of  species  as  its  national  destiny.  In 
1933,  immediately  after  the  Nazi  takeover, 
Seifert  wanted  to  "ban  all  that  until  now  has 
pleased  the  heart  of  a  gardener:  everything 
high-bred,  overfed,  conspicuous,  fc^reign." 

In  1941,  German  landscape  architects  pro- 
posed a  law  forbidding  the  use  of  foreign  plants 
in  German  landscapes.  Oiie  year  later,  a  team  of 
German  botanists  called  for  the  extermination  of 
/ni/)atien,s  parviflora.  a  small  forest  plant  that  was 
seen  as  a  stranger  atid  a  competitor  of  the  "na- 
tive" Jmpatiens  noh  tangere.  The  botanists  applied 
a  social  analogy:  "As  with  the  fight  against  Bol- 
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shevism,  our  entire  iKcidental  culture  is  at  stake, 
S(i  with  the  tij^ht  against  this  Mongolian  invader, 
an  essential  element  ot  this  culture,  namely,  the 
heauty  oi  our  home  forest,  is  at  stake." 

Racist  arguments  tor  the  exclusive  use  of  na- 
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From  "h  Homaphohia  Associated  with  Homosexual 
Arousal!"  a  study  h^  Henry  F.  Adams  et  al.  m  the  Au- 
gust l^'^6  Jiiurnal  of  Ahnormal  Psychology.  The  above 
g,raphs  show  the  difference  in  sexual  arousal  hetiueen 
"non-homophobic"  {line  with  squares)  aiui  "homophobic" 
(plain  line)  heterosexual  men  upon  the  viewing  of  "sexual- 
ly explicit"  heterosexual  videos  (top)  and  male  homosexu- 
al videos  (bottom).  First,  study  participants  completed 
psychological  questumnaires  to  deteiimne  the  level  of  their 
homophobia,  then  wore  a  peniL'  "strain  gauge"  to  measure 
the  change  in  their  penile  circumference  while  viewing  the 
videos.  Researchers  found  that  the  homophobic  group 
"dem<mstrateldj  significant  sexmd  arousal  to  male  homo- 
erotic  stimuli";  furthermore ,  "the  cmly  (statisticallyl  signif- 
icant difference"  m  hoiv  "tunted-on"  the  two  groups  were 
was  m  respon.se  to  the  male  homosexual  video. 


five  plants  have  appeared  in  the  United  States 
as  well.  In  1937,  American  landscape  architect 
Jens  Jensen  wrote: 

The  gardens  that  I  create  myself  shall  ...  be  in 
h.irmony  with  their  landscape  environment  and 
the  racial  characteristics  of  its  inhabitants.  They 
shall  express  the  spirit  of  America  and  therefore 
shall  be  free  of  foreign  character  as  far  as  possible. 
The  Latin  and  the  Oriental  crept  and  creeps  more 
and  more  over  our  land. . . . 

Similar  ideas  flourish  even  in  today's  discus- 
sion of  native  plants.  The  hook  Landscaping 
with  Native  Plants  of  Texas  and  the  Southwest, 
published  in  1991,  explains  that  "plants  are  a 
part  of  our  great  national  heritage.  The  plants 
that  have  sunk  their  roots  in  Southwest  soil 
since  the  last  Ice  Age  can  help  us  understand 
that  our  psyches  and  society  are  equally  rooted 
to  the  earth."  In  other  books,  characterizations 
such  as  "invasive  exotic  weeds,"  "nonindige- 
nous  invasive  weeds,"  "exotic-species  inva- 
sions," and  "foreign  invaders"  are  common. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  using  native 
plants  in  gardens,  including  low  maintenance, 
adaptation  to  place,  preservation  from  extinc- 
tion, and  aesthetics.  However,  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  a  native-plant  doctrine,  nor  tor  the  as- 
sumption that  native  plants  alone  serve 
environmental  goals.  The  segregation  into 
"good"  and  "bad"  plants,  natives  and  nonna- 
tives,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  latter  as  ag- 
gressive invaders  are  highly  simplistic  notions, 
masking  problems  instead  of  solving  them. 


[Cases] 

MAKING  THE 
FINAL  ROUNDS 


From  Dancing  with  Mr.  D,  by  Dr.  Bert  Keizer, 
to  he  published  in  March  by  Nan  A.  Talese/Dou- 
hleday .  Keizer  is  a  physician  at  a  home  for  the  aged 
and  the  terminally  ill  in  Amsterdam.  Although  doc- 
tor-assisted suicides  are  not  legal  in  the  Nether- 
lands ,  since  1 98 1  they  have  gone  unprosecuted  as 
long  as  physicians  follow  court-ordered  guidelines; 
among  other  stipulations,  the  request  for  death 
must  be  voluntary,  the  patient  must  he  experienc- 
ing "unbearable  pain,"  and  there  must  be  no  other 
"reascmahle  solutions  to  the  problem."  Translated 
from  the  Dutch  by  the  author. 

r> 

A  m^ichard  Schoonhoven:  titty-tive-year-old 
widower,  incurable  throat  cancer.  He  arrived 
today  from  Het  Veem  Hospital.  The  nurses' 
notes  sent  with  him  say,  "Mr.  Schoonhoven 
has  been  asking  for  death  these  past  few  weeks 
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hut  the  doctors  have  not  responded  to  that." 

hi  the  doctor's  notes  I  read  a  lot  ahout  laho- 
ratory  tests  and  X  rays;  I  also  read  that  Mr. 
Schoonhoven  is  aware  of  his  diagnosis.  There's 
not  one  word  ahout  his  death  wish.  Doctors  of- 
ten rej^ard  such  a  wish  as  a  tiny  sore — not 
much  of  a  bother  riyht  now,  hardly  worth  men- 
tioning, hut  something  that  might  rum  ex- 
treitiely  nasty  at  some  point. 


[Lament) 

AFTER  THE  THAW 


From  an  interview  with  Finnish  writer  Fetter  Saira- 
nen  in  the  Summer  1996  issue  of  The  Review  of 
Contemporary  Fiction,  a  sfKcial  issue  devoted  to 
new  Finnish  fiction.  Sairanen  is  the  author  of  Fire- 
light, a  novel,  and  The  World  Is  Useless,  a  play. 
The  interview  was  conducted  by  Philip  Landon, 
who  asked  Sairanen  to  characterize  amtemporary 
Finnish  jict  ion. 


F. 


or  thousands  of  years,  the  Finns  have  strug- 
gled against  the  ct)ld.  The  enemy  was  huge  and 
perpetual,  but  we  grew  fond  of  it.  And  we  had  a 
secret  weapon  against  it:  the  sauiia.  After  a 
sauna,  the  cold  seemed  like  a  tolerable  adver- 
sary, even  a  dear  one.  Yt)u  could  feel  confident 
as  you  fought  in  its  grip  when  you  knew  the 
sauna  was  warming  at  home. 

But  the  modern  world  has  conciuered  the 
weather.  Eiiergy  has  been  scjuandered  with  ad- 
mirable success.  Palm  trees  decorate  the  corri- 
dors of  the  shopping  malls;  tropical  soundtracks 
stimulate  their  growth. 

Nowadays,  Finiis  do  nor  know  how  to  live 
becaLise  rhey  are  not  allowed  to  wrestle  with 
their  darhng  enemy,  the  cold.  We  live  in  rooms 
where  the  temperature  is  always  the  same,  won- 
dering what  has  gone  wrong.  We  feel  empty. 
This  predicament  also  manifests  irself  in  our 
fiction. 

The  characters  in  our  novels  and  short  sto- 
ries are  often  hollow,  unable  to  decide  what 
they  want,  unable  to  fathom  the  cause  of  their 
emptiness.  This  sort  of  fiction  is  also  commoii 
in  other  countries  of  conspicuous  consumptiim. 
Of  course,  other  countries  may  not  ha\'e  con- 
quered the  cold — they  have  more  temperate 
climates.  But  they  have  all  conquered  some- 
thing, and  they  used  to  be  just  as  fond  of  that 
adversary  as  we  Finns  were  of  the  fi' ist.  They 
feel  equally  bewildered.  And  hollow. 


When  I  go  to  shake  hands  with  Mr. 
Sclmonhoven  he  says  imrnediately,  "Doctor,  1 
want  to  die.  Please  help  me." 

"But  didn't  ytni  discu.ss  this  with  the  doctors 
at  the  hospital?" 

"1  did,  but  they  ignored  me."  He  begins  to 
sob  uncontrollably.  1  soothe  him  as  best  1  can, 
then  go  call  Het  Veem. 

What  happened.'  Schoonhoven  was  hospital- 
ized for  a  throat  operation.  On  admission  they 
agreed  not  to  resuscitate  him  if  he  went  into 
cardiac  arrest.  During  the  operation  something 
went  horribly  wrong:  a  sizable  amount  of  tissue 
fell  down  into  the  trachea,  causing  respiratory 
arrest.  They  couldn't  get  the  lump  out  arid  so 
performed  a  tracheotomy.  Then  he  went  into 
cardiac  arrest,  and  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion they  began  to  resuscitate  him. 

That  was  wrong,  but  I  can  sympathize  with 
it.  It  must  be  impossible  in  such  a  situation 
simply  to  say,  Oh,  what  the  hell,  he  didn't  want  to 
he  resuscitated  anyway.  But  when  he  came  to, 
he  had  lost  almost  all  power  of  speech  and  still 
had  the  tube  from  the  tracheotomy  sticking  out 
of  his  throat.  Also,  as  a  consequence  of  his 
brain  having  been  without  blood  for  a  while, 
his  left  arm  and  leg  were  paralyzed. 

As  soon  as  he  was  awake  again  and  fully 
aware  of  his  situation,  he  asked  for  death.  The 
doctors  were  reluctant.  They  didn't  say  yes  and 
didn't  say  no,  and  in  the  end  nothing  hap- 
pened. Then,  in  his  despair,  he  began  to  ask 
everybody  for  death,  all  the  time — day  in,  day 
out.  This  got  on  the  dtictors'  nerves. 

On  the  day  we've  arranged  for  him  to  die,  I 
find  Schoonhoven  in  a  sprightly  mood,  almost 
cheerful.  At  9:00  A.M.  he's  sitting  in  bed,  shav- 
ing himself,  "so  the  nurse  doesti't  have  to  do  it 
later  on." 

At  10:00  A.M.  1  enter  with  the  hemlock. 
Schoonhoven's  daughter  is  there.  He  is  in  full 
control  of  the  situation.  "Is  that  what  I  have  to 
drink.' Just  hand  it  to  me,  will  you.'" 

Although  we  do  our  best  to  support  him  up- 
right while  he  drinks,  he's  a  little  too  hasty  and 
is  seized  by  a  coughing  fit,  during  which  at  least 
half  of  what  he  swallowed  comes  sputtering  out 
the  tube  in  his  throat.  But  he  soon  gestures  that 
he  wants  to  go  on  drinking,  and  when  I  see  the 
great  effort  with  which  he  raises  the  cup  to  his 
lips,  I  realize  how  horribly  ill  he  must  be  feeling 
to  be  able  to  drink  death  so  eagerly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  child.  We  lay  him  back  on  the  pil- 
lows, and  his  daughter  sits  next  to  him.  He 
looks  at  her  calmly  and  asks,  "How  am  I  doing?" 

She  laughs  through  her  tears  and  strokes  his 
face,  speaks  softly  to  him.  "Now  you're  going  to 
Cjerrie  .  .  .  and  to  Adrie  .  .  .  and  to  Mummy  .  .  . 
and  to  Susha." 
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"Waiting,"  by  Cinannad  artist  January  Knoop.  Knoop  created  the  sculpture  from  the  teeth  and  bones  of  various  animals,  mchiding  cows, 
iheep,  and  chipmunks.  The  sculpture  was  on  display  in  December  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati . 


At  "Susha"  he  immediately  opens  his  eyes. 
"But  that's  a  cat!" 

"Hush  now,"  she  says.  "I'm  sure  they  take 
cats  there." 

He  mutters  once  more  in  surprise,  "A  cat . . . ," 
then  shrugs  his  shoulders  with  a  smile.  That's 
his  last  gesture.  Ten  minutes  later  he  is  dead. 

We  linger  in  the  room  for  a  while,  looking  at 
him.  His  daughter  tells  me  that  yesterday  she 
thought  he  might  die  during  the  night.  She 
would  have  felt  let  down,  she  says,  as  if  he  had 
ahandoned  her. 

Soon  after,  a  receptionist  calls  to  say  that 
some  relations  of  Mr.  Schoonhoven  have  ar- 
rived and  would  like  to  have  a  word  with  me. 
Unpleasant  surprise.  Although  all  is  well,  1  do 
feel  caught  in  the  act.  A  mad  nephew  oi 
cousin.'  His  neighbors,  it  turns  out.  I  tell  them 
he  died  this  morning,  and  the  woman  asks, 
"Did  he  suffer  much,  doctor?"  1  tell  her  that  he 
passed  away  quietly.  The  woman  takes  my 
hands  and  says,  "You  helped  him  a  little,  didn't 
you?  I  hope  you  did,  he  wanted  to  die  so  hadly. 
God,  how  ill  he  was." 


I  could  have  kissed  her,  because  one  of  the 

most  exhausting  things  about  these  planned 

deaths  is  the  doubt  that  always  gnaws 

A  at  you:  is  this  really  what  he  wants? 
ns  Van  Duin  is  forty-six.  She's  been  at 
St.  Ossius  for  nearly  eight  years  now.  She  has 
multiple  sclerosis.  The  disease  has  almost 
blinded  her  due  to  a  tenacious  inflammation  of 
the  retina.  She  has  no  husband  or  children. 
She  herself  is  an  only  child;  her  parents  visit 
her  every  day.  Today  1  find  her  father  crying  in 
the  corridor. 

His  wife  was  feeding  Ans,  he  tells  me,  and 
apparently  she  wasn't  paying  attention,  be- 
cause she  held  the  fork  in  midair  tor  a  moment, 
and  Ans,  unable  to  see  it,  tried  to  reach  the 
food  with  her  mouth.  The  sight  of  that  had  up- 
.set  him. 

It  might  be  that  Ans  is  slowly  moving  to- 
ward ending  her  lite.  She  has  mentioned  it  a 
few  times  to  me,  very  cautiously.  Her  disease 
has  now  advanced  to  the  stage  where  she  can't 
sit  up,  and  she  thinks  it  has  gone  far  enough. 

1  will  teel  all  right  it  that's  her  decision  and 
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Bt  Philip'Lnrca  diCJorcw.   I  he  ph()U)f:^■aph  was  im  (lis/ild^  last  September  at  the  I'aeeWiidenstemMacUill  gallery  in  New  York  City.  Ui'Corcl 
lives  in  New  York  City . 


won't  even  tear  the  last  five  minutes,  which  are 
aKvays  difficult  moments  for  me.  It's  because 
she's  blind.  1  won't  feel  so  watched;  I'll  be  able 
to  waver  more. 

Ans  wants  the  beaker.  She  asks  me  to  tell 
her  something'  tunny  at  the  end,  "then  I'll  ^o 
oLit  lauyhinjj;."  She  doesn't  want  her  parents 
mixed  up  in  these  negotiations  in  any  way.  "It's 
toil  much  for  them.  I'm  theu-  only  child,  you 
know.  1  can't  ask  them  to  approve  this." 

She  tells  me  a  childhood  memory.  She  suf- 
fered from  not  havinjj;  a  brother  or  sister.  'When 
it  was  sLippertmie  and  all  the  chUdren  were 
called  inside,  she  would  pretend  that  she  had  a 
brother  and  start  calling  out  to  him.  "Kees! 
Kees,  it's  time  fir  supper."  Her  father  caught  her 
doing  this  once  and  hit  her  tor  sLich  nonsense. 

"No,"  she  says.  "I  can't  talk  about  all  this 
with  him." 

1  might  think  that  I'm  personally  detached 
this  time,  but  Ans's  case  is  working  in  me  all 
the  same.  Recently  1  had  this  dream:  Ans  is 
dead  and  lies  in  state  in  our  parish  church. 
The  glass  coffin  lies  across  the  altar  and  is 
fillcLl  to  the  brim  with  Formahn.  I  run  into  mv 
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colleague  Dr.  Mieke,  who  says,  "Don't  you 
find  it  a  hit  funny  the  way  they've  laid  it  all 
out.'"  Then  I  see  what  she  means.  On  the  altar 
behind  the  ctiffin  there's  a  collection  of  all 
the  heart  valves,  the  artificial  hip  joints,  the 
vascular  prostheses,  and  the  many  catheters 
that  over  the  years  have  been  placed  in  Ans's 
body;  around  this  heap  there's  a  veritable  dike 
formed  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  pills  she 
has  swallowed.  The  mourners  stand  in  a  half- 
circle  around  the  coffin.  Then  what  we  all 
fear  happens:  her  leg  starts  moving,  then  she 
shoves  the  lid  off  the  coffin.  She  clambers 
clumsily  out  of  the  aquariLUii — Snow  White, 
Houdini. 

Ans  doesn't  want  anyone  else  to  be  present 
on  the  appointed  day,  and,  as  I  said,  I  feel  less 
anxious  about  the  ritual  this  time  because  she 
is  blini.1.  When  1  enter  at  the  arranged  hour, 
she  Liuickly  turns  her  face  toward  me.  The  ten- 
tative reaching  out  in  her  unseeing  eye  imme- 
diately brings  me  to  the  verge  of  tears. 

When  she  has  finished  the  drink,  she  asks, 
"Will  you  come  and  sit  with  me.'  Can  1  hold 
\our  hand.'  There,  that's  fine." 


N 


I 


We  talk  a  little  about  her  father,  always  a 
difficult  man.  She  loved  her  student  days,  until 
she  got  pregnant.  Her  father  forced  her,  with 
all  sorts  of  threats,  to  have  an  abortion. 

"But  that  was  really  .  .  .  that  abortion  .  .  . 
there's  a  lot  of  alcohol  in  this  stuff,  isn't  there? 
.  .  .  That  abortion  was  really  unnecessary,  be- 
cause we  had  money  . . .  and  plenty  of  space  . . . 
and  things  .  .  ."  Then  she  slumped  against  me. 
"Things  .  .  ."  That  was  her  last  word.  They  had 
things  for  a  child.  That  she  should  enter  death 
with  this  little  death  on  her  lips  saddens  me. 

After  ten  minutes  Mieke  looks  in.  Ans  has 
died. 

"What  are  you  doing  there,  Anton?" 
1  m  crying. 

"About  what?" 

"About  parents  and  children." 

"That  covers  just  about  all  cate- 
gories, 1  think." 


I 


pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Poniatowski,  one  of  my 
favorite  patients  at  St.  Ossius.  She  has  asked 
me  here  for  a  glass  of  wine.  She  has  lung  can- 
cer. "And  I  certainly  know  why,"  she  says,  a 
cigarette  dangling  from  her  lips. 

When  I  enter  her  room  she's  standing  by  the 
window,  trying  to  punch  some  extra  holes  in 
her  belt  with  a  pair  of  pliers.  As  she  gets  sicker, 
she  keeps  losing  weight.  She  doesn't  have  the 
strength  anymore  to  handle  the  pliers  properly, 
so  I  take  over  for  her  and  make  another  hole  in 
the  belt. 

"Maybe  you'd  better  make  another  one?" 

Why  do  those  pliers  make  such  a  horrible 
sound?  With  every  click  we  realize  more  fully 
that  I  am  punching  a  trajectory  into  this  belt. 

She  looks  at  me,  and  then  away,  as  she  asks, 
"How  many  more  holes,  do  you  think?" 

"I  don't  know." 

In  her  deathly  white  face  her  eyes  seem  like 
two  jumpy,  jet-black  beads.  She  says  she  feels 
people's  glances  when  she  leaves  her  room.  She 
thinks  everybody  can  see  the  humiliating 
traces  of  her  struggle. 

Mrs.  Poniatowski's  last  evening.  Her  son  Pe- 
ter doesn't  want  to  be  pre,sent.  That  is  to  say, 
not  in  the  actual  room.  He  has  asked  me  a  few 
times  if  all  this  really  has  to  be  handled  in  such 
a  brutish  way.  He  would  rather  see  his  mot'ner 
get  worse,  see  that  she's  more  seriously  ill,  near- 
er to  the  end,  collapsing  at  the  edge  of  the 
grave  so  that  the  merest  push — more  like  a 
slight  touch,  really — would  suffice.  But  not  this, 
not  the  way  she  is  now.  Shit,  she's  still  walking! 

I  know  what  he's  trying  to  say,  hut  I  under- 
stand her  better.  We've  arranged  for  Dr.  Mieke 
and  myself  to  go  to  her  at  eight  o'clock.  Peter 
will  be  in  the  building  but  not  in  the  room. 


We  go  to  her  room  at  eight  exactly,  but  she 
sends  us  away.  She  wants  to  watch  the  news 
first.  Alone. 

Mieke  is  a  little  tense.  "What  the  hell  does 
she  think?  That  she  rang  for  a  pizza?" 

After  the  news,  she  rings.  When  we  enter 
her  room  she's  standing  by  the  window,  "taking 
a  last  look  at  Earth." 

We  say  a  few  things  to  each  other.  1  tell  her 
that  I  think  she's  a  splendid  woman,  and  that 
I'm  grateful  to  have  met  her,  and  that  I  never 
found  it  difficult  to  look  after  her.  She  tells  me 
that  she  is  proud  that  I  was  her  doctor  and  that 
we've  become  friends.  She  gets  up  and  gives  me 
a  kiss,  mixed  with  tears,  on  my  mouth.  She 
hands  me  an  envelope.  "I've  written  something 
for  you,  copied  it  really,  since  writing  is  what 
you  care  for  most." 

I'm  standing  there  feeling  rather  awkward 
with  my  hemlock — you  don't  want  to  urge  her, 
but  still.  She's  looking  in  her  cupboard  for  a 
bottle  of  wine  that  she  says  she  wants  Mieke 
and  I  to  open  immediately  after  her  death. 

When  that's  all  done  she  lies  down  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  indicates  that  she  is  ready.  I 
tell  her  it's  better  if  she  sits  up,  it  goes  down 
more  easily.  After  a  few  sips  through  a  straw  she 
says,  "Dear  child,  this  straw  is  much  too  big." 
She  wants  the  blue  straw.  That's  better.  Now 
she  wants  a  towel  to  wipe  the  sticky  stuff  off  her 
lips.  "I  want  to  stay  clean  until  the  very  end." 

The  drink  finished,  Mieke  and  I  each  hold 
one  of  her  hands. 

"Look  at  me,"  she  says.  "Isn't  this  wonderful 
that  I  may  die  with  two  friends  holding  me?" 
She  is  about  to  embark  on  a  speech  about 
friendship.  "Because,  you  two,  friends  are  .  .  . 
you  are  .  .  ."  Then  she  falls  asleep,  and  seven 
minutes  later  she's  dead.  Oddly  enough,  this 
takes  us  by  surprise. 

1  start  to  think  that  we  should  have  puttered 
about  a  little  longer  before  giving  her  the 
drink.  Now  it  feels  as  if  we've  pushed  her  under 
in  mid-sentence.  Mieke  does  not  agree.  "If 
you'd  got  involved  in  a  real  conversation,  it 
would  have  been  more  and  more  difficult  to 
reach  for  the  drink.  And  wasn't  that  what  we 
came  here  for,  after  all?" 

It's  not  until  I  get  home  that  I  discover  the 
envelope  in  my  pocket.  She  has  written  out  a 
piece  of  Conrad  for  me: 

"Droii  thing  life  is — that  mysterious  arrangement 
of  merciless  logic  for  a  futile  purpose.  The  most 
you  can  hope  from  it  is  some  knowledge  of  your- 
self— that  comes  too  late — a  crop  of  unextin- 
guishable  regrets.  I  have  wrestled  with  death.  It  is 
the  most  unexciting  contest  you  can  imagine.  It 
takes  place  in  an  impalpable  greyness,  with  noth- 
ing underfoot,  with  nothing  around,  without 
.spectators,  without  clamour,  without  glory,  with- 
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out  die  great  desire  (or  victory,  without  the  great 
fear  of  defeat,  in  a  sickly  atmosphere  of  tepid 
scepticism,  without  much  behef  in  your  own 
right,  and  still  less  in  that  of  your  adversary." 

Dear  Anton,  Ctmrad  had  days  when  he  felt  bet- 
ter. But  not  many  days,  and  not  much 
better.  Your  Su:y  Poniatowski. 


I 


in  t.ilkiiig  to  a  man  about  his  father.  Father 
is  ninety-two,  struck  down  hy  one  of  those 
strokes  that  make  you  wonder  why  God  has  to 
he  so  slapdash  in  his  work.  The  man  is  almost 
totally  destroyed  as  a  person  but  breathes,  swal- 
lows, pees,  shits,  and,  if  given  a  stomach  tube, 
can  pant  on  for  another  year. 

No  one  wants  this,  so  while  talking  to  the 
son  I  keep  looking  for  a  way  out.  1  can't  seem 
to  find  a  solution  until  he  says,  "1  have  Father's 
euthanasia  card  here  with  me.  Would  that  be 
of  any  help  to  you?"  hi  a  comic  sketch  this 
scene  would  continue  as  ftiUows:  "Euthanasia 
card?  Why  didn't  you  say  .so  right  away?  Mary, 
put  the  patient  in  a  single  room.  Henk,  get  out 
the  morphine.  Beppie,  call  the  undertaker. 
And  you,  sir,  all  the  best." 

Then  that's  not  the  way  it  goes?  Well,  yes, 
but  more  gradually. 


[C'ontemplation] 

THE  YEARNING 
OF  THE  SCREW 


From  Toolbox,  a  cullecdon  of  essays  b^i  Fabio 
Mordbito,  published  by  Xenos  Books.  Mnrdbito 
lives  in  Pedregal  del  Maurel,  Mexico.  Translated 
from  the  Spanish  hy  Geoff  Har^reaves. 


O 


li  is  water  with  bad  nerves.  Instead  of 
advancing  fluidly  and  unproblematically  like 
water,  oil  insinuates  itself  and  minces  along. 
Oil  is  water  with  hips.  Whereas  water,  frank 
and  anarchic,  simple-minded  and  monotonous, 
liberates  the  world  from  its  secrets,  oil  piles  on 
secrets,  like  water  that  lost  its  mission  in  some 
cranny  and  forever  forfeited  its  innocence. 

Exactly  the  same  distinction  exists  between 
a  nail  and  a  screw.  A  screw  is  morose  and  cir- 
cumspect, like  oil.  It  is  like  a  lubricated  nail, 
manufactured  to  be  mindful  of  other  materials 
and  to  get  along  with  them,  careful  not  to  im- 
pose its  own  laws.  In  a  screw  the  brusque  com- 
mands of  the  nail  have  been  transmuted  into 
dialogue  and  negotiation.  Hence  the  joints 
held  by  a  screw  are  more  durable.  In  place  of 
the  hostile  takeover  there  is  gentle  infiltration. 


A  nail  is  heroic  and  exciting.  It  moves  in  an 
epic  world.  A  screw  is  ugly,  torpid,  asthmatic, 
having  little  initial  impact  and  betraying  no 
eagerness,  no  feeling  whatsoever.  But  therein 
lies  its  strength.  How  is  it  possible  to  resist  its 
-spiraled  edges,  the  way  it  never  looks  you  full 
in  the  face  but  t)ffers  you  only  its  perpetual  pro- 
file? The  threads  of  a  screw  are  the  absence  of 
all  face  and  all  intention.  How  can  you  argue 
with  it?  A  screw  is  a  deluge  of  questions;  it  nev- 
er provides  an  answer. 

By  sacrificing  the  excitement  of  entering  its 
materials  with  a  blunt  incisiveness,  the  screw 
.secures  every  millimeter  it  gains  as  it  advances. 
Like  the  snail  and  its  delicate  slime,  the  screw 
leaves  behind,  as  it  moves  ahead,  a  winding 
track  that  guarantees  it  will  find  its  way  back 
cleanly,  without  obstacles.  Thus,  a  second 
screw  can  use  the  same  route  in  the  future — we 
can  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  one  screw  is  always 
another,  that  it  is  inexhaustible. 

Hence  the  screw  is  careful  never  to  go  against 
the  grain.  It  advances  via  the  most  timid  of  asso- 
ciations, without  the  slightest  stumbling,  like  a 
hand  that  caresses  us  in  sleep,  never  leaving  our 
skin,  so  that  we  don't  awaken.  Perhaps  it's  pre- 
cisely this  innate  caution  in  its  conduct  that 
gives  a  screw  its  melancholic,  almost  tubercular 
appearance.  The  screw  envies  the  strength  of 
the  nail  and  its  purity. 

In  its  desire  to  be  a  iiail,  a  screw  shows  a 
yearning  for  a  lost,  pristine  world  where  every- 
thing was  transparent,  straightforward,  obvious 
at  first  glance,  where  deals  were  violent  but 
without  subterfuge.  This  profound  longing  for  a 
more  fiery  world  is  clearly  visible  in  the  head  of 
a  screw,  a  head  always  split  painfully  in  two, 
like  a  face  in  frustration  or  a  heart  that's  been 
deeply  wounded. 


[Synopsis] 

TWISTED 


From  Michael  Almereyda  s  contribution  to  "Fun- 
nel Vision,"  a  collection  of  plot  summaries  inspired 
by  the  movie  Twister  that  appeared  in  the  Fall 
1996  issue  of  Scenario:  The  Magazine  of 
Screenwriting  Art.  Scenario  asked  several  inde- 
pendent filmmakers  to  write  "ivhat  they  would 
have  done  with  Twister's  basic  premise." 
Almereyda  wrote  and  directed  Nadja,  a  vampire, 
film  shot  in  part  with  a  Fisher-Price  toy  camera. 

A  seem  to  remember  writing  and  directing  a 
movie  called  Twister  back  in  the  spring  of 
1988.  The  budget:  $3  million.  The  script  called 
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From  KiJckenkoller  ("Kitchen  Frenzy"),  a  series  of  photographs  by  Anna  and  Bernhard  Bhime,  on  display  last  spring  at  the  Mil- 
waukee Art  Museum.  The  Blumes  live  in  Cologne,  Germany. 


for  a  brief  appearance  by  a  single  tornado,  but 
we  opted  to  scratch  that  as  we  were  short  on 
cash  and  fearful  that  the  resulting  twister 
would  look  like  something  out  of  an  Ed  Wood 
movie  or  like  the  sad  miniature  funnel  c'oud — 
generated  by  a  vaporizer  and  a  machine  that 
seemed  suitable  for  the  production  of  cotton 
candy — that  I  once  saw  at  the  Hurricane  Mu- 
seum in  Key  West,  Florida. 

1  look  forward  to  the  inevitable  double  bill: 
Twister  and  Twister — the  fat  and  the  lean,  fast 
and  slow,  famous  and  obscure — and  in  that 
same  spirit,  1  can  imagine  merging  and  remak- 
ing both  movies,  two  for  the  price  of  one. 

The  one  character  I'd  retain  from  the  Jan 
De  Bont  picture  is  the  Dodge  Ram  truck. 
Much  as  1  admire  the  human  actors  in  his 
Twister,  1  couldn't  help  noticing  the  absence 
of  convincing  emotional  connections  between 
them.  It  doesn't  really  matter,  of  course;  it 
hardly  takes  anything  away  from  that  movie  to 
admit  that  I  felt  as  much  empathy  for  the 


truck  as  for  any  of  the  people  inside  it. 

As  for  human  protagonists,  I'd  he  inclined 
to  re-enlist  two  local  Mid  westerners,  respec- 
tively the  youngest  and  oldest  cast  members 
from  my  Twister,  real  troopers:  Lindsay  Christ- 
man  and  NX'illiam  S.  Burroughs.  I'd  give  the 
Helen  Hunt  part  to  Burroughs,  surroiuiding 
him  with  his  usual  coterie  of  wild  boys  and 
stray  cats.  Lindsay,  with  her  whiskey  voice  and 
stoic  good  looks,  could  take  on  the  Bill  Paxton 
role.  She  was  nine  in  1988,  which  would  put 
her  at  seventeen  now.  Vw  brrting  that  she  and 
Burroughs  might  have  .-omechinc  fo  say  to 
each  other.  Or  maybe  they  wouldn't,  and  that 
could  be  rlie  point,  loo.  Anyhow,  i  can  picture 
them  together  in  the  D'odge  truck,  cruising 
across  Kan.sas  on  tin  lookoui:  for  strange 
weather.  On  occasion  I'd  intercut  new  footage 
with  already  existing  and  unimprovable  shots 
from  De  Bont's  movie.  I  get  a  certain  lift  pic- 
turing Bill  Burroughs  saying,  "Cow  . . .  Another 
cow,"  then  cutting  ro  a  heifer  tumbling  across 
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20  Carols,"  by  (Jaryl  Burtner.  Burtncr  cut  the  photos  from  her  high  school  yearbooks  from  1970  through  1974.  Her  wcrrk  was  on  displd 
1st  month  at  the  Nexus  Contemporary  Art  Center  in  Atlanta.  She  lives  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 


last 


the  windshield,  hi  other  patches,  of  course, 
the  dialogue  mij^ht  have  to  he  adjusted.  I'd  he 
content  to  let  them  just  drive  around  and  im- 
provise their  way  through  it,  stopping  for  food 
and  gas  and  cocktails. 


[Market  Analvsis] 

YESTERDAY'S 
BOY  OF  TODAY 


From  "Does  Your  'Research'  Embrace  the  Boy  of 
Today?"  a  column  origiiially  published  in  1922  in 
Printers'  Ink,  an  advertising  trade  journal.  The 
column  was  reprinted  in  issue  number  6  of  Prima- 
ry Documents,  a  'zine  published  by  Stephen  Dun- 
combe  and  Andrew  Mattson,  professors  of  Ameri' 
can  Studies  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
OldWestbury. 


T. 


he  first  commandment  ot  advertising  is 
Pope's  dictum:  "The  proper  study  ot  mankind  is 
man."  But  the  advertismg  man  who  expects  to 
hold  hi-^  joh  ten  vep.rs  hence  should  also  re- 
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Virginia. 


memher  that  "the  hoy  is  father  to  the  man." 

We  hear  old-timers  lamenting  the  difference 
hetween  themselves  and  those  of  us  in  our  ear- 
ly thirties,  hut  we  are  merely  a  continuation  of 
this  older  generation.  The  gulf  that  exists  he- 
tween them  and  us  is  a  thin  line  compared 
with  the  gulf  that  exists  between  us  and  the 
hoys  ot  today.  Those  old-timers  read  fairy  tales 
like  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Aladdin;  so  did  we. 
They  went  to  district  school  to  the  tune  of  a 
hickory  switch;  so  did  we.  They  used  a  hug-me- 
tite  buggy  when  they  went  a-courtin';  so  did 
we.  They  rode  in  horsecars  and  troileycars, 
sowed  wild  oats,  and  bought  a  penny's  worth  of 
all-day  suckers  and  licorice  (when  they  could 
get  the  penny);  so  did  we. 

But  can  we  draw  any  such  comparison  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  youth  of  today.'  1  am 
afraid  not. 

Study  the  boy  of  today.  He  is  a  tight- 
mouthed  little  materialist,  "wise"  beyond  be- 
lief, keen  enough  in  his  knowledge  ot  human 
nature  to  present  toward  his  parents  the  side 
that  his  parents  desire.  There  is  ver\'  little  ot 
the  revolt  and  rebellion  in  him  that  we  had 
tamed  out  ot  us  with  a  razor  strap. 

Speed  is  this  boy's  keyncite.  To  him  nothing 


is  impossible.  He  looks  forward  to  300  miles  per 
hour  with  confidence,  when  to  us  60  was  some- 
thing to  be  spoken  of  with  awe.  While  he  may 
read  some  of  our  boyhood  literary  favorites  in 
order  to  please  his  parents,  down  in  his  heart  it 
is  "old  stuff."  New  stories  have  a  hold  on  him, 
those  involving  modern  methods  of  speed,  of 
wireless  communication,  of  flying,  even  of 
mental  telepathy.  Fairy  tales  mean  little  in  his 
young  lite,  for  the  actualities  he  sees  exceed 
them.  Because  he  is  a  realist  and  a  materialist, 
the  boy  of  today  works  on  the  principle  of 
"cause  and  effect."  He  analyzes.  His  mind  really 
thinks,  quickly. 

Today's  boy  is  a  persistent  and  discriminat- 
ing reader  of  advertisements.  Recently  1 
watched  a  group  of  small  boys  being  sold  on 
electric  trains.  There  were  three  advertise- 
ments in  one  boy's  magazine,  and  the  whole 
group  studied  these  ads.  Two  of  the  ads  were 
full-page,  in  color,  and  one  was  a  half-page. 

The  half-page  advertisement  clinched  the 
sale.  It  was  devoted  to  the  mechanical  perfec- 
tion of  the  train.  It  was  realistic.  It  talked  to 
the  boys  as  if  they  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
mechanics.  And  today's  boy  does  have  a  me- 
chanical knowledge  undreamed  of  in  his  fa- 
ther's youth.  Yes,  the  boy  of  today  is  practical. 
Speed  is,  one  might  say,  his  god. 

Give  him  careful  study  and  attention,  Mr. 
Ad  Man,  or  else  you  may  be  stepping  down  he- 
fore  your  time. 


[Fiction] 

THE  SHIP  VISITOR 


From  The  Ordinary  Seaman,  a  novel  by  Francis- 
co Goldman,  to  he  published  this  month  by  At- 
lantic Monthly  Press.  Goldman  is  the  author  of 
The  Long  Night  of  White  Chickens.  He  lives  in 
New  York  City . 


A, 


-Iter  a  night  of  freezing  rain,  the  Ship 
Visitor  will  find  them.  He'll  board  a  ship 
whose  name  and  port  of  registration  will  have 
recently  been  painted  over.  As  a  ship  visitor, 
he  hoards  some  twenty  or  thirty  ships  a  week; 
he  knows  how  to  size  a  situation  up  right  off 
He  has  seen  abandoned  crews  and  ships  be- 
fore, but  this  will  be  the  first  time  he'll  he- 
struck  by  the  image  of  a  rusted  old  freighter 
whose  sole  cargo  is  dead  autumn  leaves.  Be- 
yond the  enclosed  basin  where  the  ship  is 
berthed  stand  trees  that  will  have  been 
stripped  of  leaves  by  the  night's  suinn,  and 
looking  up,  he'll  see  a  few  still  rumbling 


against  the  overcast  sky.  He'll  see  wet  brown 
leaves  snared  in  the  conning  tower  and  pressed 
flatly  to  the  bridge  windows,  clinging  to  the 
stays  and  shrouds  rLinning  from  the  masts  as  if 
caught  and  shriveled  by  high-voltage  jolts  in 
the  galvanized  wire.  He'll  see  ice-stiffened 
wads  of  leaves  amidst  haphazardly  massed 
garbage  and  litter  in  every  windward  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  deck,  leaves  scattered  over  the 
flooded  and  icing  bottom  of  an  open  hold,  and 


[Twists  of  Fate] 

AS  THE  WORLD 
TURN-SIGNALS 


From  a  press  release  issued  last  August  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Metropolitan  Transportatiim  Authority. 


T 

Xod 


_oday  the  Los  Angeles  MTA  announced 
the  winners  of  its  "Tales  from  the  Fast  Lane" 
ciintest,  in  which  the  public  was  asked  to  sub- 
mit true-life  carpooling  or  vanpooling  stories. 
The  top  prize  went  to  Kimberly  Arguelles  of 
Covina  for  her  tale  of  finding  her  long-lost  sis- 
ter while  commuting  to  and  from  work: 

"I've  often  wondered  what  happened  to  my 
younger  sister.  When  we  were  very  young,  our 
parents  were  killed  by  a  drunk  driver,  and  we 
were  adopted  by  separate  families  and  relocat- 
ed. Years  later,  a  coworker  asked  me  if  I  would 
like  to  join  a  car  pool.  Meeting  the  other  riders, 
I  noticed  that  one  lady  looked  familiar.  As  we 
carpooled  to  work,  we  both  started  sharing  our 
childhood  stories,  and  I  was  shocked  to  discov- 
er she  was  my  long-lost  sister!" 

Second  place  went  to  John  Streltzoff  of 
Thousand  Oaks  for  his  story  of  how  he  was  able 
to  send  two  kids  to  college  with  the  money  he 
saved  by  vanpooling.  Two  third  prizes  were 
awarded:  to  Bernard  Hernandez  of  Huntington 
Beach  for  his  tale  about  undergoing  knee 
surgery  and  how  joining  a  car  pool  saved  his  job 
and  career;  and  to  Robert  Neu  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  suffered  an  appendicitis  attack  while  car- 
pooling,  then  fell  in  love  with  and  married  a 
fellow  carpooler. 

RoLUiding  out  the  top  honors  was  fourth- 
place  winner  Amy  Walker  of  Dana  Point  for 
her  tale  about  meeting  the  man  of  her  dreams 
while  carpooling  and  how  he  restored  her  faith 
in  relationships  in  general. 
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blown  into  the  abandoned  eahins.  Here  and 
there,  inside  shiny,  slightly  indented  spots  on 
deck,  a  flattened  leaf  inside  a  shadovv-tiiin 
puddle  ot  ice. 

The  crew  members  who'll  ha\e  lowereel  the 
ladder  and  then  met  him  up  on  deck,  atter 
the  Ship  Visitor  has  called  up  from  the  pier, 
will  strike  him,  on  first  impression,  as 
strangely  incurious,  or  maybe  just  shy,  or  to- 
tally K)st  in  benumbed  stupors.  Smoky- 
smelling,  black-smudged  khaki  blankets 
tugged  over  torn  and  stained  clothing,  a  few 
hard-eyed  stares,  others  vacant,  daied.  Al- 
most mutely  they'll  follow  the  Ship  Visitor  as 
he  strides  the  ripped-up  deck,  inspecting  as  a 
ship  visitor  must  while  tutilely  bantering 
away  in  banal  Spanish,  the  situation  already 
explicit,  appalling.  Central  Americans. 
\\)ung.  Practically  boys!  Just  a  bunch  of  filthy 
fate-stunned  boys!  They  won't  smile,  won't 
laugh  at  anything  he  says.  And  they'll  seem 
to  be  losing  their  fc:)oting,  almost  falling 
down,  with  every  step  they  take  on  the  ice- 
sheened,  dangerously  ripped-apart  deck,  not 
even  the  calcareous  ridges  ot  frozen  gull-drop- 
pings everywhere  providing  traction.  Torn 
colorless  sneakers,  a  few  cheap  work  bot)ts, 
ragged  loafers  with  thin  hard  soles.  Almost 
obstinately,  humorlessly,  no  bemused  or  even 
embarrassed  smiles,  they'll  be  slipping  and 
sliding  all  over  the  place  as  if,  in  some  show 
ot  belated  or  purposeless  pride,  they  refuse  to 
adjust  their  manner  ot  walking  for  ice,  twist- 
ing their  feet  sideways  like  skaters  into 
chocks.  He'll  find  the  rest  ot  the  crew  still 
sleeping  or  lying  awake  in  hunched  postures 
under  blankets  on  the  floor  of  the  rust-  and 
smoke-darkened  mess,  skin  showing  through 
rips  in  blackened  socks. 

Later  that  morning  the  Ship  Visitor  will 
drive  his  van  ott  the  pier  and  into  Brooklyn  to 
do  st)me  quick  shopping  tor  the  crew:  food, 
heavy-duty  plastic  sheeting  to  put  over  the 
open  portholes  and  doorway  to  the  mess,  and 
six  packages  of  tube  socks.  And  then  he'll 
spend  the  rest  ot  the  day  on  board,  listening, 
huddled  with  them  in  the  frigid  mess  and 
then  around  a  small  wood  fire  on  deck  until 
the  daylong  wintry  elusk  finally  begins  to 
darken  to  night.  He'll  politely  decline  their 
titter  to  stay  tor  dinner.  And  then  the  gold- 
toothed  kid  will  make  a  ceremonious  little 
speech,  thanking  bun,  "our  estimable  new 
friend,"  tor  the  pork  chops  aiid  peas  an^l  Co- 
ca-Colas and  plastic  sheeting  and  socks.  And 
all  hut  a  tew  of  the  crew  will  stand  and  look  at 
the  Ship  Visitor  with  solemn  expressions, 
briefly  but  intensely  applauding.  The  Ship 
Visitiir  will  have  been  spending  his  days,  five 
i.lays  a  week,  aiuidst  men  and  boys  more  or  less 


like  these,  if  not  always  as  fucked  over:  men 
and  boys,  also  women  and  girls,  from  the  poor 
continents,  on  the  move,  crewing  ships  that 
sail  all  the  world's  oceans  and  seas  and  that 
occasionally  stop  at  this  great  port.  But  he'll 
still  feel  touched  and  surprised,  a  little  dis- 
turbed, by  the  earnest  solemnity  of 
^M~^        'hat  round  ot  applause. 


I 


he  day  before  yesterday  it  will  have  been 
the  suicidal  Filipina  cruise-liner  laundress 
threatening  to  guzzle  a  bottle  of  Clorox,  hys- 
terically repeating  over  and  over  that  she  has 
a  high  school  degree,  that  she's  a  singer,  that 
she'd  been  hired  as  a  shipboard  entertainer 
and  then  they  put  her  in  the  laundry!  Some 
kind  of  sexual  harassment  apparently  going 
on,  too.  Of  course,  the  cruise  liner  will  have 
been  sailing  to  the  Caribbean  that  very 
evening,  usual  story.  No  time  to  really  be  of 
help,  to  really  do  anything  but  coax  the  bottle 
ot  Clorox  away  anel  calm  her  a  little,  then  go 
back  to  the  office  and  log  it.  Phone  ahead  in 
the  next  few  days  to  the  chaplaincy  or  sea- 
men's center  in  the  liner's  next  port  of  call  to 
ask  them  to  look  in  on  her,  if  they  can.  Hope 
she  didn't  just  take  a  nighttime  dive  off  the 
deck — happens,  and  nti  one  ever  knows  or 
cares.  Antinymous  as  mice. 

He'll  have  spent  yesterday  in  a  Port  Newark 
hospital,  sitting  by  the  bed  of  a  recuperating 
Colombian  stowaway — the  man  and  three 
friends  had  hidden  themselves  inside  a  coffee- 
sack-stutfed  container  loaded  onto  a  ship  sail- 
ing from  Buenaventura.  So  when  the  customs 
inspectors  and  the  DEA  guy  opened  the  con- 
tainer down  on  the  pier,  this  skinny  kid  in  just 
his  underwear  popped  out  and  took  off  run- 
ning. The  Ship  Visitor  had  been  up  on  deck 
with  the  crew  when,  amidst  the  clanging  com- 
motion ot  cranes  and  hoisted  containers,  he 
sensed  a  change  in  pitch  ot  the  stevedores' 
shouts.  He  went  to  the  rail  and  saw  customs 
officials  and  stevedores  jogging  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  nearly  naked  brown  body  pinioned  as 
it  by  wind  against  the  hurricane  fence,  and 
others  gathered  around  the  open  end  ot  a  con- 
tainer, holding  their  hands  over  their  noses 
and  mouths,  some  reluctantly  clambering  in- 
side, lifting  out  the  first  of  the  contorted, 
twisted  bodies.  Left  the  other  two  inside,  tor 
the  ambulance  drivers  to  deal  with.  Three 
dead  from  suffocating  heat,  hunger,  and  dehy- 
dration, bunched  and  sprawled  amidst  the  cof- 
fee-bean-stuffed sacks,  stiff  with  rigor  mortis; 
one  survivor  with  enough  energy  left  to  take 
off  in  a  wild  sprint  at  the  first  splash  of  air  and 
daylight . . . 

And  end  up  lying  in  a  hospital  with  IVs 
pumping  saline  solutions  into  him  and  looking 
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This  photograph,  by  Eli  Rcichman,  was  taken  at  the  Bruadway  Bridge  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Rcichman's  icoik  appeared  in  ii\e  l^)^>b  C'oni- 
munication  Arts  photography  annual.  He  lives  in  Mission,  Kansas. 


like  he  couldn't  even  have  lost  much  weight, 
no  slackness  in  his  face,  just  a  shocked  glittei 
in  his  eyes.  All  that  just  to  get  to  the  U.S.  of 
A.,  and  he  was  going  to  be  deported  as  soon  as 
he  was  discharged. 

How  ctnild  the  Ship  Visitor  ask  what  he 
wanted  to  ask.^  Couldn't,  ot  course.  What  was 
it  like.'  What  were  you  all  thinking.'  How  did 
you  know  when  the  first  ime  died?  Was  there  a 
sight,  a  sound?  And  then  the  other  two.' 

He  finally  asked,  How  did  you  not  go 

mad?  Left  it  at  that. 


B 


'y  next  week  he  will  have  met  a  pair  of 
stowaways  from  Hong  Kong,  an  old  man  and 
his  eleven-year-old  granddaughter.  They'll 
have  been  traveling  the  world  on  this  ship 
nearly  two  years  already,  turned  away  by  the 
authorities  at  every  port,  and  the  Moroccan 
crew  and  Turkish  officers,  they'll  have  practi- 
cally adopted  the  pair,  the  old  man  helping  in 
the  galley,  the  little  girl  becoming  fluent  in 
Arabic.  She'll  have  a  pet  pigeon — fattest  pi- 


geon he'll  have  ever  seen,  nearly  as  big  as  a 
turkey — keeping  it  in  a  cage  one  ot  the  crew 
will  have  made  for  her  from  tar-stiffened  rope. 
But  the  captain  will  have  wanted  it  resolved, 
getting  worried  for  the  girl,  her  effect  ori  the 
crew,  this  no  environment  tor  a  little  girl  on 
the  cusp  ot  puberty:  why  tempt  fate?  Will  have 
almost  telt  like  a  betrayal,  but  it  had  to  be 
done,  getting  in  touch  with  people  troui 
UNESCO,  convincing  them  to  get  the  paper- 
work done  and  toot  the  bill  tor  their  repatria- 
tion without  [lort  authorities  fining  the  ship  tor 
bringing  in  stowaways,  no  one  else  was  going  to 
do  it.  Captain  Kemal  will  have  even  let  himself 
be  held  over  in  port  six  extra  hours  to  see  it  all 
through,  inviting  the  Ship  '\/isiror  to  the  going- 
away  dinner,  breaking  out  souie  not-at-all-bad 
MoreKcan  claret.  During  the  dinner  the  little 
girl  will  have  stood  on  her  chair  and  made  a 
deft  speech  in  Arabic,  and  then  sung  a  stmg  in 
( 'antonese.  See  what  be  gets  to  see?  The  girl 
will  rake  the  obese  pigeon  with  her,  all  the  way 
b.ack  to  Hong  Kong.  ■ 
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Does  your  retirement 
money  go  places  you 
never  dreamed  of? 


II  voiric  Ills*'  most  |)t'(»|»lc.  \(ni  art'iri  suit'  what 
kind  ol  iiixcsliiiciils  Noiir  ((iinpatiN  or  oiiiaiiization's 
rclircrncnl  projiiam  is  iiiakiii<i  with  \oiir  iiioiiev.  So 
you  niijiht  he  supportiiifi  coiiiijanics  and  industries 
you'd  never  want  to. 

Like  tobacco.  In  a  recent  sur\e\  conducted  l)\  (io-o|) 
\nierica.  nine  ol  the  larj^cst    I.)  nnitnal  luiids  listed 
tohacco  coin[»anies  as  one  ol  iheii'  top  ten  holdinjis. 


So  iimliv  sure  yon  hiioir  nh<it  yon  oirn.  In   \*)i\'2. 

(^aKert  (irou|»  hejfan  olli-rin^  nnitual  hinds  that  in\es(  in  siMialK  and  en\  ironnienlalK  res|»onsil)le 
eoin|»anie>.  Now  we  \e  created  the  ■'Know  \\  hat  Viii  Ow  n     iinestor  ser\  ice  to  help  \oii  lind  out 
what  coiiipanies  you  own  throiijih  \oiir  iniitiial  hinds.  \  isit  our  ser\  ice  on  the  inlernet  at 
http://wv\  w.ea  Kelt  <irou|». com. 

\nd  to  lind  out  how  \oii  can  <^et  \our  eniplo\er  to  oiler  a  tohacco-lree  option  in  \oiir  retirement  plan, 
call  \oiir  linancial  prolessional  or  ( !al\ert  ( wonp  and  ask  lor  oiir  Iree  i;iiide  l\i(Liiiii  I  lie  I  Idhil. 

For  your  free  guide,  call  800-281-1733. 
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A  member  of  The  Acacia  Group 
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ESSAY 


THE  JOYS  OF 

GLOBAL 
INVESTMENT 

Shipping  home  the  fruits  of  misery 
B}'  Ted  C.  Fishman 


L 


fast  spring,  when  television  host- 
ess Kathie  Lee  Gifford  was  accused  of  endorsing  a  hne  of  clothing  made  by 
thirteen-year-old  Honduran  girls  working  twenty-hour  days,  I  found  myself 
hard-pressed  to  choose  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  the  media's  ability 
to  transmute  celebrity  into  melodrama  or  the  apparent  wish  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  rescue  Third  World  workers  from  an  unnatural  doom. 

Here  was  Kathie  Lee  tearfully  protesting  that  she  was  being  unfairly  ma- 
ligned, and  then  (under  the  watch  of  her  hastily  engaged  public-relations 
consultant)  tearfully  demanding  that  something  be  done  for  these  poor 
and  suffering  children.  The  well-televised  image  of  her  husband,  Frank 
Gifford,  handing  out  hundred-dollar  bills  to  stunned  laborers  in  a  sweat- 
shop nicely  complemented  the  announcement  that  his  wife  had  discussed 
the  complexities  of  the  global  economy  with  such  worthies  as  New  York 
governor  George  Pataki  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Robert  Reich.  It  was  an  ug- 
ly spectacle,  not  so  much  because  we  glimpsed  the  dark  side  of  the  coin  ot 
American  celebrity — here  was  a  woman  who  was  paid  $5  million  and  said 
that  she  didn't  know — but  because  we  saw  how,  given  enough  money  and 
earnest  cynicism,  that  coin  can  be  turned  back  to  its  bright  and 
proper  side.  All  was  more  or  less  forgotten,  Kathie  Lee's 

B  smile  continued  to  sell  dishwashing  liquid,  and  the 

viewers  of  the  scandal  were  presumably  relieved, 
ut  I,  for  one,  think  that  it  was  not  Kathie  Lee  Gifford  who  mis- 
judged the  temper  of  the  times  but  the  American  media,  which  arranged 
for  her  public  flogging.  And  I'm  glad  she  didn't  have  to  cry  for  tao  long, 
because  she  was  crying  for  me  too — and  perhaps  for  you  as  well. 

The  fact  is  that  American  investors,  large  and  small,  old  and  young,  are, 
like  Kathie  Lee,  hedging  against  what  they  anticipate  will  be  the  long-term 
relative  decline  of  America  by  investing  overseas.  The  pension  and  mutual- 
fund  industries  have  led  the  exodus  of  cash,  and  together  with  universities, 
foundations,  insurance  companies,  and  private  investors,  they  have 

Ted  Fishman's  most  recent  article  for  Harper's  Magazine  was  "The  Bull  Market  in 
Fear,"  which  appeared  in  the  September  J995  issue. 
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lMER1c:an  investors  pourei^ 

A  STACX^ERlNCi  $40  BILLION  INTO 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS  IN  Tl  IE 

FIRST  THREE  QUARTERS  OF  19^)6 


fi 


changed  the  shape  ot  the  vvurlJ  equity  markers.  From  1980  to  1994,  tj 
incnement  ot  American  money  into  stocks  across  borders  jumped  sixte 
K)Id,  to  $1.5  trillion.  Even  though,  as  of  this  writing,  the  U.S.  stock  mar' 
is  up  70  percent  in-er  the  last  two  years,  with  twelve  new  highs  last  Novi 
her  alone,  rlie  >.iesire  tor  international  stocks  remains  so  strong  that  neajl ' 
every  American  investor  owns  them — it  not  outright,  then  through  a  mu 
al  fund  or  pension  account.  Overseas  investments,  in  tact,  account  for 
out  ot  every  eight  dollars  invested  by  American  mutual  funds  and  pensio 
Most  of  the  rise  has  come  within  the  last  three  years,  and  the  trend  is  ao 
crating.  (The  state  of  Connecticut,  for  example,  wagered  $400  million 
the  first  six  months  of  1996.)  Over  the  next  three  years,  according  to  t 
consulting  firm  ot  Greenwich  Assiiciates,  pensions  alone  will  add  $150 
ion  to  their  current  $380  billion  investinent  in  foreign  securities.  That' 
rousing  commitment  considering  that  until  recently,  U.S.  in\'estors  she 
almost  no  interest  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  mutual-tund  industry,  ever  willing  to  cater 

each  investment  fad,  has  spawned  two  new  prtKlucts:  global  fun 

u  hich  by  inandate  can  buy  stocks  anywhere  in  the  world;  and 

ternational  tunds,  which  buy  only  abroad.  By  a  fluke,  my  dauj 

ter's  picture,  sitting  in  a  photographer's  stock  file,  ended  up  1 

year  on  the  cover  ot  the  prospectus  for  one  such  vehicle,  the  Sti 

Riie  Inteniational  Fund.  Here's  the  message  she  unknowing 

peddles:  "Two  decades  ago,  30  percent  of  the  world's  ec]uity 

vestment  opportunities  were  securities  based  outside  I 

United  States.  Today  that  figure  has  more  than  doubled 

as  the  economies  of  other  countries  continue  to  impro 

and  develop,  the  long-term  growth  potential  of  global 

\estments  will  continue  to  accelerate."  When  it  was  starte 

m  1994,  the  fund  joined  a  crowded  field.  In  1984,  global  a 

nuernational  funds  numbered  29;  by  last  October,  there  wi 

658  ot  rhcm.  Over  that  same  period,  the  assets  of  tb 

tunds  grew  trom  $5.2  billion  to  $264  billion.  Investc 

pourei.1  Ml  $40  billion  in  the  tirst  three  cjuarrers  of  19S 

much  ot  it  pulk\l  out  ot  traditional  saxings  vehic 

iionds,  money-market  acctiunts,  and  nuitual  tunds  th 

in\  est  in  large  U.S.  companies. 

The  strategy  rests  on  the  tamiliar  principle  th 
the  safest  and  most  protitable  porttolios  have  tl 
nuxst  varied  assortment  ot  investments.  The  trick 
to  tinetune  the  mix  ot  toreign  assets  so  that  a  portfolio's  investme 
dim't  all  swing  trom  expensive  to  cheap  at  the  same  moment.  Fren 
stocks,  tor  example,  ^lon't  tollow  ihe  thirty  Dow  Jones  Industrials,  ar 
Malaysian  and  Japanese  stocks  act  still  more  independently.'  At  preset 
institutional  investors  want  toreign  stocks  to  make  up  as  much  as  15  pe 
cent  ot  tluar  holdings.-'  In  man.iging  its  portfolio,  an  institution  will  sh 
mciney  around  \\hene\er  one  class  ot  in\estment  outperforms  others  by 
wide  margin.  Ihis  i^rocess,  known  sacredly  to  money  managers  as  "tl 
readjust,"  has  helpcLl  to  dn\e  the  boom  in  international  iinestments;  b 
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'  Discrete  iiuvNoik'iUN  m  lorci^i\  suicks  can  prove  /umoirin.q  as  well  cls  cxpcnsivi:.  T 
booms  and  busts  oj  ihc  Japanese  markets  in  the  lute  C-XSO.s  and  the  Mexican  markets 
the  early  /'■''■Ws  sobered  anytme  ivho  played  them.  Yet.  odd  as  it  seems,  the  most  ris 
markets  make  prized  additions  to  big,  portfolios.  For  complicated  mathematical  reason 
x'olatile  joreigt\  stocks  act  like  a  kite  tail  when  attached  to  a  larger  portfolio.  The  mo 
that  foreigri  stocks  and  stock  markets  flop  around,  the  more  they  serve  to  stabilize  a  dive 
sijied  portfolio  and  contribute  to  il.s  gains. 

-'  Con.sidtcmt.s  who  advise  large  funds  put  the  optmud  portum  of  joreigi\  stocks  in  i. 
American  portfolio  at  40  percent.  Most  juiuls  .stil!  lag  well  behind  these  figures ,  but  ma?!*' 
rich  private  i)uvsf<ii-,s  are  already  there.  One  consii/liint  who  manages  only  ciccount.s  jj^ 
$100  millitm  or  more  told  me  that  his  clients  were  the  most  enthusiastic  joreigrt  inivstor 
Because  they  can  buy  the  best  information,  super-rich  miv.stors  regularly  lead  the  u 
ivith  imvsfiiu'iit  ilioiii's  that  mainstream  ituvstors  ivill  make  iin/\  much  later. 


Illu-.tr,ition^  H  Warren  Lii 


}J;ause  the  U.S.  hull  market  has  run  so  long,  and  weightings  of  U.S.  stocks 

:-!iave  grown  so  heavy  in  institutional  portfolios,  managers  have  adjusteel 

Jheir  asset  mixes  and  poured  money  into  foreign  markets.  Individual  in- 

d'estors,  usually  operating  less  methodically,  perform  a  reverse  readjust; 

jjivhen  the  U.S.  stock  market  dropped  last  summer,  the  money  flowing  into 

ibmestic  mutual  funds  slowed  dramatically  while  money  into  internation- 

il  funds  went  up.  And,  even  more  complicatedly,  foreign  stt^ks  attract 

1  noney  even  when  they  are  performing  poorly,  as  some  of  the  Asian  mar- 

;ets  have  over  the  last  year.  The  reasoning  here  is  that  American  hull 

narkets  can't  run  forever.  Money  then  goes  to  markets  that  look  de- 

[i:)ressed  but  are  poised  for  a  hull  run  ot  their  own.  A  headline  in  the  "Fore- 

;ast  1997"  issue  o{  Money  magazine  played  to  this  one-two  punch  of  greed 

ind  fear,  urging  readers  to  hail  out  of  U.S.  stocks  and  into  overseas  win- 

-lers:  "Earn  20%  Investing  Abroad:  Here's  why  foreign  shares  are  poised  to 

I'.lobber  U.S.  stocks  in  '97." 

(j  As  American  money  pours  into  foreign  markets,  they  pop  up,  some- 
ijimes  literally.  Stock  exchanges  are  sprouting  in  places  where  they  were 
|)nce  unthinkable,  from  the  states  of  the  former  Eastern  bloc  and  commu- 
■liist  Asia  to  sub'Saharan  Africa,  including  Uganda  and  soon,  improbably 
^;nough,  Mozambique.  The  value  of  the  issues  traded  on  Indonesia's  Jakar- 
J  a  Stock  Exchange  has  grown  over  1,000  percent  in  the  last  five  years  to 
:|'590  billion,  a  third  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  mostly  Ameri- 
j;ans.  The  internationalization  of  portfolio  investing  has  fed  a  swell  in  the 
|Vorld's  pool  of  exchange-listed  securities.  By  the  end  of  1995  the  total 
/alue  of  the  world's  equities  was  $18  trillion. 

Although  Americans  investing  abroad  still  favor  such  developed 
economies  as  Britain,  Germany,  Canada,  and  Japan,  the  real  action  is  in  the 
jtocks  of  companies  in  the  so-called  emerging  markets  based  in  thirty-nine 
developing  countries  in  Latin  America,  Eastern  Europe,  and  all  parts  of 
A.sia  except  Japan. ^  Even  financial  calamities  can't  put  investors  off  them 
lor  long:  the  chances  for  phenomenal  returns  are  too  great.  In  1993  the  av- 
erage diversified  emerging-market  fund  went  up  38  percent.  Even  down 
/ears  look  good.  In  1994,  emerging  markets  overall  slipped  by  10  percent, 
dragged  down  by  Mexico's  financial  crisis,  yet  in  that  same  year  nineteen  of 
he  twenty  best-performing  stock  markets  worldwide  were  emerging  mar- 
kets. South  African  stocks,  for  example,  have  outpaced  the  Dow  Jones  In- 
dustrial Average  for  the  last  five  years,  beating  that  index  by  25  percent.  In 
1996,  Mexican  stocks  were  up  17  percent  through  early  December;  Philip- 

pine  stocks,  up  30  percent.  Poland  did  well,  too — up  77 

I  ^  "^^     T        percent.  And  then  there  was  Russia,  which  despite  Boris 
^k  ^k    /  Yeltsin's  heart  troubles  was  up  153  percent. 

T  T  here  there's  collective  greed,  there's  a  market.  But  the  same 
dynamic  is  true  of  collective  fear.  Much  of  the  boom  in  American  invest- 
ment abroad  derives  from  national  and  personal  anxieties;  reading  the 
•economic  tea  leaves,  many  of  us  believe  that  emerging  economies  threat- 
m  our  jobs,  our  lifestyles,  our  prestige.  While  they  take  a  piece  of  us,  the 
logic  goes,  it's  essential  for  us  to  stake  a  piece  ai  them.  The  advertising 
:opywriters  working  for  the  mutual  funds  have  become  adept  at  floating 
the  euphemisms  of  dread.  A  press  release  from  the  large  fund  family  Scud- 
der,  Stevens  &  Clark:  "[l]t's  clear  that  America's  Baby  Boom  generation 
has  developed  over  the  past  decade  a  strong  appreciation  for  the  impor- 
tance of  ensuring  their  future  financial  security,"  the  release  says  left- 

The  term  "cmerfring  market"  was  coined  in  1'~>HI  hy  a  WorLi  Bank  nffickd,  Antnine 
van  Afrtmael,  as  a  marketinfi  pkiy  to  de-stii^atize  the  Third  WorM.  Van  Agtmael,  im- 
blementing  an  initkitive  of  then  World  Bank  president  Robert  McNamara,  helped  launch 
nock  exchanges  in  developing  countries.  The  case  he  popuUirized  for  emerging  markets  is 
the  flip  side  of  the  widespread  American  anxiety  over  glohahzatirm:  "/n  the  next  25 
years,"  van  Agtmael  told  a  trade  magazine  recently,  "I  believe  that  China  will  do  to 
lapan  what  the  U.S.  did  to  Great  Britain  in  the  last  century." 


The  boom  in  American 
investment  abroad  derives 
from  our  fear  that  emerging 
economies  threaten  us 
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The  world  bank  estimates 

that  china  will  overtake  the 

united  states  as  the  world's 

LARGEST  ECeWOMY  BY  2020 


handt'dly  alxiut  the  Jeiiioyraphic  group  with  the  intammisly  low  savini 
rate,  "hut  to  prepare  priklenrly  ■  .  •  they  inay  wish  to  consider  hroadeniil 
their  horizons,  literally,  ^iven  market  conditions  and  expected  develoj. 
inents  hoth  domestically  and  internationally."  j 

My  outlook  is  less  abstract  and  more  openly  selfish:  it  inx'olves  iij 
ei.u'ht-year-old  dauj^hter  and  hve-year-old  son.  Arourn.1  them  our  houi\' 
whispers  iov  better  returns — so  that  they  may  ha\e  a  new  computer,  i 
that  they  may  ^o  to  collej^e,  so  that  my  wife  and  1  are  not  a  burden  afti 
we  retire.  In  my  \iew,  my  children  live  in  a  mature  economy  hamstrun 
by  too  many  old  people,  ill-educatei.1  youni^  people,  and  social  problert 
that  the  go\'ernment  can't  tind  the  will  to  fix.  When  our  economy,  or  tl] 
economies  ot  Western  Europe,  }.;rows  ]  percent,  ectmomists  call  it  a  baij 
ner  year,  yet  emergint^  markets  are  expected  to  have  long-term  growi 
rates  surpassing  6  percent.  Time,  1  believe,  is  running  against  my  country 

In  tact,  the  ecommiic  output  ot  the  developing  world  will  soon  outstri 
that  ot  developed  countries  and  by  the  turn  ot  the  century  will  accoui| 
tor  over  60  percent  ot  everything  the  world  produces.  The  hotly  hypt| 
promise  ot  China  is  particularly  tetching;  its  rate  ot  growth  has  tluctuatti 
between  4  percent  and  14  percent  over  the  last  decade;  the  World  Bar 
estimates  that  Chiiia  will  overtake  the  United  States  as  the  world's  large; 
economy  by  the  year  2020,  just  when  my  children  are  in  the  full  swing  *. 
their  working  years.  Taiwan,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  and  South  Korea  wii 
rank  higher  than  Great  Britain.  To  be  able  to  compete  internationall 
my  children  must  be  expensively  prepared. "^  With  luck,  private  schoo 
and  top  universities  can  provide  my  kids  with  skills  that  good  students  ii 
Korea  and  India  learn  for  free — or  what  will  look  free  to  me  after  V\ 
sunk  hundreds  ot  tlniusands  ot  dollars  into  my  family's  human  capital  ovij 
the  course  ot  the  next  twenty  years.  To  make  it  that  ta 

T^  I'm  betting  a  steady  portion  of  my  First  World  earning 
that  Third  World  laborers  are  going  to  work  like  hell, 
he  hope  that  one's  money  might  scour  the  globe  tor  fortunes  isn 
iiew,  ot  course.  For  better  and  tor  worse,  civilization  as  we  krujw  it  in  tb 
Americas,  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  much  ot  the  Far  East  derives  innn  & 
mercantile  energies  of  sixteenth-century  Europe.  The  British  East  Indi 
Company,  chartered  by  Elizabeth  I  in  1600,  eventually  grasped  an  entii' 
subcontinent.  But  it  was  not  until  this  century  that  electrical,  and  thep 
electronic,  technology  dramatically  increased  the  flexibility  of  overse; 
investing.  John  Maynard  Keynes  wrote  prophetically  in  1919  that  merei 
by  using  the  telephone  a  man  could  "adventure  his  wealth  in  the  natur.-i 
resources  and  new  enterprises  ot  any  c^uarter  ot  the  world,  and  share  witl- 
out  exertion  or  even  trouble,  in  their  prospective  fruits  and  advantages;  n 
he  could  decide  to  couple  the  security  ot  his  fortunes  with  the  good  tait 
ot  the  towns  people  in  any  substantial  municipality  in  any  continent  th;' 
fancy  or  information  might  recommend." 

Yet  the  ability  to  move  capital  internationally  also  requires  political  ci 
operation.  The  world  had  a  chance  at  a  ttLily  global  securities  market  btj 
fore  World  War  1,  when  ciilonial  powers  could  still  impose  their  mark( 
systems  on  their  foreign  subjects,  but  that  possibility  was  snuffed  out  f 
the  combined  ti)rces  of  regional  and  world  wars,  depression,  and  th 
spread  ot  socialism,  nationalism,  and  protectionism.  The  movement  ot  in 
vestment  capital  frimi  the  United  States  and  other  developed  countries  t 
the  rest  ot  the  world  took  the  form  ot  grants  and  loans,  either  from  go\ 
ernments,  big  multilateral  lenders  such  as  the  World  Bank,  or  privat 
banks.  But  after  the  failure  of  this  paradigm,  when  the  state-directt 
economies  of  Latin  America  suffered  a  debt  crisis  and  banks  curtaile 


is     HARrHK'SMA(;AZlNt/FERRi;.-\RY  iw? 


"^  A  recent  report  liK.ijins  juKirly  far  the  I  h-iited  States.  In  math,  Sing,alX)rc  studen 
rmiked  first,  seorin"  643  an  a  stdndardt:ed  test.  L'.N  students  scared  500,  which  ranL 
twenty-eif^hth  ghihally . 


iheir  lending  in  the  developing  world,  and  after  the  collapse  ot  Comimi- 
siism,  liberal  market  economics  was  embraced  as  the  only  hope  that  poor- 
•r  countries  had  to  lure  capital  across  their  borders.  Invest  in  developing 
:ountries,  the  thinking  went,  and  the  tide  of  money  wrtuight  by  cheap, 
orutalized  labor  eventually  would  lilt  all  boats  and  bring  democracy.  This 
theory,  dubbed  "the  development  model,"  argues  that  open  capital  mar- 
kets have  liberalizing  effects  on  repressive  regimes  because  investors  de- 
T:iand  reliable  information  on  topics  that  ruling  cliques  like  to  keep  quiet 
bout.  Investors  also  demand  that  the  rule  of  law  be  respected,  giving 
ihem  assurance  that  disputes  will  be  resolved  fairly.  As  a  result,  the  theory 
«;oes,  political  systems  open  up,  because  information  flows  more  freely  and 
leople  have  more  recourse  to  the  law. 

The  rush  to  market  we  see  today  sprang  from  the  adoption  of 
he  development  model  by  the  "Washington  consensus,"  a  term 
•conomist  Paul  Krugman  defines  as  "not  only  the  U.S.  govern- 
nent,  but  all  those  institutions  and  rietworks  of  opinion  leaders 
centered  in  the  world's  de  facto  capital — the  international  Mone- 
rary  Fund,  World  Bank,  think  tanks,  politically  sophisticated  in- 
'estment  bankers,  and  worldly  finance  ministers,  all  those  who 
neet  each  other  in  Washington  and  collectively  define  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  of  the  moment."  Since  1990,  central  fiscal 
)Owers  have  administered  free  market  medicine  to  one  economy 
ifter  another,  always  with  the  same  prescription:  open  up  trade, 
ell  off  state-owned  companies,  and  discipline  government  spend- 
ing. "Find  a  country  that  has  done  these  things,"  writes  Krugman, 
eporting  the  sentiment,  "and  there  one  may  confidently  expect 
0  realize  high  returns  on  investments.  .  .  .  The  question  was  not 
vhether  optimistic  expectations  about  growth  in  the  big  emerg- 
ing markets  would  be  fulfilled;  it  was  whether  advanced  countries 
vould  be  able  to  cope  with  the  new  competition  and  take  advan- 
age  of  the  opportunities  this  growth  now  offered." 

That  question  has  been  answered.  Hints  that  a  country  is  re- 
orming  its  tax  code,  privatizing  its  phone  company,  balancing  its 
ludget,  or  consuming  more  beer  send  money  rushing  in.  So-called 
nacro-investors  bet  on  entire  countries  the  same  way  other  in- 
vestors do  on  hot  domestic  stocks.  A  trader  for  one  large  firm  told 
ne  that  he  looked  at  "200  data  points  a  day"  to  figure  out  which 
vay  the  world  was  going  and  how  much  money  should  follow.  In- 
lividual  investors  now  play  the  same  game.  Want  to  take  a  flier  on 
ihe  economies  of  China  or  India  or  Africa?  Securities  traded  on  U.S.  stock 
.'xchanges  make  it  ptissible.  Dozens  of  country  funds,  such  as  the  China 
•^und,  the  India  Fund,  and  the  Simba  Fund,  invest  in  a  broad  spectrum  of 
;tocks  meant  to  represent  the  collective  fortunes  of  the  markets  they  cover, 
"■or  those  keen  on  a  larger  approach,  index  funds  let  one  hold  every  major 
itock  in  a  geopolitical  market.  A  phone  call  to  the  Vanguard  Inter- 
national Equity  Index  Fund-Pacific  Portfolio,  for  in- 
R       stance,  will  deliver  a  piece  of  nearly  five  hundred  Pacific 
Rim  companies. 

emembering  the  Liproar  over  Kathie  Lee  Gilford  s  Honduran 

^irls,  what  do  1  know  about  my  foreign  portfolio,  which  is  comprised  of 
5arts  of  twelve  funds.'  Am  1  aware  of  all  of  my  companies'  labor  or  envi- 
'onmental  practices.'  Am  1  aware  of  the  scicial  conditions  in  each  country? 
s  the  development  model  working  in  these  places?  Do  I  worry  about  what 
3rogress  is  being  made?  In  a  wiird,  no.  It's  too  much  work  to  figure  out 
"low  the  funds  I'm  invested  in  have  used  my  money;  a  quick  look  at  the 
unds'  annual  reports  shows  that  1  own  a  piece  of  over  1,000  foreign  com- 
panies in  dozens  of  ctiuntries.  1  do  know  that  1  own  shares  in  one  of  the 
ifteen  or  so  funds  that  have  a  big  stake  in  Daewoo  and  in  two  of  the  hun- 
lred-od(.l  fLuids  partial  to  SauisLing.  Roth  companies,  auiong  the  world's 
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largest,  make  or  sell  cvcrythint;;  tn)m  stMniconJucri>r.s  to  lumhcr  to  insii 
.ince.  Other  hiy  Korean  con<;lomerates,  called  ch(whi)ls.  are  well  represeii 
eii,  too.  That'.s  j^ood.  L'hacbiils  control  a  luine  portion  ot  Korea's  econoii^ 
with  hanks,  tioverniiient,  and  corporations  comhined  so  intricately  tht 
outsiders  have  little  chance  ot  learninu  how  the  influence  and  assets  i' 
tertwine.  For  funds,  the  hest  Let  is  just  to  i^uy  all  the  conglomerates  ail 
Ixinks  around,  and  that  way  ^,'et  a  piece  of  almost  e\-erythini,'  Korea  is   i 
to.  As  an  investor,  then,  1  am  partners  with  the  thirty  families  that  co-    kI 
trol  the  Korean  economy.  These  families  are  close  to  the  country's  formk  .'■'i 
dictators,  and  our  collective  profits  historically  derive  from  a  steady  flew  »'i>i 
of  government  money  (lured  hy  hundred-million-dollar  hrihes),  econorrlj  .'* 
discriminatitm  against  ctnnpetitors,  and  a  police  state  that  has  hrutalizti  l^^' 
Korean  workers  and  enforced  miserahle  working  conditions.  '   .nr 

Do  1  care  that  I  am  investing  in  tyranny,  authoritarianism,  and  latt«:iiiJ 
day  feudalism.'  Ahsolutely.  I'm  glad.  What  could  he  hetter  for  my  get-ricBW 
in- Asia  strategy'  To  he  perfectly  honest,  the  fact  that  Korea  ft  tk 
progressing  socially  at  all  unsettles  me.  Koreans  tolerate  corrujiia 
tion  less  and  less  these  days,  and  workers  organize  more  fre  JiK 
and  earn  higher  wages.  These  changes  fulfill  the  promises  Bk). 
the  development  model  that  Wall  Street,  Washington,  and  tmk 
international  hanks  tout  puhlicly,  but  also  mean  that  doiiWKf 
business  at  home  is  tougher  for  Korean  conglomerates,  especisf  iiof 
ly  for  those  that  built  their  market  share  on  cheap  exports.  .d 

Yet,  as  it  turns  i)Lit,  conglomerates  ha\'en't  lost  their  ahili  .a 
to  exploit  cheap  workers;  they've  just  exported  that  too.  Off  ji 
cials  at  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative's  office,  human  righl 
groups,  and  labor  unions  shudder  when  asked  about  Korea's  fol 
eign  plants,  now  spread  everywhere  in  the  developing  worl(j 
The  practices  at  plants  in  Central  and  South  America  are  tf 
best  documented,  though  hired  security  forces,  cooperative  pcbiier 
lice,  and  razor  wire  do  a  good  job  of  keeping  outsiders  beyonjAlie 
the  gates.  The  Korean  government  has  tallied  over  two  hur»te 
dred  Korean  factories  in  the  region,  though  it  admits  that  mai*f=it 
more  exist.  Most  are  assembly  plants  for  Korea's  garment  indu.4it\n 
try;  some  assemble  ctmsumer  electronics.  Korean  factories  aSStm] 
count  tor  halt  ot  the  clothing  industry  in  both  Guatemala  an|iaih 
Honduras.  In  the  Americas,  Koreans  cari  take  advantage  &-! 
tree-trade  privileges,  dirt-cheap  wages  (as  K)w  as  1 1  cents  a^f-f 
hour),  and  a  near-total  absence  of  unions.  |;;-n 

The  Kathie  Lee  Gittiird  episode  shed  some  light  on  ho\|  in 
these  companies  are  returning  value  to  people  sLich  as  myseh  •jn 
their  shareholders:"'  the  hires  are  mostly  girls  in  their  midt  y\ 
teens,  delivered  to  work  on  school  buses.  They  presumably  make  idea4; 
stitchers  because  they  are  at  the  peak  of  their  manual  dexterity.  And  the  I 
are  easily  managed,  right  down  to  their  reproductixe  systems.  Some  plantji'ri 
pass  out  birth  control  pills  daily  but  tell  workers  that  they  are  vitamins! ( 
Gi\'en  this  atmosphere  ot  coerciim  and  threat,  it's  little  wonder  that  la  j 
b^ir-rights  reports  claim  incidents  ot  rape  as  well. 

Thus  does  my  money  chase  human  misery.  Although  1  don't  know  fo' 
certain  which  companies  I  own  con^lucr  business  in  this  manner,  Samd 
sung  and  Daewoo  do  have  garment  plants  in  Latin  America,  arid  1  take  ii 
on  faith  that  either  the\  or  some  other  Korean  company  1  hold  is  reapin; 


Investors  mtcrcstcd  m  which  cmmtrics  miij^hi  he  the  mast  liicnuirc  should  hinv  a  hiok  a 
"Child  Labour:  Tarnciing  the  Intolerable."  a  rej^nt  just  jmbhshed  by  the  Internationa 
Labour  Conference.  In  it  one  can  g^leen  not  only  that  250  million  children  between  thi 
ages  of  five  and  fourteen  in  deveh)jnnf;.  countries  work  full-  or  part-time  but  that  6  J  per 
cent  of  them  tnv  in  Asia,  and  that  much  of  their  labor  includes  exposure  to  pesticides 
herbicides,  fertilizers,  heavy  loads,  extreme  temperatures,  explosives,  radioactive  sub 
stances,  industrial  machinery,  ear-splittmg  noise,  poor  lightinf^,  /vtUL'Tie,  asbestos,  car 
bon  nvmoxide.  jJyins,  f^lass ,  slavery,  etc. 
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qhe  advantages  of  doing  business  there.  I  ha\e  tied  my  children's  futures 
lot  only  to  rising  Asia  but  to  the  backs  of  young  girls  working  for  a  few 
Jimes  an  hour.  It's  all  good  news  for  my  portfolio,  since  my  Korean  hold- 

■JUgs  vested  in  Latin  America  bring  me  the  residual  diversification^  needed 
0  put  me  in  the  middle  of  the  two  most  dynamic  trends  in  the  global 
economy:  the  drive  toward  the  top  in  Asian  industrialization,  and  the 
Irive  toward  the  bottom  in  low-tech  manufacturing. 

The  bottom,  however,  may  turn  out  to  be  what  1  need  most.  Low  wages 
ind  tough  working  conditions  are  nothing  new  in  the  garment  industrs",  but 

liiow  they  are  just  as  possible  in  more  demanding  high-tech  fields.  Girls  with 
bur  years  of  school  can  now  assemble  sophisticated  consumer  electronics 
ind  computers  as  easily  as  they  can  Pocahontas  pajamas.  Automated  manu- 
acturing  has  shrunk  the  lag  between  the  moment  a  product  is  state-of-the- 

iirt  and  when  it  is  a  low-tech  commodirv".  Cheap  workers  are  a  necessary- 
:ompetitive  advantage  sooner  in  the  life  cycle  of  manufactured  goods  than 
;ver  before.  In  the  life  cycle  of  ser\"ices,  too.  American  multinationals  farm 

[I  out  data  processing  to  Third  World  workers  who  can't  read  English,  and  the 
Drograrrmiing  of  complex  computer  code,  once  handled  by  the  graduates  or 
\merican  computer-science  departments,  is  extracted  on  the  cheap  in  Ban- 

:  jalore  and  Moscow.  The  companies  that  can  push  workers  hardest  win  the 

(  jrive  to  the  bottom,  and  with  the  right  stocks  I  will  participate,  1  will  win. ' 

How  fascinating,  incidentally,  that  some  of  the  burgeoning  foreign 
itock  funds  actually  end  up  investing  in  the  United  States.  Formosa  Plas- 
:ics,  a  large  Taiwanese  chemical  company,  has  long  taken  full  ad\"antage 
of  Taiwan's  hospitalirs"  toward  polluters.  The  countn's  ruined  landscape 
and  toxic  waters  owe  much  to  the  plastics  industn",  in  which  Formosa 
Plastics  ranks  as  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  polyvinyl  chloride. 
According  to  the  latest  study  by  the  Council  on  Economic  Priorities,  For- 
mosa Plastics  U.S.A.  is  the  largest  producer  of  hazardous  waste  among 
America's  midsized  chemical  companies  and  has,  thankfully  for  its  stock- 
holders, declined  to  participate  in  the  chemical  industry's  voluntary 
waste-reduction  program.  Formosa  is  an  attractive  investment,  and  I'm 
glad  that  five  funds  can  put  the  company  in  my  portfolio. 

Another  investment  that  interests  me  is  the  DFA  Pacific  Rim  Small 
Company  Fund,  which  owns  roughly  a  thousand  stocks  screened  by  a 
mathematical  formula.  It  has  a  nice  historical  return.  One  of  the  compa- 
nies that  fits  the  fund's  criteria  is  Poly  Technologies,  a  mainland  Chinese 
company  owned  largely  by  the  Chinese  military-.  Last  Jure,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  charged  Poly  Technologies  with  attempting  to  smug- 
gle two  thousand  AK-47s  into  the  United  States;  the  company  is  one  of 
China's  largest  arms  dealers  and  at  the  time  was  run  by  Deng  Xiaoping's 
son-in-law.  The  military-  is  pushing  hard  into  mainstream  business  in  Chi- 
na, and  I'm  glad,  because  stabilirs',  as  ever^^one  knows,  is  good  for  busi- 
ness, and  who  better  to  enforce  it  than  an  army  that  runs 
the  economy?  Next  time  Chinese  soldiers  bulldoze  pro- 
democracy  protesters,  my  family  will  benefit. 


T 


The  companies  that  push 

WORKERS  hardest  WIN  AND. 
WITH  THE  RIGHT  STOCKS,  I  WILL 
PARTICIPATE,  I  WILL  WIN  TOO 


here's  more  good  news  for  me.  Although  the  development  model 
foretells  that  democracy  will  blossom  in  countries  that  open  up  their  capital 


"  Speaking  of  diversification,  I'm  very  excited  thai  Asian  companies  (including  W'TK 
and  Mingo  of  Malaysia  and  Fortune  Timber  of  Taiuan)  have  bought  up  8.6  million 
acres  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon.  Future  agreements  are  expected  to  raise  that  figuTe  to 
22.2  million,  which  will  constitute  15  percent  of  the  harvestahle  rain  jorest. 

'  To  Yang  Ming  Marine,  the  drive  to  the  bottom  means  som.ething  else  entirely,  ^ang 
Ming  owns  the  ship  that  pulled  into  Halifax  minus  three  stowaways  last  May.  The  cap- 
tain had  them  thrown  overboard  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  to  spare  his  company  the 
$5 ,CQO-per-head  fine  the  Cartadian  government  imposes  on  ships  v.ith  unregistered  pas- 
sengers. If  the  managers  of  my  funds  ever  start  looking  at  anything  other  than  retunis.  ! 
might  not  find  myself  with  companies  like  Yang  Ming  in  my  portfolio.  But  for  noiv.  I  can 
still  own  one  of  the  six  international  funds  that  have  a  nice  piece  of  Yang  Ming. 


ESSAY 


Here's  a  tip:  you  c:ant  get 

MUCH  better  than  FORCTT^ 

LABOR,  ANP  THAT'S  WHAT 

INVESTMENT  IN  BURMA  l^ELIXTRS 


y 


/ 


markets,  public  stock  offering's  have  proven  very  useful  to  entrench  I 
reuiiiies.  In  IiuKinesia,  a  small  circle  of  interests  around  the  family  of  Pre 
tlent  Suharto  controls  a  vast  proportion  o\  the  country's  wealth.  Jeffr 
Winters  of  Northwestern  University  has  estimated  the  Suharto  fami 
wealth  at  owr  Sk"'  hillion,  with  another  $^0  billion  held  by  fifty  cK)se  allii 
Pick  any  major  busuiess — telecommunicatii)ns,  construction,  bankir 
food,  heavy  manufacturiiig.  McDonald's — and  Suharto's  circle  has  contn 
The  buryeonin^  of  the  Jakarta  Stock  Exchange,  says  Winters,  is  a  part 
the  ruling  group's  deliberate  strategy  to  sell  off  a  significant  portion  of 
hoLlings  to  in\estors  in  the  developed  world,  thus  making  them  partners 
the  present  ortler  as  well  as  defenders  of  my  interests,  should  unrest  threat( 
the  status  quo.  For  investtirs  like  me,  partnership  with  the  Indonesian  go 
ernment  carries  real  advantages:  a  uniiin-busting  military  (which  oft( 
Ljuashes  strikes  in  the  Suharto  family's  factories);  pieces  of  highly  profitabi 
go\'eniment-protected  monopolies;  and  the  assurance  that  my  partners  w 
go  to  almost  any  length  to  promote  a  stable  business  environment  (e 
close  down  newspapers,  suppress  political  parties,  and  call  out  the  troops) 

Although  the  Washington  consensus  still  pays  lip  service  to  the  liberE 
ing  power  of  ftireign  capital,  many  of  the  einerging-market  countries  see 
to  be  making  sure  that  profits  are  the  only  thing  growing  more  liber; 
The  ruling  elites  in  each  country  are  adept  at  making  sure  that  democra( 
and  employee-stock-ownership  plans  aren't  going  to  arrive  anytime  soo 
In  Asia  and  Latin  America,  special  economic  zones  for  foreign  investc 
are  set  up  so  that  governments  can  forgo  reforming  their  corrupt,  lucrati\ 
bureaucracies.  They  establish  separate  court  systems  to  hear  the  cor 
plaints  of  businesses  and  reserve  the  old  justice  systems  to  handle  busine 
as  usual.  New  information  channels,  such  as  cmline  news  services  and  ii 
ternational  magazines,  are  made  available  on  a  limited  basis  to  goveri 
ment  tifficials  and  approved  businesspeople,  but  popular  media  remai 
under  strict  control.  At  the  same  time  that  Indonesia  was  ramping  up  oi 
to  the  Internet,  the  government  closed  down  two  leading  newsmagazine 
the  country's  equivalent  of  Time  and  Newiweek.  In  Singapore,  the  prit 
editions  of  most  Western  news  organizatiotis  are  banned  or  strictly  cer 
.sored,  yet  privileged  business  and  government  officials  may  receive  then 
In  the  Caribbean  Basin,  workers  are  beaten  nearly  to  death  for  the  me 
possession  of  labor  pamphlets.  In  fact,  everywhere  my  money  goes,  capit 
markets  have  widened  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor.  As  markets  go  u] 
the  wealth  of  those  with  assets  multiplies,  while  low-wage  earners  stc 
stuck  where  they  are.  If  they  make  progress,  and  threaten  tt)  price  their  Ic 
cal  economies  out  of  the  cheap-labor  market,  their  governments  devak 
the  local  currency. 

If  liberaliiatiori  does,  by  some  chance,  take  hold  in  a  country,  1  can  a 
ways  diversify  elsewhere  and  get  ever-cheaper  labor.  Here's  a  tip:  You  can 
get  much  better  than  forced  labor,  and  that's  what  investments  in  soit 
ciniipanies  doing  business  in  Burma  deliver.  The  country  still  doesn't  hav 
its  i)wn  stock  market,  but  it  has  alluring  business  ventures,  such  as  the  g; 
pipeline  running  across  the  country  from  the  Andaman  Sea  iiito  Thailan 
The  venture  unites  state-owned  Myanma  Oil  &  Gas  with  Unocal,  th 
U.S.  oil  company;  Total,  the  big  French  petroleum  giant;  and  Thailand 
PTT  Exploration  &  Prodtiction — three  companies  that  appear  frequentl 
in  global  and  international  mutual  funds,  including  those  in  the  tw 
largest  fund  families.  Fidelity  and  Vanguard.  PTT  Exploration,  which 
partially  state-owned,  shows  up  in  one  of  the  Scudder  funds  recommende 
for  U.S.  baby  boomers.  To  sa\'e  money  on  the  billion-dollar  eiiterprise,  th 
Myanmar  military,  according  xo  the  U.S.  State  Department  and  humar 
rights  grouj^s,  has  employed  tens  of  thousands  of  conscripted  workers,  in 
eluding  old  men  and  pregnant  women,  and  forced  them  at  gunpoint  t 
clear  land  and  build  railway  parallel  to  the  pipeline.  The  companies  den 
using  forced  labor,  but  I  hope  they  are  lyirig,  because  I  like  to  think  tha 
tho,se  conscripted  workers  are  cutting  the  path  of  my  American  future 
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PRODUCTS     FOR     HEALTHY     LIVING 


it/e  enough  for  eyebrows, 
<  lerarms,  bikini  line. . .  anywhere  you 
'  h  to  remove  hair  safely  and  painlessly 


Grasp  each  hair  with 
the  tip.  Wait  about 
1 5  seconds  as  harm- 
less radio  energy 
destroys  the  root 


Slip  hair  out  with 
a  slight  rotation 
This  should  be 
completely  painless 


Painless,  permanent  hair  removal. 
Without  needles,  without  electrolysis. 

Finally!  A  safe,  lasting  solution  to  unwanted  hair  —  anywhere  on 

your  body.  Never  again  suffer  the  pain,  irntation,  or  scarnng  of 

electrolysis  needles.  Instead,  simply  grasp  each  hair  with 

Forever  Free's™  precision  tip  —  its  harmless  radio 

frequency  travels  down  the  hair  shaft  to  quickly 

and  safely  destroy  the  root.  Within  1 5  seconds, 

out  slides  your  hair  —  absolutely  painlessly!  At 

first,  some  hairs  may  grow  back,  but  much 

lighter  and  finer.  After  two  to  four  ''        '  **-^' 

treatments  they  should  stop  growing 

altogether— guaranteed! 

Forever  Free™  Permanent 
Hair  Removal  System 
A4515  $100. 

plus  $6  25  s+h  Add  sales  tax  for  shipments 
to  CA  (7  25%)  and  TN  (825%) 


End  ugly  spider  veins! 


Called  "the  cosmetic 
surgeon's  secret," 
this  cream  eliminates 
ugly  spider  veins  in 
just  weeks 


lirmerly  available  only  through 
i?rmatologists  and  plastic  surgeons,  this 
[ofessional-strength  (5%)  vitamin  K 
earn  eliminates  spider  veins — without 
jiots  or  lasers!  Apply  twice  daily  and  in 
St  weeks  see  spider  veins  disappear- 
ed stay  away  Helps  prevent  and  heal 
uising,  too.  2  oz. 

ermal-K"  Vitamin  K  Cream 
4507  $30. 

',  $4  95  i+/-i.  Add  a/e;  tax  for  shipments 
'A  (7.25%)  and  TN  (8.25%) 


3/ce  checks  payable  to: 
Kare  Catalog 
4  Challenger  Drive 
rtland,  TN  37148-1716 


The  first  and  only 
home  chemical  peel. 


Created  by  Dr.  Jacob  Varon,  a 
board-certified  plastic  and 
cosmetic  surgeon,  Medi- 
Peel"  is  the  first  affordable 
at-home  chemical  peel  with 
the  same  dramatic  skin- 
rejuvenation  effects  as  his 
expensive,  in-office 
treatments.  After  just  one  ^ 

use,  skin  is  smoother,  less 
lined,  more  supple;  with  weekly 
peels,  your  face  and  neck  will  be  firmer  and 
more  youthful  looking.  And  it's  safe  for  all  skin  types!  Includes 
Chemical  Peel  Treatment  gel  (4  oz)  and  Post  Peel  Soothing  Gel 
(4oz).  Three  months'  supply 


tDI-PEEL. 


ITreii'-isrt 


^'CDI-PEEL. 


SelfCal^ 

P  R  ODU  C  T,S  T;0  R'   H  E  a  L  T-H  Yi,.;--i£|*;irfifl3''' 


Name 


Forever  Free  (A4515) 
Dermal-K  (A4507) 
Medi-Peel  (A5006) 
Send  me  a  free  catalog 


Address  City  State  /Zip 

Payment:  H  Visa,  MC,  AIVIEX,  Discover  T  I  Check    $ Total 


Credit  Card  Number 


( 


Expiration  Date 
) 


Authorized  Signature 


Daytime  Phone 


-Peel™  Home 

Chemical  Pee!  A5006  $79. 

plir:  54  95  5+/)  Add  5,7/f;  fax  tor  ihipmmi'. 
IvCA  (7.25°,-.)  and  TN  (8  25%). 


Order  24  hours  a  day! 

1-800-520-9924, 

ext  238. 

100%  Risk -Free 

GUARANTEE 

Money  Back  Anytime 


REPORT 


AX ARMY  OF 
ONE'S  OWN 

In  Africa,  nations  hire  a  corporation  to  wage  war 
B}?  Elizabeth  Ruhin 


E 


fcben  Barltnv  lives  and  works  >in 
a  qiiict,  tree-lined  side  street  \n  a 
wealthy  suburb  nt  Pretoria,  the  city 
that  was  tince  the  headquarters  ot 
South  Africa's  apartheid  military  es- 
tablishment. Set  back  behind  well- 
tended  grounds  and  a  swimming  pool, 
.yuardei.1  by  si.ir\'eillance  cameras  and 
two  stone  lions  at  the  portico,  Bar- 
low's stately  mock-tudor  \'illa  could 
easily  belonji  to  a  corptirate  executive 
in  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  The  liv- 
ini^  room  decor  woLild  make  Martha 
Stewart  proud:  heavy-nubbed  silk 
drapes  and  matchin,u  rose-colored 
leather  and  brocade  love  seats,  couch- 
es, and  wint,'  chairs.  As  Barlow  pours 
coftee  into  tine  china,  it  is  easy  to  tor- 
,Uet  that  he  was  once  a  commaneler  ot 
the  notorious  M  Battalion  ot  the 
South  Atrican  special  torces,  but  there 
are  se\'eral  clues  scattereel  about:  a 
small  libr;ir\'  ot  spy  nowU,  ,i  collec- 
tion ot  battle  histories,  ;ind  the  over- 
si:e(.l  World  Hncyclnlwlia  oj  i  h;^Ln]i:cJ 
Cn»ic',  by  jay  Robert  Nash,  which  sits 
propped  up  between  two  yoklen  sw;ins 
on  the  hicquercLl  cottee  tiible. 

E\'erythin,i;  is  ele.i^ant,  orderly,  ;inLl 
ci\il,  including  the  corporate  bro- 
chure Ixirlow  hantis  to  his  miests  up- 
on ;irn\';il.  It's  a  L;lossy  black  porttolio 
w  irh  multicolor  '^r.iphics  that  i^lescribe 


l'li:dhcih  ihihm  is  a  conirihuuni^  cditnr  nj 
iiu-  F'orw.irJ,  llcr  las(  article  /er  Harper's 
i\l.i'_'.i:uiL',  "Sih'v/i-ijil;  Scirajcro."  cij'jK'iircd 
111  llw  r,:hrudry  I'-'^'d  issue. 


the  confidential  "advisory,"  "train- 
mi;,"  and  "equipment"  services  his 
oMiiiiany,  E\ecuti\'e  Outcomes,  pro- 
vides: Clandestine  Warfare,  Combat 
Air  Patrol,  Armored  Warfare,  Basic 
and  Advanced  Battle  Handling',  and 
Sniper  Trainin^j;.  The  corporation, 
the  brochure  says,  prides  itself  on  its 
flawless  and  unecjualed  success  record, 
on  its  aboxe-averaf^e  growth  rate,  and 
on  the  five  thousand  man-years  of 
combat  experience  ot  its  workforce — 
all  former  elite  commandos  of  the 
apartheid  regime.  Barlow's  company 
eleclares  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
businesses  of  its  kind  in  the  vviirld,  but 
that  is  an  easy  bt)ast.  It  is,  so  far,  the 
onl\'  incorporated  private  mercenary 
army  on  earth  that  will  contract  to 
mo\'e  in  <ini.l  wage  full-scale  war  on 
beh;ilt  of  its  client. 

1  \isifed  Barlow  at  his  villa  last 
June.  He  is  a  fnm,  spry,  forty-year- 
okl,  unassuming  in  his  navy  blazer 
and  soft  blue  Oxford  shirt,  the  per- 
tecr  P.R.  man  for  Executu'e  Out- 
comes— reasonable,  cool,  smooth- 
talking,  and  solicitous.  In  Afrikaans, 
the  word  for  chameknin  is  vcrkleur- 
nuniiictjie,  "changing-color  man," 
aiiil  it  describes  Barlow  well.  A  fair- 
h:med  man  with  one  green  ani.1  one 
blue  eye  whose  elrawn,  weathered 
face  rex'eals  not  a  flicker  ot  emotion, 
Barlow  has  perfected  the  art  ot 
;kl.i|iti\'e  coloration  o\'er  the  years. 
After  fighting  m  South  Africa's  bor- 
der   wars    in    the    l^'70s,    Barlow- 


moved  into  intelligence  and  becai 
an  agent  in  the  Civil  Cooperati 
Bureau  (CCB),  the  innocuous 
named  covert  assassination  and  es 
onage  unit  formed  by  South  Afric; 
military  intelligence  to  target  ai 
eliminate  enemies  of  the  white  n 
nority-ruled  state.  The  CCB  se 
Barlow  to  Western  Europe,  where  1: 
tasks  purportedly  included  spreadi 
disinformation  about  Nelson  Ma 
dela's  African  National  Congress  a 
setting  up  front  cornpanies  to  eva 
sanctions  and  sell  Siiuth  Afric 
weapons  abroad.  By  the  time  tl>- 
CCB  death  squads  were  expo.sed 
1990  under  President  F.  W.  de  Kle 
Barlow  had  already  established  Exqf 
utive  Outcomes  as  a  counterinte 
gence    constiltancy,    number! 
among  his  clients  not  only  his  for: 
employer,  the  South  African  D[ 
fence  Forces,  but  also  the  De  Bee 
diamond  cartel.  He  had  positiont. 
himselt  to  turn  the  political  chang: 
in  South  Africa  into  an  econom 
boon.  But  It  w;isn't  enough.  "We  ; 
have  our  dreams,"   Barlow  sai 
perched  at  the  edge  of  his  rose  sette 
"Mine  was  to  be  the  best  and  biggt 
military  consultancy  in  the  world." 
Barlow  chose  for  his  company  lo< 
the  paladin,  the  same  chessboa 
knight  once  featured  in  the  old  T 
.series  Have  Gun,  Will  Travel,  becau,s 
he  said,  "1  liked  the  way  it  moves  i 
the  world  board."  But  he  bristles  ', 
the  won.1  "mercenary."  He  prefers  1 
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iew  Executive  Outcomes  as  a  team  of 
i.orporate  trouhleshooters,  marketing 
!  strategy  of  recovery  to  failing  gov- 
ernments around  the  world  (though 
liearly  all  its  jobs,  so  far,  have  been  in 
Africa).  In  exchange  for  millions  of 
loUars,  the  company  offers  to  do  what 
he  United  Nations  blue  helmets  can- 
iiot  and  will  not  do:  take  sides,  deploy 
j)verwhelming  force,  and  fire  "pre- 
|;mptively"  on  its  contractually  desig- 
'  lated  enemy. 

I  Barlow  imagines  E.O.  as  a  kind  of 
advance  team  for  the  U.N.  "You 
ii'.annot  keep  peace  if  there  is  no 
)eace,  as  we  saw  in  Bosnia,"  he  said. 
But  we  can  help  a 
;ountry  to  achieve 
ome  form  of  stability 
jefore  the  U.N.  comes 
n."  Executive  Out- 
tomes'  first  priority, 
lowever,  is  business. 
!fhe  war  machine  is 
)nly  one  part  of  a 
;rowing  empire  of 
".ompanies  specializing 
n  the  lucrative  miner- 
il  harvests  of  high-risk 
mvironments — gold, 
)il,  and  gems.  African 
governments  often 
lave  cash-flow  prob- 
ems.  Barlow  ex- 
jlained.  By  working  in 
■esource-rich  coun- 
tries, he  and  his  board 
■nembers  can  rest  as- 
sured that  the  company  will  always 
^et  paid.  "Africa  is  Africa,  under- 
stand," he  said,  "and  we 
don't  work  for  free." 


May  1995,  Executive  Outcomes 
landed  on  the  scene,  promising  to 
restore  law  and  order  in  exchange  for 
$15  million  and  a  share  of  the  coun- 
try's coveted  diamond  mines. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  of  my  visit 
I  stayed  in  Freetown,  where  Execu- 
tive Outcomes  was  firmly  ensconced 
in  the  headquarters  of  the 
national  military,  a  bizarre, 
Chinese-built  structure, 
shaped  like  a  Buddhist  tem- 
ple, with  an  expansive  view 
of  the  city's  palm-studded, 
powdery  Atlantic  beaches. 
During  E.O.'s  campaign. 


B 


efore  meeting  with  Barlow,  1 
lad  spent  several  weeks  in  Sierra 
-eone,  a  recent  client  and  proud 
'success  story"  of  Executive  Out- 
:omes.  In  1991,  a  brutal  civil  war 
ingulfed  Sierra  Leone,  a  small  coun- 
try on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and 
Js  rebels  and  soldiers  battled  one  an- 
3ther,  they  also  waged  a  campaign  of 
terror  against  civilians.  No  one — not 
the  United  Nations,  not  the  Organi- 
tation  of  African  Unity,  not  the  in- 
ternational-conflict-resolution ex- 
perts who  filled  up  the  abandoned 
tourist  hotels  in  Freetown,  Sierra 
-eone's  capital — was  able  to  bring 
the  fighting  under  control.  Then  in 


however,  much  of  the  company's 
military  might  had  been  focused  iri 
Kono,  the  rich  diamond-mining 
province  some  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  east,  and  I  wanted  to  see  what 
E.O.  had  accomplished  out  there. 
Ambushes  were  still  common  on  the 
roads  leading  to  the  country's  interi- 
or, so  1  flew  out  on  a  Lebanese- 
owned,  Russian-piloted  charter.  The 
plane  passed  for  nearly  an  hour  over 
densely  forested  hills,  and  then,  as 
the  valleys  spread  out  below,  1  could 
see  sunlight  bouncing  oif  hundreds 
of  shallow  mud  pools,  clustered 
along  the  riverbeds  and  ringed  by 
sand  dunes.  It  seemed  as  if  a  terrible 
scourge  had  scarred  the  land  with 
thermal  ulcers.  As  the  plane  dropped 
lower  over  collapsed  and  burned-out 
shanties,  the  tiny  specks  moving  in 
and  around  the  ulcers  re.solved  into 


the  shapes  of  men,  and  the  craters 
emerged  as  mining  pits,  some  long 
abandoned,  some  still  active,  dug 
with  shovels  by  thousands  of  Sierra 
Leonians  chasing  after  diamonds. 

It  had  been  ten  months  since  the 
South  Africans  captured  the  region, 
and  some  five  hundred  thousand 
people  had  flocked 
in   behind   them, 
hoping  to  get  rich 
off  the  diamond- 
filled  soil.  All  along 
the  potted  red-dirt 
road  that  wound  in 
from  the  airstrip  to 
Koidu,    the   com- 
mercial center  of 
Kono,  hundreds  of 
w  bare-chested  men 

"-""         and  boys  were  dig- 
ging    under     the 
scorching  equatorial  sun.  They 
shoveled  outside  a  bombed-out 
police  station,  through  the  floors 
of  mud  huts,  among  the  ruins  of 
torched  and  looted  stone  houses, 
in  the  shadows  of  the  towering 
mosques,  in  pits  and  dunes  to  the 
horizons.  Boys,  hunched  over 
handmade  sieves,  spun  and  sifted 
the  heavy  earth,  wading  in  the 
murky  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pits.  At  the  compound  of  the 
bankrupt  National  Diamond  Min- 
ing Corporation,  men  were  exca- 
vating in  the  old  swimming  pool, 
the  tennis  courts,  and  the  golf 
course.  But  it  wasn't  all  pick,  shovel, 
and  pan.  A  cacophony  of  groaning, 
slurping,  hissing,  and  rumbling  rose 
from  Caterpillar  bulldozers,  dredges, 
and  pumps  along  the  riverbeds, 
where  foreign  investors  were  running 
industrial-diamond  operations,  gam- 
bling on  the  security  provided  by  Ex- 
ecutive Outcomes. 

Koidu  looked  and  smelled  like  a 
battered  frontier  town  of  the  Ameri- 
can West.  Red  dust  clung  to  every- 
thing, seeping  into  your  eyes  and 
nose.  But  commerce  was  in  full  swing 
again.  Tailors,  barbers,  and  music 
vendors  blaring  Bob  Marley  had  set 
up  shops  in  corrugated  metal  and 
wood  shanties  cobbled  together  be- 
tween the  prairie-stvle  buildings. 
Outside  the  recently  whitewashed 
homes  oi  the  Lebanese,  who  had  set- 
tled in  Sierra  Leone  at  the  turn  of 
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the  century  and  lon^  a^ci  cornered 
the  stone  trade  in  Koidu,  large  siy;ns 
announcing  the  names  ot  (.liamond 
buyers  hung  over  paintings  ot  car- 
toonishly  sparkUng  diamonds — the 
bush  version  ot  Manhattan's  Forty- 
seventh  Street.  Coaxers,  whose  job  is 
to  lure  passing  miners  to  the  buyers, 
loitered  on  the  verandas. 

Nearly  everyone  1  met 
seemed  eager  to  tell  me  that 
the  renewed  energy  and  in- 
dustry I  saw  all  aroiuid  was 
thanks  entirely  to  the  South 
Africans.  A  delegation  ot 
Kono's  paramoimt  chiefs  had 
just  returned  from  Freetown, 
where  they  had  been  urging  the 
newly  elected  civilian  president, 
Ahmed  Tejan  Kabbah,  to  renew  Ex- 
ecutive Outcomes'  estimated  $1.8- 
million-a-month  contract.  Chief 
Konneh  Bondo,  who  led  the  delega- 
tion, recounted  his  pitch  tor  me  as 
we  sat  in  the  shade  oi  his  cool  stone 
porch.  "We  know  it's  expensive,  hut 
you  cannot  compare  that  to  lite,"  he 
said.  "I  told  the  president  that  we  are 
all  ready  to  move  out  if  the  South 
Africans,  who  are  also  sacrificing 
their  lives  here,  pull  out."  And  he 
meant  everyone — right  down  to  the 
street  vendors  selling  cigarettes  and 
plastic  baggies  of  gin  out  of  suitcases, 
the  women  selling  mangos  and 
ground  nuts  piled  high  on  their 
heads,  and  the  man  at  the  market 
who  sat  all  day  on  a  tree-trunk  stool, 
making  and  selling  mining  tools. 
Many  felt  so  indebted  to  the  soldiers 
of  Executive  Outcomes,  whom  they 
rather  fantastically  imagined  had 
come  in  a  gesture  ot  pan-African 
generosity,  that  they  prayed  tor  them 
at  mc^sque.  The  South  African  mer- 
cenaries, camped  on  a  nearby  hilltop 
overlooking  Koidu,  were  unreser\'ed- 
ly  hailed  by  the  chiefs,  the  business- 
men, and  the  street 
^w  y         people  as  saviors. 

T  T  lien  1  was  in  Freetown,  there 
were  always  a  tew  ti"eighter>  anchored 
oftshore.  One  belonged  to  L\-  Beers, 
the  diamond  cartel  founded  by  Cecil 
Rhodes  during  the  British  colonial 
era.  The  other  belongei_l  to  Executive 
C^utcomes.  The  ships  were  emblemat- 
ic ot  Sierra  Leone's  plight,  past  and 
present.  Although  the  political  frame- 


work of  colonialism  was  unrigged  at 
independence  in  1961,  it  left  in  its 
place  a  fragile  nation-state  still  wholly 
dependent  on  toreign  ballast. 

Sierra  Leone,  once  a  key  p^irt  in 
the  West  African  slave  trade,  be- 
came known  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  under  British  rule. 


Many  in  kono  felt  so  indebtel^  to  the 

soldiers  of  executive  outcomes  that 

they  prayed  for  them  at  mosque 


as  bcuh  a  colony  tor  treed  slaves 
(Britain's  equivalent  ot  Liberia)  and 
the  "Athens  of  West  Africa"  (for  its 
highly  acclaimed  university).  Since 
the  British  withdrawal  in  1961,  how- 
ever, Sierra  Leone's  history  has  read 
like  a  study  in  local  political  corrup- 
tion and  ill-conceived  foreign  eco- 
nomic reforms.  Siaka  Stevens,  a 
charismatic  trade  unionist,  took  over 
where  the  colonialists  left  off,  and 
from  1968  to  1985  he  ruled  over  a 
one-party  state,  creating  a  kleptocra- 
cy  whose  main  objective  was  to  loot 
the  land.  In  partnership  with  Euro- 
pean and  Lebanese  financiers, 
Stevens  and  his  coterie  engorged 
themselves  on  the  country's  vast 
natural  resources,  while  the  rest  of 
the  nation  slid  to  the  bottom  ot  the 
U.N.  charts  rating  human  misery 
around  the  world. 

By  1985,  when  Stevens  stepped 
down  and  named  as  his  successor 
Major-General  Joseph  Momoh,  the 
head  ot  his  impotent  army,  the  na- 
tion's civil  service,  health,  educa- 
tion, transportation,  and  communi- 
cations systems  had  completely 
collapsed.  Monmh — whom  Sierra 
Leonians  nicknamed  Dandogo, 
meaning  "the  Idiot" — did  little  to 
improve  matters.  Under  his  leader- 
ship the  nation's  intlation  rate  rose 
to  the  highest  in  Atrica;  the  treasury 
went  bankrupt;  gasoline,  electricity, 
and  even  printed  money  disap- 
peared; literacy  was  down  to  21  per- 
cent; and  average  lite  expectancy  tell 
to  about  age  forty. 

In  1991,  Foday  Sankoh,  a  disgrun- 
tled tormer  Sierra  Leonian  army  ofti- 
cer  and  a  protege  ot  Liberian  warlord 


Charles  Taylor,  led  an  assault  fro 

Liberia  intt)  Sierra  Leone's  diamom 

rich  eastern  region  with  his  Revel 

tionary  United  Front  (RUE),  made  i 

oi  Knh  Liberian  and  Sierra  Leonic 

fighters.  Sankoh  was  ostensibly  air 

ing  to  stir  up  a  grass-roots  revolutic 

to  topple  the  old  regime,  and  his  sii 

gularly  cniel,  charismatic  r 

bellit)n  made  rapid  advanc 

against  the  ragtag  nation 

army.    Unwilling  tarme 

were  press-ganged  into  h 

army  or  intimidated  by  h 

trademark  tactics:  cutting 

hands,  arms,  ears,  and  ger 

tabs;  gouging  out  eyeball 

and  eating  the  organs  trf  victims. 

Then  in  April  1992,  Valentir 
Strasser,  a  twenty-eight-year-o 
army  captain,  stormed  the  Sta 
House  in  Freetown  with  several  otl 
er  young  soldiers  who  had  bee 
fighting  without  pay,  supplies,  me* 
ical  support,  or  political  motivatio 
They  had  come  to  demand  the 
salaries  and  stage  a  protest,  hut  Pres 
dent  Momoh,  fearing  a  coup,  pat 
icked  and  fled  to  neighborir 
Guinea,  leaving  the  State  Hou; 
empty.  So  Strasser  did  declare 
coup;  he  went  on  the  radio  and  pn 
claimed  an  end  to  misrule  and  co 
ruption.  Ecstatic  Sierra  Leoniar 
danced  in  the  streets.  Even  aft( 
Strasser's  junta  hacked  twenty-tw) 
alleged  plotters  of  a  countercoup  t 
death  on  a  Freetown  beach,  crowi 
still  cheered  tor  the  new  regime. 

But  Strasser  and  his  National  Pre 
visional  Ruling  Council  (NPRC 
soon  forgot  about  their  youthful  rei 
olution.  Suddenly,  they  had  unin 
peded  access  to  the  diamond  field 
to  BMWs  and  Mercedes,  and  to  SiJ 
ka  Stevens's  old  presidential  palac 
which  the  NPRC  boys  turned  into 
private  disco  where  they  dancei 
smoked  pot,  and  snorted  cocair 
through  the  night.  They  also  seeme 
to  have  forgotten  that  they  were 
war.  As  Foday  Sankoh's  rebe 
pressed  on,  Strasser  bumped  up  hf 
army  trom  a  force  ot  three  thousanljl 
to  about  ten  thousand  by  round irj« 
up  street  kids  and  criminals. 

Now  armed,  Sierra  Leone's  diserl 
franchised  exploited  the  war  to  real 
riches  they'd  always  been  denieJ 
Gangs  of  soldiers,  rebels,  and  evefc 
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€  two  sides  in  collaboration  went 
1  looting  sprees,  ambushing  con- 
f)ys,  plundering  diamond  mines, 
i^aling  supplies,  and  setting  up  ran- 
i)m  roadblocks.  When  the  civilians 
i;ured  out  that  their  attackers  were 
)t  only  rebels  hut  also  government 
Idiers  gone  foul,  they  took  to  call- 
g  anyone  in  uniform  a  "sobel" — 
idiers  who  took  the  guise  of  rebels 
I  pillage,  rape,  maim,  and  murder. 
,iere  were  no  coherent  front  lines, 
)  political  causes,  and  tor  the  ter- 
irized  public  no  place  was 
fe.  What  began  as  a  civil 
ir  had  become  civil  chaos. 
;By  1995,  four  years  after 
mkoh's  campaign  began, 
bels  and  reiiegade  soldiers 
id  overrun  Sierra  Leone's 
lamond,  bauxite,  and  tita- 
lum  dioxide  mines — the 
tree  main  sources  of  foreign 

■  venue;  locals  and  expatri- 
■es  had  been  taken  hostage; 
reign  investors  had  pulled 
jt;  tens  of  thousands  of 
iiople  had  been  maimed  or  '0^- 
lied;  and  one  quarter  of  the  ~ 
•ewar  population  of  4-5 
illion  were  living  in  over- 
owded  refugee  camps. 

■  Strasser  had  heard  about 
<ecutive  Outcomes  from 
tides  in  Newsweek  and 
Mier  of  Fortune  recounting 
le  company's  successful  ex- 
loits  in  Angola  a  year  earli- 

.  But  it  was  the  British  directors  of 
eritage  Oil  &  Gas,  an  oil  firm  that 
id  brought  E.O.  into  Angola,  and 
ranch  Energy,  a  mining  firm  with 
tterests  in  Sierra  Leone  and  con- 
lets  within  the  presidential  palace, 
ho  encouraged  Strasser  to  hire  Bar- 
iw's  army.  (The  directors  of  the 
•eritage-Branch  group  and  E.O. 
ive  managed  to  cloud  the  exact  na- 
ire  of  their  relationship  behind  a 
eb  of  interlocking  companies 
hose  ownership  is  difficult  to  trace, 
/en  Heritage-Branch  officials  have 

hard  time  keeping  the  story 
raight:  they  claim  that  there's  no 
)rporate  link  but  constantly  refer  to 
O.  in  conversation  as  "we.") 

By  the  end  of  April  1995,  as  the 
bels  closed  in  on  Freetown,  Strass- 

■  made  the  call  to  E.O.  A  deal  was 
ruck,  and  a  contract  was  qLiickly 


drawn  up  and  signed  by  Strasser  and 
the  fouiider  of  Heritage  and  Branch, 
an  English  entrepreneur  named  An- 
thony Buckingham.  Executive  Out- 
comes pledged  in  the  contract  to  de- 
liver the  following  services:  to 
combat  and  destroy  the  "terrorist  en- 
emies of  the  state";  to  restore  inter- 
nal security;  and  to  help  build  and 
maintain  an  economic  climate 
where  new  investment  could  be  at- 
tracted and  allowed  to  flourish. 
Strasser  couldn't  pay  E.O.'s  $15  mil- 


The  force  came  equipped  with  two 
Mil 7s  and  an  M124  Hind — Russian 
helicopter  gunships  similar  to  Ameri- 
can Apaches — a  radio  intercept  sys- 
tem, two  Boeing  727s  to  transport 
troops  and  supplies,  an  Andover  ca- 
sualty-evacuation aircraft,  and  fuel- 
air  explosives,  bombs  that  suck  out 
oxygen  upon  detonation,  killing  all 
life  within  a  square-mile  radius.  The 
men  were  outfitted  in  Sierra  Leonian 
uniforms  and  supplied  by  the  Sierra 
Leonian  military  with  three  armored 
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lion  fee,  so  Buckingham  agreed  to 
bankroll  the  operatioii  in  exchange 
for  future  mining  revenues.  By  May 

E.O.  had  deployed  its  first 

170  men. 


T, 


he  Executive  Outcomes  fight- 
ers were  mostly  black  Angolans  and 
Namibians  from  Barlow's  old  32  Bat- 
talion, with  an  officer  corps  of  white 
South  Africans  and  a  white  Rhode- 
sian  brigadier:  a  collection  of  former 
spies,  assassins,  and  crack  bu.sh  guer- 
rillas, most  of  whom  had  served  for 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  in  South 
Africa's  most  notorious  counterin- 
surgency  units.  The  soldiers  were 
paid  between  $2,000  and  $7,000  a 
month.  Many  were  airlifted  straight 
out  of  Angola,  where  E.O.  was  still 
active.  No  passports  were  stamped, 
no  customs  procedures  needed. 


personnel  carriers  fitted  with  30-mm 
cannons  and  six  Land  Rovers  mount- 
ed with  antiaircraft  guns,  as  well  as 
ammunition,  artillery,  and  Kalash- 
nikovs.  Once  in  country,  they  set 
about  training  an  elite  corps  of  Sierra 
Leonian  soldiers,  and  they  employed 
traditional  Sierra  Leonian  hunters, 
known  as  Kammah  Joes — a  witch- 
craft battalion  armed  with  old  single- 
barrel  muskets,  special  herbal  po- 
tions, and  supernatural  war  garments 
believed  to  repel  bullets — as  scouts 
in  the  unfamiliar  jungle. 

Arthur  Walker  and  Carl  Alberts, 
two  of  South  Africa's  most  highly 
decorated  air  force  pilots,  who  had 
been  lured  away  from  the  South 
African  army  in  1993  by  E.O.'s 
salaries  (about  $6,000  a  month), 
paired  up  to  fly  air  strikes  that  would 
flush  the  rebels  from  the  dense  bush 
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outside  ot  Freetown.  Before  each 
mission,  Arthur  and  Carl  would  flip 
a  coin  to  see  who  got  the  more  excit- 
ing job  of  manning  the  guns — tour- 
barreled  ll.l-mm  Catlings  tucked 
under  the  chopper's  turret.  When 
the  pilots  told  the  Sierra  Leone  mili- 
tary commander  that  they  were  hav- 
ing difficulty  distinguishing  between 
the  rebels  and  civilians  camped  un- 
der the  impenetrable  canopy  of  vines 
and  trees,  the  reply  was,  "Kill  every- 
body." So  they  did. 

Executive  Outcomes  then  headed 
for  Kono,  to  cut  off  the  financial 
pipeline  that  Foday  Sankoh  was  us- 
ing to  support  his  rebel  forces. 
(Throughout  the  war,  rebels  and  sol- 
diers had  collaborated  in  slipping  dia- 
monds out  along  the  decades-old 
smugglers'  trail  that  winds  through 
the  mountainous  jungle  into  Cuinea 
and  Liberia.)  To  camouflage  their 
identity,  white  soldiers  on  the  ground 
blackened  their  faces,  and  at  first  Fo- 
day Sankoh's  rebels  didn't  know  what 
had  hit  them.  Once  Sankoh  discov- 
ered who  was  killing  so  many  of  his 
men,  he  offered  a  reward  to  anyone 
who  took  a  South  African  hostage  or 
downed  one  of  their 
helicopters.  But  the 
rebels  were  over- 
whelmed by  E.O.'s 
superior  firepower. 


and  by  the  time  the  South  Africans 
rolled  into  Koidu  in  June  1995,  the 
rebels  and  renegade  soldiers  had  scat- 
tered into  the  hills  and  all  that  re- 
mained in  the  town  were  dogs  and 
vultures  feeding  off  the  corpses 
strewn  about  the  streets. 

When  news  spread  of  Kono's  "lib- 
eration" by  E.O.,  thousands  t)f  civil- 
ians came  home  from  villages  to  the 
north  and  camps  in  Cuinea  where 
they  had  sought  refuge.  The  E.O. 
soldiers  on  the  ground  in  Koidu  pa- 
trolled all  night  to  keep  out  unwant- 
ed elements,  shot  or  arrested  illegal 
diamond  miners,  and  imposed  a 
dusk-to-dawn  curfew.  The  rebels  at- 
tempted ambushes  around  the 
airstrip  and  along  the  main  road,  but 
Executive  Outcomes  repelled  every 
incursion  with  overwhelming  force, 
killing  hundreds  ot  rebels,  until  fi- 
nally the  RUF  left  Kono  alone. 

By  March  of  last  year,  E.O.  had  se- 
cured its  key  strategic  objectives — 
Freetown,  Kono,  and  the  titanium 
dioxide  and  bauxite  mines — and  al- 
though several  of  the  company's  men 
had  been  wounded,  only  two  had 
been  killed,  in  an  ambush.  In  Fehni- 
ary  and  March  of 
1996,  less  than  a 
year  after  E.O.'s 
first  troops  landed, 
the    traumatized 


Sierra  Leonian  population  lined  uj 
the  polls  for  the  first  presidential  e 
tions  in  twenty-eight  years.  Ah: 
Tejan  Kabbah,  a  career  U.N.  bun 
crat,  won  the  vote;  Strasser's  junta 
tired  into  well-funded  exile;  M 
Sankoh  agreed  to  come  out  of  iKe 
bush  and  negotiate  a  ceasefire  in  K.'y 
Coast.  By  the  time  I  arrived,  in  1 
April,  people  in  Freetown  were 
scribing  Sierra  Leone,  which  had  Ic 
been  viewed  as  an  intractable  disas 
as  a  West  African  success  story. 

Executive  Outcomes  was  happy 
take  the  credit.  "E.O.'s  a  busin 
and  we're  in  it,  of  course,  for  1 
money,"  the  company's  commanc 
Brigadier  Bert  Sachse,  explained 
me  when  we  met  at  a  lawn  party 
the  British  high  commissioner's  n 
dence.  "But  we  also  have  princip 
We  agreed  to  help  out  the  milit 
regime  because  they  promised 
move  toward  elections.  Without  ! 
ecutive  Outcomes,  there  would  be 
democracy  here."  In  fact,  it  wa 
powerful  grass-roots  movement 
Sierra  Leonian  women,  profession; 
and  civil  activists  that  had  push 
Strasser  and  the  NPRC  to  make  v 
for  the  elections.  But  it  was  hard 
find  anyone  to  dispute  the  brigadi( 
claim  to  victory.  As  Ceneral  I 
Douglas,  a  Canadian  negotiator 
the  U.N.,  put  it,  "E.O.  gave  us  t 
stability.  In  a  perfect  world,  of  coui 
we  wouldn't  need  an  organizati 
like  E.O.,  but  I'd  be  loath 
say  they  have  to  go  just  becai 
they  are  mercenaries." 
Humanitarian  relief  work 
were  not  so  sanguine  about  t 
South  Africans.  Martha  Car 

an  American  who  worked  f 

Doctors  Without  Borders,  recal    ici 
that  during  the  early  days  of  E.C  eo 
presence  in  Freetown  she  had  oi  ai 
to  see  their  helicopters  flying  o\ 
her  house  to  know  that  it  was  tii 
to  rush  to  the  hospital  and  prep;' 
for  an  influx  of  wounded.  The  pik 
she  said,  were  racist  killers  with 
interest  in  the  country.  Like  Can 
the  majority  of  aid  workers  in  Sie 
Leone  believed  that  the  Sou 
Africans'  actual  mission  was  to  e|sn 
tract  and  export  the  country's  d 
mond  wealth. 

But  these  voices  were  the  exce  fe 
tion,  not  the  rule.  Most  Sierra  Le|M 
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lians  I  spoke  to,  as  well  as  foreign 
liplomats  and  businessmen  in  Free- 
,own,  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
hat  violence  had  been  required  to 
rnd  the  violence  the  population  had 
tndured  for  so  long,  and  that  the  se- 
lurity  of  the  country  rested  entirely 
in  E.O.'s  shoulders.  "They've  done  a 
antastic  job,"  I  was  told.  "They're 
xcellent  mercenaries."  Rarely,  if 
ver,  have  "dogs  of  war"  enjoyed 
uch  respect. 

The  country's  educated 
lite  were  distressed  by  E.O.'s 
ost  to  the  treasury  and  the 
nation's  pride  but  confessed 
hat  they  saw  no  alternative. 
Our  people  have  died,  lost 
jheir  limbs,  lost  their  eyes 
j  nd  their  properties  for  these 
i.lections,"  Sam  Norma,  the 
jiewly  appointed  deputy  defense  min- 
j5ter,  said.  "If  we  employ  a  service  to 
'irotect  our  hard-won  democracy, 
why  should  it  be  viewed 
negatively?" 


W... 


hen  people  spoke  about  what 
executive  Outcomes  had  provided  to 
iierra  Leone,  the  term  that  repeat- 
Idly  arose  was  not  "national  defense" 
mt  "security,"  because  in  the  end 
i'hat  had  plagued  the  country  was 
lot  war  but  organized  banditry.  All 
ides — the  rebels,  the  soldiers,  the 
sobels,"  and  Executive  Outcomes — 
vere  motivated  to  kill  by  greed  and, 
n  some  cases,  tribal  and  personal 
'endettas,  rather  than  by  any  politi- 
al  or  nationalistic  belief. 

It  is  just  this  kind  of  shift  in  the 
lature  of  war,  one  in  which  the  state 
lO  longer  has  a  legal  "monopoly  over 
rmed  violence,"  that  Martin  Van 
Ilreveld,  one  of  the  preeminent  war 
heoreticians  of  our  time,  posits  will 
haracterize  future  armed  conflicts 
round  the  world.  In  his  bexik  The 
'transformation  of  War,  published  in 
991,  Creveld  argues  that  conven- 
ional  wars  waged  by  nation-states 
re  fading  from  the  map  and  that  fu- 
ure  "war-making  entities"  will  re- 
emble  those  of  the  premodern  era — 
ribes,  city-states,  religious  associa- 
ions,  private  mercenary  bands,  and 
ommercial  organizations  such  as  the 
4d  British  East  India  Company.  "As 
ised  to  be  the  case  until  at  least 
648,  military  and  economic  func- 


tions will  be  reunited,"  Creveld 
writes.  Or  to  put  it  more  bluntly,  in- 
dividual profit  and  glory  will  again 
become  legitimate  objectives  of  war. 
In  such  an  environment,  Creveld 
predicts,  "much  of  the  day-to-day 
burden  of  defending  society  against 
the  threat  of  low-intensity  conflict 
will  be  transferred  to  the  booming 
security  business;  and  indeed  the 
time  may  come  when  the  organiza- 
tions that  comprise  that  business 
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will,  like  the  condottieri  of  old,  take 
over  the  state." 

Although  Executive  Outcomes 
and  Branch  Energy  have  not  exactly 
taken  over  Sierra  Leone,  E.O.  has 
acted  as  something  of  a  recolonizing 
agent  for  British  and  South  African 
corporate  interests,  and  despite  the 
millions  of  International  Monetary 
Fund  dollars  that  have  already  been 
diverted  to  pay  E.O.,  the  country  still 
owes  the  firm  millions  more.  The  cur- 
rent arrangement  is  unsettlingly  remi- 
niscent of  an  older  world  order  reach- 
ing back  to  the  days  of  colonial 
conquest,  when  private  armies 
cleared  the  way  tor  European  compa- 
nies to  pursue  commercial  interests  in 
Africa.  Then,  the  British  government 
would  grant  charters  to  colonial  min- 
ing concerns,  such  as  Cecil  Rhodes's 
British  South  Africa  Company, 
whose  revenues  would,  in  turn,  feed 
the  treasuries  back  home.  So  today. 
President  Kabbah's  primary  partner- 
ship is  not  with  the  people  who  elect- 
ed him  but  with  a  multinational  cor- 
poration, one  that  secures  his  power 
with  force  and  paves  the  way  for  oth- 
er foreign  investment  to  hi!  the  gov- 
ernment coffers.  Such  mDP.its,  how- 
ever, never  seem  to  trickle  down  to 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  particularly 
those  in  the  provinces,  where  basic 
amenities  such  as  electricity,  v/ater, 
roads,  and  phones  barely  exist.  For 
Sierra  Leonians  living  outside  of  Free- 
town and  the  diamond  regions,  who 
are  still  the  victims  of  roadside  am- 


bushes, nighttime  attacks,  and  ma- 
chete mutilations.  President  Kabbah, 
foreign  revenues,  national  defense, 
and  Executive  Outcomes  can  seem 
like  irrelevant  abstractions 
from  some  other  world. 
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ike  Klondike,  Kimberley,  and 
all  the  other  towns  that  have  sprung 
out  of  the  great  diamond  and  gold 
rushes,  Koidu,  which  grew  up  in  the 
rush  of  the  1950s,  belongs  to  no  one. 
The  local  Kono  tribe  was 
long  ago  outnumbered  by 
the  influx  of  other  Sierra 
Leonian  tribes,  along  with 
other  West  Africans,  Leb- 
anese, and  Europeans,  all 
wanting  a  piece  of  the  dia- 
mond action.  Dreams  in- 
spired by  the  diamond  have 
drawn  so  many  local  farmers  to  tear 
into  their  abundantly  fertile  land,  or 
to  abandon  their  fields  altogether  to 
gamble  in  the  Kono  mines,  that  rice 
and  other  staples  now  have  to  be  im- 
ported. In  this  obsessed,  hybrid  min- 
ing society,  the  cohesion  of  Kono's 
traditional  tribal  structures  was  rup- 
tured. Elsewhere  in  the  country, 
when  the  secret  tribal  leagues  known 
as  Poro  societies  realized  that  the 
goveriiment  soldiers  had  run  amok, 
they  declared  martial  law,  fought  off 
the  rebels  and  renegade  soldiers,  and 
emerged  as  an  autonomous  shadow 
government  to  replace  the  collapsing 
state  apparatus.  But  in  Koidu  and 
the  surrounding  villages,  the  people 
had  no  such  defenders  and  thus  tied 
en  masse  when  attacked. 

The  diamond  in  Kono  has  always 
wielded  greater  authority  than  the  lo- 
cal paramount  chief  or  the  state  presi- 
dent or  the  foreign  investors.  Some 
people  said  that  the  diamond  is  alive, 
diat  it  has  a  tire  you  can  feel.  Others 
said  it  is  the  fire  of  the  devil.  The 
people  in  Kono  pray  at  mosque  and  at 
church  to  find  the  big  stone.  They 
sacrifice  goats  and  red  cocks  and 
Iambs,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  around 
the  mining  site  to  appease  the  devils 
of  the  place.  Raymond,  a  Christian 
preacher  and  soldier  guarding  a  min- 
ing site,  explained  the  sacrifices  to  me 
one  atternoon  as  we  watched  a  local 
chief  slit  a  goat's  neck  and  leach  its 
blood  into  a  pan  of  soil.  "Maybe  you 
don't  believe  in  the  devils,  so  you  can 
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go  along  and  get  money  and  stones, 
he  said.  "But  if  you  have  the  native 
helief,  like  1  do,  and  you  dou  t  sacri- 
fice to  them,  the  work  will  never  gii 
smoothly."  Tales  ot  total  loss  were 
certainly  easier  to  ccnne  hy  in  Kono 
than  tales  of  the  big  score. 

Kassim  Basma,  i  Lebanese  in  his 
mid-fifties,  is  one  of  the  most  estab- 
lished diamond  dons  in  Koidu. 
When  word  reached  Kont)  that  Ex- 
ecutive Outcomes  might  be  leaving, 
he  and  his  fellow  Lebanese  mer- 
chants offered  to  foot  the  bill  for  an 
E.O.  contingent  themselves.  Kassim, 
a  small,  gray-haired  man  with  a  fa- 
mously sweet  tongue,  had  lost  mil- 
lions of  dollars  during  the  twti  rebel 
invasions  of  Kono,  and  each  time  he 
had  managed  to  recoup  his  bundle. 
Now  his  shop  was  open  day  and 
night,  and  a  steady  parade  of  sol- 
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HE  LOCAL  CHIEF  SAID  Tl  lAT  RICK  WAS  AN 
AFRICAN,  A  BLACK  MAN  WITH  WHITE  SKIN 
WHO  HAD  COME  TO  END  THEIR  SUFFERING 


diers,  government  officials,  and  min- 
ers filed  through  an  alley  filled  with 
squawking  chickens,  generators, 
tires,  and  fuel  tanks,  and  past  his 
squad  ot  personal  security  guards,  to 
make  deals  in  his  dingy  office. 

One  morning,  I  found  Kassim  in 
blue  silk  pajamas,  sitting  behind  his 
desk  between  a  steel  safe  and  a  ham 
radio  that  operated  off  a  truck  bat- 
tery. (The  phone  lines  remained  cut, 
and  only  people  with  private  genera- 
tors had  electricity;  Kono's  water 
works  had  also  been  destroyed — not 
by  the  war  but  by  Kassim,  who  had 
recklessly  machine-mined  into  the 
dams.)  He  was  hunched  under  a 
fluorescent  lamp,  studying  a  large  eli- 
amond  through  a  loupe,  twirling  the 
stone  around  and  around  against  his 
half-inch-long  pinky  fingernail.  He 
dropped  it  into  a  black  dish,  poked  it 
with  tweezers,  weighed  if  on  :i 
miniature  scale,  then  raised  his  head, 
squinted  at  his  customers,  ani.1 
smiled.  Three  Sierra  Leonian  men  in 
brightly  colored  robes  sat  across  from 
him  swinging  their  legs,  confident  in 
the  quality  of  their  offering. 
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He  shook  his  head.  "CoK)r  not 
bad,  .shape  not  good."  They  argued. 
He  offered  $14,000.  They  wanted 
$16,500. 

A  few  military  policemen  loaded 
with  greiiades  and  guns  suddenly 
walked  in  and  reported  that  they'd 
just  tmcked  eighty-nine  renegade  sol- 
diers off  to  prist)n  in  Freetown.  Kassim 
put  down  his  loupe  and  paid  the  MPs 
with  several  rolls  of  leones,  the  na- 
tional currency.  "Security,"  he  saii.!  to 
me  and  smiled,  waving  away  a  mos- 
tjuito.  It  was  all  .st)  smooth,  just  anoth- 
er business  expense.  The  MPs  ex- 
changeii  a  few  words  and  a  laugh  with 
the  diamond  sellers  and  then  left. 

Kassim  looked  back  at  his  cus- 
tomers as  if  there'd  been  no  interrup- 
tion. "You  come  to  me  because  you 
want  for  make  profit,  eh.'  I  give  you 
$16,500,  1  L)se."  The  palaver  went 
on  until  the  Sierra 
Leonians  left  with 
the  stone.  "1  know 
them,"  Kassim 
said.  "They  will  try 
everywhere  else. 
Then  they  will  be 
back  to  take  the 
$14,000,  eh?"  he 
said,  his  lips,  eyes,  and  ears  rising  in 
his  signature  flashing  smile.  The 
stone  would  probably  fetch  him 
three  or  four  times  that  much  on  his 
next  trip  to  the  Antwerp  market. 

Later  that  afternoon  I  went  to  vis- 
it ime  of  Kassim's  sprawling  open-pit 
mines.  Hundreds  of  people,  spread 
out  along  terraces  of  heavy  sand, 
were  diggirig  up  the  topsoil  to  get 
down  to  the  mineral-rich  gravel. 
They  were  paid  between  one  and 
five  dollars  a  day,  plus  some  rice.  It 
looked  like  a  massive  excavation 
site.  After  all  that  labor,  tht)ugh,  no 
ancient  city  would  be  di.scovered  and 
no  buildings  would  be  erected;  in- 
stead, hundreds  ot  thousands  of  cou- 
ples around  the  world  would  cimse- 
crate  their  engagements  with  the 
little  stone  ferreted  out  of  the  mud. 

Hopping  dowti  one  of  the  sand 
walls  to  get  a  closer  look,  I  suddenly 
found  myself  sinking  into  a  pit  of 
gritty,  yellow  and  red  sludge.  Several 
men  lunged  at  me  and  dragged  me 
out  but  didn't  let  go.  Others  packed 
in  close.  At  least  sixteen  hands  were 
all  over  me,  pulling  gravel  off  my 


jeans,  out  from  between  my  to 
scratching  inside  my  satidals,  arou 
my  ankles,  and  behind  my  kne 
yanking  bits  of  sand  off  my  hand 
thought  such  chivalric  concern 
my  cleanliness  a  bit  excessive,  1: 
then  1  saw  that  the  men  were  ban 
aware  of  me.  Their  eyes  were  fixat 
on  the  bits  of  mud  still  clinging 
me.  It  was  the  precious,  diamon 
filled  gravel,  unearthed  by  hours 
toil  under  the  midday  sun,  that  th 
were  trying  to  protect.  Their  fing^ 
pecked  at  me  like  vultures  vying 
carrion.  And  although  they  bore 
no  malice — when  they  were  do 
with  me  everyone  laughed  heartily 
it  was  easy  to  see  how  quickly  su 

professional  greed  cou 

turn  violent. 
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.n  August  1995,  a  few  months 
ter  the  South  Africans  occupi 
Kono,  one  of  the  worst  massacres 
the  war  was  committed  in  Njaian 
Nimikoro,  a  village  just  thirty  mi 
utes  from  E.O.'s  base  in  Koidu.  Nj 
iama  was  the  place  where,  in  1930 
British  colonial  officer  discovere 
the  country's  first  diamond  a 
where,  during  the  war,  a  new  poii 
of  access  to  a  subterranean  kimbe 
lite  diamond  dike  had  been  foun 
Officers  of  the  Sierra  Leonian  mi 
tary  who  controlled  the  area  sa 
this  new  vein  of  riches  as  theirs 
exploit,  but  the  representative 
the  local  paramount  chief  claime 
the  prize  as  his  own  and  berated  t 
soldiers  for  mining  instead  of  c 
fending  the  people,  as  the  Sou 
Africans  did.  Shortly  thereaft 
armed  men  attacked  the  village 
night,  slaughtering  between  150  ar 
250  civilians.  The  victims  we 
burned  alive  in  their  huts,  hacke  ^^ 
with  machetes,  or  shot.  The  survi\ 
ing  villagers  believed  that  the  al  |p 
tackers  were  the  military,  trying  t 
teach  them  a  lesson. 

Although  E.O.'s  men  arrived  o  iH^ 
the  scene  only  after  the  killers  ha 
fled,  they  were  regarded  locally  a 
the  heroes  of  the  story.  They  ha 
saved  two  babies,  whose  mothers  ha 
been  killed,  and  the  woman  who  lat 
er  adopted  one  of  the  orphan 
named  him  "Colonel  Rudolph"  afte 
the  Afrikaner,  Colonel  Roelf  Vai 
Heerden,  who  commarided  Kono.  / 
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;w  hagiography  had  begun,  and  the 
DUth  Africans  were  quick  to  en- 
iiurage  it. 

Sahfillie  Matturi,  the  paramount 
lief  of  Njaiama  and  the  architect  who 
id  designed  most  of  Koidu's  prairie- 
ji/le  buildings,  lost  much  of  his  ex- 
jaded  family  in  the  massacre.  He  told 
e  that  he  admired  the 
<i)uth  Africans'  profes- 
Imalism.  "Our  soldiers 
n  away  even  though 
ey  have  rifles.  But  these 
)Uth  Africans,  when  the 
Dels  are  there,  they  go 
iid  succeed  in  decimat- 
g  them."  And  Chief 
atturi  had  no  problem 
ith  E.O.'s  politics. 
)uth  Africa,  he  ex- 
ained,  had  endured 
any  years  of  war  and 
huld  now  spare  a  few 
lits  to  help  its  belea- 
ered  African  brethren, 
blonel  Roelf  did  noth- 
g  to  dispel  these  illu- 
)ns.  "1  have  a  wonderful 
lationship  with  the  chiefs,"  he  said, 
liey  tell  the  people  we  are  Africans 
id  that  Mandela  has  sent  us.  I  don't 
mt  to  confuse  them."  (In  fact,  Ex- 
utive  Outcomes  is  an  embarrassment 
Nelson  Mandela,  and  the  South 
frican  government  is  trying  to  ban 
ganizations  like  E.O.  from  employing 
rmer  South  African  soldiers  to  fight 
foreign  countries.) 
The  power  and  status  of  the 
aite  Africans  were  enhanced  by 
cal  notions  about  black  magic  and 
Kite  magic.  "There's  a  myth 
iiong  traditional  village  folk  that 
lite  people  are  morally  enlight- 
led,"  explained  Joe  Opala,  an 
merican  anthropologist  who  has 
/ed  in  Sierra  Leone  for  twenty- 
le  years.  "The  myth  is  that 
fricans  fight  against  each  other 
id  bring  their  neighbor  down 
lile  white  people  have  progressed 
■cause  they  work  together.  They 
y  this  is  why  Africans  have  de- 
ructive  witchcraft  and  whites 
ivc  high-tech  magic,  like  radios, 
otors,  and  planes."  Many  people 
Kono  believed  that  the  South 
fricans  had  a  satellite  receiver  on 
eir  hilltop  perch  that  watched 
em  and  would  protect  them  from 


the  rebels.  The  rebels  believed  that 
the  South  Africans  had  the  power 
to  spot  and  attack  their  bases  from 
the  sky  at  night,  and  the  rebels  were 
right:  E.O.'s  helicopters  were  fitted 
with  infrared  night-vision  devices. 

The  white  Africans  exploited 
these  local  beliefs.  One  afternoon  I 


disease.  This  is  what  they  teach  us  in 
the  South  African  Defeuce  Eorces." 
He  cackled  loudly,  and  the  Sierra 
Leonians  resptinded  with  nervous 
laughter. 

Later,  the  local  chief  gathered  the 
people  around  Rick  under  a  cotton 
tree.  He  said  that  Rick  was  an  African, 
a  black  man  with  white 
skin  who  understood  the 
black  man's  troubles  and 
had  come  to  end  their 
suffering.  The  chief 
dubbed  him  Moses:  like 
Moses  saving  the  Is- 
raelites from  Pharaoh, 
Rick  had  saved  the 
people  from  their  cor- 
iLipt  former  overlords. 
Behind  the  myth,  the 
facts  were  much  more 
prosaic,  and  typical  of 
the  coarse  brutality  of 
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drove  with  Rick  Verster,  a 
South  African,  and  his  Sierra 
Leonian  workers  along  a  muddy 
track  he'd  cleared  through  the 
hush.  A  former  military  intelli- 
gence officer  who  grew  up  in 
Zululand,  Rick  had  come  to 
Sierra  Leone  on  the  heels  of 
E.O.  to  try  his  luck  as  a  miner. 
He  was  transporting  his  workers  to  a 
mining  site  on  the  Bafi  River,  and 
they  took  the  occasion  to  complain 
that  he  wasn't  providing  them  with 
enough  food.  Rick  said  nothing. 
Then,  suddenly,  he  slammed  on  the 
brakes,  jumped  out,  ran  behind  the 
Laiid  Rover,  and  returned  to  the 
window  holding  a  small  poisonous 
night  adder.  The  Africans  shrank 
back  in  terror  as  he  dangled  the 
snake  over  his  face,  bit  off  its  head, 
spat  it  out,  and  drt)pped  the  body  in 
his  mouth.  His  jaws  and  cheeks 
shook  as  he  chewed  up  t(u:  snake 
and  swallowed  it.  The  Ahicans  mur- 
mured words  to  God. 

Rick  spat  out  some  adder  mulch 
and,  trying  to  ajie  the  local  tongue, 
said:  "Why  yoLi  alv^ays  wait  for  me 
for  food.'  YoLi  liLingry,  go  to  Jtj  bush 
and  get  food.  De  snake  and  de  bush 
food  build  de  body  immunity  against 
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the  place:  Rick,  a  220-pound  former 
paratrooper,  had  punched  out  the  teeth 
oi  the  corrupt  mining  boss  who  had 
precede(.l  him  and  promised  the  same 
for  anyone  else  who  tried  to 

Imess  with  him. 
an  Fleming's  1956  novel  Dia- 
monds Are  Forever  opens  with  a  few 
South  Africans  perched  on  a  veld 
near  the  border  between  Sierra 
Leone  and  Guinea,  operating  a 
smuggling  pipeline  and  worrying 
ab<.nv  the  heat  coming  down  from 
til.,  deadly  L^iamond  Corporation 
men.  Fleming  based  his  James  Bond 
tale  on  reality.  In  the  1950s,  Harry 
Oppenheimer,  the  South  African 
chairman  of  De  Beers,  set  out  to 
crLish  his  competitors  in  Sierra 
Leone  by  enlisting  Sir  Percy  Sillitoe, 
one  of  Britain's  top  counterespi- 
onage agents  during  World  War  II, 
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who  had  retired  and  was  sellinf^ 
chcKcilates  tin  the  ctiast  of  Enj^land. 
Sillitoe  orchestrated  an  intelligence 
network  oi  local  informants  alonj^ 
the  smuggling  trail,  hired  an  army  of 
mercenaries,  and  launched  an  all-out 
diamond  war.  The  mercenaries  laid 


ship  hetween  E.O.  and  the  Sierra 
Leonians  seemed  typically  colonialist 
and  patronizing,  Chief  Matturi  took  a 
forgiving,  almost  fatherly  view  of  the 
South  Africans.  These  whites  had 
been  kept  at  arm's  length  by  the 
world  for  long  enough.  Nt)w  that 
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boohy  traps,  mined  the  border  cross- 
ings, and  ambushed  the  smugglers — 
predominantly  Mandingo  tribesmen 
and  Lebanese — until  finally  they 
were  persuaded  to  sell  their  wares  to 
the  De  Beers  buyers. 

Chief  Matturi  remembered 
"those  dark  old  days"  when  the 
British  ran  Kono  like  a  police  state, 
with  checkpoints,  spies,  and  a  pri- 
vate, impiirted  security  force.  Al- 
though he  said  he  would  never 
choose  to  return  iv  that  time,  he 
recalled  that  when  independence 
came,  "I  didn't  want  io  see  the 
British  leave  us  yet.  "We  weren't 
ripe  for  autonomy."  Native  indus- 
trialization of  the  diamond  busi- 
ness— cutting,  polishing,  and  set- 
ting— which  might  have  led  to  real 
independence  when  the  colonial- 
ists left,  never  took  place,  histead, 
he  said,  "the  ct>rruption  just  flowed 
in  and  brought  us  down." 

Although  the  scenario  under  Exec- 
utive Outcomes  was  not  that  differ- 
ent, Matturi  thought  the  tension  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks  had  subsided 
significantly  since  the  colonial  days. 
Whereas  to  an  outsi^ler  the  relation- 
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they'd  reconciled  their  differences  at 
he)me,  he  thought  they  ought  to  he 
given  a  chance  to  apply  their  energies 
elsewhere  and  renegotiate  their  rela- 
tionship to  black  Africa. 

The  South  Africans  themselves 
eagerly  embraced  the  idea  of  their 
work  as  a  kind  of  post-apartheid  re- 
demption. One  E.O.  pilot  1  met  at 
the  Kono  airstrip  recalled  how 
moved  he  was  by  the  gratitude  of 
the  Sierra  Leonians  and  the  chil- 
dren in  Freetown  who  ran  after  him 
screaming,  "Bafana  Bafana"  (the 
name  of  the  revered  South  African 
soccer  team).  "Maybe  there  is  life  af- 
ter apartheid,"  he  said.  He  was 
thinking  about  staying  on  in  Sierra 
Leone  to  start  up  a  heli- 

(^  copter  service. 
^  iilonel  Roett,  his  Afrikaner 
officers,  and  a  few  dozen  of  his 
black  African  troops  had  occupied  a 
compound  of  battered  stone  houses, 
the  old  residences  of  the  now-aban- 
doned Standard  Bank,  high  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  diamond  fields. 
The  setting  suited  their  role  as  the 
lords  of  Kono  and  the  watchdogs  of 


the  mines.  If  there  was  a  probljn 
with  a  thief,  a  rapist,  a  renegade  ^ 
dier,  or  an  illicit  miner,  the  loc||| 
went  to  "Colonel  Rudolph,"  niit'o 
the  police.  One  blisteringly  hot  -fr 
ternoon  a  grmip  of  women  came 
request  protection  for  a  festival  ;i 
soccer  game  they  were  hold 
down  at  the  river.  Ro 
promised  to  help.  "I  am  the  <. 
budsman,"  he  told  me. 

A  fastidious  sort,  wiry  a 
tanned,  with  a  full  mustac] 
and  heard  and  tinted  spectac 
Roelf  looked  very  much  |t 
home  sitting  in  his  fatigues  i 
der  the  thatch-and-bamb 
canopy  that  his  troops  h 
erected  on  the  hill.  A  chiii 
named  Tommy,  one  of  E.C 
pets,  leaped  off  the  bamb 
rafters  and  onto  Roelf's  hl 
The  South  Africans  had  inje 
ed  a  little  "civilization"  i 
their  rustic  outpost — a  ho 
made  bush  saloon,  replete  w 
stools,  carved  bar,  refrigerat 
beer,  lights,  and  boom  b 
Every  Friday  night  they  had 
away-from-home  braaivleis,  !i 
Afrikaner  open-air  barbecue,  wi| 
beef  flown  in  from  South  Afri 
and  encTugh  booze  to  get  slosh 
and  have  a  good  "punch-up."  Wh 
a  new  diamond  prospector  froii 
North  America,  Europe,  or  Sou 
Africa  landed  in  Kono,  he  wou 
inevitably  roll  up  to  E.O.'s  bar 
get  an  update  on  security  or  just 
hang  out. 

Colonel  Roelf,  a  Namibian-bo 
Afrikaner,  had  spent  most  of  1: 
professional  life  trying  to  cru 
black  nationalist  movements 
southern  Africa  on  behalf  of  tl 
apartheid  regime;  he  described  oi 
of  his  old  units  as  specialists  in  p 
litical  assassinations.  He  said  he  h; 
no  regrets  about  his  past  exploi 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  proud 
them.  But  there  was  somethin 
even  more  empowering  about 
current  position  as  Kono's  belov' 
marshal  and  humanitarian,  and 
embraced  the  job,  chairing  to 
meetings  and  offering  E.O.  helj 
copters  to  transport  demobilize 
child  soldiers  to  Freetown.  Tb 
Konos  showed  their  appreciatir 
for  their  new  protector  by  makin 
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im  one  of  their  own,  calling  him 
3ahr,"  the  name  traditionally  giv- 
;a|'n  to  a  firstborn  son. 

"We  want  to  help  African  coun- 
ies  to  neutralize  their  rebel  wars 
nd  not  depend  on  the  U.N,  to  solve 
irjieir  problems.  We  are  something 
iij:ke  the  U.N.  of  Africa,  only  with  a 
epaller  budget,"  Roelf  said  grandly, 
M'ipping  a  beer.   He  put  his  arm 
round  the  chief  hunter  of  Kono, 
n  'ho  had  come  by  to  discuss 
mmunition,   and  added, 
^These  people  don't  want 
he  Americans  or  the  U.N. 
Jt  the  British  here.  We  are 
he  only  ones  they  trust,  be- 
ause   they   know  we   are 
'ifricans." 

Roelf  became  aggressive 

TTid  territorial  when  speaking  about 

jlither  whites  encroaching  on  his 

urf,  as  did  all  of  E.O.'s  Afrikaners. 

South  Africans  are  the  only  whites 

n  the  world  with  the  right  to  ex- 

licit  Africa,"  they  often  told  me. 

It's  our  continent."  They  resented 

he  Americans  and  Europeans  who 

riticized  the  Afrikaners'  racism 

:nd  way  of  life  but  who  had  the 

uxury  of  flying  in  to  do  business, 

lave  an  adventure,  and  then  fly 

lome  again.  Beneath  Roelf  s  pater- 

lalism  and  colonial  arrogance  to- 

jvard  the  Sierra  Leonians  lurked  a 

undamental  anxiety  and  fear  of  ex- 

linction     that     afflicted     most 

Afrikaners,  who  were,  after  all,  a 

minority.  Such  insecurities  had 

haped  the  Boer  character  and 

i  teered  Boer  politics  for  centuries. 

From  the  company's  hilltop  base, 
me  could  see  on  the  horizon  an 
;normous  domed  granite  rock,  close 
jo  the  Guinean  border  along  the  old 
imugglers'  trail.  The  village  below 
j;he  rock  was  famous  for  its  witch- 
paft  and  powerful  healers.  Some 
oierra  Leonians  said  that  the  rock 
vas  the  birthplace  of  voodoo.  For 
:he  Afrikaners  the  rock  represented 
mother  kind  of  magic:  their  old 
;ovenant  with  their  God.  They 
:alled  it  the  Voortrekker  Monu- 
ment, because  it  resembled  the 
■nonolithic  shrine  of  the  same  name 
;hat  looms  over  Pretoria  and  com- 
nemorates  the  Boer  settlers'  pact 
A'ith  God  and  God's  subsequent 
land  in  their  victory  over  10,000 


Zulus  in  1838.  The  Boers'  sense  of 
vulnerability  persisted,  however,  and 
metamorphosed  into  the  violent 
paranoia  that  dominated  the 
apartheid  era.  Now,  once  again,  the 
Afrikaners  believe  that  they  are  in  a 
fight  for  nothing  less  than  the  sur- 
vival of  their  tribe,  their  history,  and 
their  culture. 

With  the  end  of  apartheid,  Afri- 
kaners suffered  a  political  defeat,  but 
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ironically,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
entire  African  continent  opened  up 
to  them.  Suddenly,  they  could  travel 
and  trade  freely  in  countries  that  pre- 
viously would  have  expelled  them  the 
moment  they  arrived  at  the  airport. 
And  so  they  began  to  scramble  over 
the  continent,  shoring  up  economic 
turf  as  compensation  for  their  loss  of 
political  power.  Roelf  imagined  him- 
self carrying  on  in  the  tradition  of  the 
self-reliant  Boer  pioneers  of  yore. 
"The  Boers  are  the  only  colonialists 
left  in  Africa,"  he  said,  without  a  hint 
of  apology.  "And  now 
we're  moving  north." 
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enri  de  Montherlant,  a 
French  writer  and  adventurer  who 
had  plunged  eagerly  into  World  W;ir 
1,  once  wrote  how  he  "loved  life  at 
the  front,  the  bath  in  the  elemental, 
the  annihilation  of  the  intelligence 
and  the  heart."  Montherlant,  a  flam- 
boyant romantic,  may  not  have  cut 
the  typical  figure  of  a  soldier,  but 
there  will  always  be  men  who  find 
war  an  exhilarating  experience  and 
become  addicted  to  it.  For  some,  it's 
a  great  relief  to  be  freed  of  the  bur- 
den of  constructing  a  life.  And  as 
long  as  there's  a  cause,  whether  God, 
country,  family,  or  honor,  they  will 
be  able  to  justify  the  killing.  E.O.'s 
workforce  was  largely  made  up  of 
such  battle-hardened  soldiers,  most 
of  whom  had  been  at  war  for  os/er  fif- 
teen years,  fighting  for  a  Wciy  of  life 
that  they  believed  in  deeply,  howev- 
er objectionable  it  seemed  to  the  rest 


of  the  world.  As  the  political  land- 
scape in  South  Africa  shifted,  depos- 
ing the  white  regime,  these  former 
heroes  were  cast  onto  the  margins  of 
society.  Overnight,  they  became  a 
disillusioned,  lost  generation.  For 
some  who  joined  E.O.,  the  transition 
from  killing  for  a  cause  to  killing  for 
a  bank  account  proved  psychologi- 
cally destabilizing. 

The  day  before  1  left  Kono,  one  of 
the  South  Africans,  whom 
I'll  call  Jan,  offered  to  drive 
me  to  look  for  a  local  priest 
who  was  working  with  de- 
mobilized child  soldiers. 
Unlike  the  child  soldiers, 
Jan,  who  was  in  his  early 
forties,  could  not  go  back  to 
civilian  life.  He  wouldn't 
know  how.  He  could  look  very  hard 
and  very  mean,  with  his  deeply 
creased  skin  tucked  into  a  perma- 
nent squint  around  cerulean  eyes. 
He  didn't  like  talking  very  much 
and  often  seemed  on  the  verge  of  an 
enraged  explosion.  As  a  young  cor- 
poral in  South  Africa,  Jan  got  into 
some  trouble,  and  for  punishment 
he  was  offered  up  to  Barlow's  32 
Battalion,  secretly  formed  in  1975 
to  destabilize  the  pro-communist 
Angolan  government. 

Jan  remembered  his  first  search- 
and-destroy  mission,  tracking  the 
enemy  into  Angola,  killing  every- 
thing that  moved — "sheep,  cattle, 
civilians,  everything."  Eventually, 
he  became  inured  to  the  killing,  just 
as  he  became  inured  to  inflicting 
beatings  and  torture,  "the  things 
you  have  to  do,"  he  said,  "to  get  in- 
formation and  stay  alive."  Before  it 
was  disbanded,  Jan  told  me,  the  32 
Battalion  was  honored  in  South 
Africa  for  having  the  highest  "kill 
rate"  of  any  unit.  He  was  still  proud 
ot  that.  "1  worked  for  my  govern- 
ment to  protect  my  people  and  did 
what  1  was  told  to  do.  If  we  killed 
terrorists  in  their  beds,  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  hiding  weapons.  Is 
that  so  wrong  i"" 

As  the  jeep  rattled  through  the 
dusty  streets,  children  ran  out  from 
under  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  mud 
huts,  shouting,  "South  African,"  wav- 
ing and  laughing,  and  the  young  boys 
gave  the  thumbs-up  to  Jan.  After  a 
brief  attempt  at  resistance,  Jan  broke 
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out  lau^jhing.  He  said  that  it  was  a 
completely  new  experience  to  be 
liked  by  locals.  Maybe,  he  said,  he'd 
finally  done  some  good  in  his  lite. 

Later,  at  the  church,  whether  be- 
cause of  the  children  or  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  vaguely  sympathetic 
ear,  Jan  said  that  he  wanted 
to  tell  me  a  story.  Before 
coming  to  Sierra  Leone,  Jan 
said,  he  had  worked  with 
E.O.  in  Angola.  They  had 
just  captured  Cacolo,  an  im- 
portant diamond  town. 
Dead  civilians  were  lying 
everywhere  in  the  streets.  Jan  came 
to  a  small  chapel  called  St.  Joseph's 
Mission  that  had  been  badly  shot 
up.  Terrified  kids  were  running 
around  the  grourids.  Jan  took  one 
skinny  little  boy  under  his  wing, 
looked  after  him,  fed  him,  and  let 
him  sleep  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  The 
place  had  passed  back  and  forth  in- 
numerable times  during  some  twen- 
ty years  of  war,  and  the  boy  told  him 
that  every  time  the  rebels  took  it 
they  killed  all  the  people  who 
couldn't  run  away.  "1  loved  that  lit- 
tle boy,"  Jan  said.  "My  mistake." 

Jan's  unit  was  soon  transferred 
from  CacoU)  to  Angola's  coastal  i)il 
fields.  Sometime  later,  word  reached 
him  that  Cacolo  had  fallen  again  to 
the  rebels.  He  was  sure  that  they'd 
killed  his  boy,  he  told  me,  and  then 
for  a  while  he  said  nothing.  He  was 
holding  his  breath,  and  the  artery 
along  his  neck  was  pulsing  furiously. 
When  I  saw  his  tears,  I  knew  he  was 
crying  not  only  about  the  boy  but 
about  his  whole  life.  Whether  he  had 
protected  the  boy  because  he  wanted 
human  companionship  or  as  a  kin>.l 
of  redemption  for  the  years  he'd 
spent  decimating  Angola,  Jan  ulti- 
mately saw  the  gesture  as  futile. 

Jan  admitted  that  he  often  didn't 
feel  great  about  what  he  had  hael  to  do 
as  an  enforcer  of  apartheid.  "I've  done 
a  lot  of  terrible  things,"  he  said,  "but  1 
can't  change  that  now."  At  least 
when  he  was  a  member  of  a  govern- 
ment army,  someiine  else  had  been  in 
charge,  providing  easy  explanations 
for  why  he  was  killing.  He  didn't  have 
to  think.  Paradoxically,  now  that  he 
felt  some  pride  in  his  wt)rk  and  could 
even  see  how  much  the  Sierra  Leoni- 
ans  appreciated  his  presence,  his  con- 


science was  in  turmoil.  He  had  no  al- 
legiances anytnore,  and  no  good  ex- 
planation for  why  he  was  still  at  war. 
"It  you're  killing  for  your  government, 
your  people,  your  fatherland,  you  have 
some  loyalty.  It's  here,"  he  said,  grab- 
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bing  his  breast.  "But  if  you're  no 
longer  killing  for  your  government  or 
ytHir  country,  you're  a  murderer.  So 
what  does  that  make  me?" 

Tomorrow,  1  knew,  Jan  would 
push  away  these  confusing  emotions 
and  go  back  to  his  trade,  because  in 
the  end,  as  he  told  me,  it  was  all  he 
knew  how  to  do,  and  he  loved  a 

good  fight.  It  kept  him 

alert  and  alive. 
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_rom  its  inception.  Executive  Out- 
comes has  exhibited  an  institutional 
genius  for  surfing  the  changing  waves 
of  African  history,  and  its  greatest 
P.R.  problem  has  been  not  in  the 
countries  where  it  fights  but  at  home 
in  South  Africa.  The  company's  first 
major  contract  was  with  the  Angolan 
geivernment,  an  alliance  that  took  all 
observers  by  suqirise.  This  was,  after 
all,  the  same  Angolan  government 
that  the  South  African  Defence 
Forces — including  all  of  E.O.'s  em- 
ployees— had  vigorously  fought  to 
destabilize  since  the  mid-1970s. 

For  hard-liners  in  South  Africa's 
military  establishment,  E.O.'s  ac- 
tion was  the  ultimate  betrayal,  and 
they  pushed  for  South  Africa's  jus- 
tice (.lepartment  to  take  action 
against  the  firm.  But  nothing  was 
done.  With  the  end  t)t  the  Cold 
War,  and  Mandela's  election,  the 
special  forces  and  covert  units  of 
the  apartheid  regime  were  disband- 
ed, and  the  existence  of  E.O.  actu- 
ally solved  a  potentially  dangerous 
military  unemployment  problem  in 
South  Africa.  For  elite  commandos, 
who  had  reason  to  tear  prosecution 
for  apartheid  political  crimes,  E.O. 
provided  a  golden  parachute  into 
exile  and  salaries  three  times  higher 
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than  those  of  the  peacetime  nati 
al  army. 

Eeben  Barlow,  his  South  Afri 
partners,  and  his  London  collea] 
Anthony  Buckingham,  pulled  O' 
priceless  coup,  purloining  the  bes 
the  South  African  spec 
forces  to  do  their  dirty  w 
in  Africa's  danger  zor 
while  back  in  Pretoria,  I 
ow  can  sip  coffee  and  ( 
cuss  the  company's  goals 
ing  phrases  like 
enforcement"  and  "stabil 
tion."  Barlow's  villa  har 
evokes  the  air  of  a  battlefield  opi 
tion,  even  in  the  boardroom,  wh 
the  walls  are  animated  with  anm 
report  photos  of  bearded  camoufla; 
men  at  battle  and  a  framed  co 
poster  of  a  CD  and  video  that  E 
commissioned  called  "Dogs  of  W; 
(Like  a  proper  corporation,  E.O. 
also  produced  a  slew  of  advertis 
items — pens,  lighters,  badges, 
T-shirts  stamped  with  its  logo, 
chessboard  knight.) 

Barlow  seems  to  be  taking  his  c|  > 
from  art  as  much  as  from  lite.  But 
little  world  is  not  fiction,  and  in  fac! 
gives  a  shape  to  one  of  the  latest 
tries  in  the  lexicon  of  conflict  ans 
sis:  the  "privatization  of  violenc 
TTiis  phenomenon  is  as  old  as  the  f 
hit  man,  but  the  coinage  reflect 
new  trend.  In  Colombia,  British  I 
troleum  has  hired  a  battalion 
Colombian  soldiers  to  guard  agaii 
guerrilla  attacks.  (Tlie  drug  lords  ha| 
done  the  same  thing.)  In  Haiti,  fom!f 
soldiers  have  been  consigned  by 
wealthy  to  form  private  family  fon 
In  Liberia,  industrial  gangs  are  e 
ployed  by  foreign  corporations  to 
tract  natural  resources.  Governm 
armies  will  of  course  do  the  same,  s 
the  United  States  did  to  protect  its  ] 
interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  At  t  i 
urging  of  the  United  States,  Croa  I 
hired  Military  Professional  ResourJi 
Inc. — a  private  firm  of  retired  U.t 
generals,  based  in  Alexandria,  V') 
ginia — to  prepare  the  Croatian  arif 
for  a  counterotfensive  against  tij 
Serbs  in  the  summer  of  1995.  (MPF; 
as  the  timi  is  known,  is  now  trainii; 
the  Bosnians  and  is  reported  to  ha|; 
picked  up  E.O.'s  contract  in  Angola!' 
The  phrase  "privatization  of  vi> 
lence"  attempts  to  describe  a  shl: 
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t  of  the  age  of  geopolitics  into  the 
e  of  geoeconomics,  in  which  trade 
itranks  ideology  and  the  superpow- 
.;  are  no  longer  going  to  plunge  into 
war- torn  Third  World  country  (as 
,ey  would  have  a  decade  or  two  ear- 
it)  and  disgorge  arms,  mercenaries, 
iid  development  aid  to  contain  the 
fluence  of  the  other  superpower. 
;  ith  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the 
availing  attitude  toward  Africa,  es- 
cially  in  America,  is  that  Africa's 
irs  are  not,  after  all,  our  problem. 
'When  an  African  political  crisis 
es  erupt  into  international  atten- 
m — as  in  Zaire  and  Rwanda  this 
1st  fall — it  is  treated  by  the  powers- 
lat-be  in  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
|i  as  a  purely  humanitarian  crisis, 
,len  with  disastrous  results.  Al- 
ough  the  idea  of  killing  to  end 
jQing  confounds  the  genteel  sensi- 
lity,  the  fact  remains  that  wars 
[icd  to  be  won,  one  way  or  another. 
Sierra  Leone,  E.O.'s  decisive  in- 
.rvention  allowed  at  least  three 
iindred  thousand  people  to  return 
:  their  homes  in  Kono  and  many 
iiousands  more  elsewhere. 
Even  in  Washington  foreign-poli- 
circles,  where  people  feel  com- 
dled  to  limit  their  on-the-record 
■mmentary  to  expressions  of  disap- 
oval  at  the  idea  of  private  armies 
nning  loose  around  the  globe, 
0.  has  a  certain  appeal.  Unlike 
ith  a  U.N.  or  American  force, 
O.'s  decision  makers  are  not  ac- 
'untable  to  any  constituency  when 
'I  employees  are  killed.  During  a 
und  of  creative  thinking  at  the 
■S.  National  Security  Council  this 
i:St  November  about  securing  a  hu- 
anitarian  corridor  for  the  fleeing 
A/andan  Hutu  refugees,  someone 
ggested  using  Executive  Out- 
mes.  The  idea  was  dismissed  when 
iC  question  was  raised  of  who 
3uld  pay  the  bill.  Nevertheless, 
ashington  analysts  do  not  hesi- 
te — off  the  record — to  tally  the 
lormous  costs  of  the  U.N.'s  failed 
acekeeping  operation  in  Angola 
ainst  E.O.'s  quick  success  there. 
:  was  the  best  fifty  or  sixty  million 
)llars  the  Angolan  government 
er  spent,"  one  Washington  de- 
:ise  expert  told  me. 
"Executive  Outcomes,"  he  added, 
>  the  small  wave  of  the  tutLire  in 


terms  of  defense  and  security,  be- 
cause the  international  community 
has  abdicated  that  role."  As  he  saw 
it,  the  privatization  of  defense  on  the 
international  scene  is  not  that  differ- 
ent from  a  similar  trend  at  home.  In 
the  United  States,  he  said,  "you  al- 
ready see  more  and  more  people  hir- 
ing private  security  firms  to  keep  the 
Third  World  away  from  suburban 
America." 

Like  a  hawk  riding  the  thermals, 
Barlow  is  simply  capitalizing  on  the 
shifting  currents.  Sitting  in  his  ele- 
gant living  room,  he  told  me  that  he 
encourages  his  men  to  read  up  on 
the  works  of  two  of 
Newt  Gingrich's  gu- 
rus, the  futurokigists 
Heidi  and  Alvin  Tof- 
fler,  whose  book  ^ar 
and  Anti-War  offers 
the  pop  version  of 
Van  Creveld.  "It  dis- 
cusses the  role  of  the 
military  in  the  chang- 
mg  political  environ- 
ment,"  Barlow  ex- 
plained. The  soldier 
of  the    future    will 
have  to  be  competi- 
tive.    In     the     old 
South  African  mili- 
tary.   Barlow    said, 
"you  got  paid  if  you 
did  the  work  or  not. 
Our  approach  is  that 
if  you  cannot  prove 
or  show  you  do  your 
work,  you're  not  part 
of  us  anymore."  A  military  force  un- 
der a  nation's  flag  cannot  operate 
that  way,  he  added.  "Orily  a  com- 
mercial outfit  like  Executive  Out- 
comes can." 

Barlow  has  managed  to  dress  up 
the  old  idea  of  white  dominance  on 
the  African  continent  in  the  new 
rhetoric  of  the  global  marketplace. 
The  army  is  now  just  one  spoke  in 
the  wheel  of  Strategic  Resources 
Corporation,  an  umbrella  compa- 
ny—  Barlow  is  just  one  oi  many 
board  members — that  has  been 
spawning  joint  British-South 
African  and  third-country  conip.i- 
nies  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  r  year, 
working  in  everything  fn:)m  oil  and 
diamond  mining,  teleconununica- 
tions,  arms  supplies,  security  guards. 


land-mine  deactivating,  and  water 
drilling  to  safari  travel. 

For  the  time  being.  Barlow  is  con- 
cerned with  keeping  the  image  of  his 
company  clean  as  he  builds  his  em- 
pire. He  claims  to  have  rejected  pro- 
posals from  the  Sudanese  rebels, 
from  Algerian  religious  factions, 
from  Rwanda's  former  Hutu  regime, 
from  former  Yugoslav  states.  "We're 
not  going  to  work  for  a  government 
that  supports  terrorist  movements  or 
commits  genocide.  We  won't  get  in- 
volveef  in  religious  wars  or  a  conflict 
where  we  don't  understand  the  par- 
ticular politics,"  he  says.  "We  are  not 


EEBEN  BARLOW 

someone's  cannon  fodder."  He  in- 
sists that  E.O.  will  work  only  for  "le- 
gitimate" governments,  a  criterion 
that  gives  license  to  an  enormous 
latitude  of  principle,  since  legitimacy 
seems  merely  to  mean  whoever  con- 
trols the  palace,  be  it  Sierra  Leone's 
Valentine  Strasser,  Iraq's  Saddam 
Hussein,  or  Zaire's  dictator,  Mobutu 
Svse  Seko  (with  whom  E.O.  is  re- 
portedly negotiating,  although  Bar- 
low denies  it).  Barlow's  record  is 
"clean"  to  date.  But  he  is  account- 
able to  no  nation  and  no  legal  body. 
His  law  is  the  marketplace.  And  if 
the  geoeconomic  world  order  should 
require  Barlow  to  adapt  his  services 
for  a  new  kind  of  client,  there  isn't 
much  to  prevent  the  chameleon 
from  once  again  changing  colors.      h 
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Inside  a  Colombian  cartels  mc  v 


This  chart  was  ccintiscated  from  the  cnmpiitcr  cit  Franklin  Jura- 
do,  a  Harvard-educated  Culomhian  economist  who  confessed 
last  spring  to  having  laundered  $36  million  in  profits  from  U.S. 
cocaine  sales  for  Jose  Santacruz-Londofit),  one  of  the  top  figures 
in  the  Cali  cartel.  The  chart  comes  at  the  end  of  a  twenty-page 
memorandum  that  Jurado,  now  fifty,  wrote  from  his  hase  in  Lux- 
embourg to  his  bosses  in  Cali.  In  it  he  outlined  each  step  of  an 
elaborate  process  to  obscure  the  source  and  holder  of  the  illicit 
funds  by  channeling  the  money  through  bank  accounts  and 
front  companies  around  the  world.  Jurado,  who  was  paid  $1,000 
a  day  for  his  efforts,  represented  his  system  in  this  chart,  a  "virtu- 
al road  map  to  Jurado's  scheme,"  according  to  his  prt)secutor. 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Mark  W.  Lemer.  The  system  had  two 
stages.  The  first  Jurado  dubbed  the  "Kennedification  Stage,"  re- 
ferring to  Joseph  Kennedy's  ability  to  cleanse  his  bootlegging 
profits  by  channeling  them  into  legitimate  investments.  Jurado 
hoped  t(T  replicate  Kennedy's  success  with  a  five-phase  process. 
"A  phase,"  he  wrote,  "is  a  transition  period  during  which  assets 
move  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  of  risk."  Jurado's  ultimate 
goal  was  to  scrub  the  dnig  money  so  clean  that  it  could  be  repa- 
triated to  Colombia  and  invested  in  Santacruz's  numerous  "le- 
gitimate" companies.  (The  chart  and  memo  were  introduced  as 
evidence  and  translated  from  the  original  Spanish  by  the  U.S. 
Dmg  Enforcement  Agency.) 


The  complexity  of  Jurado's  system  was  due  to  the  extraordinary 
scrutiny  with  which  international-banking  and  drug-enforce- 
ment authorities  view  large  sums  moving  into  or  out  of  Colom- 
bia. To  avoid  this  scrutiny,  during  the  mid-'80s  the  Cali  bosses 
initiated  what  Jurado  later  called  "Phase  0"  by  having  their 
couriers  deposit  $64  million  in  small  bills  friim  U.S.  drug  sales 
into  the  First  InterAmericas  Bank  in  Panama  City.  In  his 
memo,  Jurado  notes  that  Phase  0  assets  are  extremely  vulnerable 
because  they  "are  quite  close  to  their  liquid  source,  in  question- 
able banking  markets,  and  are  susceptible  to  outside  scrutiny." 
The  Cali  bosses  found  this  out  the  hard  way  when,  in  1985, 
Panamanian  authorities  discovered  that  the  InterAmericas 
"bank"  was  controlled  by  the  Cali  cartel,  had  no  bona  fide  cus- 
tomers, and  was  merely  a  house  equipped  with  a  large  living- 
room  table  for  counting  money.  Panama  froze  $28  million  in  as- 
sets that  could  be  directly  linked  to  the  drug  traffickers;  the 
cartel  quickly  shifte>.l  the  rest  into  other  Panamanian  banks.  In 
early  1987,  Edgar  Garcia,  a  Santacruz  lieutenant,  hired  Jurado — 
who  had  previously  helped  to  establish  the  Cali  Stock  Ex- 
change— to  purify  the  remaining  $36  million  by  transferring  it 
out  of  suspect  Latin  banking  markets  and  filtering  it  through  a 
series  of  increasingly  more  pristine  European  holdings.  At  each 
step  the  cash  became  cleaner;  the  waters,  muddier. 
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ng  machine,  by  Mark  Schapiro 


k  Schapiro  writes  for  the  New  York  Times,  The  Nn- 
,  and  Conde  Nast  Traveler.  His  last  piece  for  Har- 
i  Magazine,  "The  Fine  Art  of  Sexual  Harassment,"  ap- 
id  in  the  July  1994  issue.  He  lives  in  New  York  City. 


Tlie  Call  cartel  had  already  begun  Phase  1  by  depositing  the  $36 
million  into  more  credible  Panamanian  banks.  However,  the  as- 
sets were  still  easily  traceable  and  remained  in  a  country  notori- 
ous as  a  drug-money-laundering  haven.  To  overcome  this  "geo- 
graphic" barrier,  Jurado  used  the  Panamanian  offices  of  Merrill 
Lynch  and  other  financial  institutions  to  change  the  cash  into 
money  orders  that  could  then  be  wired  to  Europe  as  bank-to- 
bank  transfers.  To  prepare  for  Phase  2,  Jurado  had  in  the  mean- 
time established  himself  in  Luxembourg  and  traveled  through- 
out Europe,  meeting  with  bankers  to  assess  their  rules  regarding 
foreign  investments.  Jurado's  memo  details  the  pros  and  cons  of 
money  laundering  in  twelve  countries,  and  his  analysis  provides 
some  surprises.  Austria,  Jurado  wrote,  "is  extremely  open  to  our 
type  of  deposits;  it  also  offers  extraordinary  facilities  in  terms  of 
confidentiality  and  banking  discretion,"  including  coded  or 
pseudonymous  accounts  and  the  ability  to  open  accounts  by 
mail.  Hungarian  banks  seeking  Western  capital  were  also  pleas- 
antly receptive.  Banks  in  Scotland  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
with  putative  autonomy  from  British  banking  authorities,  were  a 
"financial  paradise."  But  Jurado  suggested  avoiding  Switzerland, 
where  pressure  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  was  creating 
a  "lack  of  trustworthiness  in  reference  to  confidentiality." 


His  analysis  complete,  Jurado  was  ready  to  begin  Phase  2:  bury- 
ing the  money's  origin  by  transfeixing  it  out  of  Panama  and  into 
European  accounts,  each  listing  a  European  address  tor  the  ac- 
count holder.  Once  in  banks  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  the  money  would  acquire  the  luster  of  credi- 
bility— hence  the  "legal"  advantage.  Over  a  three-year  period, 
Jurado  coordinated  the  transfer  of  U.S.  dollars  from  the  Pana- 
manian banks  into  more  than  one  hundred  accounts  in  sixty- 
eight  banks  in  nine  countries:  Austria,  Denmark,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and 
Monaco.  Opening  deposits  ranged  from  $50,000  to  $L000,000 
apiece,  money  that  Jurado  told  bank  examiners  came  from  "cat- 
tle," "clothing,"  and  "sugar"  interests  in  Colombia.  To  diversify 
the  holdings,  Jurado  initiated  a  two-pronged  attack.  Where  pos- 
sible he  opened  accounts  by  mail,  using  signatures  from  three  of 
Santacruz's  mistresses  in  Cali.  The  remainder  were  opened  dur- 
ing junkets  in  which  Jurado,  Garcia,  and  Heriberto  Castro-Meza 
and  Esperanza  Rodriguez  de  Castro — Santacruz's  in-laws — 
would  travel  throughout  Europe  visiting  banks  willing  to  accept 
Colombian  clients.  Most  of  the  accounts  were  opened  in  the 
name  of  Castro-Meza  or  his  wife,  but  Jurado  maintained  power 
of  attorney.  A  final  tally  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Atton-iey's  office 
included  seventy-seven  accounts  assigned  to  Santacruz's  in-laws, 
another  twelve  in  the  names  of  his  mistresses,  and  dozens  using 
codes  or  European-sounding  names  later  traced  back  to  Jurado. 


Continued  on  next  page 
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Tracing  the  money  liack  to  Jiiradu  and  the  others  would  prove 
to  Iv  no  easy  task.  Usint;  his  power  of  attorney  twer  all  the  ac- 
counI^,  jurado  physically  and  electronically  shifted  assets  be- 
tween them,  attempting  tti  keep  the  balance  iii  each  as  low  as 
possible  to  avoid  suspicion.  Each  transfer  was  kept  under  the 
amount  (usually  about  $10,000)  that  automatically  triggers  an 
investigation  by  hank  examiners — a  precaution  known  as 
"smurfing."  Jurado  also  began  Phase  3:  obscuring  the  nationality 
of  the  acct)unt  holders  by  transferring  assets  into  new  accounts 
iipened  under  European  names  such  as  "Peter  Hoffman"  and 
"Hannika  Schinidt."  Assigning  accounts  to  fictitious  Europeans 
removed  the  "political"  barrier — the  heightened  surveillance 
generally  given  to  Colombian  or  Hispanic-sumamed  accounts. 


Jurado  then  began  to  establish  European  front  companies  that, 
during  Phase  4,  would  receive  investments  from  the  fictitiiHis 
European  account  holders.  Once  deposited  in  these  front  com- 
panies, the  money  would  be  all  hut  untraceable;  local  officials 
would  have  no  cause,  Jurado  noted,  "whether  geographic,  legal, 
political  or  psychological  to  investigate  the  assets.  . . .  [P]ast  this 
stage  all  assets  may  he  used  in  any  market  with  no  significant 
questioning."  The  liltimate  goal  of  Jurado's  scheme  was  to  cre- 
ate a  self-contained  cartel  economy,  in  w'hich  cash  could  be 
shuttled  at  will  between  front  companies  in  Europe,  Colombia, 
and  even  America,  where  Santacru:  already  had  front  compa- 
nies such  as  Liberty  Shipment,  an  export  concern  based  in  Bal- 
timore. Once  in  place,  this  economy  could  cleanse  not  iinly  the 
$36  million  from  Panama  but  new  cartel  revenue. 


Although  Jurado  was  very  careful  to  cover  the  money's  tracks, 
he  was  decidedly  less  cautious  about  covering  his  own.  His  op- 
eration was  intercepted  between  Phases  3  and  4,  according  to 
DEA  intelligence  analyst  Kenneth  Robinson — just  before  he 
was  able  to  transfer  the  ftmds  into  European  front  companies. 
Two  factors  led  to  his  diiwnfall:  In  the  aftermath  of  a  bank 
failure  in  Monaco,  investigators  discovered  several  suspicious 
accounts  linked  to  Jurado.  At  roughly  the  same  time,  inces- 
sant noise  from  a  money-counting  machine  in  Jurado's  house 
prompted  a  neighbor  to  alert  the  Luxembourg  police.  Empow- 
ered by  a  new'  law  making  money  laundering  illegal,  the  police 
initiated  a  wiretap  in  April  1990.  Jurado  and  Garcia  were  ar- 
rested in  Luxembourg  two  months  later.  The  DEA,  which  hac 
been  investigating  Santacruz's  operation  for  more  than  a 
decade,  assistet.1  Luxembourg  pri)secutors  by  demonstrating 
that  the  iimney  the  two  were  accused  of  laundering  originated 
from  drug  sales  in  the  U.S.  Jurado  was  left  to  defend  him.self, 
while  Garcfa  received  legal  assistance  from  a  former  Justice 
Department  drug-enforcement  attorney,  Michael  Abhell,  who 
later  faced  money-laundering  charges  of  his  own  arising  from 
his  legal  work  for  Santacru:.  Jurado  and  Garcia  were  convict- 
ed by  a  Luxembourg  court  in  1992.  U.S.  officials  filed  an  ex- 
tradition reciuest,  and  in  May  1994  the  two  men  were  met  at 
New  York's  Kennedy  Airport  by  federal  marshals  and  chargec 
with  money  laundering  and  drug  trafficking. 
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Evidence  like  this  document  is  a  hard  harrier  to  overcome.  But 
hrouj^'ht  hefore  American  aLithorities,  Jurado  mounted  what 
could  he  called  the  Casablanca  defense,  saying  that  he  was 
"shocked,  shocked"  that  the  cash  he  was  laundering  was  San- 
tacruz's  drug  money.  Instead,  he  claimed  he  had  helieved  the 
money  to  he  flight  capital  of  rich  Colomhians  who  were  using 
his  system  to  evade  Colombian  taxes  and  currency  export  con- 
trols (which  would  violate  Colombian,  hut  not  American, 
law).  Jurado's  rather  strange  odyssey  suggests  the  remote  possi- 
bility that  he  might  have  been,  at  least  initially,  duped  by  the 
cartel.  Nowhere  in  this  chart  or  his  memo  does  Jurado  refer  to 
Santacruz  or  drugs.  And  his  personal  history  is  atypical  of  a 
Cali  fixer.  Jurado  left  Colombia  in  the  early  '80s,  telling  friends 
and  associates  that  he  had  been  threatened  by  the  Cali  cartel 
for  refusing  them  access  to  the  stock  exchaiige.  Jurado  even 
approached  the  DEA  and  offered  to  act  as  an  informant;  the 
DEA  turned  him  dowi"i.  In  the  mid-'80s,  he  worked  as  a  re- 
searcher on  drug  policy  for  then  Harvard  Professor  Mark 
Kleiman,  producing  a  well-documented  portrait  of  the  drug 
market  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  for  just  $8  an  hour. 
Kleiman  was  prepared  to  testify  to  Jurado's  "visceral  hatred"  for 
the  cartel  but  does  add  a  caveat:  "He  had  a  great  capacity  of 
believing  what  he  wanted  to  believe.  Magical  realism,  after  all, 
doesn't  just  come  out  of  nowhere  in  Colombia."  Jurado  may 
have  been  a  patsy,  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  he  maintained 
his  innocence  in  order  to  avoid  retribution  from  Santacruz, 
who,  although  protected  from  extradition  by  Colombian  law, 
certainly  did  not  want  his  dirty  laundry  aired  in  American 
courts.  On  April  11,  1996,  one  month  after  Santacruz  was 
gunned  down  by  Medellin  police  following  his  escape  from 
prison,  Jurado  and  Garcia  each  pled  guilty  to  a  single  count  ot 
money  laundering  in  a  Brooklyn  federal  court.  Jurado  was  sen- 
tenced to  seven  and  a  half  years,  Garcia  to  ten.  They  will  be 
deported  to  uncertain  futures  in  Colombia  immediately  upon 
their  release,  which  for  Jurado  may  come  as  early  as  this  year. 


Had  it  passed  through  all  five  phases,  the  money  would  have 
been  "sanctified"  by  having  the  European  front  companies  in- 
vest the  cash  in  any  one  of  Santacruz's  many  "legitimate" 
businesses  back  in  Colombia,  including  restaurants,  construc- 
tion companies,  pharmaceutical  enterprises,  and  real  estate 
hi)ldings.  Now,  however,  the  money  will  take  a  quite  different 
route.  In  October  1996,  the  U.S.  Atromey  issued  an  asset-for- 
feiture request  to  the  nine  countries  with  banks  still  holding 
monies  linked  to  Jurado's  .scheme.  Santacruz's  surviving  rela- 
tives and  mistresses  had  already  been  notified  of  the  impend- 
ing seizures;  not  surprisingly,  they  declined  to  challenge  the 
proceeding.  Thus,  the  money  now  goes  through  another  cycle 
in  the  washing  machine:  having  started  as  tens  and  twenties 
on  the  streets  of  America,  and  traveled  through  many  oi  the 
world's  leading  banks,  it  is  now  destined  to  be  churned  back 
into  the  Justice  Department's  drug  war.  For  once,  the  United 
States,  which  spent  about  $1.5  million  on  the  investigation, 
stands  to  make  a  tidy  pn)fit  from  the  Cali  cartel. 
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A  portrait  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  literary 
figures  of  our  century  by 
Father  Leopoldo  Duran,  a 
longtime  friend  and  cimti- 

dant.  This  book  explores  some  of  Greene's 

well-known  dilemmas  resulting  irom  his 

con\'ersion  to  C'atholicism. 

Cloth,  $10.00. 
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FOOLS  FOR 

SCANnAL: 

HOW  THE  MEDIA 

INVENTED 

WHITEWATER 

V  eteran  reporter  Gene 
Lyons  explores  how  the  New  York  Times 
set  the  precedent  for  the  media's  coverage 
of  Whitewater.  In  a  frantic  attempt  to 
full,!  the  Clintons  guilty  of  something  — 
anything  —  reporters  sacrificed  journalis- 
tic ethics,  spinning  Whitewater  into  a 
highly  politicized  scandal.  Lyons  offers 
clear  and  insightful  commentary  on  the 
Clintons'  background  in  Arkansas 
politics;  the  connection  between  the 
Clintons  and  the  McDougals;  how  a 
$1,000  investment  became  a  $100,000 
bonanza;  and  Senator  Al  D'Amato's 
struggle  to  keep  the  scandal  alive.  Lyons's 
essay  oil  Whitewater  appeared  m  the 
October  1994  issue  o( Harper's. 
Paper,  $9.95. 


LJITIHOi 

LATINOS: 

A  BIOGRAPHY  OF 

THE  PEOPLE 

By  Harper's  contributing 
I  ditor  Earl  Shorris.  ".  .  . 
Shorris  has  rendered  the 

E  A  R I  S  K  0  R  R  1 5 

experience  of  the  Latinos 
.  .  .  with  a  fine  reporter's  eye  .  .  .  [and]  with 
plenty  of  corazon." — Ted  Morgan. 
Paper,  now  $12.00. 

CLABBERED  DIRT, 
SWEET  GRASS 

I  ''\  Gary  Paulsen.  A  lyrical 
nibute  to  a  vanishing  way 
.  il  life  on  a  farm  in  the  high 
.Middle  West.  Paulsen  has 
been  likened  to  Dillard, 

Thore.ui,  and  Whitman.  Includes  color 

illustrations  of  rural  life. 

Cloth,  $10.00. 
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SECOND  FRONT: 
CENSORSHIP  AND 
PROPAGANDA  IN 

THE  GULF  WAR 


/J<ir|)er's  publisher  John  R. 

M.icArthut  reveals  how 
the  news  was  manipulated  during  the 
conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  1993  Menck- 
en Award  finalist.  Foreword  by  Ben  H. 
Bagdikian.  Paper,  $10.00. 


MEETING  AT 
POTSDAM 

Charles  L.  Mee  Jr.'s  classic 
ilescribes  the  meetings  be- 
tween Truman,  Churchill, 
aiitl  Stalin  that  took  place 
in  Potsdam  in  the  summer 

of    l^)4'i.  These  meetings  laid  the  found- 

,11  ion  tor  the  Cold  War. 

Paper.  $14.95. 


THE  LEWIS  H.  LAPHAi 


♦  COLLECTION  ♦ 


HOTEL  AMERICA: 

t  SCENES  IN  THE 

LOBBY  OF  THE 
FIN-DE-SIECLE 
Another    collection 
essays  from  Harper's  edit 
Lewis  H.  Lapham,  win: 
of  the  1995  National  Magazine  Award 
Essays  and  Criticism.  ". . .  urbane  prose  a 
lethal  wit."  — Forbes.  Cloth,  now  $18.0 
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IN 
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LVMIS  II. 
LVPIIAlVI 


MONEY  AND  CLASS 
IN  AMERICA 


Harper's  editor  Lewis 
Lapham's  stinging,  wit 
analysis  of  America's  m 
placed  infatuation  wi 
wealth.  "No  one  kno 
more  about  the  psychology  of  the  ri 
than  Lewis  H.  Lapham."  — Tom  Wo 
Cloth,  $9.00. 
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FORTUNE'S  CHILD 
A  PORTRAIT  OF  TH: 
UNITED  STATES  AS 
SPENDTHRIFT  HEIR 

Lewis  H.  Lapham  takes 
Kennedy  worship,  eiivirc 
inentalism,  and  the  chil 
;  media  in  his  inimita' 


ishness  of  the  media  in  his  inimital 
style:  sarcastic,  comic,  and  wise.  First  tit 
in  paperback.  Paper,  $8.00. 
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LEWIS  H. 
LAPHAM 


IMPERIAL 
MASQURADE 


If: 


Essays  by  editor  Lewis 
Lapham  on  the  Reag; 
era,  many  originally  pu 
lished  in  Harper's  Magazi: 
"Journalism  in  the  traditi 

of  Mencken  and  Tyvain."  — "Vanity  Fair 

Cloth,  $6.00. 


vvellian  future.' 
Cloth,  $12.00 


THE  WISH 
FOR  KINGS 

By  Harper's  editor  Lev 
H.  Lapham.  Five  "el 
quent,  piercingly  Intel 
gent  essays  crying  o 
against  America's  C 
— Kirkus  Reviews. 
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THE 

ENGTCLOPEDIA 

OF  INSANITY 

A  psychiatric  handbook  lists  a  madness  for  everyone 

B}'  L.  J.  Davis 

Discussed  in  this  essay: 

Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  of  Mental  Disorders,  Fourth  Edition. 

American  Psychiatric  Association.  886  pages.  $59.96  cloth;  $45  paper. 
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as  there  ever  been  a 
ask  more  futile  than  the  at- 
empt  to  encompass,  in  the 
/ork  of  a  single  lifetime,  let 
lone  in  a  single  work,  the 
/hole  of  human  experience? 
'or  roughly  five  thousand 
ears,  poets,  playwrights, 
hilosophers,  and  cranks  have 
icinerated  untold  quantities 
f  olive  oil,  beeswax,  and  fos- 
il  fuel  in  pursuit  of  this  mad- 
eningly  elusive  goal;  all  have 
liled,  sometimes  heroically. 
Jot  even  Shakespeare  could 
lanage  it;  closer  to  our  own 
imes,  Dickens,  a  sentimen- 
il  Englishman,  the  son  of  a 
lerk,  perhaps  came  closest, 
lough  he  believed  in  spon-  ,.  ^ 

meous  human  combustion 
nd  managed  to  miss  the  en- 
rety  of  the  twentieth  century.  De- 
5ite  the  best  efforts  of  minds  great, 
nail,  and  sometimes  insane,  the  rid- 


.  J.  Davis  is  a  contributing  editcjr  of  Har- 
5r's  Magazine.  His  last  piece,  "The  Prob- 
m  with  Banks?  Bankers,"  appeared  in  the 
me  1991  issue. 
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die  of  the  human  condition  has  re- 
mained utterly  impervious  to  solution. 
Until  now.  According  to  the  Diagnos- 
tic and  Statistical  Manual  ofMentcd  Dis- 
orders, Fourth  Edition  (popularly  known 
as  the  DSM-/V),  human  life  is  a  form 
of  mental  illness. 

rublished  by  the  American  Psychi- 


atric Association  in  1994,  the 
DSM'IV  is  some  886  pages 
long  and  weighs  (in  paper- 
back) slightly  less  than  three 
pounds;  if  worn  over  the 
heart  in  battle,  it  would  prob- 
ably stop  a  .50-caliber  ma- 
chine-gun bullet  at  1,700 
yards.  Nearly  a  decade  in  the 
making,  it  is  the  product  of 
work  groups,  task  forces,  ad- 
visers, and  review  commit- 
tees (the  acknowledgment  of 
whom  requires  twenty-two 
pages)    representing   the 
flower  of  the  profession  and 
the  distillation  of  its  thought. 
The  DSM'IV  has  no  begin- 
ning, no  middle,  and  no  end; 
like  a  cookbook  (which  the 
preface  is  at  pains  to  say  it  is 
not),  the  manual  is  organized 
by  categories,  not  chapters.  But  it  does 
have  a  pkit  (everyone  is  either  nuts  or 
going  there),  a  central  and  unifying 
thesis  (everyone  is  treatable),  and  it 
tells  its  stark  tale  with  implacable  sim- 
plicity. Here,  on  a  staggering  scale,  are 
gathered  together  all  the  known  men- 
tal disturbances  of  humankind,  the  ill- 
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/n  this  vivid  and  scatliiiig  analysis, 

Nicholas  Spanos  —  one  of  the  worlds  most 

lonowncd  psychologists  —  argues  that 

"niiiltiple  personality"  is  purely 

a  cultural  construct  —  not  a  lesitiinate 

psychiatric  disorder.  Forcefully  wrillen. 

bolstered  by  rigorous  rescarcli  and 

wide-ranging  scholarship, this  is  a  brilliant, 

unapologetic  stance  on  one  of  the  most 
controversial  issues  in  mental  health  today. 
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ncsscs  ot  mind  and  spirit  that  cry  out 
ti)r  the  therapeutic  tiuich  ot — are  yoii 
ready  tor  thi.s.' — the  \'ery  people  who 
wrote  the  hook. 

First,  and  |iriinarily,  tlie  DSM-IV  us 
a  hook  ot  doyina,  thotif^h  as  theokigy 
it  i,s  pretty  pedestriaii  stLif^,  rather  alonj^ 
the  lines  ot  the  owner's  manual  in  an 
aiironiohile  f:;love  compartment.  Like 
all  theories-ot-everythinf:!,  trom  the 
Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zkm  to  the 
ct)llected  lyrics  of  Mr.  Snoop  Doggy 
Dogg,  the  language  is  simultaneously 
precise  and  vague.  The  precision, 
which  arrives  in  cool,  clinical,  and  oc- 
casionally impenetrahle  language,  pro- 
vides the  undertaking  with  an  aura  of 
scientific  ohjectivity,  arid  the  vague- 
ness is  necessary  hecause  precision  can 
he  limiting  in  both  a  semantic  and  a  fi- 
nancial sense.  Secondly,  the  DSM-/V 
is  a  catalogue.  The  merchandise  con- 
sists of  the  psychiatric  disorders  de- 
scribed therein,  the  customers  are  the 
therapists,  and  this  may  be  the  only 
catalogue  in  the  world  that  actually 
makes  its  customers  mtmey:  each  dis- 
order, no  matter  how  trivial,  is  ac- 
companied by  a  billing  code,  enabling 
the  therapist  to  till  out  the  relevant 
insurance  torm  and  receive  an  agreed- 
upon  reu  ar^l.  The  billing  code  for  En- 
copresis  ("repeated  passage  of  feces  in- 
to inappropriate  places"),  for  instance, 
is  307.7-  Last,  the  manual  bears  an  as- 
toundiiig  resemblance  to  a  militia's 
Web  page,  insofar  as  it  constitutes  an 
alternative  reality  uiuler  siege.  The 
enemy,  of  course,  is  hard  science  and 
her  white-coated  thugs,  who  have  long 
mamtained  that  many  psychiatric  dis- 
orders do  not  exist  arid  that  t)thers  are 
physical  diseases  with  mental  conse- 
quences. Worse,  things  have  been  go- 
ing hard  science's  way  in  recent  years, 
which  threatens  no  small  number  of 
sott-science  incomes.  The  DSM-/V, 
then,  may  be  read  as  a  coLinterattack 
along  the  lines  oi  a  fertilizer 
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bomb 


erhaps  .some  examples  are  in  order. 
According  to  the  DSM-IV,  something 
called  frotteurism  (302.89)  is  the  ir- 
resistible desu'e  to  sexually  ttnich  arid 
rub  against  one's  fellow  passengers  on 
mass  transit.  Something  called  fugue 
(300.13)  consists  ot  tra\'el  in  foreign 
lands,  often  under  an  assumed  identi- 
ty. In  reality,  it  may  very  well  be  that 


the  frotteurist  is  a  helpless  victim  in  ,ie 
clutches  ot  his  obsession,  but  it's  eqijl- 
ly  possible  that  he's  simply  a  bo'd 
creep  looking  tor  a  cheap  thrill.  Iir- 
haps  the  fuguist  is  in  psychologtil 
flight  from  a  meiiuiry  that  cannot:ie 
borne  and  will  utterly  tail  to  welco.ie 
the  news  that  he  is  not  the  Regen.jt 
Pomerania  traveling  incognitoin 
Prin-ence,  but  maybe  he's  just  ha\j^ 
his  spot  of  fun.  The  DSM-/V  ija 
stranger  to  such  ambiguities.  Tie 
DSM-JV  says  that  the  frotteurist  ,  d 
the  fuguist,  despite  all  conceivablejt- 
guments  to  the  contrary,  have  lost  tljk 
marbles,  period  and  end  of  discussij . 

Not  content  with  the  merely  we| , 
the  DSM-IV  also  atteinpts  to  cL;i 
dominitin  over  the  mundane.  Curri  t 
among  the  maiiy  symptoms  of  the  i- 
ranged  mind  are  bad  writing  (31"  » 
aixl  its  associated  symptom,  poor  hai  - 
writing);  coffee  drinking,  includ  ; 
coffee  nerves  (305.90),  bad  cot 
nerves  (292.89),  inability  to  sleep!;' 
ter  drinking  too  much  coffee  (292.S), 
and  something  that  probably  has  soi  ;- 
thing  to  do  with  ctiffee,  though  (;e 
therapist  can't  put  his  finger  luit 
(292.9);  shyness  (299.80,  also  knoia 
as  Asperger's  Disorder);  sleepwalkig 
(307.46);  jet  lag  (307.45);  snobb;y 
(301.7,  a  subset  of  Antisocial  Persci.- 
ality  Disc^irder);  and  insomnia  (307.4(1; 
to  say  nothing  of  tobacco  smokii'j, 
which  includes  both  getting  hot)^ 
(305.10)  and  going  cold  turky 
(292.0).  You  were  out  ot  your  mid 
the  last  time  you  had  a  nightmjie 
(307.47).  ClumsitTess  is  nc:iw  a  menil 
illness  (315.4).  So  is  playing  vic'D 
games  (Malingeriiig,  V65.2).  So  is  J- 
ing  just  about  anything  "vigorousli" 
So,  under  certain  circumstances,? 
tailing  asleep  at  night. 

The  foregoing  list  is  neither  ran^lii 
nor  trivial,  nor  does  it  represent  ts 
.sort  ot  edit(.)rial  oversight  that  occ  s 
when,  say,  an  otherwise  reputable  - 
ology  text  contains  the  claim  that  goS 
breathe  thriiugh  their  ears.  We  -Ji 
here  confronted  with  a  wtuldviiv 
where  everything  is  a  symptom  a  3 
the  predtiminant  color  is  a  shade  f 
therapeutic  gray.  This  has  the  adv; ' 
tage  of  making  the  therapist's  job  K  i 
remarkably  simple  and  remarkably  - 
crative.  Once  the  universe  is  popul  - 
ed  with  enough  coffee-guzzling,  ci}> 
rette-putting,  vigorous  human  beiris 


10  are  crazy  precisely  because  they 
loke,  drink  coffee,  and  move  about 
(  an  active  and  purposeful  manner, 
:  e  psychoanalyst  is  placed  in  the  po- 
:  ion  of  the  lucky  fellow  taken  to  the 
I  ountaintop  and  shown  powers  and 
I  )minions.  Here,  hard  science  cannot 
tack  with  its  niggling  discoveries 
out  bad  brain  chemicals  and  their  et- 
;ts  on  people  who  believe  that  gun- 
ay  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  response 
disapproval,  humor,  or  minor  traf- 
■  accidents.  Instead,  the  pages  of  the 
SM'IV  are  replete  with  mental  ill- 
'sses  that  have  been  hitherto  re- 
rded  as  perfectly  normal  behavior, 
le  therapist  is  invited  not  merely  to 
ay  God  but  to  play  lawyer — to  some 
inds,  a  superior  calling — and  to  in- 
ilge  in  a  favorite  diversion  of  the 
American  legal  profession 
known  as  "recruiting  a  fee." 
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y  confining  themselves  to  a  sin- 
i  interpretation  of  the  human  dilem- 
a — madness — the  DSM-IV's  authors 
live  joined  the  monkeys-and-type- 
iters  school  of  foul-weather  marks- 
anship:  give  a  hunter  an  infinite 
mount  of  ammunition,  an  infinite 
aount  of  time,  a  distant  target 
rouded  in  fog,  and  the  hunter  will 
metimes  hit  the  target  and  some- 
nes  will  hit  something  else: 

The  essential  feature  of  Shared  Psy- 
chotic Disorder  (Folic  a  Deux)  is  a  delu- 
sion that  develops  in  an  individual  who 
is  involved  in  a  close  relationship  with 
another  person  (sometimes  termed  the 
"inducer"  or  "the  primary  case")  who 
already  has  a  Psychotic  Disorder  with 
prominent  delusions  (Criterion  A).  The 
individual  comes  to  share  the  delusion- 
al beliefs  of  the  primary  case  in  whole  or 
in  part  (Criterion  B).  The  delusion  is  not 
better  accounted  for  by  another  Psy- 
chotic Disorder  (e.g..  Schizophrenia)  or 
a  Mood  Disorder  With  Psychotic  Fea- 
tures and  is  not  due  to  the  direct  phys- 
iological effects  of  a  substance  (e.g.,  am- 
phetamine) or  a  general  medical 
condition  (e.g.,  brain  tumor)  (Criterion 
C) — The  content  of  the  shared  delu- 
sional beliefs  . . .  can  include  relatively 
bizarre  delusions  (e.g.,  that  radiation  is 
being  transmitted  into  an  apartment 
from  a  hostile  foreign  power,  causing 
indigestion  and  diarrhea),  mood-con- 
gruent delusions  (e.g.,  that  the  primary 
case  will  soon  receive  a  film  contract 
for  $2  millit)n  .  .  .),  or  the  nonbizarre 
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faculty  mentors  via  the  Internet. 

Antioch's  award-winning  MFA 
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Levitt,  Ann  Nietzke,  and  Sallie 
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delusions  that  are  characteristic  of  Delu- 
sional Disorder  (e.g.,  the  FBI  is  tapping 
the  family  telephone  and  trailing  fami- 
ly members  when  they  go  out).  Usual- 
ly the  primary  case  in  Shared  Psychot- 
ic Disorder  is  dominant. . . . 

Jargon,  reJtindaiicy,  and  tur).;iJity 
aside,  what  v\e  hax'e  here  is  a  fairly  ac- 
curate  description  of  Newt  Gingrich's 
House  ot  Representatives.  Tlie  hilling 
code  is  297.3. 

This  same  uncanny,  if  accidental, 
ahility  to  describe  the  nation's  movers 
and  shakers  crops  up  again  and  again 
in  the  DSM-JV.  Between  them.  Bill 
and  Hillary  Clinton  meet  all  the  di- 
agnostic criteria  for  Narcissistic  Per- 
sonality Disorder.'  And  it  is  also  clear 
that  Bipolar  Disorders  I  (296.01, 
296.41,  296.42,  296.43,  296.44, 
296.45,  296.46,  296.40)  and  II 
(296.89) — which  include  Manic 
Episode  (296.00),  Mixed  Episode 
(296.61,  296.62,  296.63,  296.64, 
296.65,  296.66,  296.60),  and  Hypo- 
manic  Episode  (296.40) — may  he 
C(.nnhined  with  Antisocial  Personali- 
ty Disorder  (301.7)  to  account  for  an 
inflated  sense  of  personal  brilliance,  a 
willingness  to  play  fast  and  loose  with 
other  people's  mciney,  an  urge  to  in- 
struct the  nation,  and  an  inability  to 
foresee  the  consequences  of  one's  ac- 
tions. Closely  associated  maladies  are, 
apparently,  plagiarism  and  the  wear- 
ing of  inappropriate  garb.  By  this  de- 
finition, most  of  Wall  Street  is  com- 
pletely crackers. 

Welcome  to  the  broad  pathologi- 
cal world  of  the  ingenious,  versatile 
Bipolars  and  their  catchall  allies,  the 
Antisocial  Personalities.  In  the  ver- 
nacular, the  Bipolars  et  al.  come  under 
the  heading  of  gotcha! — the  ever-pop- 
ular rhetorical  device  of  the  ideologue 
or  the  man  in  the  checkered  suit  with 
a  briefcase  full  of  shares  in  a  phlogis- 
ton mine.  For  example,  a  telltale  symp- 
tom of  Antisocial  Personality  Disorder 


'  "I)  has  a  grcmdiiisc  sense  of  self-impur- 
lancc  ^ . . ,  2)  IS  prc(xaipied  with  fantasies  of 
unlimited  success  .  . . ;  ^)  believes  that  he  or 
she  is  'special'  .  .  .  ;  4)  requires  excessive  ad- 
nxiration-  5)  has  a  sense  of  entitlement  .  .  ; 
6)  is  interperscmally  exploitative  .  .  .  ;  7) 
lacks  empathy:  is  unwilling  to  recognize  ur 
identify  with  the  feelings  and  needs  of  oth- 
ers; 8)  is  often  envious  of  others  or  believes 
that  others  are  envious  of  him  .  . . ;  9)  shoivs 
arrogant,  haughty  behaviors  or  attitudes." 


is  the  tendency  of  the  victim  to  steal 
things.  The  layman,  the  hard  scien- 
tist, and  the  policeman  might  take  is- 
sue with  the  diagnosis,  but  vigorous 
dissent  (and  what,  pray  tell,  is  the  de- 
finition of  "vigorous"?)  is  a  sure  sign 
that  the  dissenter  suffers  from  a  Bipo- 
lar disorder  and  is  therefore  nuts.  In 
other  words,  not  only  is  anyone  who 
pursues  a  goal  with  dedication,  verve, 
and  discipline  a  prime  candidate  for 
the  therapist's  couch  but  so  is  the  psy- 
chiatrist who  rises  at  a  hospital  staff 
meeting  to  protest  the  fact  that  her 
colleagues  are  ripping  off  everybody 
in  sight  with  bogus  diagnoses.  One  be- 
gins to  understand  what  exceedingly 
handy  tools  these  definitions  be. 

The  Bipolars  wear  many  hats  and 
perform  many  useful  functions,  but, 
as  the  DSM-/V  admits  in  a  rare  mo- 
ment of  candor,  these  disorders  may 
not  even  exist.  The  numeral  6  at  the 
end  of  the  Bipolar  billing  codes  (them- 
selves such  a  source  of  rich  cross-di- 
agnostic possibilities  that  an  entire 
subsection  is  devoted  to  them)  indi- 
cates that  the  symptoms  are  in  full  re- 
mission, which  means  that  the  patient 
does  not  have  them,  may  never  have 
had  them,  and  may  never  develop 
them.  No  matter — the  ther- 
apist still  gets  paid. 


I 


.t  was  not  ever  thus.  As  recently  as 
1840,  the  U.S.  census  recognized  pre- 
cisely one  form  of  madness,  idiocy/in- 
sanity, omitting  a  definition  because, 
presumably,  everyone  knew  what  it 
was.  (In  the  1840s,  however,  south- 
ern alienists  anticipated  the  DSM'/V 
by  discoveriiig  a  malady  called 
Drapetomania — the  inexplicable,  mad 
longing  of  a  slave  for  freedom.)  The 
1880  census  obligingly  followed  the 
march  of  science  by  listing  no  fewer 
thaii  seven  categories  of  dementia:  ma- 
nia, melancholia,  monomania,  pare- 
sis, dementia  (again),  dipsomania,  and 
epilepsy.  (This  would  not  be  the  last 
time  that  a  bald-facedly  physical  af- 
fliction crept  into  the  psychological 
canon;  among  the  maladies  described 
in  the  DSM-/V  is  snoring,  780.59.) 
Even  so,  it  cantiot  be  said  that  the  pro- 
fession's urge  to  colonize  the  human 
mind  proceeded  at  a  blinding  pace. 
The  term  "mental  illness"  did  not  en- 
ter the  vocabulary  for  another  forty 
years.  Many  decades  would  pass,  and 


much  caution  would  be  thrown  to  iie 
winds,  before  things  began  to  get  relliy 
out  of  hand.  ! 

Following  World  War  II,  the  L3. 
Army  and  the  Veterans  Adminis  i- 
tion  revisited  the  timeless  discovry 
that  the  experience  of  battle  did  ii- 
pleasant  things  to  the  minds  of  its  kit 
less  participants.  As  a  result,  the  nii- 
ber  of  known  mental  disturbances  g]tt 
to  a  still-reasotiable  twenty-six.  le 
DSM-i  appeared  in  1952;  it  was  iie 
first  professional  manual  thatttt- 
tempted  to  describe,  in  a  single  con^ 
volume,  the  disorders  a  clinician  mi|it 
encounter  in  the  course  of  daily  pii:- 
tice.  The  DSM-l  also  described  |ie 
disorders  as  actual,  discernible  re:- 
tions  to  something — an  event,  a  st- 
ation, a  biological  condition.  But  wlim 
the  DSM-H  was  published  in  19(3, 
the  word  "reaction"  had  vanished,  ri/- 
er  to  reappear.  Unobserved  by  the  1 
er  world,  a  revolution  had  taken  pi 
By  severing  cause  from  effect,  the  p'f- 
chiatric  profession  had  privatized  le 
entire  field  of  mental  illness,  remo  { 
it  from  the  marketplace  of  ideas,  abjl- 
doned  the  rigorous  proofs  of  the  ji' 
entific  method,  and  adopted  circiSr 
thinking  as  its  central  disciplifi. 
Henceforward,  in  the  absence  of  c; .« 
and  effect,  a  mental  illness  woulqie 
anything  the  psychiatric  profess;n 
chose  to  call  a  mental  illness.  Incrts- 
ingly,  and  with  gathering  speed,  Anit- 
ican  psychiatry  came  to  resembl  a 
man  with  a  hammer. 

A  defining  moment,  both  tor  ,ie 
profession  and  for  the  country,  arri  td 
with  the  publication  in  1974  of  ne 
revised  edition  of  the  DSM-I/,  wHJh 
abolished  homosexuality  as  a  meial 
illness.  This  was  heartening  news  f<  a 
great  many  people,  but  they  wert.'t 
quite  off  the  hook.  When  the  DSMjII 
was  published  in  1980,  the  world  is 
informed  that  believing  one's  hoi3- 
sexuality  to  be  a  mental  illness  is 
now  a  mental  illness  (Ego-dystOik 
Homosexuality,  302),  regardless,  >> 
patently,  of  where  that  belief  mi)it 
have  originated. 

For  years,  countless  numbers  of  cn- 
er  people  continued  to  be  told  tar 
they  suffered  from  a  crippling  disorer 
called  dementia  praecox,  that  wonTi 
experienced  penis  envy,  and  that  sc  z- 
ophrenia  was  caused  by  bad  parents  iJy 
the  time  the  DSM-JV  rolled  aroundiJi 
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ese  former  truths  were  inoperative, 
d  luck  indeed  to  the  thousands  who 
d  been  convinced,  in  defiance  of 
leir  senses,  that  they  were  either 
pelessly  off  their  chumps,  rotten  hu- 
m  beings,  or  both.  The  fact  that  so 
my  people  had  been  treated,  pun- 
led,  or  stigmatized  for  conditions 
d  circumstances  that  did  not  exist 
led  to  suggest  to  the  public  at  large 
at  modern  psychotherapy  had  no 
:a  what  mental  illness  was.  Nor  did 
e  tumbrels  roll  when  the  psychiatric 
Session  went  on  to  discover  (and 
ike  a  bundle  from)  two  entirely  new 
tion-threatening  epidemics  for 
lich  no  empirical  proof  exists:  chron- 
iepression  (based  on  the  readily  ob- 
vable  fact  that  a  whole  lot  of  peo- 
!,  including  people  with  serious  or 
tentially  fatal  diseases,  don't  feel  so 
t  about  their  lives)  and  suppressed 
!;mory.  The  profession  had  discov- 
■d  a  truth  as  old  as  the  Republic:  no 
one  ever  went  broke  by  turn- 
ing a  mote  into  a  beam. 

-t's  one  thing  for  the  psychological 
ofession  to  defend  itself  against  the 
slaught  of  physical  medicine  and 
ite  another  for  it  to  go  on  the  attack, 
a  widespread  and  disturbing  tit  for 
,  the  DSM-IV  displays  a  tendency  to 
kim  dominion  over  afflictions  that 
If  clearly  best  handled  by  the  harder 
'entists.  Leaving  aside  such  suspect 
tries  as  psychotic  disorder  caused  by 
hysical  illness  (293.82)  and  Vagin- 
jius  (306.51),  a  look  at  the  section 
titled  'Tain  Disorder"  is  instructive, 
in  Disorder  comes  in  two  billable 
ms:  Pain  Disorder  Associated  with 
/chological  Factors  (307.80)  and 
in  Disorder  with  Both  Psychological 
ptors  and  a  General  Medical  Con- 
ion  (307.89).  Its  variant  form — Pain 
[sorder  Associated  with  a  General 
^dical  Condition — seems  to  cede 
:)und  to  the  physicians,  but  subse- 
ent  text  plainly  reveals  this  to  be  a 
ire  and  an  illusion: 

Pain  may  lead  to  inactivity  and  social 
isolation,  which  in  turn  can  lead  to  ad- 
ditional psychological  problems  (e.g., 
depression)  and  a  reduction  in  physical 
endurance  that  results  in  fatigue  and 
idditional  pa'in. 

3n  the  small  chance  that  this  bit  of 
jerdemain  does  not  suffice,  the  text 
-s  on  to  hint  less  subtly: 


The  associated  mental  disorders  may 
precede  the  Pain  Disorder  (and  possibly 
predispose  the  individual  to  it),  co-oc- 
cur witli  it,  or  result  from  it. 

If  your  knee  hurts,  in  other  words, 
you  have  bats  in  your  belfry. 

Even  when  a  problem  has  admit- 
tedly physical  origins,  the  DSM-/V 
manages  to  argue  that  it,  too,  is  treat- 
able by  the  adepts  of  the  psychological 
craft.  With  an  audacity  that  would  be 
shameless  in  another  context,  the  book 
devotes  an  entire  section  to  the  psy- 
chological maladies  caused  by  drugs 
prescribed  to  alleviate  other,  perhaps 
imaginary,  psychological  maladies. 
This  is  a  little  bit  like  teceiving  a  bill 
from  a  virus.  Elsewhere,  the  manual's 
logic  shows  a  similar  taste  for  the  ab- 
surd, devoting  almost  a  hundred  pages 
to  the  discovery  that  chronic  intoxi- 
cation (a  matter  ot  keen  interest  to 
the  DSM-IV)  results  from  the  ingestion 
of  intoxicating  substances  (a  matter 
of  no  visible  interest  to  the  DSM-IV) 
and  often  results  in  (but  is  not  caused 
by)  both  crime  and  poverty.  The  poor, 
by  the  way,  frequently  suffer  from  im- 
poverished vocabularies  (Expressive 
Language  Disorder,  315.31). 

Nowhere  is  this  strange  conflation 
of  cause  and  effect  on  more  prominent 
display  than  in  the  passage  entitled 
Reactive  Attachment  Disorder  in  In- 
fancy or  Early  Childhood  (313.89). 
"The  child,"  we  are  informed, 

shows  a  pattern  of  excessively  inhibited, 
hypervigilant,  or  highly  ambivalent  re- 
sponses (e.g.,  frozen  watchfulness,  re- 
sistance to  comfort,  or  a  mixture  of  ap- 
proach and  avoidance).  ...  By 
definition,  the  condition  is  associated 
with  grossly  pathological  care  that  mav 
take  the  form  of  persistent  disregard  cf 
the  child's  basic  emotional  needs  for 
comfort,  stimulation,  and  affection. .  . . 

Thirty-five  thousand  yeats  of  hu- 
man history  says  that  the  kid  is  react- 
ing logically  to  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion. The  DSM-IV  says  that  the  kid, 
like  the  drunk  and  the  poor  person,  is 
not  playing  with  a  full  deck.  Neither  is 
any  other  kid  who  hits  the  hormonal 
wall  in  the  mid-teens,  a  condition  well 
known  to  generations  of  parents  Vi'hose 
darkest  suspicions  are  confirmed  by 
the  DSM-IV's  version  of  the  scientif- 
ic method.  Under  the  heading  of  "Dis- 
orders Usually  First  Diagnosed  in  In- 
fancy, Childhood,  or  Adolescence," 


the  DSM-IV  lists  Attention-Deficit/ 
Hyperactivity  Disorder  (314.00, 
314.01,  and  314.9),  Conduct  Disor- 
der (312.8),  Oppositional  Defiant  Dis- 
order (313.81),  and  Disruptive  Be- 
havior Disorder  Not  Otherwise 
Specified  (312.9).  A  close  reading  of 
the  text  reveals  that  the  illnesses  in 
question  consist  of  failure  to  listen 
when  spoken  to,  talking  hack,  annoy- 
ing other  people,  claiming  that  some- 
body else  did  it,  and  (among  a  lot  of 
other  stuff  familiar  to  parents)  failure 
to  clean  up  one's  room.  According  to 

the  DSM-IV,  adolescence  is  a 

mental  disorder. 


A. 


-t  this  point  m  the  proceedings 
it  is  time  for  the  standard  author's  dis- 
claimer. First,  a  number,  perhaps  even 
a  large  number,  of  practicing  thera- 
pists are  sensible,  upstanding  citizens 
who  never  cheat  on  their  expense  ac- 
counts and  who  know  perfectly  well 
that  poor  people  aren't  crazy.  The 
problem  is  finding  out  who  these  ther- 
apists are.  The  DSM-IV  lists  as  con- 
tributors many  of  the  most  stellar  names 
in  the  profession,  and  the  daunting 
task  of  weeding  out  misguided,  delud- 
ed, corrupt,  or  stupid  therapists  doesn't 
even  begin  to  address  the  legions  of 
social  workers,  lawyers,  nurses,  admin- 
istrators, and  jumped-up  file  clerks  who 
use  the  DSM-IV  as  a  kind  of  Cliffs 
Notes  while  filling  out  paperwork  and 
blackening  countless  reputations  with 
descriptions  of  illnesses  that  do  not 
exist. 

Next,  and  obviously,  there  actually 
is  such  a  thing  as  mental  illness.  Any 
form  of  normal  human  thought  or  be- 
havior carried  to  a  grotesque  extteme 
and  persisting  despite  all  appeals  to 
reason  is,  by  definition,  a  mental  ill- 
ness. The  DSM-IV,  however,  appears 
to  be  unaware  of  this.  The  manual's 
lengthy  discussion  of  schizophrenia 
(295.30,  295.10,  295.20,  295.90,  and 
295.60),  surely  one  of  the  most  studied 
pathologies  ever  to  afflict  the  mind  of 
man,  boils  down  to  this:  a  schizo- 
phrenic is  a  person  who  thinks  very 
odd  thoughts,  behaves  weirdly,  and 
suffers  from  bizarre  delusions,  which 
suggests  that  the  authors  of  the  DSM- 
IV  either  don't  know  what  schizo- 
phrenia is  or  suffer  from  poor  writing 
skills  (315.2).  Hard  science  has  de- 
veloped coro,pelling  evidence  that 
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.schi2i)phrenia,  like  appendiciris,  is  pt 
SDmething  that  its  victims  canjc 
talked  (.)ut  oi,  hut  one  hegins  tii  sLis|ct 
that  the  entire  strangely  imprecise  .| 
tion  has  heen  ccimposed  with  the 
di)m  of  the  serpent:  if  the  DS 
were  to  admit  that  schizophrenia 
all  prohahility  a  physical  illness  \Hi|h 
profound  mental  consecjuences,  tffr 
the  game  would  no  U)nger  he  W(»i 
the  candle.  . 

Nowhere  in  the  DSM-N  is  a  staipi 
sanity  defined  or  described,  and  a  tjt- 
apist  is  therefore  given  no  guidiice 
concerning  therapy's  goal,  hi  le 
DSM'/V's  own  tertns,  sanity  appirs 
to  he  the  absence  of  everything  uija 
pages.  And  for  all  their  effort  to  swep 
every  known  disturbance  of  mankjd 
under  psychology's  jurisdictional  jig, 
the  book's  authors  seem  to  have  ob- 
looked  a  few  real  moneymakeri^iA 
number  of  people  believe,  for  exai 
that  they  have  been  abducted  b 
tergalactic  superbeings  and  subje 
to  fiendish  experiments,  but  becJ|e 
the  DSM-/V  never  describes  this  tf 
dition,  there  is  nothing  at  all  wi.if 
with  such  people.  A  persoti  who  snffis 
or  travels  incognito  is  ready  forle 
booby  hatch,  but  a  person  who  clJif 
to  have  been  kidnapped  by  a  flljn 
saucer  is  perfectly  sane. 

Well,  almost.  Perhaps  he  is  "ag  it 
ed,"  in  which  case  it  would  be  rean 
able  to  treat  him  tor  "agitation"  ( it 
bill  his  insurance  company  accord  ,g 
ly).  Is  he  depressed  about  the  incid  it 
If  so,  perhaps  he  has  gone  Bipolar,  .m. 
the  saucer  story  could,  of  courseibi 
read  as  a  schizophrenic  delusion,  ht 
possibilities  are  various.  ' 

This,  in  the  end,  is  the  beaut  o 
the  DSM'IV.  Hangnails  seem  to  1  vt 
avoided  the  amoeba's  kiss,  and  h^ 
common  cold  is  momentarily  safe  n 
less  it  is  accompanied  by  pain),|ii 
precious  little  else  is.  As  psychiatr"e 
tines  its  definitions  with  an  eye  to\  .n 
profit,  piling  Pelion  on  Ossa  li  : 
playwright  dressing  a  set,  the  huai 
mind  becoines  increasingly  less  cti 
prehensible,  not  more.  If  every  as  ;ct 
of  human  life  (excepting,  of  coije 
the  practice  of  psychiatry)  can  be  ^Gi 
as  pathology,  then  everything  huiiaR- 
beings  thought  they  knew,  believei  oi 
had  deduced  about  their  world  is  (;!!: 
signed  to  the  dustbin  of  history 
line  on  an  insurance  form. 
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PANTALONE 

By  Steven  Polansky 


"D 


o   you 


kn 


ow 

vhat  scares  me?"  she 
aid.  We  were  in  my  of- 
ice,  a  small  space,  the 
vails  hung  with  masks  of 
;arved  wood,  leather, 
nd  papier-mache.  The 
'oor  was  closed. 

"What  scares  you?"  I 
aid. 

"When  one  character 
peaks  with  another 
haracter's  voice." 

"They  do  that  in  cere- 
1  ads." 

"No,"  she  said.  "They 

lo  it  to  deceive  them.  To 

rap  them.  In  the  movie. 

""o  kill  them.  All  the 

fucking  devils 


[ 


do  it." 


want  to  say  now  that  she  was 
leautiful,  extraordinarily  so,  from  al- 
most every  angle.  At  first — I  was 
orty,  she  was  twenty — 1  found  her 
ppearance  pitiable  and  painful.  Her 
ace  was  asymmetrical:  the  right 
ide — the  jaw,  mouth,  corner  of  the 
ye,    nostril,    brow — misshapen. 
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skewed,  tho  issue  of  a  pubescent  neu- 
rological miscue  and  a  string  of  cruel- 
ly ineffectual  surgeries.  The  left  side 
of  her  face  was  sadly  perfect,  as  was 
the  rest  of  her.  As  1  got  clo.ser,  I  sav^ 
the  golden  hair  on  the  hack  of  her 
neck.  I  could  list  her  elegances;  her 
white  shoulders;  the  fragile  V  made 
by  the  bones  beneath  her  neck;  her 
sheer,  clean  back;  her  arms,  her  feath- 
ery wrists;  her  ankles.  I  never  saw  her 
undressed.  I  never  touched  her. 

Were  she  to  read  it,  she  would 


chafe,  or  laugh,  at  my  de- 
scription. She  would  say, 
rightly,  it  is  idealized,  sen- 
timental, self-serving.  1 
don't  know  that  there 
was  anything  really  ele- 
gant about  her.  Maybe, 
when  you  spent  time 
with  her,  she  was,  except- 
ing the  disfigurement,  an 
ordinarily  pretty  young 
woman,  with  the  pre- 
dictable, seductive  mix  of 
fine  and  coarse,  with 
every  sign  that  she  would 
become,  again  putting 
aside  the  disfigurement,  a 
passably  attractive  mid- 
dle-aged woman,  whose 
calves  were  a  bit  thick, 
whose  hands  a  trace  rough  and  utile. 

She  used  too  much  makeup,  and  a 
vulgar  nail  polish.  In  dress  and  de- 
portment she  was  a  studied  disso- 
nance, declining  to  the  tawdry  in  a 
way  hard  to  reconcile  with  her  mani- 
fest graces.  She  had  a  gecko — curleei 
upon  itself,  small  and  green,  with 
one  red  eye — tattooed  on 

I  her  shoulder, 

t  it  serves  me  now  to  see  her  as 
sultry  and  provocative,  a  young 
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wciman  wim,  at  ci'st  of  (.inisiiloralilc 
sufterin^j;  ami  liti-ral  loss  of  face,  had 
at  least  tDinc  away  wirh  a  hcii^ht- 
encd,  if  not  compc-nsatoiy,  sense  ot 
her  own  hoiiy—  its  allures,  its  ca- 
dences, the  w;\\  II  chatf^ed  the  space 


looked  at  me.  1  had  spoken,  helit- 
tlin^ly,  of  another  stuiient.  I  had 
stooped,  pandered,  hreached  a  iiuni- 
inal  (.lecoruin.  While  it  i.loiihtless 
pleasei.1  this  stiitlent  with  the  iincx- 
ce|Mionally  jiretty  face,  it  also  less- 


I 


1  SUPPOSE  I  WANT  1 IHR  STC^RY  TO  RE  PRECISELY  THE  EPISODES 

IN  WHR:1  1  I  FICiURE.  1  IMD  IINP  1  lER,  AND  1  IMM  1  lELP  I  lER,  AT  A  TIME 

WHEN  SHE  WAS  HURT  AND  ANGRY,  CYNICAL  AND  CONFUSED 


around  it — this  was  not  at  all  Imw  1 
first  saw  her. 

I  was  in  the  college  coffee  shop 
having  lunch  with  one  ot  niy  stu- 
dents. 1  don't  remetiiher  this  one's 
name,  or  what  we  talked  ahout.  I  re- 
iiieniher  little  ahoul  her  cNcepl  that 
she  was  prelly  and  had  reni.lered  a 
distressinfi;ly  leaden  Siiieraklina  in 
the  college's  statin;,'  ot  C}okK>ni's 
ScnYint  ()/  l\vo  MasicTS,  tiiy  transla- 
tion sutleriiif.;  its  tirst,  and  last, 
mounting;. 

She  walked  hy.  vShe  was  alone. 
She  stood  at  the  counter  tti  order 
her  lunch.  Although  she  was  in  her 
final  year,  I  had  not  seen  her  hett>re. 
She  moved  as  if  she  were  pitiched, 
strapped  hy  shame.  She  kept  her 
head  lilted,  so  that  her  hair  ob- 
scured the  rif,'ht,  unseemly  side  of 
her  face.  \'i-l  she  was  dressed  iti  a 
way  talculaled  to  draw  attention  — 
tit;ht  jeans,  heels,  a  uian's  white, 
sleeveless  undershirt.  There,  con- 
spicuously, w'viv  her  smooth  arms, 
lu-r  shouldirs,  her  breasts,  the  nape 
of  lur  neik,  her  flawless  back.  This 
now- see -me -now -don't  rhel  oru 
madi'  no  sense  to  me  then.  It  was,  1 
would  leaiii  beiaiise  she  would 
teach  me  the  way  she  bra:ened  it 
out  and,  al  ihe  same  tune,  a  subuus- 
sion  lo  the  nisinul  lor  sell  abase 
menl,  which  in  her  was  punishiiif^ 
and  persisUMil . 

"Bui  Ish  1 1  ,"  she  wouKl  say.  "  I 
taught  you  nolhinf^.  1  tauj^bi  \oii 
fuck-all." 

1  said  this  aloud  to  Smeialdina 
tacint^  me  across  the  table:  "Dear 
Ciod.  Don't  lei  thai  woman  lake  my 
class." 

iV-lore  she  responded,  Smeialdina 
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>:i\>.\\  me  in  her  eyes.  Thai  didn't 
matter.  At  forty,  I  was  already  be- 
coming invisible  to  the  under^'radu- 
ate  female. 

"What  woman.'"  Smeraldina  said. 

"At  the  counter." 

"Oh,"  she  said.  "Yeah.  1  know 
her."  I  waited.  "I  meari,  1  know  abt)ut 
her." 

"I'm  sure  she's  lovely,"  1  said, 
backsteppin^  before  the  next  betray- 
al. "I  just  don't  ha\e  it  in  me  to  cope 
with  that." 

"That  face." 

"That  pain,"  1  said. 

"She's  not  lovely,"  Smer- 
ildina  said.  "By  the  way." 


n 


I  ill 

u-en. 


.  ou  re  wrofi),',  site  sau 
no  more  than  1  would  have 
I'm  less." 

She  closed  her  eyes.  She  threw 
her  head  back,  exposing  the  pleat  of 
scar  tissue  under  her  jaw.  "Not  for 
me,"  I  said.  We  were  in  my  office.  It 
was  late  afternoon.  My  wife  was  ill.  1 
should  have  been  home. 

She  lauj.;hed  at  me,  a  derisive 
snort.  She  was  in  many  ways  my  bet- 
ter we  both  knew  it.  Still,  when 
she  lau(:,'hed,  she  coNeied  her  moulh 
with  her  hand.  "What  could  you 
possibly  know.'"  she  said. 

"1  kintw  what  1  see."  She  licked 
lui  thumb,  then  rubbed  al  a  s|ioi  of 
ink  ^^^  hei  indes  fintjer.  Wilhout 
look  111(4  ,n  me,  she  said,  "My  mother 
told   me   1  was  beautiful.   Always. 


I  low  beaut  iful  1  would 
^lopped." 

"\\n\  are  beaiil  iful." 

"Oh  yeah." 

"1  find  you  beaut  iliil.' 

I  meant   what   1  said 


T 


She  took   it 


as  flattery,  palaver.  She   likedifc, 
and  it  made  her  anf,'ry.  She  pul|| 
her  hair  back  and  showed  me 
profile. 

"Like  this.'" 
"Yes,"  1  said. 

"And  you're  a  liar.'il 
She  flared  into  an  ^ 
Ktessive  smile  t  l,*t 
showed  her  teeth.  IJik 
mediately,  she  regret )( 
having  done  it  and  1 
ered  her  head. 

"I   was   beaut  if  u 
should  have  been  be| 
riful." 
We  sat  without  s|-)eaking,  then 
stood  up,  as  if  she  were  preparin^ji 

"1  have  something  for  you,"  I  s:^ 
I  had  not  thought  about  this  betoiij 
said  it.  1  went  to  the  wall  of  bo(J3 
behind  her.  "Something  1  want  4| 
to  read." 

"What  is  it.'"  she  said.  She  hp 
lescjiied  a  slump,  knees  buckliij}, 
shoulders  sagging,  head  clroopiu}, 
"ik'cause  I'm  swamped."  || 

1  had  no  book  in  mind.  I  was  i 
provising.  Oil  a  shelf  above  my  h( 
1  saw  Salinger's  Nine  Slnrics  a 
grateful,  reached  for  it.  1  handed 
the  book.  She  looked  at  it,  t 
handed  it  back. 

"I've  read  it." 

"(iood,"  1  said.  "Did  you  like  it.' 

"I   liked  it."  She  smiled  at  r 
gently,  but  without  covering 
mouth.  "1  know  what  you're  doing 
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lat  am  I  cfoing.' 


I 


"You're  trying  to  soften  me 
'I'ou're  trying  \o  melt 
gristly  little  bean  with  go 


1 
li 
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wani  her  story — the  episodes 
whic  h  I  figure  lo  be  the  one  ab( 
the  c  (impassioiiate,  excusably  S< 
congratulatory  teacher  who  he 
the  teetering  student  find  her  po 
her  voice,  her  way.  1  supfiose  1  Wl 
her  story  to  be  prec  isely  the  episoi 
in  which  I  figure.  I  did  find  her,  a 
1  did  help  lur,  at  a  time  when  s 
was  hull  and  angry,  cynical  a 
confused  and  listing  to  a  stop.  I  tc 
an  inlerest.  I  was  frank,  even  play 
about  her  distress.  1  talked  to  \ 
aboiil  her  face.  I  was  ne\er  o\'c 
grave.  Such  frankness,  such  i^layf 
ness,  was  solacing  and  cost   me 


lost  nothing.  I  encouraged  her  to 
lik,  and  I  Ustened.  I  had  done  as 
luch  for  other  students  in  crises 
ominal  and  real,  though  I  would 
ly  now  I  never  had  another  student 
■  ice  her. 

1  did  not  save  her.  She  would  not 
(ave  allowed  herself  to  be  saved  by 
jte.  When  1  let  her  go,  when  she 
!  ft — I  could  not  have  held  her — she 
I  as  more  confident,  straighter  to  the 
|:orld,  more  at  peace  with,  more  lu- 
d  about,  her  sadness,  her  lot.  I  had 
j^asonable  cause  to  think  it  was  part- 
ly a  result  of  her  brush 
with.  me. 
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was  anxious  the  first  day  of  class, 
ways,  even  after  fifteen  years  in  the 
usiness.  She  was  in  the  front  row, 
)  my  left,  next  to  the  window.  Of 
er  face  only  the  perfect  side  was 
•sible,  but  I  knew  it  was  she.  When 
saw  her  sitting  there,  self-con- 
:ious,  nervy,  watching  me  sideways, 
felt  a  special  anxiety,  edged  by 

iromise  and  reprieve.  Since  my  ah- 
let  prayer,  1  had  held  a  hope  that 
le  would  take  my  class,  that  I  would 
ave  the  chance  not  only  to  cope 
ith  but  to  help  palliate  her  pain. 
1  began  the  term,  as  1  did  whatev- 
'"  the  advertised  subject,  with  the 
uestion  of  voice.  1  explained  that  1 
as  set  on  helping  all  of  them  find 
n  authentic  voice  with  which  to 
)eak  and  write,  and,  more  impor- 
mtly,  with  which  to  think.  1  told 
lem  that  the  moment  of  putting 
en  to  paper  was  too  late  to  think 
oout  the  character  of  this  voice, 
lat  it  was  determined,  for  good  or 
1,  by  the  thousand  daily  choices 
tie  made.  This  last  idea,  and  the 
inguage  in  which  I  dressed  it,  was 
Dt  mine.  I  had  read  it,  posited  just 
lat  way,  in  an  essay  written  by  a 

jeautiful  young  poet  whose  work, 
id  whose  face  on  the  dust  jacket,  1 

■limired. 
"Consider,"  I  said,  "the  choices 
3u  make  in  the  way  you  dress.  Can 
e  read  the  language — vocabulary, 

Uction — of  the  clothes  you  wear?" 
his  embellishment  was  my  own.  It 

'  idn't  logically  follow.  It  was  gratu- 

'  ous  really;  and  the  exercise  it  pref- 
:ed,  cruel.  I  pointed  to  a  young  man 

^tting  at  the  back  of  the  room.  He 
as  collapsed  in  his  chair,  nearly  re- 


cumbent, with  his  baseball  cap  drawn 
over  his  eyes.  He  was  not  asleep;  at 
intervals  he  spat  out  the  side  of  his 
mouth,  into  a  paper  cup  he  held  in 
his  hand,  a  wet  stream  of  tobacco. 

"What  is  your  name?"  I  asked  him. 

Without  altering  his  posture,  he 
said,  "Van." 

"Van,"  I  said.  "Would  you  mind 
standing  up?" 

This  was  the  pedagogy  of  co-opta- 
tion. 

"No,"  he  said.  "I  wouldn't  mind." 
He  stood  up,  after  discharging  an- 
other clot  of  chew. 


"All  right,"  I  said  to  the  class, 
"here's  Van."  The  rest  turned  in 
their  chairs  to  look  at  him.  She 
looked  out  the  window. 

"Look  at  his  clothes.  Remember, 
I'm  asking  you  not  to  judge  but  to 
read  them.  Is  this  okay  with  you. 
Van?" 

"Makes  no  difference,"  Van  said. 

"Good,"  1  said.  "So.  What  is  the 
idiom,  the  nature  of  the  language 
they  speak?  Can  someone  character- 


ize It.' 


Several  hands  went  up. 
"Yes?"  I  said. 
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"Rmish,"  ;i  stiiJenr  saw\. 

"Plain,"  a  stiiJcnr  saii.1. 

"Casual." 

"Good,"  I  saitl. 

"Cecil." 

"As  in  . . .  :'"  I  said. 

"As  in  cool." 

"All  ri^ht,"  I  saii.1,  "that's  ^ood. 
You  can  sit  down  now,  Van.  Thank 
you." 

"No  sweat,"  Van  said.  He  slid 
hack  into  his  chair.  Still  she  h.id  not 
looked  at  him. 

"Stay  with  me,"  I  said.  "Based  on 
Van's  choice  of  clothes,  hased  on 
that  idiom,  that  vocahulary,  what  in- 
ferences might  you  want  to  draw 
ahout  his  voice'" 

"Suhliterate,  inarticulate,  unre- 
generate,  pithecanthropic,  pencil- 
dicked,  and  dumhtuck,"  she  said  lat- 
er, "is  what  I  would  have  said,  if 
you'd  called  on  me." 

"I'm  glad  I  didn't,"  I  said.  Rut  I 
had  called  on  her,  when  we  had  fin- 
ished with  Van:  "By  the  window. 
Miss,  would  you  mind  standing  up?" 

1  told  myself  that  hy  choosing  her 
to  participate  in  this  puhlic  exercise 
I  was  asserting  I  could  see  no  reason 
to  except  her.  There  must  have  heen 
kindness  iii  this.  She  did  not  move, 
and  the  class  was  c]uiet.  She  shifted 
in  her  seat  and  looked  me  flat  in  the 
eye.  She  smiled,  as  if  to  say,  "Yoli 
think  this  is  cruel." 

Theii  she  stood  up. 

I  had  made  a  mistake,  hut  it  was 
too  late  to  amend  it. 

She  turned  around  and  looked  at 
the  class.  Van  sat  up  straight.  No 
one  else  moved. 

She  wore  a  white  hustier  with  fili- 
grees of  cheap  lace,  a  hiack  Lycra 
miniskirt,  hIack  spandex  leggings, 
and  hlack  leather  ankle  hoots  with 
pointed  toes.  In  one  ear  she  had 
three  earrings;  on  her  wrists,  a  mass 
of  jangly  silver  hracelets.  She  did  not 
always  dress  this  way.  Often,  when 
she  came  to  my  office,  she  wore  a 
simple  fUiral  sunelress  or  a  man's 
broadcloth  shirt. 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "Here's  a  differ- 
ent idiom.  What  inferences  do  you 
draw  ahout  Mi.ss  .  .  .  I'm  sorry.  What 
is  your  name?" 

She  put  her  hands  oti  her  hips  and 
assumed  a  posture  of  defiance.  She 
elid  not  respond.  For  a  moment  1 


worried  she  might  also  he  deaf. 

"Lindy,"  she  saitl,  without  taking 
her  eyes  off  the  class.  Her  name  was 
not  Lindy,  it  turnei.1  out,  hut  Mar- 
garet. 

"Are  you  okay  with  this,  Lindy." 

She  did  not  look  at  me. 

"Co  on,"  she  said.  "Do  it." 

"Okay,"  I  said.  "St),  now,  as  you 
read  the  language  of  Lindy's  clothes, 
what  are  you  led  ro  think  ahout  her 
voice?" 

Ni)  one  said  anything.  She  re- 
mained standing.  I  waited  a  full 
minute.  Nii  one  said  a  word. 

"You  understani.1  what  I'm  ask- 
ing.'" 

A  few  oi  the  students  nodded.  She 
stared  at  the  class,  her  hands  on  her 
hips. 

After  another  minute  1  said,  "This 
is  difficult." 

She  laughed,  covering  her  mouth. 

No  one  spoke. 

"'Well,  then,"  I  said.  "Perhaps  we'd 
better  move  on.  Thank  you,  Lindy." 

She  did  inn  sit  down. 

"Lindy,"  1  said.  "Thank  you." 

She  woukl  not  sit.  For  ten  min- 
utes, until  our  time  was  up,  she 
stood  facing  the  class.  I  did  what  I 
could.  I  wrote  on  the  board  the  as- 
signment for  the  next  class.  1  asked 
for  questions.  None  of  it  had  an  ef- 
fect. She  did  not  sit  down  or  take 
her  eyes  off  me.  None  of  the  stu- 
dents spoke.  None  would  look  at 
her. 

When  it  was  over,  they  left  quick- 

ly. 

We  were  alone.  She  sat  down  and 
began  to  gather  her  things. 

"I  am  sorry,"  I  said. 

She  looked  at  me.  "You 
are  now,"  she  said. 
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^T  Ay  office.  Late  afternoon.  The 
curtain  is  drawn.  There  are  masks  on 
the  wall.  The  Dottore,  Pulcinella, 
Pantalone,  Scapin.  An  expressive 
Arlecchino  from  the  workshop  of 
Donato  Sartori,  a  black  leather  neu- 
tral mask  worn  by  Jacc]ues  Lecoq, 
and  a  framed  engraving  of  a  scene 
from  the  Balli  di  Sfessania. 

"It  is  hard  to  he  smart,"  she  said, 
"when  you  forever  feel  your  face. 
When  every  second  of  every  day  you 
feel  it  stretched  across  your  bones 
like  this  ugly  rubber  thing." 


"1  had  terrible  skin,"  1  told 
"when  I  was  in  school." 

"This  is  an  analogy?" 

"Of  a  sort,"  I  said. 

"1  shcHild  punch  your  lights  out. 

"I'm  sorry,"  1  said. 

"Just  so  you  know,"  she  said. 

Her  deformity  was,  for  me, 
longer  repellent.  It  was  painful 
k)ok  at  because  it  spoke  so  clearl'^ 
her  pain,  but  there  was  nothi 
freakish  about  her.  1  came  to  find 
face,  its  wryness,  pleasing. 

"I  used  to  be  gifted,"  she  said, 
you  want  to  talk  about  that.  I  a 
smart.  1  was  funny.  I  wrote  poetn 
played  the  flute." 

"I  would  like  to  hear  you  play." 

"Oh  sure.  That  would  be  ni 
Look  at  my  mouth,  for  God's  sake. 

1  asked  about  her  family.  She  \ 
not  unwilling  to  speak  of  the 
They  lived  outside  Chicago.  Her 
ther  had  been  a  minor  player  in 
Board  of  Trade.  With  the  onset 
Margaret's  disorder,  he  left  his 
and  the  family.  Margaret  had  : 
seen  him  agaiti.  She  spoke  ab 
him  with  dispassion. 

"You're  not  angry,"  I  said. 

"Well,  I  broke  his  heart." 

Margaret's  mother,  who  drew 
financial  support  from  her  abst 
husband,  made  dresses  for  dolh 
thought  of  Dickens,  hut  Margart 
mother  was  ambitious  and  fu 
modern.  She  had  converted  t 
basement  of  their  house  into  a  sm 
factory,  with  two  part-time  heipe 
four  industrial  sewing  machines 
snap  machine,  a  cutting  table,  a 
steel  shelves  filled,  floor  to  ceilii 
with  bolts  of  fabric.  She  sold  t 
clothes  at  craft  shows.  They  we 
better  off  than  they'd  heen  wh 
Margaret's  father  was  around:  or 
good  weekend,  Margaret  told  n 
her  mother  made  two  to  three  the 
sand  dollars. 

"Net,"  she  said. 

"Remarkable,"  I  said. 

"She's  good,"  she  said.  "Oth 
people  copy  her  designs,  becai 
they're  easy  to  prtxluce.  She  start 
with  Barbie,  who's  a  real  pain.  Sh 
tiny  and  built  and  you  need  to  { 
darts  in  there.  Now  she  does  t 
American  Girl,  which  is  a  bigg 
doll,  fewer  pieces,  simpler  patten 
The  body  is  easy,  like  a  little  giJ 
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:  I  you  can  charge  more." 
met  her  mother.  She  was  not 
at  I  expected.  She  had  none  of 
;rgaret's  grace.  She  was  raw  and 
oby,  the  kind  of  woman  you'd  see 
a  VFW  hall.  Her  face  was  gray, 
.  voice  smoky,  her  hands  meaty 

•  Ihard. 

,  I'd  help  her  pick  out  colors," 
rgaret  told  me.  "I'd  tell  her  what 

\\  in.  Sometimes  I'd  design  a  dress. 
;'d  do  it,  and  I'd  want  it.  She'd 
ke  me  buy  it,  work  it  off.  I'd  get 
rejects  for  free,  though.  Or  when 
was  sewing  a  new  pattern,  she'd 
a  me  the  first  try." 
ier  head  sagged,  and  she  closed 
eyes. 

You're  sleepy,"  I  said. 
How  can  you  tell?"  she  said.  "I 
I't  sleep." 

i^he  sat  with  her  eyes  closed.  The 
It  through  my  office  window  was 
>ky  and  cool.  She  dozed.  I  sat  qui- 
/  and  tried  not  to  look  at  her.  I 
luld  have  been  home. 
i\fter  a  time,  her  eyes  still  closed, 
;  said,  "She  made  my  prom 
ss." 

'Andr 

It  was  beautiful."  She  looked  up 
ne.  "What?" 
Nothing,"  I  said. 

Oh,"  she  said.  "Fuck  you.  1  went 
;he  prom." 

The  day  Margaret  graduated, 
ich  was  ten  years  ago  and  the  last 
iw  her,  her  mother  took  a  picture 

J  he  two  of  us  standing  outside  the 
ary.  We  were  in  regalia,  mine  de- 

-ledly  more  elaborate.  I  had  my 
1  around  her.  It  was  hot.  I  have 

,  picture;  her  mother  mailed  me  a 
3y,  with  a  note  I  did  not  keep, 
inking  me  for  all  I  had  done  for 
■  daughter.  I  am  looking  at  Mar- 
et,  with  my  lips  perhaps  too  close 
the  top  of  her  head.  I  am  forty  in 
s  picture  but  look  older.  My 
id — face,  beard,  hair — is  shaped 
;  the  continent  of  Africa.  My  col- 
is  off.  I  am  blown  and  pasty  and 
kempt.  I  am  showing  too  many 
th.  Margaret  is  photogenic.  Her 
or  is  true.  She  has  learned  how  to 
sent  herself  to  the  camera. 
'I  am  for  you,"  she  told  me,  "a 
ck  girl.  Chinese.  Extraterrestrial, 
e  Queen  of  freaking  Sheha." 
'You've  lost  me,"  I  said. 


"I'm  exotic.  A  fantasy.  But  I'm 
better." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"You  can  want  me,"  she  said.  "At 
the  same  time,  you  can  pity  me." 

"1  don't  want  you,"  I  said. 

"You  do."  She  smiled.  With  her 
finger  she  lightly  touched  the  tip  of 
my  nose.  "You're  beside  yourself. 
And  you  tell  yourself  you're  doing 
me  a  good,  gallaiit  turn,  paying  at- 
tention to  me,  giving  me  some  ten- 
derness." 

"This  is  malarkey,"  I  said. 

"You  couldn't  pity  a  black  girl.  Or 
a  Chinese  one.  They  would  resent 
it." 


A. 


"I  don't  pity  you." 

"You  do.  I  don't  resent  it. 


-t  the  end  of  the  term  she  pro- 
duced an  essay.  It  was  work  not  done 
for  the  course.  Although  she  was 
regular,  and  responsive,  in  her  visits 
to  my  office,  she  declined,  without 
explanation  or  apology,  to  do  any  of 
the  assignments  and,  after  the  first 
day,  would  not  speak  in  class.  I  kept 
the  essay. 

HOW  1  SPENT  MY  SUMMER  VACATION 

You'd  like  me  to  find  my  voice. 

Let's  have  a  listen. 

In  this  essay  I  will  tell  how  I  spent 
my  summer. 

I  spent  my  summer  in  a  rathole 
trailer,  in  a  rathole  trailer  court,  in 
rathole  North  Dakota,  with  my  shit- 
hole  boyfriend — let's  call  him  Zippy — 
and  his  schizo  mother,  the  vermin 
queen,  let's  call  her  Mom. 

I  will  now  describe  the  accommo- 
dations. 

The  accommodations  were  not 
plush.  They  were  indeed  foetid. 

By  this  one  means  they  were 
cramped,  precluding  modesty,  they 
were  dirty,  precluding  cleanliness, 
they  were  noisy,  precluding  rest,  and 
they  stank. 

Mom,  about  wln)m  Kid  Zip  did  not 
warn  me,  was  given  to  bouts  of  drink 
and  aftermathy  part)xysms  (if  hrutality, 
and  she  stunk. 

There  were  no  windows  and/or 
vistas. 

The  scabrous  object  o(  my  affec- 
tion, viz.  Zippy  de  Doodah,  left  daily 
at  daybreak  to  wrench  and  ratchet 
and  render  his  fingernails  unsightlier. 
Upon  his  crepuscular  return,  the 
young  master  used  to  stick  one,  or 
two,  or  three  of  his  fingers  up  my 
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SOLUTION  TO  THE 
JANUARY  PUZZLE 

NOTES  FOR  "PROJEC-TILES" 

Note;  Anagrams  are  indicated  wnh  an  asterisk 

(*)■ 

CLUES:  1.  hat-h(er);  2.  tur(r)rv;  T  jilx-, 
two  mngs.;  4.  eros,  rev.;  5.  reln-:i;  6. 
M(a)M(a)'s;  7.  suite,  homonym;  8.  scene, 
homonym;  9.  tiara,  hidden;  10.  (b)ouncc(r); 
11.  worst,  homonym;  12.  tre(m)hle;  IT  d- 
rangc;  14.  MIT-tc-n;  15.  piisses(s);  16.  an- 
them; 17.  rubber,  two  mngs.;  18.  de(ce)it, 
rev.;  19.  psyche,  two  mngs.;  20.  sinned,  rev.; 
21.  lenses*;  22.  do-ssier*;  2T  stardom*;  24. 
caption*;  25.  ghoulish*;  2(i.  est(l\),itc;  27. 
fron(t)tier;  28.  (s)tripping;  29.  toin- 
ados(rev.);  30.  re-iiuesteJ;  31.  ^rrata-gem; 

32.  bar(0-me)ter;  )T  pnce-less,  pun;  34.  sa(turn-in)e*;  35.  cilcLilatum*.  ACROSS:  ,\.  sores*-t; 
B.  ar(d)or*;  l'.  tees,  two  mngs;  h.  st.iln*;  E.  n(o)uns;  E.  testicle*;  Cl.  do-Ted;  Ei.  (T)on-to;  I. 
sten(rev.)-ch;  I.  emir,  re\'.;  K.  r.iin,  homonym;  E.  leader,  two  mngs.  DOWN:  M.  gentian*;  N.  .As- 
tros*; O.  t(e:i)ry;  1'.  niouser*;  Q.  jaded,  two  mngs;  R.  wooers*;  s.  shares*;  T.  retied*;  U.  sinful,  hid- 
den; V.  rating,  two  mngs.;  W.  (s)tcrn;  X.  stammer,  hidden. 
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cunt,  viz.  my  tender,  perfectly  fo 
nether  parts,  rcf^ardless,  he,  o 
state  of  his  nails,  greasy  and  snaf 
they  without  exception  were, 
him  poke  and  slash.  Then  dinner 

Mom  did  not  work  outside 
home.  She  did  not  leave  the 
plush  place.  She  did  get  the  w( 
and  the  food  stamps  for  the  foods 

I  was  not  what  she'd  expect 
was  not  pretty.  I  was  not  nice, 
smart  and  verbal.  1  was,  as  ttie 
world  has  heretofore  noted,  cock 
gargoylish,  hut  she  was  a  crude  d 
fuck,  and  I  would  not  let  her  pity 

I  was  alone  in  a  tin  can  witJ 
blessed  vermin  mother.  I  did  w 
could  to  help.  I  washed  the  disl 
vacuumed  the  floor.  1  picked  up 
py's  little  room,  taking  care  to 
the  spu:  on  the  sheets.  1  did  the 
dry.  I  wiped  the  commode.  Sh 
around  all  day  in  Zippy's  room 
played  Nintendo.  I  shall  illustrat 
point:  she  played  Nintendo.  Al 
did  was  boil  meat.  Meat,  meat,  i 
Meat  everywhere.  With  gelat 
gravy. 

She  was  scared  of  me.  At  firs 
cause  she  didn't  understand  wha 
son  was  doing  with  me,  but  by  tb 
because  I  was  acting  like  a  lunatic 
will  be  discussed  below. 

We  did  not  talk.  She  would  n^ 
swer.  She  spoke  only  to  say  the 
cruel  thing  about  Zippy.  The  bo^ 
fecal  matter,  but  I  wouldn't  giv 
the  satisfaction.  She  told  Zippy  1 
bitch  who  had  rejected  her  atte 
at  friendship. 

Zippy  would,  of  an  evening 
home  at  six.  A  poke  and  a  slash, 
ner,  then  he'd  get  drunk.  I'd  hai 
get  drunk,  too,  otherwise  he  was 
too  tedious. 

Once  she  called  me  Quasimo 
was  impressed. 

The  arrangement  was  not  wo: 
out.  My  hostess  for  the  season  we 
of  her  guest. 

1  took  a  telemarketing  job 
dummy  bank  that  ran  a  credit 
scam.  I  dialed  the  phone  and  saic 
same  thing  400  times  a  day,  q 
"Hi.  My  name's  Margaret.  I'm  ca 
from  the  Bank  of  Baloney  Ci 
Card  Center,  and  we  just  want( 
make  sure  it's  all  right  if  we  sent 
out  a  free  display  of  Visa  and  M 
Card  applications  for  your  custoi 
There  is  no  charge,  and  we  wil 
your  business  five  dollars  for  e 
completed  application  we  rec 
Would  that  be  all  right!"  I'd  ch 
my  voice,  depending  on  whetl 
m:in  or  woman  answered.  With 
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d  go  debutante  and  creamy,  like  I 
■as  right  then  having  slow,  sweet  sex. 
or  the  women  I'd  sound  young  and 
nsure  of  myselt  so  they'd  feel  sorry 
)r  me.  My  voice  (not  "my  voice") 
•as  gender-unspecifically  irresistible. 
I  Our  lists  were  generated  by  com- 
luter.  For  three  straight  days  1  called 
oortion  clinics.  We  smoked  together, 
ly  female  associate  lowlifes  and  1, 
utside  on  break.  They  all  had  kids, 
.id  all  the  kids  were  sick.  One  of  the 
/kes  had  cancer,  and  one  of  them 
ad  something  nobody  could  diag- 
ose. 

!'  With  regard  to  hate,  1  hated  the 
lother  of  Zippy.  1  wanted  her  to  die. 
wanted  her,  in  other  words,  dead.  1 
lanned  initially  to  fray  her  brake 
nes.  Then  1  planned  to  go  into  her 
edroom  and  beat  the  bejeezus  out  of 
er,  thrash  her  bareknuckled  or  club 
rer  with  the  Nintendo.  Then  I'd  go 
D  work,  on  the  assumption  that  if 
lOU  say  you  didn't  do  something, 
lere's  little  chance  of  anyone  prov- 
ig  you  did. 

Before  I  could  strike,  she  called  my 
iiother  and  told  her  I  had  to  go.  She 
ad  remembered  some  family  commit- 
lents.  My  mother's  response  to  this 
sychosis  was  to  summon  me  home, 
iut  I  refused  to  leave.  I  stayed  a  week 
id  took  my  revenge. 
'  Here  are  examples  of  what  I  did  to 
ig  the  old  bag  out: 

1)  I  quit  telemarketing  and  stayed 
ome  with  her  all  day.  I  did  nothing.  1 
it  in  Zippy's  little  room  with  the 
ereo  cranked  up.  I  didn't  clean.  The 
lace  fell  apart. 

2)  I  ate  all  the  food  in  the  trailer, 
assing  her  slowly  on  the  way  to  and 
iom  the  refrigerator,  my  arms  loaded 
own  with  grub. 

3)  I  sat  in  the  back  seat  of  her  car 
henever  she  went  anywhere  and, 
ith  my  evil  eye,  stared  at  her  in  the 
larview  mirror. 

4)  When  she  was  on  the  phone  I'd 
alk  right  up  to  her,  get  real  close,  my 
ice  next  to  hers,  and  shout,  "I  need 
)use  the  phone." 

5)  I  left  half-empty  pop  cans,  with 
ockers  of  spit  in  them,  everywhere. 

6)  When  she  got  angry,  I  was  de- 
lure. 

7)  The  two  small  bedrooms  were 
;parated  by  a  sheet  of  beaverboard. 
/hen  we  fucked.  Zip  and  I,  which  1 
ow  insisted  we  do  three  times  a 
ight,  I  screamed  like  a  banshee.  Also 
let  him  come  inside  me. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  the  old 
ipperoo,  who  had  begun  to  try  my 
itience,  fell  in  behind  his  mommy 
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^'Sacrif ices  for  Peace'' 

What  else  does  the  world  expect  Israel  to  do? 

There  is  persistent  pressure  on  Israel  to  bring  "sacrifices  for  peace."  It  is  understood  that 
these  "sacrifices"  refer  to  greater  "flexibility"  in  dealing  with  the  Arabs,  but  mean  pri- 
marily that  Israel  should  allow  its  dismemberment,  in  order  to  bring  peace  to  the  region. 


What  are  the  facts? 

A  Bizarre  Concept.  The  concept  to 
bring  "sacrifices  for  peace"  is  a  new  one 
that  has  never  before  found  application  in 
world  historv'.  It  was  created  by  Arab  pro- 
paganda to  induce  Israel  to  agree  to  its 
dismemberment,  to  give  strategic  assets 
to  those  who  are  determined  to  destroy  it. 

Since  its  creation  in  1948,  Israel  has  been 
subjeaed  to  almost  constant  Arab  terror,  to 
unceasing  Arab  aggression,  and  to  three 
major  wars.  In  the  Six-Day  War,  it  recovered 
its  heartland  of  Judea/Samaria  (the  "West 
Bank")  and  the  eastern  part  of  Jerusalem;  it 
captured  the  Golan  Heights  from  Syria, 
which  had  been  used 
for  decades  to  sheU  and 
spread  tertor  over  much 
of  northern  Israel;  and 
it  conquered  Gaza  and 
the  Sinai  Desert  that 
had  been  used  by  Eg>pt 
as  staging  ground  and 
in\asion  route  to  Israel. 

Many  Sacrifices 
for  Peace.  In  order  to 
achieve  peace  with  its 
neighbors,  Israel  brought  sacrifices  for  peace 
that  have  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  For  peace  with  Egypt,  Israel  returned 
the  entire  Sinai.  There  is  little  thanks  on  the 
part  of  Egypt  for  this  generosity  and  this 
sacrifice  for  peace.  The  controlled  Egyptian 
press  spews  daily  anti-Israel  venom.  Presi- 
dent Mubarak  has  never  visited  Jerusalem. 
It  is  the  coolest  possible  peace.  A  sacrifice 
for  peace  brought  in  vain — probably  a 
major  act  of  folly  on  the  part  of  Israel. 

Israel  made  sacrifices  for  peace  by  sign 


Here  are  three  good  sacrifices 

that  the  Arabs  could  bring 

for  peace:  (1)  Abandon  the 

insistence  on  recovering  the 

Golan;  (2)  Stop  the  clamor 

about  the  division  of 

Jerusalem;  (3)  Disarm  the 

Palestinian  "police." 


peace,  Israel  granted  Jordan  a  large  yearly 
allowance  of  fresh  water  from  its  own 
dwindling  and  meager  resources  and 
accepted  a  petty  demand  for  "border  recti- 
fication"— yielding  of  land.  As  for  Syria,  no 
offered  sacrifice  for  peace  seems  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  its  dictator,  President 
Hafez  Assad.  He  is  unwilling  to  consider 
even  an  ice-cold  peace,  except  for  Israel's 
total  surrender  of  the  Golan  Heights.  For- 
tunately, under  the  curtent  Israeli  govern- 
ment such  a  surrender  is  not  in  the  cards. 
The  greatest  sacrifice  for  peace  that  Israel 
has  brought  was  the  resuscitation  of  the 
bankrupt  and  moribund  PLO  terror  organi- 
zation and  the  acceptance  of  it  "chairman" 
Yasser  Arafat  as  a  nego- 
tiating partner  In  this 
ill-advised  process,  foist- 
ed on  Israel  by  world 
pressure  and  by  its  pre- 
vious government,  Israel 
has  made  far-reaching 
and  existential  sacrifices 
and  concessions.  It  has 
yielded  control  of  the 
Gaza  Strip  and  of  all 
major  "West  Bank"  cities 
to  the  Palestinian  Authority  and  has  agreed 
to  detailed  plans  to  grant  further  autonomy 
to  the  Palestinians.  In  what  is  probably  the 
ultimate  folly  in  this  process,  Israel  has  toler- 
ated the  formation  of  a  Palestinian  "police 
force"  (actually  an  army)  of  40,000  men — 
the  largest  police-to-population  ratio  in 
the  world  (!) — and  has  equipped  this 
"police  force'  with  a  complete  arsenal 
of  automatic  weapons.  As  the  world  now 
knows,  these  weapons  were  turned  on  Israeli 
soldiers  and  civilians  at  the  very  first  oppor- 


ing  a  peace  treaty  with  Jordan.  In  that        tunitv'  that  the  Palestinian  leaders  provoked. 

The  Arab  countries,  not  Israel,  are  killing  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  PLO,  apart  from 
the  bloody  crimes  that  it  has  committed  against  Israel,  has  now  established  a  virtual  dicta- 
torship in  the  tertitoiy  allotted  to  it.  In  Egypt,  thousands  of  Copts  have  been  killed  and 
their  churches  burned.  President  Assad  of  Syria  has  occupied  Lebanon  and  has  killed  and 
tortured  thousands.  Iraq,  under  its  dictator  Saddam  Hussein,  is  a  rogue  state  attacking  its 
neighbors  and  killing  its  own  citizens.  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  monarchical  tyranny.  Sudan  is 
engaged  in  the  systematic  slaughter  and  enslavement  of  its  black  African  people.  How 
strange  that  nobody  asks  the  Palestinians  or  any  of  the  Arab  states  to  bring  any  sacrifices 
for  peace.  Here  are  three  good  sacrifices  that  the  Arabs  could  bring  for  peace:  (1)  Aban- 
don the  insistence  on  recovering  the  Golan;  (2)  Stop  the  clamor  about  the  division  of 
Jerusalem;  (3)  Disarm  the  Palestinian  "police."  Billy  clubs  are  good  enough  for  London 
Bobbies.  Why  should  any  more  be  needed  to  patrol  Nablus,  Hebron  and  Bethlehem? 


This  ad  has  been  published  and  paid  for  by 
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and  refused  to  talk  to  me.  Noi 
there  diddling.  He  would  no  k 
poke  and/or  slash,  as  had  forr 
been  his  wont. 

I  need  complete  attention  pa 
me  at  all  times,  in  all  places. 

So,  in  conclusion,  1  left. 

1  had  failed  my  wife,  in  a  gei 
way,  from  the  start.  We  had  1 
married  twenty  years;  what  sho 
there  was  predated  Margaret.  Stil 
though  it  was  not  of  a  strictly  st 
nature,  it  was  infidelity  that  hrt- 
the  end  of  our  marriage  and  th« 
ginning  of  what  became  for 
nearly  incapacitating  despair.  Ai 
ferior  attention,  a  faithlessness 
the  details  of  my  wife's  illness,  a 
of  focus  and  stamina.  Margaret  pi 

a  role  in  this,  howeve 

witting. 


I 


said  to  her,  "I  read  your  essa' 

It  was  the  last  time  she  carr 
my  office. 

I  shrink  when  1  think  about 
followed. 

She  stood  up.  She  took  the  I 
leather  inask  off  the  wall.  Witt 
back  to  me  she  put  the  mask 
her  face,  then  turned  slowly  aroi 

I  had  seen  this  mask  worn  in 
formance.  1  had  worn  it  myself. 

On  her  the  mask  was  scary.  I  c 
know  what  she  was  up  to.  1  d 
know  what  to  say.  1  should 
stayed  quiet. 

"What  you  have  there,"  I  sail 
a  neutral  mask.  It  was  mad 
Jacques  Lecoq." 

She  did  not  respond. 

"A  neutral  mask,"  1  said,  "has 
ther  specific  expression  nor  ch 
ter.  It  is  neither  sad  nor  hapf 
neither  laughs  nor  weeps.  It  dep 
on  silence."  1  went  on.  "It  esser 
i:es  the  intention  of  the  char; 
who  wears  it,  and  the  situatio 
makes  explicit  the  gestures  o1 
body." 

She  stood  absolutely  still. 

"And  the  tone  ot  the  voice." 

She  did  not  speak. 

"It  lifts  the  text  above  the  e' 
day.  It  filters  out  the  essential 
drops  the  anecdotal.  It  renders 
ble." 

Her  stare  was  fixed  on  me  anc 
rible. 

"It  is  unimaginable  that  the 
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tral  mask  could  he  named,  say,  Zip- 
py, and  could  wake  up  in  his  hed. 
With  you  hesicie  him." 

1  can  only  imagine  what  1  wtiuld 
have  said  next  had  she  not  spoken. 

She  took  oft  the  mask. 

"1  don't  want  you  to  see 
r^M^        me,"  she  said. 


T 
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his  was  ten  years  ago.  1  am  not 
who  1  was,  nor  what  1  might  have 
been.  Since  my  divorce,  1  have 
been  celibate  and  lonely.  My  ex- 
wife  has  remarried.  When  I  see  her, 
she  is  cool,  wary,  though  not  wholly 
without  compassiim.  She  says  she 
pities  me. 

I  wrote  Margaret  several  letters  in 
the  intervening  years.  She  replied 
briefly  to  the  first;  she  did  not  an- 
swer the  others.  1  do  not  know  it 
they  reached  her. 

I  have  continued  to  teach,  and 
have  grown  increasingly  disaffect- 
ed. The  enterprise  has  become  for 
me  a  kind  ot  purgatory.  Shortly  af- 
ter Margaret  graduated — I  believe 
this  an  index  more  chronological 
than  causal — 1  began  to  resent  my 
sttidents.  1  resented  them  for  the 
time  they  took  from  me,  though  1 
had  little  else  to  do.  1  am  now 
roundly  unappealing  To  the  female 
students,  and  resent  them  tor  this. 
The  male  students,  whom  I  never 
much  liked,  seem  newly  obtuse. 
The  lot  ot  them  ht)re  me.  I  have  de- 
camped, I  suppose,  leaving  vacant  a 
place  behind  the  face  my  students 
see,  behind  the  voice  they  hear. 
The  face  1  see  is  older  atui  wooden; 
the  voice  1  hear  is  unnerx-ed  and 
tinny. 

Recently,  1  was  in  Louisville,  at 
the  Seelbach  Hotel.  1  was  there  tor 
the  Commedia  Festival,  in  which  1 
retaiiied  a  pallid,  vestigial  interest. 
It  was  two  in  the  morning,  and,  as 
was  lately  the  case,  I  could  not 
sleep.  1  turned  on  the  radio  beside 
the  bed  and  heard  her  voice.  At 
first  I  was  not  sure.  Then,  with  the 
station's  call  letters,  she  said  her 
name. 

1  did  not  recognize,  or  like,  the 
music  she  played — what  she  called 
"progressive  rock."  Between  songs, 
she  talked.  I  sat  down  on  the  bed 
facing  the  radio. 

Although  1  knew  it  was  her  voice. 


it  was  not  the  voice  I'd  knin\ 
What  I  heard  in  my  hotel  room  v 
assured,  finished,  without  c]ui 
without  edge.  There  was  no  touch 
sadness  in  it,  or  pain.  It  was  flue 
and  sexy.  Safe.  If  I  did  not  know  Ir, 
1  wondered,  how  could  I  possiljjf 
imagine  her? 

After  an  hour,  I  called  the  static 
I  waited  for  the  music  to  start,  th 
dialed.  She  answered. 

"Yes?"  she  said. 

"Hello,"  I  said. 

"Hello,"  she  said.  "Who  is  this?" 

"Margaret,"  1  said. 

For  what  seemed  a  long  time,  s 
did  not  speak.  I  wasn't  sure  if  she  v 
still  on  the  line.  I  thought  about  I 
sitting  at  a  console  filled  with  met 
and  dials. 

"Margaret,"  I  said.  "Please." 

Then,  with  a  calm  and  perfe 
anger,  she  said,  "Who  is  this?" 
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Tochigi  Prefectural  Government  (Ij 
sunomiya  City,  Japan);  21  Limestone  C 
recticinal  Facility  (Capshaw,  Ala.);  22  1 
nor  Planet  Center  (Cambridge,  Mass.); 
Double  XXposure,  Inc.  (N.Y.C.);  24  T 
perware  Corporation  (Orlando,  Fla.); 
Bil  Keane  (Laguna  Beach,  Calif);  26, 
Department  ot  State  Licensing  Serv 
(Albany)/Department  of  Health  (Alhar 
28  American  Viewpoint,  Inc.  (Alexand 
Va.);  29  Schwartz  Public  Relati 
(N.Y.C.);  30  Chicago  Academy  of 
ences;  31  National  Commission  on  Tea 
ing  (N.Y.C.);  32  Public  Agenda  (N.Y. 
33  Office  of  Senator  Ron  Wyden;  34 
fice  of  Senator  Robert  Byrd;  35  Otis  Ele 
tor  Company  (Farmington,  Conn 
United  Network  for  Organ  Sharing  (Ri' 
mond,  Va.);  37  Anatomical  Chart  Com 
ny  (Skokie,  III);  38,39  New  England  C  '^ 
fcctionery  Company  (Cambridge,  Mass.). 
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BOOKS:   NEW 


argain  Books 

'e  up  to  80%  on  recent  publishers'  over-  I 
;ks.  Save  30%  or  more  on  current  . 
ks  and  best  sellers.  Biography,  Politics,  I 
ion.  History,  Travel — over  60  subject  i 
as._  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  ' 

miltOn  5305  Oak,  Falls  Village,  CT  06031-5005   | 

DKLOVER'S  SMORGASBORD.  Free 
ogue.  Iron  Kettle  Books,  Hancock  Road, 
amstown,  MA  01267. 

!E  ANARCHIST  COOKBOOK"  avail- 
again.  $25  delivered.  Barricade  Books,  Box 
-K,  Secaucus,  NJ  07096. 

>ITEMPORARY  FICTION  AT  REDUCED 

CES.  Distinctive  novels,  short  works, 
ologies.  Free  catalog.  B.H.  Stringham,  Book- 
r,  42263  50th  Street  West,  #906A,  Quartz 
CA  93536. 


NEW  AUTHORS 

PUBLISH  YOUR  WORK 

All  subjects  considered 

iction,  Biography,  Poetry,  Religion,  Children's 

AUTHORS  WORLDWIDE  INVITED 

Wfite.or  iend  your  manuscnpf  to 

MINERVA  PRESS 

ILD  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  SV,'7  3D0,  ENGLAND 


BOOKS:   OUT   OF   PRINT 


E  BOOK  SEARCH.  Strawberry  Hill  Books. 
)  257-1404.  E-mail:  strawbry@interloc.com 
(716)  334-2563. 

J  BOOKS.  Out-of-print  books  located, 
de  phone/address  with  wants.  P.O.  Box  12, 
It  River,  NY  11739. 

■of-PrInt  Book  finder.  Send  Wants.  203-HA 
ding,  Eureka,  CA  95583. 


^SINESS   OPPORTUNITIES 


i  AK  PROFESSIONALLY.  Enjoy  fame, 
hificent  income.  Proven  System.  Guaranteed; 
I  i  753-7546. 

JNDANCE!  Fantastic  home  business  with 
jcience!  Wild  organic  nutrition!  Substantial 
Intial!  (800)  900-3631.  CT  I  15649. 


COMMUNITY 


|:H    tech    and     down     HOME: 

':  ral  townhouses  for  sale  in  cooperative  inter- 
;  rational  neighborhood.  2—4  bedrooms  plus 
<  space,  $126,000  and  up.  Central  communi- 
'uilding.  Construction  '97.  Westwood 
Housing  Community,  P.O.  Box  I6II6, 
jeville.  NC  28816.  (704)  232-1110. 
s//www.automatrix.com/~bak/westwood.html 


CONTACT   LENSES 


f^lTACT  LENSES.  Absolute  lowest  price 
our  replacement  contact  lenses.  Guaran- 
!  l-800-CONTACTS. 


PLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


IN  MONEY  reading  books!  $30,000/yr. 
Tie  potential.  Details:  (800)  513-4343,  ext. 
432. 


HOME  COMPUTER  USERS  needed.  $45,000 
income  potential.  (800)  513-4343,  Ext.  B-22432. 
Call  for  details. 


GOURMET 


Tea  Imports 

Purveyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 

1-8SI-234-8327.SS5I. 

P.O.  BOX  159-A  *  UPTON,  MA  01568 


HEALTH 


AIDS  EPIDEMIC  in  Tampa,  Florida!!!  Free 
Report:  HPAF,  P.O.  Box  10088,  Tampa,  FL 
33679. 


AMAZING  HEALTH  SECRETS  prevents 
arthritis,  osteoporosis,  diabetes,  ulcer.  Bob, 
773-384-7754. 

BREAST  CANCER  PATIENTS!  Critical 
guide  to  treatments  for  early  breast  cancer: 
surgery,  radiation,  chemotherapy.  $16.50  to 
Paracelsus  Press-DH,  P.O.  Box  36763,  Tucson, 
AZ  S5740. 


LITERARY   SERVICES 


TERM-PAPER  ASSISTANCE.  19,278  papers 
available!  306-page  catalogue — rush  $2. 
Research,  I  1322  Idaho,  #206HB,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90025.  TOLL-FREE  HOTLINE:  (800) 
351-0222  or  (310)  477-8226. 

SELF-PUBLISH  YOUR  OWN  BOOK.  Will 
convert  your  written  material  into  professional, 
edited  books.  As  few  as  100  copies.  (212)  966- 
1270.  Jay  Street  Publishers,  145  Hudson  Street, 
Dept.  8,  New  York,  NY  10013. 

RESEARCH  WRITING.  Academic  and  other. 
Research  Service,  Chicago,  IL  60714.  (773) 
774-5284. 

GET  PUBLISHED!  Lee  Shore  Literary  Agency 
seeks  new  and  experienced  writers.  Call 
1-800-898-7886  for  fee  guidelines. 

WELL-KNOWN  EDITOR,  writer,  teacher 
{Esquire,  The  Pans  Review,  Story,  Random  House, 
Scribners,  Dell,  Iowa  Writers'  Workshop)  offers 
manuscript  critique,  editing,  private  tutorials  on 
short  stories,  novels,  and  literary  non-fiction. 
(415)  346-4115. 

NEED  IT  WRITTEN,  edited,  indexed? 
Published?  That's  our  line  —  books  to  themes. 
Write  ARI,  P.O.  Box  40,  New  Buffalo,  Ml  491  17. 

PUBLISH  YOUR  book  now!  Your  book  can 
be  produced  and  promoted  by  the  leading  sub- 
sidy book  publisher.  Send  for  free  booklet:  HP-2, 
Vantage  Press,  516  W.  34th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  1 000 1. 

POETRY  TUTORIALS  with  widely  published 
poet  {Atlantic,  Harper's).  SASE  for  guidelines:  Tom 
McKeown,  1220  N.  Gammon,  Middleton,  Wl 
53562.(608)836-1612. 


M;tR:tH;AN|ilS«i 


CARS  FOR  $100!  Trucks,  boats,  4-wheelers, 
motor  homes,  furniture,  electronics,  computers, 
etc.,  by  FBI,  IRS,  DEA.  Available  your  area  now. 
Call  (800)  513-4343,  ext.  S-22432. 


PSYCHICS 


TWIN  VISION 


Presents 


Westlake,  CA 


V.rTHE  BEST  OF  THE  BEST  .^ 
(900)  860-5777 

Estobfe/ied  1989.  Still  only  $3.25lminute 

'  PAMELA  ("Mel")— Tarot,   Pin#l006 
Leading  Reader  in  U.S.A.  (Relationships) 

•  SONJ A— Clairvoyant,   Pin#  1014 

New  to  America 

•  PATSY— Clairaudient,   Pin#l005 

Personality  Expert 

The  Psychic  Institute  has  rated  us  #1  in  America 
for  the  past  two  years 


Sample  Our  Psychics  1-800t996-5683 


New  Toll  Free  Psychic  Samples  Line 
1-888-708-3807  Try  our  psychics  first. 


Psychic  Advisors.  Try  it  toll  free. 
1-888-211-9000  Best  psychics/24  hours. 


y  ^jj  Adults  Over  18.  Entertainment  only. 


PUBLICATIONS 


NO  MORE  Jobs  Now.  Free  Marxist  leaflet. 
Write  DDEC,  P.O.  Box  3744-H,  Grand  Rapids, 
Ml  49501-3744. 

DO  YOU  TRUST  YOUR  NEWS?  Progressive 
news  and  commentai7.  http://wv/w.monitor.net/monitor 

OUT  YOUR  BACK  DOOR— For  DIY  adven- 
ture, real  world  culture.  Candid  stories  of 
cycling,  boating,  travel,  sleeper  movies, 
un-bestsellers,  and  other  hard-to-find  gems.  $8 
sub,  4686  Meridian,  Wllliamston,  Ml  48895. 

SPANKING  EROTICA  for  Civilized  Enthusi- 
asts. Our  exquisite,  100-page  Stond  Corrected 
magazine,  $21.95.  Our  highly  effective  "Scene 
One"  spanking  personal  ads,  $14.00.  Our  witty 
and  romantic  "Spanking  Tutorial"  video,  $29.95. 
Our  naughty  and  erotic  "Claudia  Misbehaves" 
video,  $29.95.  Set  of  two  "Shadow  Lane" 
spanking  novels,  $15.90.  Lavishly  illustrated 
catalog,  $10.00.  Shadow  Lane-H,  P.O.  Box  1910, 
Studio  City,  CA  91614-0910.  MasterCard/Visa/ 
Discover/Amex.  Call  (818)  985-9151.  Web  site: 
http://www.shadowlane.com 

thinkmail  Quotidian  delights  for  the  collector  of 
ideas.  A  year's  worth  of  eclectic  Quotes,  Facts,  or 
Words  delivered  daily  by  e-mail.  $15  Visa/MC/ 
Amex.  Order  online  at  www.thinkmail.com  or 
e-mail  info@thlnkmail.com  for  details. 


S  C  H  O  OL  S  &   E  DUCAT  I  ON 


STUDY  CHINESE  at  home.  Free  brochure. 
Write:  AlCS,  P.O.  Box  453,  Charles  Town,  WV 
25414. 

LEARN  HOW  easy  it  is  to  become  a  Certified 
Professional  Consultant  (CPC)  in  Your  Own 
Field.  Write:  The  Consultants  Institute, 
Dept.  H,  1290  Palm  Avenue,  Sarasota,  FL  34236. 
Fax  (941)  379-6024. 


TADS:  Minimum  ten  words.  RATES  PER  WORD:  IX  $2.85;  3X  $2.75;  6X  $2.65;  9X  $2.55;  I2X  $2.45.  Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes 
:as  one  word.  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  ADS:  One  inch  $200;  Two  inch.  $400;  1/12  $490;  1/9  $580.  Frequency  discounts  available.  15%  agency  discounts  for  display  ads  only, 
ng  dates:  1st  of  the  2nd  preceding  month.  Ex.:  August  1st  for  the  October  issue.  Prepayment  for  all  text  ads  and  first-time  display  advertisers  is  required.  Make  checks  payable  to 
'ys  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York  ,  NY  10012  or  charge  your  ad  to  MasterCard/Visa.  Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence.  For  size  requirements  and  inquiries 
onni  Siegel,  Director  (212)  614-6536, 


c 
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BACHELORS,  MASTERS,  Doctorates 
Guide  to  all  universities  offering  degrees  through 
independent  home  study.  Accredited,  economical, 
accelerated.  Credit  for  prior  accomplishments 
and  work  experience.  Free  brochure.  Bears' 
Guide,  6923-HA  Stockton  Ave.,  El  Cerrlto,  CA 
94530.  (800)  835-8535. 

SPANISH  IN  GUANAJUATO.  Two  weeks, 
$255.  Instituto  Falcon,  Jorge  Barroso.  Mora  158 
Guanajuato,  GTO  36000,  Mexico.  Phone/fax: 
(473)  2-36-94.  http://www  infonet.com. mx/falcon 

f  Speak  a  Foreign  Language  i 
I  Like  a  Diplomat!''  | 

I  Learn  on  your  own  with  audio-cassette  courses  used  ■ 
by  US.  State  Dept.  Programmed  for  easy  learning.  | 
196  languages  in  all.  Comprehensive.  Call  toll-free  ■ 
tor  free  catalog,  1-888-773-2548.  Our  25th  year.  | 

VauDja^murn[CX£?£o6^7^ 


University  Degrees 


Approved       Self  Paced      Home  Study 
Associate     Bachelors     Masters     Doctors 

Emphasis  in  Business  Admin.  Public  Admin.  Health  Care 

Admin,  Human  Resources.  Psychology.  Law.  Paralegal. 

Infl  Business.  Computer  Science.  Engineering  Tech  Mgmt 

(800)  477-2254  (24  hrs) 

tittp;   www.scups.edu        E-mail:  enroll@scups.edu 
Southern  Calitornia  University  for  Protessional  Studies 

1840  E    i:  31 -HA.  Santa  Ana.  CA  92701 


AN  ACADEMIC 
ALTERNATIVE 

HOMF^Ttm  •  lAKICHMEM 

teach  your  child  at  home 
complete  curriculum  kindergarten-8 
no  experience  necessary 
traditional,  classical  education 
accredited,  nonprofit  program 
advisory  teachers  available 
all  matenals  included 
language,  art.  music  courses 
send  for  free  information 

C.\LVERT  School 

(4 1 0)243-6030     tax  (41 0)366-0674 
http  .''/www  calvertschool.org 
Depl  HPS27,  105  Tuscany  Road  Baltimore,  MD  21210 


"Grammar  for  Smart  People'\%  superbl" 

Do  you  suffer  from    ""^"^ 
grammar  phobia  ? 

Writing  i:an  be  an  absolutely 
paraKTint;  experience  when  you  have 
ro  second-yuess  yourself  on  every 
routine  ^ammar  and  usage  decision. 
Grammar  /or  Smart  People*  can 
help.  Now  tieini;  used  in  more  than  1,000  companies. 
Grammar  /or  Smart  Peiip/e*is  the  most  practical,  most 
effective,  and  most  enjoyable  self-study  communica- 
tion skills  program  ever  developed.  For  more  informa- 
tion and  a  free  self-test,  call  800-533-5096. 


Fur  \(mr  (.iiinvnit-ntv.  \  i.sa  tS''  Mii.sieil.'arJ 
(ire  (iiw/nej  /nr  Clii.vM/ietl  .Ailierrrsiiis;. 


LEARN  SPANISH 

M^xico'Costa  Rica* Ecuador •Guatemala>More 

Laam  Spanish  Die  RIGHT  way  FAST 
Fa  al  ages  and  all  lev«ls 
ExeojlM  intensive  PtDgrarns 
'  Leisure  (ruins,  rainforest,  more..,) 


AmcriSpan  Unlimited 


P  0.  Box  40513  •  Phila  PA  19106  •  I  -K00-«79-6(l40 


TOBACCO 


NATURAL 


100%  ADDITIVE-FREE 
NATURAL  TOBACCOS 


h_A-d 


NATURAL  AMERICAN  SPIRIT  Cigarettes  and 
fohauo,  100%  Lhemlcal  additive-free  whole 
Ig.  n  r^  n  ca        li'jl  Viiginu  lohacco.  II  you  use  tobacco  the 
ll    U  U«  U  li         *^*  \^\m  Ameiicans  intended,  oi  if  you 

smoke  out  of  choice  lathet  than  habit...  heie 
IS  an  alternative  you  should  try.  Place  your  first 
order  for  a  carton,  and  receive  free  shipping. 
^       ^^^^  '-''  '^  ^^"ding  $  I  for  each  sample-MILD; 

A.  'j     J  REGULAR  Fit  TtR;  NON-flLTfR;  MENTHOL; 

\^m^  and,.' 01  TOUCH  OF  ROLLING  TOBACCO- 

^9  you  teiiify  that  you  aie  ol  legal  age  to 

puichase  tobacco,  and  we  will  ship  youi 
saniple(s)(he  day  we  receive  your  request. 
Please:  no  requests  for  multiples  of  the  same 
A  item.  Samples  aie  offered  once  pel  household. 
POB 25140, Sample RequesiDepi  ,  , Santa Fe,NM 87504. 

ChaigeorderstoMC/V  1(800)  332-5595. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health, 


TRAViL 


ENGLAND.    IRELAND.    SCOTLAND. 

Wales,  Cottages,  manor  houses,  castles.  Simple 
to  elegant.  Convenient  city  flats.  Weekly/ 
monthly  rentals.  As  You  Like  It.  (415)  380-9848. 

CRUISE  ENGLISH  CANALS.  GoocJ  food, 
no  schedule.  $675  weekly.  England  Afloat.  66 
Old  Holyoke  Road.  Westfield.  MA  01085. 
(413)  572-9013. 

BED  &  BAGEL.  Charming  Soho  studio 
available  weekends  and  holidays.  $1  lO/night. 
(212)  228-1484. 

FREIGHTER  CRUISES— deluxe,  exotic. 
inexpensive.  TravLtips  Association.  P.O.  Box 
580-2 1 8B I.  Flushing.  NY  I  1358.  (800)  872-8584. 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 


MEET  LATIN  LADIES!  #1  friendship  agency 
of  South  America'  Photos,  tours,  videos.  TIC. 
Box  924994HP,  Houston,  TX  77292-4994. 
(713)896-9224. 

MEET  BEAUTIFUL  Russian  Women'  Free 
500-photo  magazine.  Club  Prima,  I  101 -D  Thor- 
pe Ln..  #1  lOCB.  San  Marcos.  TX  78666.  (512) 
396-5522  (24  hrs.).  http://clubprima.com 

SINGLE  LOVERS  OF  THE  ARTS— Helping 
singles  get  together  nationwide.  Write  today! 
Suite  258.  300  Mam  St.,  Huntington,  NY  11743 
(516)673-1466. 

AT  THE  GATE  links  singles  who  value  the 
environment,  social  justice,  animal  rights,  spiritu- 
ality. Free  details,  P,0,  Box  9506-HP,  Columbus, 
OH  43209,  http://www.orbyss.com/gatel.htm 

RUSSIAN  LADIES,  truly  beautiful,  educated, 
seeking  relationships.  Free  color  photocatalog! 
Videos,  tours  available.  EuroSI.  P.O.  Box 
88885  I .  Atlanta.  GA  30356.  (770)  458-0909. 

SINGLE  BOOKLOVERS.  Nationwide 
Established  1970  P.O,  Box  117,  Gradyville, 
PA  19039,  (610)  358-5049  or  e-mail 
1 03474. 1 057@compuserve.com 


ALOHA!  Meet  women  worldwide!  Thol 
of  happy  marriages  since  1974.  Complirrl 
photo  magazine:  CUtrry  B/ossoms,  Box  IN 
Kapaau,  HI  96755.  (619)  262-6025.  ext.  47' 

RUSSIA,  EUROPE,  THE  AMERICA!^ 

Correspondence  with  sincere  profession:) 
and  women  worldwide,  for  friendship  andM. 
Scanna  International,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  5505™ 
Atlanta.  GA  30355.  (800)  677-3170.  C(i 
Web:  (http;//www. scanna. com/). 

MAKE    FABULOUS   Friends   in   Enl 
Scotland!    Wales!     Ireland!     Free    D| 
Transatlantic  Pen  Friends,  Box  2176- 
Pedro.  CA  9073 1 . 

THE  LETTER  EXCHANGE  brings  yol 
versation    Meet  minds,  not  bodies.  Sendji! 
Box  6218-H,  Albany,  CA  94706. 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC  Lovers'  Exclj 
For  unattached  music  lovers.  Nationwidel 
233-CMLS.  P.O  Box  31,  Pelham,  NY  I080| 

LOOKING  FOR  that  special  one?  Med 
will  attract  your  soulmate.  $5.00  +  SASB 
Landon,  Box  65255,  St.  Paul,  MN  55165-03 

JOIN  THE  IVY  LEAGUE  OF  DATJI 

Graduates  and  faculty  of  the  Ivies.  Seven 
MIT.  Stanford.  University  of  Chfc 
Northwestern.  UC  Berkeley.  Johns  Hcjj 
Duke  meet  alumni  and  academics.  The| 
Stuff.  (800)  988-5288. 

INTERESTS  INCLUDE  science  or  n 
Investigate  Science  Connection,  304  Nc 

Street.  #307.  Boston.  MA  021  15;  71554.:! 
compuserve.com;  (800)  667-5179. 


SPIRITUALLY-ORIENTED  PARTI 

meet  through  SOULMATE  NEWS  net 
Illuminating  in-depth  profiles,  photos!  In 
tion.  $1.00:  188  CRA052.  Estancia.  NM  87 


PERSONAL 


SENDAWmiTEN  RESPONSE! 

HiiifiL'r'.s  .Mdijcirinc'  Personals 

Box  ^  (4-dieit  -) 

666  Broadway  New  York,  NY  1001 

To  place  your  own  personal  ad,  seni 

$2.50  per  word,  10  word  minimum  t 

Harper's  Magazine 

Attn:  Ronni  Siegel 

666  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  10012 

Or  call(2 12)  614-6536. 

Plciise  tlo  not  send  cash.  Check,  MC/Visa  onb 


ADS   FROM   WOMEN 


40  =  RIPE.  RED.  WISER:  Petite,  at 
blonde,  Berkley  grad,  rural  Nevadan 
co\na(itr\X.iQ  oppoiAoTum  #1227 


ADS  FROM 


PHYSICIAN-MD  (MALE)— D    67    62  \j^ 
lbs.,  Houston,  TX,  interested  in  an  attr  I 
adventurous,  socially  minded  female,  45-7'] 
for  romance/marriage.  I  have  energy  ar 
travel.  My  background  is  Quaker-Unitaria:' 
Vanderbilt  University  training.  #1049 

RENAISSANCE  MAN— Professional,  6;| 
widower  seeks  interesting  woman.  #  1 226 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  170 


Xhe 


B}i  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


_he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a  quota- 
tion from  a  published  work.  The  numbered  squares  in 
the  diagram  correspond  to  the  numbered  blanks  under 
the  WORDS.  The  WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  let- 
ter of  each  spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title 
of  the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken.  The 
letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  each  square  in- 
dicates the  WORD  containing  the  letter  to  be  entered 
in  that  square.  Contest  rules  and  the  solution  to  last 
month's  puzzle  appear  on  page  72. 


CLUES  WORDS 

A.  Leave  a  launch  

pad  (of  a  rocket)          51      117     131     103     154     180     40 
(2  wds.)  

187 

B.  Reviving,  restor-         

ing  to  good  con-           66       7       137     167      81      194     153      42 
dition,  renewal  

163      49 

C.  They  furnish  

equipment  124     102       6       145     176     162     121      57 

43       63 

D.  Herds,  large  

crowds  34       5       99      112      87      177 

E.  Incited  (2  wds.)  

72       16      165     141      24      65       55 

F.  Grow  abundantly       

(2  wds.)  172      14      92        1       113     150     37 

G.  Infra  dig  (2  wds.)         
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Waugh,  Brideshead       12^      28      178      75      161      96 
Revisited,  "Au- 
thor's Note") 

K.  Unpleasant,  d  is-  

agreeable  173      48      46      190      20 

L.    " with  a  hole         — —    

in  it,  sir,"  says  15      115      26      193      78      47      155      50 

SamWeller(4  

wds.;  Dickens,  125     185      181 
Pickwick  Papers) 
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M.  Russian  count, 
novelist,  and 
philosopher 
(1828-1910; 
"What  Is  Art?") 

N.  Golf  course  fea- 
tures 

O.  Donkey  in  Win- 
nie-the-Pooh 

P.    Queen  Mab  "is 

the midwife" 

(Romeo  and]uliet) 

Q.  Heating  device 
R.   Propitious 


S.  Loony  bin 
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U.  Detrimental  
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V.  Enureats 
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Sixes  and  Sevens  V 

By  Richard  E.  Malthy  jr. 

(with  acknowledfiiTtcnts  to  ZancL'r  tij  The  LisIi'iut) 


T 

Ahe  clues  to  words  of  six  and  seven  letters  are 
grouped  separately.  Solvers  must  determine  where 
each  answer  helongs  in  the  diagram,  using  answers 
to  the  numbered  clues  as  guides.  24  Down  is  an  un- 
common word.  Answers  include  two  proper  nouns. 
As  always,  mental  repunctuation  ot  a  clue  is  the 
key  to  its  solution.  The  solution  to  last  month's 
pu::le  appears  on  page  72. 

ACROSS 

1 1.  Go  after  draggle-tail  denizen  of  St.  Mark's  Place!  (4) 

12.  Nonessential  aspect  of  sex  transformation  (5) 
16.   Imps  say  had  things  about  onions  (12) 

24.   Dancing  girls  copy  tot,  but  his  lite  is  a  cipher  (12) 

30.  Current  goes  dead  at  Rent  (5) 

3 1 .  Sole  mousse  for  summer  babies  (4) 

HOWN 

2.  Something  called  it  back,  circling  clmpper  (4) 

4-  No  end  to  a  country's  money  (5) 

7.  "Right  on!" — party  music  (5) 

9.  They're  a  cinch  to  be  hits!  (5) 

24.  Crab's  claw  produces  stomachache,  lasting  just  a  bit  (5) 

25.  Shout  ot  joy  from  a  brute?  (5) 

26.  Senior  "Replace  Dole"  Republican  (5) 
28.  Do  hn  a  transformation  (4) 

SIX-LETTHR  WORPS 

a.  Turn  up  U.S.S.R.  requisitions 

b.  Down,  down  on  the  French  burden 

c.  Does  something  uplifting  dressed  in  Lastex? 

d.  Cues  for  a  deer,  holding  revolver  butt 
c.    Builds  theater  income  with  pas.ses 
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20 
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22 

23 
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25 
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27 

28 

29 
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31 

32 

33 

34 

f.  Saab  .sedan  replacing  a  Beetle 

g.  God-child  or  king,  taken  aback 

h.  Head  of  Syrian  PLO  is  shaking  booty 

i.  Like  thing.s  close? 

j.  Go  Shakespearean,  with  no  K^iger  looney  tune 

k.  International  group  races  in  Opens 

1.  Steer  food  toward  the  West — girl  is  English 

SEVEN-LETTER  WORDS 

a.  Cross  bull  with  wild  deer — as  a  side  effect  got  replica- 


tions 


b.  Left  things  to  look  back  over  RBls,  for  example 

c.  Eerie  face  in  bad  dreams  leaves  you  wiped 

d.  Not  for  showing  over  street 

e.  Sty? 

f.  "What  a  looker!"  (Something  repeated  softly) 

g.  What  celebrity  never  hears  at  a  posh  restaurant? 
h.  Complicated  project 

i.  Show  your  former  spouse  ("Hello!")  part  of  a  drill 

j.  Live  dangerously,  anted  up 

k.  So-called  Lion-man  released 

1.  Compressing  sounds  around  Long  Island  Sound,  re- 
tLirning 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  dinfiriim  with  name  and  address  to  "Sixes  and  Sevens  V,"  Har/vr's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  suh>crihe  ro  HaTpcr\.  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entrie.s  must  he  received  by  Fehruary  8. 
Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  .solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magaj-ine.  Winners'  names  will 
he  printed  in  the  April  is.suc.  Winners  of  the  Deceinher  1W6  pu::le,  "Triplets  11,"  are  Shirley  Elliott,  Brewster,  Massachusetts;  Anita  Wmn, 
Lehanon,  Pennsylvania;  and  B.irh  Toiiilinson,  Seattle,  Washaif^ton. 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
Causes  Lung  Cancer,  Heart  Disease, 
Emphysema,  And  May  Complicate  Pregnancy. 
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AUTHENTIC  RUSSIAN  VODKA  FLAVORED  WITH  ALL-NATURAL  ESSENCEOF  FRESH  0. 
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COLD  COMFORT 

Looking  for  the  Sun  in  Greenland's  Endless  Night 

B}!  Gretel  Ehrlich 


THERE  GOES  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD 

After  the  Berkeley  Fire,  an  Architectural  Disaster 

By  David  L.  Kirp 

SILENCE,  PLEASE 

The  Public  Library  as  Entertainment  Center 
B)'  Sallie  Tisdale 


BURIINGAME 

5  " 


THE  KNIFE  THROWER 

A  story  by  Steven  Millhauser  LIBRARY 

Also:  Jonathan  Franzen,  Edward  Luttwak,  Graham  Nash 
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HAVE  WE  ACHIEVED  THE  PERFECT  BALANCE  BETWEEN  COMPLETE  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  UTTER  JOY, 

Luxurious  yet  agile.  Powerful  yet  responsible.  Invigorating  yet  safe.  How  does  the  7  Series  combine  such  opposing  qualities  withoi? 


.^4 


US' 


'f^ 
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Wi'','i,i^' 


orting  to  compromise?  Perhaps  it's  our  focus  on  the  driver  and  the  drive.  We  bf 
i  a  responsive  car  is  a  safer  can  At  BMW,  we  never  set  out  to  mal<e  a  car  for  ev 


irnlioi   1    <     )  ^J4  4BMW  Or  http /'wwvi/hrrwusa  com  ' 


f  f;*T;uiated  driver  is  a  focused  driver. 


TTiB  Ullima'e 

Bijt  for  a  select  few/,  it's  everything.       w^'SlSr 


Can  you  really 

enjoy  smooth  satisfy!  5 

taste  at  lower  tar? 

Absolutely. 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'SWARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 


Ultima. 1  mg  "lai,"  0  1  mg 
nicotine-Ultra  Lights:  5 
mg"iar,"  0.4  mg  nicoime- 
Kings:8  mg  "tar,"  0.6  mg 
nicotine  av.percigafette 
by  FTC  method. 
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LETTERS 


The  Politics  of  Meanness 

As  a  Idn^rime  reader  ot  both  Harp- 
er's Magazine  and  Tikkun,  1  was  fasci- 
nated to  read  Peter  Marin's  essay 
["An  American  Yearning,"  December 
1996]  on  Tikkun  editor  and  publisher 
Michael  Lerner  and  his  National 
Summit  on  Ethics  and  Meaning  in 
Wa.shin,L,'ton.  The  essay  was  smart  and 
biting,  unsparing  in  its  observaticYns 
of  some  ot  the  excesses  and  eccentric- 
ities of  Lerner  and  the  Summit,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  grounded  in  cynicism 
and  smug  self-satisfaction.  It  seemed 
to  expect  the  reader  to  say,  "Thank 
God  I'm  smart  enough  not  to  do  this; 
thank  God  I'm  not  foolish  enough  to 
believe  t/uit."  Marin  is  right  to  criti- 
cize belief  that  is  foolishly  or  thought- 
lessly placed,  but  his  own  position  al- 
lows for  no  belief  at  all,  and  for  no 
possibility  of  action. 

Tikkun  is  attempting  to  create  a 
framework  that  can  become  a  basis 
for  positive  action,  and  yes,  this 
framework  necessarily  incorporates 
such  tainted  notions  as  "spirituality," 
"meaning,"  and  "hope."  Marin  is  will- 
ing at  least  to  conce^le  that  "people 
need  hope,"  but  he  derides  as  "foolish 
and  delusionary"  those  avenues  of 
hope  that  people  manage  to  find.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  "those  who  cannot 
find  joy  or  satisfaction  in  the  present, 
in  the  world  as  it  is,  are  not  likely  to 
find  them  elsewhere  anytime  soon." 
By  contrast,  Lerner  and  Tikkun  are  at- 
tempting to  foster  a  politics,  drawing 
on  Jewish  tradition,  that  refuses  to  see 
satisfaction  in  the  present,  that  at- 
tempts to  respond  to  the  hoUowness 
and  darkness  that  confront  us — the 


Harper's  Magazine  wcknmes  reader  response. 
PlcLue  address  ctrrrespoiuience  tu  Letters  Edi- 
iiir.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pid> 
lished,  and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing^.  Vol- 
ume precludes  individual  ackn neled^nent . 


hoUowness  and  darkness  perceptiblJ 
for  example,  in  Charles  Bowden| 
"While  You  Were  Sleeping"  in  t\ 
very  same  issue  of  Harper's. 

Marin  sees  in  the  Politics  of  Meaij 
ing  a  fear  of  freedom.  He  is  correc 
perhaps,  in  detecting  a  proscripti\ 
tendency,  a  tendency  to  round  ol 
the  messy  edges  of  things.  But  thef 
is  also  a  deep  respect  for  freedom,  [ 
belief  that,  given  adequate  resource 
people  will  find  ways  to  use  the! 
freedom  less  cruelly.  Tikkun  deriv| 
its  name  from  the  biblical  injunctic 
concerning  tikkun  olam — to  menij 
heal,  transform  the  world.  This  md 
seem  a  tall  order,  hut  what,  exactll 
are  the  other  options?  "Last  days,  o| 
friend,  last  days,"  Marin  quips.  La 
days  or  not,  these  days  call  for  mo| 
than  just  wry  commentary. 

Alan  Shefsky 
Chicago 

Peter  Marin  notes  the  boomel 
heavy  demographics  of  the  Sumr 
on  Ethics  and  Meaning,  but 
doesn't    make    enough    of    hoi 
Michael  Lerner's  staggering  morl 
self-regard  has  been  fed  by  the  hubn 
of  a  generation  that  still  feels  it  hi 
been  chosen  to  redeem  the  world.! 
should  know.  1  was  Tikkun  s  assistaj 
editor  from  1990  to  1992,  and  durin 
my  tenure  there,  Lerner  routinely  iJ 
voked  the  ends-justifies-the-meaj 
reasoning  perfected  by  the  new  le 
to  steer  the  magazine  toward  the  pe 
sonality-driven  politics  that  it  nc 
specializes  in  almost  exclusively. 

Not  long  after  arriving  at  tJ 
magazine,  for  example,  I  learn^ 
that  Lerner  was  in  the  habit  of  cor 
posing  pseudonymous  letters  to  til 
editor  that  held  great  praise  for 
own  insight  and  vision.  Whei 
confronted  Lerner  and  threatened 


I  lARPI-Ks  MAt  lA/lNH  /  MARl  W  I^W? 


Pour  two  oaiiceit  of  Skyy  vodka  over  Ice  and  add J'iiv  oilii&(af f/rap'efrtat  jLiice,  ALu)  kiuwn  aj  a  (jreyhmind,  Skyyhoniid,  Skyy 
rapefndt.  IWexceplwnally  dedn,jclear('odkaivvduced  by'fa  almiyj  reach'Jdr  the  Skyy. 

■40%nlc/mt  (W'Pmil)WO'yirffmii  neu'lral.ifu 
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"A  satirical  brazenness 
that  holds  up  to 

Twain  and 
Nathanael  West." 

—The  New  Yorker 
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autobi()j;Ta{)hical  tales — the 
encor(>  to  his  bestselling 
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"One  of  America's  most 
prickly,  and  most  delicious, 
younji,'  comic  talents." 

—  Was/nin/fdi/  I'osI  Book  World 

'A  caustic  mix  of  J.  D. 
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— Publishers  Weekln 
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Niiknl  is  also  ;i\:iil:il)l('  ;is  ;i  'I'imc  Warner'  AudidlicMik 


quit  it  iIk-  jiracticc  continued,  he 
niainrained  rhar  he  was  merely  en- 
uayed  in  "creative  writing"  that 
helped  to  extend  the  various  dia- 
logues that  enlivened  "the  Tikkun 
ci>inmuniry."  Although  he  agreed  at 
the  tiiTK"  to  stop  writing  the  letters, 
he  resumed  upon  my  departure. 

I.erner  also  engaged  in  the  time- 
honored  leftist  tradition  of  hanging 
workers  out  to  dry.  When  the  maga- 
zine's associate  publisher  cpiit  in 
h^yZ,  Lerner  and  Tikkun's  governing 
hoard  moved  to  eliminate  the  posi- 
lion  ani.1  to  i.listrihute  its  duties 
among  the  magazine's  ft)ur  editorial 
and  jMoiluction  employees.  No  addi- 
tional compensation  was  to  accom- 
|iany  the  new  duties. 

When  we  protested,  Lerner  and 
the  hoard  responded  with  a  plan  to 
institute  30  percent  across-the-board 
workforce  or  salary  cuts;  we  resigned 
and  were  replaced  by  unpaid  interns. 
As  1  prepared  to  leave,  Lerner  re- 
jMoacbed  me  tor  my  "moral  account- 
ability" in  the  labor  ctmflict.  Shortly 
atterwarLl,  ot  course,  Lerner  and 
Tikkun,  thanks  to  the  .spiritual  unrest 
ot  our  First  Lady,  mo\'ed  on  to  minor 
political  and  theological  celebrity. 

Thus  does  the  fast  and  loose  talk 
ot  "pain"  and  "healing"  and  "mean- 
ing" one  hears  issuing  from  these 
self -imporl  ant  Lerner-sponsorei.1 
conferences  have  a  distinctly  disin- 
genuous ring  for  me.  So,  for  that 
marier,  does  the  name  of  Tikkun  s 
nonprofit  go\'erning  board:  The  In- 
siiiule  for  Labor  and  Mental  I  ieallli. 

C  -/iri.s  l.L'hmann 
Northport,  N.Y. 

Wronf];speak 

In  the  C\tober  1996  Readings, 
licnjK-r's  Miii^axinc  printed  an  e.xcerpt 
ot  a  letter  written  by  Ueorge  Orwell 
lo  ("elia  Kirwan  of  the  British  Secret 
Ser\  ice  |"Li.-iuling  Big  Brother  a 
Hand"!  in  which  he  menlions  my 
great-grandtather,  the  Russian  trans- 
lator and  cnlic  (  lleb  Slni\e.  TIk'  ti- 
tle and  mtrodiiciion  lo  ihe  letter, 
l^rovuled  by  //ur/vr'.s,  imply  that  Or- 
well is  naming  possible  Oommunist 
collaborators  and  ihus  that  C^lrwell 
believes  Oleb  Stru\e  to  be  such. 
This  is  utter  nonsense. 

Il  is  cL'ar  from  the  complete  letter 
(s(.-nl   to  me  by  Struve's  widow)  that 


Orwell  was  providing  names  of  pecj 
pie  he  thought  could  be  trusted  t 
produce  anti-Communist  literature, 
is  worth  noting  that  Struve  translatei 
Orwell's  Ammcd  Farm  into  Russian. 
1  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  le 
ter  sent  to  me  by  Richard  Pipes,  b 
ographer  of  Struve's  father,  Pel 
Struve,  in  response  to  your  article. 

Mr.  Wheeler. 

Thank  you  for  the  clippinfi.  h  is  qui 
clear  from  the  context  that  Orwell  m 
asked  for  writers  capable  of  writing  anti 
Communist  propaganda  and  that  fi 
mentions  Gleh  Struve  as  a  possibiliv 
The  New  Leader  and  Commentai 
were  staunchly  anti-Communist,  and 
(by  this  time)  was  [the  writer  Fran 
Borkcnau.  Orwell  then  goes  on  to  sc 
that  he  can  also  supply  names  of  crypu 
Communists,  etc.,  who  cannot  he  trus 
L'd.  It  IS  clear  that  in  Orwell's  view  GlM' 
was  someone  who  cduld  be  trusted.  It 
an  outrage  that  Harper's  Magazin 
would  misconstrue  Orwell's  letter  and 
the  process,  malign  Gleb  Struve.  Yc 
owe  it  to  his  memory  to  write  a  letter  ar 
set  things  straight. 

— Richard  Pip< 

I  hope  you  will  .see  fit  to  correct  an 
clarify  your  published  misiiiformatior 

K'ei'in  Wheeler 
San  Francisco 


Editors'  note: 

Clearly  George  Orwell  believe  ' 
neither  Gleb  Struve  nor  Franz  Borkq|™ 
nau  to  be  a  potential  Communi 
collaborator.  We  sincerely  regret  th  * 
implkation  and  any  confusion  it  ma 
ha\'e  caused. 


Border  Dispute 

The  December  issue — and  specif  !p- 
cally    Charles    Bowden's    repoi  iiiv 
("While  You  Were  Sleeping"]  on  th  t, 
street  photographers  of  Ciudad  Juart 
and  the  almost  ctinstant  horror  the  ji 
depict — brought  lis  to  a  new  level  c  fi 
diagnosis  without  cure.  Bowden  care  iiu 
fully  uses  "we"  and  "us"  when  de 
scribing  the  indifference  t)f  Nort 
Americans  to  that  suffering,  an 
seems  to  think  this  state  of  affaiii 
must  come  as  a  great  surprise.  1  can 
be  the  only  North  American  wh' 
could  ha\e  predicted  the  current  sit! 
nation  in  Juarez  from  Bill  Clinton! 
description  of  NAFTA.  Bowdeii's  aii 
tide  is  very  gix)d,  but  1  don't  nee 


ti 
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le  photos  and  the  statistics — I  need 
)me  practical  advice  on  how  to  fight 
ich  injustice  now  and  in  the  future. 
I  I  was  also  disturbed  by  the  feeling 
lat  Bowden  and  some  of  the  pho- 
.)graphers  he  writes  about  may  actu- 
lly  enjoy  the  violence  and  excite- 
iient  they  chronicle.  It  is  much 
asier  (and  more  exciting)  to  run 
round  and  describe  a  situation  than 
3  sit  still  and  think  of  solutions, 
he  photographers  in  Juarez  are  per- 
aps  less  suspect  in  this  regard,  be- 
cause they  are,  after  all,  bearing  wit- 
less to  their  beliefs  by  continuing  to 
iike  photos.  But  Bowden  is  one  step 
;moved  from  that  life,  and  that  one 
:ep  puts  him  tar  enough  away  to  de- 
;ribe  the  problem  and  look  for  ways 
)  solve  it. 

As  long  as  Harper's  continues  to 
ocument  problems  without  suggest- 
ag  actions  to  combat  them,  I  will 
ave  to  conclude  that  its  articles  are 
lerely  intended  to  induce  mutual 
vissons  of  pleasurable  guilt  in  the  au- 
laors  and  the  readers. 

■eresa  A .  Ellis 
acramento,  Calif. 

'  Charles  Bowden  has  impressed 
imself  tremendously  with  his  dis- 
3very  of  the  real  Juarez,  and  his  self- 
ongratulation  stinks  as  bad  as  the 
ecomposing  murder  victims  he  so 
wingly  describes.  1  can't  wait  until 
e  gives  us  the  scoop  on  Tijuana  and 
latamoros. 

"There  are  moments  when  i  love 
iexico,"  he  says  about  his  ability  to 
ribe  a  policeman  with  a  cigarette  so 
lat  the  cop  will  let  his  photographer 
iriend  snap  another  picture  of  a 
orpse.  Eventually  he  finds  he's  "gone 
lative.  Reality  comes  and  goes  for 
le."  That  old  magical  realism  again! 

"You  give  us  hope,"  Bowden's  pho- 
Dgrapher  friends  tell  him.  Even  so, 
ley're  sure  he'll  never  get  the  grisly 
icture  of  a  murdered  "girl"  published, 
iut  they  underestimate  their  white 
ope:  the  photo  triumphantly  appears 
n  the  first  pages  of  the  article. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  Bowden's 
dolescent  fascination  with  the  sensa- 
ional  and  spectacular  aspects  of 
rime  in  Juarez  and  his  self-conscious- 
/  heroic  involvement  in  bringing  it 

Continued  im  iMj^c  77 
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NOTEBOOK 

Alms  for  oblivion 
B);  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


'ime  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
'/herein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion , 
I  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes: 
hose  scraps  are  good  deeds  past;  which 
,  are  devour'd 

>.s  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
iS  done:  perseverance ,  dear  my  lord, 
eeps  honour  bright  .  .  . 

— William  Shakespeare 


m. 


hen  I  agreed  late  last  summer 
:3  go  to  New  Orleans  in  early  Janu- 
i,ry  for  the  celebration  of  what  would 
|.ave  been  the  late  Bernard  DeVoto's 
jne  hundredth  birthday,  1  made  the 
liistake  of  thinking  that  I  could  meet 
"le  rhetorical  demands  of  the  occa- 
on  with  a  few  words  of  well-turned 
raise.  What  I  knew  of  DeVoto,  I 
inew  from  reading  his  more  famous 
ooks — 1846:  The  Year  of  Decision, 
across  the  Wide  Missouri,  The  Course 
(Empire,  Mark  Twain's  America.  I 
inew  him  as  a  first-rate  historian, 
■assionate  in  his  feeling  for  the  nine- 
eenth-century  American  West,  and 
s  a  fine  writer  whose  accounts  of  the 
mg  line  of  ox-drawn  wagons  lum- 
ering  across  the  plains  from  the 
4issouri  River  to  Fort  Laramie  and 
■outh  Pass  had  shaped  much  of  my 
wn  imagining  of  the  Oregon  Trail. 

But  the  program  called  for  me  to 
3eak  about  DeVoto  in  his  character  as 

journalist,  specifically  as  the  author 
f  the  monthly  column  appearing  in 
larper's  Magazine  between  1935  and 
955  under  the  rubric  "The  Easy 
^hair,"  and  these  writings  1  knew  on- 
/  by  hearsay.  From  time  to  time  at  a 
Jew  York  literary  assembly  I  would 
jn  across  a  senior  member  of  the  city's 
ublishing  faculty,  who  would  say  that 
:  I  took  the  trouble  to  read  DeVoto  in 


"The  Easy  Chair"  1  might  learn  some- 
thing useful  about  American  politics 
and  the  English  language.  But  although 
I  invariably  assured  the  gentleman  in 
question  that  I  would  turn  to  the  les- 
son at  once,  invariably  1  postponed 
doing  so,  probably  because  I  didn't 
want  to  be  reminded  of  my  own  short- 
comings as  DeVoto's  successor. 

The  present  "Notebook"  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  "The  Easy  Chair,"  which 
is  the  oldest  column  in  American  jour- 
nalism. First  published  in  Harper's 
Magazine  in  1851,  it  has  been  written 
in  the  years  since  by  only  seven  men, 
among  them  William  Dean  Howells, 
who  wrote  the  column  between  1900 
and  1920,  at  the  zenith  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  the  acknowledged  dean  of 
American  letters.  A  successful  novel- 
ist (A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes ,  The 
Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,  etc.)  and  a  former 
editor  of  The  Atlantic,  Howells  was  a 
man  so  famous  in  his  day  that  his  por- 
trait was  to  be  seen  on  cigar-box  labels. 

DeVoto  took  up  the  column  in 
1935,  well  aware  of  its  historical  prece- 
dents and  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his 
long-standing  arguments  with  the  New 
York  book  crowd  about  the  lite  and 
art  of  Mark  Twain.  Eastern  tea-table 
opinion  at  the  time  held  that  Twain 
had  been  ruined  by  his  travels  west  ot 
the  Mississippi  (a  good  mind  gone  to 
rot  in  the  brothels  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  deserts  of  Nevada),  and  De- 
Voto delighted  in  wrecking  the  dain- 
ty misperceptions  cherished  by  critics 
who  never  had  been  west  of  the  Al- 
gonquin Hotel. 

Born  in  Ogden,  Utah,  under  the 
western  slope  of  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains, the  son  ot  a  Mormon  tather  and 
a  Catholic  mother  (both  apostate), 
DeVoto  attended  public  high  school 


and  Harvard  University  before  set- 
tling, in  1927,  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. His  presence  in  the  East 
strengthened  his  fierce  affection  for 
the  West,  and  his  writing  is  every- 
where marked  by  poignant  remem- 
brance of  western  landscapes,  western 
grasses,  western  animals  and  birds. 

The  composition  of  "The  Easy 
Chair,"  a  column  always  grotesquely 
misnamed,  he  looked  upon  as  the  first 
of  what  he  called  his  "private  assigri- 
ments,"  and  as  1  read  through  back  is- 
sues of  Harper's  Magazine  prior  to  go- 
ing to  New  Orleans,  1  encountered  a 
writer  whom  1  came  increasingly  to 
admire,  and  one  whose  like  no  longer 
appears  in  the  arenas  of  American  jour- 
nalism. Free  ot  ideological  cant  and 
capable  of  keeping  straight  the  differ- 
ent tenses  and  declensions  of  time, 
DeVoto  addressed  his  remarks  to  a  lit- 
erate society  that  constructed  its 
thought  with  words  instead  of  images. 

He  died  suddenly  of  a  ruptured  heart 
in  1955,  a  year  when  I  was  still  in  col- 
lege, but  from  his  photographs  and 
from  people  who  knew  him  well,  1 
gathered  that  he  was  somewhat  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  H.  L.  Mencken,  a 
heavy  smoker  (cigarettes,  not  cigars) 
who  didn't  mince  his  words  and  wore 
his  ciinvictions  on  his  sleex'e.  By  nature 
contrarian,  he  undertook  the  writing 
ot  "The  Easy  Chair"  in  the  spirit  of 
dissent  and  as  a  matter  of  civic  obli- 
gatic^n.  The  American  democracy  he 
understood  as  an  idea  in  motion  and  a 
set  ot  principles  constantly  in  need  ot 
further  experiment  and  revision. 
Against  the  impulse  to  declare  the  ex- 
periment complete  (an  impulse  easily 
confused  by  the  wellborn  and  com- 
fortably placed  with  the  will  of  Divine 
Providence),  DeVoto  construed  "The 
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Easy  Chair"  as  a  relcntlos  questiDiiin^ 
nf  whatever  temporary  wisdom 
chanced  to  have  been  elected  to  po- 
litical or  literary  office. 

NX4iat  was  remarkable  was  not  only 
LWoto's  broaei  can\'as  ot  topics — the 
fascist  components  of  McCarthy  ism, 
the  improper  manufacture  of  kitchen 
knives  and  the  proper  manufacture  of 
a  martini,  the  feckless  destruction  of 
the  public  land  and  the  national  forest 
(by  rapacious  timber  and  mining  in- 
terests that  enjoyed,  then  as  now,  the 
blessings  of  a  compliant  Congress), 
the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  detective 
novels,  Marxism,  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  sagebrush,  and  the  FBI — but 
also  his  many  tones  of  voice — sardon- 
ic, whimsical,  poetic,  angry,  puckish, 
romantic,  mocking,  philosophical. 

Often  at  odds  with  his  peers  in  the 
literary  trades,  he  detested  flag-wav- 
ing patriots,  thought  Harry  Truman 
too  conservative  in  his  politics  and 
Thomas  Wolfe  too  liberal  with  his  ad- 
jectives, never  tired  of  emptying  the 
slops  of  ridicule  on  the  heads  of  imbe- 
cile no\'elists  and  crooked  politicians. 
Many  of  his  columns  read  as  if  they 
had  been  written  last  week,  and  fol- 
lowing their  progress  through  the  pages 
of  Harper  s  Magazine,  I  marked  enough 
passages  to  teach  a  semester's  cciurse  in 
what  DeVoto  would  have  called  "the 
technic"  of  declamatory  priise. 

On  government  surveillance:  An- 
nouncing in  1949  (i.e.,  long  before  it 
was  safe  to  do  so)  that  henceforth  he 
would  refuse  to  cooperate  with  gov- 
ernment investigations  loosed  upon 
the  citizenry  by  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  or  the 
FBI — "I  like  a  country  where  it's  no- 
body's damned  business  what  maga- 
zines anyone  reads,  what  he  thinks, 
whiim  he  has  cocktails  with.  I  like  a 
country  where  we  do  not  have  to  stuff 
the  chimney  against  listening  ears.  .  .  . 
We  had  that  kind  of  country  a  little 
while  ago,  and  I'm  for  getting  it  back. 
It  was  a  lot  less  scarei.1  than  the  one 
we'\'e  got  now." 

On  bap  WRlTINc;:  With  specific  refer- 
ence to  Miss  Gertrude  Stein,  "u'hose 
art  had  no  connection  whatever  with 
life  or  i^leath,  K)ve  or  hate,  rejoicing  or 
grief,  success  or  failure,  belief  or  doubt, 
any  other  emotion  of  mankind,  any 
experience  of  anyone,  or  any  of  the 


\alues  that  enable  people  to  live  to- 
gether— an  art  which  fUiated  freely  in 
a  medium  of  pure  caprice  sustained  by 
nothing  except  its  awareness  i:>f  its  own 
inner  wtindrousness." 

On  PEMOCRACY:  Relieving  Walter 
Lippmann  in  1939  c-)f  the  delicate  im- 
pression that  democratic  government  is 
a  stately  exchange  of  high-minded,  non- 
partisan views  among  the  senitir  mem- 
bers of  the  Century  Club,  that  it  some- 
how can  be  washed  clean  of  envy, 
jealousy,  or  greed,  that  it  is  ever  any- 
thing other  than  the  work  of  ordinary 
men,  bewildered,  groping,  at  cross  pur- 
poses, verbose — "The  Senate  had  not 
forgotten,  as  Mr.  Lippmann  had,  that 
this  is  a  democracy.  The  Senators  are 
politicians,  much  less  clever  than  you  or 
I,  much  more  steeped  in  partisanship 
than  Mr.  Lippmann.  They  are  certain 
to  befog  its  issues  with  deplorable  ig- 
norance, certain  to  distort  them  with 
partisan  interests  of  political  parties, 
personal  candidacies,  business  interests 
and  pressure  groups. . . .  Thank  God!" 

On  RALMCAL  CHIC:  Speaking  in  1940 
of  a  doe-eyed  leftist  intellectual  who 
had  supported  the  "brave  and  wholly 
literary  rebellion"  of  Marxism  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  an  inherited  for- 
tune and  abruptly  finds  himself  be- 
trayed by  Stalin's  pact  with  Hitler — 
"You  can  say  something,  if  uselessly,  to 
a  friend  whose  child  has  died,  whose 
wife  has  left  him,  whose  ambition  has 
been  wrecked.  But  what  can  you  say  to 
a  friend  whose  god  has 
-^^  -J-      died?" 

A.  ^o  matter  what  the  topic  at 
hand,  DeVoto's  strength  as  a  writer 
springs  from  his  understanding  that 
history  is  a  continuous  narrative,  as 
closely  bound  to  time  future  as  to 
time  past.  His  Mormon  grandfather 
climbed  the  grade  of  the  Platte  River 
in  company  with  Brigham  Young, 
and,  once  arrived  in  the  Utah  Valley 
under  the  auspices  oi  the  angel  Mo- 
roni, he  resurrected  the  dead  land 
with  apple  orchards,  and  where  he 
found  the  earth  poisoned  with  vol- 
canic ash  he  made  it  sweet  with  Cot- 
tonwood trees. 

Two  of  DeVoto's  most  somber 
columns  draw  the  lines  of  historical 
perspective  on  the  blackboard  of  the 
Second  World  War.  The  German 


armies  invadeil  Poland  on  Septemb^ 
I,  1939,  but  the  printing  schedule  . 
Harper's  Magazine  delayed  DeVoto 
response  until  the  November  issue  an 
a  column  entitled  "The  Oncoming 
He  begins  with  his  listening  to  th 
news  of  the  invasion  oil  a  car  radio  i 
the  hills  of  northern  Vermont.  Tb 
far-off  voices,  urgent  and  broken  b 
static,  remind  him  of  a  bright  afte; 
noon  in  August  1914,  in  the  Rock 
Mountains.  The  German  armies  hav 
marched  into  Belgium,  and  DeVoto  ' 
seventeen  years  old,  at  work  in  a  new 
paper  office,  copying  the  bulletins  froi 
the  Associated  Press  wire  onto  loi 
strips  of  cheap  paper  and  hanging  tl 
news  in  the  windows  from  lengths  ( 
twine.  The  pictures  in  his  head  ai 
those  of  a  storybook  war — Uhlans  si 
ting  astride  their  horses  against  the  Be 
gian  sky  at  twilight,  British  destroye 
putting  hurriedly  to  sea,  columns  ( 
dust-gray  troops  marching  throug 
fields  of  ripening  wheat — all  pretty  pi 
tures,  as  romantic  as  Sir  Lancelot  an 
as  far  away  as  Saturn.  The  nostalg 
sentiment  doesn't  last  as  long  as  tb 
next  sentence.  Correcting  it  at  one 
with  the  counterweight  of  history  (tb 
sum  of  the  dead  at  Chateau-Thieri 
and  Verdun,  what  happened  to  Pres 
dent  Wilson's  useless  Fourteen  Point 
and  knowing  that  "this  time  the  w; 
will  be  neither  distant  nor  romantic 
even  to  boys,"  DeVoto  wonders  wh; 
will  become  of  America  and  what  1 
will  say  to  his  nine-year-old  son.  F 
measures  the  likely  cost  of  the  war  I 
the  loss  of  individual  liberty,  e\e 
among  the  victors,  and  by  the  probab 
transformation  of  "a  nation  that  nc 
er  quite  existed"  into  something  a  goi 
deal  closer  in  character  and  tone  to 
authoritarian  bureaucracy. 

The  questions  lead  DeVoto  first 
the  thought  that  his  son  will  riot  gro| 
up  in  the  America  in  which  he  w; 
born,  and  then,  bearing  in  mind 
grandfather's  trees,  to  the  furtht 
thought,  "but  neither  did  I,  or  anyor 
else  who  has  ever  lived  here."  Amet 
ca  is  about  making  the  best  of  wh, 
can  be  made  of  circumstances  usual 
adverse,  and  the  cost  of  any  life  is  rl 
price  asked  for  it,  which,  as  often  ; 
not,  comes  down  to  a  "belief  in  a  rigl 
and  truth  that  do  not  exist,  conscrij 
tion  in  a  war  against  the  uncomprc 
bended  for  reascms  never  given." 
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A  similarly  hard-edged  realism  in- 
orms  a  column  that  DeVoto  intro- 
luces  five  years  later  with  the  sentences, 
'You  may  remember  the  Lost  Genera- 
ion.  It  was  primarily  a  literary  phe- 
lomenon,  an  invention  of  novelists." 
5y  April  1944  the  end  of  the  Second 
J(/orld  War  was  plainly  in  sight,  and 
DeVoto  sets  out  to  forestall  a  reprise  of 
he  self-pity  that  became  fashionable  in 
he  1920s.  The  trope  of  the  Lost  Gen- 
;ration  he  attributes  to  Ernest  Hem- 
ngway  and  finds  "sickly  and  unclean," 
1  cliche  much  in  vogue  among  college 
:)oys  drinking  iced  gin  under  potted 
)alms,  nodding  their  glossy  heads  and 
apping  their  glossy  shoes  in  time  to  a 
liole  Porter  tune,  saying  that  their  fin- 
;r  feelings  had  been  so  bruised  by  the 
igliness  of  war  that  "they  saw  quite 
hrough  life's  hollow  shams."  DeVoto 
/cry  much  hopes  that  this  time  there 
vill  be  none  of  that.  Yes,  the  conditions 
jf  life  are  not  what  any  of  us  would 
;hoose — "It  is  too  bad  that  we  grow 
)ld,  too  bad  that  we  prove  less  ad- 
nirable  than  we  thought,  too  bad  that 
ove  fails,  ambition  peters  out,  friends 
lie,  dreams  come  to  nothing" — but  the 
vaste  and  failure  of  an  individual  does 
lot  mean  that  "God  had  it  in  for  him" 
)r  that  "a  private  pain  in  the  bowels" 
troves  the  theorem  of  the  world's  evil. 

Again  it  is  DeVoto's  sense  of  histo- 
y  (of  the  generations  belonging  to  the 
lame  repertory  company,  succeeding 
)ne  another  on  the  same  stage)  that 
;nlarges  his  argument.  He  is  not  talk- 
ng  merely  about  literary  affectation. 
Simultaneously  and  in  the  same  wide 
ens  with  the  languid  tableau  of  the 
^ost  Generation  posed  in  tuxedos  and 
evening  gowns  against  a  Manhattan 
kyline,  DeVoto  sees  the  wounded 
irmies  of  the  Potomac  and  Northern 
/irginia,  walking  home  from  the  Civ- 
1  War  without  shoes,  wearing  ragged 
md  stinking  clothes,  carrying  with 
hem  the  memories  of  panic,  hunger, 
ice,  dysentery,  and  their  friends  blown 
0  bloody  shreds,  and,  whether  they 
vere  going  South  or  North,  "the  best 
'ears  of  their  youth  devoured  by  war, 
10  fine  thing  done,  no  fine  thing  pos- 
sible in  the  time  remaining." 

And  what  became  of  that  genera- 
ion,  and  who  among  them  sang  the 
■ad  songs  of  self-pity?  Instead  of  ad- 
niring  the  symbolic  impotence  of  Jake 
Barnes,  they  went  out  and  sold  the 


crops,  repaired  the  farm,  "broke  the 

prairies,  dug  the  mines,  occupied  the 

West,  built  the  railroads,  manned 

the  industry  that  remade 


Ahe 


the  world." 


die  celebration  of  DeVoto's  cen- 
tennial birthday  took  place  on  January 
1 1 ,  at  Le  Petite  Theatre  in  the  New 
Orleans  French  Quarter,  across  St.  Pe- 
ter Street  from  the  old  Spanish  build- 
ing in  which,  on  December  20,  1803, 
the  envoys  of  Napoleon  transferred  to 
the  agents  of  Thomas  Jefferson  the 
deed  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  An 
audience  of  maybe  two  hundred  people, 
almost  all  of  them  over  the  age  of  fifty, 
listened  to  a  series  of  appreciative  re- 
marks by  DeVoto's  son,  Mark,  by 
Stephen  Ambrose,  Patricia  Limerick, 
and  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  The  pro- 
gram occupied  the  whole  of  the  day, 
and  as  I  listened  to  the  several  scholars 
talk  about  different  aspects  of  DeVoto's 
work  (his  editing  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  journals,  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  public  lands),  it  was  easy  enough  to 
think  of  the  objections  that  could  be 
raised  against  his  telling  of  the  Amer- 
ican tale — overly  triumphant,  too 
many  white  men  in  the  foreground  and 
not  enough  women  in  the  scene,  too 
idealistic  a  faith  in  Manifest  Destiny. 
Some  of  the  objections  no  doubt 
could  be  sustained,  but  what  struck 
me  even  more  forcibly  were  the  dif- 
ferences between  DeVoto's  language — 
rooted  in  fact  and  grounded  in  narra- 
tive— and  our  own  postliterate  drift  of 
images  set  to  the  music  of  television. 
Narrative  becomes  a  picturesque  mon- 
tage (like  a  commercial  for  Calvin 
Klein's  Obsession  or  movies  as  flaccid 
as  The  English  Patient),  and  the  dis- 
tinctions between  time  present  and 
time  past  dissolve  into  the  mirrors  of 
the  eternal  present.  The  effects  are 
sometimes  marvelous  to  behold,  but 
how  do  we  write  history  in  a  language 
like  Gertrude  Stein's,  one  that  floats 
freely  "in  a  medium  of  pure  caprice 
sustained  by  nothing  except  its  aware- 
ness of  its  own  inner  wondrousness," 
and  if  we  don't  know  how  to  tell  our- 
selves our  own  story,  then  hov/  do  we 
knov*/  who  we  are?  DeVoto  would  have 
thought  the  questions  worth  the  trou- 
ble of  an  answer,  and  next  month  in 
this  space  I'll  attempt,  if  not  an  an- 
swer, at  least  a  preliminary  hearing,  ts 
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more  art. 


Oregon  is  home  to  more  great 
art  than  ever  belore.  1  ne  ru.stic  town 

ol  Joseph,  crouclierl  under  the 
stunnine  W;ulowa  jVi-Ountains,  lias 
quietly  gained  a  worla-reno-wnea 
reputation  lor  its  bronze  loundries. 
Our  ceramics  tradition,  on  display 

at  romantic  seaside  villages,  is  a 
well-kept  secret,  but  probably  not 

lor  lone;.  And  our  Jrendleton 
blankets  and  the  intricately  carved 

masks  ol  JSIortlTwest  V^oast  tribes 
nave  aWays   been  -worth  writing 

home  about.   And  speaking; 
ol  celebrated  indigenous  art,  how 

about  that  Iree  Oregon  iravel 

(juide,  huh.'  (JNot  to  mention  our 

Web  site:  wA\rw.  travelore^on.com.) 

1  nines  look  aillerent  liere. 

Call  i-8oo-5j^'^-yS/[-2. 
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Federal  funds  spent  since  last  October  to  gild  Newt  Gingrich's  office  ceilii-ig,  gold  excluded  :  $40,400 

Speaking  fees  earned  last  year  by  Book  of  Virtues  author  William  Bennett :  $1,800,000 

Number  of  questions  Justice  Clarence  Thomas  asked  last  January  during  oral  arguments  of  the  Paula  Jones  case  :  0 

Amount  the  Library  of  Congress  spent  last  year  to  create  a  braille  edition  of  Playboy  :  $60,000 

Number  of  sex  offenders'  addresses  registered  with  New  Jersey  police  since  the  passage  of  Megan's  law  :  3,532 

Amount  Albuquerque  began  charging  criminals  last  October  for  each  night  spent  in  jail ;  $40 

Number  of  ex-inmates  of  South  Africa's  Robben  Island  Prison  who  now  serve  as  tour  guides  there  :  4 

Number  of  ex-guards  who  do  :  2 

Chance  that  an  inmate  in  a  Peruvian  prison  is  being  held  for  terrorism  s  1  in  5 

Number  of  wars  ever  fought  between  countries  that  both  had  at  least  one  McDonald's  franchise  :  0 

Percentage  of  the  number  of  tanks  the  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  promised  to  destroy  last  year  that  have  been  destroyed  :  300 

Portion  of  the  $2  million  in  arms-demolition  aid  the  country  was  promised  by  the  U.S.  last  year  that  has  been  delivered  :  0 

Percentage  of  the  Pentagon's  daily  Gulf  War  records  of  soldiers'  chemical  exposure  that  are  missing  :  76 

Number  of  EPA  studies  ever  conducted  on  how  commercially  used  toxic  chemicals  react  in  combination  :  0 

Amount  oil  companies  owe  the  U.S.  for  undervaluing  the  oil  pumped  from  public  land  since  1978  ;  $2,050,000,000 

Percentage  of  the  cigarettes  sold  overseas  by  U.S.  companies  last  year  that  were  manufactured  overseas  :  66 

Value  of  the  business  U.S.  firms  claim  to  lose  each  year  because  they  cannot  legally  bribe  foreign  officials  :  $11,000,000,000 

Number  of  foreign  lobbyists  convicted  since  1963  of  failing  to  comply  with  U.S.  financial-disclosure  laws  :  0 

Value  of  the  corporate  tax  breaks  attached  to  last  summer's  minimum-wage  bill :  $21,400,000,000 

Years  of  minimum-wage  work  required  to  earn  what  Disney  gave  Mike  Ovitz  last  year  as  a  separation  package  :  6,708 

Average  number  of  1 01  Dalmatians  products  introduced  each  day  since  the  film's  release  last  winter  ;  380 

Ratio  of  the  maximum  number  of  seats  in  the  new  Oldsmobile  Silhouette  minivan  to  the  number  of  drink  holders  :  1:2 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  that  they  have  "pretty  much  or  most  everything"  they  need  :  79 

Percentage  change  since  1990  in  the  number  of  Americans  filing  for  personal  bankruptcy  :  +22 

Price  for  which  a  Kissimmee,  Florida,  woman  allegedly  offered  to  sell  her  five-year-old  niece  to  a  stranger  last  December  :  $24 

Price  of  a  diamond-encrusted  Miracle  Bra  introduced  by  Victoria's  Secret  last  fall :  $1,000,000 

Number  sold  so  far  ;  0 

Attendance  at  the  first  annual  Christian  Nudist  Convention,  held  last  year  in  Shallotte,  North  Carolina  :  65 

Ratio  of  attendance  at  U.S.  bingo  games  last  year  to  attendance  at  professional  basketball  games ;  59:1 

Number  of  recruitment  letters  a  USC  basketball  coach  sent  Avoridre  Jones  before  he  was  signed  :  900 

Chance  that  an  American  family  can  afford  to  pay  full  tuition  at  a  private  four-year  college  :  1  in  13 

Percentage  change  since  1990  in  the  total  number  of  students  taking  the  LSAT  :  -25 

Percentage  change  since  then  in  the  number  of  students  taking  LSATs  adjusted  for  Attention  Deficit  Disorder  :  +1,510 

Ratio  of  federal  research  funds  spent  last  year  on  AIDS  to  those  spent  on  Alzheimer's,  per  patient :  20:1 

Average  age  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  ten  top-grossing  rock-concert  bands  in  the  United  States  :  41 

Percentage  of  British  women  who  find  Prime  Minister  John  Major  "attractive"  :  2 

„,  Percentage  who  find  Labour  Leader  Tony  Blair  "smarmy"  :  24 

Chance  that  a  magazine  sold  at  a  U.S.  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  base  is  an  adult  magazine  :  1  in  5 
Chance  that  a  human  being  will  view  Baywatch  in  the  next  week  s  1  in  6 


Figures  cited  have  been  adjusted  for  inflaiiim  and  are  the  latest  available  as  of  January  1997.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  78. 
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TIAA-CREF. 

Proven 

Solutions 

To  Last 

a  Lifetime. 

Let's  face  it-  Planning 
for  tomorrow  is  easier  said 
than  done.  Especially  when 
you're  busy  making  ends 
meet  today  With  low-cost 
tax -deferred  investment 
programs,  insurance 
coverage,  and  personal 
annuity  savings  plans, 
TIAA-CREF  can  help  make 
things  a  lot  easier  for  you. 
Just  ask  the  1 ,8  miUion 
people  we're  helping  build 
a  safe,  secure  future.  So 
before  one  of  your  kids 
celebrates  another  birthday, 
call  1  800  226-0147  for  more 
complete  information, 
including  charges  and 
expenses,  plus  a  free 
Personal  Investing  Kit  and 
our  variable  annuity 
prospectuses.  Please  read 
them  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money. 
TIAA-CREF.  Financial 
services  exclusively  for 
people  m  education  and 
research. 

www.tiaa-cref.org 
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;,>«»«••<»!»        Ensuring  the  future 

for  those  who  shape  it." 


READINGS 


[Essay] 

THE  ELUSIVE  GOAL 
OF  WAR  TRIALS 


From  "Articles  of  Faith,"  by  Michael  Ignatieff,  in 
the  September/October  1996  issue  of  Index  on 
Censorship.  Ignatieff  is  the  author,  most  recently, 
of  Blood  and  Belonging:  Journeys  into  the  New 
Nationalism.  Hi's  essay  "A  Cosmopolitan  Among 
the  True  Believers"  appeared  in  the  March  1994 
issue  0/ Harper's  Magazine. 


W. 


hat  does  it  mean  for  a  nation  to  come 
to  terms  with  its  past?  Can  a  nation  be  recon- 
ciled to  its  past  as  an  individual  can,  hy  re- 
placing myth  with  fact  and  lies  with  truth.' 
Can  we  speak  of  nations  "working  through"  a 
civil  war  or  an  atrocity  as  we  speak  of  indi- 
viduals working  through  a  traumatic  memory 
or  event? 

These  are  mysterious  questions,  hut  they  are 
also  urgent  and  practical  ones.  In  The  Hague, 
the  International  Criminal  Tribunal  for  the 
Former  Yugoslavia  is  currently  collecting  evi- 
dence about  atrocities  in  that  region.  It  is  doing 
so  not  simply  because  such  crimes  against  hu- 
manity must  be  punished  but  also  because  we've 
come  to  believe  that  establishing  a  shared  truth 
about  such  crimes  is  crucial  to  the  eventual  rec- 
onciliation of  the  people  of  the  Balkans.  In  the 
African  city  of  Arusha,  a  similar  tribunal  is  col- 
lecting evidence  about  the  genocide  in  Rwan- 


da, believing  likewise  that  truth,  justice,  and 
reconciliation  are  indissolubly  linked  in  the  re- 
building of  shattered  societies. 

The  great  virtue  of  legal  proceedings  is  that 
their  evidentiary  rules  confer  legitimacy  on 
otherwise  contestable  facts.  In  this  sense,  war- 
crimes  trials  make  it  more  difficult  for  societies 
to  take  refuge  in  denial — the  trials  do  assist  the 
process  of  uncovering  the  truth.  It  is  more 
doubtful,  though,  whether  they  assist  the 
process  of  reconciliation.  The  truth  that  mat- 
ters to  people  is  not  factual  truth  but  moral 
truth;  not  a  narrative  that  tells  what  happened 
but  a  narrative  that  explains  ivhy  it  happened 
and  who  is  responsible. 

The  idea  that  reconciliation  depends  on 
shared  truth  presumes  that  shared  truth  about 
the  past  is  possible.  But  truth  is  related  to  iden- 
tity. What  you  believe  to  be  true  depends,  in 
some  measure,  on  who  you  believe  vourself  to 
be.  And  who  you  believe  yourself  to  be  is  most- 
ly defined  in  terms  of  who  you  are  not.  To  be  a 
Serb  is  first  and  foremost  not  to  be  a  Croat  or  a 
Muslim.  If  a  Serb  is  someone  who  believes  that 
Croats  have  a  historical  tendency  toward  fas- 
cism and  a  Croat  is  someone  who  believes  that 
Serbs  have  a  penchant  for  genocide,  then  to 
discard  these  myths  is  to  give  up  a  defining  ele- 
ment of  Serbian  or  Croatian  identity. 

Hill-country  Serbs  in  the  Foca  region  of 
Bc^snia  told  journalists  that  their  ethnic  mili- 
tias were  obliged  to  cleanse  the  area  of  Muslims 
because  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  Muslims 
crucified  Serbian  children  and  fli)ated  their 
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[Planof  Arnickl 

A  TOUGH  NEW 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

POLICY 


From  an  inicrmd  memo  sent  last  December  to  aides 
of  Repiihliean  iiovernor  George  Alien  of  Vir^nia 
by  Michael  McKenna,  the  director  of  policy  and 
planning  for  the  state's  Department  of  Environ- 
merual  QuaUty.  Earlier  that  mcmih,  a  bipartisan 
panel,  the  Joint  Legislative  Audit  and  Review 
Commission  (jLARC) ,  issued  a  report  citing  lapses 
in  Allen's  enforcement  of  state  environmental 
laws,  including  his  failure  to  collect  fines  from  in- 
dustrial polluters. 


I 


think  we  need  to  have  a  strategy  to  get  us 
t)ut  from  under  the  jLARC  report.  Let  me  pro- 
pose the  following: 

•  Starting  next  Friday,  and  every  three  or 
four  days  thereafter,  we  should  issue  a  press  re- 
lease questioning  a  new  aspect  of  the  report. 
My  preference  would  he  to  arrange  them  in  the 
following  order: 

"Department  of  Environmental  Quality 
claims  JLARC  distorted  fines" 

"Department  of  Environmental  Quality  as- 
serts pattern  of  inaccuracy  in  JLARC  report" 

"JLARC  report  flawed;  fails  to  note  accom- 
plishments" 

•  Shortly,  like  in  the  next  week,  get  the  gov- 
ernor to  sign  a  letter  [defending  his  environ- 
mental record],  which  we  can  send  to  The 
Washingt(m  Post,  The  New  York  Times,  and  oth- 
er papers. 

•  Immediately  engage  in  some  play-action  to 
freeze  rhe  linebackers.  Three  possibilities: 

Have  one  of  us  write  a  letter  to  JP  [John  P. 
Wt)odley,  state  deputy  attorney  general]  asking 
whether  we  have  a  cause  of  acti(Mi  for  lihel 
against  JLARC.  Leak  it  to  the  press. 

Get  soniei)ne  in  Congress  to  send  a  letter  to 
the  EPA  askmg  them  to  provide  both  docu- 
mentatiori  backing  up  JLARC's  analysis  and 
EPA's  own  assessment  of  the  validity  of 
JLARC's  analysis  using  EPA  numbers.  Leak 
this  to  the  press  and  have  a  congressional  over- 
sight guy  talk  (off  the  record)  about  a  potential 
oversight  hearing. 

File  a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  petition 
with  JLARC  for  any  correspondence  the  panel 
hai_l  with  the  press.  File  imder  oLir  names  so 
they  kni)vv  we're  the  ones  coming  after  them. 


bodies  down  the  river  past  Serbian  settlements. 
Since  such  myths  do  not  need  factual  corrobo- 
ration in  order  to  reproduce  themselves,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  dispelled  by  the  patient  as- 
sembly of  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Myth  is 
strangely  impervious  to  facts. 

Another  problem  with  shared  truth  is  that  it 
does  not  lie  "in  between."  It  is  not  a  compro- 
mise between  two  competing  versions  of 
events.  Either  the  siege  of  Sarajevo  was  a  delib- 
erate attempt  to  terrorize  and  subvert  the  elect- 
ed government  of  an  internationally  recognized 
state  or  it  was  a  legitimate  preemptive  defense 
of  the  Serbs'  homeland  from  Muslim  attack.  It 
cannot  be  both. 

It  is  also  an  illusion  to  suppose  that  "impar- 
tial" or  "objective"  outsiders  could  ever  succeed 
in  getting  their  moral  and  interpretive  account 
of  the  catastrophe  accepted  by  the  parties  to 
the  conflict.  The  very  fact  of  being  an  outsider 
discredits  rather  than  reinforces  one's  legitima- 
cy. For  there  is  always  a  truth  that  can  be 
known  only  by  those  on  the  inside.  Or  if  not  a 
truth — since  facts  are  facts — then  a  mt)ral  sig- 
nificance for  these  facts  that  only  an  insider 
can  fully  appreciate.  The  truth,  if  it  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, must  be  authored  by  those  who  have 
suffered  its  consequences. 

The  result  of  five  years  of  war  is  that  a  shared 
truth  is  now  inconceivable.  In  the  conditions  of 
ethnic  separation  and  authoritarian  populism 
prevailing  in  all  of  the  republics  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  a  shared  truth — and  hence  a  path 
from  truth  to  reconciliation — is  barred,  not  just 
by  hatreds  but  by  institutions  too  undemocratic 
to  allow  countervailing  truths  to  circulate.  It  is 
not  undermining  the  war-crimes  tribunal 
process  to  maintain  that  the  message  of  its  truth 
is  unlikely  to  penetrate  the  bell  jars  of  the  suc- 
cessor states  of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  The  point 
is  merely  that  one  must  keep  justice  separate 
from  reconciliation.  Justice  is  justice,  and  within 
the  strict  limits  of  what  is  possible,  it  should  be 
done.  Justice  will  also  serve  the  interests  of 
truth.  But  the  truth  will  not  necessarily  be  be- 
lieved, and  it  is  putting  tot)  much  faith  in  truth 
to  believe  that  it  can  heal.  All  one  can  say  is 
that  leaving  war  crimes  unpunished  is  worse:  it 
permits  societies  to  indulge,  unop- 
-j-        posed,  their  fantasies  of  denial. 


\\ 


hat  seems  apparent  in  the  former  Yu- 
goslavia is  that  the  past  continues  to  torment 
because  it  is  not  past.  These  places  are  not  liv- 
ing in  a  serial  order  of  time  but  in  a  simultane- 
ous one,  in  which  the  past  and  present  are  a 
continuous,  agglutinated  mass  of  fantasies,  dis- 
tortions, myths,  and  lies.  Reporters  in  the 
Balkan  wars  t)ften  observed  that  when  they 
were  told  atrocity  stories  they  were  occasional- 
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WicoLin  Pinkte  Maka  Kin  Ta  Wicokunze  Oyake  Pelo  ("They  Said  Treaties  Shall  Be  the  Law  of  the  Land") ,  a  painting  on  a  Tiineteenth- 
century  map  by  Francis  Yellow,  a  Lakota  artist.  The  painting  appeared  in  Plains  Indian  Drawings  1865-1935:  Pages  from  a  Visual  Histo- 
ry, published  by  Harry  N.  Abrams.  A  touring  exhibit  is  also  currently  on  display  at  the  Milwaukee  Art  Museum.  Yellow  lives  in  Minneapolis. 


ly  uncertain  whether  these  stories  had  occurred 
yesterday  or  in  1941,  or  1841,  or  1441.  For  the 
tellers  of  the  tale,  yesterday  and  today  were  the 
same.  When  James  Joyce  had  Stephen 
Daedalus  say,  in  the  opening  pages  of  Ulysses, 
that  the  past  was  a  nightmare  from  which  he 
was  struggling  to  awake,  this  is  what  he  meant; 
as  in  nightmare,  time  past  and  time  present 
were  indistinguishable  for  the  Irish  people. 
This,  it  should  be  added,  is  the  dreamtime  of 
vengeance.  Crimes  can  never  safely  be  fixed  in 
the  historical  past;  they  remain  locked  in  the 
eternal  present,  crying  out  for  vengeance. 

This  makes  the  process  of  coming  to  terms 
with  the  past,  and  of  being  reconciled  to  its 
pain,  much  more  complicated  than  simply  sift- 
ing fact  from  fiction,  lies  from  truth.  It  means 
working  it  through  the  inner  recesses  of  the 
psychic  system  so  that  a  .serial  sense  of  time 
eventually  replaces  the  nightmare  of  pure  si- 
multaneity. 

Nations,  properly  speaking,  cannot  he  rec- 
onciled to  tJther  nations,  only  individuals  to 
individuals.  Nonetheless,  individuals  can  be 
helped  to  heal  and  to  reconcile  by  public  ritu- 
als of  atonement.  When  Chilean  President 


Patricio  Alwyn  appeared  on  television  to  apol- 
ogize to  the  victims  of  Pinochet's  repression, 
he  created  the  public  climate  in  which  a  thou- 
sand acts  of  private  repentance  and  apology 
became  possible.  He  also  symbolically  cleansed 
the  Chilean  state  of  its  association  with  these 
crimes.  West  German  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt's  gesture  of  going  down  on  his  knees  in 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  had  a  similarly  cathartic  ef- 
fect by  officially  associating  the  German  state 
with  the  process  of  atonement.  These  acts 
compare  strikingly  with  the  behavior  of  the 
political  figures  responsible  for  the  war  in  the 
Balkans.  If,  instead  of  writing  books  disputing 
the  numbers  of  people  exterminated  at  Jaseno- 
vac  during  World  War  II,  President  Franjo 
Tudjman  of  Croatia  had  gone  to  the  site  of  the 
most  notorious  of  the  Croatian  extermination 
camps  and  publicly  apologized  for  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  Croatian  Ustashe  against 
Serbs,  Gypsies,  partisan  resisters,  and  Jews,  he 
would  have  liberated  the  Croatian  present 
from  the  hold  of  the  Ustashe  past.  He  also 
would  have  increased  dramatically  the  chances 
of  the  Serbian  minority  accepting  the  legiti- 
macy oi  an  independent  Croatian  state.  Had 
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ho  lanced  the  boil  i)t  the  past,  the  war  ot  1991 
mi^ht  not  have  occurred.  He  chose  not  to,  ot 
course,  because  he  believed  the  Serbs  to  be 
just  as  guilty  of  crimes  against  the  Crtnits.  But 
sometimes  a  gesture  ot  atonement  is  ettective 
precisely  because  it  rises  above  the  crimes 
done  to  your  own  side.  Societies  and  nations 
are  not  like  individuals,  but  the  individuals 
who  have  political  authority  within  societies 
can  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  mysteri- 
ous process  by  which  individuals  come  to 
terms  with  the  pain  of  their  society's  past. 

The  experience  ot  the  war  in  Yugoslavia 
makes  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  reconciliation, 
it  it  were  ever  possible,  in  terms  of  "forgiving 
and  forgetting,"  "turning  the  page,"  "putting 
the  past  behind  us,"  and  so  on.  The  intractable 
ferocity  and  scale  of  the  war  show  up  the  hol- 
lowness  of  these  cliches  fcir  what  they  are.  But 
reconciliation  might  eventually  be  founded  on 
something  starker:  the  democracy  ot  the  dead, 
the  equality  c>f  all  victims,  the  drastic  nullity  ot 
all  struggles  that  end  in  killing,  and  the 
demonstrable  turility  ot  avenging  the  past  in 
the  present. 
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[Search  ResLilts] 

THE  GOOD  NEWS 


From  Li  list  of  headlines  compi/cci  last  October  by 
Michael  Perry,  usinji  Excite,  an  Internet  navifia- 
tiim  service,  to  find  news  stories  that  ivere  archived 
on  Yahoo!  an  online  guide  to  the  Web.  The  head- 
lines appeared  as  follows. 


Yahoo!  Tensions  Mount  in  Northern  Iraq 
Yahoo!  Spiro  Agnew  Dies  ot  Leukemia 
Yahoo!  Republicans  Split  Over  Abortion 
Yahoo!  AIDS  Fear  Fuels  Demand  tor  Sex 
Yahoo!  Liberian  Refugees  Start  to  Leave 
Yahoo!  Man  v\ith  Ciun,  Knife  at  Olympics 
Yahoo!  Israeli  Jets  Attack  Guerrillas 
Yahoo!  Marijuana  May  Affect  Embryo 
Yahoo!  Heroin  Found  on  Colombian  Chief 
YahiH)!  Rap  Star  Tupac  Shakiir  Shot 
Yahoo!  Clinton  Backs  Molester  Listing 
Yahoo!  Dick  Morris  Still  Giving  Advice 
Yahoo!  Dry  Salami  Can  Carry  Bacteria 


THE  BOMBS 

THE  TIMES  FORGOT 


From  an  annotation  by  ]im  Naureckas ,  in  the  Sep- 
tember/October 1996  issue  o/ EXTRA!  published 
by  Fairness  &  Accuracy  in  Reporting,  in  New  York 
City.  Naureckas  noted  ei'cnt.s  that  were  omitted  in 
"A  Trad  of  Rubble:  Mideast  arid  Bombings,"  a 
timeline  that  accompanied  an  article  in  the  June  27, 
1996,  New  York  Times  about  the  terrorist  bomb- 
ing of  a  U.S.  military  compound  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  Times'.s  original  chnmolo^y  is  in  Roman  type 
below;  hlaureckas's  additions  are  italicized. 


Beirut,  April  1983 

Muslim  fundamentalist  suicide  bomber  wrecks 

U.S.  Embassy,  killing  63  people,  including  16 

Americans. 

Lebanon,  September  1983 

The  USS  New  Jersey  shells  mmmilitary  targets, 

killing  hundreds  of  civilians . 

Beirut,  October  1983 

Shiite  Muslim  suicide  bombers  kill  241  U.S. 
servicemen  and  58  French  paratroopers  in  at- 
tacks on  military  bases  ot  a  multinational  force. 

Beirut,  September  1984 

Explosives-laden  station  wagon  explodes  in 

front  ot  U.S.  Embassy  annex,  killing  1 1  people. 

Lebanon,  March  1985 

A  car  bombing  aimed  at  a  Lebanese  faction  leader 
fads  to  kill  Its  target  but  kills  more  than  80  by- 
standers. According  to  Bob  Woodward's  Veil,  the 
bombing  was  arranged  by  CIA  Director  William 
Casey  and  carried  out  by  Saudi  agents. 

Paris,  1985-86 

Bombings  kill  1  3  people  and  injure  250.  Group 

demanding  release  of  Lebanese  guerrillas  takes 

responsibility. 

Berlin,  April  1986 

Bomb  at  nightclub  popular  with  off-duty  U.S. 
soldiers  kills  2  U.S.  servicemen  and  injures 
200.  The  United  States  blames  Libya. 

Libya,  Aprd  1986 

Bombing  by  U .S.  warplanes  results  in  the  death  of 

37  cixnlians,  includiiig  Muammar  Qaddafi's  infant 

daughter. 

Persian  Gulf,  July  1988 

The  USS  Vincennes  shoots  down  an  Irariian  pas- 
senger plane  flying  a  scheduled  route,  killing  all 
290  people  aboard,  in  what  President  Ronald  Rea- 
gan called  a  "proper  defensive  action." 

Lockerbie,  Scotland,  December  1988 
Pan  Am  Flight  103  blows  up  over  Lockerbie, 
killing  270  people.  The  U.S.  and  Britain  later 
accuse  two  Libyans  ot  responsibility. 
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"The  Priestess  of  Ohaluwaye  Shrine,"  from  Kings,  Chiets,  Women  of  Power,  Nigeria,  a  series  of 
portraits  by  Phyllis  Galembo.  The  photographs  will  be  on  display  next  year  at  the  American  Muse- 
um of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City.  Galembo  lives  in  New  York  City. 


Niger,  September  1989 

DC' 10  of  the  French  airline  UTA  blows  up 
over  Sahara  while  on  a  flight  to  Paris,  killing 
171  people.  France  blames  Libyan  agents. 

Iraq ,  fanuary-February  1 99  J 

The  U.S.  drops  250,000  bombs  during  the  Gulf 

War,  resulting  in  thousands  of  civilian  deaths. 

Iraq,  January  J 993 

The  U.S.  launches  a  cruise-missile  attack  against 
Iraq  to  punish  the  ccjuntry  for  flying  planes  over  its 
own  territory.  Civilian  targets  are  hit,  including 
Baghdad's  al-Rashid  Hotel. 

New  York,  February  1993 

Six  people  killed  and  more  than  1,000  injured 
in  bombing  at  the  World  Trade  Center.  Four 
followers  of  an  Egyptian  fundamentalist  leader. 
Sheik  Omar  Abdul  Rahman,  are  convicted. 
The  sheik  and  12  supporters  are  found  guilty  of 
plotting  to  blow  up  other  U.S.  targets  and  to 
assassinate  political  leaders. 

Baghdad,  June  1993 

The  U .S.  launches  a  missile  attack  agamst  the  city 

in  response  to  an  alleged  Iraqi  assassination  plot 


against  former  President  Bush.  The  evidence  for 
such  a  plot  turns  out  to  be  dubious.  The  attack  kills 
at  least  5  civilians,  including  Leila  al- Attar,  one  of 
Iraq's  best-known  artists. 

Lebanon,  July  1993 

Israel  launches  a  major  bombing  campaigri  in  what 
Israeli  officials  acknowledged  was  a  "campaign  to 
reduce  dozens  of  villages  and  towris  to  heaps  of 
rubble,  creating  an  uninhabited  area." 

Cairo,  1993-94 

Muslim  militants  begin  a  series  of  bomb  at- 
tacks, many  directed  against  Western  tourists, 
in  a  campaign  that  has  so  far  claimed  920  lives, 
including  26  tourists. 

Paris,  July-October  1995 

Eight  bombings  in  France,  claimed  by  guerrillas 
of  the  Armed  Islamic  Group  fighting  to  over- 
throw the  Algiers  government,  kill  7  and  in- 
jure 160. 

Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia,  November  1995 
Five  Americans  and  2  Indians  are  killed  and  60 
injured  in  explosion  at  a  car  park  near  a  U.S.- 
run  military  training  center.  In  May  1996,  four 
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Saudi  Muslim  tundamentalists  are  beheaded  af- 
rer  heinjj;  convicted  in  the  attack. 

Lebanon,  April  1996 

An  Israeli  artillery  barrage  on  a  U.N.  compound 

kills  more  than  1 00  civilians . 

L^haran.  Saudi  Arabia,  June  25,  1996 

Truck  bumb  kills  19  Americans  and  injures 

400  people  of  various  nationalities  at  a  military 

barracks. 


[Rejection] 

A  SHERIFF 

FOR  TOON  TOWN 


From  an  iiuernal  memorandum  sent  last  April  to 
the  writing  staff  of  The  Tick,  a  Saturday -morning 
cartoon  on  the  Fox-TV  Network,  by  Linda  Shima- 
Tsuno,  the  policy  editor  of  the  network's  Broadcast 
Standards  and  Practices  Department.  The  staff 
had  submitted  to  the  department  an  outline  of  a 
script  for  a  proposed  episode  entitled  "The  Tick  vs. 
Continuing  Education" ;  after  receiving  the  memo, 
the  writers  abandoried  the  script. 


T, 


his  is  to  confirm  that  1  have  received  and 
read  the  latest  outline  of  the  episode  and  have 
the  following  comments: 

It  will  not  be  acceptable  to  have  this  story 
revolve  around  a  Unabomber-type  villain. 

In  the  last  outline,  there  was  only  one  explo- 
sion. It  happened  at  the  end  of  the  story,  un- 
derwater, and  caused  no  serious  damage.  Now 
the  entire  story  is  built  around  the  explosion  of 
bombs.  Either  the  villain  and  his  method  of  op- 
eration need  to  be  changed  entirely  or  the 
types  ot  devices  he  uses  need  to  be  presented 
more  ui  the  realm  of  fantasy.  Their  effects  can 
still  be  1)  releasing  a  deluge  of  suds  in  the  gro- 
cery store,  2)  melting  the  car,  or  3)  freezing  the 
Tick  and  [his  sidekick]  Arthur,  but  they  must 
not  be  referred  to  as  "bombs,"  and  the  villain 
must  not  be  referred  to  as  an  "Evil  Bomber." 

Page  1:  It  will  not  be  acceptable  for  the 
Four-Legged  Man  to  be  the  victim  ot  a  car- 
bombing  explosion  at  the  Burger  Bucket. 

Page  2:  It  will  not  be  acceptable  for  the 
Four-Leggeil  Man  to  be  seriously  injured  with 
"two  splinted  legs  ...  a  neck  brace  and  a  head 
bandage."  He  may  be  prevented  from  teaching 
his  class  due  to  some  minor  injury,  or  tor  anoth- 
er reason,  such  as  a  cimimon  ctild  or  tlu  or  car 
trt)uble. 

Page  4:  It  will  not  be  acceptable  for  the  vil- 
lain to  be  "busy  cutting  wires,  building  bombs," 
or  saying,  "I  am  the  Evil  Bomber,  What  Bombs 


at  Midnight."  He  may,  however,  be  portrayed 
as  a  mad  scientist  working  on  his  inventions. 

Page  8:  Please  change  the  contents  of  the 
"shopping  cart  full  of  bombs"  to  soap  boxes  or 
something  that  does  not  look  like  a  bomb. 

Page  9:  The  store  can  till  up  with  soap  suds, 
but  please  show  that  the  people  in  the  store  es- 
cape unharmed.  They  can  float  out  the  front 
doors  or  some  such. 

Page  10:  Make  sure  that  when  the  supermar- 
ket event  is  covered  on  the  TV  news,  the  re- 
porter does  not  refer  to  "bombs"  or  an  "explo- 
sion." 

Page  11:  The  villain's  line  relating  to  his  in- 
tention to  blow  up  the  pharmacy  "to  smith- 
ereens, baby"  is  unacceptable.  However,  if  all 
direct  bombing  elements  are  removed  from  the 
script,  this  line  may  remain  as  a  figure  of 
speech. 

Please  substitute  the  label  on  the  bag  that 
reads  "Heat  Bombs"  with  something  like  "Heat 
Pellets." 

Page  13:  It  will  not  be  acceptable  for  the  vil- 
lain to  say,  "There  is  a  bomb  on  the  bus.  So  I 
says  the  bus  goes  boom,  baby." 

Page  15:  The  devices  put  on  the  villain's  car 
must  be  of  a  fantasy  type — something  that 
doesn't  result  in  a  harmful  explosion.  It  will 
not  be  acceptable  for  the  car  to  "explode"  with 
the  villain  still  inside  it,  or  tor  us  to  see  the 
"charred  remains." 


[Defense] 

WRITE-OFFS 


From  the  transcript  of  Pennel  Phlander  Irwin  v. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  a  trial  held 
in  January  1996  at  the  United  States  Tax  Court 
in  San  Francisco.  The  IRS  charged  that  Irwin, 
who  is  the  author  of  five  unpublished  novels, 
including  Forever  Three  Friday,  Great  Woods 
Poppy,  and  Positively  People,  had  taken  improp- 
er deductions  for  business  expenses  on  his  federal 
income-tax  forms  for  1990,  1991,  and  1992. 
Last  October,  Judge  Peter  J .  Panuthos  ruled  that 
Invin  had  "not  met  his  burden  of  proof"  in  defense 
of  the  deductions . 


THE  COURT:  Mr.  Irwin,  please  explain  your  re- 
search expenses. 

PENNEL  PHLANDER  IRWIN:  Materials  for  research 
are  items  I  am  purchasing  so  that  I  can  re- 
search their  use  and  then  relay  that  in  liter- 
ary form  in  my  books.  Interview  research  ex- 
penses are  incurred  when  I  am  trying  to  gain 
information  on  different  types  of  subject 
matter.  For  instance,  Scott  Keithley  is  listed 
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Ldu,  by  Mel  Leipzig,,  a  Trenton,  New  jersey,  artist.  Leipzig's  paintings  were  on  display  last  November  at  Gallery 
Henoch  in  New  York  City. 


under  inter\'ievv  research  materials.  Scutt 
Keithley  happens  to  he  a  dentist,  and  I  was 
gettinfi  intormation  on  dental  hygiene  and 
dental  practices,  which  I  learned  ahout  first- 
hand. 

THE  (X^URT:  Was  he  your  dentist.' 

IRWIN:  Scott  Keithley.'  Yes.  So,  part  of  the  ser- 
vice I'm  paying  tor — 

THE  COURT:  What  was  the  fifteen  dollars  for? 
What  did  Scott  Keithley  do  tor  you?  Did  he 
clean  your  teeth? 

IRWIN:  For  the  fifteen  dollars? 

THE  COURT:  Yeah. 

IRWIN:  Okay,  well,  when  I'm  payin,^  ti)r  a  ser- 
\'ice,  1  prefer — 1  pay  hoth  tor  the  physical 
service  as  well  as  tor  the  informatitin  that 
person  provides.  The  fifteen  dollars,  gee:, 
right  offhand,  1  can't  rememher  it  that  was 
tor  cleaning  services  or  what,  hut  part  of  that 
was  the  intormation  that  he  was  prt)viding, 
which  went  into  my  writing. 

THE  CC^URT:  Okay.  How  ahout  education  ex- 
penses? 

IRWIN:  For  1990,  the  mam  part  of  the  educa- 
tion expenses  in\'olveLl  renting  a  dormitory 
space  for  my  research  assistant.  In  the  course 
of  my  research  1  reali:ed  1  woukl  love  to  fm^l 


out  what  dormitory  experiences  were  like  in 
California.  So  my  daughter  agreed  to  move 
into  a  dormitory  at  Califc:)rnia  State  Univer- 
sity, Sacramento.  1  paid  for  the  dormitory, 
hoth  to  get  her  in  there  and  so  I  would  have 
direct  access  to  dormitory  life  and  she  could 
also,  hy  living  there,  report  hack  to  me  her 
impressions  ahout  dormitory  living. 

THE  COURT:  Okay. 

IRWIN:  Because  it  was  not  necessarily  required 
tor  her  education  that  she  live  in  the  dormi- 
tory. 

THE  COURT:  Okay.  How  ahout  supplies?  It  looks 
like  these  were  disallowed  hy  the  tax  com- 
mi,ssioner  in  full  tor  all  three  years — 1990, 
1991,  and  1992.  And  in  1991  and  1992,  it 
looks  like  they  went  up  suhstantially. 

IRWIN:  Uh-hmm.  Yes.  Okay.  The.se  supplies  ba- 
sically tell  under  material  research  expenses. 
Yeah,  basically  that  and  reference  research 
expenses. 

THE  c:(.iURT:  So,  many  of  these  expenses  relate 
to  the  purchase  of  books?  For  example, 
"Costco:  novel  writing  research  materials," 
or  "Macy's:  novel  writing  research  materi- 
als." What — what  does  that  mean? 

IRWIN:  Ah,  they,  hmm.  They  could  be  any 
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number  of  items  that  I  would  need  to  take 
and  research  as  far  as  how  a  product  is  used. 
It  could  be  clothing  for  costuming. 

THE  COURT:  The  court's  not  really  clear.  What 
is  it  that  you  purchased.'  Did  you  purchase 
an  item,  a  commodity,  a  piece  of  clothing, 
and  then  write  about  it? 

IRWIN:  Oh.  You  mean  as  in — 

THE  COURT:  What  did  you  get?  What  did  you 
physically  get  for  $148.17  on  February  9, 
1990,  at  Costco? 

IRWIN:  Okay.  It  can  involve  any  number  of  ma- 
terials that  1  would  be  purchasing  at  Costco. 
It  could  be  clothes,  it  could  be  tools,  it  could 
be  fixtures,  anything  that  I'm  using  that  I 
need  to  research  as  far  as  how  that  materi- 
al— 

THE  COURT:  So  you  buy  a  kitchen  chair.  That 
would  be  listed  as  a  research  material? 

IRWIN:  If  I'm  using  it  in  the  research  toward 
one  of  my  writing  projects,  yes.  Anything, 
basically,  that  I  purchase  is  being  used  for  my 
writing. 

THE  COURT:  So  on  April  19,  1990,  when  you 
buy  something  at  Lockeford  County  Flower, 
do  you  think  you,  for  $42.50,  do  you  think 
you  bought  flowers? 

IRWIN:  Physically,  I  probably  did.  However, 
what  1  am  purchasing  is  an  item  I  can  re- 
search. 

THE  COURT:  So  you  buy  flowers  and  then  you 
write  about  the  flowers?  You  write  about  pur- 
chasing the  flowers?  What  do  you  write 
about? 

IRWIN:  No,  the — the  type  of  flower  arrange- 
ment 1  purchase  would  go  into  one  of  my 
works  in  progress,  in  the  description  of  a 
table  setting,  or  in  the  description  of  a  kind 
of  flower  arrangement  that  might  be  given  o^ 
received.  Unless  you  have — unless  you  can 
obtain  the  object,  you  can't  very  well  do  re- 
search on  it,  as  far  as  the  colors,  the  textures, 
what  you  use  that  object  for. 

THE  COURT:  What  did  you  do  with  the  flowers 
after  you  used  them?  Did  you  throw  them 
away? 

IRWIN:  I  would  presume  so,  yes,  because  that 
would  be  an  expendable  item  that — they  on- 
ly last  for  so  long. 

THE  COURT:  Okay.  Mr.  Irwin,  do  you  agree  with 
the  tax  commissioner's  adjustment  ot  $1,421 
from  your  Schedule  C  for  1991?  The  com- 
missioner says  that  that  was  not  self-employ- 
ment income  hut  rather  it  was  a  gambling 
winning. 

IRWIN:  Whew.  1 — you  know,  1  concur  with — 
with  the  logic,  and  the  commissioner's  trying 
to  be  helpful.  The  only  pmblem  that  1  have 
is,  when  I  look  at  it,  it  was  during  a  research 
trip  to  Reno,  and  1  went  in  and  researched 


what  gambling  on  video-poker  machines  was 
like,  since  that  was  sort  of  unique,  and  1  hap- 
pened to  make  a  winning.  And  1  figured  that 
since  1  made  the  winning  while  1  was  doing 
research  for  writing,  I  should  take  it  as  writ- 
ing income. 

THE  COURT:  Okay. 

IRWIN:  I  was  just  trying  to  put  it  in  the  right 
context. 


[Essay] 

THE  GOSPEL 
ACCORDING  TO 
GREENSPAN 


From  "Central  Bankism,"  by  Edward  Luttwak,  in 
the  November  14,  1996,  issue  of  the  London  Re- 
view of  Books.  Luttwak  is  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  in 
Washington.  His  essay  "The  Middle-Class  Back- 
lash" appeared  in  the  January  J  996  issue  o/ Harp- 
er's Magazine. 


A 


fanatical  religion  has  swept  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  recent  years:  central 
bankism.  Its  high  priests.  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  and  his  European 
counterparts,  believe  in  a  devil  and  are  dedicat- 
ed to  the  struggle  against  it — in  this  case,  infla- 
tion. Common  sense  suffices  to  oppose  high  in- 
flation and  to  fear  hyperinflation  as  the  death  of 
currencies,  but  it  takes  the  absolute  faith  of  reli- 
gion to  refuse  even  very  moderate  inflation  at 
the  cost  of  immoderate  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic stagnation,  as  the  Europeans  have  been 
doing,  or  at  the  cost  of  slow  economic  growth 
for  years  on  end,  as  in  the  United  States. 

Like  many  religions,  central  bai^ikism  has  its 
sanctuaries,  and  these  inspire  as  much  awe  as 
any  great  cathedral — from  the  majestic  Bank  of 
England  to  the  Greek  temples  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  Washington,  from  the  solidity  of 
the  Banque  de  France  to  the  massive  moderni- 
ty of  Germany's  Bundesbank.  In  these  sanctu- 
aries the  pontiffs  constantly  strive  to  assert 
their  independence  from  secular  politicians, 
mere  mortals  voted  in  and  out  of  office  by  the 
ignorant  masses.  Although,  like  other  public 
officials,  they  receive  their  salaries  from  the 
taxpayers,  central  bankers  claim  the  right  to  ig- 
nore the  public  will.  They  invariably  remain  in 
c^ffice  for  terms  of  papal  length  often  prema- 
turely renewed  for  fear  of  disturbing  financial 
markets.  And  when  these  high  priests  do  at  last 
retire,  they  are  frequently  elevated  to  financial 
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sainrhoiKl,  rheir  every  fleering  opinion  reveren- 
tially treasured,  their  caiulidacy  tor  any  posi- 
tKui  ot  six-cial  trust  eagerly  accepted,  their  very 
names  talisinanic,  as  with  PaLil  Volcker  on 
Wall  Street  and  tar  heyond. 

Because  their  power  deri\es  largely  froin 
their  supreme  command  ot  the  crusade  against 
the  devil  ot  inflation,  central  hankers  naturally 
see  his  insidious  presence  everywhere.  Very  of- 
ten, they  detect  "disturhing  signs  of  incipient 
inflation,"  or  even  "alarming  warnings  of 
mounting  inflationary  pressure"  in  iiutput,  em- 
ployment, and  wage  statistics  that  many  re- 
spected economists  view  with  equanimity  or 
find  downright  reassuring.  True,  every  time  new 
statistical  indicators  are  puhlished,  there  are 
calls  from  some  quarters  for  slightly  lower  inter- 
est rates  to  achieve  a  hit  more  growth,  hut  such 
outhreaks  of  heresy  are  easily  quashed 

Shy  the  high  priests, 
imple,  definitive  proof  ot  the  doctriiial  su- 
premacy of  central  bankism  can  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  any  pt)licy  initiative  hraiided  as  "infla- 
tionary" is  usually  rejected  out  of  hand.  By  con- 
trast, the  term  "deflationary"  has  no  resonance  at 
all.  Although  it  is  occasionally  used  as  a  purely 
technical  term  to  express  falling  prices,  deflation 
might  more  properly  be  used  to  describe  what 
the  central  hankers  have  given  us:  overrestrictive 
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hscal  and  monetary  policies  that  strangle  growth, 
policies  that  in  the  1930s  brought  about  the 
Great  L\>pression,  pc^litical  chaos,  dictatorship, 
and  war.  Inflatiini  hits  the  instrument  of  money 
while  deflation  has  an  immediate  impact  on 
people,  denying  them  the  opportunity  to  work 
and  earn,  and  to  buy  goods  and  services,  which 
would  allow  others  to  work  and  earn.  Indeed,  in 
the  United  States  central  bankism  has  resulted 
in  falling  real  wages;  although  unemployment  at 
the  end  (.if  1996  remained  at  5.3  percent,  more 
than  half  of  all  American  jobs  pay  less  now  in 
constant  dollars  than  they  did  twenty  years  ago. 
No  wonder,  as  President  Clinton  keeps  boasting, 
millions  of  new  jobs  keep  being  created  (a  quar- 
ter of  a  milliori  were  created  last  December 
alone):  American  labor  is  so  cheap. 

Ot  course,  it  is  true  that  real  incomes  and 
real  wealth  canmit  be  created  by  printing  mon- 
ey, that  inflation  hurts  the  poor  disproportion- 
ately as  well  as  rich  bondholders  and  everyone 
who  lives  on  a  fixed  income.  Inflation  benefits 
smart  speculators  and  all  who  are  already 
wealthy  enough  to  own  real  estate  and  other 
marketable  assets.  It  is  also  true  that,  if 
unchecked,  inflation  naturally  accelerates  into 
hyperinflation,  which  not  only  destroys  curren- 
cies but  also  degrades  economic  efficiency — as 
people  run  to  spend  their  suitcases  full  of  baiik 
notes  instead  of  working — and  may  even  wreck 
the  entire  financial  structure  of  a  society. 

Inflation,  then,  is  bad;  and  hyperinflation, 
very  bad  indeed.  But  it  is  just  as  true  that  defla- 
tion is  bad  and  that  hyperdeflation  is  disas- 
trous. In  economic  theory,  deflation  should 
have  no  consequences  at  all,  because  any  up- 
ward movement  in  the  value  of  money  (i.e., 
falling  prices)  can  be  nullified  by  a  cmTipensat- 
ing  reduction  in  wages.  In  practice,  however, 
prices  resist  going  diiwn,  and  very  few  employ- 
ees anywhere  at  any  time  accept  wage  cuts 
withiiut  the  most  hitter  resistance — even  in 
the  United  States,  with  its  mass  immigration, 
increasingly  unfavorable  labor  market,  and 
weak  unions.  Contrary  to  theory,  theii,  defla- 
tion starves  economies;  with  deflation,  more- 
over, people  feel  poorer  and  spenel  less  simply 
because  the  nominal  value  ot  their  houses  and 
other  assets  is  falling.  Inflation  and  deflation 
should  therefore  be  viewed  as  equally  objec- 
tionable; they  shoLild  resoLind  in  our  ears  as 
equi\'alent  e\'ils,  like  flood  and  dri)ught.  It  is  the 
greatest  triumph  ot  central  bankism 
that  only  inflation  is  viewed  as  sinful. 


H 


.  ow  did  the  ascendance  of  the  central 
bankers  come  about?  How  did  the  employees  of 
one  public  institution  assume  a  priestly  status, 
bec<Mning  more  powerful  in  many  ways  than 
I'irime  ministers  or  presidents?  One  heard  very 
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little  about  them  in  the  three  postwar  decades 
of  rapid  economic  growth,  sharply  rising  in- 
comes, and  widening  prosperity.  Only  during 
the  Thirties,  not  coincidentally  the  years  of  the 
Great  Depression,  were  they  as  prominent  as 
they  are  now.  A  world  in  crisis  followed  with 
bated  breath  every  pronouncement  from  the 
lips  of  the  Bank  of  England's  Montagu  Nor- 
man, Germany's  Hjalmar  Schacht,  and  their 
lesser  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
With  tragic  consequences  tor  millions  of 
American  families,  and  tar  more  terrible  reper- 
cussions in  Europe,  governments  almost  every- 
where accepted  the  central  bankers'  remedy  lor 
the  Depression,  which  was  to  deflate,  detlate, 
deflate,  by  cutting  public  spending  and  restrict- 
ing credit.  One  result  was  that  Hitler's  rise  to 
power  was  accelerated  by  ma.ss  unemployment. 
We  now  know  that  the  central  hankers  were 
completely  wrong.  The  only  way  tt)  retloat  the 
sinking  economies  of  the  Thirties  was  to  start 
the  chain  reaction  of  demand  by  sharply  in- 
creasing government  spending,  and  never  mind 
a  bit  of  inflation.  Had  the  hig  boys  of  the  world 


economy  led  the  way,  by  inflating  and  by  im- 
porting first,  to  generate  more  demand  for  their 
own  exports,  everyone  would  have  come  out 
just  fine.  But  only  a  tew  adventurous  souls,  and 
only  one  reputable  economist,  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  dared  to  contradict  what  seemed  to  be 
common  sense,  and  even  they  were  hesitant. 
The  central  bankers,  by  contrast,  were  utterly 
certain  that  they  were  right,  just  as  they  are 
now;  and  they  gave  exactly  the  same  advice 
that  they  are  giving  now,  the  only  advice  cen- 
tral bankers  ever  give:  tighten  credit,  restrict 
spending,  hold  hack  demand. 

Another  reason  tor  the  rise  ot  central 
bankism  as  the  prevailing  wisdom  ot  the  age  is 
institutional:  while  the  value  ot  money  is  pro- 
tected with  tierce  determination  by  the  central 
bankers,  industry  and  labor  have  no  such  exalt- 
ed detenders,  only  mere  governments  and  par- 
liaments now  greatly  inhibited  by 
the  decrees  ot  central  bankism. 


l_-^ike  all  religions,  central  bankism  de- 
mands sacrifices  trom  the  taithtul.  Catholics, 
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Jews,  and  Muslims  ha\-e  it  rarhcr  easy  by  com- 
parison: ccnrral  hankism  resembles  the  Aztec 
tairh  in  irs  dem.mJs  tor  human  sacrifice.  So  tar, 
\vc  ha\e  yet  to  see  central  bankers  climb  pyra- 
uuJs  to  cut  out  the  palpitating  hearts  of  young 
men  arid  virgins  with  obsidian  knives,  but  not  a 
single  one  oi  them  hesitates  to  impt)se  le\els  ot 
unemployment  that  year  after  year  deprive  mil- 
licMis  oi  young  people  of  the  opportunity  e\en 
to  start  a  career.  Indeed,  the  central  bankers 
have  all  the  moral  certitude  ot  the  Aztec 
priests.  Gathered  together  last  August  with 
their  host  Alan  Greenspan,  in  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyoming,  the  central  baiikers  congratulated 
themselves  at  length  on  their  success  in  reduc- 
ing inflation  by  keeping  real  interest  rates  high; 
they  did  not  pause  to  depkire  miserable  growth 
rates.  As  it  is,  the  estimated  1996  growth  rates 
tor  the  G7  countries  (the  United  States,  Cana- 
da, Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan) 
average  out  at  1.8  percent,  which  guarantees 
rising  unemployment  simply  because  both  the 
size  of  the  labor  force  and  its  productivity  are 
increasing  somewhat  faster.  Still,  in  Jackson 
Hole  the  central  bankers  competed  tor  the  prize 
ot  calling  tor  the  lowest  inflation  rate. 

France  was  the  surprise  winner  ot  this  defla- 
tion Olympics.  Untroubled  by  an  economy  not 
merely  stagnant  but  in  rigor  mortis,  with  a  lev- 
el ot  unemployment — above  12  percent — un- 
seen since  the  Great  Depression,  the  French 
were  enormously  proud  oi  their  amazingly  low 
1.3  percent  inflation  rate,  a  full  0.2  percent  be- 
low Germany's!  It  was  as  if  the  defeats  of  1870 
and  1940  had  been  undone. 

Indeed,  there  was  heady  talk  of  ascending  to 
the  paradise  ot  central  bankism:  a  zero  inflation 
rate.  It  would  only  be  a  matter  oi  eliminating 
budget  deficits  by  scrapping  more  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  ot  maintaining  interest-rate  disci- 
pline, orders  easily  handed  down  from  the  mag- 
nificent heights  of  Jackson  Hole  to  the  \-ulgar 
crowd  of  Eurcipe's  18  million  unempKiyed. 

As  for  Alan  Greenspan,  he  has  nothing  what- 
seiever  to  worry  about,  because  in  the  United 
States,  slow  grtnvth  (just  over  2  percent  annual- 
ly), a  5  percent  unemployment  rate,  anel  falling 
wages  are  all  now  accepted  as  perfectly  normal, 
or  even  as  good  news.  The  ^tage  has  been 
reached  in  which  any  spurt  ot  taster  growth,  any 
fall  in  unemployment,  is  very  bad  news  indeed 
for  Wall  Street  and  tor  all  of  us,  because  it  will 
only  lead  the  Feeleral  Reserxe  to  increase  inter- 
est rates  m  or^ler  to  "cool  ^lown  the  economy." 

In  tact,  nobody  knows  the  exact  rate  ot  unem- 
ployment below  which  wages  start  rising,  push- 
ing prices  Lipward.  Economists  continue  to  i.le- 
bale  the  issue,  but  the  Fed  takes  no  chances. 
Greenspan  inx'ariably  ens  on  the  siele  of  caution: 
a  million  peo|ile  c;in  lose  their  jobs  because 


higher  interest  rates  might,  perhaps,  keep  infla- 
tion at  one-tenth  of  one  percent  below  what  it 
might  ha\e  been.  In  the  name  of  the  holy  strug- 
gle against  inflation,  the  central  hinkers  decree, 
the  public  must  sacrifice. 


[Obser\'ations| 

GENIUSES  WITH 
BACK  HAIR 


From  "A  Statistical  Association  Between  Liberal 
Body  Hair  Growth  and  Intelligence,"  a  study  by 
Dr.  A.  G.  Alios.  Alias,  a  psychiatrist  at  the  Chester 
Mental  Health  Center  in  Chester,  Illinois,  read  the 
paper  last  July  in  London  at  the  Eighth  Congress  of 
the  Association  of  European  Psychiatrists. 


S, 


ince  liberal  body  hair  appears  to  he  a  char- 
acteristic of  lower  forms  of  primates,  such  as 
apes,  people  have  an  instinctual  aversion  to 
the  idea  that  hairy  men  may  be  smarter  than 
thcise  who  are  relatively  hairless. 

That  there  is  an  association  between 
chest/body-hair  growth  (including  beard  growth) 
and  general  intelligence  struck  me  in  1973  when 
1  met  a  very  hirsute  African-American  psychia- 
trist. It  occurred  to  me  that  while  this  man  was 
quite  hairy,  the  famous  black  boxers  of  the  time 
were  not.  1  discussed  this  idea  with  him,  it 
caught  his  fancy,  and  he  gave  me  some  data  that 
reinforced  my  initial  impressitm.  Since  then,  I 
have  checked  and  rechecked  many  samples,  and 
1  have  discovered  a  definite  pattern. 

1.  A  sample  composed  ot  male  members  of 
the  American  Mensa  society  (who  have  very 
high  IQs)  yielded  significantly  higher  body-hair 
ratings  than  those  trtmi  two  control  samples  of 
Caucasian  men.  On  a  scale  ot  I  to  9,  about  50 
percent  of  the  Mensa  men  had  body-hair  rat- 
ings higher  than  5,  whereas  only  31  percent 
and  28  percent  ot  the  two  control  samples  had 
similarly  high  ratings. 

2.  Thirty-five  percent  of  male  U.S.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  members  had  body-hair 
ratings  of  6  or  higher,  compared  with  2 1  per- 
cent and  19.4  percent  iif  two  control  groLips 
taken  from  the  general  population. 

V  Body-hair  ratings  ot  6  or  higher  were  not- 
etl  in  42  percent  ot  a  griuip  of  103  South  Indi- 
an male  medical  students,  compared  with  12 
percent  of  101  South  Indian  manual  laborers. 

4-  Only  one  of  the  fifteen  (6.6  percent)  Cau- 
casian heavyweight  boxing  champions  ot  the 
past  one  hundred  years  had  a  body-hair  rating 
higher  than  5. 
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From  the  photographs  illustrating  balloon-tivisting  tricks  in  various  books  by  balloon  artist  Aaron  Hsu-Flanders.  Step  I  of  "Pig/ Hippopotamus" 
(left)  and  Step  W  of  "Snail"  (center)  are  from  Hiu-Flander' s  hook  More  Balloon  Animals.  Step  22  of  "Winnie  the  Pooh"  (right)  is  from 
Balloon  Cartoons  and  Other  Favorites.  Hm-Flanders  lives  in  Cambridge ,  Massachusetts. 


5.  Among  thirty  Caucasian  bodybuilders,  the 
fourteen  with  sixteen  or  more  years  of  educa- 
tion were  significantly  more  hirsute  than  the 
sixteen  with  twelve  years  of  education. 

What  my  findings  show  is  that  if  a  man  is 
very  hirsute,  the  chances  are  high  that  he 
will  be  above  average  in  intelligence.  My 
findings,  however,  do  not  prove  that  the 
hairier  you  are  the  smarter  you  will  he.  I  have 
come  across  many  coiifirmed  mentally  retard- 
ed black  and  white  men  who  are  ct)nspicu- 
ously  hirsute. 

Some  anecdotal  examples:  Albert  Einsteiii 
was  (body)  hairless,  as  are  Bill  Gates  (proba- 
bly), Bill  Clinton,  and  Ronald  Reagan.  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  notably  hirsute  but  far  less  so 
than  his  brothers,  Bobby  and  Ted.  George 
Bush  had  only  a  few  hairs  on  his  chest.  Robin 
Williams,  whose  brain  works  almost  like  a  su- 
percomputer, is  markedly  hirsute,  and  Peter 
Sellers  was  still  more  apelike.  Chess  champion 
Gary  Kasparov  is  very  hirsute,  and  so  is  his  In- 
dian rival  Viswanathan  Anand,  but  Anatoly 
Karpov  is  probably  smooth-skinned. 

Lastly,  1  came  across  a  pair  of  fraternal  twins 
in  a  colleague's  high  school  yearbook.  Accord- 
ing to  the  descriptions  that  accompanied  their 
pictures,  one  of  the  brothers,  who  was  not  con- 
spicuously hirsute,  was  athletic  but  his  academ- 
ic achievements  were  rather  modest.  The  other 
brother,  "Fuzzy,"  was  valedictt)rian,  class  presi- 
dent, and  had  won  several  academic  awards. 


[Scale] 

LAUGHER  CURVE 


From  a  ranking  of  "styles  of  everyday  humorous 
conduct"  developed  by  Kenneth  H.  Craik  et  al. 
The  researchers  asked  a  group  of  university  stu- 
dents to  rate  the  behavior  traits  below  on  a  scale  of 
1  to  9,  with  9  being  "extremely  desirable"  and  I 
being  "extremely  undesirable ."  The  study  appeared 
in  the  Fall  J  996  issue  of  Humor:  International 
Journal  of  Humor  Research,  published  by  Moti- 
ton  de  Gruyter  in  Berlin. 


TRAIT 


AVG.  RATING 


Appreciates  the  humorous  potential  of 

persons  and  situations  8.3 

Displays  a  quick  wit  and  a  ready  repartee  7.8 
Uses  good-natured  jests  to  put  others  at 

ease  7.6 

Has  an  infectious  laugh  that  starts  others 

laughing  7.5 

Finds  intellectual  wordplay  enjoyable  7.1 

Prefers  recounting  comic  episodes  from 

real  life  to  telling  jokes  6.5 

Enjoys  kidding,  ribbing,  and  joshing  others  6.1 
Uses  humor  to  gain  the  affection  and 

approval  of  others  5.8 

Jokes  about  probleins  to  make  them  seem 

ridiculous  or  trivial  5.7 
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Finds  himior  in  rhc  cveryJay  bchavinr  ot 

animals  5.2 

Imitates  rhc  humorous  style  nt  a 

professional  comedian  5.2 

Reveals  otherwise  unacknowledi^ed 

motives  through  humorous  hehavior  5.2 

Enjoys  limericks  and  nonsense  rhymes  4.*-^ 

Makes  jokes  abiiut  the  macahre  .uid  the 

grotescjue  4-5 

Is  droll  4.5 

Has  a  reputation  as  a  practical  joker  4-5 

Laughs  without  discriminating  between 

more  and  less  clever  remarks  44 

Einphasizes  the  humor  of  an  anecdote 

with  nudges  and  other  gestures  4.3 

Has  a  suggestive,  insinuating  laugh  4.^5 

Tells  bawdy  stt)ries  with  gustt),  regardless 

ot  audience  4.2 

By  smiling  at  certain  points  in  discussions, 

focuses  attention  on  awkwartl, 

embarrassing,  or  hidden  issues  4-1 

Does  not  hesitate  to  repeat  a  remark  that 

was  not  duly  appreciated  3.9 

Relishes  scatological  anecdotes 

(bathroom  humor)  3.6 

Jokes  about  others'  imperfections  3.5 

Takes  special  delight  in  ethnic  jokes  3.5 

Spoils  jokes  by  laughing  before  finishing 

them  3.5 

Insists  on  explaining  jokes  after  telling 

them  2.5 


[Essay] 

A  ROOM  WITH 
TOO  MUCH  VIEW 


From  A  Place  oi  My  Own:  The  Education  of  an 
Amateur  Builder,  hy  Michael  Pollan,  to  be  Imh- 
lished  this  mouth  hy  Randmn  House.  PolLvi  is  Edi- 
tor-at'Larne  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
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look  at  a  vvini.low  long  ciiiHigh,  and  you 
begin  to  see  that  it  is  not  only  a  material  object 
but  the  embodiment  ot  a  relationship — be- 
tween the  self  on  one  siLle  of  the  glass  antl  the 
wkler  world  on  the  other.  Whenever  a  wini^low 
looks  out  on  the  street,  it  tells  a  story  about  the 
social  workl  we  inhabit;  v\'hen  its  gaze  is  on  the 
landscape,  it  usually  has  something  to  say  about 
our  relationships  to  nature. 

When  I  was  a  boy  m\'  jiarents  built  a  sLimmer 
home  on  the  beach  that  was  designed  in  thrall 
to  the  modernist  dream  of  transparency,  ani.1 
speciheally  to  the  Utopian  prnmiNe  of  plate  glass: 
the  elimination  of  the  b.irriers  rh;it  wall  us  oft 


from  nature.  The  house  was  a  modihed  A-frame 
bLiilt  on  the  open  plan,  with  its  kitchen,  living 
room,  and  dining  area  all  flowing  together.  The 
facade  of  the  house  was  almost  entirely  glazed:  a 
picture  window  dominated  one  side,  sliding 
glass  doors  the  other,  and,  above,  vertical  plates 
of  gla.ss  rose  all  fhe  way  up  into  the  tall  peak. 
Except  for  the  slightest  structural  reinforce- 
ment, the  glass  was  undivided:  there  were  few 
things  as  architecturally  unfashionable  in  1965 
as  a  muntin  bar  on  a  window. 

A  half-dozen  other  houses  were  similarly  de- 
l^loyed  along  our  strip  ot  sand  dune,  and  to- 
gether they  resembled  a  flock  of  weathered  gray 
birds  perched  on  a  wire,  all  staring  intently  at 
the  t)cean  ahead,  iione  risking  a  sidelong 
glance.  Indeed,  our  house  had  only  a  couple  of 
windows  on  its  side  walls,  and  these  were  of  the 
cheapest  construction,  strictly  for  ventilation. 
It  was  the  big  view  that  my  parents  had 
bought,  and  it  was  the  big  view  and  nothing 
else  that  our  house  was  going  to  stare  at. 

One  thing  that  struck  me  about  our  glass  wall 
and  its  hundred-dollar  view  (aside  from  the  fict 
that  the  living  room  was  always  too  hot  and  you 
never  entered  it  unless  fully  dressed,  even 
though  the  only  creature  apt  to  look  in  was  a 
gull)  was  that  the  ocean  was  best  appreciated 
from  the  couch,  as  it  you  were  watching  a  movie 
screen,  which  the  proportions  of  the  picture 
window  closely  approximated.  It  must  be  a  con- 
vention of  our  visual  culture  that  an  image  of 
roughly  the.se  proportions  says.  Look  no  further: 
here's  the  whok  {picture,  hecau.se  I  can't  remember 
ever  feeling  the  urge  to  get  up  from  the  couch 
and  take  a  closer  look.  A  smaller  t)r  squarer  win- 
dow, on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  invite  us  to 
step  up  to  it  and  peek  out,  to  glimpse  what  lies 
beyond  the  frame  on  either  side. 

My  parents'  view  alsi)  acciuainted  me  with 
the  peculiar  distancing  effect  of  plate  glass. 
Ours  was  double-glazed — the  technology  that 
made  glass  walls  feasible,  if  not  quite  practi- 
cal— and  unless  the  sliding  glass  door  had  been 
left  ajar,  the  seal  of  the  wall  was  complete.  You 
saw  the  waves  break  white  out  beyond  the 
dunes  but  hean.1  nothing;  w;itched  the  sea  grass 
bend  and  flash  under  the  breeze  but  felt  noth- 
ing. There  was  a  deadness  to  it,  a  quality  of 
having  already  happened.  The  view  seemed  far 
away,  static,  and  inaccessible,  except  of  course 
to  the  eye. 

Our  picture  window's  horizontal  format 
probably  contributed  to  this  impression.  As 
paii"iters  understand,  the  horizontal  dimension 
is  the  eye's  natural  field  ot  play,  the  axis  along 
which  it  ordinarily  takes  in  the  world.  CJom- 
pared  with  a  vertical  format,  which  is  more 
likely  to  engage  the  whole  body,  uniting  the 
viewer  into  the  picture  as  if  through  a  tloor,  the 
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horizontal  somehow  seems  cooler,  Jisemhixl- 
ied,  more  cerebral. 

Only  much  later  did  1  understand  that  my 
parents'  picture  window  contained  its  own  im- 
plicit philosophy  of  nature,  and  it  is  perhaps 
not  quite  so  benign  a  one  as  its  air  of  sheer  ap- 
preciativeness  might  have  suggested.  Granted, 
compared  with  the  attitude  of  fear  or  antago- 
nism toward  the  outdoors  implied  by  the  tiny 
windows  you  find  on,  say,  an  old  colonial,  the 
modern  picture  window  tells  a  considerably 
friendlier  story  about  nature,  which  it  puts  on  a 
kind  of  pedestal.  Yet  like  anything  installed  on 
a  pedestal,  nature  in  the  picture  window  is  held 
at  arm's  length,  regarded  as  an  aesthetic  object. 
As  its  name  implies,  the  picture  window  turns 
the  stuff  of  nature  into  a  landscape,  the  very 
idea  of  which  implies  separation  and  observa- 
tion and  passivity — nature  as  spectator  sport, 
which  suited  my  father  the  great 
indoorsman  just  fine. 
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ut  exactly  what  kind  of  landscape.'  For 
the  picture  window  doesn't  make  a  picture  out 
of  any  old  stretch  of  nature.  Nobody  ever 
placed  one  directly  in  front  of  a  forest  or  the 
face  of  a  boulder,  and  my  parents  never 
thought  to  put  theirs  on  the  wall  that  faced  a 
grove  of  gnarled  heetlebung  trees,  lovely  as 
that  was.  No,  a  picture  window  must  give  the 
horizon  its  due,  and  the  content  of  the  view 
will  always  be  something  special,  by  which  we 
usually  mean  "picturesque." 

Implied  in  the  very  idea  of  a  picture  window 
is  an  assumption  that  there  is  a  "special"  nature 
entitled  to  our  gaze  and  care,  and  an  ordinary 
nature  that  is  not.  In  this,  the  picture  window 
is  in  tune  ideologically  with  tourism  and  envi- 
ronmentalism,  both  of  which  lavish  their  at- 
tention on  those  landscapes  that  most  nearly 
resemble  wilderness — places  unpeopled,  tinae- 
less,  and  pristine;  nature  "out  there" — at  the 
expense  of  all  those  ordinary  places  where  most 
of  us  live  and  work,  and  which  often  need  just 
as  much  ot  our  attention  and  care. 

The  picture  window  also  tells  a  more  subtle 
and  insidious  story  about  point  of  view,  about 
the  idea  of  a  frame.  By  eliminating  mnntins 
(which  call  attention  to  the  window  as  a  win- 
dow) and  stretching  out  horizontally  to  the  pe- 
ripheries of  our  field  ni  vision,  the  picture  win- 
dow suggests  that  its  view  of  nature  is  perfectly 
objective  and  unmediated:  Thh  is  it,  hnw  it  real- 
ly is  out  there.  And  the  full-scale  glass  wall  goes 
even  iLirther,  dropping  the  "out  there"  from  the 
claim,  since  now  any  distance  between  our- 
selves and  nature  has  supposedly  been  elimi- 
nated. If  the  picture  window  resembles  a  pair  of 
eyeglas.ses  so  large  the  wearer  loses  sight  of  the 
frame,  the  glass  house  is  a  pair  "i  contact  lens- 


[Shades] 

THE  BLUES 


5540W 


Forever 


5540W 


Forever 


5470W 


Cloudy  Day 


5540W 


Forever 


From  Remarks  (in  Color,  a  series  nf  paintm^s  liy  Peter 
Wegner,  a  Portland,  Oregon,  artist.  Wegner  uses  the 
aetiial  colors,  names,  and  eude  numbers  of  the  standard 
system  used  by  hardware  stores  for  mixirig  paints.  His 
work  is  currently  on  display  at  the  Cleveland  Center  for 
Conternporary  Art. 
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es.  Tlie  cunct'it  ot  its  niorc  radical  transparciicy 
is  that  rho  traine  can  he  oliminared  alui}:icthcr, 
lca\  in'4  lis  wirh  a  perfect  apprehension  iit  na- 
ture, a  clear  seein)ii  with  nothing  interposed 
save  this  inctinsequential  pane  ot  fj;lass — whose 
own  reality  everything  h;is  heen  done  to  sii[v 
press.  Could  it  he  that  one  of  the  reasons  pic- 
ture windows  seem  so  dated  today  is  that  we've 
learned  to  distrust  any  such  claims  to  omni- 
science and  ohjectivity? 

But  perhaps  the  tallest,  and  most  thoroughly 
discredited,  tale  told  hy  plate  glass  is  of  man's 
power  and  nature's  henignity.  The  promise  of 
modernity  was  that  we  could  master  nature 
with  our  technology  and  science,  arul  what 
hetter  way  to  express  that  mastery — flaunt  it, 
eveti — than  huilding  walls  and  houses  made  of 
glass?  Humankind  has  outgrown  the  need  for 
shelter  from  nature,  the  glass  wall  declares; 
refuge  can  now  give  way  to  pure  prospect.  E\'en 
as  a  child,  I  was  made  aware  of  the  ahsurdity  of 
this  particular  conceit  every  time  the  weather 
hureau  issued  a  hurricane  warning  tor  our 
stretch  o(  Atlantic  seahoard.  My  father  and  I 
would  scamper  up  ladders  to  crisscross  the  great 
glass  wall  with  wehs  ot  masking  tape.  The  tape 
was  supposed  to  help  the  glass  withstand  the 
gales,  and  these  flimsy  paper  muntins  did  st)me- 
how  make  us  feel  marginally  safer  as  the  wind 
hlew.  After  a  few  years  of  hurricane  alerts, 
however,  the  glass  wall  and  its  hig  view  had 
heen  scarred  hy  the  fossilized  traces  ot  yellow- 
ing tape  glue — a  fitting  rehuke  to  the  dream  ot 
a  perfect  transparency. 
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SURROUNDSOUND 


From  an  anecdote  hy  Graham  Nash  that  ivas  pi^st- 
cd  last  May  on  HyperRnst,  a  Weh  site  devoted  to 
Neil  Yoi«i|j.  The  story  jirst  apfieared  in  a  booklet 
that  accompanied  CSN,  a  1991  set  of  jimr  com- 
l)act  discs  hy  Crosby,  Stills  &  Nash. 
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once  went  down  to  Neil's  ranch,  am.!  he 
rovve^l  me  our  to  the  mRklle  ot  the  lake.  Then 
he  waved  at  .someone  in\'isihle,  and  music  start- 
ed to  play  from  the  countryside.  I  realized  Neil 
had  his  house  wired  as  the  left  speaker  and  his 
ham  wired  as  the  right  speaker.  And  from  the 
shore  Elliot  Mazer,  his  engineer,  shouted,  "How 
is  it.'"  And  Neil  shouted  hack,  "More  harn!" 


THE  BASEMENT  WAR 


From  "C-hc;  Lambert,"  by  }(maihan  franzen,  in 
the  Summer  1 996  i.s.sue  o/  The  Paris  Review;  the 
story  is  part  of  a  novel  to  be  published  next  year  by 
Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux.  Franzen's  essay  "Per- 
chance to  Dream"  appeared  m  the  April  1996  is- 
sue of  Harper's  Magazine. 
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t's  the  fate  ot  most  Ping-Pt)ng  tables  in 
home  basements  eventually  to  serve  the  ends 
of  other,  more  desperate  games.  When  Alfred 
retired  he  appropriated  the  eastern  end  of  the 
table  for  his  banking  and  correspondence.  At 
the  western  end  was  the  portable  color  TV  on 
which  he'd  intended  to  watch  the  local  news 
while  sitting  in  his  great  blue  chair  but  which 
was  now  fully  engulfed  by  Good  Housekeepings 
and  the  seasonal  candy  tins  and  baroque  but 
cheaply  made  candleholders  that  Enid  never 
quite  found  time  to  transport  to  the  Nearly 
New  consignment  shop.  The  Ping-Pong  table 
was  the  one  field  on  which  the  civil  war  raged 
iipenly.  At  the  eastern  end  Alfred's  calculator 
was  ambushed  by  tTiral-print  pot  holders  and 
souvenir  coasters  from  the  Epcot  Center  and  a 
device  for  pitting  cherries  that  Enid  had  owned 
tor  thirty  years  and  never  used;  while  he,  in 
turn,  at  the  western  end,  tor  absolutely  no  rea- 
son that  Enid  ct)uld  ever  fathom,  ripped  to 
pieces  a  wreath  made  of  spray-painted 
pinecones,  filberts,  and  Brazil  nuts. 

To  the  east  of  the  Ping- Pong  table  lay  the 
workshop  that  housed  his  metallurgical  lab,  the 
industry  underpinning  the  seamless  prosperity 
of  the  house  above.  The  gray  dust  of  evil  spells 
and  the  enchanted  cobwebs  of  a  place  that 
time  had  forgotten  cloaked  the  thick  insLilating 
bricks  of  the  electrical  arc  furnace,  the  Hell- 
mann's  Real  Mayonnaise  jars  tilled  with  exotic 
rhodium,  with  sinister  cadmium,  with  stalwart 
bismuth.  Something  as  daily  and  friendly  as  a 
pencil  still  occupieel  the  random  spot  on  the 
workbench  where  Alfred  had  laid  it  in  a  differ- 
ent (.lecade;  the  passage  ot  so  many  years  im- 
bued the  pencil  with  a  kind  ot  enmity. 

Worse  than  a  palace  in  ruins  is  a  palace 
abandoned  and  decaying  and  untouchcLl:  if  it 
were  ruined  it  cou-ld  be  buried.  A  ceramic  cru- 
cible oi  .something  metallurgical  still  sat  inside 
the  furnace.  Asbestos  mitts  hung  from  a  nail  be- 
neath two  certificates  oi  U.S.  patents,  the 
frames  warped  and  sprung  by  dampness.  The 
only  dust-free  objects  in  the  room  were  a  wicker 
lo\'e  seat  on  a  drop  cloth,  a  can  ot  Rustoleum 
and  some  brushes,  ani.1  a  couple  ot  YUB.AN  coffee 
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From  Floral  Arrangements,  a  series  ofphoto^aphs  taken  with  a  pinhole  cameut  by  Roe  Ethridge.  His  work  was  on  display  lau  September  at  the 
Anna  Kustera  Gallery  in  New  York  City.  Ethridge  lives  in  Atlanta. 


cans  that  despite  increasingly  irrefutable  olfac- 
tory evidence  Enid  chose  not  to  believe  were 
filling  up  with  her  husband's  urine,  because 
what  earthly  reason  could  he  have,  in  a 
house  with  two  and  a  half  bath- 
rooms, for  peeing  in  a  YUBAN  can? 


U. 


ntil  he  retired,  Alfred  had  slept  in  an 
armchair  that  was  black.  Between  his  naps  he 
read  Time  magazine  or  watched  60  Minutes  or 
golf.  On  weeknights  he  paged  through  the  con- 
tents of  his  briefcase  with  a  trembling  hand. 
The  chair  was  made  of  leather  that  you  could 
smell  the  cow  in. 

His  new  chair,  the  great  blue  one  now  situat- 
ed to  the  west  of  the  Ping-Pong  table,  was  built 
for  sleeping  and  sleeping  only.  It  was  over- 
stuffed, vaguely  gubernatorial.  It  smelled  like  the 
inside  of  a  Lexus.  Like  something  modern  and 
medical  and  impermeable  that  you  could  wipe 
the  smell  of  death  off  easily,  with  a  damp  ckith, 
before  the  next  person  sat  down  to  die  in  it. 

The  chair  was  the  only  major  purchase  Al- 
fred ever  made  without  Enid's  approval.  I  see 
him  at  sixty-seven,  a  retired  mechanical  engi- 
neer walking  the  aisles  of  one  of  those  midwest- 
em  furniture  stores  that  only  people  who  con- 
sider bargains  immoral  go  to.  For  his  entire 
working  life  he  has  taken  naps  in  chairs  subor- 
dinate to  Enid's  color  schemes,  and  now  he  has 
received  nearly  five  thousand  dollars  in  retire- 
ment gifts.  He  has  come  to  the  store  to  spend 
the  better  part  of  this  on  a  chair  that  celebrates, 
through  its  stature  and  costliness,  the  only  ac- 
tivity in  which  he  is  truly  himscll.  After  a  life- 


time of  providing  for  others,  he  needs  even 
more  than  deep  comfort  and  unlimited  sleep; 
he  needs  public  recognition  of  this  need.  Un- 
fortunately, he  fails  to  consider  that  monu- 
ments built  for  eternity  are  seldom  comfortable 
for  short-term  accommodation.  The  chair  he 
selects  is  outsized  in  the  way  of  professional  bas- 
ketball shoes.  It's  a  lifetime  chair — a  mechani- 
cal engineer's  chair,  a  chair  designed  to  func- 
tion under  extraordinary  stress,  a  chair  with 
plenty  of  margin  for  error.  On  the  minus  side 
it's  so  much  larger  than  any  person  who'd  sit  in 
it — is  at  once  so  yielding  and  so  magnificent — 
that  it  forces  its  occupant  into  the 
postures  of  a  sleeping  child. 


W, 


hen  Alfred  went  to  China  to  see  Chi- 
nese mechanical  engineers,  Enid  went  along, 
and  the  two  of  them  visited  a  rug  factory  to  buy 
a  rug  for  their  family  room.  They  were  still  un- 
accustomed to  spending  money  on  themselves, 
and  so  they  chose  one  of  the  least  expensive 
rugs.  It  had  a  design  from  the  Book  of  Changes 
in  blue  wool  on  a  field  of  beige.  The  blue  of  the 
chair  Alfred  brought  into  the  house  a  few  years 
later  vaguely  matched  the  blue  of  the  rug's  de- 
sign, and  Enid,  who  was  strict  about  matching, 
suffered  the  chair's  arrival. 

Soon,  though,  Alfred's  hands  began  to  spill 
decaffeinated  coffee  on  the  rug's  beige  ex- 
panses, and  wild  grandchildren  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  left  berries  and  crayons  underioot, 
and  Enid  began  to  feel  that  the  rug  was  a  mis- 
take. It  seemed  to  her  that  in  trying  to  save 
money  in  life  she  had  made  many  mistakes  like 
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this.  She  reached  the  pciint  of  thinkinj^  it 
vvoLikl  ha\e  heen  better  to  buy  no  n\^  than  to 
buy  this  ru^.  Finally,  as  Alfred  went  to  sleep  in 
his  chair,  she  grew  bolder.  Her  own  mother 
had  left  her  a  tiny  inheritance  years  ago,  and 
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B^  W.  S.  Mcnvin.  in  the  December  1996  issue  i>j 
Poetry.  Merwm  is  the  authin,  most  recently,  of 
The  Vixen. 


Our  own  city  had  the  second  highest 

Vn  rate  in  the  country  yielding 

only  to  Hagerstown  Maryland 

we  boasted  aged  somewhere  around  eleven 

taking  credit  for  it  thinking  we  might 

even  be  first  it  was  fundamental 

knowledge  closer  to  home  than  the  famous 

roller  coaster  down  at  Rocky  Glen 

which  we  agreed  was  one  of  the  world's 

most  dangerous  with  its  hairpin  trestle 

out  over  the  water  and  the  whole  thing 

about  to  collapse  a  lady  got  on 

back  in  the  summer  with  a  baby 

and  when  they  got  off  the  baby  was  dead 

but  the  steady  aura  of  the  unspeakable 

emanated  from  figures  like  Jenny 

Dee  the  reigning  madam  whom  we  had  not  seen 

but  we  all  knew  she  rode  in  a  chauffeur-driven 

black  Cadillac  with  flags  on  the  fenders 

and  was  friends  with  the  mayor  the  Chamber 

of  Commerce  and  the  police  it  was  a  mile 

exactly  to  the  coLirthouse  downtown 

by  the  shortcut  over  the  embankment 

and  along  the  weedy  right-of-way  to  the  iron 

truss  across  the  already  stove-black 

Lackawanna  drunks  who  tell  in  there 

were  known  to  be  blown-up  and  all  shades  of 

blue 
by  the  time  they  were  hshcLl  mit  on  the  South 

Side 
the  paint  was  worn  oft  the  top  of  the  truss 
where  we  ran  across  it  into  the  smell 
of  the  gasworks  which  haunted  us  part  way 
up  the  steep  cobbles  past  the  one  gray  Imuse 
all  by  itself  with  its  shades  drawn  tight 
and  lights  on  in  the  daytime  we  never 
saw  anyone  go  in  or  come  out  of  there 
two  dollars  to  the  best  of  our  belief 
on  the  tar  sii.le  ot  the  street  whispering 
through  the  cold  echoes  under  the  railroad  bridge 


she  had  made  certain  investments.  Interest  had 
been  added  to  principal,  certain  stocks  had  per- 
formed rather  well,  and  now  she  had  an  in- 
come ot  her  own.  She  reconceived  the  family 
r(H)m  in  greens  and  yellows.  She  ordered  fab- 
rics. A  paperhanger  came,  and  Alfred,  who  was 
napping  temporarily  in  the  dining  room,  leaped 
to  his  feet  like  a  man  with  a  bad  dream. 

"You're  redecorating  a}>ainV' 

"It's  my  own  money,"  Enid  said.  "This  is  how 
I'm  spending  it." 

"And  what  about  the  money  I  spent.'  What 
about  the  work  1  did?" 

This  argument  had  been  effective  in  the 
past,  but  it  didn't  work  now.  "That  rug  is  nearly 
ten  years  old,  and  we'll  never  get  the  coffee 
stains  out,"  Enid  answered. 

Alfred  gestured  at  his  blue  chair,  which  un- 
der the  paperhanger's  plastic  drop  cloths  looked 
like  something  you  might  deliver  to  a  power 
station  on  a  flatbed  truck.  He  was  trembling 
with  incredulity,  unable  to  believe  that  Enid 
could  have  forgotten  this  crushing  refutation  of 
her  arguments,  this  overwhelming  impediment 
U)  her  plans;  it  was  as  if  all  the  unfreedom  and 
impossibility  in  which  he'd  spent  his  seven 
decades  of  life  were  embodied  in  this  four-year- 
old  hut  (because  of  its  high  quality)  essentially 
brand-new  chair.  He  was  grinning,  his  face 
aglow  with  the  awful  perfection  of  his  logic. 

"And  what  about  the  chair,  ther\?"  he  said. 
"What  about  the  chair!" 

Enid  looked  at  the  chair.  Her  expression  was 
merely  pained,  no  more.  "I  never  liked  that 
chair." 

This  was  probably  the  most  terrible  thing 
she  could  have  said  to  Alfred.  The  chair  was 
the  only  sign  he'd  ever  given  of  having  a  per- 
sonal vision  ot  the  future.  Enid's  words  filled 
him  with  such  sorrow — he  felt  such  pity  for  the 
chair,  sLich  solidarity  with  it,  such  astonished 
grief  at  its  betrayal — that  he  pulled  off  the  drop 
cloth  and  sank  into  its  leather  arms  and  fell 
asleep.  (This  is  one  way  of  recognizing  a  place 
ot  enchantment:  a  suspiciously  high  incidence 
of  narcolepsy.) 

When  it  became  clear  that  both  the  rug  and 
Alfred's  chair  had  to  go,  the  rug  was  easily 
shed.  Enid  advertised  in  the  free  local  paper 
and  netted  a  nervous  bird  of  a  woman  who  was 
still  making  mistakes  and  whose  fifties  came 
out  ot  her  purse  in  a  disorderly  roll  that  she  un- 
peeled  and  flattened  with  shaking  fingers. 

But  the  chair.'  The  chair  was  a  monument 
ani.1  a  symbol  and  could  not  be  parted  from  Al- 
fred. It  could  only  be  relocated,  and  so  it  went 
into  the  basement  aiid  Alfred  followed.  And  so 
m  the  house  of  the  Lamberts,  as  in  the  gerontoc- 
racy of  which  they  were  a  part,  as  in  the  country 
as  a  whole,  lite  came  to  be  lived  underground.    ■ 
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Long  Distance 
from  Working  Assets. 


Tastes  great,  Less  billing. 

Forget  plain  vanilla  long  distance  and  switch  to  Working  Assets.  We  offer  the  same 
service  as  AT&T"  MCI'"'  and  Sprint"  but  we  offer  it  witli  interstate  base  rates  that  are 
actually  a  little  lower.  And  now  when  you  sign  up,  our  less-billing  long  distance  comes 
with  a  FREE  pint  of  great-tasting  Ben  &  Jerry's®  and  60  FREE  minutes  of  long  distance 
calling.  But  that's  not  all  we're  serving  up.  We  donate  1%  of  your  bill  to  nonprofit  causes 
you  care  about.  This  year  we  raised  nearly  $2.5  million  for  groups  like  Greenpeace,  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  and  Amnesty  International.  So  save  money,  save  the  world,  and 
save  room  for  dessert.  Just  mail  the  coupon  below.  Or  call  to  get  this  sweet  deal:  800-788-8588. 
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Sounds  like  a  sweet  deal.  Sign  me  up. 

Complete  and  return  this  coupon  to:  Working  Assets  Long  Distance,  701  Montgomery  Street,  Fourth  Floor,  San  Francisco,  CA 
941  II.  List  all  your  area  codes  and  numbers  (including  unlisted  numbers)  to  be  connected.  Please  indicate  if  your  phone  is  cellular. 

Name 

Address 

Working  Assets" 


VhiDic  I 


Pbniic  2 


Long        Distance 


Sii;ihitiiie  Date 

My  current  carrier  is:    D  AT&T        Cl  MCI        D  Sprint        fJ  Other 


800-788-8588 


And  now  a  word  from  our  attorneys:  I  ntulcrsr.ind  tii.K  hy  si^nin^  this  funii,  1  .iiirliun/c  Wi.rkrnn  Assets  Long  Disrance  to  switch  nic  ro  their  service.  When  i  switch,  mv  loci)  piionf  conip.inv  m.iv  .Tpply  .1  one- 
time switching  fee.  1  also  iinderst.ind  that  1  may  h.ive  only  one  long  dtstan.e  catncr  p.i  phone  liiu  II  W.irking  Assets  changes  its  inrerexchange  company,  they  will  cover  any  additional  switching  lees  charged 
to  me,  Wofking  Assets  will  mail  me  a  certificate  good  lor  (,()  rHlT  miniiics  ol  intersMie  calling  The  credit  will  he  at  the  1,000  mile  ii.ght/weekenj  rate.  The  certificate  is  redeemed  hv  enchrsiiig  ii  into  any  hill 
I  choose.  Then  on  my  next  hill,  llie  Ml  I-IUT-  mimiles  will  he  ctediled  ,o  my  .iccounl.  Oiler  yoid  svli.  re  prohihm.l    Kale  coiiipjnsoiis  elfeclive  l/l/''7  and  siih|ecr  m  change,  ,    ,  ,„„ 
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Looking  for  the  sun  in 

Greenland's  endless  night 

By  Gretel  Ehrlich 


Our  country  has  wide  borders 
there  is  no  man  honi  has  travelled 
round  it . 

And  it  bears  secrets  in  its 
bosom  of  which  no  white 
man  dreams . 

Up  here  we  live  two 
different  lives;  in  the  Sum- 
mer, under  the  torch  of 
the    Warm   Sun;    in    the 
Winter,  under  the  lash  of  the 
North  Wind. 

But  it  is  the  dark  and  cold  that 
make  us  think  most. 

And  when  the  long  Darkness 
spreads  itself  over  the  country, 
many  hidden  thing.s  are  revealed, 
and  men's  thoughts  travel  along  devi- 
ous paths. 

— Blind  Amhrosiiis 


''I'^his  morninf:  a  siinJoK — a  rain- 


T 


htiw-like  rinj^  arciunJ  rhe  sun — 
looms  so  lartje  it  seems  to  encircle  the 
visible  world.  As  1  move,  it  moves.  I 
watch  it  slide  across  something  stuck:  a 
ship  that  has  frozen  into  the  ice  of  Frobisher 
Ray.  I  am  taking  ott  from  kialuit,  a  town  in  Arc- 
tic Canaela  where  I've  been  strandeel  tor  several 
days,  and  as  my  plane  taxis  out  oiito  the  run- 
way, the  sundog  bilk)ws  and  shudders,  dragging 
itself  across  black  ice,  too  heavy  to  leave  the 
ground.  Then  the  plane  eloes  rise  and  so  do  the 
spectral  rays  of  the  sundog — a  bright  porthole 
into  an  Arctic  winter's  permanent  twilight.  1 


pass  through  its  waverin 
hoop  and  it  breaks. 

People  always  ask 
Why  do  you  want  to  gi 
north,  especially  at  thi 
time  of  year?  There' 
nothing  up  there 
But  Greenlander 
know  the  oppositt 
is  true:  "Summer  i 
lots  of  hard  work 
All    we    do    i' 
catch  fish  to  fee 
our  dogs  through 
the    winter.    Wt 
don't  have  time  ti 
visit  or  see  one  anoth- 
er. In  winter  the  fjord.' 
are  paved  with  ice.  We  gc 
out  with  our  dogs  every  day 
That's  when  we  are  happy.' 
Which  is  why  Pm  on  my  wa\ 
to  Uummannac],  midway  up  the 
west  coast,  to  travel  by  dogsled  with 
ten  huriters  to  Thule — the  northernmosi 
part  of  the  country — or  as  tar  as  we  can  go. 

1  delight  in  the  spare  landscape  out  thi. 
plane  winciow — ice  oceans  and  ice  mountains 
and  clouds  full  of  ice.  So  much  of  what  Ameri- 
cans live  with  is  an  econiimic  landscape — 
malls,  stores,  and  movie  theaters,  ski  slopes  ant.1 
theme  parks — in  which  one's  relationship  to 
place  has  to  do  with  boredom,  undisciplincLJ 
need,  and  envy.  The  Arctic's  natural  austerity 
is  richness  enough,  its  physical  clarity  a  form  ot 


( irctcl  Ehrlich  is  the  niithur  oj  Qlic^tlons  of  Heaven,  which  ivill  he  jmhlished  hy  Beacon  l^ress  m  March.  Her  last  picci 
jor  Harper's  Mat;a:ine,  "Time  on  Ice,"  appeared  in  the  March  l'^^)2  issue. 
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voluptuousness.  Who  needs  anything  more? 

The  first  time  I  visited  Greenland  was  two 
summers  after  a  near  fatal  lightning  strike.  My 
heart  had  stopped  and  started  several  times,  and 
the  recovery  from  ten  thousand  volts  ot  elec- 
tricity surging  through  my  hrain  took  years.  To 
live  nose  to  nose  with  death  pruned  away  emo- 
tional edacity  and  the  presumption  of  a  future, 
even  another  sunrise.  Life  was  an  alternating 
current  of  dark  and  light.  I  lost  consciousness 
hundreds  of  times,  and  death's  presence  was  al- 


wrap  ourselves  in  wool  blankets  and  sip  coffee 
while  a  mechanic  sweeps  snow  from  the  wings. 
The  blizzard  that  was  stranding  us  has  abated 
tor  a  few  hours,  and  by  the  time  we  get  off  the 
ground  1  can  see  a  glow  on  the  southern  hori- 
zon where  the  sun  will  rise.  But  1  am  flying 
north,  away  from  the  sun,  toward  day  that  is 
like  night  and  night  that  never  becomes  day. 
An  old  feeling  of  dread  fills  me:  the  claustro- 
phobia of  losing  consciousness,  of  not  being 
able  to  talk,  move,  or  see. 


ways  lurking — a  black  form  in  the  corner.  Life 
was  the  light  hovering  at  the  top  of  the  sea. 

Greenland's  treeless,  icebound  landscape  ap- 
pealed to  me  so  much  then  that  now,  three 
years  later,  I've  come  back.  Its  continut)usly 
shifting  planes  of  light  are  like  knives  thrown 
in  a  drawer.  They  are  the  layered  instruments 
that  carve  life  out  of  death  into  art  and  back  to 
life.  They  teach  me  how  to  see. 

My  plane  from  Iqaluit  to  Kangerlussuaq 
makes  an  unscheduled,  early-morning 
departure.  Every  seat  but  two  holds  strapped-in 
cargo;  the  steward  and  I  are  the  only  passen- 
gers. It's  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  made  colder 
by  a  hard,  northwesterly  wind.  In  the  cabin  we 


1|^\  Te  break  the  roof  of  the  storm  and  fly 
T  T  east,  then  veer  north,  crossing  the  63rd 
and  the  65th  parallels.  The  immanent  sun  is 
marked  by  a  neon-pink  eyebrow  in  the  south- 
east. "The  sun  is  lazy  in  winter,"  an  old  Inuit 
woman  at  the  airport  told  me.  "It  wiirked  so 
hard  all  summer,  now  it  doesn't  want  to  get  up. 
It  |ust  lies  there  and  sleeps  all  day." 

Days  before,  flying  from  Kuujjuaq,  Quebec,  1 
saw  a  ship  frozen  into  the  ice  at  Hudson  Bay  and 
thought  of  Henry  Hudson's  last  journey  in 
1610-11,  during  which  be  had  discovered  the 
bay  later  named  for  him.  After  leaving  winter 
quarters,  some  of  the  crew  members,  despairing 
of  the  continuous  ice  and  fog  and  dimini,shed 
food  supply,  refused  to  go  farther.  Moored  to  an 
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lit'  line-  sdliR-vvluic  III  |;iiii(s  l^.iy,  llir  inuliilDils 
t  lew  scui-il  ;iiul  liiiilliil  I  liulsdil,  (..isllli;^  linn 
iklriii  will)  Ills  son  ;iiul  six  ciilu-is  in  ilic-  sii.ilidp. 
I  lie-  null  iiiffis  s;iili.(l  iIh-  UisLOVcry  lioiiii-  s.ile-ly. 
I  liklsdii  ;iiul  I  Ik-  oil  his  vviix-  iK-vt-r  sc-in  iitjain. 

L^  lull  r  us  I  Inn  I  I di Ills  ;in-  while  rih  i  ;il!i's 
lliic.ulcil  Willi  junk  siijiuls  <il  llisli.  j-.iiilirr 
cMsl,  the  Ice  hcldw  hii-;iks  mid  ]>l;iuk'ls  slc-|v 
pin)4-sldiu's  dii  wliitli  id  iii:iki-  inir's  c^iiilidiis 
vv;iy.  C  )iit  diH'  vviiKldw  ;ii'c  llu-  iiiininlnins  of  Ba(- 
liii  Ishiiul;  ;i  (;isi -iiidvinj,'  river  pours  oul  frum 
ihi-iii,  Ms  nllirs  lid:i-ii  111  phiii-  ;is  if  to  ic-;i(.h  me 
lessdiis  I  HI  III  Mil  Id  I  111'  till  in  Mil):  ll);il  ii  c  is  liiui', 
lime  IS  lll^hl,  ll^lll  IS  speed,  :iiui  spei'il  Iimi-s  ll^;l)l 
e(|u;ils  ikirkiu'ss,  (  n  el  si-  im  ire  iee. 

It  IS  iiidiiiiii(^,  jliiidsi  niiK-  dVloik.  Bi-lweei) 
hlizziirils,  somewhere  oui  over  IVillin  IViy,  ;i 
ld\v-riiliii)4  sun  i^isls  iis  hiillimu  es:  ishiiuls  iif 
lie   shine   Wllliin   hdilles  iil   vv;iler   lli;il    li;i\'e   liii 


isl.lluls,    .11  II  I    I  si.  1 1  his   dl    Lllul    lie  1. 1 1    W  II  I  III  '.    llplddl 

III  1  (  ml  I  mills  ( >l  ii  e,  I 'ill  I  I  ml  ihe  dihei  uiiuldw, 
111   iIk     lidilh,   ,111    llhlli'd   \\eili;e   li;is   heeii   li.iiii 
liieleil   :ii',;iuisl    I  he   se.i.    We   .lie    ilyiD);    llild   ihc 
e.lllli'.   sh.uldW,     I  ll.ll    IS   ihe  ikiikliess,   I  he   ,'\  1 1 
I  II    lili'hl  li  H   wl  III  h  I  .1111  hdiiliil. 


I) 


fcfc  I    \i  1  yiiil  see  I  ll.ll   I  111111111' .'"  1 1 11    dill  \\  I  mi.  II I 
,\l  ll.illli  I  ,lsks. 

••Wh.ii'" 

"  I  hill        I  ml    iheie  ii\ei    llie  se:i.   Il    Is  ihe   I  >.ilk 
I  dlilllli'  up,  1 1  le  IJ.IiMl    I  '.II  k  !" 

^  I  "^he  se:i  is  i  ,ilm,  .iml  :i\\  I  like  sinnmils  si:iiul 
I    .ii\iiiisi  ihe  sk\ ,  Mdiniii!;  dill  dill    w  null  i\\ , 
liirlil    dill    I  III    I  II  III  I     I'l  II    .1   III!  iliieiil    I    II  rl   h.ll 


;ilHeJ  helween  the  Iwii.  Then  ikiwn  clllickl 
ilwinilles  Id  iwilii^hi.  A  hkuk  hi, ink  olfoj^  in 
nKiiinsi  ihe  horiZdn:  ihe  pi  ikir  iii^ht  ;idv;incir)K 

The  Inuil  say  rhal  only  the  cjcdlunaat — tlu 
while  |x-ople  -are  afraicl  of  (he  dark,  wherea 
hskiniDS  like  nothin)^  heller  ihan  lon^^  winii 
tiays  of  eonvivialily. 

"Is  there  a  crealion  stury,  a  hei^inniii^?" 
once  asked  an  Iniiii  arc  haeolof^ist. 

"Thar  m)es  idd  I, II  hack,"  he  said,  "it  was  ^' 
dark  I  hen,  Idd  dark  Id  kiuiw  anylhinj^." 

\\  ^e  land  al   ihe  did  airhase  ai   Kanyerlu 
T  T    siiac|,  iransler  lo  a  smaller  plane,  and  II 

luirili  Id  llulissat.  There,  al  midday,  the  sun  i 

like  a  fire  hiirninj^  on  the  horizon,  hut  after  ; 

lew  hours  ii  drops  mil  of  si^hi . 

The  heliiopiei   lo  I  ]iiiiiiiiani)ai|  is  j^rdundcc 

hy  had  wealhei.   I   slay  Willi   lihsahelh  Jul,  ; 

yiiiint,'  ddiidi  whd  Is  chief  uf  si, ill  al  llulissat'; 
regional  hospital  and  visit; 
her  oiiilyint^  patients  b^ 
doyslcd.  She  is  red-faced 
idinhdyish,  and  stocky,  witF 
a  physician's  speedy  abrupt 
ness  and  i  enderhi'arl  ec 
courai^e.  I  lei  In  uise  smidl; 
like  I  III  kill  hell  scraps  sht 
)4els  Iroiii  the  hdlel  next  dooi 
and  leeds  Id  her  do^js. 

^1  '^hlee  d.iys  lalel,  ihe  lieli- 
1    I  iipiei   Id  I  liininiannac 
lill  s  up  I  lin  lUf^h   liii^erin^ 
siidw    shdwers    thai    have 
liirned  llulissal's  (ew  hours  o 
dayli|4hl  u,^':\y.  U|i  above,  ovci 
the  waters  of  Disko  Bay,  tlit 
sun  burns  a  bole  on  ihe  hori 
:on,  lis  lon^^  wake  i il  Ii,l;I)I  ; 
Ion  h  sl  Ilk  111].;  noil  h  al    I  he 
dai  k  ness    illli  i   W  hit  1 1    we    lly 
BcddW,    eai  h    u  c'her^;    Is    ; 
nniiialure  c  mil  ineni   wall)  it; 
dWl)   lilli|iiiilse   lliliis  and   Im  if.'-l  lllj^eled   l|dids, 
sluiip  peaks  and  slupnii;  plains.  Where  an   u  e 
helj;   li.is  idllapsed    inln   llsell,   lis  hinkeli   pail 
h,i\'e  I  iildled  and  ale  lli  lal  llu.;  in  hLii  k  w  alel  ;  n  i 
dlliei    pi, lies,   ilii    111    lldiii    has  shalleied   inn 
elon^^a(ed  rec  lanj^les  like  hloi  ks  i  il  hasall  u   n  n  I 

Inslead  dl  llyiii!'  oxei  ihe  iiinunlanis,  we  ll\ 
way  dill  ,iiul  ,iiiiiiiul  ihe  Nuussii,n|  reiiinsiila,  ,i 
rdn).;li  lliiiiiih  III  land  llial  sinks  mil  iiiln  hallin 
Ba\',  sep.iMlni"  the  IdWii  III  lliiliss.ii  limn  I  liili) 
liiaiili,ii|  I  |iilil,  I  he  idea  Is  ih.il  II 's  s,iler  In  ailln 
iiil.ile  down  mild  ue  lh,iii  mild  .i  siinwy  iiinuii 
I. nil  I  he  Lilhel  i  il  lll\  (  ileelihilidu  lllelld  ,'\lei|,i 
ILililliiiind  dldWiied  III  lliis  l|md  when  she  was 
seven  \i',ils  did.  I  le  li,ld  been  hiililin!',  when  he 
lei  I  1 1 II I  III! 'b  ihe  u  e  w  lib  ,ill  Ins  ddi.;s.  "I  asked  ni\ 
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grandmother  why  people  have  to  die,  and  slie 
told  me  it  was  something;  arraiij:,'ed  hy  the  spirits. 
Some  people  have  thick  candles  that  last  a  long 
time.  His  wasn't  so  hig.  And  so  he  went  di)wn  to 
where  the  goddess  of  the  sea  lives." 

Once  the  storm  overtakes  us,  winds  huttet 
the  helicopter,  an  old  Sikorsky.  Its  one  hlade  oi 
hope  holds  us  ahove  ice,  ocean,  sea  goddesses, 
land  the  certain  death  that  Arctic  waters  hring. 

LTummannaq.  Latitude  70.  We  follow  the 
'  fjord  where  Aleqa's  father  disappeared. 
Snow-covered  cliffs  rise  up,  wounded  and 
scarred  by  glacier  traffic  over  their  rocky  flanks, 
and  the  last  of  the  twilight  disappears.  We  pass 
the  village  of  Niaqornat  out  on  the  western 
end  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  mountains 
turn  from  rock  to  cloud.  For  a  moment  a  half- 
moon  comes  up  above  the  storm  as  if  greeting 
us.  Then  we  auger  down  into  a  chaos  of  snow, 
falling  away  from  the  gaudy  metallic  glow  far  to 
the  south,  toward  black,  pitching  water  where 
a  smooth  floor  of  ice  should  have  been. 

I'm  in  Uummannaq  agaiti,  a  town  of  1,400 
people  and  6,000  dogs  perched  on  a  rock  is- 
land, cast  off  from  Greenland  near  the  head  of 
a  fjord.  Long  ago  the  sun  stopped  rising  here, 
and  I  can  only  wonder  if  it  will  ever  come 
again.  It's  3:00  P.M.  and  the  lights  are  on  all 
over  the  settlement.  What  is  called  day  here  is 
something  else  entirely;  here  the  sky  has  not 
yet  become  a  lamp  tor  human  beings.  1  only 
want  to  sleep. 

Friends  have  arranged  a  house  for  me.  It  is 
reached  hy  a  long  series  of  rickety  wooden 
stairs  over  steep,  snow-covered  rock.  At  the 
top  sits  a  two-room  house,  uninsulated  and 
with  no  running  water,  that  looks  down  on  the 
town  and  harbor  below.  From  my  window  1  can 
see  the  grocery  store,  the  post  office,  the  ware- 
house, the  administration  building,  and  the 
bakery  on  one  side  of  the  harbor;  on  the  other, 
the  Uummannaq  Hotel,  the  Grill-Baren — a 
Greenlandic-style  fast-food  place — and  a  clin- 
ic; and  on  the  far  side,  the  Royal  Greenland 
fish  factory.  Fishing  boats  are  frozen  into  the 
harbor,  and  the  seal  hunters'  skiffs  are  laid  hel- 
ter-skelter on  top  of  the  ice. 

Fiur  I'.M.  looks  like  niielnight,  and  the  L\^1U, 
loise  is  cacophonous.  Biini^lled  up  in  wool 
pants,  down  parka,  and  sealskin  mittens  with 
dog-hair  ruffs  at  the  wrist,  1  trudge  rhrough  a 
village  lined  with  prim  Hanish-style  bciuses 
painted  yellow,  bkie,  or  green.  Once,  the  Inuit 
people  lived  in  peat,  stone,  and  whalebone 
houses  that  in  winter  were  lined  with  rime  ice. 
When  the  sun  rerurnei.1  they  removeil  ihe  roofs 
to  let  the  rooms  thaw. 


Each  yard  has  a  sled,  twelve  or  foLirteen 
Greenlandic  huskies  (each  chained  on  a  long 
line),  a  drying  rack  hung  with  halibut  to  teed 
the  dogs,  and  seal-  and  polar-bear  skins  pulled 
taut  on  stretchers  and  leaned  against  the 
hoLise  to  dry. 

Kids  shoot  by,  four  to  a  sled,  narrowly  missed 
by  a  dogsled  climbing  the  hill  the  other  way. 
Men  and  women  push  prams  with  babies  whose 
tiny  hands  reach  up  to  touch  dangling  mobiles  of 
si-jft-sided  whales  and  seals.  Female  dogs  in  heat 

The  sun  burns  a  hole  in  the  horizc^n, 

its  long  wake  of  light  a  torgh  striking  north 

at  the  darkness  into  which  we  fly 


run  loose  through  town,  as  do  all  puppies,  and  as 
each  passes  through  a  new  neighborhood  of 
chained  dogs,  howls  and  moans  erupt — the 
sounds  of  excitement  arid  longing.  I  feel  rather 
Linnecessary  in  this  world  of  dogs.  Local  taxis 
zoom  up  and  down  the  hills,  taking  grocery  shop- 
pers home,  and  through  the  window  of  a  tiny 
woodworking  shop  whose  lights  are  on,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  two  graphic  posters — beaver 
shots — of  naked  white  women  on  the  wall. 

Morning.  The  current  crisis  is  that  the 
fjords  have  not  iced  over.  Without  ice, 
there  is  no  way  to  get  to  other  villages.  We  are 
prisoners  here,  and  my  dogsled  trip  to  the 
north  may  he  doomed. 

Far  out  near  the  head  of  the  fjord  there  is  a 
piece  of  ice  shaped  like  a  heart  within  a  heart- 
shaped  opening  of  black  water.  My  own 
heaiL — which  stopped  once  and  started  again 
unaided — is  almost  too  cold  to  heat,  arid  any- 
way, tor  whtim?  Down  there  in  the  water  the 
sea  goddess  lives.  Her  long  hair  is  tangled  and 
full  oi  lice,  and  no  one  will  comb  it  clean.  She 
is  unhappy,  the  old  people  say,  and  there  are 
no  anoakkncp — shamans — to  pacify  her.  That  is 
why  tliere  is  no  ice. 

^j^^oday  I  meet  a  man  who  knows  all  about 
a.    trees  but  has  never  seen  one  growing.  He's 
llie  local  dogsled  maker.  Each  district  has  a  dis- 
tinct sled-making  style. 

The  shop  is  high-ceilingei.1,  with  handsonie 
Danish-modern  workbenches  where  sL\ls  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  are  being  constructed.  As  we  vv;ilk 
between  rliL-m  he  explains  that  for  the  runners, 
which  must  be  strong  but  flexible  for  traveling 
over  rough  ice  or  rock,  he  buys  whole  trees  from 
Denmark  that  have  been  split  in  halt  and  air- 
dried.  When  cutting  and  shaping  them  he  is 
cai\'lul  to  march  the  left,  or  outer  concave,  sii^le 
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ot  the  Iol;  ro  the  icti  side  ot  the  sled,  and  the 
ri^ht,  or  inner  convex,  side  to  the  rii^lu  side. 
Otherwise  the  runners  will  hreak,  he  tells  me. 

Sleds  vary  in  size  according  to  tiinction.  The 
lonti  sleds  used  to  hunt  narwhal  in  the  spring, 
when  the  sea  ice  is  hreakiiiL;  up,  are  ei).:hteen 
teet  lony,  whereas  slei.ls  tor  local  travel  and  seal 

Against  the  lxxis'  constant  conversation 

about  social  hierarchy^urgent  matters  oe 

food,  sex,  and  rank— 1  lie  alone  in  my  bed 


hunting  may  he  only  six  or  eight  teet  long.  On 
sleds  to  he  used  tor  long  trips  at  any  time  ot  the 
year,  he  reintorces  the  handles  and  joints  with 
sheet  metal,  and  the  crosshars  that  make  up  the 
floor  ot  the  sled  must  he  fastened  at  alternating 
lengths  into  the  runner.  It  not,  the  runner  will 
hreak  through  the  grain  ot  the  wood. 

It's  Friday  afternoon,  and  already  the  other 
workers  in  the  shop  are  drinking  warm  Tuhorg 
heer.  On  the  floor  1  lay  a  topographical  map  of 
the  Uummannaq  Fjord  and  the  Nuussuaq 
Peninsula.  They  gather  around  to  show  me 
which  canyon  they  go  up  to  get  across  the  top 
oi  the  mountains,  where  they  sleep  at  night 
(there  are  huts  along  the  way),  and  v\'here 
hunters  the  year  hetore  were  rescued  hy  heli- 
copter after  the  piece  of  ice  they  were  standing 
on  hroke  away  duriiig  a  storm.  They  also  show 
me  where  friends  have  disappeared  thnuigh  the 
ice — dogs,  dogsleds,  and  all. 

When  1  a.sk  it  the  ice  will  come  this  winter, 
they  look  out  the  windows  and  shrug.  Then  the 
sled  maker  says,  "The  time  hetween  the  full 
moon  and  the  new  moon — that  is  when  ice  al- 
ways comes.  When  the  weather  gri)ws  calm 
and  very  cold.  If  there  are  no  more  snowstorms, 
there  will  he  ice." 

Qilaq  taatnq.  The  sky  is  dark.  Scqineq.  The 
sun.  Sikii.  Ice.  Tarraq.  Shadow.  Aput . 
Snow.  Tarioq.  Darkness.  Kisimii[^lnin};,a.  1  am 
alone.  That's  my  vocahiilary  lesson  for  the  day 
from  a  mimeographed  Greenlandic-English 
dictionary  used  hy  Allied  troops  during  World 
War  11,  with  wiulIs  ahout  bombs,  warships,  tor- 
pedoes, an^l  CV-rman-speakmg  people.  In  read- 
ing the  expei^lition  notes  of  KnutI  Rasmussen,  I 
learn  that  words  usei.1  in  seances  are  different 
from  secular  words,  so  that  the  shamanic  word 
for  sea  is  aqiisoq  (thi'  soft  one),  rather  than  the 
usual  imaq. 

By  the  time  1  walk  home  trom  the  skxl  mak- 
er's shop,  the  skim  of  ice  is  gone  and  the  |iath- 
way  out  to  the  annual  ice  lisclI  for  drinking  wa- 
ter has  gone  to  liejuid. 


At  my  house  1  reail  ahout  dark  neliulae — iiii 
men.se  clouds  composed  of  the  detritus  of  dyin 
stars.  Their  function  is  unclear,  but  their  effe^  i 
in  the  universe  is  to  "produce  visual  extint 
tion."  Yet  the  nei">ulae  themselves  are  de 
tectable  because  of  "the  obscuration  the\ 
cause."  1  Kiok  up  at  the  sky.  The  dark  patche- 
between  constellations  are  not  blanks  hiii 
dense  interstellar  obstructions  through  which 
light  friJin  distant  suns  cannot  pass.  They  ar^ 
known  \arioiisly  as  the  Snake,  the  HorseheaJ 
the  Coalsack.  Darkness  is  not  an  absence  hut    i 
rich  and  dense  presence,  a  kind  of  cosmu 
chocolate,  a  forest  of  stellar  events  whose  exis- 
tence is  kiiown  only  by  its  invisibility. 

1)olar  days  are  almost  the  same  as  polai 
nights,  and  anyway,  the  streetlights  ir 
town  are  always  on.  1  try  to  keep  to  a  sched- 
ule— coffee  in  the  morning,  dinner  at  night 
then  sleep — hut  the  schedule  slides  into  the 
body's  own  understanding  ot  constant  dark, 
sleep  when  1  should  eat  anel  eat  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  A  recent  study  suggests  that  the 
eye  may  have  its  own  biological  clock,  sepa- 
rate from  the  one  in  the  brain.  Now  it's  possi- 
ble to  think  ot  eyes  as  circadiaii  timepiece; 
with  re.settable  daily  rhythms  in  the  retina  that 
orchestrate  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  hormone 
melatonin.  In  the  dark  and  near-dark,  1  won- 
der what  dances  my  eye  rhythms  are  inakiii^ 
and  if,  upon  reentering  the  world  of  all-da^ 
SLin,  1  will  be  blind. 

\nn  Andreasen  is  a  Faroe  Islander  whc 
followed  a  boyfriend  to  Greenland  anc 
decided  to  stay.  Her  house  is  next  door  to  the 
Children's  House  she  rmis  {or  children  whose 
own  homes  have  been  marred  by  domestic  vi- 
olence or  drugs.  In  the  m iridic  ot  the  night  i 
little  girl  is  brtuight  in.  She  has  just  witnes.sec 
the  beating  of  her  mother.  The  pt)licemar 
who  went  to  the  scene  is  a  friend  of  the  fami 
ly's,  and,  as  in  all  Greenland  towns,  there  i- 
no  bureaucratic  tangle  and  no  prison,  just  ; 
firm  suggestion  that  the  child  spend  the  iiigbi 
elsewhere. 

Ann  has  left  her  own  child,  who  is  sick  witl 
the  flu,  to  attend  ti)  the  newcomer.  Badly  shak 
en,  the  girl  is  given  hot  chocolate  and  cookies 
a  fresh  nightgown  and  toothbrush,  then  put  ti 
bed.  The  Children's  Holisc  is  modern,  .spotless 
and  cheerful  with  a  capacious  kitchen,  livinL 
and  arts  area,  computers  and  paints  and  tradi- 
tional crafts  tor  the  kids.  But  the  stories  Anr 
can  tell  are  a  litany  ot  tragedies — the  in- 
exitable  conse^iuences  of  a  fiercely  self-sufti 
cient  people  meeting  up  with  modern  Euro 
pean  lite,  despite  or  maybe  because  >• 
Denmark's  altruistic  socialism. 
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My  daily  walk  has  been  the  one  constant. 
Down  the  stairs  from  my  perched  green 
house,  1  stroll  along  the  rocky  edge  ot  town, 
past  the  inlet  where  yesterday  a  wave  generated 
by  a  calving  glacier  washed  fifteen  anchored 
boats  onto  the  road.  The  Danes  were  so  busy 
trying  to  save  their  pleasure  boats  that  they  tor- 
got  about  the  dogs  tied  up  at  the  shore.  The 
dogs  drowned. 

A  week  later.  Now  it's  mid-January.  A  dis- 
tant sound  of  thunder  jolts  me:  a  glacier 
calves,  and  waves  made  from  the  iceberg's 
birth  undulate  toward  shore.  Then  something 
catches  my  eye:  low  down,  from  between  two 
white  cliffs,  a  full  moon  begins  to  rise — almost 
too  enormous  for  the  mountains  that  flank  it.  I 
stand  mesmerized  on  the 
edge  of  the  island.  For  some 
time  the  moon  rises  so  slow- 
ly I'm  afraid  it  will  drop 
back  down.  But  moons  are 
not  betrayed  by  gravity. 
Soon  it  tops  the  icy  towers 
at  the  head  of  the  fjord  and 
brightens,  suddenly  rubes- 
cent,  as  if  it  had  just  been 
cut  from  ice  and  thrown  up 
in  the  air — the  absent  sun's 
pale  twin. 

iy /rorning.  I'm  not  living 
i.T  Aon  earth  or  ice  but  on 
rock  and  the  sharp  tooth  of 
Uummannaq  Mountain.  At 
eleven  the  peak  catches 
light  like  the  poisoned  tip  of 
an  arrow,  and  the  cliffs  that 
gave  birth  to  the  moon  last 
night  are  pink,  crimson,  and 
gold.  At  noon  there  is  a  bit 
of  light  in  the  sky,  but  not 
enough  to  read  by. 

Later,  maybe  2:00  A.M.  Against  the  dogs' 
constant  conversation  about  social  hierarchy — 
urgent  matters  of  food,  sex,  and  rank,  and  the 
general  angst  of  being  chained  on  dirty  patches 
of  rock  and  snow — I  lie  alone  in  my  bed.  The 
moon  is  down.  Unable  to  sleep,  I  drink  a  cheap 
bottle  of  blanc  de  noir — the  white  ot  the  black, 
the  foam  of  the  night,  the  light  hidden  within 
dark  grapes  and  made  to  sparkle.  But  how  do 
they  get  white  from  black?  How  do  they  sepa- 
rate the  two? 

When  all  the  blanc  is  gone  there  is  only 
noir,  ohscurum  per  obscuris,  a  dark  path  leading 
through  darkness.  The  Inuit  never  made  much 
of  beginnings,  and  now  I  know  why.  Because 
no  matter  what  you  do  in  winter,  no  matter 
how  deep  you  dive,  there  is  still  no  dayiight 


and  none  of  the  comprehension  that  comes 
with  light.  Endings  are  everywhere,  visible 
within  the  invisible,  and  the  timeless  days  and 
nights  tick  by. 

I  am  invited  to  dinner  at  a  local  painter's 
house  with  Ann  and  her  husband,  Ole  Jor- 
gen.  Ole  Jorgen  arrives  first  to  drop  oft  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  an  ashtray  almost  hits  him  in  the 
head.  The  artist — S. — and  his  wife  are  fighting. 
S.  has  been  drunk  for  days.  But  they  insist  we 
come  in.  S.  has  recently  suffered  a  stroke  and 
can't  walk.  Holding  court  in  his  unkempt 
house,  on  a  low  daybed  amid  empty  beer  bot- 
tles, he  looks  like  a  doomed,  deposed  king,  but 
his  conversation  is  bright. 

S.'s  Greenlandic  wife  sets  dinner  diiwn  on 


the  coffee  table.  It's  a  traditional  soup  made 
with  seal  meat  and  potatoes,  accompanied  by  a 
shrimp  and  cabbage  salad.  (Lettuce  doesn't  sur- 
vive the  trip  from  Denmark  to  Greenland.)  As 
the  evening  wears  on,  S.'s  talk  is  reduced  to  ex- 
pletives and  non  sequiturs.  He  adopts  a  British 
accent  and  says  "I  caun't"  over  and  over,  in- 
serting it  nonsensically  between  anyone's 
words.  It's  funny  at  first,  but  once  1  realize  there 
will  be  no  end  to  it  I  grow  bored. 

The  wine  has  turned  to  vinegar;  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  meal  S.'s  wife  vomits  in  the  kitchen 
sink.  As  we  try  to  finish  dinner  fire  engines  roar 
by  toward  Ann's  house,  and  we  race  outside  af- 
ter them.  They  pass  her  house  and  continue  up 
the  hill.  My  intention  is  to  keep  going,  but  Ole 
Jorgen  says,  "Yiui're  the  guest  of  honor!" 

I  talk  to  S.  about  his  paintings,  and  he  gives 
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me  some  sketches  he's  made  ot  the  harhor, 
white  clitts,  and  icehergs.  The  man  can  draw. 
When  the  evening  hnally  ends,  1  thank  him  tor 
the  gifts.  Alone  in  my  green  house,  1  hiindle 
myself  up  in  my  made-to-order  Feathered 
Friends  sleeping  bag  and  sit  by  the  window. 
The  tranquillity  of  perpetual  night  is  like 
starch  in  my  hrain. 

In  winter,  light  soLirces  are  reversed.  Snow- 
covered  earth  is  a  light,  and  the  sky  is  a  blot- 
ter that  soaks  up  everything  visible.  There  is  no 
sun,  but  there's  a  moon  that  lives  on  borrowed 
time  and  borrowed  light.  Home  late  from  hunt- 
ing, two  men  pull  a  sledge  laden  with  freshly 
killed  seals  up  a  hill,  dripping  a  trail  of  blood  in 
the  snow.  As  I  doze  oH,  1  i.lream  that  the  paths 
are  all  red  and  the  sky  is  ice  and  the  water  is 
coal.  I  take  a  handful  of  water  and  draw  with  it: 
in  the  frc^izen  sky,  I  draw  a  black  sun. 

Later  I  can't  sleep.  The  half-mcxin's  slow  ris- 
ing seems  like  a  form  of  exhaustion,  with  night 
trying  to  hold  the  moon's  head  down  under- 
water. It  bobs  up  anyway,  and  1,  its  captive  au- 
dience, catch  the  illuminated  glacial  cliffs  on 
the  surface  of  my  eyes.  The  moon's  light  is  re- 
flected light,  but  from  what  source?  The  sun  is 
a  flix)d  that  blinds  us,  a  sun  we  can't  see. 
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anuary  27.  The  glaciers  are  rix'ers,  the  sky  i- 
struck  solid,  the  water  is  ink,  the  mountain- 
are  lights  that  go  on  and  ott.  Siimetimes  I  lu 
under  my  sleeping  bag  on  the  couch  and  reciti 
a  line  from  a  Robert  Lowell  poem:  "Any  clen 
thing  that  blinds  us  with  surprise." 

1  sletp  by  a  cold  window  that  I've  opened  ,i 
crack.  Frigid  air  streams  up  the  rock  hill  and 
smells  like  minerals.  In  sleep  I  hear  the  crack 
ling  sound  that  krill  make  underwater.  Earliei 
in  the  day  the  chunk  of  glacier  ice  1  dumper! 
into  a  glass  of  water  made  the  same  sound. 

The  ice  came  from  the  top  of  a  long  tongut 
that  spills  out  at  the  head  of  this  fjord,  as  if  ii 
were  the  bump  of  a  tastebud  that  had  been 
sliced  off,  t)r  a  part  of  speech.  Now  it  has  melt 
ed  and  looks  floury,  like  an  unnecessary  word 
that  adds  conftision  to  insight.  But  when  I 
drink  it  down,  its  flavor  is  bright,  almost  pep 
pery,  bespeaking  a  clarity  of  mind  I  rarely  tasti 
but  toward  which  I  aspire. 

When  I  lie  back  in  the  dark,  the  pupils  of  m\ 
eyes  open. 

My  Uummanna(.|  friends  and  I  have  start 
ed  a  countdown  until  the  day  the  sun 
appears.  After  all,  there's  nothing  else  to  do. 
Days  pass.  1  try  to  distingiiish  the  shadowed 
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path  from  the  shadowed  world  hut  fail.  Then 
it's  February. 

The  real  is  fragile  and  inconstant.  The  unreal 
is  ice  that  won't  melt  in  the  sun.  1  walk  partway 
up  Uummannaq  Mountain  and  look  south.  The 
sun's  first  appearance  of  the  year  will  occur  in 
three  days,  but  for  now  the  light  is  fish-colored — 
I  a  pale,  silvery  gray,  like  the  pallor  between  night 
•  and  day.  I  try  to  remember  the  feel  of  sun  on  my 
face,  but  the  dark  mass,  the  rock  body  of  Nuus- 
suaq  Peninsula,  drives  the  sensation  away. 

In  the  night  there  is  none  of  the  old  terror  of 
the  sun  going  down  and  never  coming  up 
again,  the  terror  that  heart  patients  feel,  be- 
cause the  sun  is  already  gone,  and  I'm  alive, 
and  the  darkness  is  a  cloak  that  shelters  me.  As 
I  walk  down  the  mountain  to  the  town  dump, 
patches  of  frostbite,  like  tiny  suns,  glow  on  my 
cheeks.  They  burn  like  lamps,  and  1  wonder  if, 
later,  they  will  cast  enough  light  to  read  by,  if 
they  will  help  me  to  see. 

Later  1  walk  around  the  room  tryuig  to  lift 
the  dark  cover  of  night  with  a  flashlight  in  my 
hand,  as  if  its  fading  beam  were  a  shovel.  I'm 
trying  to  understand  how  one  proceeds  from 
blindness  to  seeing,  from  seeing  to  vision. 

In  Greenland's  early  days  a  young  shaman 
would  come  to  the  old  angakkoq  and  say,  Tako- 
rusuppara.  "I  come  to  you  because  I  desire  to 
.  see."  After  purifying  himself  by  fasting  and  suf- 
fering cold  and  solitude,  he  would  sit  on  a  pair 
of  polar-bear  pants  beside  the  old  man,  hidden 
from  the  villagers  by  a  curtain  of  skin,  and  in 
time  would  receive  qaamaneq — a  light  suddenly 
felt  in  his  body,  an  inexplicable  searchlight 
that  enabled  him  to  see  in  the  dark. 

One  young  shaman  told  Knud  Rasmussen 
that  his  first  experience  of  "enlightenment"  was 
a  feeling  of  rising  up — literally,  up  into  the  air 
so  that  he  could  see  through  mountains,  could 
see  things  far  away,  even  blades  of  grass,  and  on 
that  great  plain  he  could  locate  all  lost  souls. 

'"P^he  next  day.  I  don't  know  where  I  am. 
A  Wind  comes  through  the  walls.  Maybe 
the  walls  have  fallen  away  and  merged  with  the 
walls  of  the  galaxy.  In  this  place  it  seems  that 
there  are  only  undefined  distances  that  grow 
wider.  I  pick  up  a  two-week-old  New  York 
Times  science  section  brought  from  America, 
and  it  confirms  this  notion.  "Space  Telescope 
Reveals  40  Billion  More  Galaxies,"  the  head- 
line reads.  Following  the  repair  of  the  Hubble 
Space  Telescope,  which  gives  detailed  portraits 
of  galaxies  far  out  in  space  and  far  back  in  time, 
astronomers  learned  that  the  universe  is  ar 
least  five  times  as  vast  as  they  had  thought  and 
is  still  expanding.  Because  of  the  telescope's 
power,  many  fainter  galaxies  are  now  being 
counted  fi)r  the  first  time. 


From  the  window  I  look  into  indigo  space, 
and  indigo  space,  like  an  eyeless  eye,  looks 
back  at  me.  The  thirteenth-century  Zen 
teacher  Dogen  wrote,  "To  say  that  the  world  is 
resting  on  the  wheel  of  space  or  on  the  wheel 
of  wind  is  not  the  truth  of  the  self  or  the  truth 
of  others.  Such  a  statement  is  based  on  a  small 
view.  People  speak  this  way  because  they  think 
that  it  must  be  impossible  to  exist  without  hav- 
ing a  place  on  which  to  rest." 

The  ICE  IN  MY  GLASS  COMES  FROM  A  LONG  TONGUE 

AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  FJORD,  AS  IF  IT  WERE  A  TASTEBUD 

THAT  HAD  BEEN  SLICED  OFF,  OR  A  PART  OF  SPEECH 

In  the  harbor,  we  walk  on  crystal.  Night  is  a 
transparency,  and  ice  is  the  cataract  over  the 
eye  that  won't  see.  Only  the  fin-like  keels  of 
fishing  boats  touch  water  under  ice,  and  the 
fish  look  up  through  their  cold  lenses  at  our 
awkward  boots.  Beyond  the  harbor  there  is 
still-open  water  and  the  fjord  is  a  wrinkled 
sheath  of  ink  that  has  lost  the  word  "ice." 

Later.  Twilight  gone  to  dark.  I  lie  naked, 
careless,  not  quite  destitute  under  a  full  moon 
on  a  polar  night.  Greenlanders  thought  that  the 
moon  and  sun  were  sister  and  brother  who  had 
unknowingly  slept  together.  After  they  discov- 
ered their  incest  they  sailed  up  to  the  sky  hold- 
ing torches,  and  lived  in  separate  houses  from 
then  on.  In  summer  only  sun,  the  sister,  came 
out  of  her  house,  and  in  winter  only  the  brother 
moon  came  out.  Sometimes,  though,  he  had  to 
go  away  to  get  animals  for  the  people  to  eat, 
which  is  why,  when  the  new  moon  came,  the 
people  were  thankful  for  the  return  of  its  light. 

I  light  two  candles  and  open  a  bottle  of 
Fitou,  a  red  table  wine  from  a  French  vil- 
lage I  once  visited.  Strange  that  I  can  get  it 
here.  The  biweekly  helicopter  from  Upernavik, 
a  town  100  miles  to  the  north,  comes  and  goes, 
its  pale  headlights  wedgmg  a  channel  of  light 
in  dark  air:  should  I  run  to  the  heliport  and  es- 
cape, or  give  up  and  stay  here  forever?  In  the 
dark  there  is  no  middle  ground. 

Sitting  by  the  window,  1  must  look  like  a  char- 
acter from  an  Edward  Hopper  painting — almost 
unmoving  but  not  unmoved.  Stuck  here  on  this 
Arctic  Alcatraz,  I  don't  know  what  I'm  moved 
to,  except  too  much  drink,  and  low-fever  rage. 

1  write  and  drink  by  candlelight.  No  leaf,  no 
shadow,  no  used-up  senses  finally  coming  to 
rest,  no  lover's  post-orgasmic  sleep.  Only  this:  a 
cold  room  where  snow  fallen  from  my  boots 
does  not  melt  and  the  toilet  in  the  unheated 
entry  of  the  house  stinks  because  it  has  not 
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been  emptied  tor  days.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
oiily  shadow  I've  noticed  since  last  autumn  is 
the  wavering  one  a  candle  makes,  castint;  its 
uncertainty  upon  the  wall. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  wind  stops  and  a 
skin  of  ice  hardens  over  the  water.  Groups  ot 
villagers  come  down  to  the  harhc^r  to  watch  and 
wait.  An  old  woman  standing  next  to  me  looks 
tar  out  over  the  ice  and  water  and  says,  "It  people 
go  out,  they  will  die.  They  will  tall  through  the 
ice  and  go  down  to  where  the  sea  goddess  lives. 
No  one  knows  about  ice  anymore." 

February  3.  Jt>rge  Luis  Borges  reprimands  us 
tor  thinking  that  blind  people  live  in  a 
dark  world.  Behind  his  blind  eyes,  he  says, 
there  were  always  colors.  In  Paradise  Lost,  Mil- 
ton, also  blind,  writes  of  burning  lakes,  ot  in- 
ward conflagrations.  I  tell  Ludwig,  Ole  Jorgen's 
son,  the  story  ot  Ulysses  and  the  Cyclops,  how 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  Cyclops,  Ulysses 
and  his  men  sharpened  a  stick  and  drove  it 
through  the  giant's  eye,  then  clung  to  the  un- 
derbellies of  sheep  and  were  carried  luit  o{  the 
cave  right  past  their  blinded  captor. 

The  sun  is  an  eye.  Its  cciming  means  that  the 
boulder  rolls  away  from  in  front  of  the  cave  and 
we  are  set  free.  Yet  I'm  still  night-foundered,  still 
blind  so  much  of  the  time.  1  read  John  Muir's 


book  Trat'L'Ls  m  Alaska.  He  writes  ot  a  summer 
day,  crossing  a  glacier:  "July  19th.  Nearly  blind. 
The  light  is  intolerable  and  I  tear  1  may  be  long 
unfitted  for  work.  I  have  been  lying  on  my  back 
all  day  with  a  snow  poultice  bound  over  my 
eyes.  Every  object  I  try  to  look  at  seems  double." 
I'm  done  with  daylight.  It  reeks  ot  carbonous 
toast  crumbs  left  behind  after  breakfast,  of  the 
kind  of  bright  decor  that  hides  a  congenital 
blindness  to  what  is  real.  Today  in  my  house, 
with  no  lights,  no  water,  only  a  view  of  the 


darkness  outsii.le  from  the  darkness  within, 
from  the  unlighted  room  of  the  mind  and  the 
unheated  room  of  the  heart,  I  know  that  what 
is  real  comes  together  only  in  darkness,  umler 
the  proscenium  of  night's  gaunt  h(H)d. 

It  also  occurs  to  me  that  the  real  and  the 
imagined  have  long  since  fused  here,  that  it's 
not  the  content  of  experience  that  is  important 
but  the  structure  ot  iiur  knowing. 

In  the  next  days  there  is  more  daylight,  three 
or  four  hours  at  least,  but  not  enough  to  reae! 
by — that's  become  my  measuring  stick.  Tomor- 
row the  sun  will  peep  over  the  ridge,  then  dis- 
appear. Now  I  don't  want  it.  I've  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  privacy  and  waywardness  of  night. 
In  daylight  all  recognitions  turn  out  to  be  mis- 
conceptions. During  one  of  my  many  naps  I 
dream  that  I  can  hear  the  sun  beating  behind 
the  rocky  peninsula  like  an  expectant  heart. 

February  4.  Sun  Day,  Sonntag,  Sunday 
Soltest.  At  ten  in  the  morning  light 
heaves  up.  It's  seventeen  below  zero  and  the 
sky  over  the  Nuussuaq  Peninsula  is  a  pink  lip 
trembling.  The  wind  is  sharp.  Ann  and  Ole 
Jorgen  spread  a  yellow  cloth  on  the  dining- 
room  table  for  our  post-sun  feast.  In  northern 
Greenland  it  is  still  dark.  Solfest  will  not  reach 
Thule  for  aiiother  three  weeks. 

Here  in  Uummannaq  it  is  nearly  time.  Panic 
sets  in.  Do  the  children  have  mittens,  caps, 
boots  on?  Gitte,  a  neighbor,  comes  by  in  her 
pickup  to  take  us  all  to  the  topmost  viewpoint 
on  the  island — her  house.  Ole  Jorgen,  Ann,  Pi- 
paloc]  (their  two-year-okJ  daughter),  Ludwig, 
and  I  jump  in.  At  the  top  we  run  to  the  edge  of 
a  cliff  that  looks  across  roiling  fjord  waters 
south  toward  the  mountains.  There's  a  moment 
of  utter  hreathlessness,  then  a  pale  light  begins 
to  move  into  the  sky  and  smears  itself  from  the 
sharp  point  of  the  heart-shaped  mountain 
down  into  the  village.  Every  object  ot  ArctiL 
clutter  momentarily  goes  from  shade  to  gloss — 
sleds,  harnesses,  dogs,  drying  racks,  clothes- 
lines, drying  animal  skins,  cars,  baby  carriages, 
empty  bottles,  gravestones.  House  by  house, 
the  dead  windows  come  alive.  The  sled  dog,^ 
stand  up  and  stretch  in  the  suii,  shaking  all  the 
secrets  of  winter  horn  their  coats. 

Eleven  forty-seven  A.M.  Ole  Jorgen  counts 
down:  five,  four,  three,  two  ...  A  spray  of  cloud 
lifts,  lit  from  beU)w  and  fired  to  the  color  of 
salmon.  From  behind  the  upside-down  arch  ol 
rock,  incandescent  daggers  spike  the  sky.  In  the 
square  notch  between  two  peaks,  a  tiny  cres- 
cent of  sun  appears,  throwing  flames  onto  the 
forehead  of  morning. 

"Look,  I  can  see  my  shadow!"  Ole  Jorgen 
says.  His  son  runs  to  the  wall  of  the  house,  at 
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fectionately  touching  the  elongated  body  of  his 
father.  "That's  you,  papa!"  he  says. 

Do  shadows  prove  existence?  "Sono  io," 
Gitte  yells  out  across  the  valley  as  if  yodeling. 
"1  am." 

For  six  minutes  the  sun  burns  inside  the 
notch  like  a  flame.  When  it  scuttles  behind  the 
ridge  again,  our  shadows  dwindle  to  nothing- 
ness. I  am  not  1. 

Everyone  goes  inside  to  eat  and  drink:  kaffe, 
tea,  mitaq  (whale  skin  with  a  quarter  inch  of 
fat),  rye  bread,  cheese,  smoked  salmon,  and  a 
dark  Dansk  liqueur  that  tastes  like  night.  Out- 
side, the  sky  is  still  bright  and  sun  pushes  west 
behind  the  mountain  as  if  behind  the  back  of  a 
giant,  almost  appearing  again  in  a  crack,  then 
going  blank  again. 

We  toast  Knud  Rasmussen,  polar  explorer 
and  ethnographer  extraordinaire;  we  toast 
the  return  of  the  sun.  After  all,  we're  still 
alive  despite  our  various  bouts  of  cancer, 
tooth  loss,  divorce,  marriage,  childbearing, 
barrenness,  and,  in  my  case,  lightning.  As  I 
drink  down  my  liqLieur,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
there  are  all  kinds  of  blindness  and  all  kinds 
of  seeing,  that  a  dark  world  is  not  emblematic 
of  death  but  of  a  feral  clarity.  And  so  I  must 
wonder:  in  this  sudden  flood  of  sun,  have  1 
seen  anything.' 


Afternoon.  The  pink  light  is  going,  not 
down  but  up,  a  rising  curtain  lifting  light 
across  the  face  ot  the  village,  up  the  long  tooth 
of  Uummannacj  Mountain,  leavmg  in  its  wake 
the  old  darkness.  The  diesel-powered  lights  of 
town  come  on  as  we  stumble  home.  Dogs  are 
fed.  An  old  man  chips  away  at  an  iceberg,  carry- 
uig  1  chunk  in  his  pail  to  melt  for  drinking  wa- 
ter. The  world  has  returned  to  its  dark  normalcy. 
Walking  back  to  my  perched  house,  I  see 
that  out  in  the  bay  a  collapsed  iceberg  holds  a 
tiny  lake  in  its  center,  a  turquoise  eye  glancing 
upward.  The  moon  comes  up  in  the  east  as  if  it 
were  a  sun,  and  for  the  second  time  in  one  day, 
the  mountains  go  bright. 

Today  winter  was  a  burning  lake  and  1 
watched  it  catch  fire. 

lulissat.  Mid-February.  The  dogsled  trip  to 

Thule  has  been  canceled  until  next  year. 
Again  1  land  on  Elisabeth  Jul's  doorstep. 

"You  must  go  dogsledding  atdeast  once  while 
you  are  here,"  she  says  on  the  phone  from  the 
hospital.  It's  noon  and  she's  already  performed 
surgery,  delivered  a  baby,  dispensed  condoms.  By 
evening  she  will  have  peiiormed  an  autopsy  cin  a 
policeman  from  Sisimuit  who  committed  suicide. 
"After  all,"  she  says,  "that's  what  you  came  for." 

I  sleep  much  of  the  day.  Elisabeth  is  late 
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cominL;  Ihmuc  troni  the  Imspital,  and  I  ask  if  it 
isn't  too  late  to  harness  the  do,^s.  "Why  not.'" 
she  asks.  "It  it's  dark,  it's  ^hirk.  Wlio  cares  what 
time  it  is.'" 

We  put  on  hiyers  and  hiyers  ot  Arctic 
clothes — tiir  o\er  Piilartec  o\-er  down  o\er  Po- 
lartec — arid  start  catching  and  Irarnessin^  the 
do.t;s.  They  are  frantic  with  deli.yht  at  the 
thou<,'ht  ot  hein^  treed  troni  their  chains.  One 
hy  one,  Elisaheth  leads  them  up  the  hill  to  the 
sled,  where  I  am  tying  a  trtizen  reindeer  hide  to 
the  frame  for  us  to  sit  on.  She  pushes  the  do<i;s' 
heads  anel  leiis  throu<^h  nylon  harnesses,  then 
ties  their  long  blue  lines  to  the  central  knot 
near  the  front  of  the  sled. 

My  job  is  to  keep  the  dcigs  from  running  ott. 
"Nik.  Nik.  V'mta,"  Elisabeth  say.s.  I  repeat  the 
commands  to  stay  and  sit.  She  hands  me  the 
long  reindeer-hide  whip,  which  I  shake  at  the 
dogs  that  move.  They  cower  in  mock  displays 
of  tear.  As  soon  as  Elisabeth  ties  the  last  dog 
in,  they  quiver  with  expectation.  "Better  sit  on 
the  sled  and  hang  on,"  I  am  warned,  though 
I'm  not  exactly  sure  what  1  should  hang  on  to 
and  Elisabeth  doesn't  say.  When  her  hands 
touch  the  sled  handles  the  dogs  erupt  in  a 
snarling  fight,  then  jerk  forward  and  take  off 
feverishly.  She  jumps  on  the  back  ot  the  sled 
and  we  are  flying. 

Cars  come  toward  us  and  veer  ott  quickly. 
The  dogs,  which  are  hooked  up  in  the  tradition- 
al tan-like  array,  don't  step  aside  for  anyone  or 
anything.  If  pedestrians  don't  get  out  ot  the  way, 
the  dogs  will  go  right  over  them.  We  turn  left  at 
Knud  Rasmussen's  little  red  house  (now  a  muse- 
um), follow  the  path  to  the  center  oi  town,  tly 
past  the  bank,  the  brottlet  (an  open-air  market), 
the  tourist  shop,  then  leave  the  harbor  behind 
on  the  road  that  goes  out  to  the  airport. 

"This  is  called  the  'Round  the  World 
Lt)op,"'  Elisabeth  yells.  When  she  commands 
the  dogs  to  stt)p,  they  stiip.  There  are  no  reins. 
Nothing  to  hang  on  to.  If  you  tall  ott  the  sled 
and  the  dogs  run  ott,  you  walk  home.  We  bump 
up  and  o\-er  a  lip  ot  plowed  snow  and  lollow  a 
trail  into  the  mountains. 

In  Rasmussen's  day,  sleel  runners  were  made 
ot  walrus  bone  covered  with  reindeer  hides. 
Now  they  are  metal  and  emit  sparks  as  we 
scrape  over  rock.  The  sky  clears.  1  thmk  ot 
Milton's  line  from  Paradise  Lost:  "No  light,  but 
rather  darkness  visible."  Av\-ay  trom  the  all- 
night  lights  ot  Uulissat,  we  can  see  the  stars 
and  guide  ourselves  by  them.  "I  wish  you  had  a 
cabin  out  here  ani,l  we  ne\'er  had  to  go  back,"  1 
tell  Elisabeth. 

The  groLini.1  is  une\'en — rock  and  snow  anel 
ice  and  more  rock.  When  the  dogs  come  to  the 
top  ot  a  ridge  they  know  to  stop  so  that  Elisa- 
beth can  get  ott  the  sled  and  look  o\'er  to  tinel  a 


sate  route  dinvn.  As  they  tire,  their  speed  i 
more  negotiable — they  settle  into  a  steady  trot 
1  try  to  jump  oft  the  moving  sled  and  stand,  al 
in  one  movement,  but  tail  and  roll  in  a  bal 
through  the  snow,  laughing.  1  run  to  catch  uj, 
with  the  sled,  grabbing  the  handle  to  pull  my^ 
self  closer,  then  Elisabeth  jumps  on  and  rest! 
while  I  "drive,"  tht)ugh  the  truth  is  the  sled  i; 
dragging  me  as  I  pump  my  legs  on  unever 
grc^und  in  heavy  oversize  Arctic  boots. 

Finally  we  stop  to  let  the  dogs  rest.  Elisa 
beth's  face  and  hair  is  trosted  white  and  hei 
nnind  cheeks  are  bright  red.  It's  twenty  degree; 
below  zero  but  we're  almost  hot — Elisabetl" 
wears  neither  gloves  nor  hat.  "I  only  do  that 
when  it's  really  cold,"  she  says.  The  dogs  slee{ 
curled  in  little  knots — white  and  pale  yellow  ori 
snow.  The  Big  Dipper  is  laying  its  ladle  dowr 
on  our  heads  and  we  know  we're  headed  north 

When  we  start  off  again,  Elisabeth  jumps 
on  the  sled  and  crouches  behind  me,  her  arm 
around  my  shoulder  to  keep  from  falling  off, 
In  that  moment  1  experience  an  extraordi 
nary  sense  of  well-being.  Bundled  into  polar 
rotundity,  linked  and  crouching,  we  fly  from 
abyss  to  abyss.  We  look  up:  the  northern 
lights  flare,  hard  spotlights  focused  on  dark 
nebulae  and  nothingness.  They  expand  an^ 
contract  like  white  laces  being  pulled  tight 
and  extending  so  tar  up  into  the  sky  that  they 
appear  to  be  holding  the  universe  together. 

Darkness  reconciles  all  time  and  disparity 
It  is  a  kind  of  rapture  in  which  life  is  no 
longer  lived  brokenly.  In  it  we  are  seers  with 
no  eyes.  The  polar  night  is  one-flavored, 
equanimous,  without  past  or  future.  It  is  the 
smooth  medium  of  present-time,  of  time  be 
yond  time,  a  river  that  flows  between  dreaming 
and  waking.  Behind  the  dogs,  in  the  streaming 
wake  ot  their  flatulence,  we  move  over  white 
ground  tast.  The  ground  is  alive  like  a  torrent, 
a  wild  cataract.  Which  one  is  moving.' 

"I'm  still  not  sure  where  we  are,"  Elisabeth 
says,  "but  we're  not  lost.  It's  impossible  to  be 
lost.  That  woLild  mean  we  were  nowhere."  Wc 
cross  ridges,  slide  down  icy  slopes,  zing  over 
snowless  patches,  striking  rock  into  sparks  as  it 
our  sled  runners  were  trying  to  light  our  way. 
But  the  moon  does  that,  and  anyway,  seeing  in 
the  dark  is  no  longer  a  ditticulty. 

To  oLir  disappointment,  the  lights  ot  llulissat 
tlare  up  ahead  ot  the  team.  "Let's  not  go 
home,"  I  plead.  But  we  have  to.  We  bump  over 
a  plowed  cornice  ot  snow  and  hit  the  road  near 
the  airport  that  leads  back  into  town.  On  ice 
the  sled  tishtails,  wagging  with  a  kind  ot  unspo- 
ken happiness,  and  as  the  dogs  go  taster  and 
taster,  I  am  swept  forward  over  the  glass  eye  ot 
the  earth  into  the  tull  sun  ot  darkness.  ■ 
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THERE  GOES  THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 

After  the  Berkeley  fire,  an  architectural  disaster 

B}'  David  L.  Kirp 


s, 


landing  in  the 
fourth-story  tower  ot 
his  startling  new  home, 
his  untamed  beard  fly- 
ing off  in  every  direc- 
tion, psychotherapist 
Michael  Lesser  resem- 
bles an  Old  Testament 
prophet  looking  out 
over  the  Promised 
Land.  His  house  is  one 
of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand built  over  the  last 
five  years  in  the  hills  of 
Berkeley  and  Oakland, 
California,  not  as  part  of  a  planned  development 
hut  rather  one  by  one,  on  three  sc^uare  miles  re- 
duced to  ashes  in  October  1991  by  one  of  the 
most  destructive  wildfires  in  the  nation's  history. 
The  fire  raged  for  three  days.  Before  it  lev- 
eled the  pine  and  eucalyptus  trees,  thick  foliage 
blocked  all  but  the  minutest  of  views  from 
what  was  then  the  Lessers'  home.  Now  the 
vista  is  almost  unimpeded,  and  Michael  Lesser 
finds  himself  pleased  by  the  distant  and  en- 
nobling sight  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  "It  was 
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God,"  he  said  during 
one  of  my  many  visits 
to  these  charred  hills, 
"who  gave  us  a  mag- 
nificent 360-degree 
view." 

The  new  houses 
vary  from  riear-dupli- 
cates  of  those  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  to 
insistently  postmodern 
residences  intended 
for  glossy  display  in 
the  architecture  maga- 
zines. The  Lessers' 
house  was  designed  by  noted  Bay  Area  archi- 
tect Stanley  Saitowitz.  Like  all  of  Saitowitz's 
buildings,  it  is  meant  to  make  a  statement,  and 
in  this,  at  least,  it  succeeds.  Most  of  the  Lessers' 
neighbors  liken  the  massive  gunship-gray 
building  to  a  motel.  The  more  whimsically 
minded  see  a  submarine  encased  in  stucco,  run 
aground  on  a  sloping  suburban  lot. 

All  the  windows  in  the  Lessers'  house  are 
positioned  to  prevent  the  eye  from  gazing 
downward  at  the  tangle  of  weeds  and  debris 


David  L.  Kirp  is  Pro/essor  oj  Public  Policy  at  the  Univcnity  af  Califimva-Berkelcy ,  and  co-author,  with  John  P.  Divyer 
and  Larry  A.  Rosenthal,  of  Ow  Tinvn:  Race,  Honsint;,  and  the  Soul  of  Suhiirhia.  His  oivn  home  ivas  one  oj  forty- 
five  obliterated  in  a  1 995  wildfire  - 
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that  clmkes  the  rest  oi  their  [Uiiperty.  The 
view  instead  is  entirely  upward,  east  tmvard  a 
treeless  landscape  ot  cracked  toundations,  tall 
grasses,  and  tire-twisted  ruins.  The  middle 
distance  is  tilled  with  architectural  contrap- 
tions risen  crazily  from  the  ashes,  their  varie- 
gated roots  (tlat  and  mansard,  bowed  and 
peaked)  overshadowed,  a  bit  farther  up  the 
hillside,  by  the  immense  backsides  oi  the 
boxy  new  constructions  commonly  called 
"monster  houses." 

The  sight  startles  e\'eryone  who  encounters 
it  tor  the  tirst  time.  It's  as  it,  atter  the  eruption 


lands  that  tan  out  trom  the  university  campn 
west  to  San  Franci.sco  Bay  sutter  the  depri\a 
tions  that  beset  every  American  city.  Crowds 
with  modest  workingman's  bungalows  buili 
halt  a  century  ago,  the  tlats  are  social  light 
years  removed  from  the  serene  hills  'on  the 
city's  southeastern  corner,  where  the  average 
house  sells  for  half  a  million  dollars  and  the 
views  reach  as  far  as  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 

The  October  1991  fire  did  not  reach  th<. 
flats.  It  was  the  hills,  covered  with  1,800  acre- 
ot  brush  and  scrub,  parched  by  six  years  o' 
drtjught,  that  burned.  Winds  blew  at  thirty-fi\  i. 


,,.,  ^lAKLANH  HILLS 

ot  Vesuvius,  Pompeii  had  reinvented  itself  as 
Las  Vegas.  1  came  to  these  ominous  hills  last 
summer  in  hopes  ot  understanding  how  this 
happened — how  so  many  seemingly  well-in- 
tentioned people,  most  of  them  possessed  of 
large  sums  ot  insurance  money  and  the  aspira- 
tion to  do  well  tor  themselves  by  doing  good, 
could  make  such  a  shambles  ot  what 
1^       was  once  a  lovely  hillside. 


T 


he  interno  oi  1991  is  the  most  literal,  but 
not  the  only,  trial  by  tire  through  which  Berke- 
ley has  passed.  Berkeley  is  among  the  best- 
known  cities  ot  a  hundred  thousand  souls  any- 
where on  the  planet,  and  certainly  the  most 
willtully  controversial.  Its  university  is  world- 
class;  its  cultural  offerings  rival  those  of  cities 
htty  times  its  size;  its  street-theater  politics,  al- 
though muted  in  recent  years,  play  two  stan- 
dard deviations  to  the  left  ot  Democratic  Party 
orthodoxy;  and  its  capacity  to  embrace  the 
artistic  a\'ant-gari.le  is  legendary.  The  city 
trades  on  this  reputation,  writing  and  rewriting 
advertisements  tor  itself  as  "the  conscience  oi 
the  white  Western  world"  and  "the  intellectual 
epicenter  oi  the  United  States." 

Berkeley's  professed  radicalism  makes  it  a 
refuge  tor  the  mad  and  the  visionary  alike,  for 
Nobel  Prize  laureates  and  lawyers  who  have 
seen  the  transcendent  light.  Despite  this,  it  re- 
mains a  socially  divided  community  where  ge- 
ography recapitulates  demography.  The  flat- 


miles  an  hour;  tree  branches  shot  flames  like 
spears  across  two  major  freeways  and  a  reser-| 
voir.  During  the  three  days  that  the  fire  ragec 
out  of  control,  3,354  single-family  homes  anc 
456  apartments  situated  along  the  hilly  ridge 
Berkeley  and  Oakland  were  destroyed.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  people  were  seriously  injurec 
Twenty-five  were  killed.  So  complete  was  the 
devastation  that  observers  invoked  the  image 
ot  bomb-blasted,  smoldering  Dresden. 

For  a  few  short  months  atter  the  fire,  the  res 
idents  ot  the  Berkeley  hills  behaved  in  an  e\ 
emplary  manner.  Those  who  had  lost  then 
houses  insisted  on  being  called  survivors,  not 
victims,  and  the  distinction  wasn't  merely  se 
mantic.  They  would  return,  they  said,  hardy  pi 
oneers  determined  to  make  this  charred  desert 
bloom  again.* 

An  impromptu  meeting  at  nearby  Montclait 
Presbyterian  Church,  held  just  two  days  attei 
homeowners  were  allowed  back  into  the  bun 
zone,  attracted  a  crowd  ot  nearly  two  hundred 
anxious  tor  news  of  their  neighbors.  At  the 
next  meeting,  a  week  later,  six  hundred  people 

*  The  Berkeley  /ire  surrnvrs  saw  themselves  m  nohL 
contrast  to  more  materialistic  California  disaster  victims 
Durmg  a  1993  inferno  in  Malihn,  a  local  paper  carried  u 
story  about  two  intrepid  matrons  who  piled  their  fewei- 
and  dogs  into  kayaks  and  set  out  to  sea,  where  they  wctl 
rescued  by  bronzed  and  heroic  lifeguards.  Lost  in  the  eel 
ebratory  telling  was  the  news  that  the  wiomen  had  aban 
dimed  their  Hispanic  irumls. 
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turned  up,  accompanied  by  a  hevy  of  TV  news 
trucks.  A  newly  invented  newspaper,  the 
Phoenix  Journal,  supplied  badly  needed  infor- 
mation as  well  as  tales  of  heroism,  a  platform 
from  which  to  promote  the  survivors'  cause, 

land  a  billboard  for  merchants  eager  to  tempt 
these  affluent  homeless  with  everything  from 
stress-relieving  chiropractic  to  Turk- 

.  ish  kilims. 

People  who  had  been  burned  out 

iiof  their  homes  painted  ceramic  tiles 
to  memorialize  what  they  had  lost: 
Grandma's  fine  china  and  the  grand 
piano  that  went  up  in  flames,  the 
tabby  cat  that  had  gone  missing, 
"the  squirrels  who  used  our  telephone  lines  as 
a  highway."  A  ten-year-old's  tile  contained 
just  a  single  word:  "Why?"  The  tiles,  two  thou- 
sand in  all,  were  joined  together  in  a  mosaic  9 
feet  high  and  104  feet  long,  a  memorial,  dis- 
played at  the  BART  station  on  College  Av- 
enue, whose  message  carries  an  emotional 
punch  akin  to  the  AIDS  quilt. 

Many  of  these  new  refugees  saw  their  loss  in 
almost  mystical  terms.  Barely  three  weeks  after 

■  the  fire,  Deirdre  English,  a  onetime  editor  of 
Mother  Jones,  published  an  essay  in  a  local 
weekly,  the  East  Bay  Express ,  describing  how 

I  she  had  "floated  above  the  smoldering  ruins  in 
a  state  of  effortless  Zen  detachment."  The 
firestorm  had  swooped  down  upon  her  house, 
obliging  her  to  flee  for  her  life,  abandoning 
every  material  possession  as  well  as  the  manu- 
script of  a  book  in  progress. 

At  first,  she  recalled,  those  material  losses  felt 
liberating,  part  of  a  new  awareness  that  "attach- 
ment to  things  is  a  futile  denial  of  death."  But 
Zen  masters  live  hardscrabble  lives,  and  the 
East  Bay  hills  weren't  filled  with  the  sound  of 
one  hand  clapping.  Very  quickly,  Deirdre  Eng- 
lish sensed  in  herself  the  temptation  to  "start 
denying  death  all  over  again  from  the  starting 
line:  by  madly  consuming."  In  this 
she  was  not  alone. 


tax  codes  and  so  rescue  the  former  residents 
from  the  calamity  of  having  to  pay  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  capital-gains  taxes. 

When  the  refugees  turned  to  local  public 
agencies  for  emergency  relief,  they  offered  their 
suffering  as  proof  of  their  worth  and  courage. 
They  said,  in  effect,  "We've  been  through  hell. 

One  resident  published  an  essay  describing 

HOW  she  had  "FLOATED  ABOVE  THE  SMOLDERING  RUINS 
IN  A  STATE  OF  EFFORTLESS  ZEN  DETACHMENT" 


Now  we  deserve  all  the  help  you  can  give  us." 
But  because  California  cities  are  routinely 
bankrupt,  some  of  the  demands  could  be  ac- 
commodated only  by  subtracting  services  from 
the  residents  of  the  flatlands. 

In  a  city  as  racially  segregated  as  Oakland, 
where  the  fire  did  its  worst  work,  the  fire  sur- 
vivors' plaint  reawakened  long-abiding  hostili- 
ties between  the  less-affluent  majority  who 
lived  in  the  flats  and  those  who  lived  in  the 
hills.  In  a  letter  to  the  Oakland  Tribune,  flat- 
lander  Joyce  Owens-Smith  insisted  that  she 
wouldn't  pay  "for  people  in  the  hills  to  have  a 
clean,  safe  environment  while  1  and  the  other 
poor,  minority  people  live  in  squalor,  aban- 
doned by  the  same  government  and  corporate 
entities  making  this  audacious  request." 

Such  thinkiiig  wasn't  well  received  at  the 
higher  elevations.  "We've  paid  for  their  police 
protection  and  fire  protection  long  enough,"  the 
prevailing  argument  went.  "Now  it's  our  turn." 
A  group  of  hillside  residents  proposed  seceding 
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sexual  division  of  labor  asserted  itself 
among  the  refugees.  While  the  women  mostly 
concentrated  on  keeping  their  families  intact 
amid  all  the  uncertainties — finding  places  to 
live  and  clothing  to  wear,  swapping  sorrows  in 
emotional  support  groups — the  men  set  out  to 
engineer  a  new  public  order.  They  organized 
self-help  groups,  about  fifty  in  all,  known  as 
Phoenix  neighborhood  associations.  These  new- 
ly minted  activists  weren't  interested  in  reviving 
the  barn-raising  tradition  of  an  earlier  West, 
summoning  the  unscathed  to  pitch  in  and  re- 
build what  their  neighbors  had  lost.  Instead, 
they  conceived  their  mission  as  one  of  persuad- 
ing state  and  federal  politicians  to  amend  the 
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frcim  Oakliiiid  and  founding  a  nov\'  ciry  named 
Tuscany.  Oakland,  it  was  said,  was  tanK)iis  only 
fur  "hascHall  scores  and  murder  counts." 

Flatlands  residents  recalled  the  scant  atten- 
tion paid  by  government  officials  to  the  people 
made  homeless  hy  the  1989  Loina  Prieta  earth- 
quake, and  they  rememhered  bitterly  that  in 
1978  the  precincts  in  Oakland  that  voted  for 
Proposition  1  3,  the  initiative  forcing  Califor- 
nia's cities  to  cut  property  taxes,  were  situated  in 
the  hills.  Now  these  same  landowners  were  ap- 
pealing to  the  municipality  they'd  helped  to 
bankrupt,  asking  and  receiving  help  from  a  city 
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with  a  reputation  \or  shabby  public  services.  The 
bitterness  of  the  flatlanders  was  ignored  Retired 
Admiral  Robert  Toney,  president  of  the  Oak- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce,  told  the  Mimtclari- 
on,  a  local  paper,  that  the  refugees  were  "a  very 
desirable  part  of  the  population,"  leaving  the 
flatlanders  wondering  just  how  the 
admiral  regarded  tht'ir  presence. 


mates.  The  insurance  companies  responded  b 
pointing  to  a  handful  of  rapacious  residents  wh 
claimed  they'd  lost  possessions,  even  entir 
floors  of  ht)uses,  that  in  fact  had  never  existed. 
Many  homet)wners  discovered  after  the  fir 
that  they  carried  woefully  inadequate  covei 
age — line  policyholders'  group  named  itself  th 
Unexpectedly  Underinsured  Allstate  Polic\ 
holders — but  by  drawing  on  the  force  of  thei 
unified,  well-connected  voice,  as  well  as  on  th 
support  of  the  state's  populist  insurance  commi- 
sioner,  they  wrung  an  astonishing  concessit): 
from  their  insurers.  Policies  were  upgrade^ 
retroactively,  boosting  th 
amount  a  homeowner  couL 
recover  by  an  average  o 
$200,000. 

As  Deirdre  English  leamei 
the  lessons  of  the  diseinbodici 
spirit  taught  by  the  old  Japan 
ese  Zen  masters  translate^ 
with  remarkable  ease  into  th" 
Zen  of  insurance  settlement! 
"Just  when  the  fire  experieno 
is  encouraging  you  to  detacl 
from  worldly  possessions,  puri 
fy  your  intentions,  and  al 
that,"  she  wrote,  "the  realpoli 
tik  of  your  insurance  polic 
rises  up  to  inflame  pride 
greed,  guilt,  and  every  othe 
unenlightened  emotioii  yoi 
can  think  of. 

"Experience  the  guilt, 
she  counseled  her  fellov 
refugees — but  still  "fight  fo 
your  price." 

Once  in  receipt  of  their  in 
surance  settlements,  most  resi 
dents  stopped  participating  ir 
the  Phoenix  neighborhood  as 
sociations.  Some  householder 
wlm  had  been  leaders  in  thei 
insurance  groLips  cut  their  own  backroom  deals 
agreeing  not  to  reveal  the  terms  of  their  settle 
ment  to  anyt^ne  else  in  their  own  group.  As  tht 
checks  began  to  roll  in,  the  neighborhood  associ 
ations  collapsed,  and  the  residents  turned  thei 
attention  toward  rebuilding  what  the\ 
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had  lost. 


_o  the  insurance  companies  the  homeown- 
ers presented  a  united  front,  banding  together, 
in  groups  with  acronyms  like  FIRE  and 
MIFFED,  to  negotiate  bigger  settlements.  Insur- 
ance claims  ran  to  $1.6  billion,  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  for  each  househt)ld.  Property 
t)wners  complained  that  claims  adjusters  were 
lowballing  them,  discounting  their  tlamage  esti- 


n  the  slopes  untouched  by  the  hre,  tht 
Berkeley  and  Oakland  hills  look  the  way  the> 
did  generations  ago:  pleasant  homes,  many  ir 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  style  that  defined  progres 
sive  architecture  in  the  early  years  of  the  cen- 
tury, situated  amid  informal  gardens,  framed  b\ 
sycamores  and  eucalyptLises  grown  grand  with 
age,  on  winding  streets  that  encourage  the 
sense  of  neighbiirliness. 
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That  landscape  didn't  come  about  by  lucky 
accident.  It  was  the  realization  ot  a  philosophy 
about  how  houses,  and  entire  neighborhoods, 
should  be  designed — a  philosophy  clearly  set 
forth  in  a  slim  volume,  published  in 
1904  and  titled  The  Simple  Home,  by 
a  young  Berkeley  poet  named 
Charles  Keeler,  who  propounded 
what  was  for  the  time  and  place  a 
radically  different  vision  of  home,  a 
"simpler,  a  truer,  a  more  vital  art  ex- 
pression." During  the  early  decades 
of  the  century,  this  craftsman's  ethos  emerged 
in  the  designs  of  a  new  generation  of  Berkeley 
architects,  among  them  Bernard  Maybeck  and 
Julia  Morgan. 

Eight  weeks  after  the  hre  of  1991,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  hills,  with  the  assistance  of  local 
architects,  published  their  own  book.  Commu- 
nity Voices,  that  laid  out  their  "sense  of  the 
larger  landscape."  By  and  large  the  new  plans 
matched  Keeler's  old  metaphysical  blueprint. 
Although  the  citizens  suggested  modest  im- 
provements— sidewalks  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods, more  attractive  street  lighting  in  oth- 
ers— they  placed  their  emphasis  on  restoring, 
in  spirit  if  not  in  specifics,  what  had  been  con- 
sumed in  the  fire. 

What  wasnt  wanted  had  a  specific  name: 
Blackhawk.  In  that  gated  community  twenty 
miles  to  the  east,  beyond  the  hills,  homes, 
which  cost  an  average  of  $600,000,  run  upwards 
of  four  thousand  square  feet.  Their  architecture 
tends  toward  the  ersatz,  and  they  are  arranged 
with  an  eye  to  golf-course  proximity  rather  than 
the  natural  patterns  of  the  landscape.  Black- 
hawk  looks  like  all  the  Brobdingnags  rising 
across  America,  where  new  houses  keep  getting 
bigger  and  contemporary  means  kitsch. 

In  keeping  with  their  reputation  as  exemplars 
of  the  nation's  better  self,  the  Berkeley  refugees 
meant  to  prove  themselves  more  visionary  than 
the  philistines  of  Blackhawk.  Local  architects 
hoped  aloud  that  the  onetime  homeowners 
would  do  for  a  new  generation  as  Maybeck  and 
Morgan  had  done  in  the  aftermath  of  a  1923  in- 
ferno, making  a  poetic  correlation  in  time  and 
space.  Their  circumstances  provided  them  with 
a  chance  seldom  available  in  a  country  where 
individually  designed  homes  have  become  a  rar- 
ity for  middle-class  families.  Even  for  the  well- 
to-do,  building  a  new  house  usually  comes 
down  to  a  matter  of  choosing  one  of  three  ( ir 
four  standardized  models  in  a  real  estate  devel- 
oper's catalogue.  But  the  princely  sums  of  insur- 
ance money  that  were  paid  out  placed  good  ai- 
chitecture  within  reach  of  people  who  weren't 
Fortune  500  CEOs.  "Here  was  an  educated 
crowd,"  Berkeley  architect  Thaddeus  Kusmiers- 
ki  told  me  as  we  walked  through  the  generously 


proportioned  rooms  of  his  new  home,  adapted 
from  the  plans  of  his  Maybeck-designed  house 
that  had  been  incinerated.  "Here  were  people 
with  taste  as  well  as  money." 


After  the  fire,  four  residents  in  ten  decided  not 

TO  return.  MANY  WHO  REBUILT  DID  SO  ONLY  IN  ORDER  TO 
GET  THE  BIGGEST  POSSIBLE  INSURANCE  SETTLEMENT 


Shortly  after  the  fire,  Christopher  Alexan- 
der, a  Berkeley  architect  and  planner  whose  in- 
fluential book  A  Pattern  Language  offers  pre- 
scriptions for  timeless  houses  and  entire  cities 
alike,  took  up  Charles  Keeler's  turn-of-the-cen- 
tury  campaign  for  simple  homes  in  soul-nurtur- 
ing neighborhoods.  The  Berkeley  hills  had 
been  "an  organic  and  precious  thing,"  Alexan- 
der pointed  out  in  a  lengthy  radio  interview  on 
KPFA-FM  in  Berkeley.  WhUe  those  "lovely 
and  informal  places"  had  been  leveled,  the 
streets  themselves,  the  stairway  paths  that 
climbed  the  hills,  the  foundations  of  houses — 
the  vital  patterns — all  remained  intact. 

"The  idea  at  every  point,"  Alexander  said, 

"is  to  make  a  thing  that  has  life  by  adding  to 

and  elaborating  on  its  structure."  The  right 

course  of  action  was  to  design  new 

y^       homes  to  fit  the  footprints  of  the  old. 
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.et  even  as  Alexander  offered  his  counsel, 
homeowners  were  straying  off  the  path  of  spiri- 
tual enlightenment.  After  the  fire,  four  resi- 
dents in  ten  decided  not  to  return,  and  many 
who  came  back  did  so  because  they  believed 
that  they  had  to  rebuild  in  order  to  get  the 
biggest  possible  insurance  settlement.  They 
weren't  the  kind  of  clients  that  architects  refer 
to  as  "new  home  people,"  the  ones  who  keep 
notebooks  filled  with  sketches  of  their  fantasy 
houses  and  file  folders  stuffed  with  articles  from 
Metropolitan  Home.  They  were  "old  home 
people,"  who  knew  little  about  architecture 
and  were  in  no  mood  to  learn.  Even  though 
they  were  nostalgic  about  the  houses  they'd 
lost,  the  very  fact  of  suffering  and  loss  led  them 
to  want — to  believe  that  they  were  entitled 
to — more  than  they'd  had.  Their  specifications, 
often  based  on  casual  conversations  with 
friends  or  quick  perusals  of  architectural  maga- 
zines, tended  to  reflect  the  thoughtless  hodge- 
podge that  goes  by  the  label  "contemptirary": 
Gropius  married  to  Colonial,  Palladian  win- 
dows affixed  to  medieval  turrets. 

Hundreds  of  architects  and  as  many  con- 
tractors have  labored  to  remake  the  hillsides 
over  the  past  five  years,  and  the  result  is  a 
muddic.  Lacking  the  kind  of  shared  aesthetic 
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derived  from  a  cmnmon  culture,  unaware  iif 
what  haJ  ^one  into  the  design  ot  the  huih 
landscape  o\  the  IuIKsilIcs,  ni.iny  residents 
equaled  "Ix'tter"  with  hi)L^.tj;er  and  fancier,  and 
then  new  homes  featiue  tour  and  five  I'lath- 
riioms,  three-  anil  tour-car  garajjes,  elouhle 
tront  doors  that  helonj^  in  an  expense-account 
restaurant.  The  peoi'ije  who  huilt  smaller 
houses,  respecttui  of  the  historic  scale  ot  the 
neighhorhood,  found  themscKes  with  what  ap- 
pear to  he  the  cahanas  ot  the  monster  houses 
that  literally  overshatlow  them. 

Slime  architects  treated  the  tlama^'ed  land- 
scape as  a  hlank  pa^e  on  which  to  doodle  ec- 
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NH  liC^USE  RESEMBLES  A  SARDINE  TIN  WHC^SE  LID  I  IAS  COME 
PARTWAY  OFF.  ARC^UNH  THE  CORNER  SITS  A  MASSIVE  STEEL 
STRUCTURE  Tl  lAT  LOOKS  LIKE  A  SEMICONDUCTOR  PLANT 


centric  fantasies.  None  went  ahout  this  task 
more  exuherantly  than  Ace  Architects,  a  local 
firm  thai  for  one  fire-:one  client  radically 
reconceived  a  Bernard  Mayheck  chapel,  sup- 
plying the  t)ri^inal  design  with  acid-washed 
copper  fish  scales  on  its  sides  and  a  halct)ny 
modeled  after  a  haskethall  hoop.  For  another 
client,  a  ja::  musici.in,  the  firm  provideel  a  resi- 
dence painted  in  Day-C)Io  coK)rs,  with  a  mej^a- 
chimney  that  mimics  the  curved  hell  ot  a  mam- 
moth saxophone  and  twin  stair  towers  shaped 
like  trumpets  tooting  at  the  sky. 

Ace  Architects  reservei.1  the  most  elarini;  of 
its  plans — "a  house  that  was  really  nhinit  the 
tire!" — for  David  Roth,  a  youn^  attorney  with 
a  professed  fondness  tor  new  ideas  and  a  hand- 
some insurance  settlement,  part  ot  which  had 
^one  to  purchasing  a  Ie\'el  lot  with  a  fiiie 
\'iew.  Ace  partner  Dav'iel  Wein^arteti  recog- 
nized him  as  the  perfect  client  for  his  ouii  in- 
cendiary vision. 

Anel  what  a  \ision!  The  shell  t)t  a  concrete 
harhecue  would  remain,  "like  Crecian  ruins," 
Weinj^arten  told  me  when  I  visited  his  hi:arre 
otiice  huildiiiL;,  duhhei-I  the  Lex'iathan,  near 
the  Oakland  waterfront.  The  house  itself 
would  he  matle  up  of  three  separate  huildin^s, 
each  emhodyini.;  a  different  moment  in  posx- 
lire  history:  a  tower  made  of  copper,  which 
would  e\entiiall\'  hiacken  fi>  take  on  a  charred 
ap|XMiaiice  aiul  thus  recall  the  period  immedi- 
ately after  the  inlerini,  v\hen  chimneys  stood 
out  from  the  landseape;  a  rectangle  clad  in  ply- 
wood left  deliherately  roiii^h  to  symbolize  the 
priicess  ol  rehuildiim;  and  a  stuccoed  structure 
tacini;  the  street,  lookini;  more  or  less  like  a 
traditional  home,  ihou''h  with   Pesjasiis-like 


winf:;s.  Surely  such  a  residence  was  destined  t. 
the  pages  of  Architectural  Digest. 

The  work  oi  construction,  however,  force, 
artistic  compromise.  The  old  harhecue,  Wein 
garten's  "Grecian  ruins,"  had  to  he  remove- 
when  a  rieighhor's  ct)ntractor  hacked  into  i 
with  a  tractor.  The  three  parts  of  the  hous 
were  physically  joined,  collapsing  the  concep 
tual  stages  of  post-tire  history.  The  plywoo. 
box  looks  less  like  an  unfinished  coiistructioi 
than  an  tirdinary  wooden  rectangle.  While  th 
copper  tower  remains,  it's  by  no  means  unicjut 
towers  are  everywhere  iii  the  burn  zone,  tlv 
new  design  cliche.  As  seen  from  the  street,  tin 
most  distincti\e  features  of  Davu 
Roth's  residence  are  those  wings.  It' 
no  longer  a  house  with  a  story  line 
but  one  that  looks  ready  to  fly  away. 
Just  a  few  lots  down  the  stree 
from  Roth's  house  in  Oakland,  Stan 
ley  Saitowitz,  the  architect  responsi 
hie  tor  Michael  Lesser's  submarine 
run-aground,  produced  a  loin 
narrow  building  and  dressed  it  in  aluminun 
squares  t)f  silver  and  gray.  Some  neighbors  cal 
it  the  Air  Stream,  and  it  does  resemble  those 
vintage  1950s  trailers.  To  others  it's  a  sardim 
tin  whose  lid,  a  roof  that  swotips  skyward,  ha*- 
come  partway  t)ff.  Around  the  corner  sits  i 
massive  steel  structure  that  l(H)ks  like  a  Silicoi 
Valley  semiconductor  plant. 

Such  buildings  would  stick  out  almost  any 
where.  They're  especially  nt)ticeable  in  i 
neighborhood  where  most  of  the  residents,  t)ld 
er  people  who  have  lived  there  for  years,  optec 
to  build  versions,  albeit  somewhat  bigger,  o 
the  pleasant  homes  they'd  occupied  before  the 
fire.  When  an  Air  Stream  house  and  a  wingec 
tower-house  suddenly  appear,  it's  as  if  stranger; 
had  crashed  their  garden  party  and  upset  a 
the  furniture. 

L")avii.I  Roth  wanted  his  new  neighbtirs  tc 
like  his  house.  He  showeel  them  the  model 
hoping  they'd  be  reassured,  hut  its  strang( 
shapes  only  made  them  angrier.  The  old  resi- 
dents wanted  things  to  be  as  they  had  been 
with  a  Swiss-style  chalet,  circa  1910,  recon 
structed  on  the  site,  not  a  pyrotechnical  folly. 

"Nexer  has  anyone  been  eiuite  so  rude  to  mt 

m  all  my  lite,"  said  Roth  last  summer,  shaking 

his  IkmlI  at  the  memory  as  we  walked  through 

his  still-tinlmished  house.  C'onsidering  that 

he  makes  his  lixing  as  a  lawyer 

that's  saying  a  great  deal. 
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'oxes,       monster  liouses,       motels, 
"houses  on  steroids,"  "mushrooms  springing  up 
in  charcoal,"  "factories,"  "trailers,"  "visual  indi 
gestion,"  "icons  of  kitschitecture" — there's  no 
end  to  the  catalogue  of  insults,  printable  and 
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otherwise,  appended  to  these  new  constructit)ns. 
An  inviting  hillside  of  winding  roads,  thick  fo- 
liage, and  informal  houses  has  been  transformed, 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  inti)  the 
kind  of  place  that  nobody  supposedly  wanted — a 
variation  on  the  grandiose 
I  theme  of  Blackhawk,  the  im- 
pact of  excess  only  magnified 
by  the  denuded  landscape. 

If  any  corner  of  the  burn 
zone  should  by  rights  have  es- 
caped so  dismal  a  fate,  it's  the 
Berkeley  neighborhood  where 
Michael  Lesser  lives  with  his 
fire-made  360-degree  view. 
Elsewhere  in  the  hills  people 
reported  meeting  their  neigh- 
'bors  tor  the  first  time  as  they 
picked  through  the  wreckage, 
but  the  families  who  lived 
near  the  intersection  of  Al- 
varado  and  Vicente  roads 
iwere  hardly  strangers.  They 
had  keys  to  one  another's 
houses;  they  gossiped  about, 
and  would  say  they  looked  out 
for,  one  another.  Over  the 
years,  some  of  them  had  be- 
come intimate  friends.  They 
were  drawn  together  as  well 
by  the  recognition  that  they 
lived  in  an  ecologically  fragile 
place  that  obliged  them  to  act 
together  as  a  neighborhood.  In  1978  several  of 
these  families  joined  in  the  purchase  of  three 
acres  of  land  in  the  middle  oi  the  neighbor- 
hood, preserving  a  swath  of  open  space  as  a 
"sacred  place." 

The  rules  for  designing  new  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  Berkeley  planning  commission  af- 
ter the  1991  fire  seemed  tailor-made  for  this  lit- 
tle group  of  neighbors.  Berkeley  normally 
requires  a  public  hearing  before  issuing  a  build- 
ing permit,  even  if  no  one  objects  to  the  plan 
(a  facet  of  Berkeley-style  socialism,  hfe  in  a 
world  of  endless  meetings),  but  in  a  rush  of 
sympathy  for  the  refugees,  this  requiremeiit  was 
waived.  Residents  were  made  .sovereign,  given 
the  authority  to  pass  judgment  on  their  neigh- 
bors' designs. 

The  lower  stretches  of  Alvarado  Road  were 
untouched  by  the  fire,  biit  as  the  road  makes  a 
wide  curve  half  a  mile  or  ,so  into  the  hills,  ibu 
trees  and  underbrush  abruptly  disappear.  The 
rambling,  three-story  stticco  bouse  owned  by 
Toni  Garrett  and  her  husband,  CJene  Farb, 
straddles  that  border.  The  firestorm  leveled 
their  detached  garage,  destroyed  their  land- 
scaping, and  to.ssed  burning  embers  onto  their 
slate  roof,  but  the  bouse  itself  survived. 


Even  as  construction  began  all  around  them, 
the  Farbs  put  off  their  own  rebuilding.  They 
were  busy  shoring  up  their  financially  troubled 
business.  Whole  Earth  Access,  a  chain  of  stores 
imbued  with  the  Zen-ish  philosophy  of  Stewart 
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Brand's  Whole  Earth  Catalog.  Besides,  their 
house  was  intact,  and  so  they  didn't  feel  the 
same  urgencies  as  those  who  had  been  burned 
out.  Although  they  had  been  among  the  last 
families  to  move  into  the  neighborhood,  they 
were  glad  to  serve  as  nurturers  to  the  newly  dis- 
possessed. After  the  fire,  a  once  and  future 
neighbor  was  often  on  the  premises,  sharing  an 
impromptu  meal,  swapping  notes  about  chil- 
dren, discu.ssing  plans  for  rebuilding. 

It  was  natural,  Toni  Garrett  tiild  me  as  we  sat 
in  her  reinvented  garden,  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band would  take  on  "deep  feelings  for  everyone 
else's  losses."  In  a  world  suddenly  tisstu'ed  be- 
tween those  whose  bouses  were  destroyed  and 
those  whose  houses  still  stood,  all  attention 
flowed  to  the  victims  of  fate. 

"It  was  strange,  being  here  when  all  your 
friends  had  lost  everything,"  Toni  Garrett  said. 
She  felt  a  little  guilty — why  me.'  she  won- 
dered— and  a  little  envicnis  as  well.  "I  need  a 
hre,"  she  caught  herself  thinking.  "I  neeil  an  ex- 
cuse to  start  civer."  Confronted  with  neighbors' 
decisiiins  about  their  new  homes  that  she  re- 
garded as  mistaken  and  damaging,  she  felt  si- 
lenced, fearful  of  rebuke.  What  i.lid  she,  scarcely 


singeel  rierse 


If,  know  about  life  after  h 
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Betcire  the  cunfla^ration,  the  Farhs'  ccnntort- 
ahle  hcnne  had  been  the  hi^^est  in  the  nei^h- 
horhcHid.  No  lon^^er.  Acnxss  tlie  street  the  resi- 
dence o\  Michael  and  Deborah  Lesser  ,urew, 
story  by  story,  o\'er  two  lon^  years  ot  construc- 
tion, a  Berhn  Wall  shuttin^^  ott  the  old  troin 
the  new.  The  neij^hbors  mostly  despise  it,  ani.1 
even  architect  Stanley  Saitowit:  has  scarcely  a 
i^ood  wiird  tor  the  result  of  his  own  desit^n. 
"The  idea  in  the  be^inniiiL;  was  to  build  some- 
thing modest,"  he  said  when  1  spoke  with  him 
in  his  modernist  San  Francisco  office,  "but 
Michael  kept  wantinj^  to  add  more — an  extra 
room  on  the  side  of  the  house,  a  couple  of 
ri)oms  downstairs,  places  rhar  ciiuld  be  rentei.1 
out.  Thouf^h  his  old  house  was  generic  Arts 
and  Crafts,  nothing,'  remarkable  architecturally, 
he  convinced  the  insurance  company  it  was 


Drager,  a  New  York  emigre,  a  vascular  sui 
fijeon,  and  the  mother  ot  two  teenagers,  saw  th 
building  of  a  house  as  her  one  chance  to  he  ' 
patroness  of  architecture."  The  media  grante 
her  wish:  the  architectural  magazines  piled  o 
her  living-room  coffee  table  contain  an  antho 
ogy  ot  adulatory  articles,  chief  among  thai 
Paul  Goldberger's  1995  New  York  Times  Sunda 
Ma,5«~()U'  essay,  "The  Masterpieces  They  Ca 
Home,"  which  canonizes  "the  Drager  House"  a 
if  it  were  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  "Fallingwater." 
"The  house  looks  like  me,"  Sharon  Drag 
said  last  summer  as  we  walked  from  room  t 
room,  the  walls  as  deliberately  out  of  plumb  i 
those  in  a  HalKiween  house  of  horrors.  "It's  a 
edgy  house  for  an  edgy  owner."  Seen  in  the  ai 
chitectural  magazines,  the  Drager  House  appeal 
to  stanel  alone,  as  it  m  a  sculpture  garden.  Bi 
the  photographs  effectively  elim 
inate  the  rest  of  the  neighboi 
hood.  Across  the  street  there's 
standard-issue  suburban  res 
dence,  built  on  spec  by  a  con 
tractor.  Next  door  another  hous 
will  soon  be  built,  so  clo.se  to  th 
Drager  home  that  the  distinctly 
side  view  ot  Frank  Israel's  design 
the  one  celebrated  in  the  archi 
tecture  magazines 


\V 


will  Llisappear. 
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the  Parthenon,  ani.1  so  he  had  the  money  to  i^lo 
what  he  wanted." 

The  Lessers'  house  is  the  most  obvious  but 
not  the  only  Llisturbance  in  the  neighbiirhoiid. 
A  few  doors  down  on  the  other  side  of  Vicente 
Roai.1,  where  before  the  tire  a  rambling  1924 
masonry  anel  wood-rrinimcLl  home  once  stooel, 
an  outsize  stucco  and  copper-chKl  ship's  prow 
now  looms  o\'er  the  street.  Sharon  IVager's 
new  residence,  4,500  square  feet  on  three  lev- 
els, with,  six  bathrooms  and  a  separate  suite  iov 
the  housekee]^er,  carries  the  rrai_lemark  tics  ot 
the  late,  i^iuintessentially  L.A.  architect  Frank 
Israel,  and  bears  no  relation  to  the  northern 
C'alitornia  terrain. 


hen  the  Farbs  had  bee 
asked  to  approve  their  neigh 
bors'  designs  for  rebuilding,  the 
never  once  raised  an  objection 
The  Lessers'  house,  across  th 
street,  was  too  big,  they  felt;  thi 
tower  on  the  new  Tuscan-styh 
home  ot  their  next-door  neigh 
bors,  the  Walrods,  too  impos 
mg.  Biit  those  people  had  suf 
tered  enough.  Whatever  the 
wanted  to  do  was  fine.  Yet  wher 
it  was  the  Farbs'  turn  to  seel 
the  approval  of  their  neighbor 
tor  their  own  modest  rebuilding  of  a  garag( 
and  game  riH)m,  Michael  Lesser  vetiied  the  de 
sign.  It  was  bad  eni)ugh  from  his  point  of  view 
that  someday  the  pine  trees,  planted  at  th( 
suggestion  ot  a  feng  shui  practitioner,  would  in 
trude  on  the  Lessers'  newly  attained  view.  Blii 
it  was  definitely  unacceptable  that  the  Farbs 
plans  called  for  a  structure  six  feet  higher  thar 
the  okl  garage. 

Michael  Lesser  makes  a  dogged  and  unpleas 
ant  adversary.  A  few  years  before  the  fire,  he 
had  complained  thar  his  then  neighbor  ha^ 
built  an  extension  to  his  home  a  tew  feet  be 
yon^l  the  legal  setback  and  demanded,  noisiK 
it  fruitlessly,  that  it  be  torn  down.  Lesser's  ob- 
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jections  to  the  Farbs'  garage,  coming  at  the  last 
possible  moment  after  nine  months  of  plan- 
ining,  presented  a  major  inconvenience.  At 
first  Toni  Garrett  was  "angry  enough  to  slug  it 
out,"  but  after  a  few  weeks  of  reflection,  she 
iand  her  husband  decided  that  they  "weren't 
linclined  to  pursue  struggles." 

Construction  was  postponed,  and  the  archi- 
•tect  went  back  to  the  drawing  board.  Several 
imonths  and  several  thousand  dollars  later,  a 
new  design  emerged.  Toni  Garrett  wrote  to 
the  Lessers,  asking  them  to  help  de- 
fray the  added  cost,  but  they 'never 
responded,  and  the  Farbs  were  un- 
willing to  press  the  matter  further. 
Too  much  trouble,  they  believed, 
too  much  bad  karma.  Besides,  the 
Lessers'  daughter  had  grown  up  with 
their  son.  They  didn't  want  adults' 
arguments  to  complicate  their  children's  lives. 

Not  long  after  the  Lessers  moved  into  their 
new  home,  Toni  Garrett  organized  a  fiftieth- 
birthday  party  for  Deborah  Lesser.  She'd  set- 
tled into  her  new  home,  Deborah  told  her 
neighbors,  even  though  its  austere  geometries 
j  didn't  offer  a  single  cjuiet  corner  where  late  at 
night  she  could  curl  up  with  a  book.  She  want- 
led  to  stay  there  forever.  She'd  had  a  garden 
ibefore  the  fire,  Deborah  reminded  her  friends, 
jiand  it  was  time  tci  start  a  new  one.  She'd  really 
.appreciate  the  gift  of  a  tree,  something  that 
would  grow  with  the  new  house,  and  so  the 
neighbors  gave  her  gift  certificates  to  pay  for 
landscaping. 

The  months  slip  into  years,  and  the  land- 
scaping still  isn't  done.  The  Lessers'  property 
remains  unkempt.  They  can't  see  the  ugliness 
from  their  own  house,  so  acutely  angled  are 
their  windows.  But  Toni  Garrett  and  Gene 
Farb  see  it  and  recoil  every  time  they  look 
across  the  street,  and  so  does 
y     everyone  else  who  passes  by. 


^\ 


hen  so  much  that  was  once  neighbor- 
ly has  been  commercialized — when  even  the 
Welcome  Wagon,  tmce  a  simple  gesture  of 
community  goodwill,  now  trades  on  that 
goodwill  to  shill  for  local  merchants — only 
the  terminally  naive  will  be  shocked  by  the 
turn  of  events  in  the  Berkeley  hills.  At  the 
outset,  the  residents  who  survived  the  Fire  of 
1991  believed  that  they  could  do  better — be- 
lieved that  they  could  be  better — than  this. 
"It  could  have  been  a  real  Utopia,"  writer  Je- 
remy Lamer  ruefully  told  me  as  we  wiilkec-l 
this  misbegotten  terrain.  But  over  time  they 
have  demonstrated  that  this  aspiration  was 
sheer  hubris — that,  beyond  raiding  the  public 
treasury  for  welfare  assistance  by  ancither 
name,  the  idea  of  the  public  interest  was 


meaningless  and  civic  virtue  beyt)nd  their 
lines  of  sight. 

Eighteen  months  after  the  firestorm,  a  local 
contractor  became  embroiled  in  a  venomous 
dispute  with  four  families,  refugees  from  the 
fire  whti  had  rebuilt  and  ni)w  were  irate  that 
the  $849,000  house  the  ct)ntractor  was  build- 
ing on  spec  would  destroy  their  views.  (In  the 
hills,  views  affect  property  values.  Local  real- 
tors calculate  the  value  of  a  bay  view  at 
$25,000  per  bridge.) 


For  the  residents  of  the  Berkeley  hills  who  survived 

the  fire,  the  idea  of  public  interest  proved  meaningless, 

and  civic  virtue  was  beyond  their  lines  of  sight 


"This  is  more  than  a  legal  issue,"  one  resident 
on  his  way  to  the  courthouse  told  a  Phoenix 
Journal  reporter.  "It's  a  community  issue." 

"We're  living  in  America,"  the  contractor 
responded.  "I  can  build  what  I  want." 

Fire-damaged  people,  struggling  to  take  care 
of  themselves  after  a  great  loss,  have  in  the 
process  done  even  greater  damage,  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  to  others.  "I'm  entitled  to  get 
everything  that's  coming  to  me,"  the  survivors 
of  the  fire  typically  said,  and  the  rest  of  this 
thought,  although  usually  left  unspoken,  was 
implicit  in  their  deeds.  "Neighbors,  planners, 
government  officials:  don't  get  in  my  way  while 
I'm  getting  what's  mine." 

Much  of  what  has  happened  since  1991 
bears  witness  to  the  triumph  of  selfishness:  im- 
mense and  ugly  structures  designed  without  a 
care  for  context  or  consanguinity,  neighbors 
who  coexist  amid  smoldering  resentments, 
neighborhoods  that  combine  the  most  outmod- 
ed features  of  the  old  with  the  grotesqueries  of 
the  new,  a  twice-scarred  hillside,  and  a  polity 
missing  in  action.  The  Phoenix  neighborhood 
groups  and  their  good  intentions  faded  away,  as 
did  the  secessionist  fantasy  of  a  new  enclave 
called  Tuscany.  People  concentrated  instead 
on  building  up  the  walls  that  surround  their 
gated  private  lives. 

Tiiday  some  houses  still  stand  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  incompletion,  their  missing  win- 
dows and  walls  mute  testimony  to  the  miscal- 
culations of  contractors  who  overbuilt  in 
hopes  of  making  fast  and  easy  money.  There 
are,  as  well,  occupied  houses  whose  imbuilt 
stt  ps,  unlandscaped  yards,  and  unfinished  ex- 
terior surfaces  suggest  an  insurance  settlement 
not  quite  rich  enough  for  the  blueprints  in 
hand.  In  the  burn  zone,  although  the  views 
are  wondrous,  "for  sale"  signs  are  now  more 
plentiful  than  trees.  m 
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One  lobbyist's  attempt  to  transruj 


It's  just  no  fiin  being  a  foreign  lobbyist  now  that  the  Cold  War  is 
over.  Congressional  cuts  to  foreign  aid  have  deprived  many  of 
America's  former  allies  in  the  holy  war  against  Communism  of 
the  means  to  retain  the  very  Beltway  lobbyists  who  press  the 
U.S.  government  tor  more  aid.  In  such  a  disagreeable  climate, 
lobbyists — like  attorneys  who  troll  emergency  rooms  and  traffic 
courts — must  drum  up  business  at  the  scene  ot  a  disaster.  Hence, 
just  ten  days  after  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  revealed  plans 
to  investigate  the  use  of  child  labor  in  the  Philippines,  that 
country's  embassy  received  this  solicitation  from  Tony  Smith  of 
Schmeltzer,  Aptaker  &  Shepard.  Although  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  law  firm  doesn't  represent  other  foreign  goveniments,  it  is 
well  suited  to  explaining  away  the  Philippines'  use  of  child  labor. 
Here  at  home,  Schmeltzer,  Aptaker  &  Shepard  advises  compa- 
nies fending  off  unions  or  accused  of  exposing  workers  to  toxins. 


Note  Smith's  ingratiating  remark  about  being  "surprised  to  hear" 
that  the  Philippines  was  to  be  investigated  for  child  labor — as  if 
Smith,  who  before  moving  to  Washington  in  early  1996  served 
as  Alaska's  commissioner  of  commerce,  had  even  the  vaguest 
notion  about  the  incidence  of  child  labor  in  that  country.  If  he 
had,  Smith  wouldn't  be  surprised  at  all.  The  government  in 
Manila  acknowledges  that  3.7  million  children  work,  2  million 
of  them  in  hazardous  conditions.  In  garment  sweatshops,  on  sug- 
ar plantations,  and  in  the  rattan-furniture  industry,  Filipino  kids 
toil  up  to  eleven  hours  a  day  for  less  than  $3  and  are  sometimes 
paid  only  in  food.  But  while  the  words  "child  labor"  provoke 
moral  outrage  in  most.  Smith's  response  is  merely  Pavlovian:  a 
potential  client  is  in  trouble,  the  scent  of  money  is  in  the  air. 


With  equal  parts  candor  and  oil,  Smith  makes  his  case:  "This  is 
a  major  issue  for  the  Clinton  Administration"  translates  to, 
"You've  got  a  problem  that  requires  my  services."  Smith  knows 
that  few  issues  disgust  American  consumers  more  than  child  la- 
bor, which  puts  the  Philippines  in  a  delicate  position.  The  U.S. 
provides  the  country  with  nearly  $50  million  a  year  in  econom- 
ic aid,  only  one-tenth  ot  what  it  received  during  the  Cold  War 
but  still  making  it  the  third-largest  recipient  ii^  Asia.  The  U.S. 
alst)  buys  $2  billion  worth  ot  Filipino  goods  annually,  more 
than  one-third  of  the  country's  total  exports.  Moreover,  as  a 
developing  nation,  the  Philippines  receives  special  trade  privi- 
leges that  allow  its  exports  to  enter  the  U.S.  tariff-free — privi- 
leges that  depend  on  offering  workers  "internationally  recog- 
nized rights,"  including  a  ban  on  child  labor.  Indeed,  as  Smith 
penned  this  letter,  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  was  deciding 
whether  the  growing  incidence  of  child  labor,  as  well  as  offi- 
cially sanctioned  anti-unii>n  activities  in  government-run  ex- 
port zones,  merited  stripping  the  Philippines  of  its  trade  status. 


Ken  Silrcntcin  is  co-editor  o/ Cduntcrpunch,  a 
Waihin^um-hascd  investigative  newsletter.  His  last 
Annotation  for  Harper's  Magazine,  "Flacking  for 
Despots,"  appeared  in  the  August  1995  issue. 
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ir  into  dollars,  by  Ken  Silverstein 


Admire  the  ease  with  which  Smith  tcisses  out  his  Beltway  con- 
nections and  suggests  his  ahiUty  to  get  things  done.  Here  he 
touts  his  supposed  access  to  Gare  Smith,  head  of  child  labor  is- 
sues at  the  State  Department,  whose  effort  Tony  Smith  pledges 
to  "redirect."  Later,  Smith  claims  that  his  "excellent  relation- 
ships" with  the  AFL-CIO  will  enable  him  to  "neutralize"  the 
federation's  efforts  to  push  the  administration  to  crack  down  on 
child  labor  abroad.  But  Smith  appears  to  have  inflated  his  stand- 
ing to  impress  his  would-be  client.  His  relationship  with  the 
AFL-CIO  (aside  from  working  for  a  firm  that  boasts  of  union 
busting)  seems  limited  to  modest  donations  the  federation  made 
to  Smith's  unsuccessful  1992  and  1994  congressional  campaigns. 
The  lifespan  of  his  loyalty  is  in  keeping  with  the  mores  of  Wash- 
ington, where  allies  are  peddled  for  influence  and  former  con- 
tributors can't  compete  with  potential  clients.  Asked  for  com- 
ment on  Smith,  an  AFL-CIO  official  said,  "Smith  doesn't  have 
close  ties  here.  In  fact,  he  has  no  relationship  at  all."  Touche. 


'■  ^"'  'ne  private 
•''e  Phillipuie  Go 

ppropriaie  ivay.  "i«  tfle  dynamics  that  are 
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'"oiy  Smith 


Perhaps  recognizing  that  his  credentials  are  insufficient  to  land 
such  a  client,  Smith  adds  a  spinner  to  his  line:  P.R.  practitioner 
and  chum  Bobby  Watson,  with  whom  he  works  on  another  ac- 
count, representing  commercial  fisheries  in  Alaska.  The  State 
Affairs  Company,  where  Watson  is  a  partner,  is  a  public-rela- 
tions firm  that  represents  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  clients,  in- 
cluding the  government  of  Cambodia,  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  and  Philip  Morris.  Watson  is  a  former  top-level 
aide  to  Virginia  Senator  Charles  Robb  who  resigned  after  being 
implicated  in  a  wiretap  scandal  involving  the  collection  of  dirt 
on  Virginia  Governor  Douglas  Wilder,  then  Robb's  No.  1  polit- 
ical enemy.  Watson  deftly  moved  from  a  plea  bargain  in  that 
case  to  a  job  as  chief  of  staff  for  the  DNC,  and  then  on  to  a  lu- 
crative career  in  P.R.  In  1996,  Campaigns  arid  Elections  magazine 
named  him  one  of  the  "Rising  Stars  of  American  Politics." 


According  to  Smith,  the  embassy's  labor  attache  recommended 
that  his  government  retain  Smith  and  Watson,  but  two  factors 
are  working  against  the  deal:  At  the  time  Smith  made  his  pitch, 
the  Philippines  was  spending  $2.3  million  on  seven  other  lobby 
shops  that  do  everything  from  touching  up  the  country's  hu- 
man-rights record  to  seeking  a  greater  U.S.  market  share  for  Fil- 
ipino exports.  Perhaps  they  lobbied  on  child  labor  too:  three 
weeks  after  Smith  sent  this  letter,  the  U.S.  decided  to  give  the 
Philippines  time  to  improve  its  record  on  child  labor  and  re- 
newed its  trade  privileges.  Too  bad,  Tony — but  don't  fret. 
About  250  million  children  work  around  the  globe,  from  Kenya 
to  Brazil  to  India,  and  as  long  as  U.S.  consumers  insist  on  third- 
world  prices  and  first-world  labor  practices,  the  dynamic  that 
caused  the  Philippines  to  be  treated  "in  an  inappropriate  way" 
will  generate  an  endless  supply  of  clients.  Back  to  the  chase! 
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GRAHAM  GREENE 

A  portrait  oi  one  of  the 
most  remarkahle  literary 
(injures  of  our  century  hy 
Father  Leopoldo  Duran,  a 
longtime  friend  and  confi- 
dant. This  book  explores  some  of  Greene's 
well-known  dilemmas  resulting  from  his 
conversion  to  Catholicism. 
Cloth,  $10.00. 
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WHITEWATER 

\\tcran  reporter  Gene 
L\iins  iNiilores  how  the  New  York  Times 
sel  the  precedenl  tor  the  media's  coverage 
of  WhiteuMlcr.  hi  ,i  tr.iniu  attempt  to 
find  the  Chnions  guilty  ol  something  — 
anything  —  reporters  sacrificed  journalis- 
tic ethics,  spinning  Whitewater  into  a 
highly  politicized  scanilal.  Lyons  offers 
clear  and  insightful  commentary  on  the 
Clintons'  h.ickground  m  Arkansas 
politics;  the  connection  between  the 
CMintons  and  the  McPougals;  how  a 
$1,000  investment  became  a  $100,000 
bonanza;  and  Senator  Al  IVAmato's 
struggle  to  keep  the  scandal  ,ili\e.  Lyons's 
essay  on  Whitewater  appeared  in  the 
October  19^4  issue  af  Harper's. 
Paper,  $9.95. 
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SCENES  IN  THE 
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FIN-DE-SIECLE 
Another    collection    of 
essays  from  Harper's  editor 
Lewis  H.  Lapham,  winner 
of  the  1995  National  Magazine  Award  for 
Essays  and  Criticism.  ".  .  .  urbane  prose  and 
lethal  wit."  — Forbes.  Cloth,  now  $18.00. 
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KNIFE  THROWER 


B}'  Steven  Millhauser 


Wl 


hen  we  learned  that 
Hensch,  the  knife  thrower, 
was  stopping  in  our  town  for 
a  single  performance  at  eight 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  we 
hesitated,  wondering  what  we 
felt.  Hensch,  the  knife  throw- 
er! Did  we  feel  like  clapping 
our  hands  for  joy,  like  leaping 
to  our  feet  and  bursting  into 
smiles  of  anticipation?  Or  did 
we,  after  all,  want  to  tighten 
our  lips  and  look  away  with 
stern,  disapproving  expres- 
sions? That  was  Hensch  tor 
you.  For  if  Hensch  was  an  ac- 
knowledged master  of  his  art, 
that  difficult  and  faintly  un- 
savory art  about  which  we 
knew  very  little,  it  was  also 
true  that  he  bore  with  him 
certain  disturbing  rumors, 
which  we  reproached  our- 
selves for  having  failed  to 
heed  sufficiently  when  they 
appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  arts  section  of  the  SLin- 
day  paper. 

Hensch,  the  knife  thrower!  Of 
course  we  knew  his  name.  Everyone 
knew  his  name,  as  one  knows  the 
name  of  a  famous  chess  player  or 

Steven  Millhauser  h  the  author  of  Martin 
Dressier,  the  Tale  of  an  American  Dream- 
er, which  woi  a  National  Book  Award  final- 
ist in  Fiction.  His  last  story  for  Harper's 
Magazine,  "The  Sisterhood  ofNinht,"  aji- 
peared  in  the  July  1994  issue. 


magician.  What  we  couldn't  be  sure 
of  was  what  he  actually  did.  Dimly 
we  recalled  that  the  skill  of  his 
throwing  liad  brought  him  early  at- 
tention bur  that  it  wasn't  until  he 
had  changed  the  rules  entirely  that 
Ik'  was  taken  up  in  a  serious  way. 
He  had  stepped  boldly,  some  said 
recklessly,  over  a  line  never  before 
crossed  by  knife  throwers,  and  had 


managed  to  make  a  reputa- 
tion out  of  a  disreputable 
thing.  Some  of  us  seemed  to 
recall  reading  that  in  his 
early  carnival  days  he  had 
wounded  an  assistant  badly; 
after  a  six-month  retire- 
ment he  had  returned  with 
his  new  act.  It  was  then 
that  he  had  introduced  into 
the  chaste  discipline  of 
knife  throwing  the  idea  of 
the  artful  wound,  the  mark 
of  blood  that  was  the  mark 
of  the  master.  We  had  even 
heard  that  among  his  fol- 
lowers there  were  many, 
young  women  especially, 
who  longed  to  be  wounded 
by  the  master  and  to  bear 
his  scar  proudly.  If  rumors 
of  this  kind  were  disturbing 
to  us,  if  they  prevented  us 
from  celebrating  Hensch's 
arrival  with  innocent  de- 
light, we  nevertheless  ac- 
knowledged that  withiHit 
such  dubious  enticements 
we'd  have  been  unlikely  to  attencf 
the  performance  at  all,  since  the  art 
of  knife  throwing,  for  all  its  appar- 
ent danger,  is  really  a  tame  art,  an 
outmoded  art — little  more  than  a 
quaint  old-tashioned  amusement  in 
these  times  of  ours.  The  only  knife 
throwers  any  of  us  had  ever  set#n 
were  in  the  circus  sideshow  or  the 
carnival  ten-in-one,  along  with  the 
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tar  lady  an^l  the  liuman  skclctim.  Ir 
must,  vvf  unaj^ined,  have  galled 
Hensch  to  tee!  himself  a  freak 
amiing  freaks;  he  must  have  needed 
a  way  nut.  Fiir  wasn't  he  an  artist,  in 
his  fashion.'  And  so  we  admired  his 
darin.y,  e\'cn  as  we  deplorei.1  his 
method  and  despise^l  him  as  a  vul- 
]L,'ar  showman;  we  questioned  the  ru- 
mors, tried  to  recall  what  we  knew 
of  him,  interrogated  ourselves  re- 
lentlessly. Some  of  us  dreamed  of 
him:  a  monkey  of  a  man  in  checkei.1 
pants  and  a  red  hat,  a  stern 
officer  in  glistening  hoots. 
The  promotional  mailings 
showed  only  a  knife  held  hy 
a  gloved  hani^l.  Is  it  surpris- 
ing we  didn't  kninv 
what  to  feel.' 


A 


^  ^.t  eight  o'clock  precise 
ly,  Hensch  walked  onto  the 
stage:  a  hrisk  unsmiling  man  in 
hlack  tails.  His  entrance  sur- 
prised us.  For  although  most  of 
us  had  heen  seated  since  halt 
past  sexen,  others  were  still  ar- 
riving, moving  down  the  aisles, 
pushing  past  half-turned  knees 
into  squeaking  seats.  In  fact 
we  were  so  accustomed  to  de- 
lays tor  latecimrers  that  an 
8:00  performance  was  under- 
stood to  mean  one  that  hegan 
at  8:10  or  even  8:15.  As 
Hensch  strode  across  the  stage, 
a  husy  no-nonsense  man, 
hlack-haired  and  hald-topped, 
we  didn't  know  whether  we 
admired  him  tor  his  supreme  indiffer- 
ence to  our  noises  of  settling  in  or 
disliked  him  for  his  refusal  to  counte- 
nance the  slightest  delay.  He  walked 
quickly  across  the  stage  to  a  waist- 
high  tahle  on  which  rested  a  ma- 
hogany ho\.  He  wore  no  gloves.  At 
the  opposite  corner  iif  the  stage,  in 
the  rear,  a  hlack  wooden  partition  hi- 
sected  the  stage  walls.  Hensch 
stepped  hehind  his  ho,\  an^l  opened  it 
to  re\'eal  a  glitter  of  kni\'es.  At  this 
moment  a  v\oman  in  a  loose-tlowmg 
white  gown  steppe^l  in  front  of  the 
dark  partition.  Her  pale  hair  was 
pulled  tightly  hack  an^l  she  carried  a 
silver  howl. 

While  the  latecomers  among  us 
whispered  their  way  past  knees  and 
coats,  anel  slipjied  guiltily  into  their 


seats,  the  woman  tace^i  us  anel 
reached  into  her  hi)wl.  From  it  she 
removed  a  white  hoiip  ahout  the  size 
of  a  dinner  plate.  She  held  it  up  and 
turned  it  from  side  to  side,  as  if  tor 
our  inspection,  while  Hensch  lifted 
from  his  hox  halt  a  dozen  knives. 
Then  he  stepped  to  the  side  at  the 
tahle.  He  held  the  six  knives  fanwfse 
in  his  left  hand,  with  the  hiades 
pointirig  up.  The  knives  were  ahout  a 
toot  long,  the  hiades  shaped  like 
eloniiated  tliamonds,  and  as  he  stood 


there  at  the  side  of  the  stage,  a  man 
with  no  expression  on  his  face,  a  man 
with  nothing  to  do,  Hensch  had  the 
vacant  and  slightly  hored  look  of  an 
overgrown  hoy  holding  in  one  hand 
an  awkward  present,  waiting  patient- 
ly tor  someone  to  open  a  door. 

With  a  gentle  motion  the  woman 
in  the  white  gown  tossed  the  hoop 
lightly  in  the  air  in  front  of  the  black 
wooden  partition.  Suddenly  a  knife 
sank  deep  into  the  soft  wood,  catch- 
ing the  hoop,  which  hung  swinging 
on  the  handle.  Before  we  could  de- 
cii.le  whether  or  not  to  applaud,  the 
woman  tosseel  another  white  hoop. 
Hensch  littei.1  an^l  threw  in  a  single 
swift  smooth  motion,  and  the  second 
hoop  hung  swinging  from  the  second 
knife.  After  the  third  hoop  rose  in 


the  air  and  hung  suddenly  on  a  knif 
handle,  the  woman  reached  into  he 
howl  and  held  up  for  our  inspection 
smaller  hoop,  the  size  of  a  saucei 
Hensch  raised  a  knife  and  caught  th 
flying  hoop  cleanly  against  the  wooc 
She  next  tossed  two  small  hoops  on 
after  the  other,  which  Hensch  caugh 
in  two  swift  motions:  the  first  at  th 
top  of  its  trajectory,  the  second  nea 
the  middle  of  the  partition. 

We  watched  Hensch  as  he  picke 
up  three  more  knives  and  sprea 
them  tanwise  in  his  left  hant 
He  stood  staring  at  his  assi: 
tant  with  fierce  attention,  h 
hack  straight,  his  thick  han 
resting  hy  his  side.  When  sh 
tossed  three  small  hoops,  on 
after  the  other,  we  saw  h 
hody  tighten,  we  waited  fc 
the  thunk-thunk-thunk  c 
knives  in  wood,  but  he  stoo 
immobile,  gazing  sternly.  Th 
hoops  struck  the  flooi 
bounced  slightly,  and  bega 
rolling  like  big  dropped  coir 
across  the  stage.  Hadn't  h 
liked  the  throw?  We  felt  lik 
lookiiig  away,  like  pretendin 
we  hadn't  noticed.  Nimbi 
the  assistant  gathered  th 
rolling  hoops,  then  assume 
her  position  by  the  blac 
wall.  She  seemed  to  take 
deep  breath  before  she  tosse 
again.  This  time  Hensc 
flung  his  three  knives  wit 
extraordinary  speed,  and  sue 
denly  we  saw  all  three  hoo| 
swinging  on  the  partition,  the  lai 
mere  inches  from  the  floor.  She  mc 
tioned  grandly  toward  Hensch,  wh 
did  not  bow;  we  burst  into  vigorot 
applause. 

Again  the  woman  in  the  whit 
gown  reached  into  her  bowl,  an 
this  time  she  held  up  something  b( 
tween  her  thumb  and  forefinger  thi 
even  those  of  us  in  the  first  row 
could  not  immediately  make  ou 
She  stepped  fiirward,  and  many  of  i 
recognized,  between  her  fingers,  a 
orange-and-black  butterfly.  She  re 
turned  to  the  partition  and  looked  i 
Hensch,  who  had  already  chosen  h 
knife.  With  a  gentle  tossing  gestui 
she  released  the  butterfly.  We  bur; 
into  applause  as  the  knife  drove  th 
butterfly  against  the  wood,  whei 
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hose  in  the  front  rows  could  see  the 
I'ings  helplessly  heating. 

That  was  something  we  hadn't 
een  before,  or  even  imagined  we 
aight  see,  something  worth  remem- 
lering;  and  as  we  applauded  we  tried 
o  recall  the  knite  throwers  of  our 
hildhood,  the  smell  of  sawdust 
nd  cotton  candy,  the  glittering 
woman  on  the  turning 


As  if  in  answer  to  our  secret  impa- 
tience, Hensch  strode  decisively  to 
his  corner  of  the  stage.  Quickly  the 
pale-haired  assistant  followed,  push- 
ing the  table  after  him.  She  next 


the  bareness  of  her  skin,  disturbingly 
LHihidden,  dangerously  white  and 
cool  and  soft. 

Quickly  the  glittering  assistant 
stepped  to  the  second  table  at  the 


N, 


/heel. 


ow  the  woman  in  white  re- 
Qoved  the  knives  from  the  black 
•artition  and  carried  them  across  the 
tage  to  Hensch,  who  examined  each 
ine  closely  and  wiped  it  with  a  cloth 
lefore  returning  it  to  his  box. 

Abruptly,  Hensch  strode  to  the 
enter  of  the  stage  and  turned  to 
ace  us.  His  assistant  pushed  the 
able  with  its  box  of  knives  to  his 
ide.  She  left  the  stage  and  returned 
:ushing  a  second  table,  which  she 
laced  at  his  other  side.  She  stepped 
way,  into  half-darkness,  while  the 
i.ghts  shone  directly  on  Hensch  and 
lis  tables.  We  saw  him  place  his  left 
land  palm  up  on  the  empty  table- 
op.  With  his  right  hand  he  removed 

knife  from  the  box  on  the  first 
able.  Suddenly,  without  looking,  he 
ossed  the  knife  straight  up  into  the 
ir.  We  saw  it  rise  to  its  rest  and 
ome  hurtling  down.  Someone  cried 
at  as  it  struck  his  palm,  but  Hensch 
aised  his  hand  from  the  table  and 
eld  it  up  for  us  to  see,  turning  it 
rst  one  way  and  then  the  other:  the 
mife  had  struck  between  the  fingers. 
Jiensch  lowered  his  hand  over  the 
nife  so  that  the  blade  stuck  up  be- 
\veen  his  second  and  third  fingers, 
le  tossed  three  more  knives  into  the 
ir,  one  after  the  other:  rat-a-tat-tat 
ney  struck  the  table.  From  the  shad- 
ws  the  woman  in  white  stepped  for- 
'ard  and  tipped  the  table  toward  us, 
D  that  we  could  see  the  four  knives 
:icking  between  his  fingers. 

Oh,  we  admired  Hensch,  we  were 
jaken  with  the  man's  fine  daring;  and 
et,  as  we  pounded  out  our  applause, 
j'e  felt  a  little  restless,  a  little  dissatis- 
ed,  as  if  some  unspoken  promise  had 
liled  to  be  kept.  For  hadn't  we  been  a 
ifle  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  atten^l- 
ig  the  performance,  hadn't  we  de- 
lored  in  advance  his  unsavory  antics, 
is  questionable  crossing  of  the  line.^ 


Oh,  we  admired  hensch,  we  were  taken  with 
the  man's  eine  daring;  and  yet  we  eelt  restless, 
as  if  some  unspoken  promise  had  not  been  kept 


shifted  the  second  table  to  the  hack 
of  the  stage  and  returned  to  the 
black  partition.  She  stood  with  her 
back  against  it,  gazing  across  the 
stage  at  Hensch,  her  loose  white 
gown  hanging  from  thin  shoulder 
straps  that  had  slipped  down  to  her 
upper  arms.  At  that  moment  we  felt 
in  our  arms  and  along  our  backs  a 
first  faint  flutter  of  anxious  excite- 
ment, for  there  they  stood  before  us, 
the  dark  master  and  the  pale  maid- 
en, like  figures  in  a  dream  from 
which  we  were  trying  to  awake. 

Hensch  chose  a  knife  and  raised  it 
beside  his  head  with  deliberation; 
we  realized  that  he  had  worked  very 
quickly  before.  With  a  swift  sharp 
drop  of  his  forearm,  as  if  he  were 
chopping  a  piece  of  wood,  he  re- 
leased the  knife.  At  first  we  thought 
he  had  struck  her  upper  arm,  but  we 
saw  that  the  blade  had  sunk  into  the 
wood  and  lay  touching  her  skin.  A 
second  knife  struck  beside  her  other 
upper  arm.  She  began  to  wriggle 
both  shoulders,  as  if  to  free  herself 
from  the  tickling  knives,  and  only  as 
her  loose  gown  came  ripplmg  down 
did  we  realize  that  the  knives  had 
cut  the  shoulder  straps.  Hensch  had 
us  now,  he  had  us.  Long-legged  and 
smiling,  she  stepped  from  the  fallen 
gown  and  stood  before  the  black 
partition  in  a  spangled  silver  leo- 
tard. We  thought  of  tightrope  walk- 
ers, bareback  riders,  hot  circus  tents 
on  blue  summer  days.  The  pale  yel- 
low hair,  the  spangled  cloth,  the 
pale  skin  touched  here  and  there 
with  shadow,  all  this  gave  her  the 
remote,  enclosed  look  of  a  work  of 
art,  while  at  the  same  time  it  lent 
her  a  kind  of  cool  voluptuousness, 
for  the  metallic  glitter  of  her  cos- 
tume seemed  to  draw  attention  to 


back  of  the  stage  and  removed  some- 
thing from  the  drawer.  She  returned 
to  the  center  of  the  wooden  parti- 
tion and  placed  on  her  head  a  red 
apple.  The  apple  was  so  red  and 
shiny  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
painted  with  nail  polish.  We  looked 
at  Hensch,  who  stared  at  her  and 
held  himself  very  still.  In  a  single 
motion  Hensch  lifted  and  threw. 
She  stepped  out  from  under  the  red 
apple  stuck  in  the  wood. 

From  the  table  she  removed  a  sec- 
ond apple  and  clenched  the  stem 
with  her  teeth.  At  the  black  parti- 
tion she  bent  slowly  backward  until 
the  bright  red  apple  was  above  her 
upturned  lips.  We  could  see  the  col- 
umn of  her  trachea  pressing  against 
the  skin  of  her  throat  and  the  knobs 
of  her  hips  pushing  up  against  the 
silver  spangles.  Hensch  took  careful 
aim  and  flung  the  knife  through  the 
heart  of  the  apple. 

Next  from  the  table  she  removed 
a  pair  ot  long  white  gloves,  which 
she  pulled  on  slowly,  turning  her 
wrists,  tugging.  She  held  up  each 
tight-gloved  hand  in  turn  and  wrig- 
gled the  fingers.  At  the  partition  she 
stood  with  her  arms  out  and  her  fin- 
gers spread.  Hensch  looked  at  her, 
then  raised  a  knife  and  threw;  it 
stuck  into  her  fingertip,  the  middle 
fingertip  of  her  right  hand,  pinning 
her  to  the  black  wall. 

The  woman  stared  straight  ahead. 
Hensch  picked  up  a  clutch  of  knives 
and  held  them  fanwise  in  his  left 
hand.  Swiftly  he  flung  nine  knives, 
one  after  the  other,  and  as  they 
struck  her  fingertips,  one  after  the 
other,  bottom  to  top,  right-left, 
right-left,  we  stirred  uncomfortably 
in  our  seats.  In  the  sudden  silence 
she  stood  there  with  her  arms  out- 
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spread  and  her  tinjjers  full  cit  knives, 
her  silver  span<^les  thishin^,  her 
white  f^U)ves  whiter  than  her  pale 
arms,  Knikin^  as  if  at  any  numient 
her  head  would  drop  forward — look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  a  martyr  on 
a  cross.  Then  slowly,  gently,  she 
piillet.1  each  hand  from  its  glove, 
lea\ing  the  gloves  hang- 
ing on  the  wall. 


N 


I  o\v  Hensch  gave  a  sharp  wave 
of  his  fingers,  as  if  to  dismiss  every- 
thing that  had  gone  before,  and  to 
our  surprise  the  woman  stepped  for- 
ward to  the  edge  of  the  stage  and  ad- 
dressed us  for  the  first  time. 

"I  must  ask  you,"  she  said  gently, 
"to  he  very  quiet,  because  this  next 
act  is  very  dangerous.  The  master 
will  mark  me.  Please  do  not  make  a 
.sound.  We  thank  you." 

She  returned  to  the  black  parti- 
tion and  simply  stood  there,  her 
shoulders  back,  her  arms  down  but 
pressed  against  the  wood.  She  gazed 
steadily  at  Hensch,  who  seemed  to 
be  studying  her;  some  of  us  said  later 
that  at  this  moment  she  gave  the  im- 
pression of  a  child  who  was  about  to 
be  struck  in  the  face,  though  others 
felt  she  looked  calm,  quite  calm. 

Hensch  chose  a  knite  from  his 
box,  held  it  tor  a  moment,  then 
raised  his  arm  and  threw.  The  knife 
struck  beside  her  neck.  He  had 
missed — had  he  missed? — and  we 
felt  a  sharp  tug  of  disappointment, 
which  changed  at  once  to  shame, 
deep  shame,  for  we  hadn't  come  out 
for  blood,  only  for — well,  something 
else;  and  as  we  asked  ourselves  what 
we  had  come  for,  we  were  surprised 
to  see  her  reach  up  with  one  hand 
and  pull  out  the  knife.  Then  we  saw, 
on  her  neck,  the  thin  red  trickle, 
which  ran  down  to  her  shoulder; 
and  we  understood  that  her  white- 
ness had  been  arranged  for  this  mo- 
ment. Long  and  loud  we  applauded, 
as  she  bowed  and  held  aloft  the  glit- 
tering knife,  assuring  us,  in  that  way, 
that  she  was  wounded  but  well,  or 
well  wounded;  and  we  didn't  know 
whether  we  were  applauding  her 
wellness  or  her  wound,  or  the  touch 
ot  the  master,  who  had  crossed  the 
line,  who  had  carried  us,  safely,  it 
appeared,  into  the  realm  of  forbid- 
den things. 


Even  a>  we  applauded  she  turnei.1 
and  left  the  stage,  returning  a  few  mo- 
ments later  in  a  long  black  dress  with 
long  sleeves  and  a  high  collar,  which 
concealed  her  wound.  We  imagined 
the  white  bandage  under  the  black 
collar;  we  imagined  other  bandages, 
other  wounds,  on  her  hips,  her  waist, 
the  edges  of  her  breasts.  Black  against 
black  they  stood  there,  she  and  he, 
bound  now  it  seemed  in  a  dark  pact, 
as  if  she  were  his  twin  sister,  or  as  if 
bt)th  were  on  the  .same  side  in  a  game 
we  were  all  playing,  a  game  we  no 
longer  understood;  and  indeed  she 
looked  older  in  her  black  dress,  stern- 
er, a  schoolmami  or  maiden  aunt.  We 
were  not  surprised  when  she  stepped 
forward  to  address  us  again. 

"If  any  of  you,  in  the  audience, 
wish  to  be  marked  by  the  master,  to 
receive  the  mark  of  the  master,  now 
is  the  time.  Is  there  anyone.'" 

We  all  looked  around.  A  single 
hand  rose  hesitantly  and  was  in- 
stantly lowered.  Another  hand  went 
up;  then  there  were  other  hands, 
young  bodies  straining  forward,  ea- 
ger; and  from  the  stage  the  woman 
in  black  descended  and  walked  slow- 
ly along  an  aisle,  looking  closely, 
considering,  until  she  stopped  and 
pointed:  "You."  And  we  knew  her, 
Susan  Parker,  a  high  school  girl  who 
might  have  been  our  daughter,  sit- 
ting there  with  her  face  turned  ques- 
tioningly  toward  the  woman,  her 
eyebrows  slightly  raised,  as  she 
pointed  to  herself;  then  the  faint 
flush  of  realization;  and  as  she 
climbed  the  steps  of  the  stage  we 
watched  her  closely,  wondering  what 
the  dark  woman  had  seen  in  her  to 
make  her  be  the  one,  wondering  too 
what  she  was  thinking,  Susan  Park- 
er, as  she  followed  the  dark  woman 
to  the  wooden  partition.  She  was 
wearing  loose  jeans  and  a  tight  black 
short-sleeved  sweater;  her  reddish 
brown  and  faintly  shiny  hair  was  cut 
short.  Was  it  for  her  white  skin  she 
had  been  chosen?  or  some  air  of  self- 
possession.'  We  wanted  to  cry  out: 
sit  down!  you  don't  have  to  do  this! 
but  we  remained  silent,  respectful. 
Hensch  stood  at  his  table,  watching 
without  expression.  It  occurred  to  us 
that  we  trusted  him  at  this  moment; 
we  clung  to  him;  he  was  all  we  had; 
for  if  we  weren't  absolutely  sure  of 


him,  then  who  were  we,  what  i 
earth  were  we,  who  had  allowi, 
things  to  come  to  such  a  pass? 

The  wt)man  led  Susan  Parker  i 
the  wooden  partition  and  arrangi. 
her  there:  back  to  the  wood,  shou 
ders  straight.  We  saw  her  run  hi 
hand  gently,  as  if  tenderly,  over  tl 
girl's  short  hair,  which  lifted  and  fi 
hack  in  place.  Then  taking  Susi 
Parker's  right  hand  in  hers,  sli 
stepped  to  the  girl's  right,  so  that  tl 
entire  arm  was  extended  against  tl 
black  partition.  She  stood  holdii 
Susan  Parker's  raised  hand  in  ht.  i 
gazing  at  the  girl's  face — comfortii 
her,  it  seemed;  and  we  observed  th, 
Susan  Parker's  arm  looked  very  whii 
between  the  black  sweater  and  tl 
black  dress,  against  the  black  wood  i 
the  partition.  As  the  women  gazed  : 
each  other,  Hensch  lifted  a  knife  ai 
threw.  We  heard  the  muffled  bang  > 
the  blade,  heard  Susan  Parker's  sh;ii 
little  gasp,  saw  her  other  hand  clene 
into  a  fist.  Quickly  the  dark  woma 
stepped  in  front  of  her  and  pulled  oi 
the  knife;  and  turning  to  us  she  raist 
Susan  Parker's  arm  and  displayed  ft 
us  a  streak  of  red.  TTien  she  reache 
into  a  pocket  of  her  black  dress  an 
removed  a  small  tin  box.  From  tb 
box  came  a  ball  of  cotton,  a  patch  i 
gauze,  and  a  roll  of  white  surgic, 
tape,  with  which  she  swiftly  boun 
the  wound.  "There,  dear,"  we  heai 
her  say.  "You  were  very  brave."  U 
watched  Susan  Parker  walk  with  lov 
ered  eyes  across  the  stage,  holding  ht 
bandaged  arm  a  little  away  from  hi 
body;  and  as  we  began  to  clap,  be 
cause  she  was  still  there,  because  si 
had  come  through,  we  saw  her  rai^ 
her  eyes  and  give  a  quick  shy  smil 
before  lowering  her  lashes  and  dt 
scending  the  steps. 

Now  arms  rose,  seats  creakc^ 
there  was  a  great  rustling  and  whi 
pering  among  us,  for  others  were  e; 
ger  to  be  chosen,  tt)  be  marked  1 
the  master,  and  once  again  the  dai 
woman  stepped  forward  to  speak. 

"Thank  you,  dear.  You  were  vei, 
brave,  and  now  you  will  bear  th 
mark  of  the  master.  You  will  treasui 
it  all  your  days.  But  it  is  a  light  marl 
do  you  know,  a  very  light  mark.  Tl 
master  can  mark  more  deeply,  t 
more  deeply.  But  for  that  you  mu 
show  yourself  worthy.  Some  of  \' 
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may  already  be  worthy,  but  I  will  ask 
you  now  to  lower  your  hands,  please, 
for  I  have  with  me  someone  who  is 
•ready  to  be  marked.  And  please,  all 
I  of  you,  I  ask  for  your  silence." 

From  the  right  of  the  stage  stepped 
forth  a  young  man  who  might  have 
been  fifteen  or  sixteen.  He  was 
dressed  in  black  pants  and  a  black 
shirt  and  wore  rimless  glasses  that 
caught  the  light.  He  carried  himself 
with  ease,  and  we  saw  that  he  had  a 
kind  of  lariky  and  slightly  awkward 
beauty,  the  beauty,  we  thought,  of  a 
waterbird,  a  heron.  The  woman  led 
him  to  the  wooden  partition  and  in- 
dicated that  he  should  stand  with  his 
back  against  it.  She  walked  to  the 
table  at  the  rear  of  the  stage  and  re- 
moved an  object,  which  she  carried 
back  to  the  partition.  Raising  the 
boy's  left  arm,  so  that  it  was  extended 
straight  out  against  the  wall  at  the 
level  of  his  shoulder,  she  lifted  the 
iobject  to  his  wrist  and  began  fasten- 
ing it  into  the  wood.  It  appeared  to 
be  a  clamp,  which  held  his  arm  in 
place  at  the  wrist.  She  then  arranged 
his  hand;  palm  facing  us,  fingers  to- 
gether. Stepping  away,  she  looked  at 
him  thoughtfully.  Then  she  stepped 
over  to  his  free  side,  took  his  other 
hand,  and  held  it  gently. 

The  stage  lights  went  dark,  then  a 
reddish  spotlight  shone  on  Hensch 
at  his  box  of  knives.  A  second  light, 
white  as  moonlight,  shone  on  the 
boy  and  his  extended  arm.  The  other 
I  side  of  the  boy  remained  in  darkness. 
I  Even  as  the  performance  seemed 
to  taunt  us  with  the  promise  of  dan- 
ger, of  a  disturbing  turn  that  should 
not  be  permitted,  or  even  imagined, 
we  reminded  ourselves  that  the  mas- 
ter had  so  far  done  nothing  but 
scratch  a  bit  of  skin,  that  his  act  was 
after  all  public  and  well  traveled,  that 
the  boy  appeared  calm;  and  though 
we  disapproved  of  the  exaggerated  ef- 
fect of  the  lighting,  the  crude  melo- 
drama of  it  all,  we  secretly  admired 
the  skill  with  which  the  performance 
played  on  our  fears.  What  it  was  we 
feared,  exactly,  we  didn't  know, 
couldn't  say.  But  there  was  the  kniie 
thrower  bathed  in  blood  light,  there 
was  the  pale  victim  manacled  to  a 
wall;  in  the  shadows  the  dark 
woman;  and  in  the  glare  of  the  light- 
ing, in  the  silence,  in  the  very 
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rhythm  of  the  evetiinj,',  the  promise 
of  entering  a  dark  dream. 

And  Hensch  took  up  a  knife  aiul 
threw;  some  heard  the  sharp  gasp  of 
the  hoy,  others  a  thin  cry.  hi  the 
whiteness  of  the  light  we  saw  the 
knife  handle  at  the  center  of  his 
hloody  palm.  Some  said  that  at  the 
moment  the  knife  struck,  the  hoy's 
shocked  face  shone  with  an  intense, 
almost  painful  joy.  The  white  light 
suddenly  illuminated  the  dark 
woman,  who  raised  his  free  arm  high, 
as  if  in  triumph;  then  she  quickly  set 
to  work  pulling  out  the  hlade,  wrap- 
ping the  palm  in  strips  of  gauze,  wip- 
ing the  hoy's  drained  and  sweating 
face  with  a  cloth,  and  leading  him  off 
the  stage  with  an  arm  firmly  around 
his  waist.  No  one  made  a  sound.  We 
looked  at  Hensch,  who  was  gazing  af- 
ter his  assistaiit. 

When  she  came  hack,  alone,  she 
stepped  forward  to  address  us,  while 
the  stage  lights  returned  to  normal. 

"You  are  a  hrave  hoy,  Thomas.  You 
will  not  soon  forget  this  day.  And 
now  I  must  say  that  we  have  time  for 
only  one  more  event  this  evening. 
Many  of  you  here,  I  know,  would  like 
to  receive  the  palm  mark,  as  Thomas 
did.  But  1  am  asking  something  differ- 
ent now.  Is  there  anyone  in  this  audi- 
ence tonight  who  would  like  to 
make" — and  here  she  paused,  not 
hesitantly,  hut  as  if  in  emphasis — 
"the  ultimate  sacrifice?  This  is  the  fi- 
nal mark,  the  mark  that  can  he  re- 
ceived only  once.  Please  think  it  over 
carefully  before  raising  your  hand." 

We  wanted  her  to  say  more,  to  ex- 
plain clearly  what  it  was  she  meant 
hy  those  riddling  words,  which  came 
to  us  as  though  whispered  in  our  ears 
in  the  dark,  words  that  seemed  to 
mock  us  even  as  they  eluded  us — 
and  we  looked  ahout  tensely,  almost 
eagerly,  as  if  by  the  sheer  effort  of 
our  looking  we  were  asserting  our 
vigilance.  We  saw  rio  hands,  and 
maybe  it  was  true  that  at  the  very 
center  of  our  relief  there  was  a  touch 
of  disappointment,  but  it  was  relief 
nonetheless;  and  if  the  entire  perfor- 
mance had  seemed  to  be  leading  to- 
ward some  overwhelming  moment 
that  was  no  loiiger  to  take  place,  still 
we  had  been  entertained  by  our 
knife  thrower,  had  we  not,  we  had 
been  carried  a  long  way,  so  that  even 


as  we  questioned  his  cruel  art  \ 
were  ready  to  offer  our  applause. 

"It  there  are  no  hands,"  she  sa 
looking  at  us  sharply,  as  if  to  see  wh 
It  was  we  were  secretly  thinkin 
while  we,  as  if  to  avoid  her  gaz 
looked  rapidly  all  about.  "Oh:  yes 
We  saw  it  too,  the  partly  raised  ban 
which  perhaps  had  always  be( 
there,  unseen  in  the  half-darkeni 
seats,  and  we  saw  the  stranger  ris 
and  begin  to  make  her  way  slow 
past  drawn-in  knees  and  puUed-bai 
coats  and  half-risen  forms.  ^ 
watched  her  climb  the  steps  of  tl 
stage,  a  tall  mournful-looking  girl 
jeans  and  a  dark  blouse,  with  lot 
lank  hair  and  slouched  shouldei 
"And  what  is  your  name?"  the  da 
woman  said  gently,  but  we  could  n 
hear  the  answer.  "Well  then,  Laui 
And  so  you  are  prepared  to  recei' 
the  final  mark?  Then  you  must  1 
very  brave."  And  turning  to  us  si 
said,  "I  must  ask  you,  please,  to  r 
main  absolutely  silent." 

She  led  the  girl  to  the  blaq 
wooden  partition  and  arranged  h 
there,  unconfined:  chin  up,  hany 
hanging  awkwardly  at  her  sides.  Tl; 
dark  woman  stepped  back  and  a| 
peared  to  assess  her  arrangement,  a 
ter  which  she  crossed  to  the  back  j 
the  stage.  At  this  point  some  of  il 
had  confused  thoughts  of  calling  ouj 
of  demanding  an  explanation,  bi 
we  didn't  know  what  it  was  u 
might  be  protesting,  and  in  any  ca: 
the  thought  of  distracting  Henscli 
throw,  of  perhaps  causing  an  injur 
was  repellent  to  us,  for  we  saw  th; 
already  he  had  selected  a  knife. 
was  a  new  kind  of  knife,  or  so  u 
thought,  a  longer  and  thinner  knif 
And  it  seemed  to  us  that  things  wei 
happening  Uni  quickly,  up  there  < 
the  stage,  for  where  was  the  spo 
light,  where  was  the  drama  of  a  siu 
den  darkening,  but  Hensch,  even  ; 
we  wondered,  did  what  he  alwa^ 
did — he  threw  his  knife.  Some  of  i 
heard  the  girl  cry  i)ut,  others  wet 
struck  by  her  silence,  but  wh; 
stayed  with  all  of  us  was  the  absenc 
of  the  sound  of  the  knife  strikin 
wood.  Instead  there  was  a  softt 
sound,  a  more  disturbing  sound, 
sound  almost  like  silence,  and  soni 
said  the  girl  looked  down,  as  if  i 
surprise.  Others  claimed  to  see  in  In 


face,  in  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  a 
look  of  rapture.  As  she  fell  to  the 
floor  the  dark  woman  stepped  for- 
ward and  swept  her  arm  toward  the 
knife  thrower,  who  for  the  first  time 
turned  to  acknowledge  us.  And  now 
he  bowed:  a  deep,  slow,  graceful 
bow,  the  bow  of  a  master,  down  to 
his  knees.  Slowly  the  dark  red  cur- 
tain began  to  fall.  Over- 
head the  lights  came  on. 


A 


.s  we  left  the  theater  we  agreed 
that  it  had  been  a  skillful  perfor- 
mance, though  we  couldn't  help 
feeling  that  the  knife  thrower  had 
gone  too  far.  He  had  justified  his 
reputation,  of  that  there  could  be  no 
question;  without  ever  trying  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  us,  he  had  con- 
itinually  seized  our  deepest  attention. 
But  for  all  that,  we  couldn't  help 
feeling  that  he  ought  to  have  found 
»some  other  way.  Of  course  the  final 
:.act  had  probably  been  a  setup,  the 
girl  had  probably  leaped  smiling  to 
her  feet  as  soon  as  the  curtain  closed, 
:;though  some  of  us  recalled  unpleas- 
lant  rumors  of  one  kind  or  another, 
!run-ins  with  the  police,  charges  and 
countercharges,  a  murky  business.  In 
any  case,  we  reminded  ourselves  that 
she  hadn't  been  coerced  in  any  way, 
none  of  them  had  been  coerced  in 
any  way.  And  it  was  certainly  true 
that  a  man  in  Hensch's  position  had 
every  right  to  improve  his  art,  to 
dream  up  new  acts  with  which  to 
pique  curiosity,  indeed  such  ad- 
vances were  absolutely  necessary,  for 
without  them  a  knife  thrower  could 
never  hope  to  keep  himself  in  the 
public  eye.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  he  had 
to  earn  his  living,  which  admittedly 
wasn't  easy  in  times  like  these.  But 
when  all  was  said  and  done,  when 
the  pros  and  cons  were  weighed  and 
every  issue  carefully  considered,  we 
couldn't  help  feeling  that  the  knife 
thrower  had  really  gone  too  far.  Af- 
ter all,  if  such  performances  were  en- 
couraged, if  they  were  even  tolerat- 
ed, what  might  we  expect  in  the 
:  future?  Would  any  of  us  be  safe?  The 
:  more  we  thought  about  it,  the  more 
uneasy  we  became,  and  in  the  nights 
;  that  followed,  when  we  woke  from 
;  troubling  dreams,  we  remembered 
the  traveling  knife  thrower  with  agi- 
I  tation  and  dismay.  h 
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SILENCE, 
PLEASE 

The  public  library  as  entertainment  center 

B}'  Sallie  Tisdale 


w. 


en  I  entered  the  li- 
brary as  a  child,  I  walked  up 
several  imposing  steps  to  a 
door  of  respectful  size,  through 
a  small  foyer — and  through 
the  looking  glass.  The  librari- 
an's large  desk  stood  guard 
over  the  small  building, 
braced  by  books  on  three 
sides.  The  rooms  were  close, 
filled  with  big,  heavy  tables 
that  had  dictionaries  open  on 
reading  stands;  tall,  sweet- 
smelling,  precarious  shelves; 
leather  armchairs;  rubber- 
coated  wheeled  stepstools;  and 
other  readers,  silent  and  ab- 
sorbed. They  formed  an  open 
maze  through  which  I  thread- 
ed myself,  hour  after  hour. 

This  was  a  place  set  outside  the  or- 
dinary day.  Its  silence — outrageous, 
magic,  unlike  any  other  sound  in  my 
life — was  a  counterpoint  to  the  inte- 
rior noise  in  my  crowded  mind.  It 

Sallie  Tisdale  is  a  contrihutinfi  editor 
of  Harper's  Magazine  and  the  authur 
o/Talk  Dirty  to  Mt:  An  Intimate  Philo.s- 
ophy  of  Sex  (1994).  Her  last  article  for 
the  magazine,  "Never  Let  the  Locals  Sec 
Your  Map,"  appeared  in  the  September 
1995  issue. 


was  the  only  sacred  space  I  knew,  in- 
timate and  formal  at  once,  hushed, 
potent.  I  didn't  need  to  be  told 
this — I  felt  it.  In  the  library  I  could 
hunker  down  in  an  aisle,  seeing  only 
the  words  in  my  lap,  and  a  stranger 
would  simply  step  over  me  and  bend 
down  for  his  own  book  with  what  I 
novi/  think  of  as  a  rare  and  touching 
courtesy.  That  place  was  then,  and 
remains,  the  Library;  what  Jorge  Luis 
Borges  knew  all  along  was  more  than 
that:  it  was  "the  Universe  (which 


others  call  the  Library)." 
Only  outside  the  door,  on 
the  steps,  did  one  take  a 
deep  breath,  blink  at  the 
sudden  light,  pause  to  shift 
the  weight  of  new  books  in 
one's  arms,  and  go  out  again 
into  the  world. 

I  am  disabled  by  this 
memory.  I  still  show  up  at 
ten  in  the  morning  at  the 
central  branch  of  the  Mult- 
nomah County  Library,  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  where  I 
now  live,  impatient  for  the 
doors  to  open.  I  always  find 
people  ahead  of  me,  waiting 
on  the  wide  stone  steps,  and 
I  wait  with  them,  knowing 
better.  The  library  I  knew,  the  one  I 
remember,  is  almost  extinct. 

In  the  last  few  years  I  have  gone 
to  the  library  to  study  or  browse  or 
look  something  up,  and  instead  have 
found  myself  listening  to  radios,  cry- 
ing babies,  a  cappella  love  songs, 
puppet  shows,  juggling  demonstra- 
tions, CD-ROM  games,  and  cellular 
telephone  calls.  ("It's  okay,  I'm  just 
at  the  library,"  1  heard  a  man  say  re- 
cently.) Children  run  through  the 
few  stacks  still  open  to  patrons,  spin- 
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nint;  carts  and  pLillin,u  biuiks  otf 
shel\(.'.s,  i^iicired  by  parents  i^lccp  in 
i.on\orsatu>n  uiih  one  another.  A 
teenager  RollerMailes  through,  play- 
ini;  eraek-the-wlup  i^y  s\\inf,'inj^  him- 
self around  the  eni.ls  ot  the  shelves.  I 
browse  (with  considerably  less  fre- 
quency than  a  to\v  years  ago)  to  the 
sound  ot  librariaiis  on  the  telephone, 
aryuinL;,  calling  to  one  another 
across  the  room.  Patrons  hum  alon^:; 
with  their  earphones,  stand  in  line 
tor  the  Internet  screens,  clackety- 
clack  on  keybtnirds.  Silence,  even  a 
mild  sense  ot  repose,  is  lonf^  ).;one. 
Today's  library  is  treni.ly,  up-to-date, 
plu^^c^l  ni,  and  most  definitely  not 
set  outsule  the  ordinary  day.  It's  a 
hi|\  tun  place,  the  library.  You  can 
i^et  mo\ies  there  and  Nintendo 
i^ames,  ^Irink  c.ippuccmo  and  >urt  cy- 
berspace, ,l;o  to  ,1  L;itt  sho|i  or  a  cafe- 
teria, rent  a  sewin;.;  machine  or  a 
camera.  There  is  a  library  in  a  Wi- 
chita supermarket  and  a  Cde\eland 
shoppini;  mall.  But  the  way  thinus 
are  .uohil;,  in  a  lew  years  it's  ^oiiiL;  lo 
be  har^l  to  tell  the  (.litterence  be- 
tween the  library  and  any- 
ihin!.;,  evervthiny,  else. 
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_;.nn  and  ai^aui,  lor  more  than 
150  years,  the  publii.  library  has  en- 
durcLl  a  cycle  ot  crisis  and  chani.;e,  a 
ct")nrinual  c^>nfiision  i>\er  purpose. 
E\'ery  tew  decades  the  cry  has  yone 
up:  too  few  people  ^l^e  libraries,  too 
many  people  .ue  rehutant  to  read, 
intimiLl.ited  by  books,  ignorant  of  all 
that  the  library  otters.  .And  then  a 
new  campaign  begins  to  draw  more 
people  into  the  librarx,  to  do  more 
things  tor  l,irL;er  numbers— -to  be,  m 
many  ot  these  campaigns,  all  things 
to  all.  We're  in  the  lUKlst  of  one  ot 
these  campaigns  ioda\ .  The  public  li- 
brar\  ot  ihc  l.l^t  dee.ide  li.i'-  been 
pushed  and  pulled  b\  protesMonal  li- 
br.irians  .md  b\  i^olicx  m.ikeis  ri'- 
sponsiw  to  the  trend  ot  the  times. 
(dianyiiiL;  .md  oftentimes  shrinkiii'^ 
t,i\  b.ises,  L;ro\\  inu  |iopul,ii!on>  of  im 
miLir.uits  ,i>  well  ,is  rootless  .Amen- 
cms,  the  Internet  and  r.ipidb  exob-^ 
uVl:  CdVROM  technolot:\  all  ha\e 
IkkI  their  etfeits  on  the  [niblic  li 
brar\.  Boiub  p,i>s;  new  buiklin.us  are 
built,  ,ind  old  ones  are  reno\-ate>.l; 
computer  >\stems  ,ire  bought  .md  up- 
Lzradckl;  collections  .ire  sorted,  dis- 


carded, and  replaced;  directors  are 
tired  and  hired — all  out  of  si^ht  ot 
the  patrons  hurrying  in  on  their 
lunch  hour. 

There  .ue  almost  9,000  [niblic  li- 
braries in  the  United  States,  used 
each  year  by  about  two-thirds  of  the 
.klult  population.  Both  as  a  physical 
place  in  a  C(immunity  aiul  as  a  sym- 
bol ot  the  .American  cultur.il  aspira- 
tion, the  library  is  familiar,  muiidane, 
taken  largely  tor  granted,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is,  as  government  iristitutions 
gi>,  remarkably  efficient.  Public  li- 
braries cost  about  $19.16  per  person 
aniuially,  and  although  this  expense 
has  increased  by  more  than  90  per- 
cent since  1982,  it  in>netheless  ac- 
ciiunts  tor  less  than  one  percent  of  all 
tax  mofiies.  Library  money  is  iii  a 
N'olatile  state,  up  in  one  region  antl 
lIowii  in  aiiother,  new  buildings  going 
up  and  old  buildings  being  renn)deled 
even  as  branches  are  being  closcvl, 
staff  reduced,  and  hours  curtailed. 
Major  libraries  are  being  built  or  re- 
modeled in  Cincinnati;  Cleveland; 
Portland,  C')regon;  Chicago;  San 
Francisco;  Los  Angeles;  Little  Rock; 
Rochester,  New  York;  Charleston, 
South  (Carolina;  ani.1  (."'klahoma  City. 
New  York  C'ity  just  i>pened  a  new 
Science,  Industry,  and  Business  Li- 
brary. The  famously  popular  Balti- 
more libraries  have  had  big  budget 
cLits.  Last  year,  the  Los  Arigeles  City 
library  system  had  a  policy  that 
would  ha\e  allowed,  with  some  re- 
strictions, .myone  donating  a  million 
dollars  to  have  a  library  iiamed  after 
him  or  her.  There  were  no  takers. 
The  central  branch  here  in  Mult- 
nom.ih  County  is  being  remodeled  M 
.1  cost  ot  about  ,$25  million.  Mean- 
while, halt  of  the  branches  are  going 
to  be  closed  for  Lick  ot  funds. 

The  argument  about  wh.it  a  librar\ 
IS  tor — what  a  library  is — began  its 
lengtlu  i-ultural  play  with  Ben 
Franklin,  more  than  100  years  ago. 
When  Franklin  donated  a  collection 
ot  1  \ti  books  to  the  e(\>n\mous  town 
ot  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  in  1790, 
thereb\'  fouiuFng  the  first  public  li- 
br.ir\  ot  any  sort  m  the  Dnite^l  States, 
he  s.iid  that  his  purpose  was  to  ser\'e 
"a  Society  ot  intelligent  respectable 
Farmers,  such  as  our  Country  Peciple 
gener.illy  consist  ot."  The  moneye^l 
class,  after  .ill,  .ilre.idy  h.ul  pri\'ate 


suKscription  libraries.  Franklin's  n. 
tion  of  un)derately  equal  opporturii 
otteni.led  some  ot  the  townspeopl 
and  it  was  more  than  two  acriiih 
niiHis  years  before  the  town  meetii 
voted  to  accept  the  proposition, 
was  another  forty-three  years  beto 
the  first  tax-supported  library  w 
fiMinded  in  New  Flampshire,  and  n> 
until  the  Bostiin  Public  Libr.n 
opened  in  1852  did  the  library  as  y 
know  it  today  begin.  Public  librari 
didn't  really  multiply  until  the  eai 
twentieth  ceiitury,  when  Andre 
Carnegie  donated  $56  million  ft)r  tl 
construction  of  2,509  library  buik 
ings  throughout  the  country. 

Franklin  hoped  reading  would  in 
prove  peiiple's  "conversation 
Carnegie  saw  libraries  partly  as 
means  of  social  improvement  ti 
"the  best  and  most  aspiring  pooi 
Chicagt)  librarian  William  F.  Pool 
in  a  massive  government  report 
sued  in  1876,  saw  libraries  as  "tl 
adjunct  and  supplement  of  the  cor 
num  school  system"  and  a  source 
"moral  and  intellectual  improv 
ment"  tor  adults.  Michael  Harr 
then  a  professor  of  library  science 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  claimi 
in  1973  that  libraries  were  conscioi 
ly  intended  by  the  upper  classes 
tools  tor  the  assimilation  and  Ame; 
canization  of  immigrants,  for  "disc 
plinirig  the  masses,"  who  ofte 
seemed  intent  on  recreation  rath 
than  social  ujilift.  At  various  tim 
libraries  ha\e  been  said  to  exist  f 
the  active  reader,  the  amateur  scK 
ar,  the  educated  citizen,  the  uned 
cated  citizen,  the  illiterate  poor,  tl 
elderly,  the  schoolchild,  and  tl 
^lime-store-no\el  lo\'er — all  alik 
and  sometimes  all  at  once. 

The  current  trend  in  libraries  is 
di^  away  with  all  that  refinement 
fawir  ot  a  more  familiar  atmosphei 
Libraries,  1  was  told  recently,  used 
be    "discouraging — discouragii 
places  to  work,  and  discouraging 
learn  in."  (The  woman  who  said  tl 
has  retired  from  library  service  to  a 
as  a  technology  consultant.)  That 
never  telt  this  way — that  I  am  deep 
discouraged  by  the  library  today — 
simply  proof,  1  suppose,  that  1  am  o 
o(  touch.  She  meant  that  librari 
were  discouraging  becaiise  they  we 
c]uiet,  because  yoLi  were  expected 
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^ehave  respectfully  toward  other 
readers,  because  they  were, 
as  she  put  it,  "about  books." 


I 


lave  written  to  my  library  ad- 
ministration with  various  suggestions 
and  complaints  over  the  years.  Last 
'ear  I  complained  about  the  CD- 
lOM  dinosaur  game  in  my  small 
)ranch.  Two  children  argued  over 
he  game  while  it  played  at  full  vol- 
ume; my  browsing  that  afternoon  was 
lone  to  the  shrieks  of  both  T.  rex 
iind  the  siblings.  The  deputy  director 
esponded  to  my  letter  by  saying  that 
]!D-ROM  games  are  "attractive  to 
hildren  that  [sic]  are  reluctant  read- 
-rs,  reluctant  library  users,  and  reluc- 
ant  students. . . .  We  are  pleased  that 
hey  are  enjoying  this  new  way  of 
iresenting  information."  This  is  a 
;;urprisingly  quaint  emphasis,  often 
Tied,  often  abandoned.  Campaigns 
0  increase  the  number  of  patrons  by 
(!)ffering  recreation  have  failed  as 
lurely  as  attempts  to  direct  them 
way  from  popular  fiction  and  toward 
the  classics.  "The  progressive  library 
:5  a  fisher  of  men,"  wrote  a  librarian 
n  1909.  "And  it  will  catch  them 
/hether  it  baits  its  hook  with  hooks, 
ausic,  pictures  or  lectures."  Or,  later 
ri  the  century,  with  social  work,  con- 
erts,  handicraft  classes,  dances,  par- 
ies, and  athletic  meets.  Or,  as  is  be- 
ag  tried  now,  with  dinosaur  games 
nd  the  Internet. 

Perhaps  the  Internet  is  the  big  se- 
ret,  the  one  seduction  librarians 
lave  sought  for  centuries.  Certainly 
■:'s  the  one  form  of  recreation  that 
«ems  to  draw  nonreaders  to  the  li- 
rary  again  and  again.  Wherever  In- 
srnet  connections  are  offered — and 
Imost  half  of  American  public  li- 
braries provide  them  now — they  are 
•enormously  popular. '  In  a  sense  the 
-  brary  fs  made  more  popular  by  the 
ddition  of  Internet  stations  and  CD- 

The  Internet  throws  all  librarians  and  pa- 
'ons  back  to  the  arguments  made  in 
ranklin,  Massachusetts.  What  does  equal 
ccess  mean  on  the  Internet?  Librarians 
ave  always  exerted  control  over  which 
ooks  to  buy,  where  to  shelve  them,  how  to 
italog  them,  what  to  keep  off  open  stacks, 
hould  librarians  exert  any  control  over 
ihich  sites  are  reached  on  the  Internet,  and 
y  whom,  and  for  how  long,?  Will  libraries 
buy"  every  Internet  address  when  they've 
zver  bought  every  book? 
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ROM  games.  A  free  showing  of  Inde- 
fyendence  Day  would  bring  a  big  surge 
in  attendance,  too.  But  it  wouldn't 
mean  that  a  whole  bunch  of  people 
had  suddenly  become  library  patrons, 
unless  (and  this  is  what  I  fear)  the 
word  "library"  has  ceased  to  mean 
much  at  all.  The  Internet/CD-ROM 
trend  becomes  essential  to  libraries 
only  wheii  we  want  libraries  to  be 
changed  iii  an  essential  way. 

In  1978  a  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  released  a 
stirring  statement  about  what  the  li- 
brary owed  the  nation:  "All  in/orma- 
tion  must  be  available  to  all  people  in 
all  formats  purveyed  through  all  com- 
munication  channels  and  delivered  at 
all  levels  of  comprehension.  .  .  .  All  in- 
formation means  all  information." 
This  amazing  concept  didn't  simply 
disappear  in  a  rush  of  laughter,  as  one 
might  expect.  Its  progeny  are  every- 
where: disappearing  shelf  space  re- 
placed by  computer  terminals,  entire 
book  collections  thrown  out  for  being 
archaic,  an  embrace  of  every  myth 
about  the  Internet  ever  told.  A  recent 
story  in  Time  describing  Microsoft's 
$3  million  grant  to  the  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library  for  Internet  connections 
makes  the  insupportable  claim  that 
"more  knowledge  comes  down  a  wire 
than  anyone  could  ever  acquire  horn 
books."  More  data,  perhaps,  but 
knowledge?  That  a  journalist  could 
mistake  one  for  the  other  is  telling. 

I  find  today's  library  literature 
strangely  infatuated,  unquestioning, 
reflecting  a  kind  of  data  panic,  and 
filled  with  dire  fantasies  of  patrons 
left  behind — woebegone  hitchhikers 
on  the  information  superhighway.  A 
press  release  from  the  U.S.  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Infor- 
mation Science  says  that  communi- 
ties without  library  Internet  connec- 
tions will  become  "information 
have-nots."  The  emblematic  image, 
continually  evoked  as  reason  enough, 
is  the  "schoolchild  doing  research," 
who  shouldn't  he  stuck  with  stodgy 
print  encyclopedias  or  forced  to 
browse  through  the  stacks  and  read 
books — nt)t  when  screens  and  CD- 
ROMs  abound,  not  when  search  en- 
gines and  keywords  can  do  the  brows- 
iiig  for  her.  Says  an  ALA  press  release 
touting  the  virtues  of  the  electronic 
resource,  "Instead  of  tracking  down 


volumes  on  the  shelves,  students  c. 
press  a  computer  key  and  read  the  i 
formation  they  need  on  the  screen, 
some  cases,  complete  with  sound  ;ii 
moving  images."  Much  of  the  prai 
for  the  library  as  an  electronic-infi 
mation  center  presumes  that  we  ,i 
headed  toward  an  accelerated,  sai 
rated  vanishing  point — and  that  ii 
the  library's  duty  to  make  this  as  b 
as  possible,  and  to  make  sure  evci 
one  is  on  board.  To  criticize  such 
outlook  is  to  be  labeled  a  Ludditc 
spoilsport,  a  stick-in-the-mud. 

The  reality  of  the  electronic 
brary  is  painfully  obvious  to  anyoi 
who  has  noted  the  national  destrii 
tion  of  card  catalogs.^  Almost  ^ 
percent  of  urban  libraries  now  n 
electronic  catalogs,  and  many  ha 
destroyed  their  cards,  which  repr 
sent  decades  of  human  labor  and  i 
genuity.  My  library  system  switch^ 
to  an  electronic  catalog  in  the  hi 
1980s;  even  now  it's  not  complet 
Almost  all  the  cards  are  gone,  anc 
now  have  to  pay  ten  cents  a  page  f 
a  computer  printout. 

A  few  months  ago  I  went  to  the 
brary  to  help  my  daughter  get  a  bo(j 
about  cheetahs.  The  computers  we 
down.  I  wasn't  surprised — annoye 
but  not  surprised.  Repeated  "upgra 
ings"  have  locked  patrons  out  of  tl 
catalog  for  as  long  as  a  week,  aij 
slowdowns  and  freezes  are  commr 
This  time,  I  asked  a  librarian  to  poi 
me  toward  the  section  for  animals. 

"Doii't  know,"  he  said,  and  turn  I 
to  go. 

'  Nicholson  Baker,  whose  persuasive  arti  • 
m  the  October  14,  1996,  issue  of  The  N  ■ 
Yorker  delineated  his  deep-seated  dislike  ( 
the  new  San  Francisco  Public  Library  bui  ■ 
ing,  its  administrators,  and  all  it  and  tl i 
represent,  is  now  suing  the  SFPL  for  ace  ; 
to  records  documenting  the  destruction  I 
more  than  200,000  hooks.  The  library  .■ 
mtnistration  claims  to  have  discarded  ht 
that  number  of  books ,  all  for  legitimate  r,  • 
sons.  They  also  took  50,000  catalog  ca  < 
with  notes  written  by  patrons  and  mi 
them  wall  decorations.  Ian  Shoales  wh 
last  spring  that  the  advent  of  electronic  ca 
logs  seems  "as  though  some  overenthusia: : 
bunch  of  bureaucratic  technophiles  ca  ' 
striding  purposefully  out  oj  a  focus  grm , 
and  decided  to  dump  baby,  bathwater,  d 
els,  and  soap  out  the  window.  What  d 
they  replace  them  with?  Icons  of  baby,  ba  ■ 
water,  towels,  and  soap."  (A  good  In 
though  he  doesn't  mention  the  fact  that  ■ 
wrote  this  for  Salon,  an  online  magazine 
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T  IS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  LIFE.> 
What  is  the  best  ^;W  of  life?  Who  ot 
what  is  God?  What  is  the  essence  of 
istice?  When  is  it  legitimate  fot  one  petson 

0  have  power  over  others?  Can  any  of  these 
tiestions  be  answered? 

These  are  basic  riddles  of  human 
xperience  that  thoughtful  men  and  women 
ave  pondered  since  the  dawn  of  civilization. 

You  too  must  have  asked  yourself 
uestions  like  these  many  times.  And  perhaps 
!  ou  once  vowed  that  some  day  you  would 

1  low  through  a// the  great  thinkers  of  the 

I  fetern  world  and  find  your  own  answers. 
I      But  you  know  you  never  will.  Frankly,  it 

'ould  require  a  minimum  of  several  years  of 
I  ithdrawal  from  active  life,  and  devotion  to 

itense  effort  and  concentration. 

I  Now,  at  last,  here  is  a  feasible  way  to 
fijoy  the  intellectual  adventure  of  a  lifetime. 

I I  way  you  can  comfortably  grasp  the  esmue 
id  consequence  o{ i.iz\\  thinker's  greatness,  in 
dsure  moments  in  your  home  or  car. 

That  is  the  extraordinary  opportunity 
ow  offered  by  this  unprecedented  new 
jdio-video  lecture  series —  The  Great  Minds 
.1  (the  Western  Intellectual  Tradition. 
i      The  series  is  composed  of  70  lectures, 
\  3vering  more  than  40  of  the  great  minds  of 
!  le  Western  world.  Each  lecture  is  accompa- 
ied  by  an  oudine  and  reading  list  as  an  aid, 
•  you  wish,  to  mastering  and  further 
(ploring  the  subject. 

Over  half  of  the  lectures  are  delivered  by 
rofessors  Darren  StalofiF  and  Michael  Sugrue, 
ho  for  several  years  electrified  students  at 
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Columbia  University  with  their  sweeping 
canvas  of  Western  intellectual  development. 
Then  to  round  out  the  series,  there  are  guest 
lecturers  from  the  growing  Teaching 
Company  treasury  of  audio  and  video 
recordings  of  America's  SuperStar  Teachers. 

The  result  is  a  definitive  survey  of 
Western  thought  by  an  all-star  teaching  team 
with  no  equal  in  lecturing  skill  at  any  single 
college  campus  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

With  these  video  or  audio  recordings  of 
sk  of  America's  most  widely  acclaimed  college 
lecture  professors  as  your  guides,  you  can  now 
follow  down  through  the  centuries  of 
mankind's  great  debate  over  the  meaning  ot 
life,  and  how  the  ideas  put  forth  shaped  and 
developed  our  Western  civilization  of  today 

Just  listening  to  these  lectures —  whether 
you  decide  to  supplement  them  by  browsing 
through  the  texts  ot  the  works  discussed  or 
not — will  give  you  a  grasp  of  the  mtellectual 
history  of  the  Western  world  possessed  by  as 
few  as  one  out  ot  every  thousand  Americans. 
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"Can  you  tell  me  the  classihcatiun 
number  tor  animals?"  1  asked. 

"Don't  know,"  he  said,  nmre 
stonily  this  time. 

"Do  you  have  a  list  ot  Dewey  deci- 
mal numbers  I  can  k)ok  at?"  There 
were  none  posted  that  I  could  see. 

"I'll  rini^  for  the  reference  li- 
brarian,"  he    said,    and 


I 


walked  away. 


attended  all  hve  days  ot  the  most 
recent  biannual  Public  Library  Asso- 
ciation conventitin,  held  in  March  of 
1996  in  Portland,  Oregon,  along 
with  almost  6,000  other  people.  The 
PLA  is  part  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  which  claims  57,000 
members  and  an  annual  budget  ot 
about  $30  million.  This  larger  body 
wanted  Bill  Gates  to  deliver  the 
keynote  address  at  its  own  conven- 
tion this  year,  but  it  ended  up  with 
Harvard  law  professor  Charles  Ogle- 
tree.  The  PLA  keynote  was  given  by 
Jack  Valenti,  president  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  ot  America.  The 
theme  was  "Access  for  All." 

Wandering  through  the  echoing 
exhibit  hall  ani.1  dozens  ot  panel  dis- 
cussions and  lectures  broken  up  by 
private  parties  and  confabs,  I  was 
struck  first  of  all  by  the  amount  of 
time  and  space  devoted  to  the  Inter- 
net and  its  various  permutations. 
There  were  panels  on  "Community 
Information  on  the  Internet,"  "CD- 
ROM  to  Go,"  "Virtual  Communi- 
ties," "Electronic  Document  Deliv- 
ery," "Taking  Ci)ntrol  ot  the 
Internet,"  and  "Internet  job  Search," 
to  name  but  ,i  tew.'  The  central 
theme  of  the  exhibit  hall  was  "The 

-  /  UYis  eipCLially  curuius  ahuut  the  bi^ 
splashy  exhibit  put  on  by  /AC,  the  Injurma- 
turn  Access  Company.  /AC  sells  InfuTrac 
and  SearchBank,  systerns  that  allow  patrons 
to  print  out  jull-text  magazine  articles.  I  AC 
sells  a  fair  portion  of  my  uu'n  work  without 
my  permission — in  jact.  in  spite  of  my 
"cease-and-desist"  letters.  My  own  local  li- 
brary ofjers  patrons  copies  of  cio^t'n.s  of  dif- 
ferent .sforic's  I've  written,  at  ter-i  cents  per 
pane;  it  boufiht  the  rigfit.s  to  sell  my  work 
fnm-i  I  AC.  not  from  me.  When  1  asked  a 
salesman  at  the  lAC  booth  about  copy- 
rights, he  leaned  over  C(mspiratorially  and 
said,  "Don't  worry,  ivc  take  care  of  all 
that."  Later,  when  1  attended  several  panel 
tii.scMssions  on  electronic  Jocunic'nt  delivery, 
problems  with  copyright  and  piracy  went  un- 
mentioned. 


Future,"  and  that  future  is  in)t  only 
elecrriinic  but  expensive.  There  were 
larger  booths — and  many  o\  them — 
tor  Internet-server  systems  costing 
several  thousand  dollars  each,  CD- 
ROM  games  and  reference  sources,  a 
program  called  Dewey  tor  Windows, 
periodical-access  systems,  electnniic 
research  programs,  and  cataloging 
systems.  Just  about  everyone  at  every 
Kioth  handed  out  business  cards  list- 
ing his  or  her  Web  site. 

Even  in  the  tew  discussions  fo- 
cused on  books  and  reading,  the  in- 
terest v\'as  largely  on  genre  fiction, 
and  "read-alikes."  A  "read-alike"  is  a 
book  "like"  another — for  the  patron 
who  says,  "I  love  Judith  Krantz  and 
want  to  read  something  like  that." 
In  1922,  a  few  large  libraries  started 
readers'  adviser  services,  in  which 
patrons  would  check  in  with  the  ad- 
viser tor  direction  and  follow  pre- 
scribed reading  lists.  It  wasn't  a  very 
popular  prcigram.  Today's  readers' 
advisers  are  staffers  familiar  with  the 
work  ot  certain  ptipular  authors  and 
ready  to  recommend  read-alikes.  At 
one  convention  booth,  I  played 
with  a  computer  program  called 
NoveList,  which  contains  11,000 
plot  summaries  and  "subject  access" 
to  36,000  novels  divided  by  title, 
genre,  and  plot.  Type  in  Carrie  by 
Stephen  King,  and  NoveList  tells 
you  which  bot)ks  have  matching  "el- 
ements"— horror,  female  adoles- 
cents, high  school  proms,  telekinetic 
murder.  Choose  a  subject — say,  "hor- 
ror, high  school  seniors" — and  a  list 
ot  titles  appears.  Describe  a  plot — 
"high  school  senior  murders  entire 
class  at  prom" — and  the  program 
tells  you  it  any  such  book  has  been 
written. 

Duncan  Smith,  NoveList's  creator 
and  salesman,  watched  me  play. 
Smith  is  himself  a  librariaii,  soft-spo- 
ken and,  like  almost  every  salesman 
at  the  PLA,  carefully  and  conserva- 
tively dressed.  "NoveList  assumes  that 
treL|uently  people  can  tell  you  they've 
read  a  book  and  liked  it,  but  they 
can't  tell  you  why,"  he  told  me.  "We 
don't  want  the  reader  to  have  to  do 
the  hard  wcirk  ot  tiguring  that  out." 

The  many  disadvantages  ot  elec- 
tronic reading  and  learning  have 
been  dealt  with  in  detail  elsewhere; 
so  have  the  myria^l  pragmatic  and  fi- 


nancial problems  of  a  wholesale  >!: 
to  electronic  documentation.  Oiu 
the  mo^t  interesting  aspects  ot  i 
day's  library  is  how  completely  th> » 
disadvantages  are  being  ignon. 
Shiny  exhibits  and  chirping  scree 
teed  the  erroneous  belief  that  eK 
tronic  delivery  is  the  best  form  t 
both  information  and  ideas,  and  ti 
ther  seduce  people  into  belie\  u 
that  the  technology  needed  to  bin 
a  truly  electronic  library  is  e\\ 
available  now — let  alone  reliable, 
tordable,  and  tested. 

Books  are  expensive  objects,  b 
their  cost  is  small  when  compan 
with  the  real  costs  of  electron 
"delivery"  ot  the  same  kind  oi  in 
terial.  Beyond  the  original  costs 
hardware,  sottware,  installatio 
and  training — and  the  ongoii 
costs  of  replacing  all  this  equi 
ment,  given  the  rapid  obsolescen 
of  electronic  technology — there  ;: 
the  much  higher  losses  possil 
with  vandalism  and  theft  and  fl 
costs  of  significant  staffing  chan<j 
to  be  considered.  And  no  ii 
seems  to  mention  the  enormous  c!^ 
pense — in  mi>ney,  technical  se 
vice,  and  natural  resources — 
printing  out  the  information  peof 
want  to  take  ln)me.  There  are  oth 
hidden  costs  as  well,  such  as  t 
need  to  train  staff  to  teach  patro 
how  to  use  these  tools,  even  wh 
staff  budgets  are  being  trimmed 
pay  for  the  tools  in  the  first  plac 
Even  something  that  seems  at  fi 
glance  to  be  cost-effective,  such 
a  CD-ROM  encyclopedia,  has  hi 
den  costs.  Only  one  person  can  i 
such  a  source  at  a  time,  because 
the  "volumes"  are  bound  togeth' 
and  an  entire  computer  static 
must  therefore  be  dedicated  to  tlr 
one  person's  research. 

Once  you  buy  the  premise  that  i 
formation — and  enicrtaimng  intoriT 
tion — is  the  point,  you  have  to  b' 
the  eL|uipment,  e\'en  it  it  is  a  Fau 
ian  deal.  The  ALA  has  accepted  a- 
other  otter  from  Microsoft:  $lu 
million  to  torty-one  library  systc- 
tor  Internet  acce.ss  and  "multimea 
personal  computers."  An  executi: 
with  the  ALA,  in  praise  ot  Bl 
Gates's  altruism,  says,  "Toelay,  acc^ 
to  electronic  information  is  noii 
luxury — it's  a  necessity."  1  have  m 
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my  own  future  as  a  library  patron: 
the  expensive  new  central  branch 
being  built  here  will  have  hundreds 
of  Internet  stations,  partly  thanks  to 
Microsoft,  but  it  won't  have  a  single 
quiet  reading  room. 

In  their  book  Future  Libraries: 
Dreams,  Madness  &  Reality,  Walt 
Crawford  and  Michael  Gorman  call 
the  American  library  the  "museum 
of  failed  technology."  A  recent  sur- 
vey showed  that  patron  use  of  on- 
line services  was  dropping,  even  as 
more  and  more  libraries  added  sta- 
tions. The  result  of  change  for 
change's  sake  is  obvious  in  every 
dusty  microfiche  reader  and  discard- 
ed box  of  eight-track  tape. 

There  are,  of  course,  voices  of 
moderation,  among  them  Arthur 
Curley,  director  emeritus  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  He  sees  a  lot 
of  potential  in  electronic  media  hut 
remains  cautious.  "The  more  limited 
your  budget,  the  more  important  it  is 
to  acquire  materials  of  lasting  value," 
he  told  me  recently.  "I  don't  think  we 
should  be  pioneers."  Curley  thinks 
the  library  building  itself  is  an  impor- 
tant symbol  of  the  intellectual  life.  "I 
know  it's  a  corny  term,  but  it  really  is 
a  beacon  of  hope.  We  want  it  to  be 
beautiful  and  inviting;  we 
want  it  to  he  a  refuge." 


T, 


he  new  library  is  not  only  elec- 
tronic; a  number  of  people  hope  it 
will  be  virtual,  a  "no  walls"  library, 
accessible  by  (and  limited  to)  indi- 
vidual computers  scattered  through- 
out a  community.  We've  seen  this 
begin  to  happen,  in  workplaces  and 
in  a  few  schools,  with  entertain- 
ment: an  isolating  intrusion  of  false 
connectivity.  But  it  is  most  alarming 
in  the  library,  which  1  have  always 
found  one  of  the  most  tangible  sanc- 
tuaries in  society.  Now  it  seems  more 
and  more  something  to  be  used  from 
a  distance,  a  place  you  don't  have  to 
go  to — physical  contact  being,  in  the 
words  of  Kenneth  Dowlin,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Li- 
brary, a  notion  "less  viable  in  a  net- 
worked instant  access  world."  Like  a 
lot  of  librarians,  Dowlin  is  playing 
both  sides  of  the  issue;  he's  a  leading 
proponent  of  the  virtual  library,  but 
he's  also  ensconced  in  a  brand-new 
$140  million  building. 


Designed  by  James  Ingo  Freed  and 
Cathy  Simon,  the  new  San  Francis- 
co Public  Library  building,  with  its 
soaring  empty  spaces,  limited  book 
shelving,  and  computer  terminals  to 
spare,  has  been  cited  by  Newsweek 
and  other  publications  as  state-of- 
the-art,  the  library  of  the  future.  I've 
only  seen  photographs,  but  a  friend 
who  visited  recently  said,  in  a 
stunned  monotone,  "That  building 
was  designed  by  someone  who  hates 
books.  Who  hates  books." 

Perhaps  books  are  an  archaic 
concept  in  mainstream  American 
culture.  Certainly  a  lower  percent- 
age of  library  budgets  is  spent  on 
materials  now  than  in  1950,  and  40 
percent  of  that  is  spent  on  technol- 
ogy, not  books.  One  of  the  first  bud- 
get items  cut  when  money  gets  tight 
in  a  library  is  new  acquisitions,  and 
the  first  books  done  without  are 
those  labeled  "assumed  or  potential 
use" — hooks  by  unknown  authors, 
archaic  popular  novels  and  reference 
materials,  obscure  historical  works, 
and  so  on.  Dollars  are  finite,  and 
every  library  must  make  choices. 
Certain  libraries,  such  as  the  New 
York  and  Boston  public  libraries, 
because  they  are  relatively  well 
funded,  have  always  been  "libraries 
of  last  resort,"  source  libraries  with 
the  broadest  and  deepest  possible 
collections.  By  contrast,  a  small 
branch  outside  Iowa  City  may  large- 
ly provide  interlibrary  loans,  com- 
munity information,  and  introduc- 
tory materials.  But  in  both  cases, 
the  question  of  what  a  library  is  for 
must  be  asked.  Should  libraries  be 
market-driven?  Or  do  they  have  an 
intrinsic  value  that  can  be  held  up 
to  the  community  at  large,  regard- 
less of  profitability  and  popularity? 
When  such  values  prevail,  hooks 
rarely  read  are  seen  as  books  with- 
out value.  Then  libraries  must  be 
above  all  good  businesses,  anticipat- 
ing the  trends  and  dumping  last 
year's  fashions.  Critical  acclaim,  es- 
oteric detail,  revisionism,  experi- 
mental styles,  controversial  and  un- 
conventional points  of  view,  and,  in 
the  end,  literary  depth  itself  are  re- 
garded as  matters  of  no  importance. 
Library  development  is  meant  to 
happen  "just  in  time,  not  just  in 
case" — that  is,  materials  are  bought 


"on  demand."  The  quality  of  marki 
demand,  of  course,  adheres  large 
to  mainstream  tastes,  and  what  tl 
mainstream  demands  these  days 
the  World  Wide  Web  and  Mkha. 
Crichton. 

Midway  through  the  PL  A  convei 
tion,  I  had  lunch  with  Charh 
Robinson,  director  emeritus  of  tl 
Baltimore  County  system,  past  pres 
dent  of  the  Public  Library  Assoc i; 
tion,  and  now  editor  of  the  Librai 
Administrator's  Digest.  We  ate  an 
talked  in  a  noisy,  crowded  downtou 
Portland  hotel  lounge.  Robinson 
amusing  in  a  self-consciously  acerb 
way,  and  he  is  well  rehearsed;  he  li: 
said  the  things  he  said  to  me  mar 
times  before. 

"My  vision  of  a  public  library  ar 
what  it  should  be  doing  is  based  < 
what  the  taxpayers  want,"  he  sa 
when  I  asked  him  what  a  library 
for.  "You  have  to  be  careful  watcl 
ing  what  people  use  libraries  for- 
which  can  be  very  different  fro 
what  people  say  they  use  library 
for.  The  value  of  a  library  doesn 
depend  on  how  many  books  it  hu 
It  depends  on  how  many  books 
has  that  people  actually  want  i 
use."  Robinson  castigates  librariai 
who  want  libraries  to  be  educatioi 
al.  "Most  of  our  use  is  people  ge 
ting  entertained.  While  they're  b 
ing  entertained,  they  are  ah 
getting  educated.  Against  the 
will,  maybe." 

I  told  Robinson  that  1  was  in  tl 
midst  of  reading  through  old  coo 
books  for  a  project  I  was  working  c 
and  that  I  was  having  trouble  findii 
the  ones  1  wanted.  If  he  were  my 
brarian,  would  he  have  such  thin 
around? 

"I'm  not  interested  in  servii 
you,"  he  said.  "1  don't  give  a  dam 
Go  someplace  else.  We'll  help  y( 
find  it  on  interlibrary  loan,  if  we  ca 
But  what  I  want  to  do  is  serve  "^ 
percent  of  the  people  90  percent 
the  time.  If  I  want  to  serve  95  pc 
cent  of  the  people,  it'll  double  n 
budget." 

My  own  local  librarians  have  u< 
me  to  seek  elsewhere  for  quiet  tea 
ing  rooms,  archaic  material,  speci; 
ized  journals,  even  old  cookbooks. 
Umberto  Eco's  essay  "How  to  Orsj 
nize  a  Public  Library,"  his  Rir 
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■Jumber  8  is  that  "The  librarian 
nust  consider  the  reader  an  enemy, 
I  waster  of  time  (otherwise  he  or  she 
TOuld  be  at  work)."  I  feel,  if  not  Uke 
he  enemy,  then  more  and  more  hke 
in  unwelcome  foreigner. 

One  of  the  several  ways  I  seem  to 
le  out  of  touch  with  the  new  library 
s  that  1  consider  "potential  use"  to 
)e  one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
)f  any  library — because  the  things 
ubsumed  under  that  term  are  often 
ound  nowhere  else.  When  1  am 
earching  for  the  odd  fact,  the  little- 
.nown  detail,  the  forgotten  idea,  1 
m  a  pilgrim,  searching  alone.  When 
am  looking  without  knowing  what  I 
.m  looking  for,  1  am  a  voyager  across 
ay  own  extraordinary  landscape. 
.Tnis  is  what  the  library  does  best:  it 
irovides  a  place  where  the  culture  is 
.ept,  without  judgment  or  censor,  a 
ecord  of  life  as  it  was,  is,  and  may  be. 
Vnd  the  most  important  part  of  that 
ecord  is  what  cannot  be  found  any- 
where else  and  will  be  lost  forever  if 
he  library  doesn't  keep  it.  I  see  cul- 
ural  exchanges  becoming  ever  more 
ransitional,  frail,  unenduring.  The 
ublic  library  could,  in  the  face  of 
uch  change,  claim  its  place  as  the 
ommunity's  holder  of  what  stays,  as 
n  exacting  delineation  of  a  thinker's 
/orld.  Instead,  it  is  close  to  becom- 
ng  as  frail  as  what  it  sells.  The  wide- 
/  read  novel,  the  mainstream  idea, 
he  ephemeral  data  of  the  day  are 
vailable  in  lots  of  places;  that's  what 
■lakes  them  mainstream.  There  will 
e  no  shortage  of  Judith  Krantz  and 
ohn  Grisham  novels  in  the  world, 
lO  shortage  of  screens  inviting  dis- 
traction in  a  worldwide  web  of  im- 
lulsively  offered  words.  But  there  is, 
aore  and  more,  a  threat  to  unique, 

anomalous,  unconventional 

knowledge. 


[ 


've  been  reading  Library  journal 

|nd  Public  Libraries  and  American  Li- 

'raries  and  other  such  literature,  and 

alking  to  librarians  off  and  on  tor 

lonths  now,  and  no  one  mentions 

Dmething  else  1  miss  very  much:  ii- 

'nce.  That  is,  no  one  mentions  it  in 

positive  way;  public-relations  sto- 

es  these  days  often  cite  the  lack  of 

ilence  as  a  good  thing.  Some  librari- 

ns  now  post  NO  SILENCE  PLEASE 

.gns  as  part  of  their  marketing  cam- 
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just  enhance  your  TV  reception,  it  also  vastly  improves  AM/FM  radio  reception  and  brings 
in  new  stations  on  multiband  and  shortwave  receivers,  for  new  entertainment  alternatives. 
We  are  the  exclusive  importers  of  the  Antenna  Multiplier'"  in  the  United  States  and  can 
therefore  bring  you  this  outstaurding  TV  accessory  for  just  $29.95.  But  we  have  an  even  better 
deal:  Buy  two  for  $59.90,  and  we'll  send  you  a  third  one,  with  our  cotnpliments — absolute- 
ly FREE!  Unleash  the  full  power  of  your  television  with  Antenna  Multiplier^"  .  Order  it  today! 


The 
Antenn<i 
Multiplier 
significantly 
hv>is 
UHF/VHF,  telci'i- 
t,ioii,  AM/FM,  ami 


FOR  FASTEST  SERVICE,  ORDER 
TOLL  FREE  (800)  797-7367 
24  Hours  a  Day,  7  Days  a  Week. 

Please  give  order  Code  #10060659.  If  you  prefer, 
mail  check  or  card  authorization  and  expiration. 
We  need  daytime  phone  #  for  all  orders  and  issu- 
ing bank  for  charge  orders.  Add  $4.95  standard 
shipping/insurance  charge  (plus  sales  tax  for  CA 
delivery).  You  have  30-day  return  and  one-year 
warranty.  We  do  not  refund  shipping  charges. 


For  quantity  orders  (100+),  call  Peaches  Jeffries, 
our  Wholesale/Premium  Manager  at  (415)  543- 
6675  or  write  her  at  the  address  below. 


185  Berry  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94107 


SOLUTION  TO  THE 
FEBRUARY  PUZZLE 
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NOTES  FOR  "SIXES  AND  SEVENS  V" 
Note:  Anaprams  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk 
(*). 

ACROSS:  11.  dog-e;  12.  hidden;  16.  rap- 
scallions; 24-  *;  30.  d-rift;  31.  *.  DOWN:  2. 
t(ax)i  (rev.);  4.  franc(e);  7.  r-on-do;  9.  two  mngs.;  24.  hidden;  25.  two  mngs.;  26.  olde*R.;  28.  *. 
SIX-LETTER  WORDS:  a.  usurps*;  b.  ,sad-d-le;  c.  exalts*;  d.  a-do(r)es;  e.  B.O.-dies;  f.  s(car)ah;  g. 
k-r<i-nos(rev.);  h.  s{yrian)-poils*;  i.  stuff-y(pun);  j.  ex-uent*;  k.  U.N. -zips;  1.  si-Iag-E.(rev.).  SEV- 
EN-LETTER WORDS:  a.  X-er(ox)ed*;  b.  e(stat)es  (rev.);  c.  sm(e.)ared*;  d.  again-st;  e.  eyesore 
(two  mngs.);  L  mantra-p;  g.  no-table  (pun);  h.  complex  (two  mngs.);  i.  ex-hi-hit;  j.  untaped*;  k. 
nominal'';  1.  c(L.I.)si()n  (rev.). 

SOLUTION  TO  FEBRUARY  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  170).  (david  s.)  eroder;  behind 
THE  FRONT  PAGE.  Reporters  are  judged  by  our  demeanor  and  ...  by  the  fairness  and  balance  of  our 
stories.  Every  negative  impi-ession  hurts  not  just  the  individual  but  the  organization  and  the  pro- 
fession. It  takes  a  lot  of  good  journalism  to  make  up  tor  the  bad. 

CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  title  of  the  work,  to- 
gether with  your  name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  171,  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broad- 
way, New  Ycork,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your 
latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  March  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solu- 
tions opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  The  solution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Ajtril  issue.  Winners  of  the  January  Double  Acrostic  (No.  169)  are  Maggie 
Post,  Madison,  Wi.sconsin;  Jim  Porter,  Seattle,  Washington;  and  Ken  Voshein,  Decatur,  Georgia. 


r^l  NieholdsPSpdnos 


l\\  lliis  vivid  and  s<Mthiiis  analysis. 

Nicholas  Spanos  —  one  of  the  worlds  inost 

rcnovMii'd  psycholofiisls  —  argues  that 

"iiiiiltiplc  personality'"  is  purely 

a  cultural  construct  —  tiot  a  lejjitiniate 

psychiatric  disorder.  Forcel'ully  written, 

bolstered  by  rigorous  research  and 

wide-ranging  scholarship,  this  is  a  brilliant, 

unapologetic  stance  on  one  of  the  most 
controversial  issues  in  mental  health  today. 

.\l  HooUstorcs 
or  (all 

1-800-374  2721 


^ 


American 

PSYCMOlOGICA 

A^^OnAIION 


Travel  the  World 
Teaching  English! 


"I  am  icailiing  clown  Iktc  in  llua|uapan  dc  l.con, 
Oaxaca.  I  saw  piclurcs  of  vour  new  stiiool  in  Puerto 
Vallaria  -  I'm  soooo  jealous!,,  I  think  l',V  Is  one  ol 
the  most  lu-aiitikil  places  in  Mexico! " 

I  arrived  lure  on  the  IHih  and  started  workinj^ 
iMiniedi.itcK'  I  le.icli  two  classes  a  day,  we  work 
■Vlomlay  through  hriday  9  to  2  and  i  to  ^.,.  I  also 
have  private  students  so  I  am  KliAI.I.Y  busy! " 

"1  have  llnally  realized  my  dream  of  living  and 
teaching  English  in  Mexico!  Thanks! " 


•  i-Wct'k  (,(iurM's  Sl.ifl  Monllih  •  tnoully,  I  xptTii-nu-d  ir.iiiii-rs 

•  No  lathing;  lixpiTR'iKi-  Kc(|Uirc(l      •  |i)hs  Av.iijahic  In  ,Vl.inv  Ciiuiilncs 

•  ViH]  Diin'l  ,Nml  ,'\  Si'icinil  Lin|;u,im'    •  lik'linir  I'laci-miTiI  Asmm.iik'i' 

*^     NEW  WORM)  TEACHERS 

^   Hoslon  •  San  I  raiieiseo  •  I'uerlo  Vallaria 

IM.nl    Ir.ullirsSI  ^'.ilIuiiii   WAWUh    llllli      u  «  «  i;.>l<  .u  lnoin 


Call  for  a  Free  Information  Pack 

800-564-3274 


paij^n.s.  NuiitlicT  11  nti  the  ALA  list 
lit  "12  Ways  Libraries  Are  Good  tor 
iIk'  Country"  is  thar  they  "Offer 
Sanctuary" — "a  physical  reaction,  a 
teeliti^^  of  peace,  respect,  humility, 
and  honor."  This,  ot  course,  is  some- 
rhin;^  no  vtrtual,  modem-connected 
tntormatioti  systetn  can  possibly  do. 
Cyberspace  hopping  may  be  a  soli- 
tary activity,  but  it's  a  crowded  isola- 
tion— noisy  separatioti  rather  than 
communal  quiet. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  PLA  con- 
vention, I  spoke  with  Jo  Ann  Pinder, 
a  suburban  librarian  from  Gwinnett 
County,  outside  Atlanta.  "We  don't 
have  a  community,"  she  said.  "We 
don't  have  sidewalks,  we  have  subdi- 
visioits.  Instead  of  front  porches,  we 
have  decks  in  the  backyard.  All  thar 
brings  us  together  is  our  chitrches, 
our  schools,  our  libraries.  What  hap- 
|iens  when  we  provide  remote  access 
to  the  library.'" 

The  silence  1  remember  trt)m  my 
childhood  library,  and  still  find  on 
occasion  in  a  few  big-city  readinj^ 
rooms,  is  the  thick,  busy  silence 
one  sotiietimes  finds  in  an  operat- 
ing room.  It  is  prototitidly  pleasing, 
profoundly  ftill.  There  used  ro  be 
such  siletices  m  many  places,  in 
open  desert  and  in  forests,  in  mead- 
ows and  on  riverbanks,  and  some- 
thifig  of  this  kind  of  silence  was 
comtnoti,  a  century  or  so  ago,  even 
iti  small  towns,  broken  only  by  the 
unhurried  sounds  ot  unhurried  peo- 
ple. There  is  no  such  silence  in  the 
world  iniw;  in  every  cortier  we  live 
smothered  by  the  shrill,  growling, 
stritlent,  piercing  racket  ot  crowd- 
ed, hurried  lives.  The  street  is 
noisy,  stores  atid  batiks  arid  malls 
are  noisy,  classrootiis  are  noisy,  vir- 
tually every  workplace  is  noisy.  Na- 
tional parks  and  oceati  shores  and 
stiowy  moutitaitis  are  noisy.  And 
now  the  library  is  noisy,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  good  thing.  It  is 
less  "intimid.it  ing." 

The  boundaries  that  ha\e  kept 
the  library  a  retuge  from  the  street 
and  the  tiiarketplace  are  being  delib- 
eiately  torn  down  in  the  name  ot  ac- 
ees.s  and  ]iopiilarily.  Nii  otie  seems  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  |niblic  tieed 
tor  retuge;  no  ofie  seetits  \.o  under- 
stand  (hat  people  who  cati't  afford 
computers  and   video  games  can 


hardly  afford  silence.  In  a  world 
noise  and  disordered  information 
place  ot  measured  thought  is  t 
province  once  again  ot  the  wealtl 
because  it  is  invaluable. 

C^all  ine  a  curmudgeon.  Or  a  i 
tnantic.  Certainly  my  discomft 
with  the  new  library  resides  in  tl" 
tnessy,  hard-to-measure  world 
the  aesthetic,  the  subtle,  and  t 
private.  These  are  internal  ps 
sions,  as  a  reader's  passions  oft 
are.  I  like  a  roomtui  of  books,  wi 
its  promise,  its  slow  breath  of  m' 
tery,  the  physical  presence  of  hist 
ry  large  and  small.  I  have  gre 
taith  in  reading  and  in  the  ii 
mense  possibilities  of  stories.  An( 
believe  that  there  is  something  ■ 
tal  about  a  comtiuinity  instituti 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
things.  Books  and  stories  conn 
readers;  their  use  by  readers  is  1 
netic  and  tactile,  and  readers  lea 
evidetice  ot  their  passing.  But 
the  electronic  world  of  marchi 
data  bits,  the  trail  is  purely  loc 
and  one's  passing  leaves  no  tra( 
As  we  slide  from  c^ne  transitc 
Web  site  to  another,  wonderi 
what  to  believe — or  believi 
everything,  not  knowing  any  b( 
ter — no  one  bends  near,  in  c]u 
courtesy. 

The  public  library  represents — 
least  in  theory — a  truly  radical  ■ 
sion  of  democracy.  At  its  best,  it 
an  amalgam  ot  anarchy  and  rneritc 
racy.  Franklin  knew  this,  200  ye; 
ago.  It  is,  or  could  be,  a  huge,  co 
tiionly  held  trust,  not  only  of  id 
but  in  one  another — a  kind  of  q 
mand  we've  made  on  ourselves 
ch;illenge,  an  expectation  that  t 
privilege  o(  ideas,  and  the  silence 
which  to  consider  them,  will 
cared  lor  atid  exercised,  atid  that 
exercise  will  make  us  strong. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  found  myself 
a  large,  carpeted,  book-filled  roo 
People  o{  various  colors  and  ages 
in  armch;iirs,  reading;  soft  classi( 
music  played  over  hidden  loudspej 
ers;  a  dozen  people  browsed  the  ne 
by  shelves.  A  tew  children  read 
the  floor.  No  one  spiike;  each  w 
lost  tti  a  world  ot  carefully  chos 
words.  It  was  a  marvelous  place,  tl 
LJnivense,  this  Library.  But  1  was  a  i 
Barnes  iSc  Noble.  i 
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BOOKS:   NEW 


argain  Books 

ve  up  to  80%  on  recent  publishers'  over-  | 
icks.  Save  30%  or  more  on  current  . 
aks  and  best  sellers.  Biography,  Politics,  I 
;tion.  History,  Travel — over  60  subject  i 
;as.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  ' 

imiltOn  5305  Oak,  Falls  Village,  CT  06031-5005   | 

OKLOVERS  SMORGASBORD.  Free 
logue.  Iron  Kettle  Books,  Hancock  Road, 
iamstown,  MA  01267. 

NUSCRIPTS  WANTED.  Subsidy  Publish- 
■Ith  75-year  tradition.  Call  1-800-695-9599. 

IE  ANARCHIST  COOKBOOK"  avail- 
again.  $25  delivered.  Barricade  Books,  Box 
!-K,Secaucus,NJ  07096. 

^TEMPORARY  FICTION  AT  REDUCED 
CES.  Distinctive  novels,  short  v/orks, 
elegies.  Free  catalog.  B.H.  Stringham,  Book- 
r,  42263  50th  Street  West,  #906A,  Quartz 
CA  93536. 


BOOKS:   OUT   OF   PRINT 


E  BOOK  SEARCH.  Strawberry  Hill  Books. 
)  257-1404.  E-mail:  strawbry@interloc.com 
(716)  334-2563. 

;  BOOKS.  Out-of-print  books  located, 
ide  phone/address  with  wants.  P.O.  Box  12, 
It  River,  NY  I  1739. 


USINESS   OPPORTUNITIES 


■AK  PROFESSIONALLY.  Enjoy  fame, 
lificent  income.  Proven  System.  Guaranteed; 
)  753-7546. 

.P  IMPACT  LITERACY  —  Start  home- 
d  business  with  award-winning  books  and 
ROMS  for  all  ages  from  Dorling  Kindersley. 
auth,  (800)  484-24 10,  #1299. 


COMMUNITY 


;H    TECH    AND    DOWN     HOME: 

ral  townhouses  for  sale  in  cooperative  inter- 
rational  neighborhood.  2—4  bedrooms  plus 
<  space,  $126,000  and  up.  Central  communi- 
uilding.  Construction  '97.  Westwood 
^eusing  Community,  P.O.  Box  I  6  II  6, 
eville,  NC  28816.  (704)  232-1110. 
//wv/w.automatrix.com/~bak/westwood.html 


CONTACT   LENSES 


NTACT  LENSES.  Absolute  lowest  price 
■eur  replacement  contact  lenses.  Guaran- 
I'  l-800-CONTACTS. 


PLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


<N  MONEY  reading  books!  $30,000/yr. 
me  potential.  Details;  (800)  513-4343,  ext. 
.432. 

JTERN  EUROPE  JOBS— Teach  basic 
'ersational  English  in  Prague,  Budapest,  or 
cow.  No  teaching  certificate  or  European 
lages  required.  Inexpensive  room  &  board  + 
T  benefits.  For  info  call:  (206)  971-3682, 
K90293. 

ME  TYPISTS.  PC  users  needed.  $45,000 
me  potential.  Call  (800)  513-4343,  ext. 
432. 


INTERNATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT— Make 

up  to  $2,000-$4,000+/mo.  teaching  basic  con- 
versational English  in  Japan,  Taiwan,  or  S.  Korea. 
No  teaching  background  or  Asian  languages  req. 
For  info  call  (206)  971-3572,  ext.  J90297. 


GOURMET 


Tea  Imports 

Purveyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 
P.O.  BOX  159-A  *  UPTON,  MA  01568 


HEALTH 


AIDS  EPIDEMIC  in  Tampa,  Florida!!!  Free 
Report:  HPAF,  P.O.  Box  10088,  Tampa,  FL 
33679. 

CARPAL  TUNNEL  SYNDROME?  I  get 

relief  with  this  simple  method  with  this  simple 
device.  Sleep,  work,  drive  without  pain  and 
numbness.  $20.00  to  W.F.M.,  2087  Oakwood, 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho  83301. 

AMAZING  HEALTH  SECRETS  prevents 
arthritis,  osteoporosis,  diabetes,  ulcer.  Bob, 
773-384-7754. 

BREAST  CANCER  PATIENTS!  Critical 
guide  to  treatments  for  early  breast  cancer: 
surgery,  radiation,  chemotherapy.  $16.50  to 
Paracelsus  Press-DH,  P.O.  Box  36763,  Tucson, 
AZ  85740. 


LITERARY   SERVICES 


TERM-PAPER  ASSISTANCE.  19,278  papers 
available!  306-page  catalogue — rush  $2. 
Research,  I  1322  Idaho,  #206HB,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90025.  TOLL-FREE  HOTLINE:  (800) 
351-0222  or  (310)477-8226. 

SELF-PUBLISH  YOUR  OWN  BOOK.  Will 
convert  your  written  material  into  professional, 
edited  books.  As  few  as  100  copies.  (212)  966- 
1270.  Jay  Street  Publishers,  145  Hudson  Street, 
Dept.  8,  New  York,  NY  10013. 

GET  PUBLISHED'  Lee  Shore  Literary  Agency 
seeks  new  and  experienced  writers.  Call 
I  -800-898-7886  for  free  guidelines. 

WELL-KNOWN  EDITOR,  writer,  teacher 
(Esquire,  The  Paris  Review.  Story,  Random  House, 
Scribners,  D°ll,  Iowa  Writers'  Workshop)  offers 
manuscript  critique,  editing,  private  tutorirls  on 
short  stories,  novels,  and  literary  non-fiction. 
(415)  346-41  15. 

NEED  IT  WRITTEN,  edited,  indexed? 
Published?  That's  our  line  —  books  to  themes. 
Write  ARI,  P.O.  Box  40,  New  Buffalo,  Ml  491  17. 

RESEARCH/WRITING.  Academic  and  other. 
Research  Service,  Chicago,  IL  60714.  (773) 
774-5284. 

WANT  YOUR  biography  written?  Have 
interesting  story  to  tell?  hiire  professional 
historian/biographer.  Biography,  Box  956, 
Evansville,  IN  47706  (502)  827-3878. 


PUBLISH  YOUR  book  now!  Your  book  can 
be  produced  and  promoted  by  the  leading  sub- 
sidy book  publisher.  Send  for  free  booklet:  HP-2, 
Vantage  Press,  516  W.  34th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  1 000 1. 


NEW  AUTHORS 

PUBLISH  YOUR  WORK 

Fiction,  Biography,  Poetry,  Religion,  Children's 
AUTHORS  WORLDWIDE  INVITED 

Wiile,,:,!  ■:.,-n.J  y..u:  ,nnnu:-iipl  lo 

MINERVA  PRESS 

2  OLD  BROIi/IPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  SW7  300,  ENGLAND 


MERCHANDISE 


CARS  FOR  $100!  Trucks,  boats,  4-wheelers, 
motor  homes,  furniture,  electronics,  computers, 
etc.,  by  FBI,  IRS,  DEA.  Available  your  area  now. 
Call  (800)  513-4343,  ext.  S-22432. 

SOVIET  EMPIRE— over  1,500  awards  and 
decorations  for  sale.  To  make  an  appointment, 
please  call  (718)  633-0656. 

EXQUISITE  AND  UNIQUE  Mexican 
glassware.  Gourmet  New  Mexico  products. 
IntpV/www  oldtowngrocers.com 


RHINEBECK  RECORDS 

Oassical  CD's 

Attentive  Service  Infonned  Reootnmendatioos 

All  Labels,  incl.  Imports  Competitive  Prices 

(800)  446-2084 

POB  299  Cliiitoii  Cotnen,  NY  12514 


PSYCHICS 


ALBERT  POLIGNONE  readings,  $5.  600 
Penn  St.,  Huntington,  PA  16652. 


TWIN  VISION 


Presents 


Westlake.  CA 


.V.\THE  BEST  OF  THE  BEST  :<:< 
(900)  860-5777 

Established  1989.  Still  only  $3.25lininute 

•  PAMELA  ("Mel")— Tarot,   Pin#l006 
Leading  Reader  in  U.S.A.  (Relationships) 

•  SONJ A— Clairvoyant,   Pin#IOI4 

New  to  America 

•  PATSY— Clairaudient,   Pin#l005 

Personality  Expert 

The  Psychic  Institute  has  rated  us  #1  in  America 
for  the  past  two  years 


Sample  Our  Psychics  1-800-996-5683 


NewToll  Fre6  Psychic  Samples  Line 
1-888-708-3807  Ti-y  our  psychics  first. 


Psychic  Advisors.  Try  it  toll  free. 
1-888-211-9000  Best  psychics/24  hours. 


ETvj;  it/';  ^<'Hl*S'!Oy*^1?^ifn**Tt^'0w*!P*^^")y^'-':.f:'  ■> 


NO  MORE  job?  Nu-v  ii.i'  l'i.iiM,t  leaflet. 
Write  DDEC,  P.O.  Box  3744-H,  Grand  Rapids, 
Ml  49501-3744. 

DO  YOU  TRUST  YOUR  NEWS?  Progressive 
news  and  commentary.  http;//www.monitor.net/monitor 


TADS:  Minimum  ten  words,  RATES  PER  WORD:  IX  $2.85;  3X  $2.75;  6X  $2.65;  9X  $2  55;  I2X  $2,45.  Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as  one 
CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  ADS- One  inch  $200  Two  inch  $400;  1/12  $490;  1/9  $580,  Frequency  discounts  available,  15%  agency  discounts  for  display  ads  only.  Closing  dates:  1st  of  the  2nd 

ding  month.  Ex,:  August  I st  for  the  October  issue.  Prepayment  for  all  text  ads  and  first-time  display  advertisers  is  required.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harpers  Magazine  666  Broadway,  New 
NY  10012  or  charge  your  ad  to  MasterCard/Visa.  Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence.  For  size  requirements  and  inquiries  call  Ronni  Siegel,  Director  (212)  614-6536. 
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WHAP!  MAGAZINE.  Nostalgic,  irreverent, 
marital  advice  for  take-charge  v^ives  and  their 
naughty  hubbies.  Sample  issue  and  catalog,  $9.95. 
Humorous.  Informative  audio  tapes.  "Spanking 
the  Juvenile  Husband"  and  "Training  the  Infantile 
Hubby."  $13.95  each.  Retro  Systems.  Box  69491, 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90069.  Credit  cards.  (310)  854- 
1043.  http://vwvw.hooked.net/~whap 

OUT  YOUR  BACK  DOOR— For  DIY  adven- 
ture, real  world  culture.  Candid  stories  of 
cycling,  boating,  travel,  sleeper  movies, 
un-bestsellers.  and  other  hard-to-find  gems.  $8 
sub,  4686  Meridian,  Williamston,  Ml  48895. 

thinkmail  Quotidian  delights  for  the  collector  of 
ideas.  A  year's  worth  of  eclectic  Quotes.  Facts,  or 
Words  delivered  daily  by  e-mail.  $15  Visa/MC/ 
Amex.  Order  online  at  www.thinkmail.com  or 
e-mail  info@thinkmail.com  for  details. 

SPANKING  EROTICA  for  Civilized  Enthusiasts. 
Our  exquisite,  100-page  Stand  Corrected 
magazine,  $21.95.  Our  highly  effective  "Scene 
One"  spanking  personal  ads,  $16.00.  Our  witty 
and  romantic  "Spanking  Tutorial"  video,  $29.95. 
Our  naughty  and  sophisticated  "Private  Spanking 
Affairs"  video,  $29  95  Set  of  two  erotic  spanking 
novels,  $15.90.  Lavishly  illustrated  brochure, 
$10.00.  Shadow  Lane-H,  P.O.  Box  1910.  Studio 
City,  CA  91614-0910.  MasterCard/Visa/ 
Discover/Amex  Call  (818)  985-9151  Web  site: 
http://www.shadowlane.com 


SCHOOLS  *   EDUCATION 


STUDY  CHINESE  at  home.  Free  brochure. 
Write:  AlCS,  P  O.  Box  453,  Charles  Town,  WV 
25414. 

BACHELOR'S,  MASTER'S,  Doctorates 

Guide  to  all  universities  offering  degrees  through 
independent  home  study.  Accredited,  economical, 
accelerated.  Credit  for  prior  accomplishments 
and  work  experience.  Free  brochure.  Bears' 
Guide,  6923-HA  Stockton  Ave.,  El  Cerrito,  CA 
94530.  (800)  835-8535. 

SPANISH  IN  GUANAJUATO.  Two  weeks, 
$255.  Institute  Falcon,  Jorge  Barroso,  Mora  158 
Guanajuato,  GTO  36000,  Mexico.  Phone/fax: 
(473)  2-36-94.  http://www.infonet.com.mx/falcon 


University  Degrees 


Approved      Self  Paced     Home  Study 
Associate     Bachelors     Masters     Doctors 

Emphasis  m  Business  Admin.  Public  Admin,  Health  Care 

Admin.  Human  Resources,  Psychology,  Law.  Paralegal. 

Int'l  Business,  Computer  Science,  Engineering/Tech  Mgmt. 

(800)  477-2254  (24  hrs) 

httpi/'www. scups.edu        E-mail:  enrotl(S)scups.edu 

Southern  California  Uniuersily  for  Professional  Studies 

1840  E    17  Si  -HA    S.3nla  Ar,3,  CA  92701 


Central  European  Teaching  Program 

Q 

Cultunil  immersion  through  teaching 

An  excellent  opponuniry  for  recent  college 
graduates,  retired  teachers  or  anyone  yearning 
for  an  international  experience  that  only  a  long- 
term  stay  in  a  foreign  country  can  provide  Tlic 
CETP  is  now  seeking  teachers  for  its  1997-98 
program  in  Hungary,  Romania,  and  Slovakia. 
Prospective  teachers  must  have  a  BA  ,  some 
experience  in  TESL  or  TEFL,  and  a  strong  inter- 
est in  East  Central  Europe  German  and  French 
teachers  are  also  encouraged  to  apply.  For  infor- 
mation and  applications,  contact  Michael 
Mullen,  Director  CETP,  Beloit  College,  700 
College  St  .Beloit, Wl  3351 1  Tel  (608)  363-2619, 
fax  (608)  363-24.J9,  email  mullenm(Sbcloitedu 


L     yV     S     S     T     F     I     E 


Ph.D.'s  $149.00,  M.A.'s  $1  19.75,  B.A.'s  $89.75, 
Free  Information,  24  hours,  (800)  689-5102. 
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LEARN  SPANISH 

M^xico'Costa  Rica* Ecuador •Guatemala»More 

Lwn  Spanish  Die  RIGHT  way  FAST 
For  al  ages  and  atl  levels 
Ejecutw  Intensive  ProgfamS 
'  Lfiisure  (ruins,  rainlwest,  more...) 


AmeriSpan  Unlimited 


P  0.  Bon  405I3-  Philj.PA  19t06  •  1  -H00-K7y-6640 


TRAVEL 


ENGLAND.    IRELAND.    SCOTLAND. 

Wales.  Cottages,  manor  houses,  castles.  Simple 
to  elegant.  Convenient  city  flats.  Weekly/ 
monthly  rentals.  As  You  Like  It.  (415)  380-9848. 

FREE  TRAVEL  CLUB  MEMBERSHIP. 

Includes  $300.00  in  air  coupons.  Discounted 
cruises,  theme  parks,  hotels,  car  rental,  dining 
available.  Amazing  value.  SASE.  5036  Sandpiper 
Ln.S..  St.  Petersburg,  FL  3371  I 

FREIGHTER  CRUISES— deluxe,  exotic, 
inexpensive.  TravLtips  Association,  P.O.  Box 
580-2 1 8B1,  Flushing,  NY  I  1358.  (800)  872-8584. 

SMALL  GROUP  ADVENTURES— Sail  v^est 
coast  of  Florida  &  Keys.  Discover  snorkel,  scuba, 
sea-kayaking.  3-5-7-day  cruises  available.  Con- 
tact: Spinnaker  Group.  310  Russell  Lane.  Long 
Lake,  MN  55356  (888)  476-6821. 


PERSONAL   SERVICES 


MEET  LATIN  LADIES!  #1  friendship  agency 
of  South  America!  Photos,  tours,  videos.  TLC, 
Box  924994HP,  Houston,  TX  77292-4994. 
(713)896-9224. 

MEET  BEAUTIFUL  Russian  Women!  Free 
500-photo  magazine.  Club  Prima,  I  lOI-D  Thor- 
pe Ln.,  #1  lOCB,  San  Marcos,  TX  78666.  (512) 
396-5522  (24  hrs.).  http://clubprima.com 

AT  THE  GATE  links  singles  who  value  the 
environment,  social  justice,  animal  rights,  spiritu- 
ality. Free  details.  P.O  Box  9506-HP,  Columbus, 
OH  43209.  http://wv/w. orbyss.com/gate  I  .htm 

RUSSIAN  LADIES,  truly  beautiful,  educated, 
seeking  relationships.  Free  color  photocatalog! 
Videos,  tours  available.  EuroSI,  P.O.  Box 
88885  I ,  Atlanta,  GA  30356.  (770)  458-0909. 

ALLURING  THAI  LADIES!  Sincere!  Desire 
PENPALS,  culture/language  exchange,  friend- 
ships, LIFEMATES.  THAIS,  3220  N  Street  NW, 
#334,  Washington,  DCZ  20007.  (202)  338-2664 
Tel/Fax. 

SINGLE  BOOKLOVERS.  Nationwide 
Established  1970.  P.O.  Box  117,  Gradyville, 
PA  19039.  (610)  358-5049  or  e-mail 
1 03474. 1 057@compuserve.com 

ALOHA!  Meet  women  worldwide!  Thousands 
of  happy  marriages  since  1974.  Complimentary 
photo  magazine:  Cherry  Blossoms,  Box  190HR, 
Kapaau,  HI  96755.  (619)  262-6025,  ext.  47. 

MAKE  FABULOUS  Friends  in  England! 
Scotland!  Wales'  Ireland!  Free  Details: 
Transatlantic  Pen  Friends,  Box  2176-H,  San 
Pedro,  CA  9073  I. 

For  Classified  Rates  and  Information, 

please  eall  Ronni  Siegel 

at  (212)  614-6534. 


THE  LETTER  EXCHANGE  brings  yoLoi 
versation.  Meet  minds,  not  bodies.  Send  ,S 
Box  6218-H,  Albany,  CA  94706. 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC  Lovers'  Exch  g 
For  unattached  music  lovers.  Nationwide  ft 
233-CMLS.  P.O.  Box  31,  Pelham,  NY  10803 

JOIN  THE  IVY  LEAGUE  OF  DAT  1( 

Graduates  and  faculty  of  the  Ivies.  Seven  S  et 
MIT,  Stanford,  University  of  Chi  gi 
Northwestern,  UC  Berkeley,  Johns  Hojln 
Duke  meet  alumni  and  academics.  The 
Stuff.  (800)  988-5288. 


( 


SPIRITUALLY-ORIENTED  PARTK 

meet  through  SOULMATE  NEWS  net\ir 
Illuminating  in-depth  profiles,  photos!  InfcTi 
tion,  $1.00:  188  CRA052,  Estancia,  NM  87(6. 

ASIAN  WOMEN  DESIRE  MARRIAGE!  n 

seas.  Established  1984!  Free  details,  Ph.o 
SUNSHINE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPOND  IC 
Box  5500-NA.  Kailua-Kona,  Hawaii  96745  10 
(808)  325-7707.  wv/w.sunshine-girls.com 


PERSONALS 


SEND  A  WRITTEN  RESPONSE  T 

Harper's  Magazine  Personals 

Box  *  (4-digit#) 

666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  1001 

To  place  your  own  personal  ad,  seni 

$2.50  per  word,  lO-word  minimum  tc 

Harper's  Magazine 

Attn:  Ronni  Siege! 

666  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  10012 

Orcall  (212)  614-6536. 

PIe;isc  do  nor  send  ca.sh.  Check,  MC/Visa  only 


ADS   FROM  WOMEN 


DYNAMIC,  YOUTHFUL  60ish  Washi  :c 
DC,  widow,  creative  professional;  socbl 
performing  arts,  and  out-of-doors  orien  d 
invites  active,  professional  male  to  "join  min 
quest  for  fun  and  adventure!"  #1232  D 

GRACEFUL  WOMAN,  24,  craves  siul 
relationship.  Interests:  alternative  music,  I  ti 
films,  Wodehouse,  Janet  Frame.  Seeking  paio 
ate,  creative  man,  22-30.  Teachers,  artist  a 
writers  encouraged  to  reply.  #1228 


ADS   FROM   MEN 


PHYSICIAN-MD  (MALE)— D,  67,  62  1 

lbs.,  Houston,  TX,  interested  in  an  attr;..iv 
adventurous,  socially  minded  female,  45-7  /i 
for  romance/marriage.  I  have  energy  an  v» 
travel.  My  background  is  Quaker-Unitana'  vi 
Vanderbilt  University  training.  #1049  T 


KATHLEEN — Lost  your  telephone  nu  3( 
Write  #66641,  Houston,  TX  77266.  Call^' 
789-1101. 


MANUAL  TYPEWRITING  SWM,  29 

SF  (25-35)  who  loves  good  stories  and  3i 
grammar,  who  enjoys  the  fields  and  mount;  s 
western  Massachusetts,  and  who  is  grateful) 
alive.  #1231  f 


DWM,  39,  6'3" — Computer  profess  n 
Looking  for  a  quiet,  intelligent  woman  to  e:  'o 
NYC  with.  #1230  ^ 

MORNING  PERSON.  Slim,  fit,  youthi 
ISO   slim   woman   who  enjoys   restau  v 
fireplaces,  reading,  exercise,  outdoors,  h  i( 
adventure,  simple  pleasures  ...#1233  V 


£TTERS 

'ontinued  from  page  7 

)  light  undermine  any  genuine  hor- 
)r  we  might  feel  abe^ut  the  situation. 

iseph  Skinner 
anta  Fe,  N.Mex. 


Charles  Bowden  opens  our  eyes  to 
hat  we  desperately  want  to  ignore — 
amely,  the  poverty,  corruption,  and 
lolence  right  on  our  southern  hor- 
;r.  He  does  us  a  disservice,  however, 
f  blaming  the  lawless  tide  of  murder 
:i  free  trade  and  NAFTA.  It  should 
s  clear  to  the  reasonable  observer 
lat  the  criminal  forces  spawned  by 
le  drug  trade  are  the  result  of  unfree- 
ade  practices.  If  the  market  for  drugs 
ere  legal  and  regulated,  then  drug 
reducers,  distributors,  and  retailers 
ouldn't  have  to  shoot  one  anoth- 
: — they  could  hire  lawyers  and  file 
;wsuits  like  civilized  people. 

Since  the  demand  for  drugs  in  the 
'.S.  will  likely  never  cease,  the  only 
lance  for  peace  in  Mexico,  Colom- 
!.a,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  United 
tates  lies  in  the  legalization  and  reg- 
Nation  of  drugs.  Just  as  control  over 
le  alcohol  trade  passed  from  the  Al 
apones  to  the  accountants  with  the 
id  of  Prohibition,  it  is  reasonable  to 
;sume  that  this  same  process  could 
xur  with  marijuana  and  cocaine. 
I  Those  outside  the  rule  of  law  must 
ay  off  the  local  government  and 
urder  the  competition  if  they  wish 
>  stay  in  business,  and  this  is  true 
iroughout  North  America.  In 
larez,  where  the  narco  traffic  is  one 
<  the  few  games  in  town,  the  effect 

simply  multiplied. 

mes  Burke 

iisbee,  Ariz.  (6  miles  from  the  border) 

ime  Left  on  the  Clock 

Lewis  Lapham's  comment  in  his 
ecember  1996  Notebook  ["Dies 
ae"]  that  "the  twentieth  century  still 
as  three  years  remaining  on  the 
ime  clock"  is  in  error.  The  twenti- 
h  century  has  four  years  remain- 
Lg— 1997,  1998,  1999,  and  2000. 
he  twenty-first  century  begins  on 
nuary  1,  2001.  The  title  of  Stanley 
ubrick's  film  2001 ;  A  Sl)ace  Odyssey, 
)u  see,  had  various  implications. 

:ahorn  P.  Jones 
ecatur,  Ga. 


Mail  Bashing 

Because  1  had  been  so  moved  by 
Bob  Shacochis's  essay  "Missing  Chil- 
dren" [October  1996],  1  turned  ea- 
gerly to  the  letters  in  the  January  is- 
sue. What  1  found  there  was  anger 
and  judgment,  a  microcosm  of  our 
society's  confused  attitudes  toward 
infertility  and  the  quest  for  a  biologi- 
cal family. 

Reading  the  ugly  name-calling  in 
some  of  the  letters,  1  could  understand 
why  most  people  going  through  this 
difficult  experience  remain  silent  and 
invisible.  One  letter  snipes,  "Does  [his 
wife]  have  hobbies,  interests,  friends? 
Or  is  she  just,  as  the  joke  goes,  a  life- 
support  system  for  a  uterus?"  Another 
connects  her  decision  to  pursue  a  ca- 
reer with  her  subsequent  infertility — 
as  if  the  non-symptomatic  endome- 
triosis she  is  diagnosed  with  wouldn't 
have  been  present  otherwise. 

Because  the  Shacochises  have  pur- 
sued meaningful  work  that  they  love, 
they  are  called  "overachieving  yup- 
pies." Because  they  want  desperately 
to  have  experiences  that  come  so  easi- 
ly to  others,  they  are  called  "1-deserve- 
to-have-it-all  baby  boomers."  We 
have  not  come  so  far,  1  think,  from 
biblical  times,  when  Elizabeth,  believ- 
ing herself  to  be  barren,  said,  "This  is 
what  the  Lord  has  done  for  me  when 
he  looked  favorably  on  me  and  took 
away  the  disgrace  1  have  endured 
among  my  people."  (Luke,  1:25) 

Perhaps  the  "miracle"  of  adoption 
that  Sallie  Tisuale  writes  about  in 
her  letter  is  the  ultimate  answer  to 
the  Shacochises'  painful  journey,  but 
her  experience  is  not  theirs,  and  it  is 
patently  unfair  tor  her  to  judge 
someone  else's  suffering  in  such  stark 
terms:  "1  have  been  pregnant;  it  was 
interesting,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  love  for  the  baby  who  ar- 
rived that  way." 

It's  telling  that  the  one  compas- 
sionate letter  comes  from  someone 
who  endured  the  loss  of  her  baby  to 
adoption.  She  alone  seems  to  under- 
stand the  hollowness  and  sorrow  im- 
plied in  the  essay's  title,  "Missing 
Children." 

1  am  grateful  to  Shacochis  for  the 
painful  truth  of  his  essay,  and  1  wish 
for  him  and  his  wife  bealing  and  joy. 

Leah  Rugen 
Belmont,  Mass. 


Sensual 
Products 


n 


oday,  you  know  that  fully  exploring 
your  sexuality  is  as  healthy  as  it  is 
fun.  Look  over  the  new  Xandria 
Gold  Collection  catalogue  and  discover  a 
wide  array  of  sexual  products  for  giving 
and  receiving  even  greater  pleasure. 

Trust  our  experience.  Men  and  women 
have  delighted  in  the  Xandria  Collection 
for  more  than  20  years.  We  select  only  the 
finest  products  from  around  the  world. 

Rely  on  our  100%,  three-way  Guarantee. 

If  you've  been  reluctant  to  purchase  sexual 
products  through  the  mail,  consider  this: 

1.  We  guarantee  your  privacy.  Everything 
we  ship  is  plainly  and  securely  wrapped 
with  no  clue  to  its  contents.  All  transactions 
are  strictly  confidential,  and  we  never  sell, 
rent,  or  trade  names. 

2.  VUe  guarantee  your  satisfaction.  If  a 

product  is  unsatisfactory,  simply  return  it 
for  replacement  or  refrmd  within  60  days. 

3.  We  guarantee  that  the  product  you 
choose  will  keep  giving  you  pleasure. 
Should  it  malfuncticm,  just  return  it  to  us 
for  a  replacement. 

Order  today  and  see.  The  Xandria  Gold 
Collection  makes  it  so  easy  for  you  to 
enhance  your  sexual  fulfillment.  Send  for 
your  catalogue  today,  and  we'll  apply  its 
$4.00  price  to  your  first  order  You  have 
nothing  to  lose  and  an  entirely  new  world 
of  enjoyment  to  gain. 

I 1 

The  Xandria  Collection,  Dept.  H0397 

P.O.  Box  31039,  San  Francisco,  CA  94131-9988 

I  'Ilmsc  send  nif,  hv  first  class  mail,  llw  Xandria  Gold  Edition 
Catalogue.  Enclnsed  is  ,i  cht-ck  or  munfy  urdei'  lor  $4  1111, 
jppliL'd  lo  my  fir.st  purchase,  ($5  Canada,  £3  UK) 
I  am  an  adirlt  over  2\  years  of  age, 

Sigiicituie  ir^quiied 


State/Zip 

Xandria,  1 65  Valley  Drive,  Brisbane,  CA  94005-1 310  Void  wheie  piohibitrd  by  la\ 
I I 


You  desen'e  a  factual  look  at... 

The  Golan  Heights 

To  Whom  Do  They  Belong?  Can  Israel  SurviveWithout  Them? 

Now  that  Gaza  and  pan  of  Jtidea/ Samaria  (the  "West  Bank")  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
Palestinians,  the  clamor  for  peace  with  Syria  becomes  ever  more  strident.  Haffez  Assad,  Syria's 
president,  has  left  no  doubt,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  he  will  not  make  peace  with 
Israel  unless  the  Golan  is  returned  to  him  in  its  entirety  and  without  any  conditions. 

What  are  the  facts? 


Historical  Background — Ihe  Golan 
was  always  part  of  the  Jewish  homeland. 
The  Syrian  claim  to  the  Golan  is  tenu- 
ous. Syria,  as  a  political  entity,  did  not 
exist  at  all  until  after  the  first  World  War. 

Even  before  the  establishment  of  Israel 
in  1948,  the  Syrians  subjected  the  vil- 
lages in  northern  Israel  to  almost  daily 
shellings,  making  normal  life  impossible. 
In  the  1967  Six-Day  War,  Syria  attacked 
Israel  and  was  defeated.  Israel  occupied 
the  Golan  Heights  and  in  1981,  for  all 
practical  purposes  annexed  the  area. 

Syria  and  its  President — Syria  is  the 
most  destabilizing    ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
influence   in   the 
Middle  East.  It  is 
classified  by  the 
U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment as  a  narcotic- 
dealing  and  terrorist 
state.  Its  main  fuiy 
is  directed  at  Israel, 
which  is  perceived    ^^^""^"""^""^"^ 
as  a  bulwark  of  Western  influence  and  civiliza- 
tion, both  of  which  Syria  totally  rejects. 

Syria's  President,  Hafez  Assad,  is  a 
tyrant,  every  bit  as  ruthless  as  his  Iraqi 
counterpart,  Saddam  Hussein.  Syria  is  a 
world  center  for  terrorism.  It  still  harbors 
Nazi  bigwigs,  who  found  welcome  there 
after  the  World  War.  Few  doubt  that  Assad 
was  the  mastermind  in  the  suicide  attack 
on  the  Marine  barracks  in  Beirut  in  which 
241  Americans  died,  and  in  the  explosion 
of  Pan  Am  flight  #103  in  which  270  peo- 
ple lost  their  lives.  He  oversees  one  of  the 
largest  narcotics  operations  in  the  world. 


IVIilitary  Security — The  Golan  is 

about  the  size  of  Queens,  NY.  If  it  were 
part  of  Syria  it  would  be  less  than  1%  of 
its  territory.  But  it  is  of  a  supreme  strate- 
gic importance  to  Israel.  Its  high  groimd 
provides  early-warning  capability,  with- 
out which  Israel  would  be  subject  to  sur- 
prise attack  by  the  Syrians.  Its  loss 
would  obligate  Israel  to  maintain  a 
state  of  mobilization  that  would  be  eco- 
nomically and  socially  untenable.  On  the 
Golan  itself,  there  are  only  two  natural 
bottlenecks  through  which  tanks  can 
advance.  Those  choke  points  are  defen- 
sible and  made  possible  the  repulse  of 
^^^^^^^^^^^    1400  Syrian  tanks 


"With  the  Golan  in  Israeli  hands, 

attacking  Arabs  could  be  confident 

of  defeat  and  peace  would  be 

preserved.  To  hand  the  Golan  to 

Syria  is  a  prescription  for  war  and 

for  Israel's  destruction." 


that  attacked  Is- 
rael in  the  1973 
war.  But  with  the 
Golan  in  Syrian 
hands,  and  with- 
out the  radar 
installations  that 
would  give  Israel 
"^"^^"^  warning  of  any 

military  movements,  thousands  of 
tanks-backed  up  by  missiles  and  air- 
planes-could overrun  Israel  in  a  matter 
of  hours.  The  Golan  does  not  make  for 
perfect  defense,  but  it  gives  Israel  a 
small  breathing  space  for  mobilization. 
The  Golan  is  the  source  of  over  one- 
third  of  Israel's  fresh  water.  In  1964, 
with  the  Golan  in  Syrian  hands,  Syria 
attempted  to  divert  these  headwaters 
and  to  cripple  Israel's  water  supply.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that,  given  another 
opportunity,  Syria  would  once  again 
attempt  to  destroy  Israel's  water  supply 


In  its  keen  desire  to  bring  peace  to  its  people,  after  almost  fifty  years  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
Israel  had  been  prepared  to  make  far-reaching  concessions  to  Syria  on  the  Golan,  in 
exchange  for  real  peace.  But  Benjamin  Netanyahu,  who  has  promised  his  people  shalum 
batuach  (peace  with  security)  is  not  prepared  to  give  up  all  of  the  Golan  and  to  return  to 
the  "death  trap"  borders  of  1967  or  anything  close  to  them.  In  order  to  survive  within  such 
borders,  Israel  would  have  to  rely  on  the  goodwill  of  the  Arab  states,  most  of  which — with 
the  recent  exception  of  Jordan  and  of  the  cold  peace  with  Egypt — are  still  in  a  declared 
state  of  war  with  Israel.  An  aggressor  will  attack  only  if  confident  of  victory.  With  the  Golan 
in  Israeli  hands,  attacking  Arabs  could  be  confident  of  defeat,  and  peace  would  be  pre- 
sei"ved.  To  hand  the  Golan  to  Syria  is  a  prescription  for  war  and  for  Israel's  destruction. 
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What  1  like  iiKnit  Harper's  M.i" 
xinc  is  th<it  It  presents  provocatr 
new  puints  nt  \iew  ahotit  touchy  sn 
jects;  what  1  hate  alxiut  the  Lettt 
.section  is  how  predictably  each  sik 
piece  proviikes  a  slew  of  reflexi 
prcnests  from  the  perennially  often 
ed.  Ot  course  adoptive  parents  w 
reproach  the  Shacochises  for  th^ 
shallowness  and  whining,  and  nec' 
less  to  say  the  PET  A  people  [Letti. 
January]  will  make  the  obligatory  n 
passioned  arguments  against  killii 
animals  tor  sport  ["Man  and  Bull," 
Tony  Hendra,  November  1996|. 

I'm  adopted,  and  I'm  against  crm 
ty  to  animals,  but  must  everything  ■ 
made  intti  a  moral  i.ssue?  Must  evc  i 
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incide.'  Are  there  no  readers  left  wli 
possess  the  ability  to  hold  two  sc] 
rate  and  contradictory  ideas  in  i 
head  at  once.'  A  couple  who  wani  > 
have  their  own  child  instead   t 
adtjpting  can  be  selfish  and  sufferin  i 
real  and  understandable  loss.  Bii 
fighting  can  be  beautiful  and  cm  . 
And  letter  writers  can  be  well-intc 
tioned  arid  self-righteous. 

Tim  Krcidcr 
Charlestown,  Md. 
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By  Thomas  H.  Kiiddleton 


_he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a 
quotation  from  a  published  work.  The  numbered 
squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the  num- 
bered blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The  WORDS  form 
an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each  spells  the  name 
of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the  work  from 
which  the  quotation  is  taken.  The  letter  in  the 
upper  right-hand  comer  of  each  square  indicates 
the  WORD  containing  the  letter  to  be  entered  in 
that  square.  Contest  rules  and  the  solution  to  last 
month's  puzzle  appear  on  page  73. 
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Development 
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Supervising 
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Coming  to  see 
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Just  begun,  rudi- 
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Deadly 
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L.    "Kew,"  says  Al-  

fred  Noyes,  "isn't         H4      68       90      161       26       80 

far  from " 

("Barrel  Organ") 


M.  Overhoard,  per- 
haps (3  wds.) 


61       155       ^\        128      116      9Q 


69       187 
105      88 


N.  "Beauty  is  a .  

You  can  neither  eat     182     168      62      121  136      74       70 
it  nor  make  flannel 
out  of  it."  (D.  H. 
Lawrence,  "Sex 
Versus  Loveliness") 

O.  Risks  

117      98      47      163      28      135 

P.    Poli-shed  

60       21       93       87  41       52 

Q.  Member  of  Pales-       

tmian  sect.  2nd  22      102      66      109  170     65 

cent.  B.C.  to  2nd 
cent.  A.D. 

R.  Gibe,  scoff  

106      33        4       145  75 

S.    Cast  aside;  con-  

fused  (2  wds.)  148     132      51       18  86      158      72        8 

23 

T.   Under  extremely        

rotten  conditions       167     130     84      92       17       58       50      110 

(3  wds.)  

175      81 

U.  Most  disordered         

178      89      190       1        79      83      146     103 

W.  Consequence,  

result  H2     126      57      139  159     180 

W.  Cut  very  small  

177      76       35      150  141     162 

X.   Winded  (3  wds.) 

25      157     119      38  42      111     133     114 

179      67      138 

Y.    Examine  

101      124     184     108      11       49      112 

Z.    Destructive  

9       183     122      54       56      176      50 
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Dressed  to  the 
Nines— III 

B^  Richard  E .  Maltby  Jr. 

{with  acknoulcilnynenli  lojackiaw  o/The  Listener) 


E= 


f  ach  numbered  square  is  the  center  square 
of  a  block  of  nine.  Each  answer  is  of  nine  let- 
ters and  is  to  be  inserted  in  its  appropriate 
block,  the  first  letter  in  the  numbered  square 
and  the  rest  around  it,  in  correct  sequence,  in 
either  direction,  starting  at  any  appropriate 
square.  As  an  extra  aid,  the  six  extrememost 
letters  on  each  side  may  be  rearranged  to  spell 
NINE  RIDES — CARRIES  PURE  GLEE. 

All  answers  are  common  words  and  include 
one  proper  name.  As  always,  mental  repunctua- 
tion  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  solu- 
tion to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  73. 


CLUES 

1.  Follower's  family  gets  diploma 

2.  Stand  up  to  watch  action  of  soldiers  in  back 

3.  In  plays  the  interviewer  tires  out  stars 

4.  Lead  plank  right  in  a  ship 

5.  Works  tin  as  if  weaving — time  to  go  bananas 

6.  Tired,  but  when  my  victory  goes  to  my  head,  respected 

7.  Soft  hair-styled  looks  for  hypocrites 

8.  Unrivaled?  Without  a  fight! 

9.  Intended  coming  around  hospital  show  time 

10.  He  welcomes  you  but  sounds  hostiler! 

1 1.  Angelica's  buffered  aspirin,  perhaps 

12.  Pair  returning  with  no  English  relation — that's  rii^ht 
on  the  nose! 

1  3.   Fool  one  member  of  Parliament  at  the  outset — 1  have, 
without  feeling  a  thing 

14.  Abbreviation  for  science  ot  blood  diagrammed 

15.  In  front  of  flame,  it  pumps  gas,  of  a  sort 

16.  Just  places  ot  interest  in  a  Northern  city? 

17.  He's  receiving  Series  broadcast;  they  get  what's  left 

18.  Screwed-up  characters  in  a  Club  mean  vehicle  with 
an  invalid  license? 

19.  Where  ringers  go  to  live  outside  by  a  river 

20.  What  the  upwardly  mobile  want  is  a  recast  rerun! 

21.  Disliked  World  League  Board  type  taking  a  turn 


22.  He  looks  back  to  Iran,  his  reassignment 

23.  The  telephone  people  ride  Indian  property 
24-   It  tells  you  to  go  south  to  danger 

25.  Eccentric  quality  of  Seurat's  paintings? 

26.  Phrase  involving,  as  a  truth,  endlessly  leading 
transmission 

27.  Circling  relative  to  contend  with  bad  odor 

28.  Noble  savage  is  tougher 
Hearing  doctor's  general  meaning,  circle  to  look  in 
the  front 

The  limits  set  after  developing  U.S.  three-seater 
Fuhrer  out  in  girlish  disguises,  changing  his  ways? 
Screams  following  Puccini's  female  impersonations 

33.  Ravishing  people  fiddle  with  a  different  sort! 

34.  Seethes  at  badly  made-up  experts  on  beauty 
Maneuvered  Liz  to  go,  so  she  knows  about  the  birds 
and  the  bees 

E.g.,  a  bird  resting  on  a  workhorse 
Doctor,  under  hats,  takes  something  out  of  an  eye? 
I'm  fashionable,  but  in  the  '60s,  just  died  inside  and 
pursued  self-sacrihce 
Reserves  our  recess  for  playing 
Where  flowers  are  broken  like  a  horse,  I'm  taking 
things  lying  down 
It's  crazy  being  out-of-sight,  out-ot-hearing,  etc.! 
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Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  digram  with  name  and  address  to  "Dressed  to  the  Nines — 111,"  Harper's  Magazine,  bbb  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  March 
8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will 
be  printed  in  the  May  issue.  Winners  of  the  January  pu::le,  "Pro|ec-Tiles,"  are  Beth  GoeJicke,  Atljens,  Ohio;  Ruth  Herbert,  Palo  Alto,  Cali- 
fornia; and  Bernard  Scott,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
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OPIUM,  MADE  EASY 

One  Gardener's  Encounter  with  the  War  on  Drugs 

By  Michael  Pollan 


SHEARS  OF  THE  CENSOR 

Notes  on  Excision,  hnprisonment,  and  Silence 

By  William  Gass 

JUDGMENT  DAY 

In  Rwanda,  92,392  Genocide  Suspects  Await  Trial 
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At  BMW,  we  recognize  the  powerful  temptation  that  we  pi 
in  people's  way.  That's  why  our  keys  have  been  designe 
so  that  they  transmit  a  unique  security  code  that  change 
every  time  the  key  is  turned.  With  more  than  79   billies 

For  more  information  call  1-800-334-4BMW,  visit  your  local  BMW  retailer  or  http://www.bmwusa.com 


The  Finished  Article 


illion  possibilities  to  choose  from,  a  thief 
as  more  chance  of  winning  the  world's 
iggest  lottery  four  times  in  a  row  than  he 
3s  of  ever  figuring  out  the  key  to  our  code. 
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waste  and  conserve  natural  resources.  And 
that  will  leave  another  little  comer  of  th( 
world  all  alone.  At  Phillips,  that's  what  itmeare 


We  can't  make  more  land.  But  we  can  do 
more  to  protect  what  we  have.  In  fact,  this 
year  Phillips  Petroleum's  plastics  recy- 
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LETTERS 


In  the  Line  of  Fire 

Scott  Anderson's  "Prisoner  of 
War"  [Folio,  January],  which  recounts 
his  experiences  as  a  journalist  in  some 
of  the  world's  most  dangerous  places, 
is  an  insult  to  every  professional  war 
correspondent,  of  course  excluding 
Anderson  himself,  who  has  never,  as 
far  as  1  can  tell,  had  a  full-time  staff 
job  covering  war  for  either  a  daily  or  a 
weekly  news  organization. 

At  the  time  Anderson  says  he 
pitched  up  in  Beirut,  I  was  living 
there  as  an  NBC  News  staffer.  I  never 
heard  of  him,  and  I  knew  everybody 
who  ever  walked  through  the  door  of 
the  Commodore  Hotel,  the  headcjuar- 
ters  of  the  international  press  corps  in 
Beirut.  There's  a  huge  difference  be- 
tween freelance  correspondents  and 
news  agency  staffers.  No  sensible  per- 
son went  to  Beirut  who  didn't  have  to 
be  there  in  order  to  get  his  ticket 
punched  in  the  world  of  journalism.  A 
lot  of  so-called  freelancers  were  mar- 
ginal characters,  more  interested  in 
the  ambience  than  the  story.  Loners 
with  nobody  funding  them,  they 
bummed  rides  off  us,  unencumbered 
by  the  guidelines  of  a  major  news 
agency,  and  did  things  that  were  at 
best  foolish  and  at  worst  unethical.  By 
the  way,  whom  did  Anderson  say  he 
was  working  for  in  Beirut? 

Anderson  either  needs  psycholog- 
ical counseling  or  has  embroidered 
and  lied  about  what  he  claims  to 
have  seen  and  "experienced"  as  a 
war  witness.  His  article  is  a  mastur- 
batory  homage  to  thrill-seeking  that 
treats  war  as  adolescent  sport  and 
justifies  watching  other  people  get 
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blown  to  bits  by  heralding  the  phys 
cal  risks  he  himself  took  in  pursuit 
his  self-proclaimed  voyeurism.  Take 
for  example,  his  cavalier  descriptio 
of  walking  into  a  field  of  bones- 
"killing  field,"  he  calls  it.  As  in  a 
his  other  examples,  the  focus  of  h 
account  remains  firmly  on  what  h 
thought  and  felt  at  the  time.  Whj 
about  the  victims?  Trust  me,  in  mo 
conflicts  correspondents  rarely  fac 
the  same  risks  as  the  locals. 

Yes,  as  consumers  of  war,  as  b^ 
standers  to  it,  correspondents  nece 
sarily  exploit  war  to  write  a  piece 
copy  or  make  a  broadcast.  But  if  tht 
get  an  adrenaline  rush  from  having 
narrow  escape  or  a  close  brush  wit 
death,  most  have  the  decency  to  st; 
focused  on  the  real  victims  of  the  coi 
flict  and  not  on  their  own  stimulatio: 
But  for  Anderson,  the  whole  point 
being  there  was  not  the  stc^iry  but  tf 
thrill;  he  writes  with  the  reckless  sel 
absorption  of  a  Russian  roulette  play 
who  enjoys  pulling  the  trigger  ar 
finding  the  chamber  empty. 

I  had  a  different  reaction  when 
walked  on  bones.  It  was  twelve  yea 
ago,  in  a  poor  Beirut  neighborhoc 
after  an  early-morning  car  bombin 
Forty-five  children  were  blasted  t 
over  the  buildings'  facades  or  left 
little  red  splotches  on  the  blacken* 
pavement.  I've  never  gotten  over 
For  most  war  correspondents  there 
one  incident  among  the  mar 
they've  seen  that  they  have  trouh 
living  with  and  explaining.  There 
also  anger  to  be  suppressed — ang 
that  the  world  can  be  so  evil  and  u 
just;  the  victims,  so  innocent.  Yf 
war  can  sometimes  be  terribly  exc 
ing.  It  calls  on  deep  inner  reserv 
and  forces  us  to  face  the  limits  of  o 
own  courage  and,  in  some  cases,  d 
depths  of  our  cowardice.  But  for  re 
war  correspondents,  the  blood  ai 
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Iwisting  and  turning. 

T  lowing  down  canyons, 

across  meadows, 
past  cities  and  towns. 


Joining  with  streams 
and  creeks  and  other  rivers, 

to  eventiiaUy  end  in  the  sea. 


A  ri 


ver  IS  a  traveler. 


And  as  any  traveler  knows, 
some  parts  of  a  trip 

are  more  memorable  than  others, 

m  ifs  wilderness  headwaters  to  the  meadows  and  canyons  of  a  national  park,  the  Yellowstone  Rtvrr  travels  through  some  pretty  nice   -ISAT-Yr  ^A4  "PhJC^ 
ntry  in  its  first  hundred  or  so  miles.  As  do  other  rivers  that  begin  their  journeys  m  Wyoming,  like  the  Big  Horn,  the  Snake  and  the  Green, 
afree  copy  of  our  Vacation  Guide,  call  307-777-7777,  Dept.  71 7  Or  write:  The  llyoming  Division  of  Tourism,  Cheyenne,  WYS2002. 


Lik, 


le  no  place  on  ea 


guts  i)t  it  all  cN'cntually  ht'ccinc  ti)0 
much.  The  excitement  gives  way  to  a 
sick  feeling  in  the  pit  ot  your  stiim- 
ach  at  night  as  the  scenes  come  rush- 
ing hack.  It  breeds  humility  and  grat- 
itude to  he  ali\c — antl,  often,  pledges 
never  to  go  near  a  war  zone  again. 
War  is  for  the  yoimg  and  the  foolish. 

Terence  Wron^ 
ABC  News 
New  York  City 


Scott  Anderson  responds: 

I've  grown  accustomed  over  the 
years  to  receiving  letters  from  readers 
who  have  taken  offense  at  my  con- 
clusit)ns,  my  focus,  my  style.  Not  un- 
til Wrong's  missive,  however,  have  I 
encountered  a  situation  in  which  the 
disagreement  appears  almost  wholly 
rooted  in  a  simple  lack  of  reading 
comprehension.  That  Wrong  is  a 
producer  for  a  major  network  news 
program — as  well  as  the  self-appoint- 
ed spokesman  for  "e\'ery  professit-inal 
war  correspondent" — can  only  he 
disheartening  news  to  those  already 
concerned  with  the  dumhing  down 
of  journalism  in  general,  and  televi- 
sion journalism  in  particular. 

In  unintentionally  comic  fashion. 
Wrong  insinuates  that  I  am  lying  ei- 
ther about  being  in  Beirut  in  1983 — 
because  he  "knew  everybody  who 
ever  walked  through  the  door  of  the 
Commodore  Hotel" — or  about  my 
credentials  while  there.  1  thought  I 
made  it  clear  in  the  article  that  I 
went  to  Beirut  in  hopes  of  finding 
"stringing"  work  ("although  just  what 
'stringing'  entailed,  1  hadn't  a  clue") 
and  that  I  understooi.]  my  presence 
there  to  be  that  of  a  "dilettante"  en- 
gaged in  "tourism."  I  guess  1  didn't 
make  it  clear  enough  for  Wrong. 

As  Wrong  proceeds,  his  outrage  at 
my  puq~iorted  lapses  t.ikes  on  a  frankly 
weird,  echoing  quality.  "Trust  me,"  he 
says,  eager  to  assume  the  mantle  of  au- 
thcirity,  "in  most  conflicts  correspon- 
dents rarely  face  the  same  risks  as  the 
locals" — a  point  1  explicitly  iiKkle  in 
the  article.  "Yes,  war  can  sometimes 
be  terribly  exciting,"  he  writes,  and 
"there  is  also  aiiger  to  be  suppressed." 
Surely  even  Wrong  perceives  that  it 
was  exactly  these  two  emotions — 
along,  i^erhaps,  with  guilt — that  were 
at  the  heart  of  what  I  tried  to  describe. 
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As  for  his  criticism  that  my  focus  re- 
mains firmly  on  what  1  thought  and 
felt,  1  can  only  recommend  that  he 
reacquainr  himself  with  the  definition 
oi  the  wtird  "memoir." 

I  suspect  that  Wrong  is  not  nearly 
so  obtuse  as  he  would  have  us  believe, 
ani.1  that  the  true  source  of  his  anger  is 
not  e)ver  what  1  said  but  simply  that  1 
said  it  before  he  dici.  He  resents  the 
fact  that  he,  a  "real"  war  correspon- 
dent, has  been  made  to  suffer  the  in- 
dignity of  reading  the  experiences  and 
reflections  of  a  mere  freelancer  and 
lx)ok  writer,  someone  far  outside  his 
fraternity,  someone  who  did  not  hang 
out  at  the  C(.)mmodore  Hotel  bar,  has 
never  bummed  a  ride  fnim  a  TV  crew, 
has  never  had  a  support  staff,  and  has 
never  worn  one  oi  tho.se  snappy  little 
khaki  vests  st)  favored  by  "real"  corre- 
spondents. For  all  his  quivering  indig- 
nation at  my  alleged  insensitivity  to- 
ward the  victims  of  war,  it  appears 
that  Wrong's  true  aim  is  to  engage  me 
in  an  old-fashioned  pissing  contest. 
"My  killing  field,"  he  seems  to  be  say- 
ing, "is  bigger  than  yours." 

The  Politics  of  Vitriol 

I  find  it  hard  to  understand  why 
HaTper'.s  printed  Peter  Marin's  vitri- 
olic article  ["An  American  Yearn- 
ing," Deceinber  1996],  which  com- 
pletely misrepresented  both  my  ideas 
and  the  reality  of  the  National  Sum- 
mit on  Ethics  and  Meaning,  and  then 
published  another  distorted  attack  by 
a  di.sgruntled  former  Tikhm  employee 
in  the  March  Letters  section. 

In  his  letter,  Chris  Lehmann  alleges 
that  1  fabricated  letters  to  the  editor  at 
Tikkiin.  In  my  public  talks  1  have  of- 
ten encouraged  people  who  have  diffi- 
culty writing  their  ideas  tci  call  me 
with  their  letter  proposals.  I  have  theri 
taken  down  their  ideas  over  the  tele- 
phone and  turned  them  into  a  letter 
(sometimes  pseiklonymously).  As  a  re- 
sult, I  managed  to  broaden  the  range 
ot  Tikkuns  letters  beyond  the  set  of 
predictable  letter  writers,  and  to  get 
powerfLiI  criticisms  of  my  editorials 
and  articles  printed  in  the  magazine. 
Lehmann  also  complains  about  layoffs 
at  Tikkun,  and  we  have  recently  had 
to  shrink  our  staff  once  agaiii.  Just  try 
running  a  magazine  that  wtin't  print 
the  kini.!  of  sensationalist  drivel  that 
Marin  offered  Harper's,  an^l  you'll  .see 


why  it's  hard  to  keep  an  intellectu;] 
magazine  financially  solvent.  Why  di| 
Ihnper's  decide  to  use  a  criticjue  of  tb 
summit  as  an  occasion  for  open  seaso  I 
on  how  Tikkim  magazine  operates?  A 
for   Peter   Marin,    1   called   Lew 
Lapham  before  Marin's  article  went  t 
press  to  tell  him  that,  immediately  b( 
fore  our  .summit,  I  had  for  the  thii 
time  rejected  a  piece  submitted  t, 
Tikkun  by  Marin,  whose  pomposit 
and  self-indulgence  match  his  inte 
lectual  vacuity. 

The  Politics  of  Meaning's  summ 
was  a  gathering  of  1,800  peoph 
including  some  of  the  most  serioi 
intellectuals  in  the  United  State 
who  recognize  that  the  right's  polit 
cal  success  has  been,  in  part,  a  coi 
sequence  of  liberals  and  progressivi 
focusing  exclusively  on  econom 
and  political  rights  while  largely  i| 
noring  America's  ethical  and  spiriti 
al  crisis  (which  liberals  either  don 
believe  is  real,  because  of  their  tc 
narrow  conception  of  human  neec 
or  tend  to  assume  must  necessari 
be  addressed  only  in  reactiona 
ways — a  fear  that  has  been  substant 
ated  by  various  communitarian  a 
tempts  to  impose  coercion  in  oi 
personal  lives,  supposedly  in  tl 
name  of  building  community). 

The  summit's  discussion  focus( 
on  hiw  to  develop  a  systematic  car 
paign  for  a  "new  bottom  line"  in  tl 
United  States  that  would  expand  tl 
definition  of  productivity  and  ef 
ciency  so  that  itistitutions  would 
judged  efficient  not  only  to  the  e 
tent  that  they  maximize  wealth  ai 
power  but  also  to  the  extent  th 
they  maximize  ethical,  spiritual,  ai 
ecological  sensitivity,  and  enhan 
people's  ability  to  sustain  loving  ai 
caring  relationships.  The  Politics 
Meaning  movement  seeks  to  bri 
people  together  in  their  prcifessio 
and  workplaces  to  re-envision  wh 
their  work  would  be  like  if  this  m 
bottom  line  existed. 

We  are  also  planning  a  constit 
fional  amendment  that  would 
quire  corporations  to  apply  for  re-i 
corporation  every  twenty  years, 
which  point  their  record  of  social 
sponsibility  and  serving  the  comm 
good  would  be  evaluated  (extendi 
the  process  now  impcised  on  broc 
cast  corporations,  which  must  she 
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vhether  they  are  serving  the  com- 
nunity  when  they  reapply  for  licen- 
ure).  The  amendment  would  allow 
:ommunity  groups  to  obtain  a  corpo- 
ation's  charter  if  they  are  able  to 
how  that  they  could  run  the  corpo- 
ation  solvently  and  better  serve  the 
;ommon  good.  Part  of  the  discussion 
It  the  summit  was  about  devising  an 
Ethical  Impact  Report,"  which 
vould  assess  the  degree  to  which 
:orporations  have  promoted  or  un- 
lermined  cooperative  and  caring 
values — both  in  the  internal  corpo- 
ate  culture  and  in  their  advertising, 
liring,  and  investment  policies.  The 
ummit  also  began  the  planning  of 
m  Earth  Day— style  national  teach-in 
m  social  responsibility  and  spiritual 
enewal  in  1998  or  1999. 

We  at  Tikkun  would  like  to  invite 
■iarper's  to  join  us  in  a  serious  explo- 
ation  of  these  issues,  to  cosponsor 
he  teach-in,  and  to  avoid  the  per- 
onal  attacks  and  haughty,  dismis- 
ive  cynicism  that  dirtied  your  pages 
vhen  you  published  Marin's  article. 

labbi  Michael  Lerner 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


Peter  Marin  responds: 

1  understand  why  Michael  Lerner 
feels  compelled  to  defend  himself.  1 
do  not  understand  why  he  has  to 
trash  the  truth  while  doing  it.  The 
facts  (as  Lewis  Lapham  has  known 
from  the  start)  are  as  follows: 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  I  wrote  a  long 
essay  for  Harper's.  It  dealt,  in  part, 
with  the  effects  on  left-wing  thought 
of  false  certainty,  moral  posturing,  and 
unearned  claims  to  virtue.  When  it 
proved  too  unwieldy  for  Harper's,  I 
sent  it  to  Tikkun  and  Dissent.  I  chose 
these  journals  because  one  can  find  in 
their  pages  the  very  attitudes  I  was 
criticizing.  And  I  let  stand  in  the  essay 
a  rather  derisive  comment  about  the 
Politics  of  Meaning,  making  clear 
what  I  thought  of  it. 

That  was  what  Lerner  "reject- 
ed"— once,  and  three  and  a  half 
months  before  the  summit.  He  wrote 
me:  "You  know  I  respect  you  and 
your  thinking.  But  you  act  as  if  you 
had  zero  respect  for  . . .  Tikkun.'' 

I  was  neither  surprised  nor  both- 
ered by  his  rejection.  Everything  1 
later  wrote  about  the  siunmit  was 


grounded  in  my  genuine  astonish- 
ment at  the  varieties  of  nonsense 
and  arrogance  1  heard  there,  some  of 
which  I  carefully  reproduced  in  these 
pages,  word  for  foolish  word. 

To  suggest  otherwise,  as  Lerner 
does,  is  to  attack  the  integrity  I  prize 
above  all  else  as  a  writer  and  to  reveal 
again  the  self-serving  contempt  for 
the  truth  that  undermines  his  claims 
to  moral  authority.  This,  rather  than 
aiiything  published  by  Harper's,  may 
explain  why  his  magazine  and  his 
movement  are  languishing. 

Hollow  Criticism 

In  his  review  of  Anthony  Julius's 
book  on  T.  S.  Eliot  and  anti-Semi- 
tism ["A  Flapping  of  Scolds,"  Janu- 
ary], Vince  Passaro  lost  me  early  on 
when  he  announced,  with  the  confi- 
dence of  a  baseball  pundit  citing 
Babe  Ruth  and  Ty  Cobb,  that  Eliot 
and  Yeats  are  the  two  great  poets  in 
English  since  the  Romantics — thus 
ignoring  Emily  Dickinson,  W.  H. 
Auden,  and  Wallace  Stevens,  among 
others.  But  literature  is  not  quantifi- 

Continued  on  page  90 
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The  Spanish  armadillo 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


Only  the  wicked  ivalk  in  circles . 

— St.  Augustine 
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last  month  in  the  course  of 
praising  the  late  Bernard  DeVoto  as 
both  an  essayist  and  a  historian,  I 
observed  that  he  enjoyed  the  luxury 
oi  writing  for  people  who  still  knew 
how  to  read  (and  who  placed  as  high 
a  value  on  the  stores  of  public  mem- 
ory as  they  did  on  the  Colorado  Riv- 
er or  any  other  natural  resource), 
and,  one  thought  leading  to  another, 
1  encountered  the  question  ot  what 
constitutes  history  in  a  semiliterate 
society  beguiled  by  the  joys  ot  tiirget- 
fulness.  DeVoto  died  in  1955 — be- 
fore the  advent  of  twenty-four-hour 
television  and  without  having  to  ask 
himself  how  it  might  be  possible  to 
join  the  art  ot  literary  narrative  with 
the  acts  ot  the  historical  imagination 
in  the  floating  worlds  of  timeless  fan- 
tasy. I  came  to  the  end  ot  my  month- 
ly space  before  I  could  attempt  an 
answer,  and  sti  I  begin  in  April 
where  I  left  off  in  March,  with  the 
twH)  propositions  that  describe  olh' 
present  cultural  circumstance. 

A)  At  least  40  million  Americans 
can  be  grouped  under  the  heading 
"functionally  illiterate." 

B)  The  mass  desertions  from  the 
print  to  the  electronic  media  show 
no  sign  ot  turning  into  anything  oth- 
er than  a  riiut. 

Neither  proposition  requires  much 
supporting  argument.  With  respect 
to  the  number  ot  illiterate  citizens  at 
large  in  the  United  States,  the  offi- 
cial estimate  ot  40  million  seems  op- 
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timistically  k^w.  The  statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion measure  the  capacity  to  read 
road  signs  and  restaurant  menus. 
Complicate  the  proceedings  by  one 
or  two  degrees  of  further  comprehen- 
sion (an  acquaintance  with  a  mini- 
mal number  of  standard  texts,  the 
capacity  to  recognize  the  tone  of 
irony),  and  the  number  of  people 
impaired  by  a  lack  of  literary  intelli- 
gence probably  comes  nearer  to  200 
million.  The  evidence  for  the  higher 
estimate  shows  up  in  proofs  as  vari- 
ous as  the  simplification  of  the  vo- 
cabulary adjusted  to  the  demands  of 
television  news  broadcasts  (simple 
verbs,  no  compound  sentences, 
nouns  in  one  or  two  syllables,  no  de- 
pendent clauses),  the  clubfooted 
prose  that  disfigures  many  of  the 
books  on  the  Sunday  best-seller  lists, 
the  poorly  written  examination  pa- 
pers pronounced  summa  cum  laude 
at  the  country's  leading  utiiversities. 
Three  years  ago  at  Yale  1  taught  a 
course  of  English  composition  and 
found  only  four  of  twelve  students  in 
the  class  capable  ot  writing  a  well- 
arranged  paragraph — not  because 
they  weren't  intelligent  but  because 
they  never  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
reading.  Familiar  with  a  vast  archive 
ot  visual  images,  they  easily  could  re- 
call scenes  and  fragments  of  scenes 
from  Star  Wars,  Melrose  Place,  Late 
Night  ivith  David  Letterman,  Pulp  Fic- 
tion, Masterpiece  Theatre,  and  Twin 
Peaks,  but  books  were  grim  tasks  in- 
stead ot  pleasant  diversions,  foreign 
iibjects,  unfamiliar  and  vaguely 
ominous,  meant  to  be  studied  as  it 
they  were  cancer  cells  multiplying 
Linder  the  lens  of  a  microscope  or  a 


jigsaw  puzzle  constructed  from  th 
bones  of  triceratops. 

Similar  observations  have  beei 
made  by  a  great  many  other  peopl 
remarking  on  the  progress  of  Ameri 
can  education  over  the  last  thirt 
years,  but  never  more  entertainingl 
than  by  Richard  Lederer  in  1987  ii 
the  Maine  Sui\day  Telegrain. 
teacher  at  the  Saint  Paul's  School  ii 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  Ledere 
had  pieced  together  a  history  of  tb 
wi:)rld  from  sentences  then  appearinj 
in  classrooms  (eighth  grade  to  firs 
year  of  college)  across  the  whole  o 
the  United  States: 

"The  inhabitants  ot  ancietit  Egyp 
were  Mummies.  They  . .  .  traveled  h 
Camelot." 

"The  Greeks  invented  three  kindi 
of  columns — Corinthian,  Doric,  antj 
Ironic.  They  also  had  myths.  A  mytlj 
is  a  female  moth." 

"The  government  of  England  wa 
a  limited  mockery." 

"Sir  Francis  Drake  circumcised  the 
world  with  a  100-foot  clipper." 

"When  Elizabeth  exposed  herse 
before  her  troops,  they  all  shouted 
'Hurrah.'  Then  her  navy  went  ou 
and  defeated  the  Spanish  armadillo.'- 

The  transference  of  the  nation' 
preferred  forms  of  expression  frorc 
the  idioms  of  print  to  those  of  th< 
electronic  media  bears  out  the  pro 
jection  set  forth  as  long  ago  as  196^ 
by  Marshall  McLuhan  in  Under 
standing  Media.  McLuhan  began  wit! 
the  premise  that  content  follow 
form  ("We  become  what  we  behold" 
"We  shape  our  tools,  and  thereafte 
our  tools  shape  us")  and  so  proceed 
ed  to  an  analogy  between  the  nine 
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By  Rohinton  Mistry 
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Publisher  Price:  $22.00 
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Translation  by  Paul  Schmidt 
HarperCollins 

Schmidt  accurately  translates 
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By  Chitra  Banerjee  Divakaruni 
Anchor  Books 

In  this  extraordinary  first  novel,  a 
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Publisher  Price:  $22.95 
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The  Dream  of  the  Unified  Field 

By  Jorie  Graham 
Ecco 

This  major  collection  brings  together 

works  selected  from  Graham 's  first  five 

books,  illustrating  the  evolution  of  her 

startling,  searching  poetic  voice. 

Borders  Price:  $15.00 
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By  Mark  Doty 
HarperPerennial 

From  Mark  Doty — award-wrinning 
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Fiction  Workshops  1997 

Edited  by  Alice  Hoffman,  John  Kulka 

and  Natalie  Panford 

Scribnei 
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new  series  presents  the  year's  best  short 
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around  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
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University  of  Illinois  Press 
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teenth-century  invention  ot  the 
electric  lighthulh  and  the  fifteenth- 
century  invention  of  movable  type. 
Just  as  the  printing  press  made  possi- 
ble the  overthrow  of  a  settled  aes- 
thetic and  political  t)rder,  so  also  did 
the  practical  applications  of  electric- 
ity— as  telephone,  telegraph,  com- 
puter, CD-ROM,  fiber  optics,  etc. — 
give  rise  to  new  structures  of  feeling 
and  thought.  The  full  force  of  the 
second  epistemological  revolution 
has  yet  to  be  fully  grasped  or  ac- 
knowledged, hut  to  complain  about 
the  events  in  progress  is  t(5  stand 
firmly  on  the  side  of  the  medieval 
thrones  and  dominions  who  railed 
against  Gutenberg's  typefaces  as  the 
heralds  of  intellectual  anarchy  and 
"the  end  of  civilization  as  we  know 
it."  Our  own  melancholy  inspectors 
of  schools  lcK)k  with  equivalent  de- 
grees of  dismay  upon  the  classical 
academic  curriculum  pitted  with  the 
rust  of  film  studies,  hut  when  I  listen 
to  their  lament  about  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  great  books,  I  dtin't  have 
much  trouble  imagining  them  in  a 
church  pulpit  exhorting  the  faithful 
to  go  forth  and  oblige  every  high 
school  sophomore  ill  El  Cerrito,  Cal- 
ifornia, to  memorize  the  Federalist 
Papers  and  Milton's  Par- 
adise Lust. 
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t's  easy  enough  to  depkire  the 
differences  between  Cicero  and 
Howard  Stern,  but  the  more  inter- 
esting questions  have  to  do  with 
what  happens  next.  Is  it  possible  to 
make  an  adult  language  from  an  al- 
phabet of  brightly  illustrated  chil- 
dren's blocks? 

The  sensibility  shaped  by  the  elec- 
tronic media  over  the  last  forty-odd 
years  has  by  now  acquired  a  distmc- 
tive  form — impatient,  easily  bored, 
geared  to  increasingly  short  bursts  of 
attention,  intuitive,  musical,  tuned 
to  abrupt  changes  of  moiKl  and 
scene.  Most  importantly,  it  is  a  sensi- 
bility bereft  of  memory.  The  past  is 
constantly  dissolving  into  the  eternal 
present,  and  the  time  is  always  now, 
if  not  on  Channel  4  in  New  York  or 
Los  Angeles,  then  on  Channels  27 
an^l  41  in  London  or  Rangoon. 
Memory  is  a  subject  for  librarians, 
but  even  the  best  of  them  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  accelerated  com- 
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pression  tif  time  into  smaller  and 
smaller  fragments.  Look  at  a  movie 
made  thirty  years  ago  and  the  epic 
storm  at  sea  lasts  for  half  an  hour; 
now  it  comes  and  goes  in  four  min- 
utes. Television  commercials  that  in 
the  1960s  needed  two  minutes  to  tell 
their  story  have  been  reduced  to  fif- 
teen seconds.  News  documentaries 
resolve  into  a  sequence  of  flash  cards, 
and  music  videos  shift  back  and  forth 
at  two-second  intervals  between  as 
many  as  four  lines  of  contrapuntal 
sexual  fantasy. 

Narrative  becomes  montage,  and 
the  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax  give 
way  to  the  arranging  of  symbolic 
icons  in  mosaics  like  those  made 
from  the  flashing  signs  in  Times 
Square.  Nothing  necessarily  follows 
from  anything  else.  If  it  so  happens 
that  President  Clinton's  State  of  the 
Unit)n  Address  occupies  the  same 
moment  in  time  as  the  award  of  the 
verdict  in  the  O.  J.  Simpson  civil  tri- 
al, the  camera  embraces  both  events 
without  transition  or  the  presump- 
ti(.)n  o{  cause  and  effect.  The  images 
of  power  and  celebrity  signify  noth- 
ing other  than  their  own  transitory 
glory,  and  like  the  moon  acting  upon 
the  movement  of  the  tides,  the  di- 
vinities of  Planet  HoUywiiod 
(Madonna,  Michael  Jordan,  next 
week's  .serial  killer,  the  President  of 
the  United  States)  call  forth  the  ct)l- 
lective  surges  of  emt^tion  that  rise 
and  fall  with  as  little  apparent  meaii- 
ing  as  the  surf  breaking  on  the  beach 
at  Santa  Monica.  Knowledge  be- 
comes a  matter  of  instantly  recogniz- 
ing patterns  rather  than  an  act  of  se- 
quential thought.  One  understands 
that  the  United  States  Senate  is  not 
a  golf  ball,  that  Li:  Claiborne  is  a 
dress,  and  that  it  wasn't  Bill  Cosby 
who  killed  Nicole  Brown  Simpson, 
and  the  making  of  these  connections 
(as  many  as  12,000  of  them  in  the 
course  of  an  afternoon's  shopping 
and  an  evening's  programming)  con- 
stitutes the  proof  of  genius  and  the 
sum  t)f  wisdom. 

Closer  in  character  to  poetry  than 
prose,  the  electri)nic  media  proceed 
by  analogy  and  synecdoche — the 
face  of  a  hungry  Rwandan  child 
standing  as  surrogate  for  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  a  helicopter  shot  of 
an  Iowa  \'illage  green  expressing  the 


boundless  store  of  American  virtu 
The  constant  viewer  learns  to  accep 
the  images  on  the  screen  a 
metaphors,  all  of  them  weightles 
and  without  consequence,  all  o 
them  returning  as  surely  as  the  sun- 
reworked  and  rearranged  as  othe 
commercials,  other  press  confer 
ences,  t)ther  football  seasons — de 
manding  nothing  of  the  audienc 
except  the  duty  of  ritual  observance, 

Maybe  the  technology  is  still  to 
new.  Twenty  years  haven't  passei 
since  the  general  introduction  of  th  I 
personal  computer;  the  World  WidJ 
Web  has  been  in  place  for  no  mor 
than  eight  years;  even  the  televisio 
networks,  despite  their  mechanics 
sophistication  and  longer  term  of  ex 
periment,  haven't  yet  evolved  pas 
the  stage  of  complicated  toys.  Ad 
all  the  instruments  of  the  electroni 
media  into  the  orchestra  of  the 
high-speed  parts,  and  they  can  d 
little  more  than  speak  to  themselve 
in  rebuses — short  words  interc 
with  pictures  like  these  in  a  thirc 
grade  geography  book.  The  languag 
is  made  for  billboards  and  better  sui 
ed  to  selling  a  product  than  to  e> 
pressing  a  thought.  The  forms  invit 
development  of  their  implicit  poe 
ics — toward  the  density  of  th 
Japanese  haiku  and  the  pointillisi 
of  Georges  Seurat,  in  the  directio 
of  computer  games  on  the  order 
Myst  or  Civilization — but  in  the  ej 
cited  rush  into  cyberspace  (wirin 
every  circuit  to  every  other  circui 
staking  claims  to  anything  an 
everything  that  can  be  outfitted  ; 
an  icon  or  shipped  by  satellite  t 
Shanghai)  few  people  have  take 
the  trouble  to  explore  the  possibil 
ties.  The  television  and  movie  can 
eras  still  drift  through  too  mar 
pointless  silences  and  too  much  de; 
air,  the  voice-overs  serving  as  ca| 
tions  instead  of  polyphoiiic  counte 
point,  and  much  of  the  writing 
the  Internet  could  as  easily  be  post< 
in  spray  paint  on  the  side  of  a  bus 

Much  of  the  current  dissatisfactic 
with  the  electronic  media  sugges 
that  their  prospective  audiences  are 
good  deal  more  perceptive  than  thi 
are  dreamed  of  in  the  marketing  th 
ory  of  Time  Warner  and  Fox  Telev 
sum  (cf.  the  diminished  network  ra 
ings,    the    improved   standing 
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C'SPAN,  the  ability  of  twelve-year- 
alds  to  simultaneously  listen  to  Beck, 
ivatch  Friends,  and  work  problems  in 
advanced  algebra),  and  before  too 
long  I  expect  the  editors  at  Wired  to 
discover  Hermann  Hesse's  novel  The 
3lass  Bead  Game.  Hesse  didn't  use 
;he  terrn  "virtual  reality,"  but  he  was 
;onfronted  with  the  overthrow  of  a 
settled  aesthetic  and  political  order 
n  the  Germany  of  the  1930s,  as  well 
IS  with  the  advent  of  the  electronic 
:ultural  dispensation  in  the  person  of 
'Vdolf  Hitler.  Plotting  an  escape  into 
1  realm  of  pure  symbol  and  disem- 
bodied mind,  he  imagined  a  language 
5f  abstract  signs  representative  of  all 
;he  noble  thoughts  and  works  of  art 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  man  on 
he  long  journey  through  recorded 
ime.  Analogous  to  the  Egyptian  hi- 
.•roglyph  and  the  Chinese  ideogram, 
he  vocabulary  of  the  Glass  Bead 
jame  presents  its  adepts  with  an  in- 
trument  on  which,  as  if  on  a  vast  or- 
:an  of  "almost  unimaginable  perfec- 
ion,"  they  might  play  the  music  of 
|"he  spheres  and  render  the  whole  of 
[he  intellectual  cosmos  in  forms 
quivalent  to  the   toccata,   pas- 
acaglia,  prelude,  and  fugue.  A  single 
ilass  bead  stands  for  a  motif  as  specif- 
c  as  the  diagram  of  a  plant  cell,  a 
lentence  from  Leibniz  or  the  Upan- 
ihads,  a  conjunction  of  planets  in 
he  year  1348,  a  line  from  Shake- 
peare's  Coriolanus,  a  cross  section  of 
he  human  heart,  or  the  first  four  bars 
f  Beethoven's  Fourth  Piano  Concer- 
3.  The  players  of  the  game  belong  to 
monastic  order  in  the  forests  of 
>astalia  (a  spiritual  province  set 
part  from  the  kingdoms  of  politics 
nd  economics),  and  once  a  year 
ley  come  together  under  the  direc- 
on  of  the  master  of  the  game  (the 
4agister  Ludi)  to  compose,  on  what 
iesse  imagines  as  a  musical  staff  as 
irge  as  a  cathedral  wall,  the  "unio 
lystica."  The  audience  consists  of 
itellectuals  of  all  ranks,  physicists  as 
ell  as  architects  and  philologists, 
ifficiently  familiar  with  the  symbol- 
m  to  appreciate  the  intention  of  the 
letaphysical  themes  and  variations. 
When  I  first  read  the  book,  I 
lought  of  the  spectators  at  a  chess 
5urnament,  but   instead  of  the 
rowd  in  the  ballroom  of  the  old 
lenry  Hudson  Hotel  on  West  Fifty 


seventh  Street  (inclined  to  rude 
commentary  and  apt  to  be  wearirig 
baseball  caps),  I  imagined  dignified 
figures  dressed  in  clerical  robes, 
building  what  Hesse  called  "the  hun- 
dred-gated cathedral  of  the  Mind" 
not  with  bricks  and  straw  but  with 
the  synabols  for  Xanadu  and  Pico 
della  Mirandola. 

Hesse's  bead  game  lends  itself  so 
obviously  to  the  transcendental  aspi- 
rations of  the  Internet  that  it's  prob- 
ably only  a  matter  of  months  before 
Microsoft  buys  the  right  to  his  name 
for  one  of  its  software  programs.  The 
company's  marketing  strategists 
might  first  want  to  consult  Charles 
Cameron,  reachable  on  the  Internet 
at  hipbone@earthlink.net,  the  fore- 
most of  263  correspondents  con- 
cerned with  the  implications  of 
Hesse's  novel.  Meaning  to  honor  the 
author,  not  only  with  a  computer 
game  replicating  Das  Glasperlenspiel 
but  also,  in  the  best  of  all  hypotheti- 
cal worlds,  with  a  digital  notation  for 
the  music  of  ideas,  Cameron  last  July 
posted  6,000  words  of  text  that  in- 
troduced as  many  motifs  as  might  be 
needed  for  a  choral  symphony — 
Rene  Daumal's  Mont  Analogue,  Italo 
Calvino's  The  Castle  of  Crossed  Des- 
tinies, Beowulf,  Gregorian  chant. 
Max  Brod,  Yeats's  "Sailing  to  Byzan- 
tium," quantum  mechanics,  the  / 
Ching,  Babbage's  Difference  Engine, 
Timothy  Leary,  Wittgenstein's  Trac- 
tatus,  and  Plinio's  The  Role  of  the  Lap 
Dog  in  the  Lives  of  Great  Courtesans. 

Cameron's  posting  suggested  an 
answer  to  the  question  that  I  had 
asked  of  the  absent  DeVoto.  Maybe 
in  the  fullness  of  compressed  time  we 
will  evolve  a  language  made  from 
the  glyphs  and  signs  of  the  more  fa- 
miliar popular  culture,  with  the  Nike 
swoosh  and  Ralph  Lauren's  polo 
player,  the  logos  for  Coca-Cola, 
Mercedes-Benz,  and  the  National 
Football  League,  with  photographs 
of  the  white  Ford  Bronco,  Warhol's 
soup  cans,  and  Marilyn  Monroe.  The 
prospect  holds  a  good  deal  of 
promise,  and  next  month — with  any 
luck  and  assuming  the  reader's  con- 
tinued patience — I'll  complete  the 
attempt  to  find  a  historical  perspec- 
ti\'f  that  encompasses  Caesar's  Gal- 
lic Wars  as  well  as  the  Marlboro 
Man  ^n^]  the  Sp.iniNh  armadillo.        m 


Michael 
Pollan 

A  . 
PLAGE 
OF  MY 
OWN 

The  Education  of 
an  Aniatevir  Builder 

A  captivating,  beautifully  written 

personal  inquiry  into  the  art  of 

architecture,  the  craft  of  building, 

and  the  meaning  of  modern  work. 

"Michael  Pollan  looks  at  the 

world  as  a  poet  does,  veiy  closely 

and  oblitiucly,  and  writes  in 

prose  that  has  the  biiUiant 

plainness  of  a  piece  of  Shaker 

furniture.  Like  Secoiul  Nature, 

A  Place  of  My  Own   has  the 

humor  and  lack  of  pretense 

wliieh  the  best  i\ineriean  essayists 

have  learned  from  Twain  to 

value  above  all  things." 

— Janet  Malcolm 
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Number  of  "difficult,  detailed"  government-program  cuts  President  Clinton  says  his  new  budget  contains  :  238 

Percentage  of  these  his  budget  director  declared  too  "boring"  to  list  for  reporters  at  a  February  press  conference  :  100 

Chances  that  a  U.S.  TV  was  tuned  to  network  coverage  of  the  State  of  the  Union  and  the  Simpson  verdict  in  February  :  2  in  7 

Chances  that  a  U.S.  TV  was  tuned  to  the  networks'  regular  programming  during  the  same  time  period  a  week  earlier  :  2  in  5 

Ratio  of  America's  Most  Wanted  episodes  aired  since  1988  to  the  number  of  profiled  criminals  arrested  since  then  :  1:1 

Number  of  states  that  require  fingerprinting  of  all  driver's  license  applicants  :  4 

Number  where  the  population's  poorest  fifth  pays  the  largest  portion  of  income  in  sales,  property,  and  income  taxes  :  40 

Net  change  in  the  capital-gains  tax  rate  under  Republican  presidents  since  1960,  in  percentage  points  :  +7.5 

Net  change  in  the  rate  under  Democratic  presidents  :  -4.5 

Ratio  of  last  year's  federal  budget  to  what  Americans  would  earn  if  paid  the  minimum  wage  for  watching  TV  :  1.3:1 

Number  of  TV  sets  owned  by  Martha  Stewart :  16 

Number  of  phone  lines  connected  to  her  five  car  phones :  7 

Fiours  that  3  miles  of  Nebraska's  Route  83  were  closed  last  fall  when  a  truck  carrying  two  nuclear  bombs  overturned  :  2 

Estimated  number  of  Cobra  attack  helicopters  privately  owned  by  Americans  :  25 

Value  of  surplus  weapons  and  equipment  one  U.S.  Air  Force  base  lost  track  of  between  1991  and  1994  :  $39,000,000 

Value  of  the  White  House's  annual  savings  on  light  bills  since  the  installation  of  energy-efficient  bulbs  :  $18,850 

Number  of  years  Secretary  of  Energy  Hazel  O'Leary  used  an  electric  space  heater  in  her  DOE  office  :  4 

Number  of  years,  according  to  O'Leary,  beyond  which  only  someone  "probably  certifiable"  would  head  the  DOE  :  4 

Estimated  shift  in  the  angle  of  the  earth's  axis  since  1950  due  to  dam-related  water  redistribution,  in  centimeters :  60 

Average  number  of  days  after  U.S.  clocks  are  set  forward  each  spring  that  the  fatal-accident  rate  declines  to  normal ;  4 

Number  of  meteors  entering  the  earth's  atmosphere  each  year  that  are  larger  than  a  car  :  12 
Chance  that  an  American  adult  under  the  age  of  54  suffers  from  mental-health  and/or  substance-abuse  problems  :  1  in  3 

Chance  that  a  U.S.  oncologist  has  recommended  marijuana  use  to  combat  nausea  caused  by  chemotherapy  :  1  in  2 

Factor  by  which  marijuana  use  increases  the  likelihood  of  other  drug  use,  according  to  the  president  of  Phoenix  House  ;  oo 

Factor  by  which  the  number  of  teenagers  using  marijuana  last  year  exceeded  the  number  arrested  for  violent  crime  :  16 

Average  grade  level  at  which  a  Washington,  D.C.,  inmate  can  read  :  5  • 

Average  grade  level  at  which  he  or  she  left  school  s  1 1 

Chance  that  a  freshman  at  the  Citadel  military  academy  will  drop  out  within  a  year  s  1  in  5 

Percentage  of  black  teenagers  who  say  it  is  "extremely  important"  to  learn  U.S.  history  and  geography  in  high  school :  59 

Percentage  of  white  teenagers  who  say  this  ;  25 
Number  of  Texas  high  school  basketball  coaches  ejected  from  games  last  year  for  "unsporting  behavior"  :  90 

Ratio  of  hockey  rinks  to  hospitals  in  Canada  ;  3:1 

Estimated  percentage  change  in  the  size  of  Canada's  Native-American  population  since  1500  s  +22 

Estimated  percentage  change  since  then  in  the  size  of  the  Native-American  population  of  the  U.S.  s  -76 

Number  of  genocide  defendants  awaiting  trial  in  Rwanda  5  92,392 

Number  of  private  lawyers  practicing  there  ;  33  (see  page  75) 

Total  number  of  pistols  Hebron's  400  Palestinian  police  officers  will  be  provided  with  this  year  :  200 

Average  number  of  prayers  sent  to  the  Wailing  Wall  each  day  via  e-mail  i  200 

Number  of  Planet  Hollywood  franchises  to  be  opened  in  the  Middle  East  this  year  s  2 

Distance  from  the  Sphinx's  nose  to  the  nearest  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken,  in  yards  t  200 

Figures  cited  have  been  adjusted  f(jr  infhliim  and  are  the  btest  available  as  of  February  1997.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  87. 

"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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Andrea  Chenier. 

Luciano  Pavarotti. 

One  man  inspired  an  opera. 

The  other  ignites  it. 

For    the    first    time    ever,    Luciano    Pavarotti    is 

Andrea    Chenier.    A    poet    made    to    pay    a    chilling    price    for 

true    love    during    the    throes    of    the    French    Revolution. 

And    in    its    wake,    both    he    and    his    lover    make    the 

ultimate    sacrifice.    Maria    Guleghina    as    Maddalena    de    Coign 

JuanPonsasCarloGerard. 

The    Metropolitan    Opera    Presents 

Umber  to    Giordano's   Andrea    Chenier 

Conducted   by  James    Levine 

Wednesday,    April   2  3 

8   pm    ET   on    PBS 

Check   local    listings.   Stereo   simulcast   in   many   areas. 

Special  funding   for   tliis  program   is   provided  by   the   Ctiarles   E.    Culpeper   Foundation 
and   the   Arthur   F.    and  Alice   E.    Adams   Charitable   Foundation   of  Miami. 
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[Essay] 

WHEN  HOPE 
AND  HISTORY 
DON'T  RHYME 


From  "M)i  Grandfather' s  Walking  Stick,  or  The 
Pink  Lie,"  by  Lore  Segal,  in  the  Fall  1996  issue  of 
Social  Research,  a  special  issue  on  "truth-telling, 
lying,  and  self -deception ."  Segal  teaches  English  at 
Ohio  State  University. 


W. 


hen  Pandora  upended  her  hox  of 
calamities  over  the  earth,  there  fell  out,  so  says 
the  story,  a  last  straggler:  hope. 

Hope  pities  us  and  lies.  It  pities  our  terrors 
and  invites  us  to  tell  ourselves  that  the  things 
we  fear  happen  only  to  other  people.  We  are  a 
special  case.  When  it  comes  to  us,  says  hope, 
calamity  will  turn  aside. 

Hope  pities  our  dowdiness.  It  promises  that 
we  will  find  the  treasure,  marry  the  prince,  and 
inherit  the  kingdom.  Hope  says  that  it  is  our 
birthright  to  win  the  lottery  and  write  a  classic 
novel.  If  we  are  American  it  will  he  a  best- 
seller. We  will  make  the  NBA,  be  a  rock  star, 
become  president. 

And  hope  pities  our  disappointment  with 
the  world.  It  tells  us  to  look  forward  to  the  time 
of  the  messiah  to  come,  or  b'ackward  tn  the 
paradise  that  must  surely  have  l^een.  Tbe  heart 
rebels  at  the  truth  that  what  is  is  if. 

Friends  to  whom  1  argue  that  hciping  con- 
tains an  inherent  lie  disagree  violently.    \  he 


Oxford  English  Dictioriary  explains  their  reac- 
tion: it  defines  a  lie  as  "a  false  statement  made 
with  the  intent  to  deceive;  a  criminal  false- 
hood," and  goes  on  to  say,  "In  mod.  use,  the 
word  is  normally  a  violent  expression  of  moral 
disapprobation,  which  in  polite  conversation 
tends  to  be  avoided,  the  synonym  falsehood  or 
un-truth  being  often  substituted  as  relatively 
euphemistic." 

The  OED  lists  only  one  other  category,  our 
old  friend  the  white  lie,  and  defines  it  as  "a 
consciously  untrue  statement  which  is  not  con- 
sidered criminal;  a  falsehood  rendered  venial  or 
praiseworthy  by  its  motive." 

1  wish  to  advance  the  pink  or  rose-colored 
lie  and  define  it  as  an  unconsciously  untrue 
statement  never  considered  blameworthy  be- 
cause it  is  not  considered  a  falsehood.  1  want  to 
look  at  the  oink  lie  in  terms  of  the  three  as- 
pects of  the  OED's  definition  of  the  lie  and  the 
white  lie:  intentionality,  function,  and  moral 
reputation. 

To  take  the  last  first,  hope  gets  universally  fa- 
vorable press.  The  Twenty-third  Psalm  ranks  it 
with  faith  and  charity,  which  is  to  say,  with  love. 

To  address  the  second,  it  is  true  that  hope's 
gentle  falsehoods  are  essential  to  our  progress.  It 
is  the  dream  of  an  improbably  prosperous  out- 
come that  initiates,  and  lets  us  persevere  in,  our 
best  arid  worst  ambitions.  We  need  hope  to  pow- 
er any  action  that  is  not  instinctive.  What  per- 
sonal, civic,  or  criminal  act  would  we  under- 
take— who  would  marry,  run  for  office,  plan  a 
heist  or  an  essay,  start  a  polar  expedititin  or  a 
war — without  the  hope  of  better  success  than  we 
have  reason  and  experience  to  believe  plausible? 
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Doctors  tell  us  that  hope  assists  the  process 
ot  healing.  Perhaps  our  very  instincts  ahandon 
us  when  we  stop  hoping:  1  remember  the 
evening,  at  supper,  when  my  grandmother 
stopped  lifting  her  fork  up  to  her  mouth. 

Hope's  necessary  falsehoods  are  the  tools  in 
our  survival  kit.  They  blessedly  preserve  us 
from  intellectual  despair,  the  sin  accounted  as 
the  seventh  and  deadliest  because  it  demon- 


[  Decree] 

CHINA'S  SLOW 
NEWS  DAYS 


From  regulations  for  journalists  issued  last  October 
by  China's  Central  Propaganda  Department.  The 
rules  appeared  in  the  December  1996  issue  o/ Chi- 
na Focus,  a  newsletter  published  in  Princeton, 
New  Jersey . 


I 


.n  order  to  guarantee  unity  of  thinking  and 
to  avoid  a  negative  impact  on  political  stabili- 
ty, all  sensitive  issues,  such  as  the  campaign  to 
protect  the  Diaoyu  Islands  [claimed  by  Japan] 
or  the  overseas  democracy  movement,  are  not 
to  be  covered. 

There  have  been  over  10,000  cases  of  demon- 
strations and  protests  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
within  the  past  year;  all  ot  these  are  not  to  be 
covered. 

All  cases  that  have  a  significant  impact  or  in- 
volve government  officials  should  not  be  re- 
ported, such  as  the  case  ot  the  former  secretary 
of  the  Beijing  Municipal  Party  Committee, 
Chen  Xitong  [ousted  in  1995  for  corruption], 
or  the  case  o(  Zhou  Beitang  ot  the  Capital  Iron 
and  Steel  Works  [a  close  ally  of  Deng  Xiaoping 
who  was  sentenced  to  lite  in  prison  for 
bribery]. 

When  reporting  on  issues  concerning  Hong 
Kong,  the  media  must  act  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  formulated  by  the  party's  Central 
Committee. 

When  reporting  on  foreign  affairs,  the  media 
must  not  reveal  state  secrets. 

Articles  written  by  dissidents  are  not  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

Propaganda  departments  must  strengthen  cen- 
sorship of  the  media;  those  that  violate  the  reg- 
ulations must  be  dealt  with  severely. 


strates  an  aksence  of  faith.  Hope's  rose-colored 
falsehoods  allow  us  to  deceive  ourselves  and  to 
participate  in  the  deceptions  practiced  by  our 
community.  Hope  ignores  the  evidence  of  his- 
tory and  experience;  it  lies  in  order  to  con  us 
out  of  knowing  what  we  know  and  into  think- 
ing what  we  wish. 

My  late  husband  used  to  tell  the  story  of  a 
Martian  chief  who  summons  his  head  astronaut 
and  orders  an  expedition  to  Earth.  The  chief  is 
puzzled  by  an  anomaly  he  has  been  observing 
over  the  aeons:  earthlings  appear  to  be  bom  to 
live  for  a  period  of  time,  after  which  they  die. 
Now  a  race,  he  argues,  that  knows  it  is  going  to 
die  would  be  incapable  of  doing  what  earth- 
lings  do  day  in  and  day  out — get  out  of  bed, 
dress,  go  to  their  jobs,  come  home,  eat  their 
suppers,  drink,  laugh. 

Had  the  expedition  in  that  story  actually 
taken  place,  the  head  astronaut  would  have 
brought  this  explanation  home:  the  human 
race  knows  it  is  mortal  but  does  not  believe  it. 
It  believes  what  the  serpent  told  Eve:  "You  are 
not  going  to  die." 

Curious,  the  difterence  in  our  feelings  when 
the  doctor  has  numbered  the  years  we  will  live: 
the  difference  is  not  the  limited  number;  the 
number  was  always  limited.  It  is  the  number 
made  actual  that  disables  the  lie  and  forces  us 
tt)  believe  what  we  already  kiiow:  we  will  die. 

Community  systematizes  the  private  lie,  and 
our  language  backs  it.  We  say  "a  life  has  been 
saved"  when  we  mean  a  death  has  been  post- 
poned. Usage  promises  that  we  merely  pass 
away  or,  more  hopefully,  on. 

I  have  a  friend  who  believes  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  his  soul  for  another  round  of  lite  that 
must,  surely,  make  up  to  him  for  the  unfairness 
meted  out  to  his  industry  and  talent  in  this 
one.  And,  he  argues,  life  would  not  punish  ba- 
bies with  illness,  abuse,  or  the  sufferings  of  the 
Holocaust  unless  they  deserved  it  for  what  they 
must  have  perpetrated  in  some  previous  exis- 
tence. His  proof  is  his  heart's  certainty  that  life 
could  not,  in  both  these  instances,  be  as  unfair 
as  he  knows,  from  his  own  observation,  that  it 
is.  The  trick  is  to  locate  hope's  proof  in  that 
place  from  which  no  traveler  re- 
y        turns  to  explode  the  story. 


W 


e  must,  finally,  settle  the  question  of  in- 
tentionality:  how,  if  we  believe  our  lie,  can  we 
be  said  to  intend  to  deceive?  Is  a  statement 
false  when  the  liar  is  persuaded  ot  its  truth  as  a 
matter  of  faith,  for  instance,  or  is  it  the  result 
of  a  successful  act  of  self-deception?  Or  can  we 
ask  ourselves  the  extent  to  which  we  choose — 
to  which  we  give  ourselves  permission — not  to 
know  what  we  know? 

I  have  a  friend  who  advocates  denial  as  a  .ser- 
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"Beaut^i  Sabn  in  Vedado,  Havana,"  by  Tria  Giovan,  from  her  book  Cuba:  The  Elusive  Island,  published  by  Harry  N.  Abrams. 
Giovan  Uves  in  New  York  Gity . 


viceable  method  for  dealing  with  truths  she 
would  not  know  how  to  handle  or  how  to  bear. 
When  I  offered  to  join  her  in  grieving  over  a 
piece  of  mortal  news  affecting  a  mutual  friend, 
she  proposed  instead  that  we  disbelieve  it  to- 
gether. This  is  the  honest  lie.  It  is  more  com- 
mon not  to  acknowledge  up  front  what  it  is 
that  we  are  up  to. 

In  a  late  essay  entitled  "The  Memory  of  the 
Offense,"  Primo  Levi  discusses  the  revision  of  a 
too  painful  past  by  both  victim  and  perpetrator 
of  that  monumental  offense  we  call  the  Holo- 
caust. "A  person  who  has  been  wounded  tends 
to  block  out  the  memory  so  as  not  to  renew  the 
pain;  the  person  who  has  inflicted  the  wound 
pushes  the  memory  deep  down  to  be  rid  ot  it, 
to  alleviate  the  feeling  of  guilt." 

It  troubles  us,  as  it  troubled  Levi,  that  the 
perpetrator  and  his  victim  belong  to  the  same 
species  and  operate  according  to  instincts  com- 
mon to  both.  And  our  justice  judges  the  identi- 
cal psychological  operations  differently:  the 
criminal,  wanting  to  lessen  the  pain  of  guilt, 
revises — resees — the  past  and  restores  himself 
in  his  own  eyes  to  the  condition  of  innocence, 
of  not  knowing  he  has  committed  a  crime.  It  is 


not  the  lie  told  to  others  that  is  his  second 
crime  but  the  lie  he  has  given  himself  permis- 
sion to  tell  himself. 

When  the  sufferers  revise  their  past  or  pres- 
ent of  undeserved  pain,  they  grab  on  to  false- 
hoods that  are  venial,  that  is  to  say  "easily  ex- 
cused or  forgiven;  pardonable."  We 
wish  them  Godspeed. 


H 


.ere,  finally,  are  two  rose-colored  memo- 
ries in  which  the  liar  is  my  mother;  it  is  she 
who  caught  herself  at  it,  she  who  tells  the  story 
on  herself. 

The  story  requires  reiteration  of  the  history  I 
keep  hoping  to  have  finished  telling:  Hitler  an- 
nexed Austria  in  March  1938.  In  December  my 
father  got  me  included  in  a  transport  of  500 
Jewish  children  leaving  for  safety  in  England. 
My  mother  and  father  were  lucky  to  obtaiii  the 
visas  to  follow  in  March  1939. 

After  her  arrival  in  England  my  mother  used 
to  embarrass  me  by  askmg  evei-y  single  English 
person  she  met  to  help  her  obtain  a  visa  to  get 
her  parents  out  of  Hitler's  Vienna.  In  her 
refugee  English  she  would  explain  how  Vien- 
na's .shops  were  off-limits  to  Jews.  Since  her 
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hriuhcr,  Paul,  and  his  hride,  Edith,  had  also  em- 
igrated to  England,  my  mother's  parents  would 
starve,  she  said,  were  it  not  for  Frau  Resi.  Fran 
Resi  was  my  mother's  cleaning  woman.  She  had 
taken  my  grandmother's  gold  jewelry,  hroken  it 
up,  sold  it  piecemeal,  and,  at  great  risk  to  her- 
self, was  hringing  my  grandparents  t(K)d  to  eat. 

I  rememher  Fran  Resi's  raisin  eyes.  She  was  a 
tiny  woman.  Frau  Resi's  husband,  a  cohhler. 


[Proclamation] 

FODOR'S  FOR 
THE  BORN-AGAIN 


From  a  builetin  distributed  last  December  by  the 
Westboro  Baptist  Church  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 

BOYCX^TT  HAWAII! 
On  December  3,  1996,  a  judge  in  Hawaii  or- 
dered that  same-sex  couples  be  allowed  to  mar- 
ry. Henceforth,  Hawaii  is  a  moral  leper  colony, 
where  none  but  the  dregs  of  humanity  will  vol- 
untarily go.  Henceforth,  Hawaii  is  fit  only  (or 
fags,  perfectly  suited  to  be  a  sanatorium  tor  the 
compulsory  quarantine  of  all  guilty,  homosexu- 
al AIDS  carriers.  There  they  can  eat,  sleep,  and 
copulate,  and  the  whole  ot  Hawaii  will  be  their 
toilet.  Hawaii,  the  Islands  of  the  Damned.  An- 
teroom to  Hell.  Sperm  Bank  ot  Satan. 

PATRC1N1ZECUBA! 

Unlike  Fidel  Castro,  our  U.S.  politicians  are 
intimidated  by  the  homosexual  Kihby  and  will 
not  quarantine  AIDS  carriers.  Castro  has  more 
sense  in  this  matter  than  all  of  our  moral 
midgets  nt)w  in  power  combined. 

To  President  Castro  we  say:  This,  Sir,  is  your 
golden  opportunity.  Open  yoLir  island  up  as  a 
vacation  mecca  where  decent,  snowbound 
Americans  can  go  in  lieu  of  Hawaii.  Make  and 
keep  Cuba  a  clean,  tag-tree  place,  where  preda- 
tory, disease-ridden  sodomites  continue  to  be 
rounded  up  and  quarantined  like  the  unclean 
dogs,  hogs,  tour-tooted  beasts,  and  creeping 
things  the  Bible  says  they  are.  Thanks  to  a  holy 
backlash  by  decent  people  against  the  filthy, 
fornicating  American  faggots  sucking,  sK)bber- 
ing,  and  sodomizing  one  another  until  the  red, 
white,  and  blue  commingle  to  make  passion 
pink,  Cuba — long  the  target  of  arrogant  Ameri- 
can scorn,  now  lifted  on  the  wings  of  tourista 
golden  eagle.s — may  become  a  bright,  shining, 
prosperous  island  in  the  sun. 


was  a  ("iimmunist  .ind  a  dangerously  outspoken 
anti-Nazi.  1  have  what  must  be  a  false  memory 
of  an  event  I  can  know  only  from  my  mother's 
telling,  for  it  goes  back  to  a  time  when  she  was 
an  iiiexpericnced  young  housewife.  My  mother 
had  demanded  some  chore  that  Frau  Resi  con- 
sidered silly,  and  Frau  Resi  had  responded 
memorably:  "Da  hat  sich  die  f^na  Frau  einen 
Schass  einj^etreten  "  The  sadly  insufficient  trans- 
lation will  have  to  be:  "There's  where  madam 
has  put  her  foot  in  a  tart."  My  mother  says  that 
as  she  opened  her  mouth  to  voice  an  offended 
reprimand,  she  began  instead  to  laugh  helpless- 
ly. Frau  Resi  joined  her.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
a  mutually  deviled  friendship  between  the  two 
women  that  lasted  until  the  Nazi  edict  forbade 
Aryans  to  work  in  Jewish  households. 

Then  my  father  was  fired  irom  the  bank,  and 
our  apartment  was  also  Aryanized.  We  moved 
from  Vienna  into  the  living  quarters  over  my 
grandparents'  dry-goods  store  on  the  main 
square  of  Fischamend,  a  village  close  to  the 
Czechoslovak  border. 

The  local  Nazis  were  the  boys  and  girls  with 
whom  my  mtnher  and  my  Uncle  Paul  had  gone 
to  school.  They  wrote  "Kauft  nicht  heim  Juden" 
("Do  not  buy  from  the  Jew")  in  blood-colored 
paint  on  the  walls  of  our  house  and  lobbed  stones 
into  my  bedroom.  They  leaned  ladders  against 
the  upstairs  windows,  climbing  in  and  out,  and 
taking  things  away  with  them,  including  the  ra- 
dio on  which  we  had  been  surreptitiously  listen- 
ing to  the  BBC.  They  backed  a  truck  to  the  door 
and  emptied  out  the  store.  They  returned  at 
night,  knocked  about  the  three  men — my  grand- 
father, my  father,  and  my  Uncle  Paul — and  gave 
us  till  daybreak  to  get  out  of  the  village.  My 
grandfather  and  my  mother  were  made  to  stay 
behind  and  close  up  house  and  store. 

We  now  fast-forward  to  the  1940s.  My  Un- 
cle Paul  and  his  wife  emigrated  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  where  pregnant,  twenty-one- 
year-old  Edith  died.  Paul  obtained  the  visa  that 
got  my  grandparents  out  of  Europe.  My  grand- 
father died  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  My  fa- 
ther had  died  in  England  a  week  before  the  end 
of  the  European  war.  In  1951,  our  family's  rem- 
nants— my  grandmother,  Paul,  my  member,  and 
I — arrived  in  America.  My  grandmother  died 
m  New  York  in  1958. 

It  is  the  Nineties.  My  Uncle  Paul  has  a  bad 
back  and  asks  my  mother  for  my  grandfather's 
walking  stick.  My  mother  says  that  she  does 
not  have  it.  She  says  she  remembers  asking 
Herrman,  the  Nazi  who  evicted  them,  to  let 
my  grandfather  take  it,  and  remembers  Herr- 
man not  answering  her.  He  had  pointed  them 
out  the  door. 

My  mother  remembers  how  she  and  my 
grandfather  crossed  the  \'illage  square  on  foot. 
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at  if  we  told  you  the  person  who  sold  you 
car  also  helped  build  it? 


Teamwork  is  not 

something  we  restrict 

to  the  Saturn  plant. 

It  extends  out  into  the 

community,  as  well. 

UAW  team  members 

arc  helping  raise  money 

for  Camp  Fish  Talcs, 

a  barrier-free  camp  for 

kids  and  adults  with 

disabilities.  You  could 

help,  too,  if  you  want,  by 

calling  SI7-797-8800. 


Every  so  often,  a  group  of  Saturn  retailers 
will  come  down  to  Spring  Hill  and  work 
I  he  assembly  line  here  at  the  Saturn 
plant.  Oh,  it's  not  like  we  ha.ve  them 
build  engines  or  anti-lock  brakes  or 
anything  like  that.  But  they  do  help  K2 
put  on  doors  or  install  seats.  And  they  do  work  satirm. 
side  by  side  with  the  men  and  women  who  build  Saturns 
for  a  living.  It's  more  about  team  buikh.ng  than  it  is  a 
lesson  in  manufacturing.  Although,  alter  a  couple  oi 
hours,  it  can  get  pretty  hard  to  tel! 
a  retailer  from  an  autoworker.  But  ,* 
then,  at  Saturn,  that's  soil'  of  the  point. 


THi'  1997  Saturn  SC2 


/;/  the  same  spirit,  Saturn  retailers  across  the  country  have 
begun  building  playgnninds  to  give  inner-city  kids  a  safe 
and  fun  place   lo  play.    Cut  a   hammer  and  some  free  timc^ 


A  Different  Kind  ../  Company.   A  Different  Kind  i>f  Car. 

This  19'>7  Saturn  SCI  has  an  M.S. K.I'.  i>f  $N.ir>';.  iiulinliii!^  retailer  Inrfi  ainl  lraiisl>r,ilatio,i.  (_)/  cmiisi:  lb.?  ti-tal  oisl  icill  I'aiy  scv//;.;;  /)<«('  ../!/;,«;<  arc  cxiia.  as  arc  ibmgs 
like  tax  ami  license.  We'd  be  baplry  lo  pruvide  n:i ;r  delaii  at  I  S0(I-.U2-  SIHHI  nr  Itiok  fur  iti  un  tbc  Internet  al  litljrJhvirw.saUirncan.cLm.  ©J  '■"'"  Saturn  Curpoiation. 


passing  under  the  archway  ot  FischamenJ's  me- 
dieval clock  tower,  which  had  a  weather  vane 
in  the  shape  ot  a  hsh.  As  they  approached  the 
iron  bridj^e  that  spans  the  River  Fischer,  a  bus 
came  from  the  directioii  of  the  Czech  border. 
The  driver  stopped  for  them  and  helped  them 
on.  The  bus  brought  my  mother  and  my  grand- 
father to  Vienna,  where  my  grandparents 
stayed  on  with  my  grandmother's  sister,  Frieda, 
until  she  and  her  husband  were  taken  away  to 
Buchenwald  and  killed. 

My  mother  looks  in  the  closet  ot  her  Man- 
hattan apartment,  and  here  is  my  grandtather's 
walking  stick. 

Now,  it  my  grandtather's  walking  stick  had 
to  be  left  in  the  Fischamend  house,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  it  could  never  have  reached  Frie- 
da's Vienna  apartment.  It  could  not,  conse- 
quently, have  mt)ved  with  my  grandparents  in- 
to the  apartment  in  the  Rotenturmstrasse 
where  they  lived  until  Paul  sent  the  visa.  It 
could  not  have  come  on  the  boat  with  them  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,  or  been  flown  with 
my  grandmother  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  New  York  City.  And  yet  here,  leaning  in  the 
corner  of  my  mother's  Riverside  Drive  closet,  is 
my  grandfather's  walking  stick. 

My  mother  watches  her  memory  unravel;  it 
the  walking  stick  had  not  been  lett  behind  in 
Fischamend  on  that  morning  in  August  1938, 
had  my  mother  and  my  grandfather  not 
walked  across  the  square,  or  passed  under  the 
arch,  or  been  picked  up  by  the  bus  that  brought 
them  to  Vienna?  "There  never  was  a  bus  route 
between  the  Czech  border  and  Vienna,"  says 
my  mother.  How  did  my  mother  and  my  grand- 
father get  to  Vienna. ''  My  mother  cannot  re- 
member. What  she  remembers  is  the  nonexis- 
tent bus  stopping  for  them  on  the  iron  bridge, 
and  the  bus  driver  getting  out  and  helping  my 
grandfather  up  the  steps. 

"And  I've  been  thinking  and  thinking  about 
Frau  Resi  breaking  up  mother's  gold,"  says  my 
mother.  "What  does  that  mean,  tt)  'break'  it.'  I 
have  never  understcxid  how  you  could  'break' 
gold  up.  What  gold?  Omama  didn't  have  jewel- 
ry except  tor  a  gold  watch,  which  she  had  sold 
years  betine  tn  pay  tor  Tante  Frieda's  stomach 
operation."  My  mother  concludes  that  she  had 
hoped  someone  was  bringing  my  grandparents 
food  to  eat  because  she  could  not  have  lived  it 
she  imagined  them  starving. 

And  what  ot  the  bus  on  the  iron  bridge?  I 
believe  it  is  the  work  ot  the  straggler,  hope,  op- 
erating backward  to  redeem  an  intolerable  his- 
tory. 1  think  that  a  blessei.!,  rose-colored  talse- 
hood  introduced  into  that  vicious  era  two 
righteous  gentiles  of  my  mother's  imagining — a 
kind  bus  driver,  a  heroic  cleaning  woman — to 
make  the  past  thinkable,  the  work!  livable. 


(Apology] 

REVOLUTIONARY 
REGRETS 


From  an  open  letter  by  Bernard  Coard  and  other 
!?7ipriS()ned  leaders  of  the  hleu<  jewel  Movement 
(NJM).  which  governed  Grerwda  for  four  and  a 
half  years  prior  to  the  U.S.  invasion  in  1983.  In 
1979  the  NjM  overthrew  the  govery\ment  in  a 
coup  and  established  the  People's  Revolutionary 
Govenvneni  (PRG),  a  Marxist  regime  led  by 
Prime  Minister  Maurice  Bishop.  In  October  1985, 
after  disputes  with  Bishop  over  the  direction  of  the 
government,  Coard  and  other  PRG  hard-liners  ar- 
rested the  prime  minister  and  several  members  of 
his  cabinet.  Bishop  was  freed  by  his  supporters,  but 
within  hours  of  his  escape  he  was  captured  and  exe- 
cuted. Six  days  later,  President  Ronald  Reagan 
.sent  U .S.  troops  to  Grenada  to  "restore  order  and 
democracy"  to  a  country  taken  over  by  a  "brutal 
)^oup  of  leftist  thugs."  Coard  and  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  his  faction  were  arrested  by  the  government 
installed  by  American  forces;  in  J 986  they  were 
found  guilty  of  murdering  Bishop  and  other  offi- 
cials, and  fourteen  of  them  were  sentenced  to 
death.  Their  sentences  were  commuted  in  1990, 
though  they  remain  in  prison.  In  the  letter  excerpt- 
ed below,  they  insist  that  they  did  not  have  a  fair 
trial  and  that  although  they  are  "morally  responsi- 
ble" for  creating  a  climate  that  precipitated  the 
murders,  they  did  riot  commit  them  and  "are  legal- 
ly entitled  to  .  .  .  be  freed  unconditionally ."  The  let- 
ter appeared  in  the  February  8  issue  of  The 
Grenadian  Voice,  a  weekly  newspaper  published 
in  St.  George's,  the  capital. 


TO:  All  ex-detainees  of  the  People's  Revolu- 
tionary Government 
FROM:  Some  former  leaders  ot  the  New  jewel 
Movement 

Over  the  last  several  years  we  have  become 
acutely  conscious  of  the  suffering  you  political 
detainees  experienced  during  the  four  and  a 
half  years  of  the  Revolution.  We  have  heard 
some  of  you  complain  that  to  this  day  many 
people  do  ntJt  recognize  your  suffering,  pretend 
that  the  Revolutit)n  did  no  wrotig,  or  believe 
that  you  only  got  what  you  deserved.  We  can 
well  understand  the  agony  such  statements  and 
perceptions  continue  to  cause  you. 

We  believe  and  recognize  that  those  ot  us 
who  were  leaders  duririg  the  Revolution  were 
ce)llectively  responsible  for  your  suftering  and 
must  tully  accept  such  responsibility.  Thus  we 
teel  that  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  express  to  you 
tuir  profound  regrets  and  embarrassment,  and  of- 
ter  you  our  sincere  and  unreserved  apologies. 
The  truth  is  that  we  have  wanted  to  do  this  for 
several  years  now.  But  as  you  know,  saying  sorry 
does  not  come  easily  in  our  West  Indian  culture. 
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[Art  Therapy] 

GIVE  INNER  PEACE  A  CHANCE 


This  painting  was  commissioned  by  Canada's  Department  of  National  Defence  (DND)  in  order  to  boost 
the  morale  of  the  country's  armed  forces  in  the  wake  of  recent  crises ,  including  the  fatal  beating  uf  a  Somali 
youth  by  Canadian  soldiers.  At  a  conference  last  spring,  Carolyn  Butts,  an  artist,  worked  with  soldiers, 
using  "their  inner-most  thoughts"  about  the  possibility  for  change  within  the  military.  The  resulting  painting 
appeared  in  the  August  1 996  issue  of  Defence  2000  News,  a  newsletter  published  by  the  DND. 


We  are  also  conscious  that  prison  has  bond- 
ed us  to  you.  We  have  been  Uving  for  the  last 
thirteen  years  in  the  same  cells  that  you  occu- 
pied. The  graffiti  inscribed  by  some  of  you  is 
still  with  us.  We  share  many  of  the  utensils 
and  facilities  you  used.  We  shared  Man's 
Search  for  Meaning,  the  book  written  by  Dr. 
Frankel  about  his  experiences  in  a  Nazi  con- 
centration camp,  with  tips  on  how  he  coped. 
We  are  told  that  it  was  widely  read  within  the 
detainee  community  and  that  it  proved  a 
source  of  great  strength.  For  many  of  us,  too,  it 
has  been  a  virtual  lifeline,  providing  courage 
and  hope  in  the  face  of  immense  odds. 

Through  all  of  our  reflection  we  have  come 
to  see  you  as  individuals  with  names,  with  fam- 
ilies and  relatives,  and  even  with  idiosyn- 
crasies, instead  of  as  "counters,"  "destabilizers," 
etc.  We  truly  have  come  to  appreciate  that,  ul- 
timately, the  political  label  or  outlook  a  person 
may  carry  at  a  particular  time  matters  little 
What  matters  most  is  the  individual,  the  "con- 
tent of  the  character." 

And  so  we  have  had  to  ask  ourselves,  why 


did  we  take  the  course  of  imprisoning  you  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  Revolution?  We  think 
there  were  reasons,  though  no  ex- 
cuses. 


T 


he  context  of  your  unjust  treatment: 

A.  The  manner  of  taking  power 

The  fact  that  we  were  forced  to  take  power 
by  unconstitutional  means  shaped  many  of  our 
actions  and  decisions  in  the  first  six  months  of 
the  Revolution.  We  believed  in  the  view  ex- 
pressed in  the  preamble  to  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  that  when  a  people 
are  left  with  no  alternative,  it  is  their  God-giv- 
en and  inalienable  right  to  forcibly  remove 
their  oppressors.  We  now  recognize  that  such  a 
course  of  action  is  bound  to  result  in  disloca- 
tion; in  hardships  for  many  people,  including 
some  Vv'holly  innocent  ones;  in  the  suspension 
of  constitutional  rights;  in  arrest;  in  injury  and 
loss  of  life.  The  responsibility  falls  on  those 
who  have  assumed  power  in  the  name  of  the 
people  to  exercise  restraint.  We  did  not  always 
measure  up  to  this  challenge. 
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"David  Gonzales"  and  "Tanya  Trujillo,"  from  Los  Comanches,  a  series  of  phoiogrul'lv^  h\  Mit;nLl  Liandert  of  mestizos  in  northern  New  Mexi- 
co. Gandert's  style  is  modeled  after  the  early  twentieth-century  portraits  of  Edward  S.  Gurtis,  who  photographed  American  Indians  throughout 
the  West.  Accordmg  to  Gandert.  Curtis  bypassed  mestizo  communities  because  his  "vision  of  the  Noble  Savage"  did  not  have  "room  for  their  ig- 
noble Hispanicized  brethren."  Gandert's  work  is  currently  on  display  at  the  Andrew  Smith  Gallery  in  Santa  Fe.  He  lives  m  Albuquerque . 


B.  The  Cold  War 

It  is  an  indisputable  tact  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  wanted  to  overthrow  the 
Grenada  Revolution  from  its  inception.  Grena- 
da was  seen  hy  the  U.S.  as  a  mere  piece  on  the 
Cold  War  chessboard.  As  young  revolutionaries 
on  a  mission  to  transform  our  country,  a  mis- 
sion supported  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Grenadian  people,  we  were  not  prepared  to 
allow  a  foreign  power  to  hold  us  back  in  any 
way.  We  believed  that  the  U.S.  would  attempt 
to  organize  internal  resistance  in  order  to  over- 
throw the  Revolution.  And  in  support  of  this 
view  we  had  the  Iranian  (1953),  Guatemalan 
(1954),  Guyanese  (1964),  Chilean  (1973),  and 
Jamaican  (1976  and  1980)  precedents.  In  this 
context,  we  were  morbidly  afraid  of  internal  op- 
position, seeing  the  hand  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment behind  every  manifestation  of  internal 
dissent.  This  state  ot  mind  quickly  spread  to  vir- 
tually the  entire  population.  In  this  siege  men- 
tality the  civil  and  human  rights  ot  those  who 
opposed  us  or  even  disagreed  with  us,  sadly, 
counted  tor  little.  We  just  did  not  have  the  ma- 


turity and  wisdom  at  the  time  to  recognize  that 
many  who  dissented  did  so  not  because  they 
were  stooges  of  the  U.S.  government,  CIA 
agents,  or  unpatriotic  Grenadians,  but  because 
of  their  concerns  about  the  nonexistence  of 
checks  and  balances  and  because  they  felt,  cor- 
rectly, that  as  citizens  they  had  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  expression  and  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  political  process. 


\V 


e  thank  those  ot  you  who  have  called 
tor  our  freedom.  In  the  meantime  we  continue 
to  carry  our  cross,  to  suffer.  But  we  do  so  with 
dignity  and  with  a  spirit  of  reconciliation, 
which  your  willingness  to  forgive  has  played  no 
small  part  in  nurturing.  As  such,  although  we 
are  disappointed  and  sad,  we  bear  no  bitterness, 
not  toward  any  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  false 
testimony  against  us,  nor  toward  the  judges 
who  did  not  live  up  to  their  oaths  in  dealing 
with  our  case,  nor  toward  anyone  who  wronged 
us  in  any  way  over  the  last  thirteen  years. 

We  are  convinced  not  only  that  we  will  be 
freed  but  also  that  our  names  will  be  cleared  of 
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the  criminal  convictions.  And  althoiii^h  we 
will  always  be  prepared  to  assist  our  country  in 
whatever  way  possible  (e.g.,  by  mobilizing  in- 
vestors, tourists,  and  aid  for  our  country),  we 
have  ruled  out  any  future  involvement  in  poli- 
tics for  all  time.  When  leaclers  have  failed  as 
disastrously  as  we  did,  the  very  least  they  must 
do  is  terminate  their  involvement  in  politics 
and  lay  to  rest  any  political  ambitions  they  may 
have  had. 

May  God  bless  you  all. 


[Manual] 

PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TORTURE,  CIA-STYLE 


From  the  "Human  Resource  Exploitation  Training 
Manual — J 983,"  a  handbook  written  by  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  used  during  the  early 
1 980s  to  teach  Latin  American  security  forces  hovu 
to  extract  information  frcjm  prisoners .  The  manual 
was  cjbtained  in  January  through  a  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  request  filed  by  the  Baltimore  Sun 
as  part  of  an  investigatiim  of  the  CIA's  involve- 
ment in  Honduras.  In  J 985,  the  CIA  renounced 
the  use  of  coercive  interrogation  techniques  and 
amended  the  manual  accordingly;  in  the  copy  ob- 
tained by  the  Sun,  the  original  1983  text  is  legible 
beneath  the  agency's  handwritten  revisions  and 
deletion  marks . 


THE  THEORY  OF  COERCION 
The  purpose  of  all  coercive  techniques  is  to 
induce  psychological  regression  in  the  subject  by 
bringing  a  superior  outside  force  to  bear  on  his 
will  to  resist.  Regression  is  basically  a  loss  of  au- 
tonomy, a  reversion  to  an  earlier  behavioral  lev- 
el. As  the  subject  regresses,  his  learned  personal- 
ity traits  fall  away  in  reverse  chronological  order. 
He  begins  to  lose  the  capacity  to  carry  out  the 
highest  creative  activities,  to  deal  with  complex 
situations,  or  to  cope  with  stressful  interpersonal 
relationships  or  repeated  frustrations. 

COERCIVE  TECHNIQUES 
Arrest 

The  manner  and  timing  oi  the  subject's  arrest 
should  be  planned  to  achieve  surprise  and  the 
maximum  amount  of  mental  discomfort.  He 
should  therefore  be  arrested  at  a  moment  when 
he  least  expects  it  and  when  his  mental  and 
physical  resistance  are  at  their  lowest — ideally, 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  m()rning.  When  arrest- 
ed at  this  time,  most  subjects  experience  in- 
tense feelings  of  shock,  insecurity,  and  psycho- 
logical stress,  and  have  great  difluully  atljusting 
to  the  situation. 


Detention 

A  person's  sense  of  identity  depends  upon  a 
continuity  in  his  surroundings,  habits,  appear- 
ance, relations  with  others,  etc.  Detention  per- 
mits the  questioner  to  cut  through  these  links 
and  throw  the  subject  back  upon  his  own  un- 
aided internal  resources.  Detention  should  be 
planned  to  enhance  the  subject's  feelings  of  be- 
ing cut  off  from  anything  known  and  reassuring. 

Deprivation  of  Sensory  Stiimdi 

Solitary  confinement  acts  nn  most  persons  as 
a  powerful  stress.  The  symptoms  most  com- 
monly produced  by  solitary  confinement  are  su- 
perstition, intense  love  of  any  other  living 
thing,  perceiving  inanimate  objects  as  alive, 
hallucinations,  and  delusions. 

Threats  and  Fear 

The  threat  of  coercion  usually  weakens  or 
destroys  resistance  more  effectively  than  coer- 
cion itself.  For  example,  the  threat  to  inflict 
pain  can  trigger  fears  more  damaging  than  the 
immediate  sensation  of  pain. 

The  threat  of  death  has  been  found  to  be 
worse  than  useless.  The  principal  reason  is  that 
it  often  induces  sheer  hopelessness;  the  subject 
feels  that  he  is  as  likely  to  be  condemned  after 
compliance  as  before.  Some  subjects  recognize 


ITipl 

DISSENT  A  BAD 
CAREER  MOVE 


From  advice  given  in  the  October  J  996  issue  of 
"STAReport:  Information  You  Can  Use,"  a 
newsletter  published  by  the  management  of  the 
Ventura  County  Star,  a  California  newspaper, 
jor  its  employees. 


T 


.  o  be  successful  at  your  job,  try  not  to  be 
against  anything.  If  you  disagree  with  a  new 
policy,  don't  be  against  it;  he  for  modifications 
that  will  improve  it.  A  new  policy,  program,  or 
plan  is  usually  someone's  idea,  and  that  some- 
one might  just  be  your  boss.  Even  if  that  isn't 
the  case,  get  on  board  by  accepting  the  propos- 
al, regardless  of  what  you  might  think. 

Once  you  have  shown  your  support  for  the 
new  policy,  you  can  suggest  ways  to  make  it 
even  better.  Your  suggestions  will  be  viewed  in 
a  far  better  light  than  they  would  be  il  you  had 
been  fighting  the  new  policy  from  the  start. 
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that  the  threat  is  a  blurt  and  that  silencing  them 
torever  wmilJ  defeat  the  qiiestitiner's  purpose. 

If  a  subject  refuses  to  comply  once  a  threat  has 
been  made,  it  must  be  carried  out.  Otherwise, 
subsec|uent  threats  will  also  prove  ineffectixe. 

Pain 

The  torture  situation  is  a  contest  between 
the  subject  and  his  tormentor.  Pain  that  is  be- 


[Anecdote] 

UNHITCHED 


From  Wht)  the  Devil  Made  It,  a  col/cction  oj  Pe- 
ter Bof^cLinuvich's  amvcrsations  with  other  film  di- 
rceturs,  to  he  published  this  month  by  Knopf. 


"W, 


;\\,  it  was  quite  shocking,,  1  must  say — 
there  was  blood  everywhere ,''  Alfred  Hitchcock 
began  suddenly  from  the  rear  of  the  elevator. 
We  were  at  New  York's  St.  Regis  Hotel,  head- 
ing down  to  the  lobby.  There  was  a  slight  flush 
to  his  cheeks  from  the  several  frozen  daiquiris 
he  had  just  drunk  in  his  suite.  The  elevator  had 
just  stopped,  three  people  dressed  for  the 
evening  had  joined  us,  and  immediately  Mr. 
Hitchcock  had  started  to  speak,  sounding  as 
though  he  were  in  midsentence  and  projecting 
in  that  careful  and  familiar  TV  tone  of  his.  He 
went  on,  "There  was  a  stream  of  blood  coming 
from  his  ear  and  another  from  his  mouth." 

The  people  had  recognized  Hitchcock  imme- 
diately, but  now  they  seemed  purposely  to 
avoid  looking  at  him. 

He  went  right  on,  gazing  beatifically  aheail  of 
him  as  the  elevator  stopped  again  and  another 
well-dressed  couple  came  aboard:  "Of  course, 
there  was  a  huj^e  pool  of  blood  on  the  floor,  and 
his  clothes  were  spattered  with  it — oh!  it  was  a 
horrible  mess."  No  one  in  the  elevator,  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  breathing.  "Blood  all 
around!  Well,  I  looked  at  the  poor  man  ani.1  1 
said,  'Gtiod  God,  what  happened  to  you."""  At 
this  point  the  elevator  doors  opene^l  onto  the 
lobby  and  Hitchcock  said,  "Do  you  know  what 
he  told  me.'"  and  then  paused.  After  a  moment, 
and  quite  reluctantly,  the  other  passengers 
moved  out  of  the  elevator  and  then  lookeel 
back  at  the  director  as  we  walked  away.  After 
several  fciggy  moments,  1  asked,  "Well,  what  did 
he  say.'"  and  Hitch  smiled  benevolently,  taking 
my  arm,  and  said,  "Oh,  nothing — that's  just  my 
elevator  story." 


ing  intlicted  upon  the  subject  from  outside 
himself  may  actually  intensify  his  will  to  resist. 
On  the  other  hand,  pain  that  he  feels  he  is  in- 
flicting upon  himself  is  more  likely  to  sap  his 
resistance.  For  example,  if  he  is  required  to 
maintain  a  rigid  position  such  as  standing  at  at- 
tention or  sitting' tin  a  stool  for  long  peric^ds  o{ 
time,  the  immediate  source  of  discomfort  is  ncH 
the  questioner  but  the  subject  himself.  After  a 
while,  the  subject  is  likely  to  exhaust  his  inter- 
n.il  motivational  strength. 

Intense  pain  is  quite  likely  to  produce  false 
confessions,  fabricated  to  avoid  additional  pun- 
ishment.  This  results  in  a  time-consuming  delay 
while  an  investigation  is  conducted  and  the  ad- 
missions are  proven  untrue.  During  this  respite, 
the  subject  can  pull  himself  together  and  may 
even  use  the  time  to  devise  a  more  complex 
confession  that  takes  still  longer  to  disprove. 

Hypnosis  and  Heightened  Suggestibility 

Answers  obtained  from  a  subject  under  the 
influence  of  hypnotism  are  highly  suspect,  as 
they  are  often  based  upon  the  suggestions  of 
the  c]uestioner  and  are  distorted  iir  fabricated. 
However,  the  subject's  strong  desire  to  escape 
the  stress  of  the  situation  can  create  a  state  of 
mind  called  "heightened  suggestibility."  The 
questioner  can  take  advantage  of  this  state  of 
mind  by  creating  a  situation  in  which  the  sub- 
ject will  cooperate  because  he  believes  he  has 
been  hypnotized.  This  hypnotic  situation  can 
be  created  using  the  "magic  room"  technique. 

For  example,  the  subject  is  given  a  hypnotic 
suggestion  that  his  hand  is  growing  warm. 
However,  his  hand  actually  does  become  warm 
with  the  aid  of  a  concealed  diathermy  ma- 
chine. He  may  be  given  a  suggestion  that  a  cig- 
arette will  taste  hitter  and  could  be  given  a  cig- 
arette prepared  to  have  a  slight  but  noticeably 
bitter  taste. 

Narcosis 

There  is  no  drug  that  can  force  every  subject 
to  divulge  all  the  information  he  has,  but  it  is 
possible  to  create  a  mistaken  belief  that  a  sub- 
ject has  been  drugged  by  using  the  "placebo" 
technique.  The  subject  is  given  a  placebo  (a 
harmless  sugar  pill)  and  later  is  told  he  was  giv- 
en a  truth  serum  that  will  make  him  want  to 
talk  and  that  will  also  prevent  his  lyiiig.  His 
desire  to  find  an  excuse  for  compliance,  which 
is  his  only  avenue  of  escape  from  his  depressing 
situation,  may  make  him  want  to  believe  that 
he  has  been  drugged  and  that  no  one  could 
blame  him  for  telling  his  story  ni-)w.  This  pro- 
vides him  with  a  rationalization  that  he  needs 
for  cooperating. 

rec;ression 
As  mentioneel  earlier,  the  purpose  of  all  co- 
ercive techniques  is  to  induce  regression.  A  few 
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"Shout,"  from  a  series  of  painted  flags  and  quilts  by  Ronnie  Cutrone.  His  work  was  on  display  last  summer  at  the  Phoenix  Art  Museum 
in  Arizona.  Cutrone  lives  in  New  York  City. 


noncoercive  techniques  also  can  be  used  to  in- 
duce regression,  hut  to  a  lesser  degree  than  can 
be  obtained  with  coercive  techniques: 

•  Persistent  manipulation  of  time 

•  Retarding  and  advancing  clocks 

•  Serving  meals  at  odd  times 

•  Disrupting  sleep  schedules 

•  Disorientation  regarding  day  and  night 

•  Unpatterned  c[uestioning  sessions 

•  Nonsensical  questioning 

•  Ignoring  halfhearted  attempts  to  cooperate 

•  Rewarding  noncooperation 

Whether  regression  occurs  spt^ntaneously  un- 
der detention  or  is  induced  by  the  questioner,  it 
should  not  he  allowed  to  continue  beyond  the 
point  necessary  to  obtain  compliance.  A  psy- 
chiatrist should  be  present  it  severe  techniques 
are  to  be  employed,  to  ensure  full  reversal  later. 
As  soon  as  possible,  the  questioner  should  pro- 
vide the  subject  with  the  rationalization  that  he 
needs  for  giving  in  and  cooperating.  This  ratio- 
nalization is  likely  to  be  elementary,  an  adult 
version  of  a  childhood  excuse  such  as: 

1.  "They  made  you  do  it." 

2.  "All  the  other  boys  are  doing  it." 

3.  "You're  really  a  good  boy  at  heart." 


[Inauguration  Coverage] 

WITH  LIBERTY 
AND  TOTE  BAGS 
FOR  ALL 


From  the  January  22  issue  of  The  Hotline:  The 
Daily  Briefing  on  American  Politics,  a  newslet- 
ter published  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 


_s  seen  on  QVC,  the  home  shopping 
television  network,  between  noon  and  1:00 
P.M.  on  Inauguration  Day: 

12:00:  Bob,  the  host,  displays  the  Official 
1997  Presidential  Inaugural  Invitation  Set 
(item  L-47400,  $240),  which  comes  in  a  blue 
binder. 

Bob:  "Of  course,  QVC  is  completely  nonpar- 
tisan. It  just  so  happens  that  we  have  a  Demo- 
cratic president  and  vice  president  going  in. . . . 
We  just  want  you  to  have  some  of  the  memora- 
bilia of  the  democracy.  It's  a  proud  day  to  be  an 
American." 

12:02:  The  Official  1997  Presidential  Inau- 
gural Pin  by  Ann  Hand  (item  L-47392,  $45), 
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"The  Garden,"  cm  inshdhuum  hy  Pi)nia  Mimson,  on  display  last  sjninfi  at  the  Yoshii  i'jallery  in  New  York  City-  Mimson  lives  in  Rowu 
Top,  New  York. 


the  Official  1997  PiesiJential  Inaugural  Plate 
(item  L-47406,  $48),  and  the  Official  199? 
Presidential  Inauuural  Medallicm  (item  L- 
47385,  $36  for  bronze,  $695  Un  ^ok\)  are  dis- 
played. 

12:04:  Boh  announces  that  QVC"  will  show 
the  swearint^-in:  "It  is  a  ceremony  that  allows 
us  to  renew  our  democratic  ideals.  It  allows  us 
to  renew  our  \'isions.  Maybe  reminds  us  to 
maybe  take  a  look  at  our  ,L;oals  anel  our  dreams 
as  well." 

12:05:  Live  slmt  of  President  Clinton  taking 
the  oath  of  office. 

12:06:  Boh:  "I  don't  know  about  you,  but 
that  was  pretty  electric  here  at  QVC  And  real- 
ly, when  yoLi  think  ahoLit  takm,^;  lis  into  the 
twenty-first  century,  we  have  some  things  to 
commemorate  the  electricity  ot  that  moment." 

12:08:  Dee  from  California  calls  about  the 
invitation  set. 

Bob:  "What  does  it  mean  to  you?"  Dee:  "It 
just  means  so  much  to  me." 

Bob,  later  in  the  conversation:  "And,  you 
know,  it's  a  yreat  day  to  be  an  American  too, 
because  we've  been  able  to  m;nntain  this  tor 
200-odd  years,  rej^ularly,  all  the  way  i.lown  the 


line.  And  it  makes  you  feel  good,  doesn't  it?" 
LVe:  "It  just  gives  me  such  a  great  feeling,  I 
mean,  to  he  part  of  this,  at  least  to  watch  it 
with  QVC  and  C-SPAN.  .  .  .  Thank  you  a  lot. 
Bob,  and  I  like  your  cooking  shows  too."  Bob: 
"Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much.  We're  go- 
ing to  do  one  tomorrow,  ten  hours  of  cooking, 
starting  at  noon  Eastern." 

12:10:  Cut  to  Clinton  delivering  inaugural 
address. 

12:14:  Nancy  frt)m  Nevada  calls  about  the 
pin. 

Bob:  "How  i.lo  you  plan  to  wear  this?"  Nan- 
cy: "On  a  suit,  probably.  You  know,  when  1  go 
out  tor  something  nice." 

12:17:  The  plate  (item  L-47406)  is  shown 
again.  Bob:  "Imagine  not  only  picking  up  the 
inaugural  plate  but  picking  up  something  by 
one  ot  the  great  names  in  the  world,  Wedg- 
wood. Combine  the  two  and  you  have  an  heir- 
loom." Later,  Bob  corrects  himself:  the  plate  is 
Woodmere  chiria,  not  Wedgwood. 

12:2  3:  Heleii  from  Texas  calls  about  the 
plate. 

Bob:  "What  does  it  mean  to  you  as  an  Amer- 
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elen: 


can  t  really  put  it  in  words 
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what  it  means  to  me."  Bob:  "You  can  feel  it, 
though,  you  feel  a  sense  of  prieie?"  Helen;  "Oh, 
yes." 

12:24:  Cut  to  tape  of  Vice  President  Gore 
earlier  being  administered  the  oath. 

12:32:  The  Official  1997  Presidential  Inau- 
gural Button  Set  (item  1-47402,  $9)  is  dis- 
played. Bob  shows  a  button  portraying  "Great 
Democratic  Presidents  of  the  United  States." 
The  button  has  Clinton  at  the  center.  Bob: 
"Mr.  Clinton  is  the  first  Democratic  president 
to  be  re-elected  since  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
which  makes  this  pin  really  quite  unusual." 

12:37:  Bob  shows  the  Official  1997  Presiden- 
tial Inaugural  License  Plates  (item  L-47386, 
$25  to  $45). 

12:47:  Live  wide  shot  of  the  Capitol. 

12:48:  Bob  shows  the  Official  1997  Presiden- 
tial Inaugural  Tote  Bag  (item  L-47412,  $24). 

12:56:  Peggy  from  South  Carolina  calls  and 
says  that  she  has  ordered  the  invitation  set,  the 
sweatshirt,  the  book,  the  plate,  the  mug,  the 
buttons,  the  pearls,  the  pin,  the  pen,  and  the 
tote  bag.  Peggy:  "QVC  is  just  fantastic  to  bring 
us  this  opportunity." 


[Speech] 

POETRY:  OUR 
WORST-KEPT  SECRET 


From  the  keynote  address  given  by  Richard 
Howard  last  May  at  the  1996  PEN  Literary 
Awards  ceremony  in  New  York  City.  Howard  is 
the  poetry  editor  of  The  Paris  Review  and  the  au- 
thor, most  recently,  o/Like  Most  Revelations,  ^ 
collection  of  poems. 


T, 


here  has  been  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment in  our  popular  culture:  I  am  referring  to 
the  establishment — by  President  Clinton  no 
less,  prompted  by  God  knows  which  advisers — 
of  National  Poetry  Month,  which  began  with 
the  April  just  past  and  apparently  will  recur 
with  every  April  to  come.  1  have  never  before 
known  so  well  why  April  was  declared  by  a  po- 
et to  be  the  cruelest  month. 

So  far,  the  symptoms  of  this  particular  Na- 
tional Month  have  been  confined  to  certain 
bookstore  windows,  some  television  interviews 
and  talk-show  panels,  various  personal  appear- 
ances, and  chiefly — in  a  manifestation  1  find 
particularly  noisome — to  certain  ragged  bits  of 
verse  posted  in  the  venues  of  mass  transporta- 
tion and  mischievously  entitled  "Poetry  in 
Motion."  I  understand  that  the  institution  ot 


Poetry  in  Motion  preceded  the  institution  of 
National  Poetry  Month  by  a  considerable  in- 
terval, and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  far  less 
drastic,  less  deleterious  development  than  the 
National  Month  itself,  which  1  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  calling  the  worst  thing  to  have  hap- 
pened to  poetry  since  the  advent  of  the  camera 
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CHEWING  THE  FAT 


From  Love  Your  Looks:  How  to  Stop  Criticiz- 
ing and  Start  Appreciating  Your  Appearance, 
by  Carolynn  Hillman ,  published  by  Fireside . 


I 


.f  you  have  trouble  identifying  positives 
about  your  weight,  have  a  dialogue  with  your 
fat.  Ask  your  fat  what  it  does  to  help  you  and 
what  positive  images  it  projects.  Whatever  it 
says,  listen  to  it  nonjudgmentally  and  empa- 
thetically,  so  that  you  can  really  learn  more 
about  its  role  in  your  life. 

If  you  are  doing  this  in  writing,  first  write  out 
yc~>ur  question,  then  your  fat's  answer,  your  re- 
sponse, its  response,  and  so  on,  the  way  a  script 
for  a  play  is  written  out.  Write  as  fast  as  you 
comfortably  can,  and  let  whatever  comes  out 
come  out,  even  if  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  you 
or  you  don't  agree  with  it. 

If  you're  doing  this  out  loud,  place  two  seats 
facing  each  other.  Start  by  sitting  in  one  of 
them,  as  you,  and  ask  your  question.  Then  shift 
seats  and  be  your  fat  and  answer.  Again,  just  let 
it  flow,  as  if  you're  an  actress  in  character,  feel- 
ing the  part.  When  you're  done,  thank  your  fat 
for  talking  to  you.  Here's  a  sample  dialogue: 

FREDA:  Fat,  what  do  you  do  for  me? 

FAT:  I  protect  you. 

FREDA:  How?  And  from  what? 

FAT:  I  protect  you  from  being  sexually  harassed 
by  projecting  an  image  that  says,  "I'm  big 
and  you'd  better  not  mess  with  me." 

FREDA:  But  why  do  you  do  that?  I'm  not  so 
afraid  of  being  harassed. 

FAT:  Sure  you  are.  Think  about  it. 

FREDA:  {thinks  about  it)  You're  right.  I  do  really 
hate  and  dread  the  comments,  leers,  and 
touching  or  grabbing  that  some  men  do.  I've 
always  knowii  that  I  can't  stand  it,  but  1  nev- 
er realized  the  extent  to  which  it  intimidates 
me.  Thanks  for  helping  me. 

FAT:  No  problem. 
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and  the  inrernal  combustion  enf^ine,  two  in- 
ventions that  W.  H.  Auden  once  declared  to 
be  the  bane  ot  our  modernity. 

In  between  National  Secretaries  Month, 
during  which  (tor  the  month,  mind  you)  those 
in  a  position  to  have  secretaries  are  adjured,  ori 
a  national  scale,  to  be  good  to  them,  and  Na- 
tional Take  Our  Daughters  to  Work  Month  (1 
exaggerate:  it  is  only  a  week),  we  have  now 
wedged  National  Poetry  Month.  At  last  we 
have  succeeded  in  wreaking  upon  poetry  what 
the  w(.)rst  excesses  of  Progressive  Education  and 
the  Palmer  Method  were  helpless  to  effect:  we 
have  ghettoized  a  millennial  human  expression 
previously  conceived  as  a  pervasive  part  of  con- 
scious life,  we  have  limited  it  to  a  temporal  in- 
terval after  which  it  need  not  trouble  us  for  an- 
other eleven  months,  and  we  have  finally 
avowed  its  insignificance  in  the  clearest  fash- 
ion we  possess:  we  have  declared  poetry  to  be  a 
National  and  a  Monthly  commodity. 

Poetry  was  already  a  problematic,  if  not  a  de- 
spised, art  among  us.  Despised  because  popular. 
More  people  are  writing  what  they  believe  to 
be  poetry,  as  any  editor  of  a  national  magazine 
that  publishes  poetry  can  tell  you,  than  ever 
before,  yet  many  more  are  writing  than  are 
reading  poetry,  as  you  have  so  often  heard. 
This  situation  is  not  a  paradox;  it  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  our  cultural  structure.  The  cre- 
ative-writing divisions  and  the  poetry  work- 
shops are  functioning  at  a  Stakhanovite  level, 
it  level  is  the  word  1  want,  tor  we  write  what  we 
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wish  to  dispose  of.  We  read  only  what  we  value 
and  enjoy.  So  wretched,  and  so  absurd,  has  the 
position  of  poetry  writing  become  in  our  poli- 
ty— unread  though  occasionally  exhibited,  de- 
spised though  invariably  ritualized,  as  at  certain 
inaugurations — that  not  only  are  we  deter- 
mined to  put  the  poor  thing  out  of  its  agony 

but  we  have  made  it  a  patriotic  duty 

to  do  so. 


A, 


From  the  Lotition  Spectator. 


.Ithough  grave,  the  situation  has  not  yet 
passed  beyond  the  possibilities  of  a  sort  of  re- 
covery. I  am  here  to  offer,  while  there  is  still 
time  enough  and  world,  a  modest  proposal  that 
may  yet  restore  an  art  that  was  once  the  glory 
and  the  consolation  of  our  race  to  something 
like  its  ulterior  status.  My  proposal  is  simply 
this:  to  make  poetry,  once  again,  a  secret. 

For  we  have  failed  in  our  modern — our  post- 
camera,  post- internal-combust  ion-engine — ef- 
fort to  make  poetry  known;  we  have  merely 
made  it  public.  If  we  are  to  save  poetry,  which 
means  if  we  are  to  savor  it,  we  must  restore  po- 
etry to  that  status  of  seclusion  and  even  secre- 
cy that  characterizes  only  our  authentic  plea- 
sures and  identifies  only  our  intimately  valued 
actions. 

Two  anecdotes  will  press  home  my  point. 

Gertrude  Stein,  visiting  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years,  was  invited  to 
lunch  at  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  after  her  vis- 
its to  Harvard  and  the  White  House  on  a  lec- 
ture tour  that  passed  through  Cleveland.  When 
Miss  Stein  reached  Hollywood,  she  was  inter- 
rogated closely  by  Sam  Goldwyn  himself  as  to 
her  remarkable  success  with  the  public,  espe- 
cially remarkable  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  her 
texts.  "How,  Miss  Stein,  do  you  manage  to  get 
so  much  publicity?"  asked  the  head  of  the  stu- 
dio, his  question  not  entirely  disinterested. 
"The  secret  of  public  attention,  Mr.  Goldwyn," 
replied  Gertrude  Stein,  "is  small  audiences." 

And  more  recently,  the  late  Joseph  Brodsky, 
when  he  was  poet  laureate  of  the  United 
States,  had  the  wisdom  and  the  daring  to  pro- 
pose placing  a  poetry  anthology  in  every  hotel 
bedroom  in  the  country,  actually  replacing  the 
Gideon  Bible  with  a  volume  of  assorted  poetry 
and  letting  those  whose  desperate  hours  drive 
them  to  the  printed  page  pasture  here.  Brod- 
sky's  idea  was  that  poetry  would  become  a  se- 
cret, a  private,  an  intimate  resource.  After  all, 
we  have  known  for  some  time  why  Scripture  is 
the  world's  best  seller:  it  is  because  this  book 
has  a  secret.  Because  on  every  page,  in  every 
line,  it  hints  at  something  that  it  does  not  re- 
veal but  that  tempts  us,  arrests  us,  fascinates  us 
all  the  more.  It  is  the  same  secret  that  Gertrude 
Stein  revealed  to  Sam  Goldwyn — the  secret 
that  Scripture  is  addressed  not  to  everyone  but 
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"The  World's  Best  Aerobic  Exerdsef " 

EvenBetter? 


We  made  our  total-body  adjustability 
even  better  for  maximum  results. 

Now  you  can  burn  away  fat  more  easily.  Sculpt  and  tone 
your  body  more  effectively.  Strengthen  your  heart 
more  comfortably.  It's  all  possible  with  the 
new  generation  of  NordicTi'ack®  skiers — 
re-engineered  with  over  100  design 
innovations  to  bring  you  customized 
results  faster  than  you'd  ever  expect! 

We  made  a  great  cardiovascular 
exercise  ei^en  better. 

Anew  adjustable  upper-body  exerciser  to  more  smoothly 
condition  the  muscles  above  your  waist  (including  the  one 
beating  in  your  chest)  for  the  most  uniform  results 
possible.  The  reason?  We  gave  it  the  same  legendary 
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Now  you'll  experience  improved  balance  and  control  thanks  to  a 
wider  base  and  skis.  Better  support  from  a  redesigned  telescoping 
hip  pad.  Plus  byqh  greater  ease-of-use  and  personal  comfort  from 
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We  made  a  high-calorie-burning 
exerciser  ei^eti  better. 

Our  most  advanced  electronic  workout  computers  «^' 

provide  the  highest  level  of  feedback  and  exercise 
diversity  to  keep  you  motivated. ..as  you  burn  an 
average  of  890  calories  an  hour.  That's  20%  more 
calories  than  a  motorized  treadmill,  24%  more  than  a 
stationary  bike,  48%  more  than  a  stepper  and  60%  more 
than  a  rider! 

We  took  20  years  of  design  experience  and  built 
an  even  better  exerciser  you'll  use  year  after  year. 

More  than  4  million  people  chose  our  original  skier  to  reach 
their  fitness  goals.  Now  it's  even  easier  to  get  the  life-enriching 
benefits  you  want  with  the  all-new,  next  generation  skier 
from  NordicTrack.  Call  today  for  your  FREE  video  and  brochure 
and  discover  why  "The  World's  Best  Aerobic  Exerciser*"'  is  now 
even  better! 
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to  each  one,  nor  to  the  puhhc  hut  Xo  the  indi- 
vidual. As  that  perverse  ScripturaUst  Andre 
Gide  put  it,  le  monde  sera  sauve  par  quelques-nns 
("the  world  will  be  saved  by  certain  ones"). 

Brodsky  was  mistaken,  of  course,  in  assuming 
that  poetry  would  flourish  if  it  was  easier  to 
hnd — he  ought  to  have  known  better  from  the 


situation  of  his  own  poetry  and  from  that  of 
other  proscribed  poets  in  his  native  country 
during  all  those  Stalinist  decades.  Poetry  will 
flourish — in  terminal  capitalism  as  in  terminat- 
ing communism — only  when  it  is  harder  to 
tincl,  when  it  is  perceived  as  a  valuable  and  vir- 
tually disallowed  production  that  must  be 
sought  by  need  and  by  desire.  We  must  eroti- 
cize the  situation  of  poetry  where  we  have  only 
sanitized  it;  we  must  remember  that  poetry  is, 
in  the  ultimate  sense,  a  secretion  from  within, 
not  a  suntan  lotion  for  external  use  only. 

It  has  been,  perhaps,  an  honest  mistake 
these  last  fifty  years,  the  commodification  of 
poetry — it  has  given  employment  to  many  po- 
ets within  our  academies,  and  to  the  makers  of 
fine  face  creams  everywhere — while  it  has 
managed  to  distract  us  from  our  heritage,  to 
discourage  us  from  reading  the  poetry  of  the 
past.  But  in  its  excruciation  as  National  Poetry 
Month,  the  mistake  is  revealed  for  the  malevo- 
lent destruction  it  undoubtedly  is.  Like  the 
world  itself,  poetry  will  be  saved  by  certain 
ones — by  those  who  seek  it  out  surreptitiously, 
as  they  seek  out  whatever  they  love  and  enjoy. 
No  month,  and  even  no  week,  is  to  be  set  aside 
for  the  public  recognition  of  poetry — poetry  is 
to  be  ours  every  minute  of  every  night  and  day, 
all  the  year  round,  insubordinately,  insatiably, 
in  secret. 


[Lexicon] 


"Tossmf!,  a  Frtcnd  (Melinda  I,  2.  and  3),"  hy  Martin  Kcrsch-  The 
phnoj^aphs  uvrc  ori  display  last  fall  at  ]ay  Gurncy  Modem  Art  m 
New  York  City.  Kersels  lives  in  Los  Angek'.s. 


WEBSTER'S 
BY  WEBSTERS 


From  ''ScreetSpeak,"  a  list  of  slang  terms  posted  on 
FishNet,  a  Web  site  for  teenagers.  The  glossary, 
which  is  continuously  updated,  is  composed  of  defi' 
nitioi\s  submitted  by  visitors  to  the  site. 


chii':  Gentlemanly. 

EXAMPLE:  Thank  you  for  holding  the  door  for  me. 

That's  so  chiv. 
Where  heard:  At  school. 

citizen  low.  A  person  who  breaks  the  rules  or 

social  norms  of  a  group  and  thus  becomes  an 

outcast. 
EXAMPLE:  Elizabeth  used  to  be  the  head  of  that 

clique,  but  she  started  dating  the  wrong  guy,  and 

now  she's  citizen  low. 
Where  heard:  I'm  pretty  sure  1  made  it  up. 

cometize:  What  the  Netscape  button  in  the  up- 
per-right corner  of  the  Netscape  browser 
does  when  it's  trying  to  locate  a  site. 

EXAMPLE:  Something  must  be  wrong — ivhen  I  click 
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on  this  link,  Netscape  just  cometizes. 
Where  heard:  A  computer-oriented  friend. 

eeb:  Just  a  cool  word  to  say. 
EXAMPLE:  "Eeb." 

"What!" 

"Eeb." 
Where  heard:  My  brother  and  his  friends. 

frapp:  Very  cool.  (A  derivative  of  "Frappucci- 

no,"  a  drink  from  Starbucks.) 
EXAMPLE:  "Check  out  my  new  outfit!" 

"He^i,  that's  frapp!" 
Where  heard:  A  cheerleader. 

gaffle:  To  mess  up  someone's  plans. 

EXAMPLE:  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  party,  but  my 

girl  gaffled  me . 
Where  heard:  My  son. 

glampse:  To  stare  or  scrutinize. 

EXAMPLE:  Wowzers!  Take  a  glampse  at  that! 

Where  heard:  In  a  dream. 

I  don't  make  the  fries:  Used  to  express  the  idea 
that  one  does  not  have  any  influence  on  the 
outcome  of  life. 

EXAMPLE:  "Your  mom  called.  You  owe  her  money." 
"Aw,  why  did  you  have  to  tell  me  that?" 
"He>i,  man,  I  don't  make  the  fries." 

Where  heard:  McDonald's. 

moochie  smoochie:  Request  for  a  kiss. 
EXAMPLE:  Jessie:  "I  really  enjoyed  that  movie, 

Cameron  ..." 

Cameron:  "Moochie  smoochie?" 

Jessie:  "Sure." 
Where  heard:  Made  it  up. 

my  biff:  To  admit  responsibility  for  a  very  bad 

situation. 
EXAMPLE:  "Oh  my  God,  you  just  stepped  on  my 

hamster." 

"Oh ,  my  biff. " 
Where    heard:    My    best    friend's   friend's 

boyfriend  from  New  York. 

PC:  Private  conversation. 

EXAMPLE:  Go  away,  we're  having  a  PC! 

Where  heard:  Camp. 

same  smell:  Same  thing. 

EXAMPLE:  "Wanna  go  skating  at  the  mall?" 

"I  thought  we  were  going  to  go  shopping  at  the 

mall  today . " 

"Same  smell." 
Where  heard:  My  boyfriend  made  it  up. 

suitcase:  A  really  bearing  person  who  isn't  up  to 

date  with  the  latest  trends. 
EXAMPLE:  Look  at  that  loser  over  there — he  is  such 

a  suitcase! 
Where  heard:  Some  cheerleader  at  school  ,s:iid  ir. 

tape  the  gerbil:  To  study  hard. 


EXAMPLE:  He  really  had  to  tape  the  gerbil  for  that 

Biz  257  exam! 
Where  heard:  A  pub. 

what  are  you,  new?:  How  could  you  not  have 

known  that? 
EXAMPLE:  "Did  Mike  and  Jan  break  up?" 

"What  are  you,  new?" 
Where  heard:  Texas. 

wordrobe:  A  person's  lingo. 

EXAMPLE:  Shermie  is  a  skater — as  if  you  couldn't 

tell  by  his  wordrobe . 
Where  heard:  I  made  it  up  and  1  thought  it  was 

clever,  so  I  hope  everyone  will  use  it  now. 


[Story] 

THE  CONVERSION 


From  Lightning  Song,  a  novel  by  Lewis  Nordan, 
to  be  published  next  month  by  Algonqidn  Books. 
Nordan's  story  "An  American  Dream"  appeared 
in  the  September  1995  issue  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine. 


T 
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wirling  camp  was  to  be  held  each  morn- 
ing on  the  high  school  football  field,  weather 
permitting,  Leroy's  mama  said,  reading  from 
the  church  bulletin.  She  looked  up  from  the 
page  to  see  that  he  and  his  sisters  were  listen- 
ing. Her  voice  was  very  enthusiastic.  Baton 
twirling  was  one  of  several  suggested  whole- 
some summer  activities  for  children  of  the 
parish,  she  told  them.  "It  sounds  to  me  like  the 
most  fun  of  all.  'Fun  and  fellowship  for  all,'" 
Elsie  read.  Leroy  sc^uinted.  What  was  going  on 
here?  "Now  doesn't  that  sound  interesting.'"  his 
mama  said.  "Wouldn't  you  say  that  sounds  like 
fun,  everybody?" 

Leroy  was  suspicious.  Something  in  the  tone 
of  his  mama's  voice  told  him — well,  he  wasn't 
sure  what  it  told  him.  Why  was  she  suddenly  in 
such  a  good  mood?  Why  was  she  figuring  out 
wholesome  activities? 

"Twirling  lessons  for  girls  ages  three  through 
ten,"  she  read.  She  looked  up  again.  "Well, 
what  do  you  think?"  she  said.  "Sounds  like  fun, 
doesn't  it?  Don't  you  agree  that  this  sounds  like 
an  excellent  summer  activity?  It  sure  sounds 
like  fun  to  me,  baton  twirling." 

Uncle  Harris  was  there  as  well.  He  was 
equally  enthusiastic  about  twirling.  He  was 
nodding  his  head,  he  was  agreeing  with  every- 
thing. In  fact,  he  chimed  right  in.  He  said  he 
had  met  the  young  woman  who  would  be  in 
charge  of  the  camp.  He  said  she  was  great,  a 
really  super  gal.  "An  excellent  twirler  in  her 
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own  rii^ht,"  he  s.iiJ.  The  rwirlin^  teacher,  he 
tuld  everyone,  was  a  hij^h  school  ^irl  named 
Ruhy  Rae.  "A  very  high-quality  haton  twirler," 
Uncle  Harris  went  on.  "Professional,  actually. 
They  don't  come  any  better  than  Ruby  Rae. 
You'll  see.  You'll  like  her,"  he  promised. 
"Scout's  honor.  Give  you  my  wt)rd."  He  gave 
Leroy  a  special  wink.  "She's  pretty!"  he  said. 

Okay,  so  Leroy  was  right,  this  was  a  setup. 
He  said,  "Twirling  is  for  girls." 

Elsie  said,  "Not  necessarily." 

Harris  said,  "There  are  plenty  ot  K)y  twirlers. 
Sure.  The  Ole  Miss  marching  hand  had  a  cou- 
ple ot  boy  twirlers,  if  1  remember  ccurectly. 
Nothing  wrong  with  boy  baton  twirlers." 

Leroy  said,  "It's  tor  girls.  It  says  so  right 
there,  three  through  ten.  I'm  a  boy.  I'm  twehe. 
I'm  not  doing  it." 

"We'll  just  ask  if  hoys  might  be  included  as 
well,"  Elsie  said.  "Special  dispensation,  you 
know?  It  can't  hurt  to  ask.  Will  it  hurt  any- 
thing to  ask,  Harris.'" 

"Not  a  thing.  I  give  you  my  word." 

"See,  Leroy?  Uncle  Harris  knows  all  about 
these  things.  Asking  never  hurt  anybody,  now 
did  it?" 

This  deal  had  already  been  done.  There  was 
no  use  arguing,  really.  Something  told  Leroy 
that  special  permission  had  already  been  grant- 
ed, he  was  already  signed  up.  All  his  mama  had 
to  do  was  convince  him  to  go  along  with  it. 
What  a  gyp.  Wholesome  summer  activities  had 
already  been  set  in  motion.  What  a  total  gyp. 

He  said,  "I'm  not  twirling." 

Elsie  became  irritated  with  him  now.  She 
said,  "Well,  believe  you  me,  ncT  tnie  is  going  to 
beg  you  to  enjoy  summer  tun  and  fellowship, 
Leroy.  This  is  a  privilege,  not  a  chore,  young 
man.  In  fact,  the  instructor  might  not  even  let 
you  twirl  anyway,  even  if  ytiu  did  want  to.  So 
okay,  that's  it,  then,  no  twirling  tor  Leroy. 
Leroy's  not  going  to  be  cooperative,  count 
Leroy  out.  That's  tine,  Leroy,  your  sisters  can 
have  all  the  tun  and  fellowship  themselves.  I 
guess  you'll  just  ha\-e  to  miss  oLit  on  es'ery- 
thing." 

Leroy  said,  "I'm  not  twirling." 

Elsie  said,  "Go  get  in  LJncle  Harris's  car. 
Leroy,  you'll  ha\'e  to  come  along  with  us  for 
nov\-,  whether  yoLi  twirl  m'  not." 
I'm  not  twirling." 


L 


'  eroy  looked  around  the  backseat.  His  sis- 
ters were  holding  silver  batons  with  rubber  tips, 
bi.it  there  was  no  baton  tor  Leroy.  He  said, 
"There's  only  two  batons." 

You  had  to  shout  to  be  heard  with  the  top 
down.  Elsie  and  Harris  gave  each  other  a  look. 

Elsie  turned  a  little  in  her  seat  and  said, 
"You're  not  twirling,  remember.^" 


His  sister  Miilly  had  a  junior-size  baton,  sil- 
very with  rubber  bulbs  at  either  end.  Hers  was 
a  smaller  \'ersit)n  of  the  model  Laurie  held. 
They  were  nice-looking  instruments,  Leroy  had 
to  admit  that.  Molly  was  content  with  hers. 
She  was  alnmst  always  conterit. 

It  was  Laurie,  though,  who  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  baton.  She  held  it  as  if  it  were 
some  sacred  thing,  Excalibur  or  the  Holy  Grail, 
a  relic  of  the  True  Cross,  you  would  think, 
from  the  look  on  her  face,  around  which  an  au- 
ra had  formed.  Leroy  was  unaccustomed  to  see- 
ing his  sister  so  vulnerable,  so  nakedly  in  love 
and  purely  affected  and  unable  to  hide  the  full- 
ness of  her  feeling.  She  stroked  the  haton  with 
her  fingers.  It  might  have  been  a  pet.  She  put 
her  nose  to  the  larger  bulb  at  the  end  and 
breathed  its  fragrance  of  new  rubber.  She  laid 
her  small  tongue  upon  it.  She  closed  her  eyes 
and  savored  the  treasure  in  her  hands. 

Leroy  immediately  knew  that  she  was  right. 
He  hated  to  admit  it,  but  she  was.  He  had  nev- 
er seen  a  baton  so  cl(»e,  been  in  such  intimate 
propinquity  to  one.  He  had  never  given  one 
moment's  thought  to  a  baton,  and  yet  now  that 
it  was  here  before  him  he  could  see  nothing 
else,  could  not  deny  that  it  was  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject, like  art  he  might  almost  have  been  grown- 
up enough  to  think  truly  beautiful,  its  perfect 
shape,  its  admirable  heft,  its  miracle  of  balaiice 
and  form,  the  scarcely  perceptible  million  in- 
dentations in  the  bright  rod  that  gave  its  hold- 
er the  confidence  of  skid-free  tractiim  even  on 
a  summer's  day  and  with  sweaty  palms. 

Leroy  said,  "Let  me  see  that  thing." 

Laurie  said,  "Fuck  you." 

Leroy  looked  at  his  sister.  Who  was  this 
child? 

Then  Laurie  held  out  the  baton  as  it  to  hand 
it  over  to  Leroy. 

She  said,  "You  can  tt)uch  it." 

Leroy  would  have  preferred  resisting  the 
temptation.  He  believed  he  would  have  been  a 
better  person  if  he  could  ha\-e  said  fuck  you 
right  back  to  Laurie,  but  he  could  not,  he  knew 
he  could  not.  The  baton  was  irresistible  to  him. 
He  reached  out.  He  touched  it.  He  ran  his 
hand  along  its  length.  He  felt  the  subtle  inden- 
tations in  the  shaft.  He  saw  the  glistening  i^f 
sunlight  upon  its  surfaces.  He  touched  the  rub- 
ber bulbs  at  either  end,  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  one.  He  looked  up  at  Laurie  and  her  hard 
eyes  gave  him  further  permission.  He  bent 
down  his  head  and  .smelled  the  baton,  shaft 
and  bLilbs,  as  his  sister  had  done.  He  tasted  it 
with  his  tongue.  Lightly  he  bit  it  with  his 
teeth.  Laurie  was  kind  to  him,  for  once  in  her 
Ufe.  She  did  not  snatch  the  baton  away,  did 
not  make  fun.  She  allowed  Leroy  to  linger 
there,  in  this  weird  worship. 
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For  the  only  time  in  his  life  Leroy  wanted  to 
renounce  himself,  his  whole  identity,  and  to  he 
a  girl,  to  share  this  moment  with  his  sister  in  a 
way  that  as  a  hoy  he  could  not,  to  commune 
more  closely  than  even  now  he  did,  though  it 
was  hard  to  imagine  how  a  moment  could  have 
been  more  intimate.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  thought  that  there  might  be  som.ething 
wrong,  something  sinful  and  irredeemable, 
about  being  born  into  the  world  a  male  child 
and  not  female. 

He  had  not  been  wrong  about  the  baton.  Its 
perfection  was  real,  all  right.  No  one  could 
deny  its  perfection.  More  than  merely  real  or 
perfect,  the  baton  was  magic.  There  stemed 
little  doubt  of  this  now.  It  held  invisible  pow- 
ers. Its  entrance  into  his  lite  signaled  changes 
that  would  stay  with  him  in  perpetuity;  bless- 
ing or  curse,  he  did  not  know,  or  even  care, 
really,  so  strong  was  its  power  to  chnrni  and 
change  him.  The  power  of  it  throbbed  into  his 
body  like  electric  drums.  It  vibrated  thnnigh 
his  hand  and  up  his  arm  and  into  his  hv.in, 
where  it  made  its  imprint,  a  thumbprint  -ind 


more  than  a  thumbprint,  a  mark  that  might  as 
well  have  been  an  image  of  Leroy's  own  DNA 
upon  his  soul. 

In  this  baton  lay  the  universe,  it  seemed  to 
Leroy,  its  every  secret  and  all  its  beauty.  Leroy 
wanted  to  twirl.  He  didn't  care  what  he  had 
said  before.  He  renounced  every  belief  he  had 
ever  held,  every  assertion  he  had  ever  made. 
He  didn't  mind  the  humiliation  of  changing 
his  mind,  of  chasing  a  girl's  dream.  The  baton 
was  the  living  bone  of  him.  Twirling  suddenly 
lay  at  the  marrow.  He  wanted  to  be  a  twirler, 
longed  to  be  one,  deep  down.  Somewhere  near 
the  beginning  of  the  universe  he  already  was  a 
twirler.  Twirling  was  his  identity,  his  life's  core. 
I  am  a  twirler,  he  thought,  whispered,  prayed, 
as  it  in  a  foreign  tongue  to  enhance  the  mys- 
tery: Ich  bin  ein  Twirler. 

His  heart  ached,  his  soul,  to  possess  a  baton, 
to  twirl  and  twirl  and  twirl  and  twirl,  endlessly, 
thnjugh  infinite  space  and  time,  until  the  purest 
part  of  his  very  self  became  known  to  him  and 
to  all  the  universe.  Twirl,  he  had  to  twirl,  for 
God's  holy  sake  I  twirl,  therefore  I  am.  ■ 
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ne  gardener  s  encount 
with  the  war  on  drms 


Last  season  was  a  strange  one  in  my 
garden,  notable  not  only  for  the  un- 
seasonably cool  and  wet 
weather — the  talk  of  gardeners  all 
over  New  England — but  also 
for  its  climate  of  paranoia. 
One  flower  was  the  cause:  a 
tall,  breathtaking  poppy, 
with  silky  scarlet  petals 
and  a  black  heart,  the 
growing  of  which,  I  dis- 
covered rather  too  late, 
is  a  felony  under  state 
and  federal  law.  Actual- 
ly, it's  not  quite  as  sim- 
ple as  that.  My  poppies 
were,  or  became,  felo- 
nious; another  gardener's 
might  or  might  not  be.  The 
legality  of  growing  opium 
poppies  (whose  seeds  are  sold 
under  many  names,  including  the 
breadseed  poppy,  Papaver  paeoniflo- 
rum,  and,  most  significantly,  Papaver  som- 
niferum)  is  a  tangled  issue,  turning  on  questions 
of  nomenclature  and  epistemology  that  it  took 


By  Michael  Pollan 
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me  the  better  part  of  the  summer  to  sort  out. 
But  before  I  try  to  explain,  let  me  offer  a 
friendly  warning  to  any  gardeners  who 
might  wish  to  continue  growing 
this  spectacular  annual:  the  less 
you  know  about  it,  the  better 
off  you  are,  in  legal  if  not 
horticultural  terms.  Be- 
cause whether  or  not  the 
opium  poppies  in  your 
garden  are  illicit  de- 
pends not  on  what  you 
do,  or  even  intend  to 
do,  with  them  but  very 
simply   on   what   you 
know      about      them. 
Hence  my  warning:  if 
you  have  any  desire  to 
grow  opium  poppies,  you 
would  be  wise  to  stop  read- 
ing right  now. 

As  for  me,  I'm  afraid  that,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  I'm  al- 
ready lost,  having  now  tasted  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit  of  poppy  knowledge.  Indeed,  the 
more  I  learned  about  poppies,  the  guiltier  my 
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poppies  became — and  the  more  teartul  <^rew  my 
days  and  to  some  extent  also  my  nights.  Until 
the  day  last  fall,  that  is,  when  I  finally  pulled 
out  my  poppies'  withered  stalks  and,  with  a 
tremendous  feeling  of  relief,  threw  them  on  the 
compost,  thereby  (I  hope)  rejoining  the  ranks 
of  gardeners  who  don't  worry  about  visits  from 
the  police. 

It  started  out  it  not  quite  innocently,  then 
legally  enough.  Or  at  least  that's  what  I  thought 
back  in  February,  when  I  added 
a  couple  of  poppy  varieties  (P. 
somniferum  as  well  as  P.  paeoni- 
florum  and  P.  rhoeas)  to  my  an- 
nual order  of  flowers  and  vegeta- 
bles from  the  seed  catalogues. 
But  the  state  of  popular  (and 
even  expert)  knowledge  about 
poppies  is  confused,  to  say  the 
least;  mis-  and  even  disinforma- 
tion is  rife.  I'd  read  in  Martha 
Stewart  Living  that  "contrary  to 
general  belief,  there  is  no  feder- 
al law  against  growing  P.  som- 
niferum." Before  planting,  I 
consulted  my  Taylor's  Guide  to 
Annuals,  a  generally  reliable 
reference  that  did  allude  to  the 
fact  that  "the  juice  ot  the  un- 
ripe pod  yields  opium,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  is  illegal  in 
the  United  States."  But  Taylor's 
said  nothing  worrisome  about 
the  plants  themselves.  1  figured 
that  if  the  seeds  could  be  sold 
legally  (and  1  found  somniferum 
on  offer  in  a  half-dozen  well- 
known  catalogues,  though  it 
was  not  always  sold  under  that 
name),  how  could  the  obvitjus 
next  step — i.e.,  planting  the 
seeds  according  to  the  directions  on  the  pack- 
et— possibly  be  a  federal  offense?  Were  this  the 
case,  you  would  think  there'd  at  least  be  a  dis- 
claimer in  the  catalogues. 

So  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  remain  safely 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  law  just  as  long  as  I 
didn't  attempt  to  extract  any  opium  from  my 
poppies.  Yet  I  have  to  confess  that  this  was  a 
temptation  I  grappled  with  all  last  summer.  You 
see,  I'd  become  curious  as  to  whether  it  was  in 
fact  possible,  as  I'd  recently  read,  for  a  gardener 
of  average  skills  to  obtain  a  narcotic  horn  a 
plant  grown  in  this  country  from  legally  avail- 
able seeds.  To  another  gardener  this  will  not 
seem  odd,  for  we  gardeners  are  like  that:  eager 
to  try  the  improbable,  to  see  it  we  can't  success- 
fully grow  an  artichoke  in  Zone  5  or  make  echi- 
nacea tea  from  the  roots  of  our  purple  coneflow- 
ers.  Deep  down  1  suspect  that  many  gardeners 


II.  Pip 


regard  themselves  as  mmor-league  alchemists, 
transforming  the  dross  of  compost  (and  water 
and  sunlight)  into  substances  of  rare  value  and 
beauty  and  power.  Also,  one  of  the  greatest  sat- 
isfactions of  gardening  is  the  independence  it 
can  corifer — from  the  greengrocer,  the  florist, 
the  pharmacist,  and,  for  some,  the  drug  dealer. 
One  does  not  have  to  go  all  the  way  "back  to 
the  land"  to  experience  the  satisfaction  of  pro- 
viding for  yourself  off  the  grid  of  the  national 
economy.  So,  yes,  1  was  curious 
to  know  if  I  could  make  opium 
at  home,  especially  if  I  could  do 
so  without  making  a  single  illic- 
it purchase.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  this  would  indeed  repre- 
sent a  particularly  impressive- 
sort  of  alchemy. 

I  wasn't  at  all  sure,  however, 
whether  I  was  prepared  to  go 
quite  that  far.  I  mean,  opium! 
I'm  not  eighteen  anymore,  or 
in  any  position  to  undertake 
such  a  serious  risk.  I  am  in  fact 
forty-two,  a  family  man  (as 
they  say)  and  homeowner 
whose  drug-taking  days  are  be- 
hind him.  Not  that  they  aren't 
sometimes  fondly  recalled,  the 
prevailing  cant  about  dru^ 
abuse  notwithstanding.  But 
now  I  have  a  kid  and  a  mort- 
gage and  a  Keogh.  There  is 
simply  no  place  in  my  grown- 
up, middle-class  lifestyle  for  an 
arrest  on  federal  narcotics 
charges,  much  less  for  the  for- 
feiture of  my  family's  house  and 
land,  which  often  accompanies 
such  an  arrest.  It  was  one 
thing,  1  reasoned,  to  grow  pop- 
pies; quite  another  to  manufacture  narcotics 
from  them.  1  figured  I  knew  where  the  line  be- 
tween these  two  deeds  fell,  and  felt  confident 
that  I  could  safely  toe  it. 

But  in  these  days  ot  the  American  drug  war. 
as  it  turns  out,  the  border  between  the  sunn> 
country  of  the  law-abiding — my  country!  — 
and  a  shadowy  realm  of  SWAT  teams,  manda 
tory  minimum  sentences,  asset  forfeitures,  ani 
ruined  lives  is  not  necessarily  where  om 
thinks  it  is.  One  may  even  cross  it  unawares. 
As  I  delved  into  the  horticulture  and  jurispru- 
dence of  the  opium  poppy  last  summer,  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  one  man,  a  contemporar\ 
and  a  fellow  journalist,  who  had  had  his  life 
pretty  well  wrecked  after  stepping  across  that 
very  border.  In  his  case,  though,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  it  was  the  border  that  did  the  mov- 
ing; he  was  arrested  on  charges  of  possessinfj 
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the  same  flowers  that  countless  thousands  ot 
Americans  are  right  now  growing  in  their  gar- 
dens and  keeping  in  vases  in  their  living  rooms. 
What  appears  to  have  set  him  apart  was  the 
fact  that  he  had  published  a  book  about  this 
flower  in  which  he  described  a  simple  method 
for  converting  its  seedpod  into  a  narcotic — 
knowledge  that  the  government  has  shown  it 
will  go  to  great  lengths  to  keep  quiet.  Just 
where  this  leaves  me,  and  this  article,  is,  well, 
the  subject  of  this  article. 

BI. 
efore  recounting  my  own  adventures 
among  the  poppies,  and  encounters 
with  the  poppy  police,  1  need  to  tell 
you  a  little  about  this  acquaintance,  since  he 
was  the  inspiration  for  my  own  experiments  in 
poppy  cultivation  as  well  as  the  direct  cause  of 
the  first  flush  of  my  paranoia.  His  name  is  Jim 
Hogshire.  He  first  came  to  my  attention  a  few 
years  ago,  when  this 
magazine  published  an  ex- 
cerpt from  Pills-a-go-go,  one 
of  the  wittier  and  more  in- 
formative of  the  countless 
"zines"  that  sprang  up  in 
the  early  Nineties,  when 
desktop  publishing  first 
made  it  possible  for  indi- 
viduals single-handedly  to 
publish  even  the  narrowest 
of  special-interest  periodi- 
cals. Hogshire's  own  special 
interest — his  passion,  real- 
ly— was  the  world  of  pharmaceuticals:  the 
chemistry,  regulation,  and  effects  of  licit  and  il- 
licit drugs.  Published  on  multicolored  stock 
more  or  less  whenever  Hogshire  got  around  to 
it.  Pills-a-go-go  printed  inside  news  about  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  alongside  firsthand  ac- 
counts of  Hogshire's  own  self- administered  drug 
experiments — "pill-hacking,"  he  called  it.  The 
zine  had  a  strong  libertarian-populist  bent,  and 
was  given  to  attacking  the  FDA,  DEA,  and 
AMA  with  gusto  whenever  those  institutions 
stood  between  the  American  people  and  their 
pills — pills  that  Hogshire  regarded  with  a  rever- 
ence bom  of  their  astounding  powers  to  heal  as 
well  as  to  alter  the  course  of  human  history  and, 
not  incidentally,  consciousness. 

Hogshire's  reports  on  his  drug  experiments 
made  for  amusing  reading.  I  particularly  re- 
member his  description,  reprinted  in  this 
magazine,  of  the  effects  of  a  deliberate  overdose 
of  Dextromethorphan  Hydrohromide,  or  DM,  a 
common  ingredient  in  over-the-counter  cough 
syrups  and  nighttime  cold  remedies.  After 
drinking  eight  ounces  of  Robitussin  DM, 


I  was  curious  to 
find,  out  if  I  could 
really  brew  opium 
at  home  without 
making  a  single 
illicit  purchase 


Hogshire  reported  waking  up  at  4:00  A.M.  and 
determining  that  he  should  now  shave  and  go 
to  Kinko's  to  get  some  copies  made. 

That  may  seem  normal,  hut  the  fact  was  that  / 
had  a  reptilian  brain.  My  whole  way  of  thinking 

and  perceiving  had  changed 

I  got  in  the  shower  and  shaved.  While  I  was 
shaving  I  "thought"  that  for  all  I  knew  I  was 
hacking  my  face  to  pieces.  Since  I  didn't  see  any 
blood  or  feel  any  pain  I  didn't  worry  about  it.  Had 
I  looked  down  and  seen  that  I  had  grown  another 
limb,  I  wouldn't  have  been  surprised  at  all;  1 

would  have  just  used  it 

The  world  became  a  binary  place  of  dark  and 
light,  on  and  off,  safety  and  danger.  ...  I  sat  at  my 
desk  and  tried  to  write  down  how  this  felt  so  1 
could  look  at  it  later.  1  wrote  down  the  word 
"Cro-Magnon."  I  was  very  aware  that  I  was 
stupid.  .  .  .  Luckily  there  were  only  a  couple  of 
people  in  Kinko's  and  one  of  them  was  a  friend. 
She  confirmed  that  my  pupils  were  of  different 
sizes.  One  was  out  of  round — 

I  knew  there  was  no  way  1  could  know  if  I  was 
correctly  adhering  to  social 
customs.  I  didn't  even  know 
how  to  modulate  my  voice. 
Was  I  talking  too  loud?  Did  I 
look  like  a  regular  person?  1 
understood  that  I  was  in- 
volved in  a  big  contraption 
called  civilization  and  that 
certain  things  were  expected 
of  me,  but  I  could  not  com- 
prehend what  the  hell  those 
things  might  be — 

I  found  being  a  reptile  kind 
of  pleasant.  I  was  content  to 
sit  there  and  monitor  my  sur- 
roundings. I  was  alert  hut  not  anxious.  Every  now 
and  then  I  would  do  a  "reality  check"  to  make  sure 
I  vvasn't  masturbating  or  strangling  someone,  he- 
cause  of  my  vague  awareness  that  more  was  ex- 
pected of  me  than  just  being  a  reptile — 

My  interest  in  Hogshire's  drug  journalism 
was  mild  and  strictly  literary;  as  I've  men- 
tioned, my  own  experiments  with  drugs  were 
past,  and  never  terribly  ambitious  to  begin 
with.  I'd  been  too  terrified  ever  to  try  hallu- 
cinogens, and  my  sole  experience  with  opiates 
had  accompanied  some  unpleasant  dental 
work.  I'd  grown  some  marijuana  once  in  the 
early  Eighties,  when  doing  so  was  no  big  deal, 
legally  speaking.  But  things  are  different  now: 
growing  a  handful  ot  marijuana  plants  today 
could  cost  me  my  freedom  and  my  house. 

We  may  not  hear  as  much  now  about  the  war 
on  drugs  as  we  did  ill  the  days  of  Nancy  Reagan, 
William  Bennett,  and  "Just  Say  No."  But  in  fact 
the  drug  war  continues  unabated;  if  anything, 
the  Clinton  Administration  is  waging  it  even 
more  intensely  than  its  predecessors,  having 
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spent  a  record  $15  billion  on  Jriij^  ontorccment 
last  year  and  added  federal  death  penalties  tor 
so-called  driifj  kingpins — a  category  detined  to 
include  large-scale  growers  of  marijuana.  Ever\- 
autumn,  police  helicopters 
equipped   with   infrared 
sensors  trace  regular  flight 
paths  over  the  farm  fields 
in  my  corner  of  New  Eng- 
land; just  the  t)ther  day 
they  spotted  thirty  mari- 
juana plants  tucked  into  a 
cornfield  up  the  road  from 
me,  less  than  a  hundred 
yards,  as  the  crow  flies, 
from  my  garden.  For  all  1 
know,    the    helicopters 
peered  down  into  my  gar- 
den on  their  way;  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
cently ruled  that  such  overflights  do  not  consti- 
tute an  illegal  search  of  one's  property,  one  of  a 
string  of  recent  rulings  that  have  strengthened 
the  government's  hand  in  fighting  the  drug  war. 

0\erflights  aiid  other  such  measures  have 
certainly  proved  an  effective  deterrent  with 
me.  And  anyway,  the  few  times  I've  had  access 
to  marijuana  in  the  last  few  years,  my  higgest 
problem  was  always  finding  the  time  to  smoke 
it.  Whatever  else  it  may  be,  recreational  drug 
use  is  a  leisure  activity,  and  leisure  is  something 
in  woefully  short  supply  at  this  point  in  my  life. 
No  small  part  of  the  pleasure  I  got  from  reading 
Hogshire's  drug  adventures  consisted  oi  nostal- 
gia for  a  time  when  1  could  set  aside  a  couple  of 
hours,  even  a  whole  day,  to  see  what  it  might 
feel  like  to  have  a  reptilian  brain. 

Nowadays  what  leisure  time  1  do  have  tends 
to  be  spent  in  the  garden,  a  passion  that  in  re- 
cent years  has  turned  into  a  profes- 
sional interest — 1  am,  among 
other  things,  a  garden  writer.  1 
mention  this  to  help  explain  the 
keen    interest    I    took    in    Jim 
Hogshire's  subsequent  project:  a 
somewhat  unconventional  treatise 
on  gardening  titled  Opium  /or  the 


Preparations  made 
from  opium  were 
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Victorian  medicine 

cabinet  as  aspirin 

is  in  ours 


tions)  or,  to  make  matters  even  easier,  to  ob 
tain  it  from  poppy  seedpods,  which  happen  to 
be  one  oi  the  more  popular  types  of  dried 
flowers  sold   in  florist  and  crafts  shops 

Whether  grown  or  pur-jj 
chased,  fresh  or  dried, 
these  seedpods  contain 
significant  quantities  of 
morphine,  codeine,  and 
thebaine,  the  principal 
alkaloids  found  in  opium. 
Hogshire's  claim  flew  in 
the  face  of  everything  I'd 
ever  heard  about  opium — 
that  the  "right"  kind  of 
poppies  grow  only  in  far- 
away places  like  the  Gold- 
en Triangle  of  Southeast 
Asia,  that  harvesting  opium  requires  vast 
cadres  of  peasant  workers  armed  with  special 
razc^r  blades,  and  that  the  extraction  of  opiates 
is  a  paiiisraking  and  coinplicated  process. 
Hogshire  made  it  sound  like  child's  play. 

In  addition  to  the  horticultural  advice.  Opi- 
um \o'(  the  Masses  offered  simple  recipes  for 
making  "poppy  tea"  from  either  store-bought  or 
homegrown  poppies,  and  Hogshire  reported 
that  a  cup  of  this  infusion  (which  is  apparently 
a  traditional  home  remedy  in  many  cultures) 
would  reliably  relieve  pain  and  aiixiety  and 
"produce  a  sense  of  well-being  and  relaxation." 
Bigger  doses  of  the  tea  would  produce  euphoria 
and  a  "waking  sleep"  populated  by  dreams  of  a 
terrific  vividness.  Hogshire  cautioned  that  the 
tea,  like  all  opiates,  was  addictive  if  taken  too 
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Masses,  published  in  1994  by  an 


outfit  in  Port  Townsend,  Washing- 
ton, called  Loompanics  Unlimited.         \ 
The  book's  astonishing  premise  is 
that  anyone  can  obtain  opiates, 
cheaply  and  safely  and  maybe  even 
legally — or  at  least  beneath  the  radar 
of  the  authorities,  who,  it  Hogshire 
was  to  be  believed,  were  overlooking 
something  rather  significant  in  their 
pursuit  of  the  war  on  drugs.  According 
to  Hogshire's  book,  it  is  possible  to  grow 
opium  from  legally  available  seeds  (he 
providei.1  detailed  horticultural  instruc- 
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many  days  in  a  row;  otherwise,  its  only  notable 
side  effect  was  constipation. 

As  for  the  legal  implications,  Hogshire  was 
encouragingly  vague:  "Opium,  the  juice  of  the 
poppy,  is  a  controlled  substance  but  it's  unclear 
how  illegal  the  plant  itself  is."  Here  is  how  I 
figured  one  might  be  able  to  toe  the  line  safely 
between  the  cultivation  of  opium  poppies,  rou- 
tine enough  in  the  gardening  world,  and  felony 
possession  of  opium:  if  opium  is  the  extruded 
sap  of  the  unripe  seedpod,  then  the  dried  heads 
used  to  make  tea  by  definition  did  not  involve 
one  with  opium.  Hogshire  didn't  go  quite  that 
far,  but  he  did  write  that  "it  is  unclear  whether 
it  is  illegal  to  brew  tea  from  poppies  you've  pur- 
chased legally  from  the 
store."  As  will  soon  become 
evident,  Jim  Hogshire  is  no  -r-     '        ■\' 

longer  unclear  on  either  of 
these  points. 

Last  winter  Hogshire's 
lively  little  paperback  joined 
the  works  of  Penelope  Hob- 
house  {On  Gardening), 
Gertrude  Jekyll  {Gardener's 
Testament),  and  Louise  Beebe 
Wilder  {Color  in  M}i  Garden) 
on  my  bedside  table.  Winter 
is  when  the  gardener  reads 
and  dreams  and  draws  up 
schemes  for  the  borders  he 
will  plant  come  spring,  and 
the  more  1  read  about  what 
the  ancient  Sumerians  had 
called  "the  flower  of  joy,"  the 
more  intriguing  the  prospect 
of  growing  poppies  in  my  garden  became,  aes- 
thetically as  well  as  pharmacologically.  From 
Hogshire  I  drifted  over  to  the  more  mainstream 
garden  writers,  many  of  whom  wrote  extrava- 
gantly of  opium  poppies — of  their  ephemeral 
outward  beauty  (for  the  blooms  last  but  a  day  or 
two)  and  their  dark  inward  mystery. 

"Poppies  have  cast  a  spell  over  gardeners  and 
artists  for  many  centuries,"  went  one  typical 
garden  writer's  lead;  this  was,  inevitably,  quick- 
ly followed  by  the  phrase  "dark  connotations  of 
the  opium  poppy."  But  nowhere  in  my  reading 
did  1  find  a  clear  statement  that  planting  Pa- 
paver  somniferum  would  put  a  gardener  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  law.  "When  grown  in  a  gar- 
den," one  authority  on  annuals  declared,  some- 
what ambiguously,  "the  cultivation  of  P.  som- 
niferum is  a  case  of  Honi  soft  qui  mal  y  pense. 
(Shame  to  him  who  thinks  ill.)"  In  general  the 
garden  writers  tended  to  ignore  or  gloss  over  the 
legal  issue  and  focus  instead  on  the  beauty  of 
somniferum,  which  all  concurred  was  exquisite. 

Reading  about  poppies  that  winter,  I  won- 
dered if  it  was  possible  to  untangle  the  flower's 
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physical  beauty  from  the  knowledge  of  its  nar- 
cotic properties.  It  seemed  to  me  that  even  the 
lady  garden  writers  who  (presumably)  would 
never  think  of  sampling  opium  had  been  sub- 
consciously influenced  by  its  mood-altering 
potential;  Louise  Beebe  Wilder  tells  us  that 
poppies  set  her  "heart  vibrating  with  their  way- 
wardness." Merely  to  gaze  at  a  poppy  was  to 
feel  dreamy,  to  judge  by  the  many  American 
Impressionist  paintings  of  the  flower,  or  from 
the  experience  of  Dorothy  and  company,  who 
you'll  recall  were  interrupted  on  their  journey 
through  Oz  when  they  passed  out  in  a  field  of 
scarlet  poppies.  If  ever  there  was  an  innocent 
angle  from  which  to  gaze  at  the  opium  poppy, 
our  culture  seems  long  ago  to 
have  forgotten  where  it  is. 
'    •■■;'■■•■•,  gy  j^Q^  I  [Qo  was  falling 

under  the  spell  of  the  opium 
poppy.  I  dug  out  my  college 
edition  of  De  Quincey's  Con- 
fessions of  an  English  Opium- 
Eater,  and  I  reread  Coleridge's 
descriptions  of  his  opium 
dreams  (".  .  .  how  divine  that 
repose  is,  what  a  spot  of  en- 
chantment, a  green  spot  of 
fountains  and  flowers  and 
trees  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
waste  of  sands").  I  read  ac- 
counts of  the  Opium  Wars,  in 
which  England  went  to  war 
for  no  loftier  purpose  than  to 
keep  China's  harbors  open  to 
opium  clipper  ships  bound 
from  India,  whose  colonial 
economy  depended  on  opium  exports.  I  read 
about  nineteenth-century  medicine,  in  whose 
arsenal  opium — usually  in  the  form  of  a  tincture 
called  laudanum — was  easily  the  most  impor- 
tant weapon.  In  part  this  was  because  the  prin- 
cipal goal  of  medical  care  at  that  time  was  not 
so  much  to  cure  illness  as  to  relieve  pain,  and 
there  was  (and  is)  no  better  painkiller  than  opi- 
um and  its  derivatives.  But  opium-based  prepa- 
rations were  also  used  to  treat,  or  prevent,  a 
great  variety  of  ills,  including  dysentery,  malar- 
ia, tuberculosis,  cough,  insomnia,  anxiety,  and 
even  colic  in  infants.  (Since  opium  is  extremely 
bitter,  nursing  mothers  would  induce  babies  to 
ingest  it  by  smearing  the  medicine  on  their  nip- 
ples.) Regarded  as  "God's  own  medicine," 
preparations  of  opium  were  as  common  in  the 
Victorian  medicine  cabinet  as  aspirin  is  in  ours. 
Is  there  another  flower  that  has  had  any- 
where near  the  opium  poppy's  impact  on  histo- 
ry and  literature?  In  the  nineteenth  century, 
especially,  the  poppy  played  as  crucial  a  role  in 
the  course  of  events  as  petroleum  has  played  in 
our  own  century:  opium  was  the  basis  of  na- 
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tional  economics,  a  staple  ot  medicine,  an  es- 
sential item  ot  trade,  a  spur  to  the  Romantic 
revolution  in  poetry,  even  a  casus  belli. 

Yet  I  had  to  canvass  dozens  of  friends  before 
1  found  one  who'd  actually  tried  it;  opium  in  its 
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smokable  form  is  apparently  all  hut  impossible 
to  obtain  today,  no  doubt  because  smugf^ling 
heroin  is  so  much  easier  and  more  lucrative. 
(One  unintended  consequence  of  the  war  on 
drugs  has  been  to  increase  the  potency  of  all  il- 
licit drugs:  garden-variety  marijuana  has  given 
way  to  powerful  new  strains  of  sinsemilla;  and 
powdered  cocaine,  to  crack.)  The  friend  who 
had  once  smoked  opium  smiled  wistfully  as  he 
recalled  the  long-ago  afternoon:  "The  dreams! 
The  dreams!"  was  all  he  would  say.  When  1 
pressed  him  for  a  more  detailed  account,  he  re- 
ferred me  to  Robert  Bulwer-Lytton,  the  Victo- 
rian poet,  whoM  likened  the  effect  to  having 
one's  soul  rubbed  down  with  silk. 

There  was  no  question  that  I  would  have 
to  try  to  griiw  it,  it  only  as  a  historical  curiosi- 
ty. Okay,  not  only  that,  but  that  too.  Again, 
you  have  to  understand  the  gardener's  men- 
tality. I  once  grew  Jenny  Lind  melons,  a  pop- 
ular nineteenth-century  variety  named  for 
the  most  tami)us  soprano  ot  the  time,  just  to 
see  it  I  could  grow  them,  but  also  to  glean 
some  idea  (^t  what  the  word  "melon"  might 
have  conjured  in  the  mind  ot  Walt  Whitman 
or  Chester  Arthur.  1  planted  an  heirloom  ap- 
ple tree,  "Esopus  Spitzenberg,"  simply  because 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  planted  it  at  Monticel- 
lo,  declaring  it  the  "finest  eating  apple  in  the 
world."  Gardening  is,  among  other  things,  an 
exercise  ot  the  historical  imagination,  and  I 
was  by  now  eager  to  stare  into  the  black  heart 
of  an  opium  poppy  with  my  own  eyes. 

So  1  began  studying  the  tJower  sections  ot  the 
seed  catalogues,  which  by  February  formed  a 
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foot-high  pile  on  my  desk.  1  tound  "breadseed 
poppies"  (wh(«e  seeds  are  used  in  baking)  for 
sale  in  Seeds  Bliim,  a  catalogue  of  heirloom 
plants  from  Idaho,  and  several  double  varieties 
(that  is,  flowers  with  multiple  petals)  described 
as  Papaver  paeoniflorum  in  the  cata- 
logue ot  Thompson  &  Morgan,  the 
British  seed  merchants.  Burpee  carries 
a  breadseed  poppy  called  "Peony  Flow- 
ered," whose  blooms  resemble  "ruffled 
pom-poms."  In  Park's,  a  large,  mid- 
market  seed  catalogue  from  South 
Carolina  (their  covers  invariably  fea- 
ture scrubbed  American  children 
arranged  in  a  sea  of  flowers  and  vegeta- 
bles), I  found  a  white  double  poppy 
called  "White  Cloud"  and  identified  as 
''Papaver  somniferum  paeoniflorum"  Al- 
though 1  didn't  knt)w  it  at  the  time,  all 
these  poppies  turn  out  to  be  strains  ot 
Papaver  somniferum. 

In  Cook's,  the  catalogue  from 
which  I  usually  order  my  seeds  for  sal- 
ad greens  and  exotic  vegetables,  1 
found  paeoniflorum  and  rhoeas,  as  well 
as  two  intriguing  varieties  of  somniferum:  "Sin 
gle  Danish  Flag,"  a  tall  poppy  that,  judging 
from  the  catalogue  copy,  closely  resembles  the 
classic  scarlet  poppies  I'd  read  about  and  seen 
in  Impressionist  paintings;  and  "Hens  and 
Chicks,"  about  which  the  catalogue  was  par- 
ticularly enthusiastic:  "the  large  lavender 
blooms  are  a  wonderful  prelude  to  the  seed 
pods,  which  are  striking  in  a  dried  arrange- 
ment. A  large  central  pod  (the  hen)  is  sur 
rounded  by  dozens  of  tiny  pods  (the  chicks)." 
More  to  the  point,  Hogshire  had  indicated  in 
Opium  for  the  Masses  that  "Hens  and  Chicks" 
might  prove  especially  potent. 

This  was  an  issue  I  had  wondered  about:  the 
ornamental  varieties  on  sale  in  the  catalogues 
had  obviously  been  bred  for  their  visual  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  breadseed  poppies,  culinary  qual 
ities.  It  seemed  likely  that,  as  breeders  concen 
trated  on  these  traits  to  the  neglect  of  others, 
the  morphine  and  codeine  content  of  these 
poppies  might  have  dwindled  to  nothing.  So 
what  were  the  best  varieties  to  plant  for  opiates! 
I  couldn't  very  well  pose  this  question  to  my 
usual  sources  in  the  gardening  world — to  Dora 
Galitzki,  the  horticulturist  who  answers  the 
help  line  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
or  to  Shepherd  Ogden,  the  knowledgeable  and 
helpful  proprietor  of  Cook's.  So  I  tried,  through 
a  mutual  friend,  to  get  in  touch  with  Jim 
Hogshire  himself.  I  e-mailed  him,  explaining 
what  I  was  up  to  and  asking  for  rccommenda 
tions  as  to  the  best  poppy  varieties  as  well  as 
for  advice  on  cultivation.  As  I  would  do  with 
any  fellow  flower  enthusiast,  I  asked  him  if  he 
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had  any  seeds  he  might  he  wilUng  to  share  with 
me  and  told  him  about  the  varieties  I'd  found 
in  the  catalogues.  "How  can  I  be  confident  that 
these  seeds — which  have  obviously  been  bred 
and  selected  for  their  ornamental  qualities — 
will  'work'?" 

As  it  turned  out,  I  picked  the  wrong  time  to 
ask.  One  morning  a  few  days  later,  and  before 
I'd  had  any  response  to  my  e-mail,  I  got  a  call 
from  our  mutual  friend  saying  that  Hogshire 
had  been  arrested  in  Seattle  and  was  being 
held  in  the  city  jail  on  felony  drug  charges.  It 
seems  that  on  March  6  a  Seattle  Police  Depart- 
ment SWAT  team  had  burst  into  Hogshire's 
apartment,  armed  with  a  search  warrant  claim- 
ing that  he  was  running  a  "drug  lab."  Hogshire 
and  his  wife,  Heidi,  were  held  in  handcuffs 
while  the  police  conducted  a  six-hour  search 
that  yielded  a  jar  of  prescription  pills,  a  few 
firearms,  and  several  bunches  of  dried  poppies 
wrapped  in  cellophane.  The  poppies  had  evi- 
dently come  from  a  florist,  but  Hogshire  was 
nevertheless  charged  with  "possession  of  opium 
poppy,  with  intent  to  manufacture  and  distrib- 
ute." The  guns  were  legal,  but  one  was  cited  in 
the  indictment  as  an  "enhancement":  another 
product  of  the  drug  war  is  the  fact  that  the 
penalties  on  some  narcotics  charges  rise  steeply 
when  the  crime  "involves"  a  firearm,  even 
when  that  firearm  is  legal  or  registered.  Neither 
Jim  nor  Heidi  Hogshire  had  ever  been  arrested 
before.  Now  Jim  was  being  held  on  $10,000 
bail;  Heidi,  on  $2,000.  If  convicted,  Jim  faced 
ten  years  in  prison;  Heidi  faced  a  two-year  sen- 
tence on  a  lesser  charge. 

Forgive  me  for  the  sudden  upwelling  of  naked 
self-interest,  but  all  I  could  think  about  was  that 
e-mail  of  mine,  buried  somewhere  on  the  hard 
drive  of  Hogshire's  computer,  which  no  doubt 
was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  police  forensics 
unit.  Or  maybe  the  message  had  been  intercept- 
ed somehow,  part  of  a  DEA  tap  on  Hogshire's 
phone  or  a  surveillance  of  his  e-mail  account.  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  stupidity!  Suddenly  I 
thought  I  could  feel  the  dull  tug  of  the  under- 
world's undertow,  felt  as  if  I'd  been  somehow  im- 
plicated in  something,  though  exactly  what  that 
might  be  I  couldn't  say.  Yet  my  confidence  that 
1  stood  firmly  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  law  had 
been  shaken.  They  had  my  name. 

But  this  was  crazy,  paranoid  thinking,  wasn't 
it?  After  all,  I  hadn't  done  anything,  except  or- 
der some  flower  seeds  and  write  a  mildly  sug- 
gestive piece  of  e-mail.  As  for  Hogshire,  surely 
there  had  to  be  more  to  this  bust  than  a  bunch 
of  dried  poppies;  it  didn't  make  any  sense.  I 
asked  our  mutual  friend  if  he  would  be  in 
[touch  with  Hogshire  anytime  soon,  because  I 
iwas  eager  to  talk  to  him,  to  learn  more  about 
jKis  peculiar  case. 


"Also,"  I  added,  as  casually  as  I  could  man- 
age, "would  you  mind  asking  him  whether  he's 
gotten  any  e-mail  from  me.'" 

y  poppy  seeds  arrived  a  couple 
of  weeks  later.  My  plan  was  to 
sow  them,  see  if  I  could  get 
flowers  and  pods,  and  decide  only  then 
whether  to  proceed  any  further.  I'd  been 
spooked  by  Hogshire's  arrest,  doubly  spooked 
to  learn  from  our  friend  that  in  fact  he  had 
never  received  my  e-mail — undelivered  e-mail 
being  highly  unusual  in  my  experience.  But  I 
still  had  little  reason  to  doubt  that  growing 
poppies  for  ornamental  purposes  was  legal,  and 
so  on  an  unseasonably  warm  afternoon  in  the 
first  week  of  April  I  planted  my  seeds — two 
packets,  each  containing  a  thimbleful  of  gray- 
ish-blue specks.  They  looked  exactly  like  what 
they  were:  poppy  seeds,  the  same  ones  you  find 
on  a  kaiser  roll  or  a  bagel.  (In  fact,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  germinate  poppy  seeds 
bought  from  the  supermarket's 
spice  aisle.  Also,  eating  such 
seeds  prior  to  taking  a  drug  test 
can  produce  a  positive  result.) 

I'd  prepared  a  tiny  section  of 
my  garden,  an  area  where  the 
soil  is  especially  loamy  and, 
somewhat  more  to  the  point, 
several  old  apple  trees  block 
the  view  from  the  road.  Pa- 
paver  somniferum  is  a  hardy 
annual  that  grows  best  in 
cool  conditions,  so  it  isn't 
necessary  to  wait  for  the 
last  frost  date  to  sow;  I 
read  that  in  the  South,  in 
fact,  gardeners  sow  their 
poppies  in  late  fall  and  win- 
ter them  over.  Sowing  is  a 
simple  matter  of  broadcast- 
ing, or  tossing,  the  seeds  over 
the  surface  of  the  cultivated 
soil  and  watering  them  in; 
since  the  seeds  are  so  tiny, 
there's  no  need  to  cover  them, 
but  it  is  a  good  idea  to  mix  the 
seeds  with  a  handful  of  sand  in 
order  to  spread  them  as  evenly  as 
possible  over  the  planting  area. 

Within  ten  days  my  soil  had 
sprouted  a  soft  grass  of  slender 
green  blades  half  an  inch  high. 
These  were  soon  followed  by  the  poppies'  first 
set  of  true  leaves,  which  are  succulent  and 
spiky,  not  unlike  those  of  a  loose-leaf  lettuce. 
The  color  is  a  pale,  vegetal,  green-tinged  blue, 
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and  the  foliage  is  slightly  diisteJ-looking; 
"glaucous"  is  the  horticultural  term  K)r  it. 

The  poppies  came  up  in  thick  clumps  that 
would  clearly  need  thinning.  The  problem 
was,  how  m.uc}\  thinning,  and  when? 
Hogshire's  book  was  vague  on  this  point,  sug- 
gesting a  spacing  of  anywhere  from  six  inches 
to  two  feet  between  plants.  My  "straight"  gar- 
dening books  advised  six  to  eight  inches,  but  I 
realized  that  their  recommendations  assumed 
that  the  gardener's  chief  interest  was  flowers. 
I,  of  course,  was  less  inter- 
ested in  floriferousness 
than  in,  um,  big  juicy 
pods.  Eventually  I  called 
one  of  the  seed  companies 
that  sell  poppies  and  deli- 
cately asked  about  opti- 
mal spacing,  "assuming  for 
the  sake  of  argument 
someone  wanted  to  maxi- 
mize the  size  and  quality 
of  his  poppy  heads."  1 
don't  think  I  aroused  any 
suspicion  from  the  person 
I  talked  to,  who  advised  a  minimum  of  eight 
inches  between  plants. 

Around  the  time  I  first  thinned  my  poppies, 
late  in  May,  a  friend  who  knew  ot  my  new  hor- 
ticultural passion  sent  me  a  newspaper  clipping 
that  briefly  stopped  me  in  my  tracks.  It  was  a 
gardening  column  by  C.  Z.  Guest  in  the  New 
Yoric  ?oit  that  carried  the  headline  JUST  SAY  NO 
TO  POPPIES.  Guest  wrote  that  although  opium 
poppy  seeds  are  legal  to  possess  and  sell,  "the 
live  plants  (or  even  dried,  dead  ones)  tall  into 
the  same  legal  category  as  cocaine  and  heroin." 
This  seemed  very  hard  to  believe,  and  the  fact 
that  the  source  was  a  socialite  writing  in  a 
tabloid  not  known  for  its  veracity  made  me  in- 
clined to  disregard  it. 

But  1  guess  my  confidence  had  been  under- 
mined, because  1  decided  it  wouldn't  hurt  to 
make  sure  Guest  was  wrong.  1  put  in  a  call  to 
the  local  barracks  of  the  state  police.  Without 
giving  my  name,  1  told  the  officer  who  an- 
swered the  phone  that  I  was  a  gardener  here  in 
town  and  wanted  to  double-check  that  the 
poppies  in  my  garden  were  legal. 

"Poppies.'  Not  a  prt^blem.  Poppies  have  been 
declared  a  flower." 

1  told  him  the  ones  1  had  planted  were  la- 
beled somnijarum ,  and  that  a  neighbor  had  told 
me  that  that  meant  they  were  opium  poppies. 

"What  color  are  they.'  Are  they  orange?" 
This  (.tidn't  seem  especially  relevant;  I'd  read 
that  opium  poppies  could  be  white,  purple,  scar- 
let, lavender,  and  black,  as  well  as  a  reddish- 
orange.  1  told  him  that  mine  were  bcuh  laven- 
der and  rei.1. 
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This  was  my  first 
taste  of  what  civil - 

liberties  lawyers 

refer  to  as  "the 

drugs  exception  to 

the  Bill  of  Rights" 


"Those  are  ntit  illegal.  I've  got  the  orange 
ones  in  my  garden.  About  two  feet  tall,  came 
with  the  house.  What  you've  got  to  understand 
is  that  all  poppies  have  some  opium  in  them. 
It's  only  a  problem  it  you  start  to  manufacture 
opium." 

"Like  if  I  slit  open  a  head?" 
"Nah,  you  can  cut  one  of  them  open  and 
look  inside.  It's  only  if  you  do  it  with  intent  to 
sell  or  profit." 

"But  what  if  1  had  a  (ot  oi  them?" 

"Say  you  planted  two 
acres  of  poppies — just  for 
scenery  looks?  It's  not  a 
problem — until  you  start 
manufacturing." 

I  was  happy  to  have 
the  state  trooper's  okay, 
but  by  now  a  seed  of 
doubt  had  been  planted 
in  my  mind.  Whether  it 
was  C.  Z.  Guest  or  the 
waylaid  e-mail — that  stu- 
pid, incriminating  query 
careening  unencrypted 
through  cyberspace — I'd  started  to  get  the 
willies  about  my  poppies.  A  mild  case,  to  be 
sure — except  for  one  harrowing  night  in  May 
when  I  was  caught  in  the  grip  of  a  near-night- 
mare. In  my  dream  I  awake  to  the  sound  of 
police  car  doors  slamming  out  in  front  of  my; 
house,  followed  by  footsteps  on  the  porch.  I 
leap  out  of  bed  and  race  out  the  back  door  in- 
to the  garden  to  destroy  the  evidence.  I  start 
eating  my  poppies,  which  in  the  dream  are  al- 
ready dried,  dry  as  dust  in  fact,  but  I  stuff  the 
pods  and  the  stems  and  the  leaves  into  my 
mouth  as  fast  as  I  possibly  can.  The  chewing  is 
horrible,  Sisyphean,  the  swallowing  almost 
impossible;  I  feel  like  1  am  eating  my  way 
through  a  vast  desert  of  plant  material,  racing 
madly  to  beat  the  clock. 

My  first  impulse  on  waking  was  to  rip  out  my 
poppies  right  away.  My  second  impulse  was  to 
laugh:  so  this  was  my  first  opium  dream. 
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len  Jim  Hogshire  entered  my  life, 
in  April,  my  poppies  were  six 
inches  tall  and  thriving,  their  bed 
a  deep,  lush  carpet  of  serrated  green.  I'd  heard 
that  Hogshire  had  raised  bail,  and  our  mutual 
friend  was  trying  to  put  us  in  touch;  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  him  about  his  case,  which  I  was  now 
thinking  of  writing  about,  but  I  also  still  hoped 
to  pick  up  some  horticultural  tips.  I  couldn't 
phone  Hogshire,  because  he'd  been  thrown  out 
of  his  apartment.  It  seems  that  Washington,  like 
many  states,  has  a  law  under  which  tenants 


charged  with  drug  crimes  may  be  summarily 
evicted;  after  the  bust,  someone  from  the  sher- 
iffs office  had  paid  Hogshire's  landlady  a  visit, 
notifying  her  of  her  "rights"  in  this  regard  and 
urging  her  to  serve  the  Hogshires  with  an  evic- 
tion notice.  It  sounded  to  me  like  a  violation  ot 
Hogshire's  right  to  due  process — after  all,  he 
hadn't  been  found  guilty  of  anything.  This  was 
my  first  introduction  to  what  civil-liberties 
lawyers  have  taken  to  calling  "the  drugs  excep- 
tion to  the  Bill  of  Rights."  Over  the  past  several 
years,  in  cases  involving  drugs,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  repeatedly  upheld  the  government's 
new  crop  of  laws,  penalties,  and  police  tactics, 
thereby  narrowing  the  scope  of  due  process  as 
well  as  long-established  protections  against  ille- 
gal search,  double  jeopardy,  and  entrapment. 

Hogshire  began  calling  me  at  odd  hours  of 
the  day  and  night.  He  sounded  like  a  man  who 
had  been  brought  to  the  end  of  his  tether,  edgy 
and  distrustful;  disquisitions  on  Papaver 
nomenclature  drifted 
into  diatribes  about 
the  indignities  his  pet 
birds  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  po- 
lice. The  voice  on  the 
phone  was  a  far  cry 
from  the  urbane  and 
funny  character  I'd 
been  reading  in  Pills-a- 
go-go.  But  then,  Hog- 
shire's bust  had  left 
him  broke  and  home- 
less, bouncing  from 
one  friend's  couch  to 
another,  and  adrift  on 
uncharted  legal  wa- 
ters— for  no  one  had 
ever  been  prosecuted 
before  for  possessing 
dried  poppies  bought 
from  a  florist.  Much  of 
what  he  told  me 
sounded  paranoid  and 
crazy,  an  improbable 
nightmare  featuring  a 
"snitch  letter"  to  the 
police  from  a  disgrun- 
tled houseguest;  a 
search  warrant  alleg- 
ing, among  other  things,  that  Hogshire  was 
making  narcotics  out  of  Sudafed(!);  and  a  po- 
lice officer  who  waved  Hogshire's  writings  in 
his  face  and  asked,  "With  what  you  write, 
weren't  you  expecting  this?"  Listening  to 
Hogshire's  fantastic  account  over  the  phone 
made  me  more  than  a  little  skeptical,  and  yet 
everything  he  told  me  I  subsequently  found 
confirmed  in  the  court  records. 


According  to  documents  filed  by  the  prose- 
cutor's office,  it  was  indeed  an  informant's  let- 
ter that  led  to  the  March  6  raid  on  the 
Hogshires'  apartment;  the  letter,  sent  to  the 
Seattle  police  by  a  man  named  Bob  Black,  was 
cited  along  with  Hogshire's  published  writings 
as  "probable  cause"  in  the  search  warrant.  Bob 
Black  is  the  disgruntled  houseguest,  the  black 
hat  in  Hogshire's  bizarre  tale.  A  fellow  Loom- 
panics  author  {The  Abolition  of  Work  and  Other 
Essays),  Black  is  a  self-described  anarchist 
whom  the  Hogshires  met  for  the  first  time 
when  he  arrived  to  spend  the  iiight  on  Febru- 
ary 10;  Loompanics  owner  Mike  Hoy  had  asked 
the  Hogshires  if,  as  a  persorial  favor,  they'd  be 
willing  to  put  Black  up  in  their  apartment 
while  he  was  in  Seattle  on  assignment. 

The  evening  went  very  badly.  Accounts  dif- 
fer on  the  particulars,  as  well  as  on  the  chemi- 
cal catalysts  involved,  but  an  argument  about 
religion  (Hogshire  is  a  Muslim)  somehow  de- 
generated into  a  scuf- 
fle in  which  Black 
grabbed  Heidi  Hog- 
shire around  the 
throat  and  Jim  threat- 
ened his  guest  with  a 
loaded  M-1  rifle.  Ten 
days  later,  Black  wrote 
to  the  Seattle  police 
narcotics  unit  "to  in- 
form you  of  a  drug 
laboratory  .  .  .  m  the 
apartment  of  Jim 
Hogshire  and  Heidi 
Faust  Hogshire."  The 
letter,  a  denunciation 
worthy  of  a  sans- 
culotte, deserves  to  be 
quoted  at  length. 

The  Hogshires  are  ad- 
dicted to  opium,  which 
they  consume  as  a  tea 
and  hy  smoking.  In  a  few 
hours  on  February  10/11 
I  saw  Jim  Hogshire  drink 
several  quarts  of  the  tea, 
and    his    wife    smaller 
amounts.  He  also  took 
Dexadrine  and  Ritalin 
several  times.  They  have 
a  vacuum  pump  and  other  drug-manufacturing 
tech.  Hogshire  told  me  he  was  working  out  a  way 
to  manufacture  heroin  from  Sudafed. 

Hogshire  is  the  author  of  the  hook  Opium  tor 
the  Masses  which  explains  how  to  grow  opium 
and  how  to  produce  it  from  the  fresh  plant  or 
from  seeds  obtainable  from  artist-supply  stores. 
His  own  consumption  is  so  huge  that  he  must  he 
growing  it  somewhere.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  parts  of 
his  hook.  He  also  publishes  a  magazine  Pills  a  Go 
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do  unJer  an  .ilia>  promoting  the  tr.uiJiilent  ac- 
quisitioii  and  rccrLMtu>iial  consumption  ot  con- 
trolled driiys. 

Should  yiHi  ever  pay  the  Hogshires  a  visit,  you 
should  know  that  they  keep  an  M-1  rifle  leaning 
against  the  wall  near  the  computer. 

Largely  on  rhe  strength  cit  this  letter,  the  po- 
lice were  ahle  to  get  a  magistrate  to  sign  a 
search  warrant  and  raid  the  Hogshires'  apart- 
ment. It  was  c]uarter  to  seven  in  the  evening, 
and  Jim  Hogshire  was  reading  a  hook  in  his  li\- 
ing  room  when  he  heard  the  knock  at  the  door; 
the  instant  he  answered  it  he  fourid  himself 
thrown  up  against  a  wall.  Heidi,  who  was  at  the 
grocery  store  at  the  time,  arrived  home  to  find 
her  hushand  in  handcuffs  and  a  SWAT  team, 
outfitted  in  hlack  ninja  suits,  ransacking  her 
apartment.  The  SWAT  team  was  so  large — 
twenty  officers,  hy  Jim's  estimate — that  only  a 
few  could  fit  into  the  one-hedroom  apartment 
at  a  time;  the  rest  lined  up  in  the  hall  outside. 

"Do  you  puhlish  this.'"  Jim  recalls  one  officer 
demanding  to  know,  as  he  waved  a  copy  of 
Pilh-a-go-go  in  his  face.  And  then,  "Where's 
your  poppy  patch?"  Jim  pointed  out  that  it  was 
wintertitne  and  asked  the  officer,  "Why  should 
I  grow  poppies  when  they're  on  sale  in  the 
stores?" 

"You're  lying." 

This  particular  SWAT  team  specialized  in 


raiding  drug  lahs,  which  tiiay  have  heen  what 
they  expected  to  find  in  the  Hogshires'  apart- 
ment. They  had  to  settle,  however,  for  dried 
poppies:  a  sealed  cardboard  box  containing  ten 
hunches  wrapped  in  cellophane.  The  police  re- 
fused tg  helieve  that  Hogshire  had  bought 
thctn  frotn  a  store.  The  police  also  found  the 
vacuum  pump  Black  had  tnentioned  (though 
they  didn't  bother  to  seize  it),  the  jar  of  pills, 
two  rifles  and  three  pistols  (all  legal),  a  ther- 
mite flare  that  Hogshire  had  bought  at  a  gun 
shtjw,  a  box  of  test  tubes,  and  several  copies  of 
Opium  for  the  Masses. 

The  Hogshires  spent  three  harrowing  days  in 
jail  before  learning  of  the  charges  filed  against 
them.  Heidi  was  charged  with  possession  of  a 
Schedule  II  controlled  substance:  the  opium 
poppies.  Jim  was  charged  with  "possession  of 
opium  poppy,  with  intent  to  manufacture  or 
distribute,"  an  offense  that,  with  the  firearms 
enhancement,  carries  a  ten-year  sentence. 

At  a  preliminary  hearing  in  April,  Jim 
Hogshire  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  before 
a  judge  who  raised  a  skeptical  eyebrow  at  the 
charges  filed  against  him.  The  hearing  had  its 
comic  moments.  In  support  of  the  government's 
assertion  that  Hogshire  had  intent  to  distribute, 
the  prosecutor,  apparently  unfamiliar  with  the 
literary  reference,  cited  the  title  of  his  book: 
"It's  not  called  'Opium  for  Me,'  'Opium  for  My 
Friends,'  or  'Opium  for  Anyone  I  Know.'  It's 
called  'Opium  for  the  Masses.'  Which  indicates 
that  it's  opium  for  a  lot  of  people." 

The  judge,  a  man  who  evidently  knew  a 
thing  or  two  about  gardeniiig,  found  the  lan- 
guage in  the  indictment  particularly  dubious: 
the  state  had  accused  Hogshire  not  of  manufac- 
turing opium  hut  of  manufacturing  opium  pop- 
pies. "How  do  you  manufacture  an  opiuin  pop- 
py?" the  judge  asked,  and  then  answered  his 
own  question:  "You  propagate  them — it's  the 
only  way."  By  "propagate"  the  judge  meant 
planting  and  growing,  yet,  as  he  pointed  out, 
the  state  had  presented  no  evidence  that 
Hogshire  had  been  doing  any  such  thing.  "If 
you  had  him  with  a  field  of  poppies,  then  I 
think  you've  got  him  propagating  them  in 
some  way.  Particularly  with  the  cut  poppies 
and  extracting  the  chemical."  But  without  evi- 
dence that  Hogshire  had  actually  grown  the 
poppies,  the  judge  reasoned,  there  was  no  basis 
tor  the  manutacturirig  charge. 

The  prosecutor  sought  to  recover  by  citing 
snapshots  seized  in  the  raid  that  showed 
Hogshire  in  an  unidentified  garden  with  live 
poppies  whose  heads  had  been  slit;  he  also 
claimed  that  "there  are  poppies  outside  of  his 
apartment."  (There  may  have  been  an  element 
of  truth  to  this:  according  to  Hogshire,  his 
landlady  had  had  opium  poppies  in  her  gar- 
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den — though  in  early  March,  at  the  time  of  the 
raid,  it  would  have  been  too  early  in  the  season 
for  them  to  have  come  up.) 

The  judge  was  unpersuaded:  "Can  you  tell 
me  whether  those  are  the  relevant  genus  and 
species?  My  mom  has  poppies  outside  of  her 
house."  The  prosecutor 
could  not  satisfy  the  judge 
on  this  point,  so  the  judge 
granted  the  defense's  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  the  sole 
charge  against  Hogshire. 

One  might  think  that 
this  would  have  been  the 
end  of  Jim  Hogshire's  or- 
deal. But  the  state  evi- 
dently wasn't  through 
with  him,  for  in  June,  after 
dropping  charges  against 
Heidi  in  exchange  for  a 
statement  asserting  that  everything  seized  in 
the  raid  belonged  to  her  husband,  the  prosecu- 
tor refiled  charges — this  time  for  simple  posses- 
sion of  opium  poppies — and  also  added  a  new 
felony  count  to  the  amended  indictment:  pos- 
session of  an  "explosive  device,"  citing  the 
thermite  flare  found  during  the  raid.  An  ar- 
raignment on  the  new  charges  was  scheduled 
for  June  28.  When  Hogshire  failed  to  appear,  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest. 


It  didn't  matter 

one  bit  whether  I 

went  on  to  harvest 

my  poppies:  I  had 

already  crossed 

the  line 
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I  read  through  the  court  papers  with  a 
mounting  sense  of  personal  panic,  for  the 
squabble  in  the  Seattle  courtroom  did 
not  in  any  way  seem  to  challenge  the  underly- 
ing fact  that  growing  or  possessing  opium  pop- 
pies was  apparently  grounds  for  prosecution.  I 
called  Hogshire's  attorney,  who  confirmed  as 
tmuch  and  directed  me  to  the  text  of  the  Federal 
Controlled  Substances  Act  of  1970. 

The  language  of  the  statute  was  distressingly 
clear.  Not  only  opium  but  "opium  poppy  and 
poppy  straw"  are  defined  as  Schedule  II  con- 
trolled substances,  right  alongside  PCP  and  co- 
caine. The  prohibited  poppy  is  defined  as  a 
"plant  of  the  species  Papaver  somniferum  L., 
except  the  seed  thereof,"  and  poppy  straw  is 
defined  as  "all  parts,  except  the  seeds,  of  the 
opium  poppy,  after  mowing."  In  other  wiirds, 
dried  poppies. 

Section  841  of  the  act  reads,  "[l]t  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  knowingly  or  inten- 
tionally ...  to  manufacture,  distribute,  or  dis- 
pense, or  possess  with  intent  to  manufacture, 
distribute,  or  dispense"  opium  poppies.  The  de- 
finition of  "manufacturing"  includes  propagat- 
ing— i.e.,  growing.  Three  things  struck  me  as 
noteworthy  about  the  language  of  the  statute. 


The  first  was  that  it  goes  out  of  its  way  to  state 
that  opium  poppy  seeds  are,  in  fact,  legal,  pre- 
sumably because  of  their  legitimate  culinary 
uses.  There  seems  to  be  a  chicken-and-egg 
paradox  here,  however,  in  which  illegal  poppy 
plants  produce  legal  poppy  seeds  from  which 
grow  illegal  poppy  plants. 

The  second  thing  that 
struck  me  about  the 
statute's  language  was  the 
fact  that,  in  order  for 
growing  opium  poppies  to 
be  a  crime,  it  must  be 
done  "knowingly  or  inten- 
tionally." Opium  poppies 
are  commonly  sold  under 
more  than  one  botanical 
name,  only  one  of  which — 
Papaver  somniferum — is 
specifically  mentioned  in 
the  law,  so  it  is  entirely  possible  that  a  gardener 
could  be  growing  opium  poppies  without 
knowing  it.  There  would  therefore  appear  to  he 
an  "innocent  gardener"  defense.  Not  that  it 
would  do  me  any  good:  at  least  some  of  the 
poppies  I'd  planted  had  been  clearly  labeled 
Papaver  somniferum,  a  fact  that  I  have — per- 
haps foolishly — confessed  in  these  very  pages 
to  knowing.  The  third  thing  that  struck  me  was 
the  most  stunning  of  all:  the  penalty  for  know- 
ingly growing  Papaver  somniferum  is  a  prison 
term  of  five  to  twenty  years  and  a  maximum 
fine  of  $1  million. 

So  C.  Z.  Guest  had  been  right  after  all,  and 
Martha  Stewart  (and  the  state  trooper)  wrong: 
the  cultivation  of  opium  poppies,  regardless  of 
the  purpose,  is  indeed  a  felony,  no  different  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law  than  manufacturing  angel 
dust  or  crack  cocaine.  It  didn't  matter  one  hit 
whether  I  slit  the  heads  or  otherwise  harvested 
my  poppies:  1  had  already  crossed  the  line  I 
thought  I  could  safely  toe — had  crossed  it,  in 
fact,  back  on  that  April  afternoon  when  I 
planted  my  seeds.  (What's  more,  I  was  vulnera- 
ble to  the  very  charge  that  hadn't  stuck  to 
Hogshire — manufacturing!)  1  was,  potentially 
at  least,  in  deep,  deep  trouble. 

Or  was  I.'  For  had  anyone  besides  Jim 
Hogshire  ever  actually  been  arrested  for  the 
possession  or  manufacture  of  poppies?  A  Nexis 
search  turned  up  no  other  case;  nor  did  calls  to 
more  than  a  dozen  lawyers,  prosecutors,  civil 
libertarians,  and  journalists  who  keep  tabs  on 
the  drug  war.  Several  were  unaware  that  culti- 
vating poppies  was  even  against  the  law;  when 
so  informed,  nearly  all  had  precisely  the  same 
slightly  bemused  reaction:  "Don't  you  think  the 
government  has  better  things  to  do?"  I  certainly 
hoped  that  this  was  the  case,  but  there  the 
menacing  statute  was,  right  there  on  the  books. 
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I  called  so\cral  experienced  izardcners  too, 
hopiniz  to  i^et  a  clearer  picture  ot  the  risk  in- 
voked in  izrouins:  poppies.  One  told  me  a  storx- 
about  a  DEA  agent  im  \acation  in  Idahii  who'd 
tipped  ott  the  coiintv  sher- 
iH  that  poppies  were  heing 
i;rown  in  local  gardens;  an- 
iither  had  heard  that  the 
I'tEA  ,had  recently  ordered 
the  remo\al  ot  the  poppies 
growini;  at  jetterson's 
Monticello.  (Both  stories 
sounded  apocrvphal,  hut 
hoth  turned  out  to  he 
true.)  1  phoned  a  radio 
call-in  gardening  show, 
asking  the  resident  expert 
whether  i  needed  to  worry 
ahout  the  opium  poppies  growing  in  my  gar- 
den; "I'm  not  a  lawyer,"  she  said,  "hut  wouldn't 
it  he  a  shame  it  gardeners  had  to  pass  up  such  a 
magniticent  tlower."' 

No  one  had  heard  ot  an  actual  bust,  and  most 
ot  the  gardeners  1  spoke  to  seemed  blithely  un- 
concerned when  1  apprised  them  ot  the  theoreti- 
cal peril.  Some  treated  me  carefully,  as  though  it 
were  paranoid  ot  me  to  worr\'.  The  answer-lady 
at  the  New  York  Fx'itanical  Garden  tried  to  reas- 
sure me  (a  bit  patroni:ingl\ ,  1  thought)  by  saying 
that,  to  her  kiiowlcdge,  there  were  no  "poppy 
patrols  out  there."  Wavne  Winterrowd,  the  ex- 
pert on  annuals  whii'd  written  "Shame  to  him 
who  thinks  ill"  ot  the  poppy  grower,  likened  the 
crime  to  tearing  the  tags  oti  pillows  and  mat- 
tresses, another  federal  offense  no  one  ever 
seemed  to  do  time  ti>r.  Laughing  off  my  worries, 
he  offered  to  send  me  seeds  of  a  "stunning"  jet- 
black  opium  poppy  he  grew  in  his  \  ermont  gar- 
den. He  also  continued  (as  did  a  Knanist  I  spoke 
ti">  later)  that  "breadseed  poppies"  as  well  as  ^'a- 
ptuer  f>ac'(ini/]orH)7i  and  qi<jant«.'um  were  biitanical- 
Iv  no  different  than  Va\>a\-ir  ■iomn\\crw^\.  I'd 
planted  a  handful  ot  pai.'<)7i!/Ionn7i.  and  had  had 
no  idea  \\  hat  rhev  were — until  now. 

1  took  no  small  comfort  in  W'interrowd's 
m<ittres>-tag  analogy,  if  onlv  because  I  really 
did  ni^n  want  to  ha\e  to  rip  out  my  poppies,  at 
least  not  now .  For  in\  first  poppy  was  on  the 
\erge  o\  bloom.  It  was  the  first  week  of  julv 
when  1  noticed  at  the  end  ot  one  slender, 
downward-nodding  stem  a  bud  the  size  of  a 
cherry,  covered  in  w  soft,  hair\'  dinvn.  The  bud's 
outer  covering,  or  caKx,  had  split  open,  and  1 
could  see  the  -carlet  petals  folded  inside, 
packed  as  tightly  as  a  parachute.  Ry  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  stem  had  drawn  itself  up  to  its 
full  four-toot  height  and  the  petals — hye  deltas 
ot  rich  red  silk  freaked  with  black — had  com- 
pletely unfurled,  casting  i^ft  their  calyx  and 
turning  to  face  the  sun.  That  soIit,ir\  exquisite 
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bloom  was  followed  the  next  day  by  three  more 
equally  formidable  dabs  ot  pigment,  then  six, 
then  a  dozen,  until  my  poppy  patch  was  a  ter- 
rific, traffic-stopping  blur  of  color,  of  a  red 
so  red  as  to  be  platonic. 
Now  1  knew  what  Robert 
Browning  meant  when  he 
spoke  i7f  "the  poppy's  red 
effrontery":  this  hue  was 
a  shout.  The  lavender 
blooms  of  another  variety 
followed  a  few  days  later,  a 
cooler  but  no  less  pure  jolt 
oi  color.  When  the  sun 
stocxl  behind  them,  toward 
evening,  the  petals  were  as 
luminous  as  stained  glass. 
"It  is  a  pity,"  Louise 
Beebe  Wilder  wrote,  "that  Poppies  are  in  such 
haste  to  shed  their  silken  petals  and  display 
their  crowned  seedpods."  Having  seen  them,  1 
would  ha\e  to  disagree  with  her,  and  not  only 
on  pharmacological  grounds.  The  poppy's 
seedpods  are  scarcely  less  arresting  than  its 
flowers:  swelling  blue-green  finials  poised  atop 
neat  round  pedestals  (called  stipes),  each  pod 
crowned  with  an  upturned  anther  like  a 
Catherine  wheel.  For  most  of  the  month  of  Ju- 
ly my  whole  poppy  patch  was  alive  with  inter- 
est. All  at  once  and  side  by  side  you  had  the 
drooping  sleepy  buds,  the  brilliant  flags  of  col- 
or, and  the  stately  upright  urns  of  seeds,  all  set 
against  the  same  cool  backdrop  of  dusty  green 
foliage.  1  couldn't  decide  what  was  more  beau- 
tiful: leaf,  bud,  flower,  or  seedpod.  I  did  decide 
that  this  poppy  patch  was  as  gorgeous  as  any- 
thing I'd  ever  planted. 

My  fellow  gardeners  were  making  me  feel 
foolish  for  even  thinking  of  cutting  down  these 
flowers;  indeed,  as  I  admired  my  poppies  in  their 
full  midsummer  glon,',  this  unexpectedly  lavish 
gift  of  nature,  it  was  difficult  to  credit  the  notion 
that  they  could  pc^ssibly  be  illegal — that  for  the 
purposes  of  the  law  I  might  just  as  well  be  admir- 
ing packets  of  white  powder  on  a  table  in  some 
ding\  uptown  drug  factorv'.  But  this,  I  knew,  was 
indeed  the  case.  And  what  a  metamorphosis  this 
was! — that  an  act  as  ordinar\-  and  blameless  as 
the  planting  o\  a  handful  ot  common  and  per- 
fectly legal  seeds  could  somehovy  transport  one 
into  the  countn,'  of  cruninality. 

Yet  this  was  a  metamorphosis  that  required 
not  only  the  physical  seed  and  water  and  sun- 
light but,  crucially,  a  certain  metaphysical  in- 
gredient too:  the  knowledge  that  the  poppies  I 
beheld  were,  in  fact,  ot  the  genus  \'a\)a\eT  and 
the  species  .somni/eTum.  For  although  ignorance 
of  the  law  is  never  a  defense,  in  the  case  of 
poppies,  ignorance  of  botany  may  be.  True,  I 
had  planted  seeds  I  knew  to  be  ?apa\'cy  iom- 
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niferum  and  then  blabbed  that  tact  to  the 
world.  But  what  if  instead  I  had  planted 
"breadseed  poppies,"  or  the  poppy  seeds  on  a 
poppy-seed  bagel?  What  if  I  had  planted  only 
the  Papaver  paeoniflorum  I'd  ordered,  the  one 
I'd  had  no  idea  was  really  somni/entm  ?  As  I 
stood  there  admiring  the  extravagantly  doubled 
blooms  of  this  poppy,  I  realized  that  growing  it 
was  no  more  felonious  than  growing  asters  or 
marigolds — for  as  long,  that  is,  as  I  remained 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this  poppy,  too,  was 
somniferum.  But  it's  too  late  for  me  now;  1 
know  too  much.  And  so,  dear  reader,  do  you. 

It  was  precisely  this  knowledge  that  inspired 
the  slightly  cracked  logic  behind  what  I  now 
decided  to  do.  I  had  not  planned  to  slit  even 
one  of  my  poppies,  for  fear  that  it  was  the  step 
that  would  take  me  across  the  line  into  crimi- 
nality. But  now  1  knew  I  had  already  taken  the 
fateful  step.  In  for  a  dime,  in  for  a  dollar.  I  know, 
this  wasn't  even  a  remotely  rational  approach 
to  the  situation:  a  slit  seedpod  in  my  garden 
would  constitute  proof  that  1  knew  exactly 
what  kind  of  poppies  I  had.  Yet  that  particular 
summer  afternoon,  as  1 
stood  there  alone  with 
my  ravishing  poppies,  in 
what,  after  all,  was  my 
garden,  this  logic  seemed 
strangely  compelling.  So 
I  combed  my  little  stand 
of  poppies  for  the  fattest, 
most  turgid  seed  head 
and  bent  it  toward  me. 
Taking  the  warm,  plum- 
size  pod  between  my 
thumb  and  forefinger,  1 
nicked  its  skin  with  a 
thumbnail.  After  a  mo- 
ment a  small  bead  of 
milky  sap  formed  on  the 
surface;  the  wound  con- 
tinued to  bleed  for  a 
minute  or  two,  the  sap 
darkening  perceptibly  as 
it  oxidized,  and  then  it 
slowed,  clotting.  I 
dabbed  the  drop  of  opi- 
um with  my  forefinger, 

touched  it  to  my  tongue.  It  was  indescribably 
bitter.  The  taste  lingered  on  my  palate  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon. 
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When  I  finally  met  Jim  Hogshire  in 
mid-July,  it  had  been  two  weeks 
since  his  missed  court  date.  He 
was  staying  in  Manhattan,  a  good  place  to  be 
anonymous,  as  he  mulled  over  his  next  move. 


On  a  hot  summer  morning  we  met  tor  coffee 
on  West  Twenty-third  Street;  atterward,  we 
planned  to  visit  the  flower  district,  to  shop  tor 
dried  poppies  and  check  out  a  rumor  that 
Hogshire  had  heard  about  a  crackdown  on  im- 
ports of  dried  poppies.  Hogshire  was  dressed  all 
in  white,  a  slender  thirty-eight-year-old  with 
long  blond  hair  gathered  in  a  neat  ponytail. 
His  face  was  handsome  but  careworn;  his  fine, 
angular  features  were  lined,  and  his  deep-set 
eyes,  which  are  a  striking  shade  ot  gray,  were 
ringed  with  shadows.  In  conversation  1  found 
him  alternately  expansive  and  wary,  though 
only  rarely  did  he  ask  to  speak  oft  the  record. 
For  someone  who  had  no  place  to  live,  who 
was  one  traffic  stop  away  from  going  to  jail, 
Hogshire  seemed  surprisingly  composed — or  at 
least  a  lot  more  composed  than  1  would  be  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

Hogshire  is  passionate  about  poppies,  and  we 
covered  that  mutual  interest  for  a  while,  shut- 
tling from  Papaver  horticulture  to  jurispru- 
dence, Papaver  nomenclature  to  chemistry.  I 
learned  about  the  thirty-eight  different  alka- 


loids that  have  been  found  in  Mimnijerum,  the 
"biogenetic  pathways"  from  thebaine  to  mor- 
phine (he  lost  me  here),  and  the  "incredible 
potential"  of  the  "Bentley  compounds"  that 
have  been  synthesized  from  Papaver  hracteatum. 
He  told  me  that  he'd  first  heard  about  poppy 
tea  from  a  friend,  a  gardener  whose  Russian 
grandmother  had  brewed  it  as  a  home  remedy. 
Hogshire  started  experimenting  with  poppies 
that  he  found  growing  "literally  right  outside 
the  door  of  my  apartment." 
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"The  first  few  times  I  got  it  all  wrung — I 
didn't  grind  the  poppies  up,  and  I  was  indis- 
criminate, using  the  leaves  and  stems  as  well  as 
the  pods.  I  also  tried  smoking  all  the  various 
parts,  using  myself  and  my  wife  as  guinea  pigs.  I 
proved  to  myself  empirically  that  the  heads  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  potent  part  of  the 
plant."  1  realized  that  Hogshire  regarded  him- 
self as  heir  to  a  great  tradition  of  self-experi- 
mentation in  Western  medicine.  Eventually  he 
learned  how  to  make  a  potent  tea  from  dried 
poppies,  pulverizing  a  handful  of  heads  in  a  cof- 
fee grinder  and  then  steeping  the  powder  in 
hot  water.  I  asked  him  to  describe  the  effects  oi 
a  cup  of  poppy  tea. 

"It's  not  a  knock-you-on-your-ass  sort  of 
thing,  not  like  smoking  opium.  In  fact,  a  lot  of 
people  will  tell  you  they  forget  that  they  are 
high.  It  starts  with  a  tickling  feeling  in  the 
stomach  that  then  rises  up  into  the  shoulders 
and  head — this  feeling  of  just  .  .  -joy.  You  feel 
optimistic  about  things;  energetic  but  at  the 
same  time  relaxed.  Yt)u'll  remain  functitinal: 
you  won't  say  anything  stupid  and  you'll  re- 
member everything  that  happens.  You  won't 
nod  out,  though  you  will  feel  a  strong  desire  to 


clo.se  your  eyes.  Any  pain  you  have  will  go 
away;  the  tea  will  also  relieve  exogenously 
caused  depression.  That's  why  poppy  tea  is 
served  at  funerals  in  the  Middle  East.  It  can 
make  sadness  go  away." 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  commercially  avail- 
able flowers  could  produce  such  effects,  and  at 
times  the  claims  in  Hogshire's  book  had  re- 
minded me  of  earlier  "household  highs" — 
smoking  banana  peels,  for  instance  ("they  call 
me  mellow  yellow,"  Donovan  had  purred 
"lack  in  1967),  eating  morning-glory  seeds 
(purported  to  be  a  hallucinogen),  or  sipping 
cocktails  made  from  Coca-Cola  and  aspirin. 
Could  it  be  there  was  some  sort  of  placebo 
effect  at  work  here.'  Hogshire  showed  me  a 
scientific  article,  from  the  Bulletin  on  Nar- 
cotics, that  stated  plainly  that  commercially 
sold  dried  poppies  did  indeed  contain  opi- 
ates, in  significant  quantities.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  it  was  possible  to  become 
addicted  tti  poppy  tea.  In  his  book  he  says, 
"Opium  withdrawal  hurts,  but  the  pain  will 
end,  usually  within  three  to  five  days.  .  .  . 
Those  are  indeed  hard  days  for  the  kicking 
addict  but  it  is  no  worse  than  a  nasty  case 
of  the  flu."  This  certainly  didn't  sound 
like  the  effects  of  a  placebo. 

If  Hogshire  was  right,  then  opium  was 
hidden  in  plain  sight  in  America — 
which  certainly  would  explain  why  the 
government  would  take  an  interest  in 
the  author  of  Opium /or  the  Masses.  He  and  his 
small-pre.ss  book  had  punctured  a  set  of  myths 
that  have  served  the  government  well  since 
1942,  when  Congress  decided  that  the  best 
way  to  control  opiates  was  to  ban  domestic 
cultivation  of  Papavcr  somniferum  and  force 
pharmaceutical  companies  to  import  opium 
(which  they  use  to  produce  morphine  and 
other  opiates)  from  a  handful  of  designated 
Asian  countries.  Since  then  the  perception 
has  taken  hold  that  this  legislative  stricture  is 
actually  a  botanical  ont; — that  opium  will 
grow  only  in  these  places.  The  other  myth 
Hogshire  had  exploded  is  that  the  only  way  to 
extract  opiates  frt)m  opium  poppies  is  by  slit- 
ting their  heads  in  the  field,  a  complex  and 
time-consuming  process  that,  1  heard  over  and 
over  again  from  law-enft)rcement  officials  and 
gardeners  alike,  made  the  domestic  produc- 
tion oi  opium  impractical. 

The  durability  of  these  myths  has  obliterated 
knowlei.lge  about  opium  that  was  common  as 
recently  as  a  century  ago,  when  opium  was  still 
a  popular  nonprescription  remedy  and  opium 
poppies  an  important  doipestic  crop.  As  late  as 
1915,  pamphlets  issued  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  were  still  mentioning  opi- 
Lim  poppies  as  a  good  cash  crop  for  northern 
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farmers.  A  few  decades  before,  the  Shakers 
were  growing  opium  commercially  in  upstate 
New  York.  Well  into  this  century,  Russian, 
Greek,  and  Arab  immigrants  in  America  have 
used  poppy-head  tea  as  a  mild  sedative  and  a 
remedy  for  headaches,  muscle  pain,  cough,  and 
diarrhea.  During  the  Civil  War,  gardeners  in 
the  South  were  encouraged  to  plant  opium  for 
the  war  effort,  in  order  to  ensure  a  supply  of 
painkillers  for  the  Confederate  Army.  The  de- 
scendants of  these  poppies  are  thriving  to  this 
day  in  southern  gardens,  but  not  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  provenance  or  powers. 

What  Hogshire  has  done  is  to  excavate  this 
vernacular  knowledge  and  then  publish  it  to 
the  world — in  how-to  form,  with  recipes.  As 
far  as  I  can  tell,  the  knowledge  in  his  book 
hasn't  seeped  too  far  into  the  drug  culture — 
Opium  for  the  Masses  has  sold  between  eight 
and  ten  thousand  copies,  and  1  turned  up  no 
evidence  of  widespread  tea-brewing  in  drug  cir- 
cles— yet  I  was  curious  to  know  just  how  far 
knowledge  about  his  knowledge  had  spread  in 
law-enforcement  circles.  As  Hogshire  and  1 
strolled  the  few  blocks  up 
Sixth  Avenue  to  the 
flower  district,  he  told  me 
that,  since  the  book's  pub- 
lication in  1994,  the  price 
of  dried  poppies  had  dou- 
bled and  the  DEA  had 
launched  a  "quiet"  inves- 
tigation into  the  domestic 
poppy  trade.  Agents  had 
paid  visits  to  dried-flower 
vendors,  as  well  as  to  the 
American  Association  for 
the  Dried  and  Preserved 
Floral  Industry,  a  trade  group  based  in  West- 
port,  Connecticut.  All  this  sounded  to  me  like 
either  boastfulness  or  paranoia — until,  that  is, 
we  got  to  the  flower  district. 

Manhattan's  flower  district  is  modest,  a  pic- 
turesque couple  of  blocks  of  lower  Sixth  Av- 
enue where  a  few  dozen  dried-  and  cut-flower 
wholesalers  have  their  showrooms  at  street 
level.  As  a  pedestriari  reaches  Twenty-seventh 
Street,  what  had  been  a  particularly  dreary 
stretch  of  Manhattan  suddenly  erupts  into 
greenery  and  bloom.  Buckets  of  dried  lotus 
I  heads  and  hydrangeas  line  the  storefronts,  gar- 
i  denias  in  hanging  baskets  perfume  the  air,  and 
clusters  of  potted  ficus  trees  briefly  transform 
j  the  grubby  sidewalk  into  a  fair  copy  of  a  gar- 
den path.  On  Twenty-eighth  Street  we 
stopped  in  a  narrow,  cluttered  shop  that  spe- 
I  cializes  in  dried  flowers.  Hogshire  surveyed  a 
'•  long  wall  of  cubbies  stuffed  with  unlabeled 
bunches  of  dried  flowers — yarrow,  lotus,  hy- 
drangeas, peonies,  and  roses  in  a  dozen  differ- 


Jim  HogsKire  and 

his  book  punctured 

a  set  of  myths 

that  served  the 

government  well 

for  decades 


ent  hues — until  he  spotted  the  poppies:  four 
different  grades,  their  seedpods  ranging  in  size 
from  marbles  to  tennis  balls,  most  of  them  in 
bunches  of  ten  wrapped  in  cellophane.  The 
smallest  ones  still  wore  a  green  tint  and  had  a 
few  crunchy  leaves  wrapped  around  their 
stems.  The  larger  poppy  heads  were  buff-col- 
ored and  strikingly  sculptural.  They  reminded 
me  of  a  botanical  photograph  by  Karl  Bloss- 
feldt,  the  early-twentieth-century  German 
photographer  whose  portraits  of  stems  and 
buds  and  flowers  make  them  look  as  if  they'd 
been  cast  in  iron.  Hogshire  asked  the  woman 
at  the  register  if  she'd  had  any  problems  lately 
obtaining  poppies.  She  shrugged. 

"No  problems.  How  many  you  need?"  I  took 
a  bunch,  for  $10.  I  felt  weirdly  self-conscious 
about  my  purchase,  and  the  plastic  sack  she  of- 
fered me  was  too  short  for  the  long  stems,  so 
before  we  stepped  back  out  onto  the  street  I 
turned  the  bunch  head-down  in  the  bag. 

We  heard  a  very  different  story  across  the 
street,  at  Bill's  Flowers.  Bill  told  us  that  he 
couldn't  get  poppies  anymore;  according  to  his 
supplier,  the  DEA — or  the 
USDA,  he  wasn't  sure — 
had  banned  imports  a  few 
months  before,  "because 
kids   were   smoking  the 
seeds  or  something."  The 
supplier  had  told  him  that 
it  was  okay  to  sell  whatev- 
er inventory  he  had  left 
but   that  there'd  be  no 
more  poppies  after  that. 
Bill's  story  was  my  first  in- 
dication that  the  federal 
authorities  were,  as  Hog- 
shire had  claimed,  doing  something  about  the 
poppy  trade — though  it  would  take  me  several 
more  weeks  to  figure  out  exactly  what  that 
something  was. 

Before  the  morning  was  over,  Hogshire  in- 
vited me  up  to  his  room;  the  day  was  getting 
hot,  and  he  wanted  to  change  his  shirt.  Most 
nights  since  his  eviction  he'd  spent  in  the 
apartments  of  friends,  far  from  home.  Tomor- 
row he  expected  to  be  staying  somewhere  else. 
I'd  asked  him  earlier  why  he  hadn't  stayed  to 
face  the  charges  in  Seattle. 

"I  would  go  back  in  a  second  it  I  thought 
they  were  going  to  fight  fair — if  I  could  be  sure 
they  wouldn't  manufacture  evidence  or  slap  me 
back  in  jail  at  my  arraignment.  But  the  fact  that 
they  wouldn't  just  drop  this  thing  after  the  first 
charge  was  thrown  out  shows  me  they're  being 
vindictive."  (By  February,  Hogshire  had  had  a 
change  of  heart.  He  said  that  he'd  retained  a 
new  lawyer  and  that  he  was  planning  to  go  back 
to  Seattle  to  face  the  charges  against  him.) 
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1  sar  on  the  betl  while  1  loi^shire  chanyctl  his 
shirr.  Looking  around  the  cramped  room,  1 
could  see  he  was  rra\elinK  lislit,  with  little 
more  than  a  change  ot  clothes,  his  laptop  com- 
puter, some  hooks,  a  stack  ot  articles  about 
poppies,  and  a  sheat  ot  legal  papers  about  his 
case.  I  wondered  what  it  would  be  like  lo  slip 
underground — not  to  be  able  to  gt^i  home,  not 
to  have  your  stutt  around,  not  even  to  know 
exactly  where  you  would  be  speneling  the  next 
night,  week,  month. 


6. 


Ki^       asy  as  it  may  have  been  to  distance 

■  myself  trom  Hogshire's  under- 

^Kmmmm  groimd  existence,  riding  home  on 
the  commuter  train  I  found  myselt  wondering 
just  how  much  circumstantial  distance  really 
stood  between  Jim  Hogshire  and  me.  It  was 
less  than  meets  the  eye,  and  tar  too  little  tor 
comfort.  1  had  poppies  growing  m  my  garden, 
after  all,  and  1  was  preparing  an  article  that 
would  not  only  ackntiwledge  that  fact  but 
would  also  reprise  the  very  information  that 
had  gotten  Hogshire  into  so  much  hot  water. 
\(/'nh.  what  ^lon  publish,  the  officer  had  asked 
Hogshire  as  they  haulei-l  him  off  to  jail, 
u'crcnt  you  expecting  this!  So  what,  exactly,  set 
us  apart.'  For  one  thing, 
my  life  wasn't  lived  as 
close  to  society's  margins 
as  Jim's  appeared  to  be;  tor 
another,  1  was  writing  for 
a  national  magazine  rather 
than  the  fringe  press.  And 
this:  I  didn't  associate 
with  people  like  Bob 
Black. 

I  clung  to  these  (.listinc- 
tions  in  the  weeks  that 
followed  as  1  made  a  con- 
certed effort  to  learn  just 
how  strongly  the  l^EA  re- 
ally felt  about  poppies — whether,  as  Hogshire 
had  suggested,  the  goveriiment  had  launched 
an  investigation  and  crackdown  on  domestic 
opium  growing.  My  curiosity  on  this  point 
was  journalistic  but  alst>  somewhat  more  self- 
interested,  ani.1  urgent,  than  that.  For  by  dis- 
covering what  the  DEA  was  up  to,  1  hoped  to 
learn  whether  the  paranoid  fantasies  gnawing 
at  me  hai.1  any  basis  in  reality.  I  needed  to 
know  whether  1  should  be  getting  rid  ot  my 
poppies  as  ^luickly  as  possible  or  whether  I 
could  safely  let  them  ripen  and  then  perhaps 
experiment  with  poppy  tea. 

1  started  checking  out  Hogshire's  leads.  At 
the  American  Association  tor  the  Dried  and 
Preser\'ed  Floral  liiLlustry,  Beth  Sherman  con- 
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By  discovering 
what  the  DEA  was 
up  to,  I  hoped  to 
learn  whether  my 
paranoia  had  any 

basis  in  reality 


firmed  that  a  DEA  agent  by  the  name  of  Lai 
ry  Snyder  had  indeed  paid  the  group  a  visit  in 
1995.  "He  asked  us  to  put  an  article  in  our 
newsletter  advising  people  not  to  carry  this 
certain  kind  ot  poppy,"  she  told  me.  The  pop- 
py had  .always  been  illegal,  the  agent  had  ex- 
plained to  them,  but  "prior  to  this  they  didn't 
enforce  it.  They  were  trying  to  correct  some- 
thing that  had  gotten  out  of  hand,  but  they 
were  trying  to  do  it  in  a  low-key  way."  The 
association  agreed  to  publish  an  article  sup- 
plied by  the  DEA  informing  their  member- 
ship that  it  was  illegal  to  possess  or  sell  Pa' 
paver  somniferum. 

Hogshire  had  told  me  that  a  Seattle-area 
flower  shop  called  Nature's  Arts,  Inc.,  had  also 
been  contacted  by  the  DEA.  I  got  in  touch  with 
Dim  Jackson,  the  shop's  owner.  Jackson,  who 
has  been  in  the  dried-tlower  business  for  forty- 
five  years,  told  me  that  a  local  DEA  agent 
named  Joel  Wong  had  visited  his  shop  in 
March  of  1993.  The  agent  had  told  Jackson 
that  he  was  investigating  poppies  and  wanted  to 
know  what  kind  his  store  carrieel  and  where 
they  came  trom. 

"He  took  away  several  poppies  and  had 

them  tested.  A  tew  weeks  later  he  told  me 

that  they  were  of  the  opium  type  and  that 

someone  could  get  high  on  it,  but  he  didn't 

say  I  had  to  stop  selling 

them."  Since  then,  Jack- 

SOI1  had  heard  rumors  ot  a 

crackdown  and  said  that 

he  knew  ot  several  big 

domestic  growers  who 

had    stopped    planting 

piippies  tor  tear  ot  having 

their  crops  confiscated. 

Jackson  was  coiicerned 

about  the  disappearance 

of  smnniferum  from  the 

trade:  "We  don't  have 

anything  to  replace  it 

with,"     he     explained 

"That  seedpod  is  so  nice  and  big  and  round. 

It's  just  what  people  are  looking  for  as  a  focal 

point  in  an  arrangement." 

When  I  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  Joel  Wong 
1  learned  that  he'd  recently  retired.  Another 
agent  in  his  office  took  my  call  but  insisted,  at 
the  end  of  a  fifteen-minute  chat,  that  1  not 
quote  him  by  name.  Under  the  circumstances, 
1  think  I'll  oblige.  Agent  Anonymous  .seemed 
to  be  unaware  of  his  predeces.sor's  investigation 
into  dried  poppies,  so  I  changed  the  subject  to 
poppy  growing. 

"It's  illegal  to  grow  tipium  poppies,"  the 
agent  said,  "but  frankly  I  don't  see  if  becom- 
ing a  big  problem,  only  because  it's  so  labor- 
intensive  to  har\'est  the  opium.  You've  got  to 


go  out  early  in  the  morning  and  slit  the 
pods,  then  wait  until  the  gum  oozes  out, 
and  then  you  have  to  scrape  it  off  pod  by 
pod.  Why  would  you  do  all  this  when 
you  can  go  down  to  First  and  Pike  and 
score  some  black  tar?"  (Black  tar  is  a 
cheap  form  of  heroin  from  Mexico.)  "I 
say,  let  'em  at  it — it's  not  going  to  be  a 
big  problem." 

It  was  a  friendly  enough  chat,  so  I  fig- 
ured I'd  ask  the  agent  what  advice  he'd 
give  a  gardener  of  my  acquaintance  who 
had  opium  poppies  growing  in  his  gar- 
den. "I'd  tell  him  it's  illegal  and  he's  run- 
ning a  risk  of  getting  his  front  door 
kicked.  But  I've  got  priorities.  If  he's  a 
University  of  Washington  botanist  who's 
growing  poppies,  he's  not  going  to  have 
his  door  kicked;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
this  professor's  scoring  the  pods,  his  door 
most  likely  will  be  kicked.  It's  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

"But  I  would  also  tell  him.  Why  grow 
this  illegal  plant  when  there  are  so  many 
other  beautiful  plants  you  can  grow?  That 
would  be  my  advice:  Why  grow  the  opium 
when  you  can  put  your  energy  into  bonsai 
plants  or  orchids,  which  are  so  much  more 
challenging?  Because  how  many  people 
can  grow  an  orchid?" 

I  had  told  him  that  1  was  a  garden  writer, 
and  he  seemed  eager  to  talk  about  orchid  grow- 
ing, his  hobby;  he  mentioned  he  kept  an  or- 
chid on  his  desk.  But  when  I  pressed  him  about 
my  hypothetical  opium-poppy  grower,  he 
turned  distinctly  less  amiable. 

"What  if  this  poppy  grower  is  also  publishing 
articles  about  how  to  make  poppy  tea?" 

"Then  his  door  is  going  to  be  kicked.  Be- 
cause he's  trying  to  promote  something  that's 
illegal." 

It  was  a  chilling  conversation.  I  was  remind- 
ed of  something  Hogshire  had  said  about  the 
laws  governing  opium  poppies.  "It's  as  if  they 
Kad  on  the  books  a  twenty-miles-per-hour 
speed  limit  that  was  never  posted,  never  en- 
forced, never  even  talked  about.  There's  no 
vvay  for  you  to  know  that  this  is  the  law.  Then 
they  pick  someone  out  and  say.  Hey,  you  were 
2;oing  fifty.  Don't  you  know  the  speed  limit  is 
twenty?  You  broke  the  law — you're  going  to 
ail!  But  nobody  else  is  being  stopped,  you  say. 
That  doesn't  matter — this  is  the  law  and  we 
lave  the  discretion.  The  fact  that  your  car  is 
tovered  with  political  bumper  stickers  that  we 
don't  like  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  This  isn't 
jibout  free  speech!"  Whatever  else  they  may  be, 
[:he  drug  laws  are  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
'lands  of  an  Agent  Anonymous  or,  for  that 
J  natter,  a  Bob  Black.  With  the  speed  limit  set 


so  low,  all  it  takes  is  an  angry  government 
agent  or  a  "citizen  informant"  to  get  you  pulled 
over — to  get  your  door  kicked. 

H  t  was  soon  after  my  conversation  with 
H  Agent  Anonymous  that  I  had  my  sec- 
■JHL.  ond  opium  dream.  July  was  nearly  over, 
and  I'd  come  down  with  a  case  of  Lyme  dis- 
ease, so  my  nights  were  already  frightful 
enough,  a  roller  coaster  of  fevers  and  bone-rat- 
tling chills.  In  the  dream  I  awake  to  find  faces 
pressed  against  the  windows  of  my  bedroom, 
five  panes  filled  with  'Ave  round  white  heads: 
slightly  elfin,  slightly  Slavic-looking.  It's  a 
raid,  I  realize;  they're  looking  for  poppies.  All 
night  long  they  search  my  house,  and  then,  at 
daybreak,  they  begin  to  scour  my  vegetable 
garden.  They're  examining  every  inch  of  soil, 
they're  even  dusting  the  leaves  of  my  cabbages 
for  fingerprints.  My  tormentors  are  peculiarly 
non-menacing,  and  in  this  dream  I've  already 
pulled  out  my  poppies,  so  I  should  have  noth- 
ing to  worry  about.  Even  so,  I'm  trying  as  hard 
as  I  can  to  watch  all  five  of  them  at  once,  just 
to  make  sure  they  don't  "plant"  anything,  but 
no  matter  which  way  I  move,  one  of  them  is 
always  blocking  my  view  of  the  others.  I  move 
this  way,  then  that,  and  the  frustration  of  not 
being  able  to  see  what  they're  up  to  builds  un- 
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til  I  think  I'm  ^oinj^  to  explode.  And  then  all 
of  a  sudden  1  spot  a  single,  gorgeous  lavender 
poppy  in  full  bk)oni  on  the  other  side  of  the 
garden  fence:  an  escapee.  Will  they  notice  it? 
I  wake  before  1  find  out,  the  bedclothes 
drenched  with  perspiration. 

Maybe  the  Lyme  disease  explains  the  night- 
mare— I'd  had  intense,  fevered  dreams  all  that 
week — but  it  could  also 
have  been  the  call  I  re- 
ceived from  Jim  Hogshire 
earlier  that  day,  announc- 
ing that  he  was  thinking  of 
coming  up  to  my  place  "to 
help  out  with  the  harvest." 
By  comparison,  the  dream 
was  a  walk  in  the  park,  for 
here  was  a  genuine  night- 
mare: I  was  sick  with  a 
103-degree  fever,  my  joints 
so  stiff  1  could  scarcely 
turn  my  head,  and  a  man 
who  was  wanted  by  the  police  and  had  no 
place  to  live  was  proposing  to  come  over  to 
help  me  harvest  a  crop  that  could  land  me  in 
jail.  My  mind  careened  as  1  considered  precise- 
ly how  terrible  an  idea  this  was.  Did  I  really 
want  someone  who  might  well,  at  some  point, 
come  under  intense  pressure  from  the  police 
{a\\  right,  Hogshire,  who  else  can  you  finger!)  to 
see  my  garden?  And  once  he  had  unpacked, 
how  was  1  ever  going  to  get  my  houseguest  to 
leave?  (The  Cable  Guy  was  in  the  movie  the- 
aters that  week.)  This  is,  I  know,  terribly  unfair 
to  Jim  Hogshire,  who  strikes  me  as  a  decent- 
enough  fellow,  but  I  kept  thinking  about  some- 
thing disturbing  that  he'd  told  me:  that,  after 
his  eviction,  he  had  given  some  serious 
thought  to  turning  in  his  landlady  tor  growing 
t)pium  poppies.  1  was  also  flashing  on  the  figure 
ot  Bob  Black,  the  Houseguest  from  Hell.  I  rifled 
my  brain  for  a  polite  and  halfway  credible  ex- 
cuse, but  this  was  a  summit  that  social  eti- 
quette had  not  yet  scaled.  In  the  end  1  merely 
spluttered  something  pathetic  about  being  too 
sick  to  think  about  having  people  over  right 
now  and  needing  to  check  with  my  wife  before 
extending  any  invitations. 

1  also  told  Hogshire  that  1  wasn't  sure 
whether  1  was  ever  going  to  harvest,  which  was 
true.  1  didn't  yet  have  a  good  enough  fix  on 
the  DEA's  intentions  regarding  poppies  and, 
therefore,  on  the  risk  harvesting  might  entail. 
It  appeared  that  the  DEA  was  up  to  some- 
thing, but  what,  exactly?  1  knew  I  should  con- 
tact the  DEA's  Washington,  D.C.,  headquar- 
ters, but  knowing  how  opaque  its  agents  can 
he  (and  being  more  than  a  little  nervous  about 
alerting  them  to  my  existence  and  interests 
while  my  plants  were  still  in  the  ground),  1  de- 


By  October, 

the  horticultural 

grapevine  was  abuzz 

with  poppy  talk  and 

what  sounded  like 

rumors  of  war 


cided  it  might  be  best  first  to  find  out  as  mud 
as  1  could  about  the  scope  of  their  domestic 
poppy  campaign. 

1  called  Shepherd  Ogden  at  Cook's,  one  i> 
the  seed  companies  that  sells  opium  poppies 
He'd  h^ard  rumors  that  the  DEA  had  sent  let- 
ters to  seed  companies  requesting  they  stop 
selling  somniferum,  though  he  hadn't  received 
one  himself.  Ogden  reiter- 
ated what  I  already  knew: 
that  the  sale  of  seeds  is 
perfectly  legal.  Beyond 
that  he  was  uncertain.  He 
suggested  that  I  check 
with  the  Association  of 
Specialty  Cut  Flower 
Growers,  a  trade  group  in 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  president 
of  the  association 
northern  California  flower 
grower  named  Will  Ful- 
ton, had  just  drafted  a  column  for  the  latest  is- 
sue of  the  association's  newsletter  alerting 
members  to  the  DEA  letter,  which  had  been 
received  by  "one  of  our  most  reputable  seed 
companies."  The  column  quoted  the  letter's 
first  paragraph: 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  (DEA),  that  in  certain  parts  of 
the  United  States  the  opium  poppy  (Papaver 
Somniferum  L.)  is  being  cultivated  for  culinary 
and  horticultural  purposes  [the  italics  are  Fulton's]. 
The  cultivation  of  opium  poppy  in  the  United 
States  is  illegal,  as  is  the  possession  of  "poppy 
straw"  (all  parts  of  the  harvested  opium  poppy  ex 
cept  the  seeds).  Certain  seed  companies  hav( 
been  identified  as  selling  opium  poppy  seeds, 
some  with  instruction  for  cultivation  printed  on 
the  retail  packages.  Before  this  situation  adds  to 
the  drug  abuse  epidemic,  DEA  is  requesting  youi 
assistance  in  curbing  such  activity. 


Judging  by  the  spirited  polemic  that  followed 
Will  Fulttin  is  the  Tom  Paine  of  the  cut-flowei 
world.  "Wait  a  minute!"  he  wrote.  "Where's  the 
mens  rea  [criminal  intent]  here.'"  Imagine  your- 
self in  the  interrogation  room,  he  asked  his* 
members:  "'So,  you  admit  that  you  intended  to 
cultivate  for  culinary  or  horticultural  purposes.' 

"Why  is  it  illegal  to  plant  a  seed,  a  gift  from 
nature,  when  your  only  intention  is  to  grow  it 
for  its  physical  beauty,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is 
perfectly  legal  to  purchase  an  AK-47  when 
your  only  intention  is  gopher  control?"  True, 
the  Founding  Fathers  had  provided  for  a  specif- 
ic right  to  bear  arms,  but  the  only  reason  they'd 
had  nothing  to  say  "about  the  right  to  plant 
seeds  [was]  .  .  .  because  it  never  would  have  oc-, 
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curred  to  them  that  any  state  might  care  to 
abridge  that  right.  After  all,  they  were  writing 
on  hemp  paper." 

When  I  reached  Fulton  at  his  flower  farm  in 
northern  California,  he  identified  the  recipient 
of  the  DEA  letter  as  Thompson  &.  Morgan,  a 
venerable  British-owned  company  with  offices 
in  New  Jersey.  Lisa  Crowning,  the  chief  horti- 
culturist at  Thompson  &  Morgan,  confirmed 
having  received  the  letter,  which  she  regarded 
as  "intimidating"  and  "worrisome."  Sent  by  reg- 
istered mail  in  late  June,  the  letter  was  signed 
by  "Larry  Snyder,  Chief,  International  Drug 
Unit" — the  same  man  who'd  paid  a  visit  to  the 
American  Association  for  the  Dried  and  Pre- 
served Floral  Industry.  Thompson  &  Morgan 
hadn't  yet  made  a  final  decision  on  the  DEA's 
request,  but  Crowning  hoped  the  firm  would 
continue  to  offer  opium  poppies,  which  she  told 
me  she  grows  in  her  own  garden.  Crowning  had 
telephoned  Larry  Snyder,  hoping  that  there 
might  be  "some  halfway  measure"  that  would 
satisfy  the  DEA  (she  mentioned  putting  a  warn- 
ing in  the  catalogue,  or  removing  growing  in- 
structions from  the  packets)  hut  found  him 
completely  inflexible.  "We  don't  want  to  offend 
the  DEA,"  she  told  me,  "hut  we  feel  we  are 
completely  within  our  rights  to  sell  these  seeds." 

The  full  text  of  Snyder's  letter  to  Thompson 
&  Morgan  brought 
the  alarming  news 
that  the  DEA  was 
indeed  arresting  pop- 
py growers.  It  allud- 
ed to  "a  recent  DEA 
drug  seizure  involv- 
ing a  significant 
quantity  of  poppy 
plants  .  .  .  many  with 
scored  seed  pods  .  .  . 
[that]  revealed  a  sup- 
ply of  poppy  seeds 

noting  the  date  of  the  shipment  and  the  name 
and  address  of  your  company  as  the  supplier. 
You  should  be  aware  that  supplying  these  seeds 
for  cultivation  purposes  may  be  considered  ille- 
gal." After  that  thinly  veiled  threat,  Snyder 
called  for  a  "voluntary  cessatioii  of  the  sale  of 
Papaver  Somniferum  L." 

By  October  the  horticultural  grapevine  was 
abuzz  with  poppy  talk  and  what  sounded  to  me 
like  rumors  of  war.  From  Beth  Benjamin  at 
Shepherd's  Garden  Seeds  1  learned  that  the  po- 
lice had  seized  poppies  from  a  public  garden 
project  for  the  homeless  that  the  firm  had 
backed  in  Santa  Cruz.  From  Will  Fulton  I 
learned  about  a  grower  in  northern  California 
ivho  had  had  his  crop  plowed  under  by  the 
DEA.  From  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
:ion  (ASTA)  I  learned  that  the  DEA — in  the 
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person  of  Larry  Snyder — had  formally  request- 
ed that  the  group  call  for  a  voluntary  ban  on 
sales  of  poppy  seeds;  the  association  had  com- 
plied, a  staffer  told  me,  "as  a  civic-duty  type  of 
thing."  From  Katie  Sluder,  an  importer  of  dried 
flowers  based  in  North  Carolina,  1  learned  that 
a  container  load  of  poppies  that  she  had  or- 
dered from  a  grower  in  Holland  had  been 
turned  back  by  U.S.  Customs. 

A  crackdown  was  under  way,  hut  it  was  an 
oddly  muffled  crackdown.  Rather  than  stage  a 
few  well-publicized  raids,  the  DEA  seemed  to 
he  pursuing  a  far  more  subtle  strategy.  It  was 
working  within  the  industry  (in  some  cases  by 
intimidating  companies  engaged  in  legitimate 
trade)  to  stanch  supplies  of  both  seeds  and 
dried  flowers  without  making  any  noise  in  pub- 
lic, much  less  publicizing  exactly  what  people 
might  be  doing  with  poppies.  The  subtle  hand 
behind  these  efforts  apparently  belonged  to 
Larry  Snyder,  and  I  decided  the  time  had  come 
for  me  to  talk  to  him.  When  I  spotted  his 
phone  number  printed  in  ASTA's  newsletter,  I 
felt  as  though  1  had  stumbled  upon  the  Wizard 
of  Oz's  direct  line. 

After  I  introduced  myself  as  a  garden  writer, 
Snyder  agreed  to  an  interview.  I  began  by  ask- 
ing his  advice  on  the  poppies  growing  in  my 
garden.  He  came  right  to  the  point:  "My  advice 
is  not  to  grow  them. 
It  is  a  violation  of 
federal  law.  I  would 
get  rid  of  them."  He 
added  that  "we're 
not  going  into 
Grandma's  garden 
and  taking  samples 
of  her  poppies"  and 
confirmed  that  a  gar- 
dener had  to  be 
growing  P.  somnifer- 
um with  knowledge 
and  intent  before  the  deed  became  a  crime. 

Perhaps  trying  to  be  helpful,  Snyder  pointed 
out  that  there  are  1,200  other  species  of  pop- 
pies I  could  be  growing  instead,  including 
"rhoeas  and  giganteum  and  a  jillion  others."  Gi- 
ganteumi  Wasn't  that  the  one  Wayne  Winter- 
rowd  had  said  was  just  a  strain  of  somniferuml  I 
asked  him  to  describe  it.  "It's  got  an  even  big- 
ger capsule  than  somniferum.  I've  got  one  of 
them  sitting  right  here  on  my  desk." 

Snyder  acknowledged  that  the  DEA  had 
done  nothing  to  enforce  the  laws  against  poppy 
growing  until  recently,  after  receiving  "some 
information  coming  in  out  of  the  Northwest 
and  California  that  people  were  making  a  tea 
from  dried  and  fresh  poppies." 

Was  he  familiar  with  a  book  called  Opium 
for  the  Masses  ? 
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Attcr  what  telt  ti)  inc  like  an  uncumtortably 
long  pause,  he  said  simply,  "We  see  nmst  (if  the 
puhlicatii)ns." 

I  might  he  mistaken,  hut  it  was  my  impres- 
sion that  Snyder  grew  suddenly  curt  with  me 
at  this  point  in  our  conversation.  He  refused  to 
say  anything  more  ahout  the  seizure  men- 
tioned in  his  letter  tt)  the  seed  companies,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  "still  an  active  case." 
When  I  wondered  on  what  authority  the  DEA 
could  stop  seed  companies  from  selling  legal 
seeds,  he  cut  me  off:  "If  they  sell  for  cultiva- 
tion purposes,  that  is  illegal."  It  was  hard  to 
see  what  other  reason  a  seed  company  would 
have  for  selling  seeds. 

Then  1  asked  Larry  Snyder  it  he  worried  that 
his  efforts  might  alert  pei^ple  to  just  how  easy  it 
is  to  obtain  opiates  in  this  country. 

"There's  always  a  risk  that  as  more  people 
become  aware,  .some  people  will  try  it.  It's  kind 
of  like  announcing  that  the  bank  leaves  the 
vault  open  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Is 
that  going  to  induce  someone  to  rob  the  bank? 
Draw  your  own  conclusions." 
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H  he  conclusion  I  drew  was  that  the 
I  DEA  was  indeed  trying  to  imple- 
i^Ato  ment  a  quiet  crackdown,  attempt- 
ing to  shut  down  supplies  of  poppies,  fresh  as 
well  as  dried,  without  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  as  I  had  discovered  with  Jim 
Hogshire's  help,  they  are  commonly  available 
and  easily  converted  into  a  narcotic.  What  was 
in  the  bank  vault  that  Snyder  alluded  to  was 
this  very  knowledge,  still  shut  up  behind  a  high 
wall  ot  misinformation  and  myth.  The  DEA 
appears  to  be  intent  on  keeping  it  there,  mak- 
ing sure  that  domestic  opium  disappears  before 
the  knowledge  gets  out  that  it  is,  in  fact,  hid- 
den in  plain  sight. 

The  government  would  seem  to  be  walking  a 
tiirturously  narrow  path  here,  attempting  to 
send  one  message  to  those  who  are  in  the  know 
and  a  very  different  one  to  those  who  are  not. 
This  delicate  balancing  act  was  on  full  display 
in  the  seizure  that  Larry  Snyder  wcuildn't  dis- 
cuss with  me.  I'm  fairly  sure  that  I  now  know 
what  bust  Snyder  was  talking  about — or  not 
talking  about.  On  June  H,  a  few  weeks  before 
my  own  poppies  had  bloomed,  the  DEA  and 
local  law-enforcement  agents  in  Spalding 
County,  Georgia,  raided  the  garden  of  Rodney 
Allen  Mtnire,  a  thirty-one-year-old  unem- 
ployed man,  and  his  wife,  Cherie.  Agents 
seized  258  poppy  plants,  many  of  them  with 
their  seed  capsules  scored;  two  dozen  marijuana 
seedlings;  am.)  several  ounces  o\  bagged  mari- 
juana. A  search  of  the  trailer  in  which  the 


Moores  lived  turned  up  records  indicating  tb  i 
the  poppy  seeds  had  been  ordered  fron 
Thompson  &  Morgan  and  two  other  firms,  n 
well  as  a  copy  of  Opium  for  the  Mouses.  Moot 
was  charged  with  manufacturing  morphine  an> 
possessit)n  of  marijuana.  Although  he  had  n. 
prior  arrest  record,  he  was  (and  as  of  Februar 
is  still  being)  held  on  $100,000  hail. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Moore's  bust  w,i 
part  of  any  organized  crackdown  on  peopK 
who  grow  poppies;  acting  on  an  anonymou' 
tip,  agents  had  come  looking  for  a  plantatioi 
of  marijuana  and  apparently  stumbled  upoi 
the  poppies.  But  the  way  the  raid  was  handlec 
is,  I  think,  indicative  of  the  government's  two 
pronged  strategy  with  respect  to  domestic  opi 
um.  While  with  one  hand  the  DEA  took  ad 
vantage  of  the  bust  to  track  down  and  appl^ 
pressure  to  the  companies  that  had  (legally' 
sold  Rodney  Allen  Moore  his  poppy  seeds 
with  the  other  it  sought  to  spread  a  thiol 
cloud  of  disinformation  about  poppies  befon 
the  public. 

AGENTS  TO  CHECK  ON  HOW  POPPIES  ENTEREI 
THE  COUNTRY,  read  the  page-one  headline  ir 
the  Griffin  Daily  J^eivs ,  alongside  a  photo  of  om 
of  Moore's  scored  poppy  heads.  The  articl 
inade  no  mention  of  the  well-known  seed  cata 
logues  found  in  Moore's  trailer,  which,  o 
course,  proved  that  his  poppies  had  not  "en 
tered"  the  country  at  all.  Instead  it  quoted  Vin 
cent  Morgano,  a  DEA  agent,  claiming  that  thi 
growing  of  opium  poppies  in  this  country  wa 
unheard  of:  "In  my  25  years  with  the  agency 
have  never  seen  it  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Clarence  Cox,  head  o(  the  Griffin-Spaldin 
Narcotics  Task  Force,  assured  the  press  that  tb 
confiscated  poppies  are  not  the  same  kind  tha 
are  commonly  grown  in  American  flower  ga: 
dens;  Spalding  County  Sheriff  Richard  Cantre 
said  that  each  of  the  258  seedpods  seized  in  th 
raid  could,  if  properly  harvested  and  processec 
yield  up  to  a  kilo  of  heroin  apiece.  (Talk  abou 
alchemy!)  Bill  Maloney,  also  with  the  DEA,  ex 
plained  to  a  reporter  that  extracting  narcotic 
from  the  pods  entailed  a  very  complicated  an 
dangerous  procedure:  "I  don't  even  think  somi 
one  with  a  Ph.D.  could  do  it."  He  also  said  th; 
opium  poppies  were  extremely  rare  in  th 
southeastern  United  States.  "The  climate  has  t 
be  just  right,"  he  explained.  "The  temperatun 
have  to  be  warm  and  you  have  to  have  the  rig! 
amount  of  water." 

All  these  assertions  1  read  in  the  Griffin  Dcu 
ly  Netfs,  which  had  taken  them  on  faith.  An 
why  not?  What  reason  would  government  oft 
cials  have  to  lie  about  horticulture?  Yet  sever 
of  these  statements  I  had  already  disproved  i 
my  own  garden.  I  knew  for  a  matter  of  fai 
that  the  poppies  in  question — Papaver  son 
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niferum — are  indeed  the  same  kind  commonly 
grown  in  American  gardens,  and  that  growing 
them  anywhere  in  the  country  is  not  by  any 
stretch  a  horticultural  challenge.  And  al- 
though I  did  not  yet  have  direct  knowledge 
that  these  poppies  could  be  made  into  a  nar- 
cotic tea,  James  Duke,  a  botanist  I  contacted 
at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, had  told  me  that  or- 
dinary, garden-variety  opi- 
um poppies  did  contain 
morphine  and  codeine, 
and  that  these  alkaloids 
could  easily  and  effective- 
ly be  extracted  from  fresh 
or  dried  seedpods  by  infus- 
ing them  in  hot  water — by 
making  a  tea.  Duke,  who 
iias  done  extensive  work 
3n  poppies  and  is  some- 
thing   of    a    legend    in 
botanical  circles,  further 
suggested  that  alcohol 
■,vould  make  a  better  solvent  for  extracting  al- 
kaloids from  poppies  than  water,  which  made 
sense:  laudanum  is  a  name  for  just  such  a  tinc- 
;ure  of  opium.  "You  can  get  the  equivalent  of  a 
shot  of  heroin  from  a  good  green  pod  dissolved 
:n  a  glass  of  vodka,"  Duke  told  me.  "So  you 
;an  see  why  they  might  be  concerned." 

And  why  they  might  be  inclined  to  lie.  If 
Dpium  is  so  easy  to  grow,  and  opium  tea  so  easy 
;o  make,  the  best — perhaps  the  only — way  for 
;he  government  to  stop  people  from  growing 
^nd  making  their  own  is  to  convince  them  that 
t  can't  be  done. 

T 

■  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  James 
I  Duke  and  Jim  Hogshire  were  right,  and 
^^^  to  doubt  the  statements  of  the  govern- 
nent  agents  in  Georgia.  But  it  still  seemed  to 
ne  that,  in  light  of  the  ever-thickening  mist  of 
nis-  and  disinformation  swirling  around  the 
ubject  of  poppies,  the  best  way  to  nail  down 
he  last  piece  of  poppy  knowledge  would  be  to 
perform  a  simple  experiment  on  the  flowers  in 
ny  garden.  1  understood  by  now  that  the  laws 
;overning  poppy  cultivation  had  already  ex- 
)elled  me  from  the  country  of  the  law-abiding, 
ndeed  had  done  so  even  before  1  knew  it  had 
lappened.  Since  those  laws  drew  no  distinc- 
ion  between  growing  poppies  and  making  pop- 
ly  tea,  there  seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  not 
o  take  the  steps  needed  to  satisfy  my  curiosity. 
Drinking  tea  was  unlikely  to  put  me  in  any 
Teater  jeopardy  than  1  already  was.  But  what 
bout  writing  about  the  experience?  It  was  with 
hat  troubling  question  in  mind  that  I  went  in 
earch  of  some  legal  advice. 
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Many  pages  ago  1  mentioned  that  civil- 
liberties  lawyers  now  speak  in  terms  of  a  "drugs 
exception"  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  in  the  last 
few  weeks  I  have  had  a  chilling  education  into 
exactly  what  that  means,  under  the  tutelage  of 
several  criminal  lawyers  and  one  former  dis- 
trict attorney.  Throughout  this  whole  experi- 
ment, my  worst-case  scenario,  inspired  largely 
by  Jim  Hogshire's  experi- 
ence, has  been  the  mid- 
night visit  from  the  po- 
lice;   the    seed    of    my 
paranoia,  the  germ  of  my 
opium  dreams,  had  always 
been  the  team  of  agents 
armed  with  a  search  war- 
rant, tearing  up  my  house 
and  garden  while  my  fami- 
ly and  I  look  on  helpless- 
ly. I  had  always  assumed, 
though,  that  the  govern- 
ment would  need  some 
physical  evidence  (surely 
the  poppies  themselves!)  or  at  least  an  eyewit- 
ness— some  sort  of  independent  corroboration 
of  the  fact  that  I  grew  poppies — before  it  could 
bring  charges  against  me. 

But  after  two  decades  of  war  against  drugs, 
the  power  of  the  government  to  move  against 
its  citizens  has  grown  even  greater  than  many  of 
us  realize.  According  to  the  lawyers  I've  talked 
to,  a  search  warrant  may  turn  out  to  be  the  least 
of  my  worries.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  a 
federal  prosecutor  could  charge  me  with  manu- 
facturing a  Schedule  II  controlled  substance 
with  no  more  evidence  than  the  contents  of 
this  article.  And  then  there  is  this  even  more 
disturbing  fact;  under  federal  asset-forfeiture 
laws  amended  by  Congress  in  1984  and  upheld 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  government 
could  seize  my  house  and  land  and  evict  my 
family  from  our  home  without  convicting  me  of 
any  crime,  indeed  without  so  much  as  charging 
me  with  one.  My  house  and  garden  can  be 
"convicted"  of  the  crime  of  manufacturing  opi- 
um poppies  regardless  of  whether  I  am  ever 
charged,  let  alone  convicted,  of  that  offense. 
That's  because  under  the  civil-forfeiture  statute 
the  standard  of  proof  is  much  lower  than  in  a 
criminal  prosecution;  the  government  need  on- 
ly demonstrate  "probable  cause"  that  my  prop- 
erty was  involved  in  a  violation  of  the  drug  laws 
in  order  to  confiscate  it.  What  would  it  take  to 
establish  that  probable  cause?  In  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  lawyers  who  have  read  it,  nothing 
more  than  the  article  you  hold  in  your  hand. 

To  borrow  an  expression  from  Jim  Hogshire, 
I  have  exceeded  the  twenty-mile-an-hour 
speed  limit  that  the  government  has  posted  (or 
not  posted)  over  the  growing  of  poppies;  that 
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much  this  article  has  estahlished.  By  publishing 
it,  I  enter  a  ztine  where  the  gtn-ernment  pos- 
sesses the  means  hy  which  to  make  a  mess  of 
my  hfe.  Will  its  agents  avail  themselves  of 
thi»e  means,  will  they  pull  me  over?  Obviously 
there's  no  way  ot  knt)wing;  a  huge  imcertainty 
has  entered  my  life.  But  the  decision  now  is 
theirs.  And  it  is  a  decision  that  will  be  shaped 
by  certain  tacts  ot  a  political  and  even  rhetori- 
cal nature  that  I  would  be  tot)lish  to  ignore. 

1  happen  to  belie\'e  that  if  would  be  no  big 
deal  to  harvest  a  couple  ot  seedpods  tn^m  my 
garden,  to  crush  and  steep  them  in  a  cup  of  hot 
water,  and  to  taste  the  resultant  tea.  (It  cer- 
tainly wituldn't  take  a  Ph.D.)  1  happen  also  to 
think  that  it  wouldn't  be  wrong  to  describe 
that  tea  as  little  more  than  an  interesting  home 
remedy — a  powerful  analgesic  that  also  pro- 
duces a  mild  sensatit)n  of  euphoria.  But  that's 
my  description.  And  now  that  1  have  miide  my- 
self vulnerable  to  the  government's  police  pow- 
er, 1  am  forced  to  weigh,  if  not  honor,  the  gov- 
ernment's very  different  description  of  those 
same  acts:  that  making  poppy  tea  is  "manufac- 
turing narcotics";  that  printing  its  recipe  and 
describing  its  effects  in  any  but  the  most  horrif- 
ic terms  woukl  be  "promoting  drug  abuse."  The 


decision  whether  or  not  to  prosecute  a  pi 
son  turns  not  only  on  what  crimes  he  nii 
or  may  not  have  committed  but  also  o 
what  sort  of  story  a  prosecutor  can  te 
about  him.  If  I  were  to  describe  here  tb 
brewing  and  tasting  of  poppy  tea,  it  woul 
be  that  much  easier  for  a  prosecutor  to  te 
a  story  in  which  1  appear  less  like  tb 
countless  thousands  of  poppy-growing  g.i 
deners  to  whom  the  police  turn  a  blind  e\ 
each  season  and  more  like,  well,  Jii 
Hogshire. 

Hogshire  still  calls  and  e-mails  me  no' 
and  then,  from  wherever.  ("Before  I  sa 
anything  else,"  one  recent  communitiu 
began,  "I  wanna  make  sure  1  rememben 
your  e-mail  (address]  right  so  write  ni 
back  and  tell  me  something  you  know  . . 
In  our  last  conversation  he  urged  me  to  1 
"extremely  careful  what  you  write,  man 
Hogshire's  experience  certainly  suggesi 
that  it  is  not  my  experiments  with  poppn 
that  are  apt  to  get  me  in  trouble;  it  is  tb 
act  of  publishing  an  account  of  those  e> 
periments — the  one  act  that,  ironical  I 
enough,  is  constitutionally  protectee 
Would  Jim  Hogshire  have  been  prosecute 
tor  the  possession  of  store-bought  dru' 
p(.)ppies  had  he  never  published  an  upbe; 
ht)W-to  called  Opium  /or  the  Masses.' 
seems  doubtful. 

We'l!  kick  \\i%  door,  Agent  Anonymoi 
had  memorably  vowed  when  I  described  i 
him  a  hypothetical  author  of  articles  aboi 
making  poppy  tea.  Why?  Because  that's  promu 
ing  something  illegal.  As  the  cases  of  Jii 
Hogshire  and  Rodney  Allen  Moore  suggest,  tl 
government  appears  every  bit  as  concerne 
with  the  supply  of  poppy  information  as  it 
with  the  supply  of  poppies  themselves.  Wl 
what  you  write,  the  arresting  officer  had  askt 
Jim  Hogshire  as  they  drove  him  off  to  ja' 
iveren't  you  expecting  this!  This  is  not  a  questii 
I  ever  want  to  hear. 


8. 


It  was  on  a  chilly  afternoon  last  fall  tb 
1  set  to  work  pulling  up  my  withert 
poppies.  By  now  they  had  dried  on  the 
stalks,  forming  crinkled  brown  pods  the  size  i 
walnuts.  Examining  the  seedpods,  1  could  st 
that  the  tiny  portals  circling  the  anther  at  tl 
top  tit  each  capsule  had  opened,  releasing  tl 
poppy  seeds  to  the  wind.  The  seed  porta 
looked  like  the  little  observation  windows  c: 
cling  the  crown  oi  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  1 
now  the  seeds  had  probably  been  dispersed  ; 
over  the  neighborhood  and  would  probab 
come  up  on  their  own,  willy-nilly,  next  sprin 
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^What,  I  wondered,  would  he  the  legal  status  of 
3oppies  that  had  planted  themselves?)  1  made  a 
nental  note  to  weed  very  carefully  next  season. 

I  was  unsure  exactly  what  to  do  with  this 
:rop  of  dead  flowers — this  evidence.  I'd  read  that 
5olice  no  longer  needed  a  warrant  to  search  my 
garbage  (another  juridical  fruit  of  the  drug  war), 
lo  throwing  the  poppies  out  with  the  trash  was 
\ot  an  option.  The  seedpods  1  decided  simply  to 
;rush  in  my  fists;  it  was  blowing  fitfully  that  day, 
ind  the  brown  shards,  light  as  chaff,  were  car- 
ied  off  on  the  wind.  That  left  only  the  anony- 
nouS'looking  stalks,  which  I  decided  to  corn- 
iest— somewhere  off  my  property. 

As  1  gathered  up  the  poppy  stalks,  1  reflect- 
;d  on  the  season's  unusual  harvest.  Pride  is  a 
:ommon  enough  emotion 
imong  gardeners  at  this 
ime  of  year — that,  and  a 
;ontinuing  amazement  at 
vhat  it  is  possible  to  cre- 
ite,  virtually  out  of  noth- 
ng,  in  one's  garden.  I  still 
narvel  each  summer  at 
he  achievement  of  a 
iourbon  rose  or  even  a 
leefsteak  tomato — how 
he  gardener  can  cause 
lature  to  yield  up  some- 
hing  so  specifically  at- 
ractive  to  the  human  eye  or  nose  or  taste 
)ud.  So  it  was  with  these  astonishing  poppies: 
low  can  it  be  that  such  an  inconsequential 
peck  of  seed  could  yield  a  fruit  in  my  garden 
"ith  the  power  to  lift  pain,  alter  conscious- 
less,  "make  sadness  go  away"? 

We  have  the  scientist's  explanation:  the  al- 
:aloids  in  opium  consist  of  complex  molecules 
dentical  to  the  molecules  that  our  brain  pro- 
duces to  cope  with  pain  and  reward  itself  with 
ileasure,  though  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one 
if  those  scientific  explanations  that  only  com- 
■ounds  the  mystery  it  purports  to  solve.  For 
/hat  are  the  odds  that  a  molecule  produced  by 

flower  out  in  the  world  would  turn  out  to 
Lold  the  precise  key  required  to  unlock  the 
hysiological  mechanism  governing  the  econo- 
my of  pleasure  and  pain  in  my  brain?  There  is 
Dmething  miraculous  about  such  a  correspon- 
ence  between  nature  and  mind,  though  it  too 
iiust  have  an  explanation.  It  might  be  the  re- 
alt  of  sheer  molecular  accident.  But  it  seems 
I  lore  likely  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  little  of  that 
md  then  a  whole  lot  of  co-evolution:  one  the- 
ry  holds  that  Papaver  somniferum  is  a  flower 
'hose  evolution  has  been  directly  influenced 
y  the  pleasure,  and  relief  from  pain,  it  hap- 
ened  to  give  a  certain  primate  with  a  gift  for 
orticulture  and  experiment.  The  flowers  that 
ave  people  the  most  pleasure  were  the  ones 


TKe  government  is 
just  as  concerned 
with  the  supply  of 

poppy  information 

as  it  is  with  the 

supply  of  poppies 


that  produced  the  most  offspring.  It's  not  all 
that  different  from  the  case  of  the  Bourbon 
rose  or  the  beefsteak  tomato,  two  other  plants 
whose  evolution  has  been  guided  by  the  hand 
of  human  interest. 

There  was  a  second  astonishment  I  registered 
out  there  that  autumn  afternoon,  this  one 
somewhat  darker.  As  I  threw  my  broken  stalks 
on  the  compost  and  turned  them  under  with  a 
pitchfork,  I  thought  about  what  it  could  possi- 
bly mean  to  say  that  this  plant  was  "illegal."  I 
had  started  out  a  few  months  ago  with  a  seed  no 
more  felonious  than  the  one  for  a  tomato  (in- 
deed, they  had  arrived  in  the  same  envelope), 
and,  after  planting  and  watering  it,  thinning 
and  weeding  and  performing  all  the  other  ordi- 
nary acts  of  gardening,  1 
had  ended  up  with  a  flower 
that  rendered  its  cultivator 
a  criminal.  Surely  this  was 
an  alchemy  no  less  incredi- 
ble than  the  one  that  had 
transformed  that  same  seed 
into  a  chemical  compound 
with  the  power  to  alter  the 
ratio  of  pleasure  and  pain 
in  my  brain.  Yet  this  sec- 
ond transformation  had  no 
basis  in  nature  whatsoever. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of 
nothing  more  than  a  particular  legal  taxonomy, 
a  classification  of  certain  substances  that  appear 
in  nature  into  categories  labeled  "licit"  and  "il- 
licit." Any  such  taxonomy,  being  the  product  of 
a  particular  culture  and  history  and  politics,  is 
an  artificial  construct.  It's  not  difficult  to  imag- 
ine how  it  might  have  been  very  different  than 
it  is. 

In  iact  it  once  was,  and  not  so  long  ago.  Not 
far  from  my  garden  stands  a  very  old  apple  tree, 
planted  early  in  this  century  by  the  farmer  who 
used  to  live  here,  a  man  named  Matyas,  who 
bought  this  land  in  1915.  (The  name  is  pro- 
nounced "matches.")  The  tree  still  produces  a 
small  crop  of  apples  each  fall,  but  they're  not 
very  good  to  eat.  From  what  I've  been  able  to 
learn,  the  farmer  grew  them  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  hard  cider,  something  most 
American  farmers  had  done  since  Colonial 
times;  indeed,  until  this  century  hard  cider  was 
probably  the  most  popular  intoxicant — drug,  if 
you  will — in  this  country.  It  shouldn't  surprise 
us  that  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  was  an  ax;  prohi- 
bitionists like  Carry  Nation  used  to  call  for  the 
chopping  down  of  apple  trees  just  like  the  one 
in  my  garden,  plants  that  in  their  eyes  held 
some  of  the  same  menace  that  a  marijuana 
plant,  or  a  poppy  flower,  holds  in  the  eyes  of, 
say,  William  Bennett. 
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OlJ-rimcrs  amund  here  rell  ine  that  Joe 
Matya.s  used  to  make  the  hest  applejack  in 
town — 100  proof,  I  once  heard.  No  doiiht  his 
cider  was  subject  to  "abuse,"  and  from  1920  to 
1933  its  manufacture  was  a  federal  crime  under 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. During  those  years  the  farmer  violated  a 
federal  law  every  time  he  made  a  barrel  of 
cider.  It's  worth  noting  that  during  the  period 
of  anti-alcohol  hysteria  that  led  to  Prohibition, 
certain  forms  of  opium  were  as  legal  and  almost 
as  widely  available  in  this  country  as  alcohol  is 
today.  It  is  said  that  members  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  would  relax  at 
the  end  of  a  day  spent  crusading  against  alco- 
hol with  their  cherished  "women's  tonics," 
preparations  whose  active  ingredient  was  lau- 
danum— opium.  Such  was  the  order  of  things 
less  than  a  century  ago. 

H  he  war  on  drugs  is  in  truth  a  war  on 
H  %omc  drugs,  their  enemy  status  the 
^^^  result  of  historical  accident,  cultural 
prejudice,  and  institutional  imperative.  The 
taxonomy  on  behalf  of  which  this  war  is  being 
fought  would  be  difficult  to  explain  to  an  ex- 
traterrestrial, or  even  a  farmer  like  Matyas.  Is  it 
the  quality  of  addictiveness  that  renders  a  sub- 
stance illicit?  Not  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  which 
I  am  free  to  grow  in  this  garden.  Curiously,  the 
current  campaign  against  tobacco  dwells  less 
on  cigarettes'  addictiveness  than  on  their 
threat  to  our  health.  So  is  it  toxicity  that  ren- 
ders a  substance  a  public  menace.'  Well,  my 
garden  is  full  of  plants — datura  and  euphorbia, 
castor  beans,  and  even  the  stems  of  my 
rhubarb — that  would  sicken  and  possibly  kill 
me  if  I  ingested  them,  but  the  government 
trusts  me  to  be  careful.  Is  it,  then,  the  prospect 
of  pleasure — of  "recreational  use" — that  puts  a 
substance  beyond  the  pale?  Not  in  the  case  of 
alcohol:  I  can  legally  produce  wine  or  hard 
cider  or  beer  from  my  garden  for  my  personal 
use  (though  there  are  regulations  governing  its 
distribution  to  others).  So  could  it  be  a  drug's 
"mind-altering"  properties  that  make  it  evil.' 
Certainly  not  in  the  case  of  Prozac,  a  drug  that, 
much  like  opium,  mimics  chemical  compounds 
manufactured  in  the  brain. 

Arbitrary  though  the  war  on  drugs  may  be, 
the  battle  against  the  poppy  is  surely  its  most 
eccentric  front.  The  exact  saine  chemical  com- 
pounds in  other  hands — those  of  a  pharmaceu- 
tical company,  say,  or  a  doctor — are  treated  as 
the  boon  to  mankind  they  most  surely  are.  Yet 
although  the  medical  value  of  my  poppies  is 
widely  recognized,  my  failure  to  heed  what 
amounts  to  a  set  of  regulations  (that  only  a 
pharmaceutical  company  may  handle  these 


flowers;  that  only  a  doctor  may  dispense  th<. 
extracts)  and  prejudices  (that  refined  alkalou 
are  superior  to  crude  ones)  governing  their  pr> 
duction  and  use  makes  me  not  just  a  scoffla 
but  a  felon. 

Someday  we  may  marvel  at  the  power  we'\ 
invested  in  these  categories,  which  seems  oi 
of  all  proportion  to  their  artifice.  Perhaps  on 
day  the  government  won't  care  if  I  want  i 
make  a  cup  of  poppy  tea  for  a  migraine,  n 
more  than  it  presently  cares  if  I  make  a  cup  c 
valerian  tea  (a  tranquilizer  made  from  the  rooi 
of  Valeriana  officinalis)  to  help  me  sleep,  ^ 
even  if  1  want  to  make  a  quart  of  hard  appl 
cider  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  drunl- 
After  all,  it  wasn't  such  a  long  time  ago  th; 
the  fortunes  of  the  apple  and  the  poppy  in  th 
country  were  reversed. 

As  I  made  sure  the  stalks  were  well  interre 
beneath  layers  of  compost,  close  enough  t 
the  heat  at  the  center  of  the  pile  to  blast  thei 
beyond  recognition,  I  thought  about  how  lit 
tie  had  changed  in  my  garden  since  Jo 
Matyas  tended  it  during  Prohibition,  a  tim 
we  rightly  regard  as  benighted — and  wrongl 
regard  as  ancient  history.  If  anything,  those  t 
us  living  through  the  drug  war  live  in  eve 
stranger  times,  when  certain  plants  them 
selves  have  been  outlawed  from  our  garden 
with  no  regard  for  what  one  might  or  migh 
not  be  doing  with  them.  Prohibition  neve 
outlawed  Joe  Matyas's  apple  trees  (nor  did  i 
threaten  this  property  with  confiscation);  i 
wasn't  until  Matyas  made  his  cider  that  h 
crossed  the  line. 

But  there  it  was,  then  as  now,  a  line  througl 
the  middle  of  this  garden.  Thanks  to  two  na 
tional  crusades  against  certain  drugs  that  ca 
be  easily  produced  in  it,  both  he  and  I  found 
way  to  violate  federal  law  without  so  much  a 
stepping  off  the  property,  and  jeopardized  ou 
personal  freedom  simply  by  exercising  it.  In  ad 
dition  to  inhabiting  this  particular  corner  c 
the  earth,  Matyas  and  I  presumably  had  a  fe\ 
other  things  in  common.  There  is,  for  example 
the  desire  to  occasionally  alter  the  textures  c 
consciousness,  though  I  wonder  if  that  migh 
not  be  universal.  And  then  there's  this:  the  re 
fusal  to  accept  that  what  happens  in  our  gar 
dens,  not  to  mention  in  our  houses,  our  bodie 
and  our  minds,  is  anyone's  business  but  ou 
own.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  1  first  moved  inti 
this  place,  some  of  the  crumbling  outbuilding 
dotting  the  property  still  bore  crudely  lettere* 
warnings  directed,  I  liked  to  think,  at  th 
dreaded  "Revenuers"  and  anyone  else  the  ol 
farmer  judged  a  threat  to  his  privacy — to  hi 
liberty.  KEEP  OUT!  went  one,  an  angry  scraw 
painted  in  red  on  the  side  of  a  shed.  My  senti 
ments  exactly. 
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ecades  ago,  when  I  was  a  young 
and  very  junior  ensign  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  I  was  ordered  to  censor  the 
crew's  mail  before  it  left  our  ship.  No  one  read  what  the  officers  wrote,  for 
officers  were  gentlemen  and  would  not  babble,  but  enlisted  men  could  not 
he  trusted  to  be  so  discreet.  At  first  I  enjoyed  the  amused  satisfaction  that 
a  sense  of  superiority  brings,  because  the  men  wrote  cliches  in  childish 
hands,  and  expressed  themselves  awkwardly,  and  concluded  their  letters 
with  rows  of  Xs  and  Os:  hugs  and  kisses  supposedly  but,  according  to  the 
Navy's  fearful  rules,  possibly  the  ship's  position  or  destination  in  a  clever 
code.  These  1  had  to  scissor  out.  Blotting  would  not  be  sufficient,  since  X 
rays  might  reveal  those  treacherous  kissy  symbols  m  the  act  of  spelling  our 
deepest  secrets  beneath  the  censor's  blurt  of  black  ink. 

I  watched  my  shears  cut  into  the  sheets  and  sentiments  of  these  men.  1 
was  invading  their  feelings,  first  with  my  eyes  and  then  with  my  silly 
surgery.  No  hugs.  No  kisses.  A  sentence  such  as  "\X^en  we  refueled  at  sea, 
Mom,  a  new  movie  came  aboard,  the  one  you  liked  so  much,  remember, 
with  Esther  Williams"  would  be  removed  as  if  it  were  an  inflamed  appendix. 

Some  sailors  would  be  salacious  even  when  they  knew  (perhaps  because 
they  knew)  a  stranger  would  read  over  their  words,  hut  that  awareness  had 
to  inhibit  many,  and  stopper  their  Feelings.  The  self  censors  itself  because  it 
does  not  want  to  receive  or  infiict  pain.  The  truth,  of  course,  is  a  casualty. 

William  Goss,  ciiiihor  uf  Tlie  Tunnel  and  Finding  a  Form,  ls  the  dirLXUir  uj  the  Inter- 
national Writers  Center  at  Washinu,ton  University  in  St.  Louis.  His  most  recent  essay 
for  Harper's  Magazine,  "The  Art  of  Self,"  was  published  in  the  May  1994  issue. 
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Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  oi  Jelixerin^  rhe  encomium  tor  the  Al^erJ 
ian  writer  Assia  Djehar  when  she  was  awarded  the  Neustadt  Intern 
tional  Prize  tor  Literature.  Her  novels  and  stories  concern  themselve   ^ 
with  the  condition  ot  women  in  her  native  land,  a  country  from  whicl 
she  has  heen,  hecause  ot  her  pen,  exiled.  Reading  her,  one  realizes  tha 
censorship  is  not  merely  a  media  matter  hut  takes  many  forms,  and  per 
haps  the  most  pernicious  is  the  censorship  of  the  hody.  If  you  put  a  per 
son  in  prison  hecause  ot  her  words,  you  are  punishing  her  hody  only  in 
cidentally.  You  wish  to  stop  her  mtiuth  from  voicing  her  thoughts 
thoughts  that  you  would  see  silenced,  frightened  into  formlessness.  Bu  m 
women  in  many  Muslim  countries  are  persecuted  precisely  because  the   fc 
have  bodies,  hecause  they  have  faces,  breasts,  thighs,  because  their  pri 
vate  parts  are  prizes  and  may  give  pleasure  to  the  male,  provide  him  hi 
heir,  and  sometimes — Allah  torbid! — disgrace  him. 

Assia  Djebar  lays  bare  what  has  been  concealed.  She  reverses  the  cu  ie. 
ot  the  censor's  shears.  To  expose,  to  lay  bare — what  an  extraordinar  (c. 
and  daring  accomplishment.  How  many  layers  ot  concealment  had  t( 
be  removed.'  Seven  veils?  And  each  one  symbolic,  through  an( 

through,  of  political,  sexual,  and  educational  enstitlement  tn.. 
.^^^^  Algerian  women  .  .  .  their  teeliiigs  held  out  of  sight  in  thei 

l^^^^H  veiled  heads,  their  ears  allowed  to  hear  prayers,  thei 

I    ^^R  eyes  given  them  to  weep  with,  their  fist 

"  to  beat  upon  their  chests,  their  mouth  id  in 

tor  ritual  wailing,  their  Arabic  soft  kI 

ened  as  when  women  speak  to  worn 

en;    kept    in    closed    compounds 

weighed  upon  by  husbatids  who  havi  tjci 

been  arranged  for  them,  then  fondlec  ij't 

like  a  pipe  stem;  their  entire  life  am 

outlook  surrounded  by  the  plans  of  met 

and  the  cruel  and  stupid  tyrannies  of  male  "-isms, 

by  a  land,  tor  women,  empty  of  openness  or  oppor 

tunity;  toUowed  always  by  death  as  though  the 

were  a  bone  to  a  starved  dog,  by  a  death  that  wil 

claim  them  when  they  become  worn  and  ill  anc  jDtJ 

thin  from  bearing  the  children  they  will  see  sick 

en  and  die  before  they  see  their  own  death  ir|  i\< 

the  dtiorway.  .  .  .  Algerian  women:  who  sha 

break  open  their  silk  cells  and  let  them  tly  ir 

the  light? 

It  I  tear  the  superior  sensuality  of  women, 
can  try  to  deny  them  their  pleasures  an 
soothe  my  nerves  with  a  clitoridectomy.  / 
woman  can  no  longer  withhold  herself  fron 
me,  for  I  have  withheld  her  preemptively 
-4BHtt^  Her  sexuality  has  been  censored.  More  anc 

^^K*  more  my  little  Navy  scissors  seemed  obscene 

^•^—r^  niy  oversight  mere  peeping,  my  operations 

form  (A  malpractice.  I  cut  along  faintly  blue 
ruled  lines.  It  was  perhaps  the  cruel  removal  of  ; 
longing,  a  greetiiig,  from  the  simplest  message  tha 
troubled  me  most.  And  the  loved  ones  or  friends  whc 
received  and  read  the  letters,  how  would  they  fee 
when  they  saw  after  "much  love"  that  rectangular  exci 
sion?  So  1  just  sealed  and  stamped  "pas,sed,"  kept  my  scissors  closed,  m' 
eyes  averted,  my  time  saved,  and  my  conscience  salved. 

In  Afghanistan,  unveiled  women  have  been  beaten  with  radio  antenna; 
ripped  from  parked  cars.  In  Afghanistan,  adulterers  will  be  stoned  as  ir  ^i 
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le  good  old  days.  Surgeons  are  now  forbidden  to  operate  on  female  hod- 
;s,  bodies  that  have  been  turned  into  sheeted  ghosts  more  menacing  than 
lepers.  Women's  schools  are  closed.  And  in  Iran,  bicycle  seats,  since  they 
isemble  saddles,  are  denied  a  woman's  weight.  And  why  are  saddles  de- 
ied  them?  They  may  not  rise  to  such  a  height  or  ride  astride  a  stallion. 
i"he  gradient  of  oppression  is  long  and  steep;  the  climb,  in  those  layered 
3wns,  is  difficult.  In  every  country,  someone  no  longer  a  child  is  swad- 
led,  another  injustice  is  suffered,  varied  tyrannies  are  endured. 
When  men  hide  their  women  away,  they  are  also  hiding  something  of 
lemselves,  and  the  cruelties  they  practice  are  cruel  to  them  too.  If  I  am  a 
liler  1  grow  bars  and  my  heart  is  hard  as  pavement,  and  I  soon  see  only 
:one,  the  air  is  stale,  and  my  food  tastes  of  tin. 

The  censor  cuts;  the  censor  veils;  the  censor  confines;  the  censor  de- 
les. All  this  is  done  for  the  sake  of  something  higher:  the  stability,  the 
Dod,  of  society.  It  is  good  to  keep  women  in  a  harem  and  out  of  harm's 
ay.  It  is  good  that  they  should  remain  ignorant  of  the  male  world  and  of 
len's  business.  Ideas  should  on  no  account  be  put  in  their  heads.  But 
len,  a  cultivated  ignorance,  a  denial  of  intellectual  opportunity,  and  the 
ancellation  of  the  ordinary  citizen's  capacities  are  typical  aims  of  most 
iling  classes.  Can  anyone  seriously  believe  that  the  will  of  Allah  is  the 
fill  of  Allah  and  not  the  will  of  a  bunch  of  wickedly  conniving,  cruel, 
ad  frightened  men  bent  on  preserving  their  miserable  privileges?  I,  al- 
lough  a  lowly  ensign,  barely  twenty  and  as  ignorant  of  life  as  a  shadow 
ot  yet  cast,  had  the  power  of  the  scissors;  and  I  had  the  power  of  the  scis- 
)rs  because  others  had  power  over  me;  so  when  it  was  discovered  that  1, 
ae  censor,  was  not  censoring,  1  was  confined  to  my  quarters,  dishonored, 
ad  believed  shamed. 

Writers  must  reveal  and  accuse.  With  a  prescience  both  sad  and  ironic, 
le  Nigerian  Ken  Saro-Wiwa  wrote  a  short  story  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
om  a  confessed  thief  to  a  woman  whom  he  once  fancied.  The  letter,  he 
dls  her,  will  be  smuggled  from  prison  on  the  eve  of  his  execution  by  a 
ribed  guard  "condemned,"  the  prisoner  writes,  "to  live,  to  play  out  his  as- 
gned  role  in  your  hell  of  a  world."  "Africa  Kills  Her  Sun,"  the  title  of  the 
ory  puns.  The  prisoner  knows  that  his  youthful  flame  will  have  read  of 
is  impending  execution  in  the  papers,  because  "We  saw  it,  thanks  to  our 
1  ribe-taking  friend,  the  prison  guard,  who  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  newspaper 
1  which  it  was  reported."  Saro-Wiwa  continues: 

Were  it  not  in  an  unfeeling  nation,  among  a  people  inured  to  evi!  and  taking 
sadistic  pleasure  in  the  loss  of  lite,  some  questions  might  have  been  asked.  No 
doubt,  many  will  ask  the  questions,  but  they  will  do  it  in  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  their  homes,  over  the  interminable  bottles  of  beer,  uncomprehendingly 
watching  their  boring,  cheap  television  programs,  the  rejects  ot  Europe  and 
America,  imported  to  till  their  vacuity.  They  will  salve  their  conscience  with 
more  bottles  of  beer,  wash  the  answers  down  their  gullets  and  pass  question, 
conscience  and  answer  out  as  waste  into  their  open  sewers  choking  with  con- 
centrated filth  and  murk.  And  they  will  forget. 

The  Nigerian  government  arrested  and  jailed  Ken  Saro-Wiwa.  He  had 
ot  only  written  worrisome  things,  he  had  organized  public  resistance  to 
hell  Oil's  systematic  pollution  of  the  Nigerian  environment.  Some  time 
assed;  protests  were,  of  course,  proclaimed;  and  then  he  was  hanged. 

The  censor  pretends  he  is  protecting  tender  hearts,  shielding  children 
om  sex  and  violence,  keeping  the  righteous  on  the  right  path,  guarding 
gainst  temptation,  preserving  virtue.  How?  By  burning  books,  tearing  out 
ungues,  stretching  necks,  stoning  women;  through  torture  and  imprison- 
lent,  by  threats  of  violence  against  the  victim's  friends  and  family,  by 


The  CENSOR  PRETENDS  HE  IS 
SHIELDING  CHILDREN,  KEEPING 
THE  RIGHTEOUS  ON  THE  RIGHT 
PATH,  PRESERVING  VIRTUE 
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The  chief  mode  of  censorship 

in  the  united  states, 

a  commercial  society,  is, 

naturally,  the  marketplace 


torcc-tccdiiiH  his  own  people  <i  philosi)phy  nor  only  false  anJ  wicked  n. 
hut  false  and  wicked  the  day  it  was  first  anncKinced  hy  some  imaf^in  i 
lord  and  used  to  purchase  or  preserve  his  privileges  and  hoodwink  it 
world. 

Or  hy  stealinji  the  entire  print  run  of  the  newspaper  in  which  Berkel 
students  editorialized  against  affirmative  action.  Or  hy  issuing  idiotic  ,i 
cusations,  such  as  that  of  philosophy  professor  Sandra  Harding,  who  ii 
sists  that  the  laws  of  physics  were  constructed  to  maintain  white-mal 
dominance.  Or  hy  posturing  like  the  Afrocentric  writer  Hunter  Adami 
who  hoasted  that  the  African  people  were  the  "wellspring  of  creativitj 
and  knowledge  on  which  the  foundation  of  all  science,  technology,  an 
engineering  rest." 

There  is  always  a  position  of  power  and  privilege  at  risk  when  the  cer 
sor  snips,  for  what  stone  tree  would  fear  the  woodcutter's  tiny  saw.'  Somi 
times  one  must  fear  a  government  as  vicious  as,  presently,  the  Burmes( 
Sometimes  one  worries  ahout  what  a  brutal  husband  may  do,  or  a  fathe 
or  a  teacher,  or  a  policeman,  or  a  soldier,  or  a  priest.  In  addition  to  the 
power,  petty  or  profound,  there  is  always  a  doctrine,  a  teaching,  a  set  cl 
rules,  rites,  and  reverences  that  secure  this  power  and  sustain  its  pnv 
leges,  frequently  hy  hiding  the  rulers'  real  aims  behind  benediction 
smiles  of  goodwill,  even  acts  of  kindness,  shows  of  concern,  promises  c 
safety  and  salvation. 

Freethinkers  throughout  history  have  sought  to  expose  these  deceitfi 
practices  and  to  tell  the  truth  ahout  the  real  enemies  of  the  mind.  Froi  jtii 
Socrates  and  Cicero  through  Lucretius  to  Bruno,  Spinoza,  Hume,  Nie  j 
zsche,  Marx,  and  Freud,  that  task  has  been  bravely  undertaken — the   f, 
honor  can  be  proclaimed  and  celebrated.  Imj 

b 
Each  culture  will  produce  its  own  pap.  One  may  fill  the  days  of  its  cit  lam 
zens  with  holy  memories,  and  every  hour  will  be  a  word  in  a  sacred  ser  aid 
tence.  Another  may  put  on  parades  and  headlight  the  heavens,  flani  I 
paths  with  bands  and  banners,  put  its  citizens  in  snazzy  uniforms,  issu, 
certificates  for  admirable  performance,  award  medals  to  sneaks  for  snitch  W 
ing  on  their  fellows,  buss  both  cheeks  of  the  worker  who  exceeded  h  y 
quota  this  month  in  the  prciduction  of  military  weapons.  Our  pap  is  po]  In 
The  commercial  world  we  live  in  does  not  need  to  stoop  to  such  amatei  i- 
measures  as  Mariolatry  or  medals.  Playing  rock,  I  may  wiggle  and  moa  If 
until  there's  not  enough  silence  to  entertain  another  thought.  Violenc  [^^, 
on  the  screen  conceals  the  real  thing  behind  a  cartoon;  eyesores  are  on   *,] 
images;  the  shock  a  little  cruel  nudity  creates  is  no  more  than  the  buzz  rr  j, , 
dope  brings  to  my  harnessed  head.  Dope  is  good  because  dope  keeps  dop(  r>-. 
out  of  my  harm's  way,  and  in  theirs.  Dope  and  dumbness  keep  the  compt  j  | 
tition  down.  Throw  them  a  pair  of  Levi's  and  let  them  eat  Macs.  Rap  o  \,.^ 
their  bars.  In  a  world  where  money  mostly  matters,  money  buys  most  t 
amusement.  Waiting  for  the  end  through  a  double  feature.  The  poppy  (  [.,, 
the  people.  fe,, 

k 
Work  occupies,  amusement  preoccupies,  promises  attract,  threats  di;  j . 

tract,  rites  reassure,  dogmas  deaden  and  disguise.  When  all  is  well,  even  || 
one  is  ill  but  does  not  know  it.  If  you  and  I  are  "good,"  we  are  pious,  v,  j  j- 
are  patriots,  we  are  dutiful,  and  we  are  purchasers.  We'll  not  feel  the  prio  j,.: 
its  payment  has  been  deferred  till  after  our  brave  death  in  defense  of  oi  ^ 
glorious  country;  and  we  can't  discover  how  we  were  diddled  and  d 
something  about  it,  because  we  won't  be  around  but  will  be  moldering  i  v,, 
the  ground.  Unless,  of  course,  the  other  guys  were  right,  and  we  are  ge  [(Jn 
ting  our  damned  infidel  deserts:  hre  and  ice  each  day,  watching  The  Thn  [,,[ 
Stoofies  for  a  thousand  thousand  nights.  l^.- 

it- 
The  chief  mode  of  censorship  in  a  commercial  society  is,  natural  (, 
enough,  the  marketplace.  What  will  the  bookstore  stock,  the  librai  f, , 
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end,  the  papers  report,  the  pubhshers  pubUsh?  Chain  stores  are  now 
■eading  manuscripts  in  order  to  advise  pubUshers  what  books  they  might 
ike  to  see  on  their  shelves.  Pad  a  pahn  and  it  will  put  a  handsome  stack 
n  the  window.  But  they  had  better  sell.  Pancakes  are  given  a  slower 
:urnover.  My  book  was  almost  here  today,  how  can  it  be  so  thoroughly 


rane  tomorrow 


It  is  not  that  we  suppress  serious  books  entirely.  But  in  capitalist  coun- 
tries, only  on  the  margins  can  excellence  be  located.  Poetry  and  most  sig- 
jiificant  fiction  have  to  find  a  few  little  magazines  to  appear  in,  or  an  occa- 
lional  small  press  prepared  to  nourish  them.  However,  those  obscure  inags 
ire  read  only  by  their  editors;  the  presses  are  being  pennied  to  death  while 
heir  distributors  go  bankrupt.  The  state  spends  less  on  literature  than  on 
ts  military  bands.  Back  when  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  had  a 
[liable  budget,  only  3  percent  of  it  went  to  literature;  the  rest  was  targeted 
or  public  spectacles  of  one  sort  or  another.  Now,  quite  predictably,  funds 
nust  come  from  the  private  sector — that  is,  once  again,  from  business, 
Ivhich  wants  a  gang  bang  for  its  buck. 


Places,  sometimes  euphemistically  called  "archives,"  can  be  used  to 
mprison  texts.  The  author  may  be  as  dead  as  Lenin,  but  the  texts  are 
dive  and  must  be  confined.  Not  long  ago,  a  number  of  documents  by 
/.  I.  Lenin  were  published  by  the  Western  press.  The  New  York 
rimes  reported  that  "there  is  likely  to  be  more  material  in  the  secret 
'aults  of  the  Presidential  Archive,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Krem- 
in."  Lenin,  who  always  wrote  and  spoke  like  a  conspirator,  proba- 
bly would  have  approved  his  own  suppression.  Nixon  may  have 
bought  every  one  of  his  words  was  wondrous,  but  he  didn't  want 
hem  all  known,  no  more  than  did  the  Texaco  executives  who 
)lanned  on  shredding  evidence  that  might  have  revealed  the  ex- 
ecutives' discriminatory  practices.  A  tape  caught  them  and  shred- 
led  their  innocence. 


How  to  disgrace  that  great  anthology,  the  Bible:  tell  us 
hat  it  is  holy  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  for  if  I  believe 
hat,  my  brains  will  have  been  cut  out  and  carried  away 
o  be  fried.  The  only  holy  word  is  the  free  word.  May 
hey  all  be  pronounced  from  every  peak  and  steeple.  The 
lemocracy  of  the  word  requires  that  all  words  be  deemed 
:qual — in  any  language,  in  any  dialect,  in  any  argot,  in 
my  slur  or  drawl  or  stammer.  Good  manners  may  sug- 
;est  that  in  place  of  saying  to  a  lady  of  doubtful  charac- 
er,  "I  see  you  are  a  slut,"  you  should  say,  "1  see  you  have 
!  free  and  easy  spirit."  This  inner  check  is  self-censor- 
hip,  usually  thought  to  be  of  the  best  sort;  but  there  are 
hose,  especially  in  these  dim  days,  who  fling  their  sen- 
ibilities  like  a  rug  in  front  of  all  feet,  and  then  cry  out 
vhen  these  are  trod  upon.  In  a  free  society,  we  should 
le  free  to  give  offense  as  well  as  take  it;  we  should  be 
lUowed  to  be  boors,  if  boors  we  are,  so  that  others 
nay  be  warned.  We  should  be  permitted  crudeness 
or  the  same  reasons;  and  playing  the  fool  has  al-  "- 

rays  drawn  crowds,  applause,  and  remuneration. 


Stupidity  is  not  my  strong  suit,  Paul  Valery  said, 
bday,  to  attack  reason  is  the  pastime  of  profes- 
sionals, of  academicians  who  are  busy  betraying 
heir  calling,  committing  once  again  what 
'rench  philosopher  Julien  Benda  called  "the 
reason  of  the  clerks."  Well,  one  must  bear  it, 
lear  the  name-calling  and  the  pirsturing  and 


We  should  be  allowed  to 
give  offense  as  well  as  take  it; 
we  should  be  allowed  to  be 
boors,  if  boors  we  are 
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Sophists  support  the  status 

quo  until  it  changes,  then 

the  new  status  quo.  they  are 

beloved  by  every  regime 


the  liyp^KTisy  ot  thtise  vvht)  vvinilJ  curry  taviir  with  cliques  and  clubs  an 
tribes  ot  all  kind.  Native-American  novelist  Scott  Momaday  tells  u 
that  the  Native  Americans  who  object  to  scientific  examination  of  th 
bones  ot  their  ancestors  are  not  fearful  of  what  the  scientists  will  fin   ^*- 
out  about  their  origins — they  are  confident  that  they  came  from  th 
cave  i)t  the  bear — but  simply  upset  by  the  desecration  of  their  sacre 
ground.  The  rest  of  us  are  supposed  to  say,  "Well  and  good,"  respec 
these  customs,  and  accede  to  these  desires.  The  wt)rship  of  old  bones  i  ^f 
an  established  human  habit.  Moreover,  we  are  not  supposed  to  thin 
that  a  person  who  believes  he  came  from  the  cave  of  his  clan's  bear  is 
dunce.  All  right.  We  shall  fold  back  our  inclinations  and  censor  ot: 
good  sense.  To  be  polite. 

When  Karl  Kraus  criticized  his  Austrian  society,  when  he  wrote  in  sup 
port  of  pacifism  and  against  the  follies  of  the  First  World  War,  he  was  no  i^ 
merely  being  admirably  brave.  He  was  right.  And  he  found  a  moral  plac 
in  that  society  from  which  he  could  launch  his  criticisms.  Sophists  sup 
port  the  status  quo  until  it  changes.  Then  they  support  the  new  stati  '•'>" 
quo.  They  are  the  friend  of  every  place  of  power  and  are  beloved  by  ever 
regime,  large  and  small,  because  they  can  offer  no  reasons  for  change.  Ex 
cept  they  aren't  fast  friends.  They  wiggle  with  the  wind.  And  every  triba 
law  is  right — but  only  inside  the  tribe. 


V\ 

sii; 


Every  free  breath  poisons  the  tyrant's  atmosphere.  Assia  Djebar's  fie  Kf 
tion  suggests  that  each  block  walked  without  the  veil  is  a  bloc   k 
walked  away  from  the  Prophet,  and  weakens  his  minions.  The 
know  it  is  best  that  the  eye  he  kept  closed  and  see  nothing,  the  ea| 
he  shielded  from  every  sound,  the  mouth  he  shut  and  silent  alto 
gether;  if  one  sense  is  allowed  to  be  alert,  clay  feet  may  be  sniffec  lii  t 
a  king's  clothes  seen  through  clear  to  the  clown's  soul,  the  coun 
terfeit  coin  bitten  like  rotten  fruit  and  spat  upon  the  ground. 


The  forms  oi  censorship  that  concern  most  of  us  in  this  countr  iiia 

(fortunately  free  of  many  of  the  worst  kinds)  are  those  that  involve  ef 

forts  to  remove  hooks  from  public  libraries,  newsstands,  bookstores,  ano 

school  curricula.  Primary  and  secondary  education,  many  believe,  shoul 

be  controlled  by  the  community  in  which  the  children  are  being  taugh 

and  brought  up.  This  point  of  view,  I  think,  has  many  merits,  though  per 

haps  not  enough  of  them  to  deny  our  need  for  national  standards.  Nor  cai  tc; 

we  be  certain  our  own  hands  will  remain  clean.  Do  we  really  want  racis 

novels  read  in  our  schools?  To  kids  in  their  formative  years?  Especiall 

in  a  society  already  poisoned  by  bigotry  and  distrust?  Are  we  bein 

morally  responsible  when  we  allow  creationist  nonsense  the  pre 

tense  of  equality  with  the  views  of  science,  or  are  we  merely  be 

ing  cowardly?  We  frequently  refuse  to  stand  up  for  rational  prin 

ciples  out  of  a  misguided  sense  of  fairness  and  freedom 

At  the  heart  of  the  problem,  1  think,  is  a  distinction  wi 
ought  to  make  between  two  ways  in  which  people  cus 
tcMiiarily  believe  their  beliefs;  and  here  I  am  not  talk 
ing  about  how  we  ought  to  arrive  at  them,  thougl 
that  is  certainly  a  significant  matter,  too.  The  differ 
ence  I  have  in  mind  can  be  illustrated  quite  simply 
If  I  was  born  in  Poland,  then  my  birthplace  is  |oir 
nonideological  fact.  If  I  then  say  that  I  am  Polish, 
am  adding  to  that  fact  a  cultural  commitment.  I  an 
allowing  Polishness  to  define  me.  Actually  I  was  born  in  Nortl  it- 
Dakota.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  I  reside  and  vote  in  Mis 
souri.  Do  these  truths  make  me  an  American?  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  be 
cause  I  do  not  choose  to  be  defined  by  a  set  of  sentiments.  To  behave  a 
a  citizen  ought  is  quite  enough. 


(fill 
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I  can  believe  that  life  on  this  earth  probably  goes  back  3.85  billion 
ears  because  1  just  read  a  scientific  report  to  that  effect.  Months  from 
!iow,  scientists  may  change  their  minds,  and  their  mind  change  may 
hange  mine.  But  were  I  a  short-termer,  and  believed  life  started  only  a 
■idef  while  ago  (in  Biblical  terms),  and  because  this  point  of  view  is  part 
fa  system  of  ideas  that  I  have  allowed  to  define  me,  then  it  would  not 
'e  open  to  me  so  easily  to  alter  my  opinions,  since  to  do  so  would  be  to 
liter  myself. 

In  short,  the  question  is:  Do  I  own  my  beliefs,  or  do  they  own  me?  If 
aey  own  me,  then  the  institutions  that  formulate  and  guard  and  sanctify 
nese  notions  own  me.  I  have  joined  a  group.  To  say,  "1  am  a  philatelist 
nd  a  member  of  the  stamp  club,"  is  one  thing.  To  say,  "1  love  to  collect 
:amps,  and  I  attend  meetings  of  the  stamp  club,"  is  quite  another. 

If  I  am  owned  by  an  ideology,  I  am  going  to  favor  its  defense  as  if  1  were 
eing  defended,  because  that's  what  will  be  happening.  The  free  mind  can 
pen  its  fingers  and  let  fall  ill-favored  fruit.  Other  ideas  are  always  wel- 
ome.  What  is  not  welcome  are  views  that  hinder  sight,  that  are  them- 
ilves  fists,  that  possess  our  souls  like  a  disease,  that  say  as  Satan  did  to 
laust  after  their  bargain,  "Now  you  are  mine!" 

Ken  Saro-Wiwa  commented  on  his  country's  condition  but  referred  to 
s  all:  "The  men  who  ordain  and  supervise  this  show  of  shame,  this  tragic 
harade,  are  frightened  by  the  word,  the  power  of  ideas,  the  power  of  the 
en;  by  the  demands  of  social  justice  and  the  rights  of  man.  Nor  do  they 
ave  a  sense  of  history.  They  are  so  scared  of  the  power  of  the  word,  that 
aey  do  not  read.  And  that  is  their  funeral." 

Because  so  many  dogmas  are  obvious  fictions,  they  can  be  maintamed 
nly  by  means  of  patient  and  repeated  indoctrination,  through  promises 
f  punishment  and  prompt  retaliation  for  any  lapse.  One  can  identify 
dsehoods  by  finding  the  facts  that  tattle  on  them,  but  an  equally  good 
gnal  is  the  security  that  surrounds  their  insecurity:  the  walls  and  towers 
nd  guns  and  radio  stations,  the  beating  tom-toms,  the  pulsing  pulpits,  the 
olitical  pronouncements,  historical  myths,  martyred  heroes,  infallibles, 
nd  invincibilities  upon  whose  shields  the  enemy's  missiles  must  harm- 
;ssly  ring  and  clatter  to  a  holy  ground. 

The  most  efficient  control  is  achieved  when  society  is  largely  of  one 
ice  and  one  opinion,  and  when  its  ignorance  of  its  own  ignorance  has 
een  made  a  part  of  the  catechism.  Society  will  therefore  sanction  (in 
inction's  positive  sense)  some  beliefs,  some  actions,  while  at  the  same 
me  sanctioning  (in  its  negative  sense)  all  others.  Sour  looks,  injured 
■elings,  disappointment,  and  disapproval,  with  the  few  rewards  they  sig- 
ify,  will  be  enough  to  control  contrary  opinions  and  keep  them  beneath 
le  breath.  Then  we  shall  need  no  watchmen  asking  what  of  the  night, 
)r  it  will  be  daytime  though  it  be  dark,  and  no  one  will  wonder  why  the 
ogs  don't  bark,  because  there  won't  be  any  beggars  to  bark  at — no  for- 
Igners,  no  heresies,  no  differences.  There  will  be  only  false  alarms,  point- 
;ss  excursions,  malfunctioning  equipment. 

Once  the  right  ideas  (through  what  will  be  benevolently  called  educa- 
on)  have  been  firmly  fixed  in  every  youthful  head,  and  have  achieved 
ie  serene  status  of  "family  values,"  so  that  they  may  age  till  blue  like  old 
neese,  then  the  empty  field  that  the  mind  of  the  citizen  will  have  be- 
Dme  (all  is  known,  no  further  action  is  necessary)  will  need  to  be  filled 
ith  plays  of  thought  resembling  games  of  golf,  with  a  pleasant  pointless- 
ess  that  brings  on  sleep  as  easily  as  Saro-Wiwa's  interminable  bottles  of 
eer  and  cheap  television  shows.  "The  sleep  of  reason  breeds  monsters," 
ioya  wrote  beneath  one  of  his  grimmer  etchings.  But  .societies  have  been 
nown  to  sleep  for  centuries.  In  quiet  disregard  of  reality.  In  a  peaceful 
quipoise  disturbed  only  by  a  storm  of  sand,  which  somecimes  buries  even 
yramids.  « 


"The  SLEEP  OF  REASON  BREEDS 
MONSTERS,"  GOYA  WROTE.  BUT 
SOCIETIES  HAVE  BEEN  KNOWN  TO 
SLEEP  FOR  CENTURIES 
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LETTER 


JIDCJ.MEXTDAY 

In  Rwanda,  92,392  genocide  suspects  await  trial 
By  Alan  Zarembo 


T. 


he  inmates  politely  ap- 
plaud and  thousands  of  eyes  fol- 
low the  twii  Rwandan  govern- 
ment ministers  as  they  move 
toward  a  smooth  wocxlen  tahle 
furnished  with  two  micro- 
phones and  a  plastic  vase  of 
fake  flowers.  It  is  late  Octoher 
1 996,  and  for  the  last  few  weeks 
the  ministers  have  been  on  a 
tour  of  Rwanda's  prisons,  trying 
to  convince  tens  of  thousands 
of  inmates  to  confess  to  geno- 
cide. Today  has  brought  them 
to  the  prison  in  Kihuye, 
perched  on  Lake  Kivu's  stun- 
ning blue  in  western  Rwanda, 
three  hours  from  the  capital, 
Kigali.  Dragging  a  microphone 
toward  him,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters launches  into  a  lesson 
about  the  Holocaust,  but  his 
tales  of  blue  eyes  and  blond  hair 
six  decades  ago  don't  change 
the  blank  expressions  in  the  sea 
of  black  faces  before  him,  so  he 
jumps  to  the  hundred-day 
stretch  in  1994  when  the  Re- 
public of  Rwanda's  Hutu  ma- 
jority conducted  a  campaign  of 
wholesale  slaughter  against  the 
Tutsi  minority.  Ordinary  citizens  did 
much  of  the  killing  with  the  same  tcK)ls 
they  used  to  clear  fields  and  butcher 

Alan  Zarcmhi)  lo/ies  /ri't(i(c'iu/>'  (i/ioi(f 
Africa . 


livestock.  In  all,  roughly  800,000 
people  died,  their  corpses  collecting 
three  times  as  quickly  as  did  dead  Jews 
in  Nazi  Europe. 

Although  this  is  the  first  time  the 
inmates  have  hean.1  the  government's 


f 


I 


plan  for  their  fate,  many  see 
distracted  by  simpler  concern? 
They  lean  on  one  anothe 
forearms  on  knees,  palms  oi 
foreheads,  cheeks  on  shou 
ders — the  world's  biggest  gam^ 
of  Twister.  Hundreds  wra 
their  shirts  into  turbans  as  cov 
er  from  the  alternating  drizzl 
and  equatorial  sun.  A  bab 
screams  until  a  prisoner  push 
es  her  shriveled  left  breast  in 
to  its  mouth.  The  kitchen  a 
one  end  of  the  yard  resemble  i,,  j 
a  steel  mill,  pumping  blacl  tf<\,\ 
smoke  from  its  eight  chimney  ftn 
as  dinner  for  2,797  is  preparei  jj,,, 
below.  The  cooks,  wearing  sof  ig., 
pink  uniforms  coated  witl  jt,; 
soot,  shout  orders  over  the  ca  or,,, 
cophony  of  rakes  shelving  ho  j|j„ 
coals,  long  wtioden  clubs  beat  \ ,,, 
ing  maize  flour  into  a  rubber  g, ,, 
paste,  shovels  scraping  th(  el  - 
sides  of  giant  pots,  and  ma  t,  , 
chetes  splintering  logs  ii  bjIj,, 
quick,  precise  hacks.  if,,.^ 

The  inmates  can  be  trustee  tr 
with  machetes  for  the  sam<  k,.. 
reason  that  most  peasants  out  ^i , 
side  the  prison  gates  can:  al   '(i 
though  it  was  the  main  instrument  o  tji 
death  during  the  genocide,  the  ma  d,,,,, 
chete  quickly  reverted  to  its  tradi  g  , 
tional  status  as  a  farm  tool.  Many  ii  ^ 
Rwanda  would  prefer  to  forget  the  ma  tj,,( 
chete's  history,  to  let  the  genocide  it  jj;,,! 
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elf  slip  into  the  murk  of  oblivion,  hut 
he  new  Tutsi-controlled  government, 
/hich  ousted  the  former  Hutu  leaders 
n  July  1994,  cannot  allow  this  to  hap- 
pen, and  so  it  has  jammed  92,000  sus- 
lects  into  prisons  throughout  the 
iQuntry  to  rate  each  crime  on  a  slid- 
ng  scale  of  brutality.  Most  of  the  pris- 
mers  are  rank-and-file  Hutu  peasants 


47s  against  the  rusty  red  prison  gate  to 
pass  around  a  cigarette  and  are  only 
half  watching  the  thousands  of  sus- 
pected murderers  but  because  of  a  much 
more  ominous  fact:  the  genocide  was  a 
nearly  perfect  crime.  Proving  that  it 
happened  is  easy;  even  proving  that 
certain  people  were  involved  is  not 
hard;  but  pinpointing  exactly  who  did 


murder  200  Tutsis  first,  the  man  who 
crushed  900  people  in  a  church  with  a 
bulldozer,  and  the  teachers  who  killed 
their  students.  Where  does  a  man  who 
butchered  five  people,  the  same  num- 
ber as  did  the  Manson  family,  rank  on 
the  Rwandan  killing  scale? 

Take  the  case  of  Innocent  Nsen- 
giyumva,  a  farmer  in  his  mid-twenties, 
whose  only  extraordinary 
trait  is  that  he  confesses 
to  his  crime  and  does  not 
recant — at  least  not  dur- 
ing the  first  week  after 
soldiers  lock  him  in  a  mil- 
itary jail.  Innocent  rarely 
eaves  the  dark  cell  he 
shares  with  about  twenty 
other  men,  and  he  hesi- 
tates when  a  soldier  lets 
him  out  to  talk  with  me. 
His  splayed  feet  and  nar- 
row shoulders  seem  as  un- 
likely as  his  name;  as  he 
speaks,  he  hugs  his  torso. 
The  number  of  Tutsis 
he  slaughtered  could 
have  been  many  more 
than  the  two  children  he 
admits  to.  He  can't  re- 
member if  the  victims 


/ho  were  directed  to  kill  their  Tutsi 
leighbors  by  radio  propaganda  and 
iven  specific  targets  by  local  Hutu 
waders.  So  the  ministers  are  offering 
hem  a  deal:  admit  to  your  sins  and 
queal  on  your  accomplices  and  supe- 
iors  in  exchange  for  a  sentence  short 
f  life  in  this  brick-and-plastic  slum, 
he  ministers  are  political  evange- 
ists,  trying  to  convince  the  throng 
elow  that  the  only  way  to  heal  Rwan- 
a  is  to  follow  them,  as  if  these  mi- 
rophones,  these  history  lessons,  and 
Uese  neatly  wrapped  stacks  of  the  new 
enocide  plea-bargain  law  could  me- 
riodically  undo  the  insanity  the  coun- 
ry  has  inherited. 

What  the  ministers  never  tell  the 
risoners,  what  is  never  transmitted 
hrough  the  thick  black  cable  that 
:^akes  through  the  crowd  to  three  loud- 
peakers  set  on  a  pickup-truck  roof,  is 
lat  they  are  worried.  Not  because  their 
odyguards  have  propped  their  AK- 


what  may  be, 
without  confes- 
sions and  betray- 
als, impossible. 

Now  the  new 
Tutsi-controlled 
government 
wants  to  save 
Rwanda  with  the 
same  forces  that 
perpetuated  the 
slaughter,  to  sort 
out  guilt  and  in- 
nocence with  the  same  authority  that 
allowed  the  old  Hutu  bosses  to  over- 
see the  massacres  of  1994-  For  the 
genocide  was  produced  not  by  a  cul- 
ture of  chaos  but  by  one  of  controlled 
docility,  in  which  pleasing  one's 
superiors  is  reason 
y        enough  for  existence. 


hren  has  a  killer  gone  too  far? 
There  were  those  who  competed  to 


were  hoys  or  girls,  only  that  they  each 
must  have  been  about  six,  siblings. 
For  two  weeks — or  was  it  two  months? 
he  can't  decide — he  was  part  of  the  lo- 
cal mob.  He  enjoyed  hunting  Tutsis 
but  was  sorry  to  murder.  He  was  or- 
dered to  do  it,  but  not  by  anyone  in 
particular. 

Killing  was  a  job.  The  local  Hutu  of- 
ficial had  a  list  of  victims,  and  each 
morning  the  peasants  gathered  with 
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their  weapons — machetes  for  most,  a 
homemade  wooden  club  spiked  with 
nails  for  hinocent.  For  the  first  week 
he  only  watched,  he  says,  "like  a  child 
watchinu  something  his  father  is  do- 
ing." The  killers  drank  at  the  bars  they 
passed,  went  home  tor  lunch,  and  re- 
sumed in  the  afternoons.  His  turn 
came  when  the  crowd  sptnted  the  two 
children.  They  didn't  try  to  escape, 
he  says,  and  didn't  scream  until  he 
sunk  the  nails  into  the  side  of  one  iif 
their  heads. 


have  been  peddling,  he  qualifies  as  a 
"Category  1"  killer,  and  therefore  for 
the  death  penalty.  The  designation  is 
reserved  for  the  genocide's  leaders  and 
their  lieutenants — priests,  local  au- 
thorities, and  militia  members — "sex- 
ual torturers,"  as  well  as  "notorious 
murderers  who  by  virtue  of  the  zeal  or 
excessive  malice  with  which  they  com- 
mitted atrocities,  distinguished  them- 
selves in  their  areas  of  residence  or 
where  they  passed." 

There  are  more  than  90,000  Inno- 


I  ask  the  obvious  question.  "How 
could  you  kill  children?" 

"If  you  were  there  .  .  .  Things  were 
strange.  I  can't  find  any  way  to  explain 
it  to  you.  Can  you  imagine  the  radio 
saying,  'Go  kill  these  petiple' ?  Tlie  mes- 
sage got  to  the  local  authorities.  They 
mobilized  the  scildiers  and  the  mili- 
tias, and  they  were  going  to  the  villages 
getting  civilians  to  kill  people.  We  ac- 
cepted. They  said  we  were  fighting  for 
the  country." 

"What  would  have  happened  if 
you'd  refused  to  kill?" 

He  looks  bewildered,  tugging  at  the 
sleeves  of  his  mangy  red  blazer.  "No- 
body refused." 

A  man  named  Innocent  murdered 
two  six-year-old  children — a  piece  of 
absurd  horror  that  leads  to  another. 
In  deciding  his  fate,  prosecutors  must 
determine  whether  Innocent's  malice 
was  "excessive,"  whether,  under  the 
new  plea-bargain  law  the  ministers 
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cents.  And  so  it  is  that  a  mountain  of 
Day-Glo  folders,  freshly  shipped  from 
prisons  and  still  bound  with  twine, 
are  piled  on  a  chair  in  the  waiting 
room  outside  the  office  of  Emmanuel 
Rukangira,  Kigali's  prosecutor.  He 
spends  much  of  his  time  sorting  the 
files  into  stacks — stacks  that  decide 
life  and  death.  Ranking  brutality  may 
seem  surreal  to  outsiders,  but  to  Rwan- 
dans,  raised  in  a  pecking-order  cul- 
ture, it  makes  perfect  sense.  Rukangi- 
ra explains  how  one  man  became 
notorious  for  burying  people  alive,  a 
metht)d  that  automatically  places  him 
in  Category  I. 

"Is  it  worse  to  bury  one  person  alive 
or  kill  ten  people  with  a  machete?"  1 
ask  Rukangira. 

He  smiles,  as  if  he's  thought  about 
this  before.  "With  a  machete,  you  can 
do  it  with  one  hack.  To  bury  some- 
body alive,  it  takes  him  a  long  time  to 
die.  Sometimes  they  didn't  bury  him 


completely.  They  left  him  there  aliv 
and  came  back  in  a  couple  days  witl 
a  stick  to  finish.  Others  killed  pregi 
nant  women  and  cut  the  babies  out  ( 
their  wombs.  That  is  a  cruel  way  t 
kill.  Category  1." 

Only  about  2,000  Hutu  suspecte! 
mass  murderers  will  make  the  bond 
roll.  The  rest  are  Category  2,  th 
common  killers  who  will  serve  seve 
to  eleven  years  if  they  confess  befor 
charges  are  brought,  twelve  to  fiftee 
if  they  confess  after,  and  life  in  priso 
if  convicted  without  confessing.  Ca 
egory  3,  those  who  maimed  but  di 
not  kill,  can  get  off  with  one  thii 
the  penalties  mandated  in  the  star 
dard  criminal  law.  Category  4  ir 
eludes  those  who  looted  the  homes  ( 
the  dead,  crimes  so  relatively  mine 
that  Rwandans  have  been  told  t 
work  out  compensation  plans  anion 
themselves. 

But  it  is  too  soon  to  classify  thoi 
sands  of  inmates.  Before  prosecuto 
can  gauge  malice,  investigators  mui 
make  files,  and  for  files  to  be  mac 
each  Hutu  prisoner  must  first  be  ider 
tified.  This  is  not  easy.  When  the  ne   is 
Tutsi-led  government  seized  powe   k 
thousands  of  suspects  were  denouncaBii: 
by  neighbors,  arrested  by  Tutsi  sol' 
diets,  and  locked  up  without  recordl 
Files  were  made  later,  often  based  sol 
ly  on  information  the  prisoners  pri 
vided  themselves.  In  some  prisons,  foj  'n. 
eign  aid  has  allowed  the  governmei  it 
to  correct  that  sophistry  with  anothe  tk 
inmates  are  now  photographed  in  tl   la 
hope  that  their  accusers  can  provic   £ 
their  real  names.  [;« 

In  Mbogo,  forty  miles  north  of  K  sn 
gali,  new  arrestees  line  up  at  the  do-  it' 
to  investigator  Ephrem  Sikubwabc  fi 
office,  a  concrete  cubicle  that  tee  it[ 
of  sweat  and  fresh  paint.  Spiders  ha'  llii' 
strung  their  webs  across  the  metal  ba  l|,i 
on  the  windows;  crumpled  sheets  le 
carbon  paper  spill  out  of  a  cardboa  it, 
box  onto  the  floor.  Twenty-seve  bj; 
year-old  Sikubwabo  sits  behind  a  des  iiili 
listening  to  a  transistor  radio  whi  tpj 
he  hammers  out  interrogation  tra  fiicri 
scripts  on  a  manual  typewriter.  In  i  %, 
assembly  line  of  denial,  inmates  ent  tfl 
one  by  one,  sit,  clench  the  sides  lis, 
the  wooden  chair,  and  proclaim  th«  fc, 
innocence.  4,, 

As  long  as  they  remain  silent,  tl  it,, 
genocide  will  remain  a  collective  ac   ij;"- 


X^en  the  Tutsi  rebels  first  took  pow- 
■r,  it  was  common  tor  Hutus  to  admit 
0 — even  boast  of — their  role  in  killing 
futsis.  But  behind  prison  walls  the  in- 
loctrination  has  turned  tactical.  Now 
lot  only  do  most  dispute  their  crimes 
lut  many  deny  that  the  genocide  ever 
lappened.  Portraying  themselves  as 
ictims  of  the  Tutsis,  the  prisoners  have 
aken  on  an  unusual  role  for  suspected 
killers:  the  spokesmen  for 
^^  ^      due  process. 


n 


e  who  has  done  a  bad  thing 
lust  be  punished,"  declares  a  chub- 
Y'cheeked  inmate  of  the  Cyangugu 
Central  Prison.  "But  I  don't  under- 
tand  why  we  must  wait  two  or  three 
ears  to  be  judged." 

To  reach  him,  I  have  had  to  follow 
ivo  barefoot  prisoners  lugging  an  oil 
arrel  full  of  beans  down  a  corridor 
arpeted  with  an  interlocking  weave  of 
utstretched  prisoners,  past  men  scrub- 
ing  plastic  plates  in  the  gray  water 
lat  ripples  through  the  gutters,  and  in- 
3  a  room  dank  with  sweat  and  breath, 
very  prison  has  a  hierarchy,  and  it 
oon  becomes  clear  that  1  have  been 
•id  to  Cyangugu's  City  Hall — and  that 
"le  inmate  with  the  chubby  cheeks, 
"heodore  Munyangabe,  No.  1,550  on 
le  Category  1  list,  is  Boss. 

Munyangabe's  ward  resembles  a 
vo-story  chicken  coop.  A  vent  in 
le  roof  casts  a  strip  of  sunlight  across 
le  top  roost,  a  plywood  shelf  where 
e  sleeps  in  a  row  of  twenty  men. 
wenty  more  sleep  on  the  bottom 
lelf.  As  1  watch  a  prisoner  on  the 
pper  deck  wash  his  feet  in  a  bucket, 
nother  inmate  shimmies  out  of  the 
ne-foot  crawl  space  beneath  the  bot- 
3m  shelf,  where  yet  another  twenty 
eep.  Convincing  a  fellow  inmate  to 
>11  his  shelf  space  can  cost  more  than 
100,  nearly  half  of  what  most  Rwan- 
ans  earn  in  a  year,  so  the  poor  fan 
ut  to  sleep  on  the  rafters,  the  ce- 
lent  floors,  the  corrugated-tin  roofs, 
nd  the  cardboard  sheets  that  cover 
le  pit  latrines.  They  are  used  to  the 
ench  of  shit. 

"In  every  society  there  are  some 
iople  who  are  better  off  than  others," 
lunyangabe  says  with  a  shrug.  He  em- 
ioys  a  teenage  prisoner  to  wash  his 
othes  and  deliver  his  meals,  and  pays 
le  boy  in  biscuits  handed  out  by  the 
ed  Cross;  another  inmate  cuts  his 
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h.iir.  Testimony  irom  these  low-level 
prisoners  would  probably  be  enough 
evidence  to  convict  men  like  Mun- 
yangabe,  but  I  wonder  whether  Rwan- 
da's new  leaders  will  ever  be  able  to 
convince  them  to  rat  out  their  bosses. 
Clearly,  Munyangabe  is  doin<^  his  best 
to  keep  their  lips  sealed. 

I  ask  him  about  the  plea-bargain 
law.  "If  1  am  a  murderer,  the  court  must 
prove  it.  It  is  not  [my  job]  to  prove  to 
the  court  that  I  am  a  murderer.  If  1 
had  done  something  bad,  1  would  tell 
it.  It  isn't  easy  to  confess  something 
you  haven't  done."  I  ask  him  if  there 
was  a  genocide.  "I  can't  be  quite  sure, 
but  I  think  there  are  people  who  have 
done  bad  things." 

Until  he  was  arrested  in  March  of 
1995,  Munyangabe,  forty-two,  was  a 
deputy  governor  in  Cyangugu  Prefec- 
ture, tucked  between  Zaire  and  Bu- 
rundi at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Kivu. 
His  slight  lisp,  round  face,  and  powder- 
blue  shorts  give  him  a  boyish  quality  as 
he  leans  on  a  rafter  and  scoops  maize 
paste  into  his  mouth.  "They  say  I  have 
killed  men.  I  don't  know  who.  And  1 
don't  know  who  says  so." 

Munyangabe  may  never  have 
touched  a  machete  or  fired  a  rifle,  hut 
in  Rwanda  guilt  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  how  low  you  are  on  the 
killing  chain.  Human-rights  investi- 
gat(us  believe  that  he  led  a  massacre 
of  hundreds  at  a  church,  then  ac- 
companied the  governor  to  a  nearby 
stadium  where  Tutsi  men  were  herd- 
ed into  groups  to  be  killed.  Nearly  a 
year  later,  Munyangabe  caught  word 
of  his  impending  arrest  and  went  to 
meet  Jane  Rasmussen,  a  United  Na- 
tions human-rights  monitor.  They  sat 
on  the  office  porch  for  more  than  two 
hours;  she  took  notes  of  their  con- 
versation. Yes,  he  drove  grenades  to 
the  Cyimbogo  church,  where  hun- 
dreds of  Tutsis  had  taken  refuge,  but 
it  was  his  driver  who  tossed  the 
grenades  inside.  He  thought  about 
saving  Tutsis  instead  ot  driving  them 
to  rc^)adblocks  manned  by  militiamen, 
but  as  a  member  of  the  government  he 
really  had  no  choice. 

"He  was  not  lying  and  shameful  btit 
pleased  to  present  the  story  of  himself 
as  a  good  man  trapped  in  a  bad  situa- 
tion, who'd  done  the  best  he  ct)uld," 
Rasmussen  remembered.  "1  was  think- 
ing, why  was  he  telling  me  all  this.' 


Did  he  feel  a  need  to  confess.'  Did  h 
want  legal  advice.'  This  is  the  creep: 
est  part:  I  think  he  really  didn't  un 
derstand  anything  he  had  done  w 
wrong,  legally  or  morally.  It's  the  pe 
feet  example  of  how  people's  sense 
right  and  wrong  got  turned  are)und 
the  genocide." 

Back  in  the  Cyangugu  prison  th 
rain  starts.  Inmates  string  up  tarps  an 
rush  to  catch  the  runoff  in  buckets.  / 
muscular  man  in  red  bikini  underwet 
foams  with  soap  lather,  a  crucifi 
swinging  from  his  neck,  as  I  head  tc 
ward  the  prison's  exit.  The  only  guar 
left  on  duty  padlocks  the  main  gat 
and,  after  bidding  me  goodbye,  heaci 
home  for  the  night. 

The  prison  stands  on  a  hilltop  lik 
a  medieval  fortress.  I  can  hear  the  di 
of  thousands  of  voices  from  behind  tli 
fhirty-foot-high  brick  walls  as  my  tran; 
lator  and  I  descend  into  the  valley 
Along  the  way  he  says,  "You  people  ar 
lucky — you  muzungus  [white  people 
When  there  is  something  wrong  yo 
say  it.  You  say,  'Fuck  you.'  But  us,  w 
play  diplomacy.  We  are  not  open.  W  y 
don't  show  everything." 


"What  do  you  meari.'"  I  ask. 

"I  can  smile  at  you,  drink  with  yoil 
and  eat  with  you — and  have  somtl 
thing  bad  against  you.  This  evening| 
can  come  and  kill  you,  even  though  ' 
were  together  today.  Between  Hut 
and  Tutsi  there  is  always  doubt." 

He  is  a  Hutu  in  his  mid-twenties.l 
will  call  him  Pierre.  During  the  genJ 
cide  he  hid  a  Tutsi  carpenter  in  h| 
house.  One  day  he  returned  home 
find  a  mob  in  his  front  yard;  they  weij 
cousins  and  neighbors,  some  of  tl 
same  people  we  had  just  seen  in  tH 
prison.  "They  said,  'There  was  a  Tul 
si  in  your  house,'  and  I  said,  'No.'  An 
they  said,  'Yes  there  was,  and  we  killtj 
him.  Here  he  is.'"  At  their  feet  wj 
the  body,  his  skull  dented,  a  gash  acre 
his  iieck.  Pierre  went  inside  and  clostj 
the  door. 

He  says  that  most  of  the  killers  eJ 
joyed  their  jobs,  each  day  working! 
differerit  side  ot  town,  each  night  swilj 
ing  beer  and  diniiig  on  the  freshj 
butcheretl  cows  of  dead  Tutsis.  I  a* 
him  how  such  celebratit)n  was  |X)ssiblj 

"When  somebody  is  your  enemj 
killing  them  is  nice." 

"Did  you  kill.'" 

"No." 


Id 


"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  know  why  I  wasn't  inter- 
5ted.  People  were  getting  rich  from 
.  Those  who  were  killing  were  boys 
nd  bandits.  I  had  no  reason  to  get 
nore  things.  My  father  can  feed  me." 
hen  he  offers  that  he  refused  to  feast 
n  the  fresh  beef  "The  same  machete 
lat  killed  a  man  killed  a  cow.  I  am  eat- 
ig  the  cow,  so  I  am  eating  the  man." 

"Would  you  ever  testify  against  the 
iUers  you  saw?" 

"Even  if  they  arrest  me  and  say,  'Tell 
5  what  you  know,'  I  would  not  say 
ly  thing." 

"Why  not?" 
'It's  not  my  job." 


4, 


nyone  who  saw  mutilated  bod- 
s  flicker  across  a  television  screen  in 
le  spring  of  1994  might  dismiss  the 
mocide  as  yet  another  African  trib- 
;  war  unleashed  in  yet  another  law- 
fss  African  state.  Hutus  make  up  85 
ercent  of  the  population;  Tutsis, 
lOSt  of  the  rest.  But  the  problem  is 
aat  there  is  little  consensus  about 
hether  Hutus  and  Tutsis  can  be 
lUed  tribes  at  all.  Before  colonial- 
m,  Rwanda  was  a  highly  organized 


feudal  kingdom.  The  overlords  were 
Tutsis,  but  not  all  Tutsis  were  privi- 
leged. The  two  groups  meet  none  of 
the  standard  conditions  that  define 
tribes;  for  centuries  they  have  lived  on 
the  same  hillsides,  spoken  the  same 
language,  shared  the  same  burial  cus- 
toms, and  intermarried. 

The  Belgians,  masters  of  Rwanda 
and  neighboring  Burundi  for  four 
decades,  tried  to  quantify  the  differ- 
ences between  Hutus  and  Tutsis.  Bel- 
gian ethnologists  claimed  that  the  av- 
erage Tutsi  nose  was  55.8  millimeters 
long  and  38.7  millimeters  wide,  com- 
pared with  Hutu  dimensions  of  52.4 
and  43.2.  Other  dubious  distinctions 
were  based  on  property:  those  who 
owned  fewer  than  ten  cows  were  said 
to  be  Hutus;  the  rest,  Tutsis.  The  colo- 
nial government  issued  each  group 
identity  cards  and  forced  Hutus  to 
work  for  free  while  Tutsis  supervised. 
The  first  massacres  in  Rwanda  erupt- 
ed in  1959,  when  Hutus  slaughtered 
Tutsis  in  order  to  consolidate  power 
before  the  country's  pending  inde- 
pendence in  1962.  Roving  the  hill- 
sides in  squads,  they  chased  tens  of 
thousands  of  Tutsis  into  exile,  the 


same  Tutsis  who  would  multiply  in 
asylum,  creating  a  generation  of  ex- 
patriates who  would  return  to  take 
power  after  the  1994  genocide. 

Far  from  being  another  lawless 
African  country,  independent  Rwan- 
da became  and  remains  a  model  of 
order.  The  country  is  divided  into  12 
prefectures,  154  communes,  1,600  sec- 
tors, and  tens  of  thousands  of  cel- 
lules— a  top-down  network  of  offi- 
cialdom rooted  in  a  precolonial 
kingdom,  codified  by  colonizers,  and 
preserved  after  independence.  Once 
Hutus  had  vanquished  the  Tutsi  elite, 
it  used  the  pre-existing  social  structure 
to  exercise  complete  control  over  the 
populace.  Residents  had  to  ask  per- 
mission to  leave  their  hillsides.  Every- 
body became  a  de  facto  member  of 
the  only  political  party,  Hutu  Presi- 
dent-for-Life  Juvenal  Habyarimana's 
Mouvement  Revolutionnaire  Na- 
tional pour  le  Developpement 
(MRND).  When  opposition  parties 
were  legalized  in  1991,  MRND  tacked 
"et  la  Democratie"  to  its  name,  but 
nothing  about  Rwanda  was  very  dem- 
ocratic. It  was  a  nation  of  followers,  a 
culture  that  foreign-aid  donors  be- 
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lieved  conrrihurcJ  to  pR\^rcss:  nu>rt 
than  60  percent  ot  Rwandans  were 
Cath<.)lics,  ,1  hij^her  proporritni  than 
anywhere  else  on  the  continent;  tliere 
was  very  little  street  crime;  and  peas- 
ants spent  two  days  a  month  planting 
trees,  terracinj^  fields,  and  paving 
roads  in  a  national  service  program 
called  umnfiancla,  which  amoimted  to 
forced  labor.  The  crews  were  called  In- 
terhamivc :  those  who  work  together. 

Foreigners  refused  to  see  the  bigger 
national  prt)ject  in  the  pipeline.  They 
could  ha\'e  looked  tor  clues  in  Bu- 
rundi, where  over  the  last  three 
decades  the  Tutsi  mint)rity  had  kept 
their  grip  on  power  by  periodically 
massacring  Hutus,  as  many  as  300,000 
in  1972.  Both  countries  have  the  same 
ethnic  mix,  hut  lacking  the  revolution 
that  brought  Hutus  to  power  in  Rwan- 
da, Hutus  in  Burundi  had  grown  so 
obedient  to  their  Tutsi  overlords  that 
they  dug  their  own  graves  and  re- 
ported to  police  stations  tor  their 
scheduled — and  siimetimes  resched- 
uleci — executions.  Some  twenty-two 
years  later  in  Rwanda,  it  was  Tutsis 
who  would  die,  and  this  time  it  would 
be  the  civic  duty  of  Hutus  to  kill 
them.  The  ideology  ot  Tutsi  exter- 
mination would  tlow  down  the  hier- 
archy ot  command  into  virtually  every 
home,  the  churches  would  till  with 
bodies,  the  terraced  fields  would  be- 
come mass  graves,  Hutu  soldiers 
would  speed  across  the  country  on 
some  ot  the  best  roads  in  Africa,  pink 
identity  cards  would  help  determine 
who  would  live  and  who  would  die, 
and  Interhannve  wt)uld  refer  to  a  new 
kind  of  work  crew:  niit  tree  planters 
but  militias  made  up  of  peasants  and 
unemployed  yoinig  men  recruited 
from  the  ranks  ot  ordinary  Hutus  on 
every  hillside,  the  gangs  that  became 
the  most  notoriously  brutal  killers. 

The  seeds  ot  genocide  were  planted 
in  late  1 990,  shortly  after  the  Rwandan 
Patriotic  Front,  a  rebel  army  led  by 
English-speaking  Tutsi  refugees,  in- 
vaded from  Uganda.  Three  years  of 
fighting  ended  in  a  stalemate,  forcing 
the  MRND  to  sign  a  power-sharing 
agreement  with  the  Tutsi  RTF  rebels. 
But  the  Hutu  leaders  delayed  imple- 
menting the  agreement,  and  extrem- 
ists within  the  government  began  to 
enact  a  plan  to  exterminate  not  only 
all  Tutsis  but  Hutu  sympathizers  as 
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well.'  On  April  6,  1994,  Presideni 
Habyarimana's  plane  was  .shot  down — 
most  likely  by  his  own  extremist  Hutu 
allies — killing  him  and  providing  the 
pretext  tor  the  massacres. 

Enlisting  civilians  to  kill  was  a  de- 
liberate attempt  by  the  ruling  Hutus  xo 
create  a  society  that  Tutsis  could  nev- 
er govern.  And  it  may  have  worked. 
Although  in  1994  the  RPF  defeated 
the  Flutu  army,  stopped  the  genocide, 
and  took  power,-^  the  oiily  beneficiaries 
of  their  revolution  so  far  have  been 
the  army  officers  who  claimed  hillside 
villas  and  the  roughly  800,000  Tutsi 
refugees  who  returned  from  three 
decades  in  exile  to  replace  the  dead. 
The  RPF  set  up  a  coalition  govern- 
ment that  blames  tribal  distinctions  on 
colonialism  and  avoids  using  the  words 
"Hutu"  and  "Tutsi,"  but  few  believe 
the  pretense  of  kinship.  Hutus  in  the 
government  are  figureheads;  inter- 
marriage has  all  but  ceased;  and  Hutu 
extremists  still  kill  Tutsi  survivors  and 
foreigners  as  part  of  ongoing  attempts 
to  destabilize  the  Tutsi-led  govern- 
ment. Many  ot  the  estimated  6  million 
Hutus  view  their  new  bosses  as  a  for- 
eign army  of  occupation.  Imagine  the 
Jews  picking  up  arms  in  1945,  taking 
over  Germany,  and  then  having  to 
run  the  country. 

But  even  this  comparison  falls  short. 
At  the  height  of  the  Holocaust  in  1944, 
the  Nazis  executed  about  400,000  over 
a  three-month  period,  the  same  length 
of  time  it  took  Hutus  to  kill  twice  that 
many.  If  Nazis  ran  killing  facttiries  that 
most  Germans  never  had  to  confront 
directly,  Rwandans  murdered  inti- 
mately, spattering  their  clothes  with 
the  blood  ot  their  neighbors.  A  U.N. 

'  Extremist  pushed  an  idfuliitiy  known  as 
Hutu  Power  via  propaganda  such  as  Kan- 
gura,  a  magazine  that  in  1990  published 
"The  Hutu  10  Commandments,"  ivhich 
warned  Hutus  not  to  intermarry,  fraternize, 
or  go  into  business  with  Tutsis.  Command- 
ment 8  states  simply,  "The  Hutu  should 
stop  having  mercy  on  the  Tutsi."  Cojn- 
mandmcnt  10  proclaims  that  "the  Hutu  Ide- 
ology must  be  taught  to  every  Hutu  at  every 
level.  .  .  .  Any  Hutu  who  persecutes  his 
brother  Hutu  jor  having  read,  spread,  and 
taught  this  ideohigy  is  a  traitor." 

-  Ironically,  the  downjall  of  the  Hutu 
regime  may  have  beeri  due  to  its  dedication 
oj  men  and  resources  to  the  genocide  rather 
than  ui  /i,q:/iting  the  highly  disciplined  RPF, 
which  forced  the  Hutu  army  and  militias  in- 
to exile  in  Zaire. 


survey  ot  uioiv  th.in  i,000  children  a| 
ter  the  war  showed  that  69.5  perceij 
had  watched  murders  or  maimings,  78 
percent  had  heard  screams,  and  16  pe 
cent  had  hidden  under  corpses.  N( 
body  knows  how  many  people  actuin 
ly  took  part  in  the  slaughter,  hi 
without  gas  chambers  and  crematori; 
the  number  ot  executit)ners  had  to  1 
tar  greater  than  in  Germany. 

Therein  lies  the  dilemma.  Can  ;. 
ethnic  minority  control  a  country  sin 
ply  because  of  the  evils  perpetuatt, 
by  the  majority,  n(i  matter  how  a\l 
fill.'  Is  justice,  or  revenge,  a  sol! 
enough  foundation  tor  a  nation-stati 

"There  is  no  Republic  of  Genocide* 
one  foreign  diplomat  tells  me.  1  ai 
him  what  he  means.  "Genocide  is  tl 
basis  tor  the  existence  of  this  gover: 
ment.  Arresting  people  is  the  on  b 
way  it  has  to  assert 
■^        authority." 
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he  first  time  I  visited  a  Rwand;  (t'l 
prison  was  October  1994,  three  mont 
after  the  Tutsi  rebels  took  ptjwer  ai  Ki 
not  long  after  I  arrived  in  Rwanda 
had  lived  in  Africa  as  a  college  st 
dent  and  had  written  a  thesis  abo 
why  Uganda  had  sponsored  the  19f 
RPF  invasion;  back  in  the  Unitd 
States  I  couldn't  understand  why  son 
nice  people  half  a  world  away  we  lli 
butchering  their  neighbors.  So  abo  bi 
the  time  that  Americans  were  watc  te, 
ing  O.  J.  Simpson's  Bronco  ride,  I  qi  \\\  \ 
my  newspaper  job,  traded  my  rustii  lit 
station  wagon  for  a  plarie  ticket,  ai  i(4 
convinced  the  warden  to  open  the  si  tufi 
gle  padlock  on  the  gate  at  the  "193C  iitli 
the  Kigali  central  prison.  The  nan  Hfj 
refers  to  the  number  displayed  abo  rud, 
the  door,  which  is  the  year  the  B(  Kn 
gians  built  the  compound.  tip: 

Back  then,  the  pri.sons  held  abo  ki\\ 
6,000  inmates.  By  January  of  this  ye;  JHu, 
my  third  in  Rwanda,  92,392  peop  tjnj, 
were  stuffed  into  fifteen  prisons  ai  initt, 
183  k)cal  jails,  some  so  packed  that  i  \ii\^ 
mates  must  take  turns  sitting  dow  'cn,^ 
And  just  when  the  prisons  seem-  |j[> 
full,  the  army,  as  it  conducting  an  e  jiit; 
periment  on  claustrophobia,  shoved  1^  i, 
more  pei)ple — an  average  of  600  tif.', 
week  last  year.  By  official  admissio  ijfv 
some  of  those  jailed  are  innocer  itf;,; 
turned  in  by  people  who  wanted  th(  imr 
houses,  cows,  or  fields — some  sen  i(i|)|;„j 
of  compensation  for  their  dead  rel  t.;, 


lives  short  oi  finding  the  real  killers. 
One  Monday  last  October,  in  a 
abuye  jail,  a  15-hy-12'foot  cell  held 
bout  seventy-seven  inmates.  They 
iompeted  for  air  and  light  through 
hree  small  windows.  That  night  sol- 
iers  squeezed  in  forty-five  more,  hring- 
ng  the  density  to  about  six  people  per 
quare  yard.  The  guards  heard  shouts 
nd  banging  on  the  door,  but  refused 
3  open  it  until  the  next  morning.  By 
Ken,  sixteen  were  dead. 

Such  incidents  are  all  too  common, 

ut  the  new  government  is  faced  with 

.iree  grim  and  equally  absurd  options: 

Tnore  an  atrocity,  answer  it  in  kind,  or 

lowly  sift  through  a  mountain  of  in- 

ividual  brutalities,  grading  each  one 

sing  methods  that  are  at  best  terri- 

\  ly  slow  and  at  worst  entirely  arbitrary. 

j  )ne  afternoon,  returning  from  a  prison 

I'ith  Gerald  Gahima,  the  deputy  jus- 

I  ce  minister,  1  told  him  how  1  once  en- 

j;red  a  reporter's  lottery  to  watch  the 

janging  of  Westley  Allen  Dodd,  who 

ad  killed  three  children  in  southwest 

(Washington.  Gahima  responded, 

.A.nybody  who  kills  three  babies  de- 

erves  to  die.  He  deserves  more  than 

eath.  But  what  do  you  do  when 

everybody  has  killed  three 

babies?" 


r. 


he  young  judges  stroll  into  the 
lassroom  in  the  town  of  Gitarama. 
lone  carries  a  briefcase  or  legal  pad. 
)nly  three  out  of  the  fifty-odd  men 
nd  a  few  women  wear  spectacles, 
lough  more  probably  need  them.  As 
"ley  enter,  a  clerk  tears  open  a  brown 
nvelope  and  passes  out  copies  of  the 
ew  plea-bargain  law,  printed  in 
rench,  English,  and  the  country's  in- 
igenous  language,  Kinyarwanda.  The 
lerk  paces  down  the  aisles  like  a  high 
:hool  proctor,  distributing  notebooks 
nd  blue  Bic  pens.  A  throat  clears  when 
ne  judge  in  white  patent-leather  shoes 
lunters  in  fifteen  minutes  late. 

If  the  judges  seem  unseasoned,  it  is 
ecause  most  have  no  legal  experience 
t  all.  More  than  80  percent  of  the 
)rmer  judicial  officials  fled  or  were 
illed  during  the  genocide;  many  par- 
cipated  in  it.  There  are  few  left  to 
elp  judge  the  92,000  inmates  who 
ive  Rwanda  the  distinction  of  im- 
risoning  a  higher  percentage  of  its 
opulation  than  any  other  country  in 
le  world.  In  1996,  46  Manhaf^an 


judges  heard  259  murder  cases  pre- 
pared by  600  prosecutors.  As  of  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  Rwanda  had  201 
judges,  132  prosecutors,  and  157  in- 
vestigators. Even  if  each  of  Rwanda's 
twelve  genocide  courts  could  try  one 
case  per  day,  the  trials  would  contin- 
ue for  twenty-nine  years.  The  govern- 
ment says  it  is  too  poor  to  hire  defense 
attorneys,  and  the  country's  33  private 
lawyers  have  expressed  little  interest  in 
representing  genocide  suspects.  Last 
year  the  justice  minister  was  fired, 
though  never  prosecuted,  for  alleged- 
ly embezzling  $100,000  and  trying  to 


clear  her  uncle  of  genocide  charges. 

The  majority  of  the  new  judges  are 
Tutsis  with  few  memories  of  Rwanda. 
They  either  were  born  in  exile  or  fled 
the  country  as  children  in  1959,  re- 
turning to  their  ht)meland  after  the 
1994  genocide  had  ended.  Some  of 
the  judges  are  Hutus,  and  some  are 
Tutsi  genocide  survivors  like  Sylvestre 
Bizimana,  a  towering  thirty-one-year- 
old  with  a  whispery  monotone  and  a 
pewter  Marlboro  belt  buckle.  Before 
the  war,  his  family  ran  variety  shops  in 
two  towns.  Three  brothers,  his  father, 
and  dozens  of  relatives  were  killed. 
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"After  the  war,  nothing  was  left,"  1 
says.  "1  wanted  to  serve  my  country 
Elsewhere,  judges  whose  familii 
were  massacred  may  recuse  themsek  > 
from  hearing  massacre  cases.  In  Rwai 
da  that  is  not  an  option,  so  Bizimai 
answered  a  radio  advertisement.  Aj 
plicants  for  judgeships  had  to  he  ; 
least  twenty-five,  have  a  secondai 
school  diploma,  and  be  free  from  crin 
inal  convictions.  Hundreds  showi. 
up  for  the  hour-long  test.  Part  Or 
was  an  essay  question  worth  tweni 
points:  "In  a  democratic  state,  it  is  ej 
sential  that  a  government  not  interfe 
in  the  decisions  of  judicial  tribuna 
Discuss."  Part  Two  was  a  set  of  twei 
ty  questions,  worth  one  point  eac 
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1.  What  is  the  capital  of  Canada? 

2.  The  Hippocratic  Oath  is  sworn  1 
members  of  which  profession? 

8.  Jean-Paul  Sartre  is  author  of: 

a )  The  Second  Sex 

h)  The  Outsider 

c)  Being  and  Nothingness 
I  3.  The  chemical  symbol  tor  sodium 

a)  Na 

b)Cl 

c)  So 

14.  Humans  first  landed  on  the  moon  i 
a) 1969 
b) 1970 
c) 1972 

15.  The  president  of  the  Supreme  CoH|_ 
ot  Rwanda  is: 

16.  Croatia  was  formerly  part  of: 

a)  the  Soviet  Union 

b)  Czechoslovakia 

c)  Yugoslavia 

17.  The  cornea  is  found: 

a)  in  the  eye 

b)  in  the  heart 

c )  on  the  toot 

19.  The  author  of  The  Republic  is 

a)  Plato 

b)  Aristotle 

c)  Euripides 

20.  "Extradition"  means: 

a)  to  convict  someone  twice  fcir  tl 
same  offense 

b)  to  convict  someone  in  his  or  h 
absence 

c)  to  remove  a  person  to  a  count 
where  he  or  she  is  accused  of  a  s 
rious  offense 


The  top  scorers  won  a  four-moni 
course  on  Rwandan  law  arid  an  $88- 
month  job.  Today  is  their  final  clas 
room  lesson  befote  they  take  the  bene  ii 
to  judge  genocide  defendants.  The  le    ' 


bl 
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m  is  on  the  new  plea-bargain  law.  "I 

dn't  write  the  law.  I've  only  been 

ked  to  teach  it,"  an  appeals-court  pros- 

ji;utor  says  before  instructing  the  judges 

I  open  their  copies  to  page  10.  His  dis- 
aimer  is  understandable.  The  law  has 
lurred  a  divisive  political  debate.  Pun- 
iments  must  be  stiff  enough  to  satis- 
;i  genocide  survivors'  craving  for  justice 
it  light  enough  that  prisoners  have 

I I  incentive  to  confess.  Many  survivors 
idieve  that  execution  is  the  only  suit- 
hie  punishment  for  the  killers,  even 
1  r  children  who  followed  the  example 
j  their  parents.  Other  opponents  say 
iiat  the  courts  will  become  so  clogged 
hat  eventually  innocents  will  make  up 
pnfessions;  otherwise  they  could  eas- 
;  /  spend  more  than  fifteen  years — the 
i  aximum  sentence  for  admitted  Cate- 
pry  2  killers — awaiting  trial. 

!  Larger  fears  loom  over  Kigali  au- 
iiorities.  What  will  the  world  think 
{ they  start  executing  the  guilty  en 
jasse/  Will  the  sentences  incite  Hutu 
j-isoners — and,  more  importantly, 
igitive  militants — to  further  vio- 
[nce?  Can  the  government  safely  free 
le  innocent  after  their  trials  and  the 
liilty  after  they  serve  their  sentences? 
he  Ugandan-raised  health  minister, 
olonel  Joseph  Karemera,  tells  me, 
Ve  can't  release  prisoners  until  we 
brainwash  the  population 
r^        to  accept  them." 

k_>(lutching  a  pen  and  notebook  be- 
/een  his  handcuffed  palms,  Deogra- 
as  Bizimana  hops  off  the  tailgate  of  a 
ckup  truck  at  gunpoint.  Rwandan 
meramen  shove  boom  microphones 
his  face  as  he  enters  the  courtroom 
the  eastern  town  of  Kibungo  on  De- 
■mber  27.  The  audience  of  several 
mdred  claps  vigorously  as  the  prose- 
itor  reads  the  charges,  a  catalogue  of 
il  that  qualifies  Deo  for  Category  1 : 
ading  gangs  of  killers,  carrying  a 
enade,  theft,  doing  nothing  to  help 
tople  in  danger.  Children  gather  on 
e  window  ledges  outside,  clinging  to 
le  another  as  they  peer  in  at  the  thir- 
-seven-year-old  suspect  standing  at 
e  bench  in  his  baggy  prison  shorts 
id  mbher  flip-flops.  He  is  the  first  geno- 
de  suspect  to  be  tried  in  Rwanda. 
Before  him,  three  stone-faced  judges 
at  a  table  draped  with  the  Rwandan 
ig,  dressed  in  black  robes  piped  with 
ffron  cuffs,  hearing  the  first  crimi- 


nal case  of  their  lives.  All  three  grew 
up  in  Zaire,  where  one  was  a  teacher, 
another  studied  banking,  and  the  third 
got  a  business  degree. 

The  trial  lasts  about  four  hours,  with 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  time  taken 
up  by  a  debate  between  Deo  and  the 
judges  over  whether  he  will  be  allowed 
to  speak  French.  The  judges  decide 
that  since  most  of  the  crowd  under- 
stands only  Kinyarwanda,  he  must 
speak  it  too,  even  though  French  is 
one  of  Rwanda's  three  national  lan- 
guages. A  Rwandan  radio  journalist 
leans  over  to  me  to  joke,  "He  must 
have  used  the  machete  in  French." 

Deo  has  no  defense  attorney  and 
was  given  only  Christmas  Day  to  re- 
view his  file.  Although  the  families  of 
the  dead  have  lined  up  to  stake  claim 
to  the  defendants'  belongings,  the  clos- 
est Deo  comes  to  confronting  his  ac- 
cusers— whose  statements  are  read  by 
prosecutors,  not  presented  in  person — 
is  when  a  man  in  the  audience  rises  to 
show  the  machete  scars  on  his  neck 
and  scalp,  then  holds  up  his  right  hand 
to  display  the  stubs  of  three  missing 
fingers.  Deo  tries  to  defend  himself 
with  logic,  refuting  an  accusation  that 
he  once  stood  up  in  a  crowded  tavern 
and  beckoned  Hutus  to  kill  all  Tutsis, 
including  those  present. 

"If  the  witness  was  a  Tutsi  in  the 
bar,  and  he  is  still  alive,  how  did  he 
come  to  know  that  statement?"  Deo 
asks  amid  laughter  from  the  crowd,  as 
if  he  had  said  that  the  goat  ate  his 
homework.  The  prosecutor  retorts: 
"[Deo]  seems  to  be  saying  that  the  on- 
ly witnesses  are  those  he  killed." 

That  may  be  true,. and  the  irony  of 
it  all  strikes  me.  If  the  old  regime  had 
succeeded  in  killing  all  the  Tutsis,  there 
would  be  no  trials,  no  memories,  no 
political  dilemmas.  Genocide,  accord- 
ing to  international  law,  is  defined  as 
"acts  committed  with  the  intent  to  de- 
stroy, in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national, 
ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group";  the 
closer  you  come  to  destroying  the 
whole,  the  fewer  witnesses  are  left  be- 
hind, and  the  harder  genocide  is  to 
prove.  A  week  later,  such  paradoxes 
don't  prevent  the  young  judges  from 
sentencing  Deo  to  death.  As  the  pick- 
up pulls  away  to  take  him  back  to 
pri.son,  he  vows  to  appeal,  a  process 
that  could  delay  his  execution  by  a 
tew  months  at  best. 
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Was  justice  served.'  Hours  alter  the 
sentencing,  back  in  Deo's  village,  his 
Tutsi  neighbors  tell  me  yes.  His  Hutu 
neighbors  say  maybe  not.  One  woman 
who  listened  to  the  proceedings  on  the 
radio  stops  short  of  calling  him  inntxent  ■ 
but  says  that  some  details  presented  in 
court  were  wrong.  She  nervously  kjoks 
around  for  the  Tutsi  spies  she  fears  may 
be  hiding  in  her  bushes  before  saying 
that  investigators  never  questioned  her 
and  that  many  Hutus  are  too  afraid 
even  to  attend  court,  let  alone  present 
evidence  to  contradict  the  prosecution. 

If  this  was  the  hrst  trial — presumably 
among  the  strongest  cases — 1  wonder 
what  trial  number  4,156,  or  number 
33,372,  will  be  like. 

Rwandan  officials  make  no  apology 
for  imprecise  justice.  They  say  that 
meeting  Western  standards  would 
mean  freeing  large  numbers  of  killers 
for  lack  of  witnesses  or  due  to  legal 
loopholes,  which  wtiuld  be  disastrous 
for  a  government  that  derives  its  le- 
gitimacy from  the  wrongs  of  the  old 
regime.  The  alternative  may  be  exe- 
cuting some  innocents,  but  officials 
say  that  it  is  hypocritical  for  the  world 
to  criticize  Rwandan  justice  when,  as 
of  February  1997,  the  U.N.  interna- 
tional tribunal  set  up  in  Arusha,  Tan- 
zania, to  punish  the  masterminds  of 
the  Rwandan  genocide  has  yet  to  con- 
vict anyone.^ 

Hamstrung  by  mismanagement  and 
bureaucracy,  the  Arusha  tribunal  is  the 
scorn  of  Rwanda,  in  part  for  not  using 
the  death  penalty.  The  chief  prosecutor 

-''  Indeed,  the  trihumil  uKjrkers  seem  too  husy 
conducting  bizarre  experiments  in  cultural 
relevancy  to  concern  themselves  with  justice. 
Jn  September  1996,  a  week  before  the  first 
trial  started  in  Art^.'^a,  only  to  he  delayed  for 
months,  tribunal  member  Gregory  Gordon 
was  onstage  playing  Hamlet  in  a  production 
cosponsored  by  the  United  States  Informa- 
ticm  Agency.  The  program  noted  that  Gor- 
don, "when  not  engaged  in  theatrical  activi- 
ties ,  IS  helping  to  prosecute  war  criminals  for 
the  International  Criminal  Tribunal  for 
Rwanda."  Other  tribunal  employees  played 
the  King,  Queen,  Horatio,  and  Laertes;  the 
USIA  flew  in  a  drama  consultant  from 
Chicago.  Comparing  the  Danish  prince's  ex- 
istential crisis  to  the  genocide,  the  director, 
who  abo  played  Horatio,  bilL'd  the  play  as  a 
form  oj  national  therapy,  telling  orw  re- 
porter, "Wl\at  the  play  is  actually  about  is  to 
speak  the  truth  about  what  happened  here, 
about  ambition  and  c<yiruption  gone  aivry." 
On  opening  night  m  KigaU  there  were  no 
more  than  three  Rwandans  in  the  amiience. 


until  September  1996 — Richard  Go 
stone — also  headed  the  Yugoslavi 
tribunal,  and  in  nearly  two  years 
spent  just  seven  days  in  Rwanda.  Mc 
gentx:ide  planners  continue  to  live  coi^ 
fortably  in  exile.  The  tribunal  did  ind 
Colonel  Theoneste  Bagosora,  a  t 
army  officer  believed  to  be  among  t 
Hutu  inner  circle.  He  was  originally: 
rested  in  Cameroon,  not  for  killi 
Rwandans  but  for  the  murders  of  t 
Belgian  U.N.  peacekeepers  in  Kigal 

The  executicMis  of  the  Belgians  wi 
a  calculated  attempt  on  the  part 
Hutu  extremists  to  make  the  wo 
turn  away  so  that  the  genocide  coi 
continue  unimpeded.  It  worked.  T 
Genocide  Convention,  signed 
dozens  of  nations  after  World  War 
proved  futile  when  the  United  Stat 
wary  of  another  Somalia,  dodged 
international  obligation — leading  ot 
er  countries  to  do  the  same — by  refi 
ing  to  use  the  term  "genocide"  in  pi 
lie  until  the  1994  massacres  were  nea 
over.  The  U.N.  force  was  reduced  t(    ^^, 
skeletal  crew  as  soon  as  it  evacuated 
foreigners,    leaving   Rwandans 
including  those  who  worked  for  t 
U.N.,  foreign  governments,  and  a    |[ 
organizations — behind  to  die. 

One  of  those  left  behind  w 
Bonaventure  Niyibizi,  the  top  Rwa 
dan  working  for  the  United  Stat 
Agency  for  International  Develo 
ment  in  Kigali.  He  smiles  wanly  as 
tells  in  an  unbroken  voice  the  sto   ,[j^j, 
of  his  mother's  three-day  executio   ^.^ 
the  killers  sliced  her  Achilles  tendo 
the  first  day,  hacked  off  her  legs  ai 
head  the  next,  and  finally  returned 
toss  her  btidy  in  the  river.  He  attribut 
his  own  survival  to  sheer  luck. 

A  year  after  the  genocide,  Niyib 
was  invited  to  the  U.S.  State  Depai 
ment  auditorium  in  Washington 
accept  an  award,  which  he  guessed- 
wrongly — was  "foreign  employee 
the  year."  When  he  was  called  to  tl 
podium,  the  head  of  USAID,  Bri; 
Atwood,  handed  him  a  wood-an 
bronze  plaque,  and  the  audience  a 
plauded.  The  inscription  read:  "A  ur 
citation  to  USAID/Kigali  for  workii 
together  in  a  situation  of  great  pei 
to  make  and  implement  decisions  r 
suiting  in  the  safe  evacuation  of  the  e:  ,  - 
tire  American  mission  staff"  It  w 
USAlD's  congratulations  to  its  Rwai 
dan  employees  for  saving  their  Ame 
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in  co-workers.  A  copy  of  the  citation 
'i.s  sent  to  each  one,  even  to  the  hf- 
'  -n  who  had  been  killed. 
Back  m  Kigali,  Niyibizi  mounted  the 
ique  next  to  his  door.  "I  am  keeping 
n  my  office,"  he  tells  me,  "not  because 
m  proud  of  it,  not  because  I  deserve 

it,  but  to  remember  how  we 

have  no  value." 
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ope  for  a  lasting  peace  is  fragile 
d  requires  a  national  consensus  on 
^  fair  administration  of  justice.  But 
v-anda's  800,000  victims  and  92,000 
soners  form  an  elaborate  puzzle  of 
:usation  in  which  each  piece  stub- 
rnly  refuses  to  fit  its  obvious  match. 
1  a  hilltop  in  Mbogo,  I  meet  Odette 
ukandekezi,  a  Hutu  woman  who  de- 
unced  Athanase  Mujyambere,  a  pris- 
er  in  the  "1930,"  for  killing  her  Tut- 
lusband.  She  thinks  she  is  thirty-two. 
Jeep  scar  emerges  from  her  left  ear, 
s  across  her  forehead,  and  curves 
wn  into  her  right  eyelid.  A  gray  cardi- 
"1  is  draped  over  her  shoulders,  hiding 
J  tact  that  her  left  forearm  is  gone, 
d  as  she  speaks,  she  rubs  her  right 
umb  over  the  stubs  of  her  index  and 
ddle  fingers,  severed  at  the  knuckles 
'th  a  machete  by  a  neighbor  who  at- 
;ked  her  in  April  1993  for  being  "a 
end  of  Tutsis."  That  year,  the  gov- 
nment  was  sponsoring  small-scale 
issacres  in  what  amounted  to  a  prac- 
e  run  for  the  genocide.  One  year  af- 
:  being  brutalized,  she  watched  Mu- 
imbere  order  a  mob  to  exterminate 
Jidreds  of  Tutsis  gathered  in  a  church. 
"I  remember  Mujyambere  saying  to 
e  others,  'These  are  snakes,  let  us 
il  them,'"  she  tells  me.  "I  can't  tell 
u  who  did  what,  only  that  when  he 
id  to  kill,  they  started  with  machetes 
d  guns.  There  were  lots  of  people.  1 
nnot  even  remember  their  names. 

''ujyambere  was  the  chief,  in  charge 
making  sure  nobody  was  missed." 
'  1  return  to  the  "1930"  to  confront 
i  ujyambere  with  her  accusation  and 
k  whether  he  thinks  it  is  fair  that 
osecutors  have  put  him  in  Category 
More  than  8,000  suspected  murder- 

f'  5  are  packed  into  a  space  built  for 
300.  Like  most  Rwandan  prisons,  the 
930"  is  run  by  the  inmates.  In  the 
nited  States  this  would  be  a  recipe  for 
aos,  but  the  opposite  is  tRie  in  Rwan- 

"^  .  There  are  few  escape  attempts,  and 
olence  is  rare.  The  orderliness  of 
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Rvvaiulan  society  has  been  replicated  in 
the  prisons  and  color-coded.  Inmates 
with  money  and  stature  have  had  the 
pink  prison-uniform  fabric  fashioned 
into  double-breasted  suits  and  trench- 
coats.  The  poor  hanj,'  bundles  of  their 
ragged  clothes  from  the  rafters  like  car- 
casses in  a  butcher's  freezer.  Those  at 
the  top  of  the  hierarchy  wear  royal  blue 
baseball  caps,  each  labeled  "capita"  and 
tiumbered  1  to  12 — these  are  the  cap- 
tains of  each  of  the  twelve  wards.  Oth- 
er colors  denote  health  workers  and 
Red  Cross  assistants.  Yellow  berets 
perched  on  their  heads,  the  inmates  in 
charf^e  of  security  look  like  Btiy  Scouts, 
but  slightly  sadistic  ones;  they  herd 
their  fellow  prisoners  by  swatting  them 
with  long  sticks. 

Several  yellow  berets  greet  me  in- 
side the  "1930"  gate.  As  if  part  of  a 
performance  artist's  critiijue  on  au- 
thority, one  carries  a  toy  pistol,  hol- 
ster, and  walkie-talkie,  all  made  oi  tin- 
foil; another  has  fashioned  a  badge  out 
of  a  Michael  Jackson  photograph  and 
pinned  it  to  the  front  of  his  hat.  They 
fetch  Mujyambere  while  I  take  a  tour, 
stepping  t)ver  potln)les,  passing  a  neat- 
ly dressed  man  peering  into  a  small 
mirror  while  he  trims  his  chin  whiskers. 
Four  men  draw  a  diagram  of  a  gasoline 
engine.  Nearby  a  man  irons  uniforms 
while  a  teacher  quotes  Mao,  ciimparing 
C'hina's  cultural  revolution  to  the  1959 
uprising  of  Hutus  in  Rwanda.  Within 
the  compound  are  Bible-study  classes 
and  cc^mputer  courses  using  keyboards 
drawn  on  cardboard.  The  less  indus- 
trious prisoners  sit  in  plastic  hovels 
smoking  cigarettes  and  playing  cards. 

Suddenly  a  stooped  man  with  specks 
of  white  hair  on  the  sides  of  his  shiny 
head  and  curly  tufts  growing  out  of  his 
ears  is  delivered  to  me.  Scrawny  legs 
poke  out  of  his  pink  Bermuda  shorts. 
He  wears  a  fuzzy  blazer  over  his  uni- 
form, ornamenrei.1  with  a  strand  of 
rirsary  beads  and  a  medallion  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  "Mujyambere,"  a  yellow 
beret  announces. 

He  speaks  only  Kinyarwanela,  no 
French.  He  says  that  he  is  sixty-one, 
and  that  he  opposed  his  son's  decision 
to  join  the  Hutu  army  during  the  geno- 
cide  because  "he  could  have  been 
killed."  Mujyambere  says  that  he  was 
not  especially  close  to  the  autl"n)rities  on 
his  hillside,  as  he  had  retired  from  the 
government  years  ago.  When  1  ask  him 
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v\hat  he  was  doing  during  the  spring  ot 
1994,  he  says  that  he  stayed  on  his  fann. 

"1  didn't  see  anylxidy  dying.  1  didn't 
see  anything.  No  bodies.  Nothing.  In 
our  sector,  the  Tutsis  fled.  The  mili- 
tary chased  them  to  kill  them.  It  was- 
iMity  the  young  people.  The  old  people 
didn't  join  in  the  killings." 

"Why  are  you  here?" 

"They  say  1  have  killed  some  people, 
but  I  didn't." 

He  claims  that  Mukandekezi,  her 
children,  and  another  neighbor  de- 
nounced him  in  September  of  1994  so 
that  they  could  steal  his  five  cows.  I  ask 
for  more  details.  He  says  that  she  is  a 
Hutu  and  that  her  husband,  who  may 
have  been  a  Tutsi,  died  in  the  war.  He 
i.li>esn't  know  the  circumstances.  He 
makes  no  mention  of  the 
missing  forearm. 
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n  a  church  in  Kanzenze,  twenty 
miles  from  the  capital,  loose  dirt  and 
cobwebs  coat  hundreds  of  garbage  bags 
filled  with  skeletons  collected  from  the 
pews  and  the  countryside.  The 
pt)lyurethane  stretches  over  skulls  and 
rib  cages;  a  few  tibias  pierce  through. 
Gaspard  Musonera,  a  Tutsi  whose 
smooth  face  and  slight  build  make  him 
look  younger  than  his  thirty-two  years, 
says  that  somewhere  in  the  bags  are 
pieces  of  his  parents,  three  brothers, 
and  one  sister.  He  survived  because 
he  fled  north  to  join  the  rebels.  A  year 
after  taking  power,  the  Tutsis  ap- 
pointed him  mayor. 

Some  Hutu  prisoners  have  pledged 
their  loyalty  to  their  new  mayor,  who 
says,  "When  1  ask  them  why  they  killed, 
they  say,  'Because  the  government  told 
us  to.  And  since  you  are  the  authority 
now,  we  would  lIo  it  for  you 

JLou  too  might  obey  orders  to  kill 
even  if  you  believed  killing  was  moral- 
ly wrong — ftir  example,  to  save  your 
own  life.  That  is  not  what  happened  in 
Rwanda.  The  genocide  happened  so 
swiftly,  with  so  little  internal  resistance, 
that  there  was  no  time  for  a  national 
moral  dilemma.  Some  killers  proved 
themselves  equally  capable  of  good  and 
evil,  hiding  Tutsis  by  night,  butchering 
them  by  day.  The  gent)cide  hai-l  less  to 
do  with  whether  ordinary  Hutus  be- 
lie\-ed  killing  their  Tutsi  neighbors  was 
a  good  idea  than  with  upholding  the 


stanelards  of  good  citizenship,  whi  ^ 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  l*-' 
was  to  kill  Tutsis  in  broad  dayligl 
Ironically,  such  civic  devotion  may  • 
the  only  chance  for  healing  Rwam 
Tlie  idea  is  less  absurd,  and  more  hop- 
ful,  than  is  the  fatalistic  myth  of  Rwa- 
dans  as  a  people  forever  condemn  I 
to  follow  feral  impulses. 

"The  culture  of  obedience  was  a  i 
action  to  oppression.  You  have  to  i 
spect  a  dictator,"  says  Colonel  Kai 
mera,  wild-eyed  and  grinning.  "We  ; : 
lucky  to  have  this  culture.  It  can  ma- 
people  do  bad  things,  but  it  can  al^ 
make  them  walk  ten  kilometers  ■ 
make  bricks  to  build  homes.  They  i 
spect  whoever  is  ruling  them." 

Last  May,  Hutu  militants  based 
Zaire  crossed  the  border  to  attack 
jail  in  Cyangugu,  freeing  about  eigb 
genocide  suspects.  Over  the  next  ti 
days,  more  than  twenty  returned  a^ 
checked  themselves  hack  in.  Whei 
ask  them  why  they  would  give  up  f« 
dom  to  spend  years  waiting  for  trial 
a  victor's  court,  their  responses  sou 
almost  rehearsed  and  have  little  to 
with  repentance. 

"We  must  obey  the  law,"  they  sa 

The  answer  seems  ridiculous  giv 
the  scale  of  killing  in  Rwanda,  but 
makes  a  certain  sense.  It  is  the  reasi 
why  few  genocide  survivors  ha 
sought  revenge,  why  pedestrians  sta 
at  attention  and  rush-hour  traffic  stc 
when  the  Rwandan  flag  is  raised  a 
lowered,  why  the  once  bloodi 
churches  fill  up  again  every  Sund; 
why  Rwandans  still  come  by  the  the 
sands  when  the  government  radio  a 
nounces  wnuganda  workdays,  w 
genocide  suspects  are  allowed  to  i 
machetes,  why  some  prison  fences 
made  of  eucalyptus  branches,  and  w 
inmates  applaud  for  the  governme 
ministers  who  imprisotied  them. 

The  "law"  that  the  returned  pr 
oners  are  talking  about  is  not  a  p( 
manent  set  of  ethics  written  in  t 
Rwandan  criminal  code  or  the  Bil 
but  the  directives  of  whoever  is  ci 
rently  in  power.  And  in  that  sen; 
Rwandans  are  among  the  most  la 
abiding  citizens  in  the  world.  Tl 
genocide  was  not  an  eruption  of  tri; 
alism  but  the  rote  conduct  of  a  socit 
raised  on  reverence  for  even  the  m( 
wicked  leaders.  Killing  was  the 
and  Rwandans  followed  it. 
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TWD  BOYS 

B}'  Padgett  Powell 


KJr^ 


nee  upon  a  time  there  were 
wo  boys.  They  were  not  boys  any- 
Tiore,  actually,  one  forty-something 
Imd  one  nearly  forty  years  old,  hut 
i;hey  were  not  stationed 
properly  in  Life  as  were 
nen  their  age,  and  they 
jvere  not  going  to  be  prop- 
|;rly  stationed  in  Life.  They 
vere  not  going  to  be  hank 
presidents  or  lawyers  or 
3wn  car  dealerships.  One 
jf  them  had  once  momen- 
;arily  seemed  properly  sta- 
:ioned  in  Life  for  a  man  of 
"lis  age;  he  had  been  a  book 
editor.  But  he  got  into  an 
iffair  with  the  editor  in 
;hief,  under  whom  he 
.vorked,  and  she  was  the 
vife  of  a  gangster  who  reg- 
ularly employed  the  ser- 
j/ices  of  hit  men,  and  this, 
;his  affair,  was  a  very  boy- 
sh  thing  to  do.  So  when 
;he  editor  resigned  and  ran, 
pr  ran  and  resigned  there- 
by, he  was  properly  a  boy 
igain  on  the  street.  He  felt 
setter  all  in  all  about  resuming  his 
rue  identity  except  that  the  stress  of 
laving  pretended  not  to  be  a  boy 


■'adgett  Powell's  new  cullection  of  stories, 
\liens  of  Affection,  will  be  published  this 
'  all  by  Henry  Holt.  His  last  article  for 
harper's  Magazine,  "Grappling  with  a  (  u- 
int,"  appeared  in  the  July  1996  issue. 


with  a  gangster's  wife  who  herself 
knew  sorne  of  the  hit  men  her  hus- 
band used  had  given  him  cancer  of 
the  eyeball.  It  was  his  right  eye. 


(%q,lt™a*US»«!^^5iS»5?'fe'»5ai5!?kT«»#vaS^^ 


The  boy  with  the  bad  eyeball  went 
through  normal  hoops  trying  to  not 
have  cancer  oi  the  eyeball,  second- 
opinioti  surfing  through  v>/aves  of  op- 
tions and  percentages  and  knives — 

— Not  knives,  lasers!  Why,  hold 
on  to  that  eyeball,  in  a  tew  years  we 
could  save  it,  if  it  don't  kill  you  to- 
morrow— 


Uustration  hy  Scott  Swales 


— It  will 

— No,  it  won't — 

— and  then  he  got  done  with  nor- 
mal white-coat  hoops  and  rag-bond 
letterhead  and  he  emerged 
into  a  little  dungeon 
where  a  Chinese  woman 
who  spoke  only  Chinese 
got  ahold  of  him.  "Eye 
poison  in,"  said  the  trans- 
1  lator  he  had  to  take  with 

him.  The  translator  cost 
more  than  the  Chinese 
woman  who  knew  how  to 
use  the  needles  and 
(  squeeze  the  earlobes.  On 

the  fifth  or  so  visit,  well 
after  a  man  properly  sta- 
tioned in  Life  would  have 
desisted  this  quackery,  the 
Chinese  woman  got  down 
on  her  knees  and  thumb- 
wrestled  the  hoy's  earlohe 
with  more  than  customary 
vigor  and  the  boy  felt 
what    felt    like    a    cord 
twinging  in  his  head  from 
his  ear  to  the  eye  in  ques- 
tion and  then  some  black 
stuff  began  to  ooze  from  the  eye  in 
question.  "Eye  poison  out,"  the  trans- 
lator said,  standing  at  a  good  remove. 
The  boy  was  in  a  marvel  of  some- 
thing like  not  despair.  Despair  had 
been  when  $200,000  worth  of  lasers 
and  trips  to  Sloan-Kettering  and 
having  a  radioactive  ingot  strapped 
to  his  eye  in  a  dark  solitary  cell  tor 
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tvvH)  weeks  ,\n<\  cheino  nausea  IkkI 
produced  only  rhin  hones  and  hair 
hiss  and  nutre  coininy-and-^oinji 
white  coats  and  ^ood  opinicnis  and 
letterhead.  For  $20,  hlack  poison  had 
come  out  t>f  his  eye  ot  its  own  voli- 
tion. This  was  more  like  it,  to  a  hoy. 
When  yt)u  have  an  eyehall  that  is  go- 
inji  to  kill  you,  everything  is  like  un- 
to a  hoy  again.  Things  hegin  to  make 
original  and  final  sense  again,  as  they 
did  in  the  heginning  hefore  you  grew 
up  and  got  confused.  Or  got  half  con- 
fused, as  it  is  proper  to  say  of  the 
forty-year-old  hoy  who  has  resisted 
hank  presidency.  It  would  he  a  good 
thing,  for  example,  after  poison  has 
come  out  of  your  eye,  to  go  into  your 
tree  house  and  have  a  meal  of  choco- 
late milk  and  hologna  sandwiches 
and  inayhe  see  a  good  hird. 
1^        Not  much  else  is  required. 


T 


he  other  hoy,  who  was  a  hit 
older,  had  also  gotten  himself  tenu- 
ously properly  stationed  in  Life  for  a 
man  of  his  age,  and  was  also  suffer- 
ing for  it.  He  was  a  college  teacher, 
a  position  that  is  not  merely  proper 
hut  that  presumes  to  look  askance 
at,  if  not  down  upon,  car  ciealers  and 
lawyers  and  hank  presidents,  hut 
mayhe  not  hi)ok  editors.  The  col- 
lege-teacher hoy  could  not  identify 
what  was  wrong  with  him  hut  felt  it 
was  something  like  the  other  hoy's 
had  eyehall,  though  larger  and 
vaguer,  and  he  felt  it  was  caused  hy 
the  same  tensions — the  strain  of 
posing  as  a  man  properly  stationed 
in  Life — that  had  caused  the  had 
eyehall.  There  was  one  other  link 
hetween  the  two  hoys:  the  college- 
teacher  hoy's  wife  was  having  an  af- 
fair. She  was  not  having  it  with  a 
hook  editor  hut  with  a  rug  mer- 
chant. The  college-teacher  hoy 
wanted  to  go  with  the  had-eyehall 
hoy  to  the  dtingeon  and  tell  the 
Chinese  woman  to  make  the  rug- 
maker  oo:e  out  of  his  mind,  if  that's 
where  he  was.  He  was  prepared  for 
the  Chinese  woman  to  tell  him  the 
rugmaker  was  somewhere  else,  he 
didn't  care.  If  she  saii.!  "Rugmaker  in 
toe"  it  would  he  all  right  as  long  as 
she  got  after  the  toe.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  helieve  in  any  needles,  any 
herhs,  any  grains,  any  tinctures,  any 
rhiimhlmlds,   any   toeholds,   any 
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theretofore  mystical  nonempirical 
hogwash  at  all  if  it  would  make  the 
rugmaker  ooze  away  hack  t)nti)  the 
Anatolian  plains  where  he  had  hol- 
icked  with  the  college-teacher  boy's 
wife  and  where  he  helonged.  "She 
says  all  trauma  is  cellular-deep,"  the 
hoy  with  the  had  eyehall  told  the 
ct)llege-teacher  hoy.  That  would 
have  sounded  like  an  exaggeration 
in  the  direction  of  preciousness  to 
the  college-teacher  hoy  before  he 
had  begun  to  have  a  rugmaker  in- 
habit him.  Now  it  did  not  sound 
like  hyperbole.  It  sounded  like  com- 
moii  goddamn  sense. 

He  felt  a  little  sheepish  approach- 
ing the  Chinese  woman  with  the  boy 
who  had  an  actual  bad  eyeball  when 
all  he  had  was  at  most  a  bad  heart  or 
bad  head.  But  the  bad-eyeball  boy 
could  not  see  out  of  his  eye,  and  the 
college-teacher  boy  could  not  think 
with  his  head,  which  rather 
throbbed,  or  hummed,  but  did  not 
run.  The  bad-eyeball  boy  said, 
"Come  on,"  so  they  went  to  the  dun- 
geon. If  there  is  anything  better  than 
a  tree  house  with  chocolate  milk  and 
bologna  in  it,  it  is  an  underground 
fort  with  a  weird  woman 


O 


m  It. 


n  their  way  to  the  dungeon, 
the  boys  stopped  to  eat.  They  liked 
to  eat,  and  they  knew  a  third  boy 
who  was  also  refusing  a  proper  sta- 
tion in  Life,  though  this  third  boy 
was  not  yet  in  their  league  as  far  as 
absolute  dereliction  went.  But  he 
had  forsaken  a  business-manage- 
ment career  for  a  term  in  the  Culi- 
nary Institute  of  America,  which  al- 
lowed him  to  say  "CIA"  once  or 
twice  a  day,  and  which  allowed  him 
tc)  wear  a  tall  hat  and  call  himself  a 
chef  and  serve  food  nobody  had 
ever  heard  oi.  On  the  way  to  the 
dungeon  the  two  boys  had  a  turkey 
and  onion  contit  sandwich,  chicken 
sate  with  yogurt  and  cumin  and 
turmeric  and  garlic,  a  Black  Angus 
tenderloin  with  an  anchiote-seed 
salsa,  and  some  White  Russian  ice 
cream — advanced  tree-house  foiid. 
It  fortified  them  for  the  under- 
ground. If  untt)ward  things  hap- 
penei.1  to  either  of  them  in  the  dun- 
gek>n  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
woman,  they  would  not  prove  faint 


from  want  ot  nourishment.  1 
this — eating  well  and  cleaning  the 
plates — they  were  being  quintessei 
tially  good  boys.  They  had  kith  fi 
ured  out,  in  fact,  that  it  was  only 
the  territory  of  eating  that  what  w^ 
approved  ot  in  the  behavior  of  a  bi' 
was  approved  of  still  in  the  behai 
ior  ot  a  man.  They  knew  womd 
who  tolerated  obesity  because  it  w| 
a  function  ot,  and  an  unfortunal 
evil  extension  to  the  higher  gotl 
of,  a  hearty  appetite.  A  fat  guy  wli 
cleans  his  plate  was  not  merely  a  fl 
guy.  Much  ot  Life  came  down, 
fact,  they  had  discovered,  to  divi 
ing  what  women  expected  of  yc 
and  allowed  of  you  in  order  to  st 
think  of  yt)u  as  a  good  boy.  Tl 
bad-eyeball  boy  said  that  the  Ch 
nese  woman  was  in  this  sense  a  kii 
of  purist,  if  not  goddess. 

"It's  freaky,"   he  said   as   th( 
downed  the  last  of  their  onion  c 
fit — they  could  not  figure  out  wh 
"contit"  meant,  exactly,  but  they  a 
everything — and  anchiote  sals 
"She  takes  one  look  at  you  and  y( 
see  her  thinking.  You  have  been  ha 
You  have  no  eat  rice  1  told  you.  Y(   a 
have  not  stare  at  forest.  But  she  do   iL^ 
not  ask  or  say  anything.  She  knou 
It's  as  it  her  whole  being  is  attun   ft 
to  your  misbehavior — " 

"Well,  that  is  sort  ot  her  jo 
right?  She  sticks  needles  into  tl 
Kewpie  doll  of  your  bad  ways.  Sh- 
the  Wendy." 

"She's  beautiful,  man." 

"Let's  go." 

"Put  on  your  Easter  suit.  You  a   * 
going  to  church  with  your  mother." 

The  college-teacher  boy  thoug 
this  a  remarkably  bright  note 
come  out  of  the  horn  of  a  boy  wi 
an  eyeball  as  seriously  bad  as  t 
bad-eyeball  bc)y's  eyeball  was  bad 
a  note  of  great  cheer  from  a  pos: 
biy  dying  man.  He  was  seized  by 
great  happy  expectation  himse 
He  had  no  Easter  suit,  but  he  to 
the  bad-eyeball  hoy's  meaning  ai; 
got  a  haircut  and  polished  his  she 
and  looked  altogether  spiffy  f 
their  appearance  at  the  dungeo 
He  had  a  cottonmouthy  shortn( 
of  breath,  which  he  could  not  i 
member  having  since  taking  o 
girls  in  high  school  alleged  to 
willing  who  weren't. 


But  the  prospect  of  the  dungeon 
as  not  sexual  so  much  as  it  was 
;nal;  he  regarded  the  Chinese 
oman — for  reasons  not  clear  to 
i.m — as  a  maternal  warden  who  was 
:oing  to  correct  him  with  benign  but 
on  authority.  He  thought  he  could 
ive  used  this  kind  of  correction  as  a 
)ung  man,  at  which  time  the  mili- 
ry  would  have  been  indicated;  now 
I  was  older,  more  ruined,  less  re- 
lent, more  of  a  slob  when  you  got 
|ht  down  to  it,  and  the  therapeutic 
rces  to  right  him  would  have  to  be 
;btler  than  boot  camp.  He  had 
;en  a  long  time  away  from  good 
othering.  He  could  not  wait.  The 
iportunity  to  have  a  good  mother 
[iio  was  not  your  own  and  who  was 
j'  expert  she  could  restore  you  to 
purself  seemed  too  good  to  be  true, 
id  in  knowing  that  it  was,  the  col- 
ge-teacher  boy  lowered  his  expec- 
rtions,  or  was  prepared  to,  so  that 
latever  she  was,  as  long  as  she  was 
)nest  and  weird  and  deft  with  the 
?edles  and  the  earlobe  wringing, 
e  was  going  to  be  true  enough. 
True  enough:  he  was  entering  The 
reat  Relativity  Period  of  his  life.  It 
IS  the  kind  of  period  that  if  you  en- 
red  it  early  you  properly  stationed 
lurself,  a  man,  in  Life.  From  the 
ntage  of  your  law  offices  or  your 
owroom  floor,  later,  you  had  no 
casion  or  call  to  go  visit  a  Chinese 
Dman  in  a  dungeon.  If  you  entered 
"le  Great  Relativity  Period  late  in 
e,  and  suddenly  accepted  or  even 
."ibraced  theretofore  unacceptable 
lymoronic  notions  such  as  Relative 
"uth,  then  you  looked  even  more 
jce  a  boy  than  you  had,  proved 
I  urself  even  less  adept  at  inhabiting 
JA'  offices  (except  as  a  client,  per- 
jips),  and  had  great  occasion  and 
Ul  to  visit  Chinese  women  in  dun- 
I  ons.  The  college-teacher  boy  felt 
if  he  were  going  to  his  prom, 
lich  he  had  of  course  as  an  invet- 
ate  boy  not  gone  to  in  his  time, 
lis  was  the  ur-prom,  it  felt  like, 
d  he  had  the  ur-date:  the  head 
aperon  herself,  the  great  wise  cor- 
ctor.  It  wasn't  black-tie,  it  was 
ick  poison.  There  was  no  Purple 
5us  to  drink  in  the  parking  lot; 
ere  was  green  tea  to  drink  in  the 
im.  There  were  no  expensive  cor- 
ses to  pin  on  girls  who  did  not  like 
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SOLUTION  TO  THE 
MARCH  PUZZLE 

NOTES  FOR  "DRESSED  TO  THE 
NINES— III" 

Note:  Anagrams  are  indicated  with  an 
asterisk  (*). 

1.  sheep's-kin;  Z.  rear-guard;  3. 
as( certs'^' )ks;  4.  star-hoard;  5.  plant- 
ains*; 6.  (v)-ener(v)ated;  7.  p-hari*- 
sees;  8.  match-less,  pun;  9.  adv(E.R.- 
t)ent;  10.  innkeeper,  pun;  11. 
analgesic*;  12.  (E.)carb(rev.)-uncle; 
n.  l.-M.l\-a.ss-rve;  14.  sc-hetnatic;  15. 
heart-btirn;  16.  Fair-banks;  17. 
he'(iresse)s;  18.  ambulance*;  19. 
camp-a-Nile;  20.  staircase*;  21.  U.N.- 
pop(u)lar;  22.  historian*;  23.  ATT- 
rib-Ute;  24.  s.-to-plight;  25.  dottiness, 
pun;  25.  fac(t)-sirnile;  27.  dis(re)pute; 
28.  righteous*;  29.  o-to-lo-gist;  30.  u.sheret-t(h)e;  31.  rerouting,  bidden;  32.  Mimi-cries;  33.  viol- 
a-tors*; 34.  aesthetes*;  35.  zoologist*;  36.  percher-on;  37,  unthreads*;  38.  l'm-mo(Iate)d;  39.  re- 
sources''-; 40,  bed-ridden;  41.  senseless,  pun. 

SOLUTION  TO  MARCH  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  171).  gore  vidal:  rALiMPSEST— a 
MEMOIR.  Several  friends  are  on  the  floor  listening  to  the  first  recording  of  West  Side  Story  to  arrive 
in  the  rown.  Ken  .  .  .  whispered,  "Listen!  Superb.  The  repetition  of  that . . .  phrase."  "The  needle's 
stuck."  I  announced,  displaying  cimsummate  musiciansbip. 

CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  title  of  the  work,  to- 
gedier  with  your  name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  172,  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your 
latest  mailing  label.  Entries  naist  be  received  by  April  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solu- 
tions opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions,  to  Harper's  Magazine.  The  solution 
will  be  printed  in  the  May  issue.  Winners  ol  the  February  Double  Acrostic  (No.  170)  are  Juliana 
Hackman,  Athens,  lllinoi.s;  Blanche  Zuckerman,  Santa  Monica,  California;  and  Amy  Hundert, 
Ro.slyn,  New  York, 
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you.  There  was  a  woman  yoin^  to  put 
pins  in  your  ear  who  maybe  did  like 
you.  Thinjzs  had,  withal,  improved. 
The  silly  prom  had  become — tor  the 
bad-eyeball  boy  at  least,  and  the  col- 
lege-teacher boy  telt  there  was  some- 
thing deeply  (cellular-deep)  awry  in 
himself  as  well — a  not  so 
fm^        silly  dance  ot  lite. 


T 


he  duni^etm  was  not  below 
grade  but  it  was  unotticial  enough  to 
count  as  rebel  ground — it  was  a  tort. 
The  Chinese  woman  was  in  Western 
clothes,  which  made  her  seem  more 
uncomfortable  and  more  menacing 
than  she  would  have  been  in  a  ki- 
mono, if  kimono  is  the  right  term — 
it  occurred  to  the  college-teacher 
boy  he  didn't  know  one  thing  Asian 
ivom  aimther,  not  a  petiple  t)r  a 
dress.  She  reminded  him  somehow  of 
a  horse  jockey. 

She  greeted  them  and  promptly 
set  to  on  the  bad-eyeball  boy, 
putting  a  knee  in  the  small  ot  his 
back  and  lightly  striking  the  back  of 
his  head  with  a  ruler  for  about  a  half 
hour.  Ordinarily  there  would  have 
been  joking  between  the  boys,  but 
here  there  was  not.  It  was  a  profana- 
tit)n  even  to  boys  to  make  tun  of  a 
woman  looking  like  a  horse  jockey 
hitting  one  of  you  with  a  stick,  seri- 
ously purporting  to  rid  you  of  cancer 
thereby.  It  was  so  preposterous  that 
it  could  not  be  a  trick,  could  not  be 
merely  a  woman  hitting  a  boy  with  a 
stick.  So  they  watched  and  felt  the 
Chinese  woman  beat  the  bad-eyeball 
boy  with  her  bamboo-looking  splint 
until  the  college-teacher  boy  had 
time  ti)  reflect  how  similar  this  busi- 
ness was  to  a  certain  boyhood  torture 
called  the  redbelly,  and  to  notice 
odd  stains  on  the  cheap  carpet  and 
not  want  to  allow  himself  to  reflect 
further  on  oeld  stains  on  the  carpet 
where  women  redbellied  men  in  the 
head  with  a  stick,  and  the  Chinese 
woman  was  saying  something  sooth- 
ing and  low  with  a  demonstrative 
note  in  it,  and  in  the  bad-eyeball 
boy's  ear  that  was  facing  up  was  a 
black  oo:e.  It  was  not  unlike  but 
considerably  less  funny  than  the  oil 
that  bubbled  Lip  out  of  the  ground 
when  Bikldy  Ebsen  as  Jed  Clampett 
shot  his  land  in  Appalachia  and  be- 
came a  nulluinaire  in  Re\'erly  Hills. 
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An'  u/)  thru  the  f^'ound  come  a  huhhlin' 
crude!  The  college-teacher  boy  was 
resolutely  calmly  terrified  and  sat 
there  resolutely  calm  to  disprove  it. 

He  thought  the  matter  was  just 
beginning,  that  the  ooze  would  re-  . 
quire  now  a  more  involved  and  pro- 
tracted dealing  with  the  emergency 
t)f  its  emergence,  but  he  was  wrong. 
The  woman  handed  the  bad-eyeball 
boy  a  tissue  and  let  him  up  and 
turned  to  the  college-teacher  boy 
and  said,  "You."  Then  she  waited. 
The  college-teacher  boy  looked  to 
the  bad-eyeball  boy  for  help,  but  the 
bad-eyeball  boy  merely  twisted  the 
tissue  in  his  ear  and  shrugged. 

The  college-teacher  boy  felt  emi- 
nently foolish  and  he  felt  if  he 
talked  down  tt)  this  woman  he 
would  deserve  to  feel  foolish  so  he 
let  her  have  it:  "My  wife  is  obsessed 
with  another  man.  She  has  not  be- 
come his  lover  yet,  but  does  not 
conceal  that  she  would  like  to.  1 
have  offered  to  facilitate  that  and 
get  out  of  the  way,  but  she  says  no. 
She  dreams  about  him  and  writes  to 
him  and  writes  about  him.  He  writes 
to  her.  1  stand  artiund  in  the  lee  ot 
L.U.V.  I  am  nt)t  entirely  clean.  I 
have  hurt  my  wife  similarly,  maybe 
worse.  I  am  due  some  punishment.  I 
am  not  a  good  boy."  He  looked  at 
the  bad-eyeball  hoy  to  see  if  this 
played  any  better  than  it  sounded, 
and  the  bad-eyeball  boy,  who  was 
examining  his  tissue,  gave  him  a 
thumbs-up,  so  he  continued. 

"She  can  have  the  son  ot  a  bitch — 
he's  a  'man  of  principle'  and  tall  and 
dark  and  strange  and  handsome,  and 
I  am  none  of  these,  as  you  can  see — " 
The  Chinese  woman  here  blinked 
very  slowly  and  looked  directly  at 
the  college-teacher  boy,  a  perfectly 
inscrutable  blink  that  said  either 
"This  is  true"  or  "No,  this  is  not 
true."  He  waited  for  her  to  intrude 
with  her  meaning  and  she  did  not. 
Ot  course  she  did  not.  They  had 
come  looking  tor  a  good  mother,  and 
they  had  by  God  found  iine.  The 
bad-eyeball  boy  had  stretched  out  on 
the  floor  for  a  nap. 

"I  do  not  care  if  the  man  is  in  my 
wife's  life.  She  should  have  that.  Fit- 
teen  years  of  only  me  is  enough  for 
anyone.  But  I  want  him  out  of  mine. 
I  want  this  Turk  out  ot  my  head.  He 
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is  in  it  ct)nstantly,  every  waking  m 
ment,  not  in  every  sleeping  mome 
only  because  1  am  too  disturbed 
dream,  I  never  dream,  I  would  like 
dream,  if  my  wife  can  dream  1  mig 
deserve  to  dream  myself."  The  ba 
eyeball  boy  opened  one  of  his  ey 
and  looked  at  the  college-teach 
boy  as  it  to  comment  on  the  exec 
siveness  of  this  last  speech,  and 
fact  the  college-teacher  boy  had 
making  it  lost  some  of  his  resolu 
calm.  He  was  nervous  that  in  h 
silliness  he  had  put  the  woman  ini 
perfect  position  to  do  the  perfe 
prototypically  mothering  thing 
"Grow  up!" — and  for  this  he  ne 
not  have  come  down  to  the  dunge 
and  witnessed  an  ear-blackeni 
head  redbelly  or  anything  else. 

The  Chinese  woman  had  u 
wrapped  a  cloth  roll  of  needles  a 
showed  the  college- teacher  boy  tc 
chair.  The  last  thing  the  colleg 
teacher  boy  managed  to  say,  war 
eyeing  the  roll  of  needles  and  allc 
ing  the  Chinese  woman  to  rath' 
roughly  push  him  into  the  chair,  w, 
"I  need  a  doctor."  This  elicited 
other  thumbs-up  from  the  bad-e^  h 
ball  boy,  who  opened  neither  eye. 

The  Chinese  woman  firmly  he 
both  the  college-teacher  bevy's  shoi 
ders  against  the  back  ot  the  strai 
chair  and  then  released  him  with 
slow,  cautionary  withdrawing  as  il;; 
instructing  a  dog  to  stay.  He  staye  ti 
She  put  one  of  the  needles  in  h 
mouth  and  sat  on  his  lap 
glanced  at  the  bad-eyeball  boy,  w 
was  apparently  asleep.  With  the  m 
die  still  in  her  mouth,  the  Chim 
woman  began  to  trace  the  contoi 
ot  the  college-teacher  boy's  fa( 
The  needle  was  so  sharp  that  desp 
the  woman's  tine  touch  the  collej 
teacher  boy  was  certain  he  woi 
have  hairline  cuts  from  the  trac 
and  look  like  an  old  china  doll  wh 
this  was  t:)ver,  and  coupled  witf 
sexual  nervousness  that  the  woma 
sitting  on  his  lap  engendered,  he  g 
gled,  which  he  thought  would  evo 
a  reproof  from  the  woman,  but  it  ( 
not.  She  smiled,  holding  the  neec 
with  her  teeth  to  do  so,  and  sa 
"Git."  The  college-teacher  boy  to 
this  to  mean  "Good." 

With  the  needle  the  Chine 
wiiman  drew  large  lines  and  sm; 
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le  swept,  swirled,  looped,  dawdled, 
)odled.  She  worked  his  face  with 
le  point  of  the  needle  with  such  at- 
mtion  to  surface  that  the  coUege- 
acher  boy,  already  in  a  transport  of 
iotic  tenderness,  could  only  think 
the  way  he'd  once  seen  overbred 
;agles  work  rough  terrain  for  rab- 
ts  in  a  field  trial.  The  dogs  were  so 
leticulous,  sniffing  every  pad  print 
the  rabbits,  that  they  made  virtu- 
ly  no  forward  progress.  The  "best" 
:)g  in  this  venture  was  the  one  nec- 
sarily  the  furthest  behind  his  prey, 
ills  kind  of  field  trial,  in  which  the 
!  me  was  forsaken  for  a  process  it- 
If,  was  happeiiing  on  his  face. 
His  face  felt  sweetly  and  wonder- 
lly  on  fire,  as  if  he  were  bleeding 
ars.  She  went  on  and  on.  She 
liked  the  needle  in  a  crenellation 
■.tween  and  around  his  very  eye- 
shes  with  such  dexterity  that  he 
d  not  squint.  She  departed  for  an 
r  and  he  stole  a  glance  at  the  bad- 
eball  boy,  who  was  looking  at  him 
ith  one  eye,  then  the  other.  He 
uuld  not  recall  which  of  the  bad- 
leball  boy's  eyes  was  bad,  and  nei- 
er  of  them  looked  worse  than  the 
her,  and  there  was  a  tired  smile  on 
e  bad-eyeball  boy's  face  that  sug- 
sted  he  didn't  know  which  eye  was 
d,  or  care  either.  They  had  come 
a  fort  with  a  weird  woman  in  it, 
id  it  had  worked.  The  Chinese 
?man  worked  the  needle  from  pore 
pore  in  a  way  that  stung  now  so 
.dly  and  agreeably  that  the  coUege- 
acher  boy  began  to  wave,  in  a  vi- 
m,  to  his  wife.  He  began  to  look  at 
e  skin  of  the  Chinese  woman.  He 
is  excited  where  she  was  sitting  on 
m  but  she  acknowledged  nothing 
this  respect.  She  slowly  pulled 
ick  and  away  with  the  same  dog- 
ly  order  as  before  and  put  the  nee- 
a  back  in  its  roll  carefully.  The  col- 
je-teacher  boy  sat  breathing  easily, 
■right,  alive,  bleeding  and  weeping 
thout  bleeding  or  weeping,  waving 
'ppily  to  his  dimming  wife,  who 
is  diminishing — it  was  the  way 
ings  went.  His  wife  had  said  of  her 
forgettable  time  with  her  Turk,  "It 
is  light,  delightful,  without  prom- 
's." But  the  Turk  had  kissed  her, 
d  there  was  promise  inherent  in  a 
ss,  and  the  Turk  would  break  it,  as 
I ,  the  college-teacher  boy,  had.  He 


was  going  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
the  bull  and  let  the  bull  break  his 
promise.  Without  any  means  of  ap- 
plying those  long  colorful  barbed 
darts  he  could  never  remember  the 
name  of,  or  of  otherwise  bleeding 
the  full  hump  of  the  bull's  exotic 
lust,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  quit 
the  arena.  Capework  was  silly.  The 
Chinese  woman  shifted  and  was  sud- 
denly at  his  ear  with  warm  breath. 
She  nipped  one  lobe  and  crossed  be- 
fore him,  brushing  him  with  her 
hair,  which  looked  fine  and  black 
but  felt  as  coarse  as  broom  straw  on 
his  face,  and  nipped  the  other  lobe. 
She  exhaled  a  long,  hot,  slow  breath 
in  his  ear.  The  college-teacher  boy 
had  begun  to  heild  her,  to  hug  her, 
with  what  little  purchase  he  had,  sit- 
ting back  as  he  was.  She  made  no 
protest  or  adjustment.  He  held  her 
still,  aware  now  that  he  was  holding 
her.  She  let  another  hot  breath  into 
his  ear.  Then  she  said,  "You  fine." 
And  he  was.  ■ 
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Sensual 
Products 


How  to  order  them 

without  embarrassment. 

How  to  use  them 

without  disappointment. 

If  you've  been  reluctant  to  purchase 
sensual  products  through  the  mail,  our 
three-way,  100%  Guarantee  might  change 
voiir  mind. 

1 .  We  guarantee  your  privacy. 

Everything  we  ship  is  plainly  and  securely 
wrapped,  with  no  clue  to  its  contents  from 
the  outside.  All  transactions  are  strictly  confi- 
dential, and  we  never  sell,  rent,  or  trade  any 
customer's  name. 

2.  We  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 

If  a  product  ib  iinsatibfactt)i"y,  simply  return 
it  for  replacement  or  refund. 

3.  We  guarantee  that  the  product  you  choose 
will  keep  giving  you  pleasure. 

Should  it  malfunction,  just  return  it  to  us  for 
a  replacement. 

What  is  the  Xandria  Collection? 

It  is  a  very  special  collection  of  the  finest 
and  most  effective  sexual  products  from 
around  the  world.  It  is  designed  for  the 
timid,  the  bold,  or  for  anyone  who  has  ever 
wished  there  could  be  something  more  to 
sexual  pleasures. 

The  Xandria  Gold  Collection  celebrates 
the  possibilities  for  pleasure  we  each  have 
within  us.  Send  for  the  Xandria  Gold  Edition 
Catalogue.  Its  price  of  just  $4.00  is  applied  in 
full  to  your  first  order. 

Write  today.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
an  entirely  new  world  of  enjoyment  to  gain. 
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The  Xandria  Collection,  Dept.  H0497A 
P.O.  Box  31039,  San  Francisco,  CA  94131-9988 

Please  send  me,  by  first  class  mail,  tlie  Xandria  Gold 
Edition  Catalogue.  Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order 
for  $4-011  wliich  will  be  applied  towards  my  first  pur- 
chase ($5  Canada,  £3  UK) 

I  am  an  adult  over  2 1  years  of  age. 

Signature  required  ^_^ . 


Address  _ 
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State/Zip  

Xaficif la,  1 65  Valley  Dr..  Brisbane.  CA  94005-1 340.  Void  where  prohibited  by  law. 
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BOOKS:   NEW 


BOOKLOVERS  SMORGASBORD.  Free 
catalogue.  Iron  Kettle  Books,  Hancock  Road, 
Williamstown,  MA  01267. 

MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED.  Subsidy  Publish- 
er with  75-year  tradition.  Call  1-800-695-9599. 

"THE  ANARCHIST  COOKBOOK"  avail 
able  again.  $25  delivered.  Barricade  Books.  Box 
l40l-K,Secaucus,NJ  07096. 

CONTEMPORARY  FICTION  AT  REDUCED 
PRICES.  Distinctive  novels,  short  works, 
anthologies.  Free  catalog.  B.H.  Stringham,  Book- 
seller, 42263  50th  Street  West,  #906A,  Quartz 
Hill,  CA  93536 

BOOK  OF  SHORT  STORIES— FREE  TRIAL 
— no  gimmicks — no  obligations — NO  POST- 
DATED CHECKS— NO  STRINGS.  Write  to: 
Sheridan-H,  P.O.  Box  392,  Somers  Point,  NJ 
08244 

THE  MOTHERINGS — Aquarian  novel  featur- 
ing eco-community,  spiritual  sex,  entheogenic 
drugs.  High-powered  Enlightenment!  $14  + 
$3  s&h  US,  free  info  I -888-MOM-RNGS, 
inetarena.com/~dawnhuman 


BOOKS:   OUT   OF   PRINT 


FREE  BOOK  SEARCH.  Strawberry  Hill  Books. 
(800)  257-1404.  E-mail:  strawbry@interloc.com 
Fax:  (716)  334-2563. 

Out-of-Print  Book  finder.  Send  Wants.  2035- 
HA  Everding,  Eureka,  CA  95583. 


BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITIES 


EXCELLENT  EXTRA  INCOME!  Assemble 
products  at  home.  100+  companies  now  hiring — 
guaranteed.  Call  (800)  377-6000,  ext.  9900. 

SPEAK  PROFESSIONALLY.  Enjoy  fame, 
magnificent  income.  Proven  System.  Guaranteed; 
(520)  753-7546. 


CONTACT   LENSES 


CONTACT  LENSES.  Absolute  lowest  price 
on  your  replacement  contact  lenses.  Guaran- 
teed! l-800-CONTACTS. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN  MONEY  reading  books!  $30,000/yr. 
income  potential.  Details:  (800)  513-4343,  ext. 
Y-22432. 

EASTERN  EUROPE  JOBS— Teach  basic 
conversational  English  in  Prague,  Budapest,  or 
Krakow.  No  teaching  certificate  or  European 
languages  required.  Inexpensive  room  &  board  + 
other  benefits.  For  info  call:  (206)  971-3682, 
ext.  K90293. 

HOME  TYPISTS.  PC  users  needed.  $45,000 
income  potential.  Call  (800)  513-4343,  ext. 
B-22432. 

INTERNATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT— Make 

up  to  $2,000-$4,000+/mo.  teaching  basic  con- 
versational English  in  Japan,  Taiwan,  or  S.  Korea. 
No  teaching  background  or  Asian  languages  req. 
For  info  call  (206)  971-3572,  ext.  J90297. 


GIFTS 


GIVE  THE  GIFT  OF  SAVING!  TUFRO  moti- 
vates college  savings/investment  at  birth  and 
keeps  interest  growing  through  the  baby  tooth 
years  and  beyond.  Fun,  educational,  useful  gift  for 
children  from  birth  through  10.  Teaches  saving  for 
the  future  using  baby  teeth  as  a  learning  aid.  Re- 
quires parental  love.  Includes  Windows  software. 
$24.99  (+  tax,  shipping).  Order  now:  (888)  448- 
8376,  wvvw.tufro.com.  From  Toothaccount.  Inc. 
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iOJPTOK 


Purveyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 

1-800-234-8327.: 


« 

Free  catalog  listing  J 
)ver  120  vaneties  of  ^ 
arden-fresh.  loose  tea 


P.O.  BOX  159-A  ♦  UPTON,  MA  01568 


HEALTH 


AIDS  EPIDEMIC  m  Tampa,  Florida!!!  Free 
Report:  HPAF,  P  O  Box  10088,  Tampa,  FL 
33679. 

AMAZING  HEALTH  SECRETS  prevents 
arthritis,  osteoporosis,  diabetes,  ulcer.  Bob, 
773-384-7754. 

MIRACLE  IN  A  JAR.  Amazing  new  patented 
health  product.  Relieves  host  of  maladies.  Full 
particulars,  1-888-244-4617.  Independent  distrib- 
utors wanted. 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


TERM-PAPER  ASSISTANCE.  19,278  papers 
available!  306-page  catalogue — rush  $2. 
Research,  I  1322  Idaho,  #206HB,  Los  Angeles. 
CA  90025.  TOLL-FREE  HOTLINE:  (800) 
351-0222  or  (310)  477-8226. 

GET  PUBLISHED!  Lee  Shore  Literary  Agency 
seeks  new  and  experienced  writers.  Call 
I  -800-898-7886  for  free  guidelines. 

WELL-KNOWN  EDITOR,  writer,  teacher 
{Esquire.  The  Pans  Review.  Story.  Random  House, 
Scribners,  Dell,  Iowa  Writers'  Workshop)  offers 
manuscript  critique,  editing,  private  tutorials  on 
short  stories,  novels,  and  literary  non-fiction. 
(415)  346-4115. 

RESEARCH/WRITING.  Academic  and  other 
Research  Service,  Chicago,  IL  60714.  (773) 
774-5284. 

PUBLISH  YOUR  book  now!  Your  book  can 
be  produced  and  promoted  by  the  leading  sub- 
sidy book  publisher.  Send  for  free  booklet:  HP-2, 
Vantage  Press,  516  W.  34th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  1 000 1. 


NEW  AUTHORS 

PUBLISH  YOUR  WORK 

A//  subjec's  ronsidt-reJ 

Fiction,  Biogiaphy,  Poetry,  Religion,  Children's 

AUTHORS  WORLDWIDE  INVITED 

W'if<^  nr  <.i^nrj  ynui  monu^cnpt  to 

MINERVA  PRESS 

2  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  SW7  3DQ,  ENGLAND 


MERCHANDISE 


CARS  FOR  $100!  Trucks,  boats,  4-whee 
motor  homes,  furniture,  electronics,  compu 
etc.,  by  FBI,  IRS,  DEA.  Available  your  area  i 
Call  (800)  5 1  3-4343,  ext.  S-22432. 


EXQUISITE    AND    UNIQUE    Mex 

glassware.  Gourmet  New  Mexico  prodi 
http://www.oldtowngrocers.com 


EROTICA:  Passionate  Poetry.  Exquis, 
Recorded.  $20/Cassette:  GM,  201  W.  Stasj  _ 
#  1 59B-hm,  Austin,  TX  78745.  ■ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARE  YOU  A  FRIEND  (Quaker)  wit 
knowing  it?  Do  you  seek  a  religion  encouragi 
direct  spiritual  and  mystical  relationship  witll 
divine,  compatible  with  science,  and  acceB 
continuing  revelation?  Are  you  concerned 
peace,  justice,  reconciliation,  the  environn 
Write  for  free  booklets  to:  Friends  Ge 
Conference,  Dept.  HB.  1216  Arch  S 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107. 
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ALBERT  POLIGNONE  readings, 
Penn  St.,  Huntingdon.  PA  16652. 
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,V,VTHE  BEST  OF  THE  BEST 
(900)  860-5777 

Established  1989.  Still  only  $3.25lminute 

•  PAMELA  ("Mel")— Tarot,   Pin#l006 
Leading  Reader  in  U.S.A.  (Relationships) 

•  SONJ A— Clairvoyant,   Pin#IOI4 

New  to  America 

•  PATSY— Clairaudient,   Pin#l005 

Personality  Expert 


The  Psychic  Institute  has  rated  us  Ul  m  America  I 

for  the  post  two  years  W''^ 


Sample  Our  Psychics  1-800-996-56^ 


New  Toll  Free  Psychic  Samples  Lii 
1-888-708-3807  Try  our  psychics  firs 


Psychic  Advisors.  Try  it  toll  free 
1-888-211-9000  Best  psychics/24  hou 


Adults  Over  18.  Entertainment  only.       ■ 
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PUBLICATIONS 


NO  MORE  Jobs  Now.  Free  Marxist  le: 
Write  DDEC,  P.O.  Box  3744-H,  Grand  Rs 
Ml  49501-3744. 


300  BRITISH,  Scottish,  Irish  magaz 
journals,  newspapers.  Descriptions,  costs. 
$6  to  Biblio.  Box  367,  LaConner,  WA  98257 


TEST  YOUR  KNOWLEDGE.  $2  00 

Coleman,    1385   Ashley    River    Rd.,   #6 
Charleston,  SC  29407. 


For  Classified  Rates  and  Information,  please  call  Ronni  Siegel  at  (212)  614-6536. 


TEXT  ADS:  Minimum  ten  words.  RATES  PER  WORD:  IX  $2.85,  3X  $2  75.  6X  $2,65,  9X  $2,55;  I2X  $2,45,  Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  number 
codes  count  as  one  word.  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  ADS:  One  inch  $200;  Two  inch.  $400;  1/12  $490;  1/9  $580.  Frequency  discounts  available,  15%  agency  discounts  for  d 
ads  only.  Closing  dates:  1st  of  the  2nd  preceding  month.  Ex,:  August  1st  for  the  October  issue.  Prepayment  for  all  text  ads  and  first-time  display  advertisers  is  required.  ! 
checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine.  666  Broadway,  New  York  ,  NY  10012  or  charge  your  ad  to  MasterCard/Visa.  Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence.  Foj 
requirements  and  inquiries  call  Ronni  Siegel,  Director  (212)  614-6536.  ;  't 
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NKING  EROTICA  for  Sophisticates.  Male 
,s  female  seductively  in  our  "Private  Spanking 
s"  video,  $29.95.  Female  spanks  female  ro- 
cally  in  our  "Bondage  and  Discipline  Primer" 
,  $29.95.  Female  spanks  male  severely  in  our 
Tien  Who  Spank  Men"  video,  $29.95.  Stand 
-cted  magazine,  $21.95.  Scene  One  spanking 
Dnal  ads  digest,  $16.00.  Complete  color 
lures,  $5.00 — deductible  from  first  order. 
m  Lane-H,  P.O.  Box  1910,  Studio  City,  CA 
1-0910.  Charge  cards.  Call  (818)  985-9151. 
■  site:  http://www.shadowlane.com 


L  YOUR  HOME.  Avoid  fees.  Proven 
ods  that  work,  $8.95.  E.F.I.,  Box  1658-H, 
•n,  GA  30226. 


CHOOLS   &    EDUCATION 


University  Degrees 


Approved      Self  Paced     Home  Study 
iociate     Bachelors     Masters     Doctors 

'lasis  in:  Business  Admin.  Public  Admin.  Health  Care 
■  in.  Human  Resources,  Psychology,  Law,  Paralegal. 

ijsiness.  Computer  Science,  Engineering/Tech  Mgmt, 
(800)  477-2254  (24  hrs) 
tp://www. scups.edu        E-mail:  enroll@scups.edu 
thern  California  University  for  Professional  Studies 
1840  E.  17  SI  -HA.  Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 


NISH  IN  GUANAJUATO.  Two  weeks, 
Instituto  Falcon,  Jorge  Barroso,  Mora  158 
ajuato,  GTO  36000,  Mexico.  Phone/fax: 
2-36-94.  http://www.infonet.com.mx/falcon 

iDY  CHINESE  at  home.  Free  brochure. 
3:AICS,  P.O.  Box  453,  Charles  Town,  WV 
4. 

:HEL0R'S,  MASTER'S,  Doctorates 
e  to  all  universities  offering  degrees  through 
endent  home  study.  Accredited,  economical, 
erated.  Credit  for  prior  accomplishments 
/vork  experience.  Free  brochure.  Bears' 
6923-HA  Stockton  Ave.,  El  Cerrito,  CA 
1  (800)  835-8535. 


BLEARN  SPANISH 

dco'Costa  Rica»Ecuador«Guatemala«More 

Lsam  Spanish  the  RIGHT  way  FAST 
For  an  ages  and  all  levels 
Executiw  Intensive  ProQrafflS 
'  Leisure  (ruins,  rainfotest,  mofe...) 


'Box  40513  •  Ptiila.PA  19106  •  I  -KOO-879-6640 
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AN  ACADEMIC 
ALTERNATIVE 

HOMt  STUDY  •  l-NKIlHMbNT 

•  teach  your  child  at  home 

•  complete  curriculum  kindergarten-8 

•  no  experience  necessary 

•  traditional,  classical  education 

•  accredited,  nonprofit  program 

•  advisory  teachers  available 

•  all  materials  included 

•  language,  art,  music  courses 

•  send  for  free  information 

Calvert  School 

(410)243-6030     tax  (410)366-0674 
http://www, calvertschool.org 
Depl.HPS47, 105  Tuscany  Road  Baltimore,  MD  21210 


TOBACCO 


t^   A  T    U    R    A    L 

c  I  G  A  R  t  r  r  E  i 


1 00%  ADDITIVE-FREE 
NATURAL  TOBACCOS 


NATURAL  AMERICAN  SPIRIT  Cigarettes  and 
Tobacco.  100%  chemical  additive-free,  wtiole 
leaf,  natural  tobacco.  If  you  use  tobacco  ttie 
way  Native  Americans  intended,  or  if  you 
smoke  out  of  choice  rather  than  habit...  here 
is  an  alternative  you  should  tn/.  Place  your  first 
order  for  a  carton,  and  receive  free  shipping. 
Or  by  sending  $  I  for  each  sample-MILD; 
REGULAR  EILTER;  NON-FILTER;  fvlENTHOL; 
and/oi  POUCH  OF  ROLLING  TOBACCO- 
you  certify  that  you  are  of  legal  age  to 
purchase  tobacco,  and  we  will  ship  your 
sample(s)the  day  we  receive  your  request. 
Please:  no  lequests  for  multiples  of  the  same 
item.  Samples  are  offered  once  per  household. 

POB  2  5140,  Sample  Request  Dept  HARP29,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87  504. 

ChargeorderstoMC/V  1(300)  332-5595, 


SURGEOM  GEMERAL'S  WARNIMG:  Quitting  Smoking 
l\low  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Healtti. 


TRAVEL 


FREIGHTER  CRUISES— deluxe,  exotic, 
inexpensive.  TravLtips  Association,  P.O.  Box 
580-2 1 8B I,  Flushing,  NY  I  1358.  (800)  872-8584. 

ENGLAND.    IRELAND.    SCOTLAND. 

Wales.  Cottages,  manor  houses,  castles.  Simple 
to  elegant.  Convenient  city  flats.  Weefcly/ 
monthly  rentals.  As  You  Like  It.  (415)  380-9848. 

SMALL  GROUP  ADVENTURES— Sail  west 
coast  of  Florida  &  Ke/s.  Discover  snorkel,  scuba, 
sea-kayaking.  3-5-7-clay  cruises  available.  Con- 
tact: Spinnaker  Group,  310  Russell  Lane,  Long 
Lake,  MN  55356.  (888)  476-6821. 


WEBSITES 


THE  INTELLIGENT  GUIDE  to  Browsing 
the  Internet,  http://www.bigeye.com 


PERSONAL   SERVICES 


MEET  LATIN  LADIES!  #1  friendship  agency 
of  South  America!  Photos,  tours,  videos.  TLC, 
Box  924994HP,  Houston,  TX  77292-4994. 
(713)896-9224. 


MEET  BEAUTIFUL  Russian  Women!  Free 
500-photo  magazine.  Club  Prima,  I  lOI-D  Thor- 
pe Ln.,  #1  lOCB,  San  Marcos,  TX  78666.  (512) 
396-5522  (24  hrs.).  http://clubprima.com 

AT  THE  GATE  links  singles  who  value  the 

environment,  social  justice,  animal  rights,  spi'-itu- 
ality.  Free  details.  P.O.  Box  9506-HP,  Columbus, 
OH  43209.  http://www.orbyss.com/gatel.htm 

RUSSIAN  LADIES,  truly  beautiful,  educated, 
seeking  relationships.  Exciting  tours,  videos.  Free 
color  photocatalog!  Euro5  I ,  P.O.  Box  888851, 
Atlanta,  GA  30356.  (770)  458-0909. 

ALLURING  THAI  LADIES!  Sincere!  Desire 
PENPALS,  culture/language  exchange,  friend- 
ships, LIFEMATES.  THAIS,  3220  N  Street  NW, 
#334,  Washington,  DCZ  20007.  (202)  338-2664 
Tel/Fax. 

SINGLE  BOOKLOVERS.  Nationwide. 
Established  1970.  P.O.  Box  117,  Gradyville, 
PA  19039.  (610)  358-5049  or  e-mail 
1 03474. 1 057@compuserve.com 

ALOHA!  Meet  women  worldwide!  Thousands 
of  happy  marriages  since  1974.  Complimentary 
photo  magazine:  Cherry  B/o,ssoms,  Box  I90HR, 
Kapaau,  HI  96755.  (619)  262-6025,  ext.  47. 

For  your  convenience,  Visa  &  yiasterCard 
are  accepteA  for  Classified  Advertising. 


MAKE  FABULOUS  Friends  in  England! 
Scotland!  Wales!  Ireland!  Free  Details: 
Transatlantic  Pen  Friends,  Box  2176-H,  San 
Pedro,  CA  9073  I. 

THE  LETTER  EXCHANGE  brings  you  con- 
versation. Meet  minds,  not  bodies.  Send  SASE: 
Box  6218-H,  Albany,  CA  94706. 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC  Lovers'  Exchange 
For  unattached  music  lovers.  Nationwide.  (800) 
233-CMLS.  P.O.  Box  31,  Pelham,  NY  10803 

JOIN  THE  IVY  LEAGUE  OF  DATING. 

Graduates  and  faculty  of  the  Ivies,  Seven  Sisters, 
MIT,  Stanford,  University  of  Chicago, 
Northwestern,  UC  Berkeley,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Duke  meet  alumni  and  academics.  The  Right 
Stuff,  (800)  988-5288. 

SPIRITUALLY-ORIENTED  PARTNERS 

meet  through  SOULMATE  NEWS  network. 
Illuminating  in-depth  profiles,  photos!  Informa- 
tion, $1.00:  188  CRA052,  Estancia,  NM  87016. 

ASIAN  WOMEN  DESIRE  MARRIAGE!  Over- 
seas. Established  1984!  Free  details.  Photos! 
SUNSHINE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE, 
Box  5500-NA,  Kailua-Kona,  Hawaii  96745-5500. 
(808)  325-7707.  www.sunshine-girls.com 

GIFTED  SINGLES,  a  new  nationwide  singles 
magazine  for  intellectually  gifted  and  cultured 
single  men  and  women,  is  seeking  your  ad  for 
our  next  issue.  $10  for  first  20  words,  $1  per 
word  thereafter.  You  will  receive  our  next  issue 
with  your  ad  in  it.  8  Lee  Road,  Sharon,  MA 
02067.  (617)793-0220. 

SINGLE  SCIENCE/NATURE  ENTHUSIASTS 

are  meeting  through  Science  Connection. 
(800)  667-5 1 79. 


PERSONALS 


SEND  A  WRITTEN  RESPONSE  TO: 

Harper's  Magazine  Personals 

Box  #  (4-digLt*) 

666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012 

To  place  your  own  personal  ad,  send 

$2.50  per  word,  10-word  minimum  to: 

Harper's  Magazine 

Attn:  Ronni  Siegel 

666  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  10012 

Or  call(212)  614-6536. 

Please  do  not  send  cash.  Check,  MC/Visa  only. 


ADS  FROM   MEN 


EXCEPTIONAL,  DYNAMIC,  middle-aged 
intellectual  gentleman  seeks  loving,  warm- 
hearted, intelligent,  attractive  lady,  36-45  yrs., 
with  high  mental  energy  and  curiosity  to  explore 
life.  #1234  CA 

30's  M  SEEKS  M  35+.  Seeking  farmer  or  city 
slicker  who  can  carry  on  correspondence, 
conversation,  togetherness  for  the  long  term. 
Chances  are  you're  the  right  one  if  you  don't 
usually  respond  to  personals  because  I  don't 
usually  post  them,  #1235  lA 


DISCLAIMER:  Harper's  Magazine  assumes  no  liability  for 
the  content  of  or  reply  to  any  persona!  advertisement. 
The  advertiser  assumes  complete  liabilitiy  for  the  content 
of  and  all  replies  to  any  advertisement  and  for  any  claims 
made  against  Harper's  Magazine  as  a  result  thereof.  The 
advertiser  agrees  to  indemnify  and  hold  Harper's  Magaztne 
and  its  employees  harmless  from  all  costs,  expenses  (in- 
cluding reasonable  attorney  fees),  liabilities  and  damages 
resulting  from  or  caused  by  the  publication  placed  by  the 
advertiser  or  any  reply  to  any  such  advertisement. 


You  desei've  a  factual  look  at... 

Judea/Samaria  (the  ''West  Bank") 

Can  Israel  survive  without  it? 

With  the  "peace  agreement"  between  Israel  and  the  PLO,  the  Middle  East  and  Israel 
have  entered  a  new  phase.  It  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  Palestinian  state. 
Can  Israel  survive  this  dismemberment?  Is  it  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States? 


What  are  the  facts? 

The  Root  of  the  conflict.  The  con- 
flict between  Israel  and  the  Arabs  is  not 
about  borders  and  not  about  the  Pales- 
tinians. It  is  about  Israel's  very  existence. 
The  PLO  still  adheres  to  its  infamous 
"phased  plan."  It  calls  for  first  creating 
a  Palestinian  state  on  any  territory  vacat- 
ed by  Israel  and  then  using  that  state 
to  foment  a  final  allied  Arab  assault 
against  the  truncated  Jewish  state. 

The  Importance  of  territory.  Many 
believe  that  in  this  age  of  missiles,  territory  is 
of  little  importance.  But  tliis  is  not  the  case. 
The  Arab  states  have  acquired  over  $50  bil- 
lion of  the  most  ^^^^^^^^_^^^_ 
advanced  arma- 
ments since  the 
end  of  the  Gulf 
War.  And  those  are 
not  just  "conven- 
tional" weapons — 
enormous 
quantities  of  tanks,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^~ 
aircraft  and  much  more.  The  Arab  state  pos- 
sess lai'ge  arsenals  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  and  all  of  them  work  feverishly  on 
the  development  of  their  nuclear  potential. 
All  of  those  weapons  have  only  one  single 
target  and  one  single  puipose:  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  state  of  Israel.  And  that  goal  is 
not  being  cancelled  for  any  agreements 
between  Israel  and  the  Palestinians. 

For  both  "conventional"  war  and  for  war  of 
mass  destruction,  territory  and  topography 
are  critical  for  self-defense  and  deterrence. 
The  mountainous  territory  of  Judea/Samaria 
(the  "West  Bank")  is  an  indispensable  line  of 
defense.  It  totally  controls  access  to  Israel's 


"Without  Judea/Samaria  (the  'West  Bank') 

Israel  would  be  totally  indefensible; 

therefore,  neither  the  purposes  of  Israel 

nor  those  of  the  United  States  are  served 

by  Israel's  relinquishing  control 

of  the  'West  Bank'." 


heartiand  from  the  east.  Israel  needs  this  high 
ground  for  defense  and  to  be  able  to  peer 
deeply  into  enemy  territory  The  high  ground 
allows  Israel  to  detect  missiles  while  they  are 
still  in  the  launch  stage  and  to  destroy  them. 
Would  the  "West  Bank"  be  demili- 
tarized? Even  those  who  want  Israel  to 
retreat  to  her  pre- 1967  borders  are  agreed 
that  the  evacuated  areas  must  be  demilita- 
rized. But  that  would  be  useless.  Because 
the  Palestinians  will  have  thousands  of 
trained  soldiers,  camouflaged  as  their 
police  force.  In  case  of  war  against  Israel, 
these  troops  could  be  helicoptered  in  min- 
utes to  their  positions,  with  armored 
forces  reaching 
them  within  the 
same  night.  In  any 
case,  it  is  highly 
doubtful  that  the 
surrounding  hos- 
tile Arab  nations 
would  allow  such 
^^^^^^^^^^^^~  a  military  vacuum 
to  exist.  And  finally,  there  is  the  matter  of 
terrorism.  There  are  over  fifteen  Palestin- 
ian terror  organizations  that  neither  Yassir 
Arafat  nor  any  other  Palestinian  authoriry 
can  control.  There  would  be  a  constant 
rain  of  Katyusha  rockets  launched  into  the 
Tel  Aviv  area  and  into  the  entire  coastal 
plain,  which  contains  80%  of  Israel's 
population  and  of  its  industrial  and  mil- 
itary potential.  Ben  Gurion  airport, 
every  incoming  and  outgoing  flight, 
would  be  subject  to  mortar  fire  or 
shoulder-held  Stinger  attack.  Does  any- 
body doubt  that  the  Arabs  would  not 
exploit  that  irresistible  opportunity? 


Without  the  "West  Bank"  Israel  would  be  totally  indefensible.  That  is  the  professional  opinion  of 
over  100  U.S.  generals  and  admirals.  Israel's  strong  defensive  posmre  makes  it  most  inadvisable 
for  Israel's  enemies  to  attack  her.  But  once  this  defensive  ssength  is  removed,  a  coordinated  war 
against  Isiael  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time.  The  example  and  fate  of  Czechoslovakia,  which 
preparatory  to  the  Second  World  War  was  dismantled  and  shorn  of  its  defensive  capacity  insis- 
tenfly  come  to  mind.  What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  United  States?  In  a  part  of  the  world  in 
which  our  country  has  the  most  far-reaching  geopolitical  stakes,  Israel  is  the  guarantor  of  Amer- 
ican interests  in  the  area.  With  Israel  in  a  position  of  weakness,  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  area  would  collapse  and  radical  states  such  as  Syria,  Iraq  and  Iran  would  dominate.  That  is 
why  despite  the  heady  prospect  of  "peace  in  our  time,"  neither  the  purposes  of  Israel  nor  those 
of  the  United  States  would  be  served  by  Israel's  relinquishing  control  over  the  "West  Bank." 


This  ad  has  been  pubhshed  and  paid  for  by 


¥L 


AME 


Facts  and  Logic  about  the  Middle  East 
PO.  Box 590359  mSanFtandsco.CA94159 

FLAME  IS  a  tax-exempt,  non-profit  501(c)(3)organiza- 
t]on.  Its  purpose  is  the  research  and  publication  of  the  facts 
regarding  developments  in  the  Middle  East  and  exposing 
false  propaganda  that  might  harm  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  in  that  area  of  the  world.  Your 
tax-deductible  contributions  are  welcome.  They  enable  us 
to  pursue  these  goals  and  to  publish  diese  messages  in 
national  newspapers  and  magazines.  We  have  virtually  no 
overhead.  Almost  all  of  our  revenue  pays  fbr  our  educational 
woii<,  tor  these  danlying  messages,  and  for  related  direa  maiL 


Yes,  1  want  to  help  in  the  publication  of  these  ads  and 
in  clarifying  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  I  include  my 
tax-deductible  contribution  in  the  amount  of 

$  /47A 


'J    My  contribution  is  in  the  amount  of  $75  or  more. 
I  Please  send  me  your  1-hr  videotape  dealing  with  three 
important  aspects  of  Israel's  strategic  situation. 


I 


My  name  is  _ 


Zip 


I    

I  Mail  to  FLAME  P.O  Box  590359  San  Francisco.  CA  94159 


LETTERS 

Continued  jrom  page  7 

able  like  baseball,  and  praise  of  wr 
ers  "whose  visions  were  the  most 
pillar,  whose  li^ht  was  most  sevei 
is  neither  persuasive  nor  analytical 
It  Passaro  had  indeed  been  so  t; 
ulously  educated,  then  his  reading 
poetry  might  be  wider  and  more  r 
anced,  his  judgments  less  categori 
and  more  inclusive. 

Chris  Halliday 
Pittsburgh 


Vince  Passaro's  essay  follows  t 
typical  rhetorical  pattern  of  coi 
plaints  about  "political  correctness' 
few  citations,  an  anecdote  or  tw 
and  then  on  to  the  dire  assessments 
the  death  of  the  classics.  Antht 
Julius  may  have  written  an  obstref 
ous  book  about  Eliot,  but  Passaro 
written  a  lazy,  stereotypical  artit 
about  an  entire  profession.  Furth 
more,  the  editors  of  Harper's  shot 
call  a  moratorium  on  grand  gener 
izations  about  the  state  of  the  culti 
premised  oil  remarks  overheard 
Manhattan  cocktail  parties. 

David  Charbonneau 
Madison,  Wis. 

Virtual  Holida'ys 

In  his  essay  on  the  meaning  a 
history  ot  Kwanzaa  ["Dreaming  o 
Black  Christmas,"  January],  Ger; 
Early  failed  to  mention  Kwanza 
striking  resemblance  to  Chanukah, 
earlier  effort  by  an  American  minor 
group  to  create  an  alternative 
Christmas.  Chanukah  at  least  i,' 
gentiine,  though  minor.  Judaic  tra^ 
tion.  An  even  better  example  o: 
synthetic  celebration  is  St.  Patric 
Day.  The  earliest  Irish  immigrai 
were  Protestants  from  Ulster,  and  tf 
naturally  continued  to  march  in  ce 
bration  of  the  Battle  ot  the  Boyi 
where  in  1690  the  Catholic  Ki 
James  II  was  defeated  by  William  ) 
his  Protestant  successor.  St.  Patric 
feast  day  was  chosen  by  Irish  Catho 
immigrants  it"!  the  mid-nineteen 
century  as  a  counterdemonstratic 
and  it  is  this  tradition  that  has  persi 
ed — although  its  commercializati' 
bodes  ill  for  those  concerned  with  t 
maintenance  of  the  racial  and  psycl 
purity  ot  Kwanzaa. 

Wallace}.  Guillaume 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
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By  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


\e  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a 
quotation  from  a  published  work.  The  numbered 
squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the  num- 
bered blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The  WORDS  form 
an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each  spells  the 
name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the  work 
from  which  the  quotation  is  taken.  The  letter  in 
the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  each  square  indi- 
cates the  WORD  containing  the  letter  to  he  en- 
tered in  that  square.  Contest  rules  and  the  solu- 
tion to  last  month's  puzzle  appear  on  page  83. 


CLUES 


A.  Counteractive 


B.  "He  jests  at  scars 
that  never  felt 

,"  says  Romeo 

(2  wds.) 

C.  Spouse,  partner 
in  work 


D.  Confab 


E.    Recognition  of  a 
fact 


F.  Carrottop 

G.  Singer-dancer 
(42nd  Street)  once 
married  to  jolson 

H.  Netted,  snared 
I.     Alters,  overhauls 

J.     Deliverance, 
rescue 


L.  Unscrupulous 
subordinates; 
flunkies,  cohorts 

M.  In  the  beginning 
(2  wds.) 
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151    W^H152    M 

153    R 

154    L 

155    N 

156    M 

157    U 

158    S 

159  Q^H 

160    V 

161    C 

162    M 

163     J 

164     1 

165    A 

166    H 

167    E^^H168    P 

169    S 

170    0 

171    A 

172    J 

173    G 

174   V 

175    C 

176    M^^H177    R 

178    P 

179   C 

180    W 

181    0 

47       77       53      165     171      14      134      72 

86 

6       41      148      12      101     133 


104 

147 

25 

63 

98 

175 

161 

30 

179 
74 

126 

110 

93 

34 

40 

131 

18 

136 

38 

78 

9 

54 

23 

29 

124 

167 

132 

142 

75 

128 

150 

95 

123 

89 

44 

67 

1 

138 

5 

90 

45 

173 

145 

103 

82 

166 

96 

137 

64 

28 

26 

116 

140 

37 

107 

61 

70 

164 

10 

114     172      83       52 


K.   Unseats  (2  wds.)  


163      65       55 

97       21 

51       141       56      113     130     127      85       43 


58       35       42      119     66      111     154     144 


162     156     139      50       81       176     152 


N.  Of  great  size  or 
extent 


O.  Hearing,  legal 
examination 

P.    Unknowns,  unim- 
portant persons 

Q.  Talkativeness 


R.  " ,  that  tipple 

in  the  deep,  / 
Know  no  such  lib- 
erty" (Lovelace, 
"To  Althea  in 
Prison") 

S.    Not  educated  or 
trained 

T.  "An  honest  God 

is  the work 

of  man"  (Inger- 
soll,  "The  Gods") 

U.  Competitors  for 
tiie  America's 
Cup 

V.  R.iofedge 

W.  His  majesty's 
apoplexy  is,  says 
Falstaff,  "a  kind 
of  sleeping  in 

,  a  whoreson 

tingling"  (2  wds., 
Henr;>  IV,  Fart  2) 


36   84   49   125   68   24   7   155 
129   17 


106 

121 

11 

100 

32 

115 

149 

135 

15 

112 

168 

122 

178 

108 

33 

102   94   170  159  80   2   88   27 

181 

146   13   177  153   20   92 


169  31  76  117  19  87   158   62 

39  69  109  60  16  4   22 

46  91  57  157  73  118 

71  3  174  48  160 

79  99  120  59  180  143  151  105 
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PIZZLE 


Theme  and  Variations — IV 

By  Richard  E.  Malthy  jr. 

(with  acknowledgments  to  Stephen  Sondheim) 


o 


the  twenty  unclued  answers,  tour  are  Theme- 
words,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  which  form  a  tamihar  group  with 
something  in  common.  Each  Theme-word  then  has  fcnir 
"variations"  with  a  certain  relationship  to  it.  The  rela- 
tionship is  different  in  each  case. 

E.g.,  if  Theme-word  A  were  STARS,  possible  varia- 
tions might  he  GARBO  and  HEPBURN  (examples); 
and  if  Theme-word  B  were  STRIPES,  possible  variations 
might  he  PERSIST  and  SPRITES  (anagrams). 

Answers  include  six  proper  names  and  two  common 
foreign  words.  17A  is  obscure.  The  variations  to  D  must 
be  read  in  a  certain  sequence  in  order  to  understand 
their  relationship,  one  variation  of  which  is  a  proper 
name.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the 
key  to  its  solution  The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
appears  on  page  83. 
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4 

5 

6 

' 

8 

9 

10 

11 

i; 

13 

14 

16 

'" 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

ACROSS 

1 1 .  Army  member  to  get  married  fast  for  big  bucks  (8) 

12.  Having  vegetables  brought  back  in  piece  of 
cloth  (5) 

14.   Run  around  with  one  involved  in  corruption  (4) 

17.  Rights  issue  m  Jurassic  Park  (4) 

18.  Tight  carpeting  in  endless  decline  (6) 
20.  Got  to  love  deadener  after  surgery  (8) 
22.   Without  or  with  battery,  video  died  (6) 

25.  One  who  falls  in  a  chair  heavily — does  that  sound 
proper  in  Japan?  (7) 

"Shrink  Gains  Growth" — with  an  all-black  cast  (7) 
Building  is  real  without  an  I-beam  (5) 
It's  essential  to  success  facing  tee?  (3) 
Beach  cover-up  with  nothing  on  (4) 
THEME-WORD  D.  Variations:  43D  (5),  26D  (5), 
24A  (5),  and  33.A  (5)  (in  correct  order) 

40.  Comparatively  strung-out  and  giving  more  lip?  (6) 

41.  D)  This  sounds  like  one  duck  shy  (3) 
Leather  brought  around  over  the  ear  (5) 
Hear  all  about  Big  Bird  (4) 

I'm  certainly  on  the  tail  of  English  sightseers!  (4) 
Strategy  tor  New  York  Team  Club's  running 
back  (6) 
Names  use  an  organization  for  secretaries  ( 10) 

52.  Woman  having  a  place  for  the  players  of  47A  (4) 

53.  Abitofadullard,  andtat  (4) 

54.  Jailors  without  number  stufted  food  (7) 


27. 
29. 
31. 
35. 

37. 


42. 
44. 
45. 
47. 

48. 


56.  THEME- WORD  A.  Variations:  lA  (7),  ID  (7),  5D 
(7),  and  19D(7) 

DOWN 

2.  Small  thing  swimming  in  moat  (4) 

3.  Beast  that's  mythical,  though  just  barely  identified  (4) 

4.  No-show  at  a  religious  dinner,  but  in  jail  he  got  re- 
formed (6) 

8.  Island  perimeters  leave  old  Noah  upset  (4) 

9.  Involved  in  getting  Dateline  involved  (8) 
10.   Gives  up  profits  (6) 

13.   For  big  trials  1  travel  in  trains  (6) 
16.  Grasps  bouquet  in  the  audience  (5) 
21.  Old  Italian  coining  unit — rare  (8) 


23.  Joining  up,  I've  a  larger  calf  (4) 

28.  A  crowd  could  be  there?  (5) 

30.  THEME-WORD  C.  Variations:  6A  (7),  56A  (6), 

55A(6),and  15D(6) 

32.  THEME-WORD  B.  Variations:  15A  (9),  6D  (7),  7D 

(4),  and  3 ID  (7) 

34.  Trips  up,  like  coppers  (7) 

37.  Spouts  oft — it  can  go  either  way  (6) 

38.  Disorders  inspiring  people  to  take  in  a  bit  ot  sex  (6) 

39.  French  concept  ot  l.D.  (4) 

46.  "Cry"  (the  old  record)  (4) 

47.  Healers  getting  a  lift  fighting  God  (4) 

49.  West  of  Hollywood,  east  of  Massachusetts,  east . . .  ( 3 ) 

50.  Member  of  a  circle  is  a  Catholic  (3) 

51.  German  city  culminates  in  it?  Quite  the  reverse!  (3) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diiiKrani  with  name  .ind  .iddres;,  to  "Theme  .ind  Variations — IV,"  Harper's  Magazine.  666  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  It  you  already  suhscnlie  to  Harper'.s,  plea.se  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  he  received  by 
April  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  randoin  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners' 
names  will  be  printed  in  the  June  issue.  Winners  of  the  Fehruary  pu"le,  "Sixes  and  Sevens  V,"  are  William  F.  Gritfin  Jr.,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts; Laurel  Mc\'.  Goss,  Kenmore,  New  York;  and  Gayle  Dempsey,  Needham,  N4assachu.setts. 
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OUR  MACHINES,  OURSELVES 

About  Computers,  Chess,  Clones,  and  Human  Anxiety 
]ames  Bailey  David  Gelernter 

Jaron  Lanier  Charles  Siebert 


TOWARD  AN  END  OF  BLACKNESS 

An  Argument  for  the  Surrender  of  Race  Consciousness 

By  Jim  Sleeper  BURLINGAME 

THE  LONG  GOOD-BYE  |  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

/  Mother's  Day  in  Federal  Prison  LIBRARY  ^ 

By  Amanda  Coyne 

Also:  LBJ,  Harlan  Ellison,  the  Duchess  of  Marlboro, 
and  the  Texas  nail-file  massacre 


Uu7  ihc  past  \cai:  (he  Suhaiu  Outhach    has  taken  on  some 
oj  the  hi<.]i.]est  names  in  the  automotiw  industi\.  And  to  the 
surprise  of  man\.  The  World's  First  Sport-utilit\  Ituc/on     has 
prown  a  i\orth\  competitor  for  the  world's  leading.]  sporl- 
utilit\  vehicles.  Never  content  to  rest  on  our  laurels,  however, 
we  at  Subaru  decided  to  put  our  foot  down.  Literally. 


/":x3cv 


Sul'oiu  (hih<hL'  i(^-0(hnph  in  10  03  sec.) 


ForJF.sploici  (('  f.O/n/./i  in  ll.Oisec)' 

the  Outback  set  its  si<.]hts  on  a  brand-new  challenge:  zero 
ixty  acceleration.  To  prove  this  point,  we  lined  up  on  the! 
track  next  to  the  famous  Ford  Explorer  and  its  standard  WF' 


|,„„„,,, />„,,/,«,  <«,,„,„),/, ,,„   ll,„h,J,tluin,.,l..,„Jnn   ■JJ  m.,.l,l  :  ,.„   I ,„.l .  I..,„i„.,  ..;„, n /„,»,/.,,  hm,,,,/,;.  i„„  ,,,»,(./,./„  J,,..,  ,   f ,»  m,,)  (.u.o/,.n  V7,ICR/"  V,/.,»u  Duih,.  (  -It  I7„/1,/  "MISRP/c,  ..r/.ijujjW.  .Vi"PP'-J'"'"r"'" 


at  first  glance,  our  2. 5-liter  horizontally  opposed 

r  engine  may  have  ap- 

'd  to  be  no  match  for  such 

rnidable  opponent.  But 
'ks  to  the  added  traction 
rontrol  of  full-time  Subaru 


COMPARE  THE  SUBARU  OUTBACK* 

Subaru     torJExplom  Chcvrolci  JccpGnmd 

Outback          XLT  Bhm  LS  Chcrohr 
EPA  Fuel  Economy 

(cUy/highwayht)     [IT]  27           15/20  16/22  15/20 

Ground  Clearance 
(in.) 


7.J 


6.7 


From  Lei]room/ 
Headroomlin)       40.2/4J.3     19.9/42.4     i9.S/42.4    37.8/4t4 


Pricinfi 


$2},790       $27JSO       $2b.37i     $27,840 


the  added  security  of  the  Subaru  A  ll-Wheel  Driving  System, 
which  allows  the  Outback  to  constantly  monitor 
changing  road  conditions  and  transfer  power 
from  the  wheels  that  slip  to  the  wheels  that  grip. 
And  since  it's  a  Subaru,  you'll  also  jind  plenty 
of  safety  features,  including  four-channel  ABS, 


78 


m^M^^£S^:^^^^-^'-^^i:^-' 
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Wheel  Drive,  the  Outback  made  quick  work  indeed 
f  America  's  number  one  sport-utility,  finishing  a 
full  second  ahead  of  its  fiercest  competitor 

MORE  FAST  FACTS. 

Of  course,  speed  isn't  the  only  reason  the 
Subaru  Outback  is  off  to  such  a  fast  start  with 


I' 


The  New  1997 

OUTBACK 


bu 


yers. 


l-^r 


Its  unique  hybrid  design  com- 
bines the  smooth  ride  and 
fuel  economy  of  a 
passenger  sedan  with 
the  rugged  capabilities 
of  a  sport-utility,  for  a 
driving  adventure  that's 
unlike  any  other.  There's  also 


side-impact  beams,  crumple  zones  and  standard  dual  air  bags! 

MAKE  TT  QUICK. 

With  credentials  like 
these,  it  won 't  take  long 
before  sport-utility  owner 
discover  the  joys  of  life  in 
the  Outback.  So  see  your 
Subaru  dealer  for  a  test- 
drive,  visit  our  website  at 
http// www. subaru.com  or 
call  our  toll-free  number. 
l-SOO-WANT-AWD.  But  whatever  you  do,  you'd  better  step 
on  it.  Because  these  babies  really  are  going  fast. 

SUBARU.® 

TheBeau^ofAll-WheelDrive! 
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Children  Supplied  The  Art 


We  Supplied  The  Canvas. 


Introducing  The  Northwest 
Airlines  WoridPlaner 
To  celebrate  SO  years  of  ser\ice 
to  and  from  Asia,  the  people  of 
Northwest  Airlines  asked  childivn 
throiighoLit  Asia 
anel  the  l/.S.  to 
share  their  \isions 
of  the  (places  that 
they  call  home.  'I'hese  eoloifnl 
creations  symbolize  the  sjiirit  of 
cultural  and  commercial  exchange 
that  has  chai'acterized  our  historx' 
for  the  past  halt  century.  Anel 
now,  we're  [iroud  to  displa\' 
the.se  beaulitui  works  ol  art  on 
tile  Northwest  WorldPlane. 


Today,  the  more  than  47,000 
people  of  Northwe.st  Airlines 
bring  you  more  destinations  in 
Asia  than  any  other  I'.S.  airline. 
We  also  give  you  the  most 
comfortable  way  to  get  there  with 
W'orkI  HirsmL-ss  Class."  Watch 
lor  the  Northwest  WorklPlane, 
our  wry  special  747-4(.)0  aircraft. 
And  the  ne.M  time  your  ^  W^'^'ii,^ 
trawl  plans  include  any  ''''>^i^ 
of  our  more  than  tOO  worldwide 
destinations,  call  Northwest 
Airlines  or  your  travel  agent. 


@  NORTHWEST 
AIRLINES 


l*800'447*4747      www.nwa.com 
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LETTERS 


Madness  as  Manual 

As  Medical  Director  oi  the  Amer- 
ican Psychiatric  Association,  I  am 
both  professionally  and  personally 
troubled  hy  L.  J.  Davis's  scathing  re- 
view of  the  APA's  Diagnostic  and 
Statistical  Manual  of  Mental  Disorders, 
Fourth  Edition,  usually  known  as  the 
DSM-/V  ("The  Encyclopedia  of  In- 
sanity," February].  This  boc^k  is  the 
product  of  years  of  labor  on  the  part 
of  psychiatric  physicians  and  other 
experts  dedicated  to  easinj^  the  suf- 
fering caused  by  mental  illnesses  and 
substance-use  disorders.  I  found 
Davis's  review  particularly  upsetting 
since  the  DSM-/V  is  dedicated  to 
me,  as  a  glance  inside  its  front  cover 
will  confirm. 

I  have  worked  throughout  my  ca- 
reer to  develop  a  scientifically  based 
ciiagnostic  system  that  limits  the  de- 
finition of  mental  illness  precisely 
so  that  it  does  not  describe  "the  hu- 
man condition,"  as  Davis  puts  it. 
Indeecl,  it  was  the  tendency  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s  to  use  more  en- 
compassing definitions  of  mental 
illnesses.  Today's  current,  objective 
nomenclature  enables  us  to  exclude 
those  without  mental  disorders  from 
psychiatric  diagnosis.  By  having 
specific  diagnoses,  we  are  simply 
creating  a  more  detailed  and  effec- 
tive means  of  ccimmunicatiim  about 
more  hiimogeneous  subgroups — 
that  is,  we're  discussing  smaller 
pieces  of  the  same  pie,  not  making 
the  pie  larger. 


Hauler's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  respome . 
Plense  ciddress  ctnrespondcnce  to  Letters  Ed- 
itor. Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, cmd  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing. 
Volume  precludes  individual  ackrimvledfrment . 


1  would  like  the  readers  of  Ha 
per's  Magazine  to  know  that  the 
agnostic  criteria  set  forth  in  tl 
DSM-/V  are  based  on  scientific  e\ 
dence,  rigorous  peer  review,  a 
testing  for  validity  in  treatment  se 
tings,  the  documentation  of  whic 
is  readily  available  from  the  Amei 
can  Psychiatric  Association  arj 
medical  libraries  nationwide.  Dav 
seems  unaware  of  the  fact  that  trea 
ment  success  rates  for  mental  diso 
ders  match  or  exceed  those  in  oth 
areas  of  medicine,  and  that  tt 
number  of  people  diagnosed  usir 
the  DSM  criteria  is  much  smaller  v 
day  than  it  was  in  the  past.  Thu 
his  assertions  that  the  volume  co 
tains  "a  madness  for  everyone"  a 
exactly  wrong. 

Mental  illnesses  are  a  major  publi 
health  problem  whose  costs  are  me 
sured  in  human  lives  and  disrupt 
economies.  L.  J.  Davis  trivializes  the 
illnesses,  all  those  who  experien 
them,  and  all  those  who  treat  them. 

Melvin  Sahshin,  M.D. 
'Washington 


One  thread  in  L.  J.  Davis's  argJ 
ment  is  the  idea  that  mental  suffel 
ing  is  not  necessarily  mental  illne.| 
The  other  is  that  the  DSM-/V 
written  fc>r  the  purpose  of  justifyir 
payment  to  mental-health  pract 
tioners  for  the  treatment  of  illnessi 
as  defined  by  the  practitioners  then 
selves.  1  agree  with  both  points. 

The  concept  of  mental  illne. 
arises  from  the  medicalization 
mental-health  treatmeiit  in  tb 
United  States.  Rather  than  unde 
standing  mental  illness  as  psych(  ^ 
logical  suffering,  the  DSM-/V  a 
tempts  to  classify  it  as  a  series  ( 


\ 


■ganic  diseases  in  order  to  justify 
isurance  coverage.  But  L.  J.  Davis 
vay  not  be  aware  that  there  is  a 
•owing  body  of  opinion  that  oppos- 
.  third-party  payment  and  the  in- 
i/itable  distortions  of  treatment 
lused  by  the  medical  model  and  its 
iitionalized  embodiment  in  the 
SM-/V.  This  opposition  comes 
om  psychoanalysts. 

Psychoanalysis  is  devoted  to  the 
iderstanding  and  acceptance  of  the 
lalysand's  own  point  of  view.  This 

the  exact  opposite  of  the  DSM- 
■"s  approach.  Psychoanalysts  are  in- 
easingly  nonmedical,  often  drawn 
om  the  ranks  of  psychologists  and 
)cial  workers,  professions  devoted 
)  the  alleviation  of  misery  that  is 
either  medical  nor  defined  by  the 
Iractitioner  but  responsive  to  the 
:ffering  human  being  who  voluntar- 
y  seeks  help. 

rlene  Kramer  Richards,  Ed.  D. 
ew  York  City 

.  L.  j.  Davis's  "The  Encyclopedia  of 
isanity"  offers  a  signal  example  of 
le  drive-by  polemic,  an  inventive 
enre  to  help  lazy,  tired,  or  over- 


worked intellectuals  whip  up  snappy, 
publishable  hits  of  prose  with  mini- 
mal investments  of  time  or  cognitive 
exertion.  The  formula  goes  like  this: 
select  an  obscure  text  from  a  poorly 
understood  or  widely  disliked  field, 
cite  a  handful  of  apparently  ridicu- 
lous examples,  giving  no  contextual 
explanation,  and  then  embellish  am- 
ply with  stinging  witticisms  and  deri- 
sive sneers. 

Davis  berates  the  DSM-IV's  com- 
pilers for  "confining  themselves  to  a 
single  interpretation  of  the  human 
dilemma — madness."  This  is  rather 
like  criticizing  the  publishers  of  the 
OED  by  telling  them  that  there's 
more  to  life  than  words.  Davis  says 
little  about  the  function  of  the  book 
itself,  since  his  ultimate  interest  is  in 
sa>/aging  the  fields  of  psychology  and 
psychiatry  (terms  he  uses  inter- 
changeably), not  in  illuminating  or 
explaining  anything  about  them. 
Thus,  the  piece  reads  a  bit  like  a  "re- 
view" of  the  telephone  book  used  to 
launch  an  extended  critique  o{  the 
telecommunications  industry. 

As  one  affected  with  bipolar  disor- 
der, 1  am  offended  by  Davis's  coarse. 


flippant  remarks — particularly  his 
claim  that,  according  to  the  DSM- 
IV,  "these  disorders  may  not  even 
exist."  A  scintilla  of  effort  would  re- 
veal a  vast  literature  chronicling  the 
very  real  pains  and  challenges  affect- 
ing those  who  suffer  from  the  mental 
illnesses  he  so  cavalierly  lampoons. 

Eric  S .  Nygren 
Seattle 

As  a  doctoral  student  in  clinical 
psychology,  I  found  L.  J.  Davis's  arti- 
cle obsessive  (301.4),  paranoid 
(301.0),  and  misleading  (not  a  bill- 
able claim).  At  its  best,  the  DSM-/V 
should  be  used  as  a  guide  for  dis- 
criminating between  clinical  pic- 
tures and  then,  perhaps,  disregarded. 
Like  any  text,  if  read  literally  it  be- 
comes dangerous,  rigid,  stigmatizing, 
and  self-serving.  The  pressure  to 
create  a  monster  like  the  DSM  is 
brought  on  by  the  field's  loyalty  to 
the  medical  model  as  well  as  insur- 
ance companies'  demand  for  brief 
treatment  and  quick  cure.  Perhaps 
the  field  will  eventually  admit  to  it- 
self that  it  is  not  a  science  hut  rather 
an  evolving  philosophy  and  art.  We 
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Slate"  online  magazine.  It's  what  everyone  is  talking  about  off  line.  The  editorial  creation  of  journalist  Michael  Kinsley, 
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JEALOUS 


;irc  iiioJcrn  witch  (.locrors.  Likewise, 
ir  wiHild  hehot)ve  medical  profes- 
sionals to  hegin  to  acknt)wled^'e  that 
they  treat  nn)re  than  the  hody.  It  is 
ni)t  easy  to  cure  a  soul. 

Ain>'  C  jcr.s/icn.son 
Brooklyn 

The  DSM'IV  is  a  carefully  con- 
structed diaj^nostic  system;  used 
priiperly,  it  does  not  lead  to  the  ludi- 
crous overdiagnosis  L.  J.  Davis  sati- 
rizes. That's  not  the  problem. 

The  problem  with  the  DSM-/V  is 
that  it  encourages  its  users  to  impose 
a  pseudoscientihc  language  on  what 
is  essentially  an  interpersonal  under- 
taking and  to  apply  behaviorally 
based  categories  instead  of  coming 
to  understand  the  patient.  Since 
their  inception  in  nineteenth-cen- 
tury laboratories  and  clinics,  psy- 
chology and  psychiatry  have  suffered 
from  a  neurotic  disorder  known  as 
Physics  Envy  (DSM-/V,  892.29), 
characterized  by  a  chronic  sense  of 
inferiority  to  the  natural  sciences. 
And  whereas  those  natural  sciences 
managed  to  outgrow  their  grandiose 
claims  of  prediction  and  control, 
psychology  continued  its  shrill  insis- 
tence that  it  too  was  a  real  science, 
adducing  as  evidence  its  ability  to 
generate  scientific-sounding  lan- 
guage and  to  ignore  the  human  na- 
ture of  its  subject  matter. 

Today  many  psychotherapists  feel 
that  the  only  way  to  justify  their  ser- 
vices to  hostile  third  parties  is  to 
soimd  as  scientific  as  possible.  Satiri- 
cal criticism  of  psychotherapy  such 
as  Davis's  is  all  too  easy  when  the 
profession  itself  seems  to  base  its  val- 
ue to  society  on  the  precision  of  its 
rhetoric.  Psychotherapy 's  strong  suit 
will  continue  to  be  its  empathic  skill 
at  understanding  human  suffering 
through  an  alliance  with  the  suffer- 
ing person. 

Andreiv  Garrison,  Ph.D. 
Oxford,  Ohio 

Having  sorted  through  the  clutter 
of  absurdities  in  L.  J.  Davis's  weird 
article  "The  Encyclopedia  of  Insani- 
ty," 1  would  like  to  address  two  of  its 
mistaken  premises.  One  conceriis 
Davis's  view  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween sanity  and  insanity,  and  the 


other  has  to  do  with  the  rt)le  of  s. 
ence  in  psychiatry. 

First,  Davis  seems  to  assunu  t 
vast  gulf  between  "sanity,"  whi> 
he  allows  to  remain  undefined,  a  > 
"insanity,"  to  which  he  refers 
various  points  as  "madness,"  "ii 
playing  with  a  full  deck,"  and  as  1 
ing  "nuts"  or  "crackers."  In  otl  • 
words,  you  are  either  perfectly  b 
anced  or  completely  psychotic.  Tl . 
simple  opposition  has  little  to    ) 
with  reality.  It  would  be  best  i 
think  of  the  DSM-/V  as  what  it  i^ 
reference  book  in  a  field  of  me^ 
cine,  and  therefore  comparable  n 
to  the  works  of  Shakespeare 
Dickens  but  to  textbooks  of  e 
docrinology  or  infectious  diseai 
Phrases  like  "you  have  bats  in  yc 
belfry,"  which  signify  that  the  si 
ject  and  his  concerns  are  not  to 
taken  seriously,  are  simply  irre 
vant.  They  say  nothing  about  t 
DSM'IV  but  a  great  deal  about  t 
author's  bigotry. 

When  Davis  writes  that  with  t 
deletion  of  theories  about  the  cau 
of  mental  illness  after  the  DSM 
subsequent  editions  "abandoned  t 
rigorous  proofs  of  the  scienti 
method,"  it  is  hard  to  know  wf 
image  of  science  he  has  in  mi 
The  search  for  the  biological  a 
environmental  causes  of  mental 
ness  is  a  very  active  area  of  scie 
led  in  large  part  by  the  contribut 
to  the  DSM'IV.  But  as  a  scienti 
document,  the  book's  role  in  t 
search  resembles  the  role  of  taxor 
my  in  biology.  It  does  not  foil 
from  the  absence  of  a  discussion 
causation  that  the  book's  auth 
are  asserting  that  mental  disea 
have  no  causes. 

Ultimately,  Davis's  "Encyclope 
of  Insanity"  may  best  be  read  not 
an  essay  but  as  a  work  of  experim 
tal  fiction.  The  many  irratioi 
grudges  expressed  create  a  narra 
whose  emotional  life  threatens 
overwhelm  any  assessment  of 
book  supposedly  under  review.  If  t 
is  what  Davis  intended,  I  tip  my  1 
But   in   the   context   of  Harpe 
Magazine,  there  is  a  danger  t 
readers  will  mistake  his  piece  for 
rious  opinion. 

William  Frucht 
Danbury,  Conn. 


ia\  du  Siecle 

The  latest  edition  of  the  Diagnos- 
;c  and  Statistical  Manual  of  the 
ivnerican  Intelligentsia  Association 
DSM-V)  adds  the  following  diag- 
ostic  invention:  Lapham's  Malaise 
1999.09).  According  to  the  manu- 
1,  Lapham's  Malaise  tends  to  afflict 
-idividuals,  often  men,  trapped  in 
ountiful  circumstances  that  are 
onetheless  perceived  as  being  dan- 
erous  to  moral  fitness.  The  specific 
riteria  are  as  follows: 

A.  For  a  period  of  at  least  two 
ears,  the  individual  must  have  ex- 
erienced  nearly  every  day  at  least 
5ur  of  the  following: 

1.  The  persistent  belief  that  the 
overnment  is  actually  run  by  a 
earty  band  of  would-be  robber 
arons  and  cut-purse  entrepreneurs. 

2.  An  obsessive  insistence  on  re- 
Krring  to  the  wealthy  as  the  "eques- 
dan  class." 

:  3.  A  gnawing  anxiety  that  the  gap 
etween  the  rich  and  everyone  else, 
specially  the  poor,  is  undermining 
le  possibility  of  democracy. 
■  4.  An  insistent  dysphoria  related 
0  the  public  demonstrations  of  igno- 


rance by  those  who  lead  the  masses 
by  the  nose. 

5.  Agitation  related  to  the  percep- 
tion that  those  in  the  know  ought  to 
know  better. 

6.  The  delusion  that  the  media  are 
merely  providing  bread  and  circuses 
for  the  masses. 

B.  These  symptoms  cannot  be  bet- 
ter explained  by  Bennett's  Reproach 
(see  moral  posturing,  1950.13),  Bork's 
Snit  (see  righteous  ignorance, 
1933.09),  or  Clinton's  Lapse  (see  wel- 
fare mother  antipathy,  1967.00). 

C.  These  symptoms  are  not  due  to 
the  abuse  of  Macallan's  single  malt 
Scotch  and  Cuban  cigars. 

The  prognosis  for  Lapham's 
Malaise  is  unmentioned  in  the  man- 
ual, hut  1  hope  it  is  good,  for  I  fear 
that  1,  too,  suffer  from  this  disorder. 

Dennis  Saleebey 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

Exporting  Misery 

Ted  C.  Fishman  correctly  points 
out  in  his  essay  "The  Joys  of  Global 
Investment"  [February]  that  interna- 
tional capital  flows  often  "chase  hu- 


man misery."  Yet  we  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  blame  the  concept  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  for  the  human-rights 
travesties  furthered  by  globalized  in- 
vestment. A  case  could  be  made,  in 
fact,  that  it  is  precisely  the  lack  of 
such  liberty  that  allows  Korean  fac- 
tories in  Guatemala  and  Honduras 
to  pay  starvation  wages  to  their  em- 
ployees and  fat  dividends  to  their 
American  stockholders. 

This  argument  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  put  forth  in  the  public  arena, 
however,  because  the  popular  defini- 
tion of  economic  liberty  includes  the 
right  to  buy  labor  globally  but  not  to 
sell  it  that  way.  Although  technology 
and  the  law  currently  allow  capital  to 
flow  as  quickly  and  assuredly  between 
nations  as  between  neighborhoods, 
the  ability  of  labor-owners  (that  is, 
workers)  to  sell  their  product  abroad 
has  never  been  more  strictly  con- 
trolled. Labor  has  always  been  less 
liquid  than  capital,  and  there  have 
been  moments  in  history  when  im- 
migration was  even  more  difficult 
than  it  is  today,  hut  the  imbalance 
between  labor  and  capital  fluidity  has 
never  been  greater. 
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He  lost  his  job— 
but  refused 
to  lose 
his  way. 


THE  CLIFF  WALK 


A  MEMOIR  OF 

A  JOB  LOST  AND 

A  LIFE  FOUND 

DON  J.SNYDER 


"GrIppmff....This  honest, 

articulate  memoir 

skillfully  explores  the 

^chological  as  well  as 

uie  financial  pain  that 

comes  with  the  loss  of  a 

[  statusy  job  and  income  " 

—Publishers  Weekly,  starred  review 

'An  authentic  moral 

vision....A  courageous 

and  often  painful 

examination  of  one 

mans  struggle 
with  the  system." 

—Robert  Girardi,  author  of 
Madeline's  Ghost 

"A  first-rate  book. 

A  harrowing  story,  but 

also  a  moral  commentary 

on  the  smiling  lies  behind 

which  our  society  conceals 

its  not-so-noble  truths." 

—Lewis  H.  Lapham,  Editor, 
Harper's  Magazine 
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At  bookstores  now 

Little,  Brown  and  Company 


There  are  iinly  two  ways  to  address 
this  disparity:  either  restrict  capital 
tlovv  iir  hherate  hihnr  flow.  Unless 
DHc  (ir  both  (.it  these  is  done,  workers 
worldwide  will  continue  to  suffer. 

Dcnx  Mcilomhf, 
Funabashi-shi,  C'hiha 
Japan 

Once  aj^ain,  Ted  C.  Fishman  self- 
pityinf^ly  parades  before  us  his  sense 
of  financial  insecurity,  his  awareness 
of  his  own  hypocrisy,  and  his  bot- 
tomless self-loathing.  Is  the  oppres- 
sive irony  of  his  piece  supposed  to 
mitigate — for  him,  for  us,  or  for  any 
ot  the  underage,  underpaid  workers 
in  the  global  sweatshop — his  compla- 
cent cooperation  in  the  plundering 
of  the  Third  World?  His  excuse  that 
his  (.laughter  and  son  will  need  to  be 
"expensively  educated"  doe.sn't  wa.sh. 
They  can  improve  their  math  scores 
quite  cheaply  at  home  with  the  aid  of 
flash  cards.  Their  father  ought  to 
worry  a  little  more  about  the  rancid 
values  he's  passing  on  to  them. 

Llary  Barney 
Madrid 

Earth  Daze 

In  their  zeal  to  attack  President 
Clinton's  environmental  record 
["Clinton's  Bogus  Earth  Days," 
Readings,  February],  Jeffrey  St.  Clair 
and  Alexander  Cockburn  recklessly 
distort  both  his  actions  and  the  posi- 
tions of  environmental  groups, 
including  the  Sierra  Club.  To  top  it 
off,  they  add  a  fair  dollop  of  mali- 
cious invention  of  their  own. 

They  suggest,  for  example,  that 
Clinton's  designation  of  the  new 
Grand  Staircase-Escalante  National 
Monument  in  Utah  represents  the 
end  to  environmentalists'  long-held 
dream  for  5.7  million  acres  of  pre- 
.served  wilderness  in  Utah.  The  truth 
is  that  no  one  ever  expected  the  en- 
tire 5.7  million  acres  to  be  set  aside 
all  at  once,  but  isn't  the  protection  of 
1.8  million  acres  worth  celebrating.^ 
Contrary  to  St.  Clair  and  Cockbum's 
gl(.)omy  view,  the  national  monument 
designation  definitely  puts  an  end  to 
the  coal-mining  schemes  planned  for 
the  area,  which  is  why  the  Dutch- 
owned  An(.lalex  corporation  is  suing 


in  an  attempt  to  have  it  overturned 
In  the  matter  of  the  Headwat 
F(.)rest,  a  stand  of  redwoods  in  nort 
em  California,  all  agree  that  this  p 
vately  owned  land  is  "precious"  a 
that  it  needs  to  be  preserved.  The 
legation  that  the  Sierra  Club  sto< 
ready  to  trade  off  San  Francisc 
Presidio  for  the  Headwaters,  howe 
er,  is  a  total  invention.  No  su 
trade  was  ever  proposed — and  if 
were,  it  would  be  vociferously  resi 
ed  by  the  Sierra  Club,  which  was  t: 
major  actor  in  creating  the  Gold 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area, 
which  the  Presidi(.)  is  a  part. 

Carl  Pope 

Executive  Director,  Sierra  Club 

San  Francisco 

It's  trite  hut  true  that  the  perfect 
the  enemy  of  the  good — a  maxim  Je 
frey  St.  Clair  and  Alexander  Cocl 
burn  should  have  considered  befo] 
they  castigated  President  Clinton  ft 
failing  to  win  absolute  victories  i 
.several  environmental  battles. 

The  President  is  blamed  for  givii 
Noranda,  a  Canadian  mining  comp; 
ny,  veto  power  over  a  voluntary  lar 
swap  that  would  stop  a  proposed  go 
mine  near  Yellowstone  National  Par 
Well,  that  is  the  nature  of  a  swa| 
both  sides  willingly  exchange  items  < 
value.  St.  Clair  and  Cockburn  al.'- 
warn  that  the  President's  action  wi 
encourage  other  developers  to  threa 
en  public  lands  in  hopes  of  lucrati\ 
buyouts.  If  this  turns  out  to  be  tru 
let's  blame  the  developers'  greed  ar 
selfishness  instead  of  the  President 
willingness  to  tackle  a  tough  problen 

St.  Clair  and  Cockburn  also  tak 
President  Clinton  to  task  for  tl 
less-than-perfect  protection  that  tb 
new  Grand  Staircase-Escalante  N 
tional  Monument  will  enjoy.  As 
the  case  with  the  mine  near  Yellov 
stone,  the  mining  company  here  h; 
a  legal  claim  to  coal  deposits  in  ce 
tain  areas  of  the  Escalante.  We  m;; 
wish  this  were  not  the  case,  but  tb 
President  was  bound  by  the  law. 

The  awkward  truth  is  that  larjj 
land  exchanges,  such  as  those  at  Ye 
lowstone  and  Escalante,  are  compi 
cated,  fragile  constructs.  Neither  th 
Yellowstone  deal  nor  the  E.scalant 

Continued  on  page  7 


ANT 
A     B  E  T  T  E  R     W  O  RED? 


Nome  people  dream  about  changing 
the  planet  we  live  on. 

Others  are  actually  doing  it.  They're 
helping  to  build  a  better  world  — 
without  spending  extra  money  or  time 
—  simply  by  talking  on  the  phone. 

These  globally  connected  citizens 
are  Working  Assets  Long  Distance  customers. 
And  when  you  switch  to  our  service,  you'll 
make  a  difference  every  time  you  make  a 
long  distance  call. 

We'll  donate  1%  of  your  monthly  bill  to 
nonprofit  organizations  like  Greenpeace, 
Amnesty  International  and  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund.  In  1996,  Working  Assets 
generated  $2.5  million  for  groups  like  these. 

Your  bill  will  also  give  you  the  chance  to 
speak  out  for  change.  It  will  include  updates 
on  political  and  social  issues  where  your 
voice  can  influence  the  outcome.  (Just  last 
year,  Working  Assets  customers  contacted 
key  political  and  social  leaders  over  800,000 
times,  becoming  one  of  the  nation's  most 
powerful  citizen  groups.) 


Nuclear 
testing  bans. 

Health  care 
clinic  access. 

End  batiks' 
discrimination 

against 
minorities. 

Handgun 
control. 


Just  a 

few  victories 

Working  Assets 

customers 

helped  ivin. 


Working  Assets'  interstate  base  rates 
are  competitive  with  those  of  AT&T® 
MCr®  and  Sprint"  And  we  offer  plenty 
of  built-in  discounts.  In  addition,  we'll 

give  you  60  FREE  MINUTES  of 

long  distance  calls  as  soon  as  you  sign 
up.  You  won't  be  compromising  on 
quality,  either.  We  use  major  carriers' 
phone  lines,  and  our  customer  service  sets 
the  standard  in  friendliness  and  efficiency. 

Call  1-800-788-8588 

If  you  like  the  idea  of  helping  build  a 
better  world  with  every  long  distance 
call  you  make,  join  Working  Assets 
Long  Distance  today.  We'll  answer  all 
of  your  questions  and  switch  you  over 
right  away.  It's  your  call. 
Visit  us  rt/^  http://www.wald.com 

Working  Assets" 

Long       Distance 


Uy  jdininj;,  [  .lutliorize  Working  As\(;cs  1  niif;  hist.init  to  bcLumc  mv  pnmjry  lung 
distance  (..irriiT.  Working  Assets  will  ni,.il  nu-  .1  utiiIh.iic  gooj  l„r  60  FREE  minutes 
ol  inlerstjtc  calling  at  the  .I.OOO-milc  nighl/wtrkmd  r.ii,-  .inj  i,i[i  be  redeemed  by 
endosing  it  into  .iny  bill  I  choose.  Tbrn,  on  ibe  (ollnwmg  bdl,  tbe  (,0  FREE  minutes 
credit  will  appe.it.  Hlfcl  void  when-  pn.liibilej.  Rate  comparisons  elfect.ve  3/l/')7  and 
subiect  10  change,  A/-1'I3-HPR-1 


www.allstate.com 


©1997  Allstate  Insurance  Company.  Northbrook.  Illinois.  All  Rights  Res 


Who*s  picking  your  kid  up  after  the  prom? 

Unfortunately,  some  kids  drink  on  prom  night.  So  please  plan  alternate  transportation,  or  your  local 

hospital  may  do  it  for  them.  To  help  ]„•  jaxiI  'T. 

Agent  or  call  I- 


jgtLi  keep  your  teen  safe,  see  your  Allstate  ^llof^fV 

ALLSFTY  Being  in  good  hands  is  the  only  place  to  ber  You're  in  good  hand 
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NOTEBOOK 

Magic  lanterns 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


^he  inap  appears  to  us  more  real  than 
le  land. 

— D.  H.  Lawrence 


[ 


n  last  month's  column  1  took  up 
ae  question  of  what  constitutes  his- 
Dty  in  a  semiliterate  society  that  no 
Dnger  places  much  store  in  either 
ae  written  word  or  the  forms  of  ex- 
^nded  narrative,  and  after  making  a 
ew  supplemental  observations — 
lostly  about  the  ever-increasing 
liumber  of  people  in  the  country,  no 
flatter  how  well  or  how  poorly  edu- 
iated,  who  don't  care  to  read — I  ar- 
ived  at  a  discussion  of  Hermann 
lesse's  novel  The  Glass  Bead  Game. 
lesse  published  the  novel  in  1943, 
nd  like  Marshall  McLuhan,  whose 
Understanding  Media  appeared  in 
964,  he  anticipated  the  compres- 
ion  of  the  narrative  voice  (open  to 
loubt  and  contradiction)  into  brief 
oetic  statement  best  reneiered  as 
logan  or  metaphor. 

Searching  for  a  means  to  express 
11  the  noble  or  worthy  thoughts  ware- 
oused  in  the  vaults  of  Western  civi- 
ization,  Hesse  proposed  a  vast  iiiven- 
ory  of  recombinant  algorithms, 
nalogous  to  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  or 
'hinese  ideograms,  each  ot  them  re- 
uced  to  the  form  of  a  symbolic  glass 
ead  representing  ideas  as  specific  as 
Jewton's  Law  of  Gravitation  or  the 
pening  phrase  of  Bach's  Mass  in  B 
4inor.  The  notation  allowed  for  the 
omposition  of  history  as  if  it  were 
lusic  made  for  an  audience  of  cog- 
oscenti,  intellectuals  not  unlike 
lesse  himself,  who  could  be  trusted  to 


appreciate  the  references  to  Greek 
philology,  quantum  mechanics,  and 
Napoleon  as  the  Zeitgeist  on  horse- 
back at  Waterloo.  Hesse  couldn't 
have  guessed  that  more  than  fifty 
years  later  the  audience  he  had  in 
mind  would  come  to  consist  of  high 
school  students  capable  of  working 
problems  in  calculus  while  at  the  same 
time  watching  Seinfeld,  listening  to 
Bush,  and  plotting  on  the  Internet  the 
Starship  Enterprise's  course  for  Vandor 
IX.  Nor  would  he  have  expected  his 
scholarly  bead  game  to  evolve  into 
the  slang  of  commercial  advertising, 
its  logic  and  digital  structure  exactly 
matched  to  the  texts  of  a  vernacular 
culture  made  from  the  glyphs  and 
runes  for  Pepsi,  Nike,  IBM,  Calvin 
Klein,  and  Budwciser  beer. 

Just  as  McLuhan's  theory  ot  media 
presupposed  the  defections  of  mean- 
ing from  the  idioms  of  print  to  those 
of  the  camera  and  the  computer, 
Hesse's  bead  game  suggested  the 
process  of  reduction  and  compres- 
sion that  over  the  last  fifty  years  has 
changed  every  other  form  of  what 
was  once  a  literary  aesthetic,  forcing 
university  history  departments  to 
break  up  into  the  secessionist 
provinces  of  cultural  and  gender 
studies,  encouraging  the  authors  ot 
minimalist  novels  to  present  a  tew 
sentences  of  enigmatic  description 
(of  a  water  pump,  a  lock  of  hair,  or  a 
railroad  station)  as  symbols  encom- 
passing the  definitive  histories  of  the 
Mississippi  River  or  the  American 
feminist  mcwement,  persuading  John 
Updike  that  American  literature  as- 


pired to  the  brilliance  and  sophisti- 
cation of  the  television  commercial. 

My  own  introduction  to  the  set  of 
circumstances  recognized  by  Hesse 
and  codified  by  McLuhan  took  place 
in  the  early  1970s  when  I  was  asked 
by  NBC  television  to  consider  writ- 
ing a  documentary  about  what  was 
then  known  as  "the  energy  crisis." 
The  network  had  gone  to  no  small 
trouble  or  expense  to  collect  nine- 
teen hours  of  handsome  film — 
footage  of  Arab  oil  sheiks  and  Amer- 
ican politicians,  ot  tankers  riding  at 
anchor  in  New  York  Harbor  or 
streaming  through  the  Strait  ot  Hor- 
muz,  long  lines  ot  cars  at  California 
gas  stations — but  nobody  knew  what 
the  pictures  were  supposed  to  mean. 
Until  the  producers  decided  what  it 
was  they  wanted  to  say — bad  Arabs, 
good  Americans;  good  Arabs,  bad 
Americans;  oil  reserves  plentiful  and 
cheap;  oil  reserves  expensive  and 
scarce — they  might  as  well  have 
been  staring  at  nineteen  hours  of 
empty  sky.  Because  none  of  the 
people  in  the  room  knew  anything 
about  the  oil  business  other  than 
what  they  had  read  on  the  frcmt  page 
of  the  New  York  Times ,  1  could  fore- 
see a  long  series  of  meetings  likely  to 
lead  nowhere  except  back  to  the 
tront  page  ot  the  New  York  Times, 
and  I  wondered  why  the  network 
didn't  borrow  the  practice  oi  David 
Hockney — cut  the  paper  into  little 
pieces,  paste  up  the  words  on  a  stu- 
dio wall,  and  film  the  collage  from 
six  angles  over  the  top  ot  Edwin 
Newman's  head. 
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Alth.ui-h  1  Jcdi.uJ  I  lie  NBC 
|iiopo,sitii)n,  some  years  later  1  ac- 
ceprei.1  an  oKer  from  a  British  pro- 
Juelion  company  lo  urili'  a  six-hour 
leleviMon  doi  tiiiu'iilary  ahoiil  Amer- 
ica's \\ar'~  in  I  he  iwenlulh  century, 
aiul  in  the  course  ol  doin^  so  I  Jis- 
eovercd  wliat  MeLulian  meant  hy 
llie  plirase  "The  mechum  is  tlie  mes- 
saj^e."  Allotted  torty-three  seconds 
and  seventy-eitiht  words  in  which  to 
exjilain  I  he  orif^ins  ot  the  Second 
World  War,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  a  transitit)n  from  still  pho- 
loi^raphs  ot  Neville  (Jhamherlain  at 
I  he  NhuHch  Peace  Conference  in 
19KS  lo  newsreel  toota^'c  ot  the  Ger- 
man Liiltwafte  homhin>4  Poland  in 
Septemher  19  39,  1  understood  that 
tele\ision  hears  more  ot  a  resem- 
hlance  lo  symholist  poetry  than  it 
does  e\en  to  newspaper  prose.  The 
camera  looks  hut  doesn't  see,  and 
the  necessary  compression  torces 
hoth  the  words  and  the  images  to  he- 
come  less  literal  and  more 
^■^        hyuratixe. 


I 


wenty-three  years  atter  the  late 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  was 
li  oi^'inarched  out  ol  the  White 
House,  ihe  single  word  "Water^^ate" 
hrint:;s  to  mnul  no[  <m\y  the  hurylar- 
ies  at  the  hmldinj^  of  that  name  hut 
also  a  film  montaj^je  intercutting 
scenes  ot  the  X'leinam  War  with  the 
face  ol  Sam  h\  in  superimposed  on 
(he  laces  ol  11.  1\.  1  l.iKleman  and 
■Aichihald  C"o\,  lleiUA  Kissinger's 
\'oice  mixed  wilh  ihe  sound  ol  in- 
coming artillery  al  Panan^,  clouds  ol 
tear  yas  drill  ini;  across  college  lawns 
and  ihe  sieps  ol  ihe  Pentagon, 
Nixon  himsell  waxuiL;  ijoodhye  tiMin 
the  door  ol  ilie  heluopier  on  ihe 
While  1  louse  lawn. 

The  WalerLjale  iiielaphoi  replaced 
ihe  (".mielol  inelaphoi  (.inolhei 
Itope  m.ide  lo  ihe  spec  itu  .il  ions  ol 
llu-  eKilionu  iiiedl.i),  .iiul  h\  llic 
wiiUcT  ol  P'?"^  what  was  oiue  a  Liiul 
ol  oich.iids  and  sweel  runniiiL; 
siic'.ims  had  Ih-i  oiiie  a  vlc'seil  mh.ihil 
ed  h\  loul  and  ciauliiiL;  ihmus.  IV' 
lore  W' alei  u.il  e,  luosi  polilici.ms 
were  presumed  1 1  usi  w  oi  1  li\  iinlil 
proven  l;ui1i\  ol  li.uid  oi  discoveied 
Willi  .1  Malia  lvinL;pm  m  ,i  Ballimoie 
hotel.  M,i\he  nol  all  ol  lliem  were  as 
handsome  as   l.uk   Kenned\'  or  as 
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earnest  as  Jimmy  Stewart  in  Mr. 
Smith  Cjocs  to  VC'a.shm^'ton,  hut  it  was 
thought  that  they  were  not  the  kind 
of  people  who  accepted  money  from 
Chinese  arms  merchants  or  licked  a 
prostitute's  toes. 

Tlie  towers  ot  CaineUit  and  the  ru- 
in of  Watergate  serve  as  the  two  sov- 
erei!.^n  metaphors  tor  the  political 
history  ot  the  United  States  over  the 
last  c]uarter  ot  a  century.  Each  presi- 
dent suhsec|uenl  to  Kennedy  and 
Nixoii  has  attemi^ted  to  ally  his  ad- 
ministration with  the  glory  ot  the 
former  (hehold,  another  knight 
come  to  the  Round  Tahle)  and  sen- 
tence his  opponent  (treacherous 
friend  to  the  traitor  Mordred)  to  the 
dungeoiis  ot  the  latter.  Every  scandal 
worthy  t)t  the  name  aspires  to  the  ig- 
nominy of  the  suffix  "gate"  (Irangate, 
Troopergate,  etc.),  and  on  the  sun- 
nier side  of  the  proposition,  the  w  tit- 
ers ot  political  ad  copy  strive  tor 
phrases  that  will  restore  to  govern- 
ment the  charm  of  musical  come- 
dy—  "Morning  in  America,"  "A 
thousand  points  of  light,"  "A  place 
called  1  lope." 

Although  the  I  ropes  seldom  ac- 
complish all  they  inund,  they  cim- 
form  to  the  rules  of  1  lesse's  Das 
(iLisj\'ricnsjiici  and  meet  the  rec]uire- 
ments  ot  the  electronic  media.  In- 
stead of  narrative  we  have  montage, 
and  our  perceptions  heing  tuned  to 
the  surfaces  of  film  rather  than  lo 
the  structures  ol  print,  we  tell  one 
another  stories  not  hy  lining  up  rows 
ol  words  hut  hy  making  connectitins 
(sometimes  synchronous,  sometimes 
in  juxtaposition)  hetween  the  film 
loops  stored  in  our  heads.  Words  de- 
Ime  ihemseUc's  nol  as  signs  ot  a  spe- 
c  ilic  meaning  hut  as  symhols  hearing 
lesser  or  greater  weights  ot  cinematic 
association,  and  history  hecomes  a 
loiin  ol  lilm  c  ril  ic  ism. 

.Although  luu  yet  as  densely  im- 
|iiinic'd  as  the  word  "Watergate,"  the 
runes  "O.P,"  "Pisney,"  "Lincoln  hed- 
loom,"  "Mr  rosolt,"  "Cneenspan,"  and 
"IViik"  .ill  cwoke  a  series  ot  images 
liom  which  1  could  construct — as  il 
liom  .1  stiaiul  ol  hN.A  -  the  whole  ot 
.America's  recent  social,  political,  and 
economic  history.  AAligned  w'ith  im- 
ages ol  i-'oih  Rodiiev  and  Martin 
Luther  King  [owe  ol  them  prostrate 
on  a  Los  .Angeles  lic-ew.iy,  the  other 


Standing  hefore  a  crowd  on  ih 
Washington  Mall),  O.J.  signifiei 
hlack;  set  in  the  context  of  the  NFl' 
(another  not  inconsiderable  trope! 
O.J.  connotes  talent;  matched  witl 
1  leidi  Fleiss,  O.J.  conjugates  as  deca 
dence,  Hollywood  celehrity,  or  th 
vagaries  of  California  jurisprudence 
"Microsoft"  and  "Lincoln  bedroom 
lend  themselves  to  similar  sets  (, 
changes,  similar  to  those  improvise< 
hy  a  jazz  musician  taking  libertie 
with  a  standard  melody,  or  Hesse'' 
Magister  Ludi  setting  up  heads  in  th 
Academy  at  (^astalia. 

No  wonder  the  historian  finds  ii 
hard  to  tell  a  straight  story.  Thi 
prospective  readers  think  in  circle; 
C^onversant  with  the  wanderin 
paths  through  cyberspace  (click  o 
genetics,  go  to  Pleistocene)  and  a 
customed  to  the  disscilving  imagi 
seen  on  the  eleven  o'clock  news  or  i 
the  movies  ot  Oliver  Stone,  the  aud 
ence  imprisoned  within  the  walls 
the  electronic  media  inhabits  the 
lusion  ot  a  once-upcTn-a-time  i 
which  Eva  Per6n  is  a  mc^del  for  Yvt 
St.  Laurent  and  a  friend  of  Andre 
Lloyd  Webber,  and  Jane  Austen 
forever  riding  in  a  carriag 
on  the  road  to  Bath.  a 

kv, 
Dw  then  to  salvage  from  th 
past  any  meaning  that  doesn't  i 
stantly  collapse  into  surrealist  fant; 
,sy,  a  collage  by  David  Hockney,  ( 
together  with  The  English  Patient,  ; 
epic  television  commercial  for  a  pe 
fume  yet  to  be  named.''  By  the  histc 
rians  whom  I've  read  in  the  last  se\' 
eral  years,  the  cjuestion  seems  to  m 
best  answered  by  Evan  Connell  i 
Sim  of  the  Morning  Star.  The  boo  ^[,. 
takes  up  the  subject  of  what  is  no 
known  as  the  Rattle  of  the  Litt 
Bighorn,  where,  on  June  25,  187 
Ceneral  Ceorge  A.  Custer  led  fi\ 
comixinies  ol  the  7th  Cavalry  int 
an  armed  moh  ol  vipping  and  harl 

ng  Unkpapa  Sioux,  who  prompt 
made  his  name  a  .synonym  tor  glor 
But  instead  i-'i  trying  ti>  reconstruct 
liatriotic  meLidrama,  Connell  dt 
constructs  one  ol  the  more  elahorai 
metaphors  in  the  syllabus  of  Amer 

an  myth.  1  le  proceeds  by  digressio 
and  conducts  an  interrogation  ot  t\ 
sui\i\ing  facts.  Cairious  about  a 
tacets  ol  th.it   iinloitun.ite  alterno' 


H 


ifi:. 


nd  careful  to  distinguish  between 
'hat  is  known  and  what  can  be  sur- 
lised,  Connell  inquires  about  every- 
hiing — Custer's  horse,  Dandy,  the 
rior  service  records  of  Major  Reno 
nd  Captain  Benteen,  Sioux  burial 
:affolds,  steamboat  navigation  on 
le  Yellowstone  River,  the  practice 
f  taking  scalps,  the  rate  of  fire  ex- 
ected  of  a  .44  caliber  Remington 
jvolver,  buffalo  skulls,  Crazy  Horse 
reparing  himself  for  battle  by  paint- 
ig  white  hailstones  on  his  body  and 
ying  a  brown  pebble  behind  one 
at.  As  the  details  accumulate,  they 
xtend  and  compound  one  another, 
nd  the  reader  who  stays  the  course 
f  Connell's  curiosity  comes  away 
'ith  the  sense  of  a  weightless  flag 
aving  been  grounded  on  the  field  of 
uman  experience  and  clearly 
larked  on  the  map  of  time. 

Were  I  to  teach  history  either  to 
rammar-school  or  college  students, 
.  would  borrow  from  the  example  of 
'onnell  and  address  a  year's  course 
D  a  cross  section  of  time  as  brief  as  a 
'eek  but  under  no  circumstances 
onger  than  six  months.  Making  a 
oreground  of  a  single  set  of  events — 
?t's  say  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
ion  assembled  in  Philadelphia  in 
le  summer  of  1787 — I  would  begin 
"ith  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  henevo- 
.nt  gentleman  of  eighty-one  known 
)r  his  gargantuan  sexual  appetite  as 
'ell  as  for  his  wisdom,  seated  be- 
ween  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
ames  Madison  for  the  occasion  of 
ne  convention's  opening  on  June 
5,  on  a  little  platform  raised  one 
lort  step  above  the  chairs  arranged 
ir  the  other  fifty-odd  delegates 
athered  in  the  statehouse  to  draw 
le  blueprint  of  a  republic  for  which, 
s  Madison  informed  the  company, 
;:here  had  beeii  no  precedent  in  the 
'hole  of  history."  Madison  kept 
areful  notes  of  the  proceedings  of 
le  next  three  months,  and  to  the 
;xt  in  hand  1  would  add  concentric 
ings  ot  historical  circumstance — 

rst  the  size  and  condition  of  the 
ity  of  Philadelphia,  understood  at 
ie  time  as  a  sink  ot  iniquity  and  a 
apital  of  dissipation,  its  sidewalks 
nd  gutters  paved  with  brick  but 
making  with  the  stench  of  horse  and 

uman  excrement,  the  Quaker  draw- 
"ig  rooms  crowded  with  card  tables 


and  crystal  bowls  ot  rum,  pigs  root- 
ing through  the  quagmire  ot  the 
streets  for  spoiled  vegetables  and  rot- 
ted oysters,  fashionable  ladies  fol- 
lowed on  their  afternoon  walks  by 
black  slave  boys  carrying  their  toilet 
cases  and  bonbon  boxes. 

The  corivention  took  place  in  se- 
cret, behind  windows  stuffed  with 
felt  and  no  word  of  the  arguments 
among  the  uniformly  prosperous  del- 
egates (forty  of  them  owed  money  by 
the  Congress  and  tifteen  owning 
slaves)  released  to  the  rabble-rousing 
press.  The  gentlemen  in  fine  broad- 
cloth and  brocade  had  come  to 
arrange  the  political  affairs  ot  the 
new  nation  in  ways  convenient  to 
their  own  economic  interests,  and  by 
describing  the  nature  of  those  inter- 
ests, I  could  extend  the  circles  ot  ref- 
erence into  Virginia  and  Massachu- 
setts, and  theti,  by  again  widening 
the  lens  but  still  in  the  summer  of 
1787,  to  the  Indian  frontier  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  the  tennis 
court  at  Versailles,  or  possibly  as  far 
as  Russia,  where  Catherine  the 
Great  was  makiiig  her  tour  oi 
Potemkin's  artificial  villages  (not  so 
different  from  the  ones  imagined  by 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  on  her 
travels  through  the  American  Mid- 
west), or  to  Prague,  where  Mozart 
that  year  conducted  the  first  perfor- 
mance of  D(;n  Giovanni. 

If  at  the  end  ot  the  term  the  stu- 
dents at  least  had  learned  that  the 
parade  floats  marched  across  the 
screen  of  the  news  go  nowhere  ex- 
cept around  in  circles,  I  would  count 
the  course  a  success.  Because  the 
camera  seems  to  impart  meaning 
where  no  meaning  exists,  too  often  1 
meet  people  who  think  it  sufficient 
merely  to  recognize  the  name  and 
shape  of  Tom  Cruise  or  Newt  Gin- 
grich, and  that  by  stringing  their 
symbols  like  beads  on  a  therapeutic 
thread  of  private  reverie,  they  have 
said  something  both  public  and  pro- 
found. Apparently  it  never  occurs  to 
them  rbar  they  speak  a  language  of 
prerecorded  experience  and  ready- 
m.ide  cliche,  geared  to  the  specifica- 
iinns  of  a.  macbine  in  a  magic  king- 
dom where,  in  Simone  Weil's  apt 
but  bleak  phra,se,  "It  is  the  thing  that 
thinks,  and  the  man  who  is  reduced 
to  the  stare  of  the  thing."  m 
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h^  question  of  who  »n  refuse  treatment;  under 
I  what  conditions,  and  with  what  legal  and  con- 
stitutional rights,  is  ohe  of  the  most  coptrover- 
sial-and  fascinating-questions  that  our  society  has 
had  to  face.  Indeed,  according  to  Bruce  Winick,  it  Is 
the  single.mostcontested  Issue  in  mental  health  law 
of  the  past  twenty  years. 
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Rank  of  China  among  the  least  effective  lohbyists  in  Washington,  according  to  U.S.  Ambassador  Jim  Sasser  :  1 

Number  of  "active"  dissidents  in  China  at  the  end  of  last  year,  according  to  the  State  Department  :  0 

Amount  by  which  U.S.  exports  to  China  last  year  fell  short  of  U.S.  exports  to  Belgium  :  $542,000,000 

Amount  the  World  Bank  will  finish  spending  this  year  on  an  expansion  of  its  Washington  headquarters  :  $314,000,000 

Ratio  of  the  project's  cost  overruns  to  overdue  debt  the  Bank's  client  countries  cannot  exceed  without  penalty  :  5,150:1 

Contributions  to  the  DNC  made  by  White  House  overnight  guests,  per  square  foot  of  the  Lincoln  bedroom  :  $14,442.50 

Amount  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  tribe  took  from  its  welfare  fund  last  year  to  donate  to  the  DNC  :  $107,000 

Chance  that  an  African- American  man  was  ineligible  to  vote  last  year  due  to  former  or  current  imprisonment :  1  in  7 

Percentage  of  female  prison  inmates  who  are  mothers  :  78  (see  page  70) 

Average  number  of  hours  per  week  of  public  service  performed  last  year  by  each  Ohio  prisoner  who  volunteered  for  it :  4-3 

Average  number  of  hours  per  week  of  public  service  performed  last  year  by  a  free  American  :  4.2 

Percentage  of  law  students  who  default  on  their  loans  within  three  years  of  graduation  :  1 7 

Median  jury  award  made  against  a  U.S.  news  media  company  last  year  :  $2,380,000 

Median  award  in  1990  ;  $550,000 

Rank  of  Food  Lion  among  U.S.  employers  that  have  paid  the  largest  fines  for  overtime-  and  minimum-wage  violations  ;  1 

Rank  of  the  Manpower  temporary  agency  among  U.S.  companies  employing  the  largest  number  of  workers  :  1 

Chance  that  a  U.S.  psychotherapist  has  a  second  job  :  1  in  3 

Chance  that  a  San  Francisco  AIDS  doctor  has  helped  at  least  one  patient  commit  suicide  s  I  in  2 

Number  of  the  133  U.S.  polio  cases  reported  between  1980  and  1994  that  were  caused  by  the  vaccine  :  125 

Average  number  of  toxic  spills  that  take  place  each  day  in  the  U.S.  :  21 

Percentage  of  Minnesota  counties  reporting  a  "highly  unusual  number"  of  deformed  frogs  last  year  :  62 

Number  of  times  Kermit  the  Frog  has  delivered  a  college  graduation  commei-icement  address  :  2 

Percentage  change  since  1980  in  the  number  of  college  freshmen  who  say  they  feel  "overwhelmed"  :  +100 

Ratio  of  decibels  emitted  by  an  airplane  jet  engine  to  those  emitted  by  "the  Trap,"  a  new  car  alarm  :  1:1 

\lumber  of  microphones  installed  in  Redwood  City,  California,  last  August  as  part  of  its  "Urban  Gunfire  Location  System"  s  8 

Number  of  town  residents  killed  by  random  gunfire  before  the  program  was  instituted  :  0 

Percentage  change  since  1993  in  the  number  of  licensed  U.S.  gun  dealers  :  -57 

Percentage  change  in  Wyoming  auto  fatalities  since  the  state  raised  the  highway  speed  limit  to  75  mph  m  1995  :  -16 

Blood-alcohol  level  a  driver  would  need  in  order  to  be  as  dangerous  as  a  driver  using  a  cellular  phone  :  0.1 

Chance  that  a  human  being  alive  today  has  never  made  a  telephone  call  t  2  in  3 

Ratio  of  the  number  of  telephone  lines  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  to  the  number  in  Manhattan  t  2:3 

Ratio  of  the  number  of  New  Yorkers  bitten  by  rats  in  1995  to  the  number  bitten  by  other  New  Yorkers  ;  1:3 

Amount  Americans  spent  last  year  on  golf  clubs  t  $1,370,000,000 

Price  of  a  packet  of  Diet  Dirt,  sterilized  soil  to  be  sprinkled  over  food  to  make  it  repugnant :  $9.95 

Number  of  bulletproof  Bibles  manufactured  last  year  by  California's  Innovative  Marketing  Alliance  :  1,000 

Number  of  temporary  tattoos  sported  by  Pat  Boone  while  promoting  his  new  album.  In  a  Metal  Mood  t  12 

Hourly  rate  charged  by  Mighty  Moms,  a  Minnesota  group  that  confronts  rowdy  mall  teens  with  "verbal  judo"  j  $20 

Number  of  days  before  winning  the  U.S.  Figure  Skating  Championship  last  winter  that  Tara  Lipinski  lost  a  baby  tooth  %  5 

Percentage  change  since  1995  in  the  average  tooth-fairy  payment,  per  tooth  t  +10 

Amount  Burt  Reynolds  owes  his  toupee  maker  s  $121,796.62 

Figures  cited  have  been  adjusted  far  inflavim  and  are  the  latest  avaibble  as  of  March  1997.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  69. 

"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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'      •     Because  we'll  recycle  over  200  million  plastic 

BOTTLES  THIS  YEAR,  LANDFILLS  CAN  BE  FILLED  WITH  OTHER  THINGS. 

Like  LAND,  FOR  INSTANCE.  ^K 
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We  can't  make  more  land.  But  we  can  do 
more  to  protect  what  we  have.  In  fact,  this 
year  Phillips  Petroleum's  plastics  recy- 
cling plant  will  process  over  200  milUon 
contaitasThis  effort  will  help  reduce  landfill 
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waste  and  conserve  natural  resources.  And 
that  will  leave  another  Utde  comer  of  the 
world  all  alone.  At  Phillips,  that's  what  it  means 
to  be  The  Performance  Company  ^ig| 
PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  C^ 


F«  an  cmud  report  on  PMUps'  health,  environmental  and  safety  performance,  .rite  to:  H^S ^n^M  PB,  Bartles.ille.  OK  74004. 
.,4?  or  visit  us  at  www.phiUips66.com. 


READINGS 


[Letter] 

BURIED  ALIVE 
IN  IRAN 


From  an  open  letter  written  by  Faraj  Sarkuhi,  edi- 
tor of  the  Iranian  literary  magazine  Adineh  and 
one  of  the  signatories  of  the  "  1 994  Declaration  of 
134  Iranian  Writers,"  which  was  written  after  es- 
sayist Ali  Akbar  Sirjani  died  in  prison  and  which 
calls  for  an  end  to  state  censorship  of  literature. 
Since  the  signing  of  the  declaration,  the  writers' 
meetings  have  been  broken  up  by  Iranian  intelli- 
gence officers ,  and  their  materials  have  been  confis- 
cated; two  of  the  signatories,  Ahmed  Miralai  and 
Ghaffar  Hosseini,  have  been  found  dead.  On  No- 
vember 3,  1996,  Sarkuhi  was  arrested  by  the  Iran- 
ian security  police.  He  was  released  on  December 
20  and  wrote  the  letter  below  while  he  was  free. 
Sarkuhi  was  arrested  again  cm  January  27;  on 
February  21,  he  called  his  ivife  from  prison  and 
told  her  that  he  might  be  released  if  she  agreed  to 
say  that  the  letter  was  inauthentic.  He  remains  in 
prison.  The  letter,  which  was  translated  from  the 
Farsi  by  the  PEN  American  Center,  was  excerpted 
in  the  February  22  issue  o/The  Gkihe  and  Mail, 
the  Toronto  daily. 


T 


day  is  January  3,  1997.  L  Faraj  Sarkuhi, 
am  writing  this  note  in  great  haste  in  the  hope 
that  one  day  someone  will  read  it,  and  then  the 
Iranian  and  international  public  (and  especial- 
ly my  loved  ones)  will  learn  of  the  terrifying 


experiences  I  have  had.  This  note  may  never 
reach  anyone.  But  1  am  hopeful  that  someone 
will  read  it  and  after  my  arrest  or  death  will 
publish  it  so  that  there  will  he  a  testament  to 
my  pain  and  suffering. 

I  was  arrested  at  Mehrabad  Airport  on  No- 
vember 3,  1996,  and  held  in  one  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Information's  secret  prisons  until  De- 
cember 20.  I  don't  know  how  long  1  have.  1 
expect  to  be  arrested  again  at  any  second  or  to 
be  murdered  in  such  a  way  that  it  looks  like 
suicide.  Torture,  prison,  and  death  are  what 
await  me.  I've  fallen  victim  to  a  plan  that  the 
Ministry  of  Information  has  devised  and 
is  still  in  the  process  of  carrying  out. 

Tl  don't  know  what  will  happen  next, 
n  early  November,  Mr.  Hashemi,  an  agent 
for  the  Ministry  of  Information,  called  me  and 
told  me  that  I  would  finally  he  able  to  obtain 
an  exit  visa  and  leave  the  country.  I  did  not 
doubt  Mr.  Hashemi's  words — I  missed  my  wife 
and  children,  who  are  in  Germany,  and  I  was 
very  anxious  to  see  them.  I  thought  that 
maybe  the  regime  had  concluded  that  there 
was  no  advantage  to  their  barring  me  from 
travel.  I  should  explain  here  the  mind-set  that 
allowed  me  and  others  like  me  to  become  the 
Ministry's  pawns.  First,  we  thought  that  there 
were  two  factions  in  this  regime  and  that  the 
Ministry  of  Information  was  controlled  by  the 
faction  that  did  not  support  the  policy  of  pres- 
suring intellectuals.  Second,  I  had  not  partici- 
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pacci.i  in  iiiiy  cm-ert  pulirical  acri\irics;  my 
wurk  was  ci)nccriK\l  witli  literary  and  ciilrural 
niarters  and  was  done  in  the  open.  1  knew  1 
hadn't  done  .mything  wrony,  so  1  naively  as- 
sumei-l  they  wouldn't  do  anything  to  me. 

I  houf^ht  a  ticket  tor  Germany.  On  Nt)vem- 


[ForeiL;n  .Aid] 

THE  GIFTS  THAT 
KEEP  ON  GIVING 


From  "Recycled  Weapons:  Americcin  Exports  of 
Surplus  Aryns,  1990-1995,"  a  study  conducted 
last  year  h;v  the  Federation  of  American  Scic'nti.s£,s. 
By  law,  the  Pentagon  may  fiive ,  lease,  or  sell 
weapims  it  no  /onger  nc'e<j.s  to  those  countries  where 
such  equipment  "will  strenfrthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  promote  world  peace."  The  arms 
below  were  gii'cn  to  recipient  anmtries  jor  free. 

P.AHR.AIN:  2  car^o  planes,  6  observation  planes, 
22  attack  helicopters,  8  surface-to-air  missile 
launchers,  60  surtace-to-air  missiles,  60 
tanks,  1 17  grenade  launchers,  2,000  pistols 

B.ANGL.^l^ESH:  12  attack  planes 

BOTSWANA:  2  cargo  planes,  12  observation 
planes 

BRAZIL:  91  tanks 

COLOMBl.A:  3  cargo  planes,  8  attack  planes 

EGYPT:  1  fighter  plane,  30  surtace-to-air  missile 
launchers,  700  tanks,  5,000  greiiade  launch- 
ers, IQ,000  rifles 

gref,c;E:  48  fighter  planes,  82  attack  planes,  17 
attack  helicopters,  144  surtace-to-air  missiles, 
150  armored  personnel  carriers,  672  tanks, 
2,469  grenade  launchers.  111  ritles,  3,511 
pisti^ls 

ISRAEL:  3  fighter  planes,  10  attack  planes,  24  at- 
tack helicopters,  3  5  antiaircraft  vehicles, 
2,496  grenade  launchers,  64,744  rifles 

MOROCCO:  240  tanks,  ^00  submachine  guns, 
1,298  pistols 

OMAN:  20  antiaircraft  vehicles,  30  tanks 

rORTLiOAL:  80  tanks 

SOUTH  KOREA:  275  tanks 

TUNISIA:  5  cargi)  planes,  10  antisubmarine  hcli- 
ciipters 

TURKEY:  38  fighter  planes,  29  antisubmarine 
planes,  6  observatitm  planes,  28  attack  heli- 
copters, 529  surtace-to-air  missiles,  126  air- 
to-air  missiles,  133  antiaircraft  vehicles,  250 
armored  personnel  carriers,  922  tanks 


her  5,  I  went  to  the  airport  with  my  friend 
Parvin  Ardalan.  Mr.  Hashemi  had  called  me 
the  day  before  and  told  me  to  meet  him  at  the 
exchange  booth  prior  to  my  flight.  Another  of- 
ficial slmwed  up  there  ani.1  took  me  ti)  a  room 
in  the  airport.  Mr.  Hashemi  was  there,  and  he 
ga\'e  me  exit  forms  to  fill  t>ut,  which  I  did. 
Then  he  took  my  passport  and  the  money  for 
my  exit  tax.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  he  arrested 
me.  1  was  blindfolded  and  taken  by  car  to  one 
of  the  Ministry  of  Infiirmation's  secret  prisons. 
The  main  phase  of  their  plan  was  under  way. 

During  their  interrogations  1  learned  that 
they  had  tainpered  with  my  passport  arid  put 
someone  else's  face  in  place  of  mine.  That  per- 
son was  gix'en  my  foreign-currency  allowance, 
shiipped  at  the  airport,  then  went  to  Hamburg 
using  my  passport,  which  now  had  a  German 
entry  stamp.  Later,  I  found  out  they  had  told 
Parvin  that  my  flight  had  been  delayed,  that  I 
was  now  flying  on  Lufthansa,  and  that  she 
slmuld  call  Germany  and  tell  my  family  and 
friends  nt)t  to  meet  me  at  the  airport  as 
planned.  On  the  first  or  second  day  they  told 
me,  "It  has  been  officially  announced  that  you 
have  left  Iran,  and  your  entry  into  Germany 
has  been  documented  at  the  Hamburg  airport. 
You  will  remain  in  solitary  confinement  for  a 
while.  After  the  interrogations,  interviews,  and 
iither  inquiries  are  completed,  we  will  kill  you 
and  biiry  you  secretly — or  we  will  dump  your 
body  ill  Germany."  On  the  third  or  fourth  day 
they  played  me  a  recorded  telephone  conversa- 
tion between  my  brother  Esmail  and  my  wife, 
Farideh,  in  which  he  told  her  that  Mehrahad 
Airport  had  officially  documented  my  depar- 
ture from  Iran. 

The  pressure  began  to  intensify.  I  had  been 
condemned  to  death  and  felt  there  was  no 
hope.  1  wasn't  an  official  prisoner.  I  had  "disap- 
peared" without  a  trace.  My  situation  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  prisoners,  eveii 
those  who  were  also  condemned  to  death.  A 
prisoner,  even  tin  death  row,  can  hope  for 
amiiesty,  can  write  a  letter  or  draft  a  will.  But 
the  decision  to  eliminate  me  was  final  and  ir- 
revocable. My  departure  from  the  country  had 
been  announced.  I  felt  as  though  1  had  been 
burieLl  ali\e. 

Their  interrogations  and  torture  began  on 
the  first  day  and  continued  until  the  last.  Part 
of  the  interrogations  concerned  cultural  mat- 
ters, about  which  I  could  write  my  opinion. 
Other  questions  concerned  my  life  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  groups  I'd  been  invoKed  with. 
These  questions  were  not  difficult  to  answer, 
since  the  work  of  these  groups  had  not  been  se- 
cret or  covert.  I  subsequently  discovered  that 
their  main  objective  was  not  to  gain  informa- 
tion through  interrogations  but  to  stage  what 
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[Surveillance] 

LISTENING  IN 


This  map  of  electronic  surveillance  activity  by  federal,  state,  and  local  officials  was  part  of  a  report  issued  in  January  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  In  order  to  prove  to  Congress  that  law-enforcement  agencies  need  increased  access  to  newly  developed  digital  phone  networks, 
the  FBI  released  previously  undisclosed  information  regarding  the  frequency  of  "simultaneous  intercept  activity" — iviretappings  (which  cap- 
•ture  conversations  taking  place  on  a  telephone  line) ,  pen  registers  (which  record  the  numbers  dialed  from  a  particular  phone  line) ,  and  trap 
and  traces  (which  identify  the  number  and  location  of  incoming  calls  to  a  line) — for  the  period  of  January  1 ,  1 993 ,  through  March  1 ,  1 995 . 
For  each  county,  the  FBI  determined  the  number  of  intercepts  that  occurred  on  the  area's  peak  day  for  surveillance  activity.  On  the  map,  red 
indicates  that  a  county's  maximum  figure  fell  between  76  and  1 ,080  intercepts  in  one  day;  yellow  iridicates  26  to  75  intercepts;  greoi  indi- 
cates I  to  25  intercepts;  and  white  indicates  that  no  iritercepts  occurred. 


they  called  "interviews."  For  these,  they  first 
tormented  me  until  1  hroke  down,  then  they 
exerted  intense  pressure  on  me  to  memorize 
texts  they  had  prepared  and  recite  them  before 
a  video  camera. 

The  interviews  were  mainly  about  espi- 
onage. They  forced  me  to  say  that  I  had  spied 
for  Manville,  the  first  secretary  of  the  French 
embassy,  and  for  Gust,  the  cultural  attache 
from  the  German  embassy,  and  that  I  was  be- 
ing paid  by  both  of  them,  and  that  Manville 
and  Gust  dictated  the  ideological  content  of 
my  magazine.  They  repeatedly  beat  me  until  1 
performed  credibly.  They  filmed  the  interviews 
several  times  until  they  were  satisfied,  and  each 
time  they  made  me  plead  for  clemency  and  fe)r- 
giveness.  They  forced  me  to  talk  about  other 
writers  and  to  say  that  1  hat!  bad  .sexual  rela- 
tions with  several  women,  some  of  whom  1  had 
never  met  in  my  lite. 

Some  may  wonder  why  1  gave  in  to  such  hu- 
miliation, why  1  did  whatever  they  asked.  Pris- 


oners who  take  part  in  forced  interviews  some- 
times harbor  hopes  of  diminished  sentences  if 
they  cooperate,  hut  that  wasn't  the  case  for  me. 
My  "interviews"  were  part  of  a  plan  that  would 
ultimately  result  in  my  murder,  and  I  wanted 
them  to  finish  what  they  were  doing  quickly, 
and  then  kill  me  so  that  1  would  be  freed  from 
the  torture  and  madness.  Many  times  I  wrote 
letters  to  them  on  the  interrogation  sheets, 
begging  them  to  kill  me  or  give  me  something 
with  which  I  could  take  my  own  life. 

1  was  in  prison,  buried  alive,  facing  death.  I 

had  spent  eight  years  in  the  Shah's  prisons;  I 

had  been  arrested  several  times  during  his  reign. 

But  all  oi  those  eight  years  do  not  compare  in 

pain  and  distress  with  a  mere  five 

minutes  from  these  forty-seven  days. 


.aving  completed  the  interviews,  I  was 
told  that  they  would  release  me  for  a  while  on 
the  condition  that  I  do  exactly  as  they  said.  1 
accepted.  Anything — even  death  or  re-arrest 
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(wluch  will  unLloubrcJIy  come  w  ithin  rhc  next 
tew  days) — seemed  preterahle  to  the  siniarion 
I  was  in.  They  told  me  that  they  planned  to  let 
me  reappear  at  Mehrahad  Airport  and  he  in- 
ter\'iewed  by  journalists,  and  1  ayreed.  They 
told  me  what  to  say  ani.1  ln^w  to  respond  to 
qiiestiiMis.  1  did  the  interview  and  it  was  pub- 
lished. 1  was  also  interviewed  by  the  BBC  and 
Freiich  Radio,  and  1  told  them  what  1  had 
been  ordered  to  say.  [Sarkuhi  told  reporters 
that  he  had  been  traveling  in  Germany  and 
Turkmenistan.] 

On  December  20,  after  the  aiq^ort  interview, 
I  was  ostensibly  released,  but  1  am  under  con- 
stant surveillance.  I  have  repeated  to  everyone, 
even  my  brother,  what  I  said  at  the  airport.  I 
have  not  tt)ld  anyone  the  truth.  There  is  ab- 
solutely ntithing  1  can  i.lo.  1  know  that  they  will 
eventually  recapture  and  imprison  me  or  kill  me. 

With  exerything  at  their  disposal — their  in- 
filtrators amon)4  political  activists  and  intellec- 
tuals, their  fabricated  interviews,  and  the  Ger- 
man passport  stamp — the  truth  of  what  they've 
done  to  me  will  be  destroyed.  1  don't  know 
what  else  to  write.  The  end  is  near. 

ShoLild  this  letter  come  into  anyone's  posses- 
sion, please  make  sure  that  it  reaches  my  wife 
within  three  days  after  my  arrest  or  one  day  af- 
ter my  death,  so  that  she  can  ^et  it  published. 
If  no  one  finds  this,  I  will  be  dead  anyway.  In 
reality,  I  died  on  November  3.  1  love  my  wife 
and  children  with  all  my  heart. 


[Goals] 

CLINTON'S 
COLOR  GUARD 


From  a  ref^tirt  Ineparcd  m  ]cmuary  1996  by  the 
White  House's  African  American  Working 
Group,  then  headed  by  Deputy  Labor  Secretary 
Alexis  Herman,  who  is  now  the  White  House's 
nominee  for  labor  secretary.  The  group's  objective, 
as  stated  in  the  report,  was  to  mobilize  "the 
African  American  cimmmnity  in  1996  to  assure 
the  re-electitm  oj  President  Clinton";  among  other 
strategies,  the  group  planned  to  "ensure  that 
African  Amer!can,s  are  ivell  represented  in  all  as- 
pects of  the  campaign."  Accordiy^g  to  the  White 
House,  the  report  was  (mly  "a  ivish  list." 


•  Assistant  L\'puty  Campaign  Manaj^er  for 
Finance 

•  Assistant  Deputy  C'ampai^n  Manager  for 
C-ommunieations 

•  Assistant  Deputy  Champaign  Manaj;;er  for 
African  Americans 

•  CK^TV  [Get  Out  the  Vote]  Director 

2.  African  Americans  should  also  be  well  rep- 
resented in  senior  field  positions.  The  fi)llowing 
table  presents  our  recommendations  for  the 
placement  of  African  Americans  in  key  posi- 
tions throughout  the  campaign: 


Ala. 

Ark. 

Calif 

Colo. 

Conn. 

Del. 

D.C. 

Fla. 

Ga. 

111. 

Ky. 

La. 

Md. 

Ma.ss. 

Mich. 

Minn. 

Miss. 

Mo. 

Nev. 

N.]. 

N.Y. 

N.C. 

Ohio 

Oreg. 

Pa. 

S.C. 

Tenn. 

Tex. 

Va. 

Wash. 

Wis. 


Black 


Black 


Black 


Black 


Black 


Black 

Black 
Black 


Black 
Black 


Black 


Black 


Black 


Black 


Black 
Black 


Black 


Black 
Black 
Black 
Black 
Black 


Black 

Black 
Black 
Black 


Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 
Black 
Black 


Black 
Black 
Black 


Black 
Black 
Black 
Black 

Black 
Black 

Black 

Black 
Black 

Black 
Black 

Black 

Black 
Black 
Black 
Black 
Black 

Black 


ST.^FF1NG  REC0MMENr>AT10NS 
I.  African  Americans  shoukl  be  hired  for  the 
following  senior  management  positions  with 
the  campaign: 

•  Deputy  Campaign  Manager  for  Con- 
stituent Affairs 


We  are  not  yet  ready  to  recommend  specific 
names  to  fill  the  field  positions  in  the  table 
above,  since  local  politics,  the  makeup  of  the 
state  steering  committees,  and  other  such  issues 
will  affect  who  is  eventually  hired.  However, 
identifying  qualified  African  Americans  should 
not  be  a  problem. 
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X. 


"in'ijm.i;  I  nnc  Nn.  I ."  hy  Zhit  Wci,  jrom  the  >, : 
.Sin,i;;<i/)()iv.  Z/ii(  lives  m  Beijing,. 


1,1  Diary.  Zhu's  wink  is  currently  un  disi'Liy  m  die  I'liim  Blossoms  Gallery  in 


IPidpoMill 

AFFIRMATIVE 
REACTION 


Frmn  White  M;ili'  Applicant:  An  Altirnial  isc 
Action  Hxposo,  hy  Willidin  A.  Whitaker,  jnth- 
lished  hy  A/mi/ios  Press  in  Smyrnci,  IX'lcnvarc. 


A 


A.  m.11  Americans  arc  supposcel  to  he  consid- 
ered equah  hiit  thanks  to  decades  ot  athrinati\'e 
action,  we  liaN'c  created  a  new  kind  ot  ineqiiaH- 
ry  in  the  workforce.  This  attempt  at  "lewdinL; 
the  playini:  held"  has  merely  increased  the  odds 
that  poorly  qiialihed  caiKJieiates  will  he  lined  or 
promotcil  over  those  with  superior  crcelen- 
tials — often  male  C 'ancasian  Americans.  Ciov- 
ernment  and  larL;e  employers  must  return  to 
merit  selection.  We  need  a  new  system  that 
will  he  inoffensiw  to  all  candidales. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  i^oal,  ^o\'ern- 
ments  aiKJ  lar^e  hiisinesses  imisi  create  a  Pro- 
motion C'ontrol  Office,  its  task  would  he  to 
strip  (he  promotion-re\'iew  process  of  all  indi- 


cations of  candidates'  race,  sex,  age,  religion, 
and  so  on.  All  candidates  for  prt)morion  would 
seinl  their  application  materials  directly  to  the 
Promotion  C^ontrol  Office.  Apart  from  remov- 
ing Social  Security  numhers,  home  addresses, 
and  telephone  numhers  from  the  applications, 
the  office  would  assign  pseudonyms  to  appli- 
cants to  prevent  geiuler  and/or  personal-identi- 
ty disclosure.  It  would  make  cryptic  alterations 
to  resumes  in  order  to  pre\'ent  applicants  from 
providing  affirmative  action  "cue  cards"  to  the 
review  hoard,  such  as  "Vice  President  of  the 
Women's  Cluh"  or  "Secretary  of  the  NAACP." 
The  promotion  ciintrol  officer  woukl  then  set 
up  interx'iews  with  promotion  hnalists  and  the 
selecting  i)fticial.  These  interxiews,  however, 
would  not  he  done  in  person  hut  rather  with  a 
camera  am.!  monitor.  The  monitor  would  he 
screen-scramhied  to  prevent  gender  or  race 
recognition,  ami  the  x'oices  of  the  applicants 
would  he  computer-allered.  1  lue  coukl  he  added 
or  remoxed  in  an  effort  to  unify  all  a|i|ilic,ints' 
color.  As  an  additional  guarantee,  applicants 
would  wear  a  uniform  outer  garment,  possihly  a 
smock,  to  prevent  gender  identitn.alion. 


'•I      IIAKI'IKsMACA/INF'/M.'W  l""? 


The  promotion  would  go  to  the  individual 
who  gave  the  best  responses,  based  on  a  nu- 
merical value  rating,  to  each  question.  In  the 
event  that  a  selection  is  challenged  through 
the  Equal  Employment  Office  or  other  chan- 
nels, a  tape  of  the  interview  as  well  as  the  can- 
didate's numerical  ranking  would  he  readily 
available  for  review. 


[Tally] 

EVERYONE'S  PRICE 
(PUBLIC  SECTOR) 


From  "Cashing  In:  A  Guide  to  Money,  Votes, 
and  Public  Policy  in  the  I04th  Congress,"  a  report 
issued  in  January  by  the  Center  for  Responsive 
Politics  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  center  analyzed 
recent  votes  in  the  House  and  Senate  according  to 
campaign  contributions  given  to  members  of  Con- 
gress by  political  action  committees. 

Bill  before  Senate:  Farm  Bill,  February  7,  1996 — 
Kill  proposal  to  phase  out  the  federal  peanut  sub- 
sidy program.  A  yes  vote  benefits  peanut  growers. 

J  99 1 -96  Peanut  PAC  Contributions 


VOTE 

AVERAGE 

VOTE 

TALLY 

CONTRIBUTION 

Yes 

59 

$2,720 

No 

36 

$306 

Bill  before  Senate:  Fiscal  1996  Budget  Resolu- 
tion, May  25,  1995 — Kill  proposal  to  raise  to- 
bacco taxes  and  use  revenue  for  health  care 
funding  and  for  programs  to  help  tobacco  farm- 
ers convert  to  new  crops.  A  yes  vote  benefits 
the  tcibacco  industry. 

;  99 1 -96  Tobacco  PAC  Contributions 

VOTE  AVERAGE 

VOTE  TALLY         CONTRIBUTION 

Yes  62  $19,003 

No  38  $2,436 

Bill  bcfire  House:  Fiscal  1997  Interior  Appro- 
priations, June  20,  1996 — Stop  funds  for  the 
current  emergency  salvage  timber  program, 
which  permits  the  logging  of  dead  or  dying 
trees  on  federal  land  without  allowing  for  envi- 
ronmental challenges.  A  no  vote  benefits  the 
timber  industry. 

1995-96  Timber  PAC  Cimtnbuiinns 
VOTE  AVERAGE 

VOTE  TALLY         CC^NTRIBUTION 

Yes  209  $542 

No  211  $2,415 

Bill  before  Senate:  Alaska  Power  Administration 
Sale,  November  14,  1995 — Lift  ban  on  the  ex- 


port of  crude  oil  from  Alaska's  North  Slope.  A 
3ies  vote  benefits  oil  and  gas  companies. 

1 99  J -96  Oil  &  Gas  PAC  Contributions 


VOTE 

AVERAGE 

v/OTE 

TALLY 

CONTRIBUTION 

Yes 

69 

$64,460 

No 

29 

$12,002 

Bill  before  House:  Fiscal  1996  Defense  Appro- 
priations, September  7,  1995 — Cut  $493  mil- 
lion for  continued  production  of  the  B-2 
bomber,  manufactured  by  Northrop  Grumman. 
A  no  vote  benefits  Northrop  Grumman. 

1 995-96  Northrop  PAC  Contributiom 
VOTE  AVERAGE 

VOTE  TALLY        CONTRIBUTION 

Yes  210  $113 

No  213  $2,073 


[Survey] 

EVERYONE'S  PRICE 
(PRIVATE  SECTOR) 


From  a  study  conducted  by  economist  Robert 
Frank  in  which  he  asked  ^aduating  seniors  at  Cor- 
nell University  how  much  additional  salary  they 
woidd  require,  all  other  conditions  being  equal,  to 
accept  the  hypothetical  jobs  in  column  B  rather  than 
those  in  column  A.  Frank's  findings  appeared  in 
the  July  1996  issue  o/ The  Southern  Economic 
Journal. 


JOB  A 

JOBB 

EXTRA  SALARY 
REQUIRED 

Recruiter  for 
Peace  Corps 

Recruiter  for 
Exxon 

$13,037/yr. 

Accountant 
for  large 
art  museum 

Accountant 
for  large 
petrochemical 
company 

$14,185/yr. 

Language 
teacher 
for  local 
high  school 

Language 
teacher 
for  CIA 

$18,679/yr. 

Ad  copywriter 
for  American 

Ad  copywriter 
for  Camel 

$24,33  3/yr. 

Cancer  Society 

cigarettes 

Lawyer  for 
Sierra  Club 

Lawyer  for 
National  Rifle 
Association 

$37,129/yr. 

READINGS      25 

Bill  before  House;  Assault  Weapun  Ban  Repeal, 
Final  Passa-c,  March  22,  1996— Repeal  the 
ban  on  assault  weapons.  A  \e.s  \-ote  benefits 
i^iin- rights  groups.  A  iir)  vote  benefits  j^iin-con- 
trol  groups. 

/  995-96  PAC  Contrihiaiom 

AVERAGE  AVERAGE 

VOTE     CONTRIBUTION  CONTRIBUTION 
\'OTE     TALLY      GLIN  RIGHTS       GUN  CONTROL 

Yes         239  $4,450  $2 

No         173  $33  $280 


|C 


onxersation 


LBJ'S  FIRST 
SECOND  THOUGHTS 


BUNPY:  Yeah,  that's  the  trouble.  If  this  thing 
comes  apart  with  us — that's  the  Jilemina, 
that's  exactly  the  dilemma. 

JOHNSON:  But  this  is  a  terrible  thui^  that  we're 
j^etting  ready  to  do. 

BUNOY:  Mr.  President,  I'm  not  telliny  you  today 
what  I'd  do  in  your  positiim.  1  just  think  that 
the  most  that  we  have  to  do  with  it  is  pray 
for  a  while. 

JOHNSON:  Did  you  see  the  poW  this  morning? 
Sixty-five  percent  of  them  don't  know  any- 
thing  about  it,  and  of  those  that  do,  the  ma- 
jority think  that  we're  mishandling  it.  But 
they  don't  know  what  to  do. 

BUNDY:  Yeah,  yeah — 

JOHNSON:  That's  Gallup.  It's  damn  easy  to  get 
into  a  war,  but  it's  going  to  be  harder  to  ever 
extricate  yourself  if  we  get  in. 


FroTTi  the  transcript  of  a  telephme  call  on  May  27, 
1964,  between  President  Lyndon  B.  ]ohnsoj\  and 
McGeorge  Bundy,  his  national  security  adviser.  A 
year  later,  Johnson  be^^an  the  larfre-scale  deploy- 
ment of  troops  to  Vietnam.  The  transcript  was  re- 
leased m  February  f)\  the  Lyndim  B.  Johnson  Li- 
brary and  MH.sc'urTi  m  Au.sti'ri,  Tc.vfl,s. 


LYNUON  B.  JOHNSON:  I  stayed  awake  last  night 
thinking  of  this,  and  1  don't  know  why  in 
the  hell  we — looks  to  me  like  we're  getting 
into  another  Korea.  It  just  worries  the  hell 
out  of  me.  1  don't  see  what  we  can  e\er  hiipe 
to  get  out  of  this  once  we're  committed. 

McGEORGE  BUNPY:  Once — 

JOHNSON:  1  believe  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  coming  into  it.  1  don't  think  that  we 
can  tight  them  10,000  miles  away  irom 
home.  1  don't  think  that  it's  worth  fighting 
for,  and  I  don't  think  that  we  can  get  out.  It's 
just  the  biggest  damn  mess  that  I  e\'er  saw. 

BUNin':  It  is  an  awful  mess. 

JOHNSON:  And  we  just  have  to  thmk  about — 
I'm  looking  at  this  sergeant  of  mine,  he  has 
SIX  little  kids,  and  he's  getting  out  my  things, 
and  bringing  in  my  night  reading,  and  that 
kind  of  stuff,  and  1  just  thought  about  hi-^ 
kids.  What  in  the  hell  am  1  (uxlering  them 
oLit  there  for.'  It  jtist  i.loesn't  seem  worth  a 
damn  bit  to  me. 

BUNPY:  One  thing,  though — 

JCiHNSON:  What  is  Laos  worth  to  me.'  What  is 
Laos  worth  ri>  this  country'  We'\e  got  a 
treaty,  biit  hell,  e\er\b(Kly  cInc  has  got  a 
treaty  out  there,  an^l  they're  not  Llomg  [any- 
thing] about  it. 

BUNPY:  Yeah,  yeah — 

JOHNSO.N:  Of  course,  if  you  start  running  |from| 
the  C'ommunists,  they  may  JList  chase  you 
right  into  your  own  kitchen. 


[Scene] 

THE  BOMBAY  RUSH 


Fro)7i  "Mumbai,"  by  Suketu  Mehta,  in  the  Spring 
issue  of  Granta,  a  special  issue  devoted  to  India. 
Mehta,  who  grew  up  in  Bombay,  now  lives  in 
Nc'ir  York  City. 


B 


'ombay  is  a  city  with  an  ii.lentity  crisis,  a 
city  experiencing  both  a  boom  and  a  civic 
emergency.  It's  the  biggest,  fastest,  richest  city 
in  India;  by  the  var  2020,  it  is  predicted,  Bom- 
bay will  be  the  largest  city  in  the  world.  It  held 
12  million  people  at  last  count — miire  than 
Greece — and  38  percent  of  the  nation's  taxes 
are  paid  by  its  citizens.  Yet  halt  the  population 
is  homeless.  In  the  Bayview  Bar  of  the  Oberoi 
Hotel  you  can  order  Dinn  Perignon  champagne 
for  20,250  rupees,  more  than  one  and  a  half 
times  the  average  citizen's  annual  income,  and 
this  in  a  city  where  40  percent  ot  the  ht)uses 
are  without  safe  drinking  water.  In  a  country 
where  people  still  die  of  starvation,  Bombay 
boasts  150  diet  clinics.  It's  a  city  of  glaring  ex- 
tremes and  awesome  divisions. 

The  manager  of  Bombay's  suburban  railway 
system  was  recently  asked  when  the  system 
would  improve  to  a  point  where  it  could  carry 
its  S  million  daily  passengers  in  comfort.  "Not 
m  my  lifetime,"  he  answered.  Certainly,  if  you 
commute  into  Bombay,  you  are  made  aware  of 
the  precise  tempeniture  ot  the  human  body;  it 
curls  around  yciu  on  all  sides,  adjusts  itself  tci 
every  cur\'e  of  your  own.  A  lo\-er's  embrace  was 
never  so  close. 

One  morning  I  took  the  rush-hour  train  to 
the  suburb  of  jogeshwari.  There  was  a  crLish  of 
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From  Sarajevo:  Renaissance  of  a  City,  a  series  by  London  photo^apher  Tom  Stoddart.  The  photogi'aph  was  on  display  in  April  at  the  Ruyal 
Festival  Hall  in  London. 


passengers,  and  I  could  get  only  halfway  into 
the  car.  As  the  train  gathered  speed,  I  hung 
on  to  the  top  of  the  open  door.  I  feared  I 
would  he  pushed  out,  hut  someone  reassured 
me:  "Don't  worry,  if  they  push  you  out  they 
will  also  pull  you  in." 

I  recently  spoke  to  a  man  I  know  who  has 
seen  firsthand  the  slow  destruction  of  the  so- 
cial fabric  of  the  city.  He  is  from  Bhagalpur, 
in  Bihar,  site  not  only  of  some  of  the  worst 
Hindu  versus  Muslim  violence  in  the  nation 
hut  also  of  a  famous  incident  in  1980  in  which 
the  police  blinded  a  group  of  criminals  with 
knitting  needles  and  acid.  This  man,  more 
than  most  people  I  know,  has  seen  humanity 
at  its  worst.  I  asked  him  if  he  felt  pessimistic 
about  the  human  race. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  replied.  "Look  at  the  hands 
from  the  trains." 

If  you  are  late  for  work  in  Bombay  and  reach 
the  station  just  as  the  train  is  leaving  the  plat- 
form, you  can  run  up  to  the  packed  compart- 
ments and  find  many  hands  unfolding  outward 
from  the  train  like  petals,  reaching  out  to  pull 
you  on  board.  As  you  run  alongside  you  will  he 


picked  up,  and  some  tiny  space  will  be  made 
for  your  feet  at  the  edge  of  the  open  doorway. 
The  rest  is  up  to  you;  you  will  probably  have  to 
hang  on  to  the  door  frame  with  your  fingertips, 
taking  care  not  to  lean  out  too  far  lest  you  get 
decapitated  by  a  pole  placed  close  to  the 
tracks.  But  consider  what  has  happened:  your 
fellow  passengers,  already  packed  tighter  than 
the  law  allows  cattle  to  be  packed,  their  shirts 
drenched  with  sweat  in  the  badly  ventilated 
compartment,  having  stood  like  this  for  hciurs, 
retain  an  empathy  for  you,  know  that  your 
boss  might  yell  at  you  or  cut  your  pay  if  you 
miss  this  train,  and  will  make  space  for  you 
where  none  exists.  And  at  the  moment  of  con- 
tact, they  do  not  know  if  the  hand  that  is 
reaching  for  theirs  belongs  to  a  Hindu  or  a 
Muslim  or  a  Christian  or  a  Brahmin  or  an  Un- 
touchable, or  whether  you  were  born  in  this 
city  or  arrived  only  this  morning,  or  whether 
you  live  in  Malabar  Hill  or  Jogeshwari, 
whether  you're  from  Bombay  or  New  York.  All 
they  know  is  that  you're  trying  to  get  to  the 
city  of  gold,  and  that's  enough.  Come  on 
hoard,  they  say.  We'll  adjust. 
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"Smoke  Si^ial"  and  "Tuwcr  of  Bahel,"  two  "sky  paintings"  f)^  Chinese-burn  unisi  \iu  lio.  Niu  hires  skyuriting  planer, 
to  fly  over  monuments  (such  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  Tokyo  Tower,  shown  above)  in  shapes  and  patterns  of  his 
desif^.  Photographs  of  his  work  will  be  on  display  m  September  at  Z  Gallery  in  New  York  City.  Niu  lives  in  Tokyo. 


[Appreciation] 

URBAN  DELIGHT 


Fr()?7i  "The  Wonders  of  Salvage,"  a  lecture  given 
by  Ben  Katchor  in  January  at  the  City  University 
Graduate  Center  in  hlew  York  City.  Katchor 
draivs  the  syndicated  comic  strip  "Julius  Knipl,  Real 
Estate  Photogi-apher ."  He  lives  in  Neiv  York  City. 

T 

A  he  Chicago  Yellow  Pages  for  the  year  1960 
IS  one  of  my  favorite  hooks.  This  is  from  a 
chapter  called  "Artificial  Flowers  and  Plants": 

IONIAN  ILLINOIS  TRADING  CORL.  hfiporters  (if  poly- 
ethylene, completely  washahle,  flowers  and  fo- 
liage. They  look  real,  they  smell  real.  52  36  N. 
SoLithport,  GRovchill  2-2626. 

And  LinLler  "Barhers": 

ROYAL  men's  HAIR  STUDIO.  For  men  only.  Styling, 
waves,  tints.  Not  a  barber  shup.  i2  W.  Randolph, 
STate  2-6^44. 

It  yoes  on  like  this  for  2,000  pa^es. 

I've  heen  able  to  trace  tny  interest  in  the  Yel- 
hnv  Pages  hack  to  my  childhocKl  in  Brooklyn.  I 


fondly  recall  that  time  ot  the  year  when  the 
phone  hooks'  bindings  began  to  buckle  and  col- 
lapse under  their  own  weight;  when  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  white  and  yellow  pages  be- 
came unclear;  when  the  old  phone  books  had  to 
he  harvested  to  make  room  for  the  new  ones. 

I  was  horn  in  1951,  at  the  tail  end  of  a  brief, 
hut  brilliant,  period  of  secular  Yiddish  culture 
in  New  York  City.  My  father  and  his  friends  all 
spoke  Yiddish  and  all  had  strong  utopian-so- 
cialist  or  communist  leanings.  Lying  in  bed  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon,  my  father  would  read  to 
me  from  the  hiunor  column  ()f  the  Yiddish, 
communist  paper,  the  Morning  Freiheit,  jokes 
that  I  now  only  half-remember:  a  landlord  dis- 
covering the  bowel  movement  of  his  tenant  in 
the  morning  newspaper;  pranks  played  upon 
the  elder  members  of  a  Jewish  burial  society; 
the  ridiculous  lengths  to  which  some  people 
would  go  to  earn  a  living;  other  people  discov- 
ering diamonds  inside  fre.shly  caught  carp.  And 
then  there  were  the  aphorisms,  such  as:  "Capi- 
talism is  like  a  broom — it  sweeps  the  world 
clean  and  always  stays  in  a  dirty  corner." 

I  grew  up  with  the  idea  that  everything  I  saw 
around  me  was,  in  the  end,  economically  deter- 
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mined;  that  everything  would  he  different  if 
the  nation's  wealth  were  more  equitahly  dis- 
trihuted.  Exactly  how  an  economic  reshuffling 
of  the  world  would  affect  the  details  of  my 
childhood — how  a  Pepsi-Cola  could  taste  dif- 
ferently, how  a  brisket  of  beef  sandwich  could 
be  improved  upon — this  they  didn't  go  into. 
My  father  and  his  friends  looked  at  the  city  as 
though  they  were  tourists  from  some  more  ra- 
tional world.  To  them,  the  rich  urban  culture  I 
basked  in  was  the  product  of  some  businessmen 
trying  to  cut  corners,  save  a  few  dollars,  and  re- 
duce overhead. 

And  yet,  of  all  the  worlds  possible  under 
capitalism,  it  was  odd  to  me  that  things  turned 
out  the  way  they  did.  I  wondered: 

Was  there  a  secret  logic  to  the  arrangement 
of  stores  along  any  avenue?  Why  a  pizzeria  next 
to  a  surgical  supply  store?  Why  did  these  strange 
brotherhoods  of  competing  businessmen  cluster 
in  certain  areas  of  the  city — the  linoleum  dis- 
trict, the  bad  sportswear  district?  And  why  did  I 
derive  such  a  great  sense  of  comfort  from  con- 
templating the  delivery  of  mail,  the  routing  of 
buses,  the  restaurant  specials  of  the  week,  and 
other  vast  processes  of  city  life? 

For  ten  years,  I  worked  in  a  typesetting  busi- 
ness in  downtown  Manhattan.  Each  night,  I'd 
see  the  fruits  of  my  labor  littering  the  sidewalks 
of  lower  Broadway:  a  take-out  menu  from  Dan- 
ny's Down  Under  Deli;  a  three-fold  brochure 
reminding  voters  of  the  virtues  of  a  certain 
judge;  a  page  torn  from  a  booklet  on  "Iridology: 
The  Lost  Science  of  Eyeball  Reading";  a  label 
from  a  bag  of  assorted  kosher  candies. 

And  now,  after  eight  years  as  an  urban  car- 
toonist, I  wonder: 

Will  I  live  to  see  the  establishment  of  public 
mustard  fountains  on  the  streets  of  our  great 


cities 


Who  will  see  to  it  that  the  eternal  flame 
continues  to  burn  under  the  sauerkraut  tray  at 
each  corner  hot-dog  stand — a  reminder  of  the 
necessity  for  cheap  food? 

Will  the  Drowned  Men's  Association  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  a  bus  service — to  depart 
each  evening  at  five — by  means  of  which  any- 
one can  pack  a  bag  and,  without  shame,  retreat 
from  this  economy  to  an  upstate  Utopian  re- 
sort? We  call  it  The  Hotel  Good  Riddance:  a 
rambling  wooden  structure  nestled  t)n  fifty 
acres  of  unspoiled  greenery.  Here,  each  guest, 
free  from  all  social  and  economic  pressures,  can 
calmly  reflect  upon  the  events  of  his  former 
life.  The  humiliating  circumstances  and  bitter 
struggles  of  the  recent  past  now  become  the  cu- 
rious subjects  of  nostalgic  reverie.  For  a  dona- 
tion of  $150,  you  can  provide  one  guest  with  a 
year's  room  and  Kjard.  A  donation  of  $50  will, 
in  part,  enable  us  to  purchase  500  pounds  of 


sunflower  seeds,  10,000  used  books,  4,000 
pounds  of  pickled  herring  in  cream  sauce, 
2,000  ballpoint  pens,  seven  accordions,  a  new 
set  of  tires  for  our  bus,  a  crate  of  facial-quality 
tissue,  1,000  citronella  candles,  and  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  lighthulbs  for  our  twenty- 
four-hour  library  and  snack  bar. 

Take  a  moment  to  consider  what  you  can 
afford. 


[Scandal] 

A  TEXAS  TRAGEDY 


From  complaints  sent  recently  to  the  Texas  Cos- 
metology  Commission  by  customers  of  various  nail 
salons  throughout  the  state.  In  January,  State  Sen- 
ator Jane  Nelson  (R.,  Flower  Mound)  announced 
that  in  response  to  "thousands"  of  complaints  re- 
ceived by  the  commission  she  would  introduce  legis- 
lation to  "crack  down  on  'manicure  mills.'"  Nel- 
son said  that  her  bill  would  "protect  women  who  go 
into  a  nail  salon  expecting  a  treat,  not  a  painful 
nightmare  which  coidd  threaten  their  lives."  Por- 
tions of  the  letters  appeared  in  the  February  14  is- 
sue of  The  Texas  Observer. 


O 


n  Wednesday,  January  24,  1996,  I  had  a 
5:30  P.M.  appointment  for  a  "fill."  1  was  attend- 
ed to  by  a  girl  known  as  "Melinda."  However, 
her  license  stated  a  Vietnamese  birth  name.  1 
had  three  nails  that  needed  to  be  repaired. 
Melinda  grabbed  my  hand  and  looked  at  my 
nails  and  said  in  a  very  authoritative  and  scold- 
ing manner,  "You  broke  three  nails!" 

I  have  been  getting  my  nails  done  for  years 
now,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  this  was  the  worst 
experience  1  have  ever  had.  Not  once  did 
Melinda  strike  up  a  general  conversation,  or 
introduce  herself,  or  even  offer  me  her  business 
card.  While  working  on  me  she  received  per- 
sonal phone  calls.  In  addition,  one  of  her 
friends  was  in  the  salon  and  literally  hung  over 
her  workstation,  invading  my  personal  space. 

When  Melinda  gave  me  my  fill,  she  glopped 
the  acrylic  compound  all  over  my  nail.  It  was 
running  all  down  the  nail.  I  realize  that  the 
procedure  for  doing  a  fill  can  be  messy,  but  to 
say  that  it  was  ridiculously  sloppy  would  be  an 
understatement.  At  that  point  in  my  frustra- 
tion, I  knew  that  this  person  was  either  an  am- 
ateur or  unlicensed.  I  asked  her  politely,  "How 
long  have  you  been  doing  nails?"  She  replied, 
"One  year."  I  thought  to  my.self,  "It  shows." 

Melinda  finally  began  to  shape  and  file  the 
nails.  My  normal  shape  is  the  squared-off  tip, 
which  gives  the  nail  a  rectangular  locjk.  By  the 
time  Melinda  w;is  finished,  my  nails  looked  like 
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"Unggs  L^iiumy  Fair,  Uooperstou'n,  Nimh  Uakoui,"  from  the  series  In  bearch  ot  the  Com  Qliulmi, 
hy  Greta  Pratt.  The  ph()t(),ipaph  was  on  display  in  March  at  the  University  oj  St.  Thirmas  in  Min- 
neapdiis.  Pratt  lives  m  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


uneven,  multiple-sized  triangles.  While  1  was 
still  sitting  in  my  seat,  she  asked  me,  "What 
color  do  yiiu  want?"  Well,  she  was  not  done 
with  my  nails  yet,  so  I  could  not  even  get  up 
and  look  at  the  color  selection.  The  priiper  way 
to  say  It  would  have  heen,  "You  can  select  a 
color  now."  It  is  my  heliet  that  .sometimes  it  is 
not  what  you  say  hut  how  you  say  it. 

1  would  like  to  reiterate  that  I  have  heen  get- 
ting my  nails  done  tor  a  very  long  tune,  an^l 
never  have  1  experienced  such  rikleness  ani.1 
unprofessionalism. 

Andrea  S.  Davila 

Top  Nails  is  filthy!  1  was  completely  shockeel 
when  it  was  time  to  lIo  my  pedicure  to  find  that 
they  ha^l  only  one  towel.  It  was  a  dirty  pink  tow- 
el that  they  expected  you  to  put  yt)ur  clean  teet 
on.  The  hathroom  where  clients  must  wash 
their  hands  looked  like  a  roadside  hathroom 
that  had  not  heen  tended  to  in  months.  There 
was  a  car  IkhkI  in  the  i'lack  room.  One  ot  the 


manicurists  had  caught  a  very  young  wild  hird — 
I'ui  sure  it  was  a  rescue,  since  we  have  had  maiiy 
severe  storms  of  late.  However,  this  animal  was 
hopping  around  all  over  the  place.  While  I  was 
there,  one  ot  the  manicurists  got  tired  of  the 
hird  and  decided  to  put  it  out.  She  left  her 
client,  caught  the  hiixl,  and  i.lid  in  tact  put  it  out. 
She  never  gave  a  tln)ught  to  washing  her  hands 
hetore  returning  to  her  customer.  The  customer 
had  to  tell  her  to  go  wash  her  hands! 

It  IS  awtul.  Please  do  something  ahout  these 
i.lirty  conditions. 

Dehra  Creasy 

I'm  writing  to  you  concerning  my  lett  index 
tmger.  This  prohlem  started  at  ProNails.  I  went 
in  to  get  my  till  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  tolK)w- 
ing  Monday  my  tinger  hegan  to  throh  intense- 
ly. I've  had  swelling  and  discoloration  in  the 
finger,  and  .severely  had,  had  pain,  nonstcip.  It 
continues  to  this  day.  This  prohlem  keeps  me 
trom  writing  or  (.loing  anything  else,  especially 
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at  work.  I've  had  to  take  time  off  from  work 
with  no  pay.  Enclosed  are  some  pictures  of  the 
injured  finger. 

Trina  L.  Smith 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon  my  sister  and  I 
went  to  P.  L.  Nails  to  get  a  full  set  of  nails.  It 
took  four  hours  to  get  my  nails  done.  1  have 
been  to  other  salons  and  it  usually  takes  only 
one  hour.  When  the  manicurist  was  done  my 
nails  looked  horrible,  and  I  mentioned  it  to 
him,  but  I  was  so  tired  and  frustrated  that  I 
just  paid  so  I  could  go  home. 

I  returned  to  the  salon  Monday  evening  and 
asked  for  Kim,  the  owner,  to  show  him  how 
badly  my  nails  had  been  done.  He  laughed  and 
said  they  would  fix  my  nails  for  $10.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  not  going  to  pay  anything,  because 
my  nails  were  not  done  right  in  the  first  place. 
You  could  see  (after  one  day)  that  each  acrylic 
nail  was  separating  from  my  nail  at  the  cuticle. 

Kim  asked  me  where  I  usually  get  my  nails 
done.  1  told  him  off  of  Buckner,  and  he  told  me 
that  I  should  go  there  next  time.  This  remark  of- 
fended me,  so  1  gave  him  a  piece  of  my  mind.  I 
told  him  that  in  America  we  can  go  anywhere 
we  want,  when  we  want.  He  yelled  at  me  to  get 
out  of  his  store,  so  I  left  to  gain  control  of  myself. 

Gwen  Chambers 


[Diatribe] 

AN  ILL-BEGOTTEN 
ENTERPRISE 


From  Harlan  Ellison's  introduction  to  The  City 
on  the  Edge  of  Forever — The  Original  Teleplay 
that  Became  the  Classic  Star  Trek  Episode,  pub- 
lished  last  fall  by  White  Wolf  Publishing.  In  J  966, 
Ellison  wrote  "The  City  on  the  Edge  of  Forever," 
in  which  crew  members  travel  back  to  Earth  in  the 
1930s.  His  version  of  the  script,  the  only  teleplay 
ever  to  win  a  Hugo  Award  for  science  fiction ,  was 
then  rewritten  several  times,  in  part  by  Star  Trek 
creator  Gene  Roddenberry,  before  the  episode  aired 
in  April  1967.  According  to  Ellison,  Roddenberry, 
who  died  in  1991,  claimed  publicly  that  "he  had 
saved  'City' "  from  Ellisori's  original  script. 


I 


tried  to  let  it  pass.  But  thirty  years  is  much 
longer  to  keep  getting  kicked  in  the  ass  than 
anyone  should  have  to  put  up  with.  For  thirty 
years  I've  had  to  listen  to  others  shoot  off  their 
faces  about  how  they  saved  "City."  How  they 
rewrote  this  and  trimmed  that  and  suffered  oh  so 
awfully  with  the  irresponsible  Ellison.  And  now, 
with  Shatner's  pinheaded  memoir,  and  that 


[Remembrance] 

ROYAL  TREATMENT 


From  The  Book  of  Eulogies:  A  Collection  of 
Memorial  Tributes,  Poetry,  Essays,  and  Letters 
of  Condolence,  edited  by  Phyllis  Theroux,  to  be 
published  this  month  by  Scribner.  The  following  de- 
scription of  Queen  Anne ,  who  ruled  England  fnmi 
1702  until  her  death  in  1714,  was  written  by 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlboro,  the  Queen's  adviser 
and  childhood  friend. 

o 

/^.g^.ueen  Anne  had  a  person  and  appear- 
ance not  at  all  ungraceful,  till  she  grew  exceed- 
ing gross  and  corpulent.  There  was  something 
of  majesty  in  her  look,  but  it  was  mixed  with  a 
sudden  and  constant  frown  that  plainly  be- 
trayed a  gloominess  of  soul  and  a  cloudiness  of 
disposition  within. 

Her  memory  was  exceeding  great,  almost  to  a 
wonder,  and  had  these  two  particularities  very 
remarkable  in  it:  that  she  could,  whenever  she 
pleased,  forget  what  others  would  have  thought 
themselves  obliged  by  truth  and  honor  to  re- 
member, and  remember  all  such  things  as  oth- 
ers would  think  it  a  happiness  to  forget.  Indeed, 
she  chose  to  retain  in  it  very  little  besides  cere- 
monies and  customs  of  courts  and  suchlike  in- 
significant trifles. 

Her  friendships  were  flames  of  extravagant 
passion,  ending  in  indifferences  or  aversion.  Her 
love  to  the  prince  seemed  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  to  be  prodigiously  great;  and  great  as  was 
the  passion  of  her  grief,  her  stomach  was 
greater,  for  that  very  day  he  died  she  ate  three 
very  large  and  hearty  meals,  so  that  one  would 
think  that  as  other  persons'  grief  takes  away 
their  appetites,  her  appetite  took  away  her  grief. 

She  loved  fawning  and  adoration,  and  hated 
plain  dealing,  even  in  the  most  important  cases. 
She  hail  a  soul  that  nothing  could  so  effectually 
move  as  flattery  or  fear.  She  had  no  native  gen- 
erosity of  temper,  nor  was  often  known  to  do  a 
handsome  action  either  as  a  reward  oi  as  a 
piece  of  friendship.  The  diligence  and  faithful- 
ness of  a  servant  signified  but  little  with  her, 
where  she  had  no  passion  for  the  person.  In  a 
word,  she  had  little  zeal  for  the  happiness  of 
others  and  at  last  preferred  her  own  humor  and 
passion  before  the  safety  and  happiness  of  her 
own  people  and  of  all  Europe,  which  she  had 
either  not  sense  enough  to  see  or  not  goodness 
enough  to  regard.  Whether  her  memory  will  be 
celebrated  by  posterity  with  blessings  or  curses, 
tim.e  will  show. 


READINGS      M 


lauj^hahlc  "hiti^raphy"  hy  David  Alexander  that 
tried  to  make  Roddenherry  look  like  fuckiii' 
Prometheus,  1  let  myself  get  talked  into  puhlish- 
ini^  the  orif^'inal,  unexpiirgated,  you-read-it-and- 
jiklt^e-tor-yourselt  teleplay,  with  additional  ma- 
terials, and  this  is  my  final  word  on  the  matter. 
If  it  makes  money,  that's  terrific:  1  deserve  it  (a 
lot  more  than  the  creeps  who've  fed  off  my  work 
for  three  decades).  And  if  it  doesn't,  well,  what 
are  the  odds  all  the  hrain-damaged  Trekkies 
wanted  to  hear  the  tnith  anylniw? 

Mayhe  after  all  of  this  I'll  still  suffer  the  Curse 
of  Roddenherry — the  supreme,  overwhelming 
egocentricity  that  could  not  permit  him  to  admit 
that  anyone  else  in  his  mad-gcid  universe  was  ca- 
pable of  grandeur,  oi  expertise,  of  rectitude.  And 
his  hordes  o\  Trekkie  believers,  and  his  pig-sntnit 
associates  who  knew  whence  their  river  of  gold 
flowed,  they  protected  and  buttressed  him. 

Indeed,  if  it  weren't  for  the  money,  for  that 
overflowing  Star  Trek  trough  in  which  the  pig 
snouts  are  dipped  every  day,  no  one  would  give 
a  rat's  ass  if  the  truth  abc:)ut  Roddenherry  and 
the  show  got  tc:)ld.  But  if  you  follow  the  money, 
you  see  that  river  of  gold  flowing  straight  off  the 
Paramount  lot  in  boring  sequel-series  after 
clone-show,  and  you  see  the  merchandisers  and 
the  franchisers  and  the  publicists  and  the  QVC 
hustlers  and  the  bought  critics  like  TV  Guide's 
Jeff  Jarvis,  and  you  see  the  fan-magazine  fanat- 
ics and  the  convention  throwers  and  the  end- 
less weary  biographies  and  the  huge  pseudo- 
hook  franchise  of  useless  Star  Trek  novels 
written  by  a  great  many  writers  who  ought  to 
take  up  flyspeck  analysis  instead  of  littering  the 
best.seller  lists  with  their  pt)or  excuses  for  cre- 
ative effort  (not  to  mention  the  few  really  ex- 
cellent writers  who  ought  to  know  better  but 
have  gulled  themselves  iiito  believing  they're 
writing  those  awful  turd-tomes  out  of  adoles- 
cent affection  for  nothing  nobler  than  a  god- 
damn TV  shoiv,  when  the  truth  is  they're  doing 
it  for  the  money,  just  like  all  the  other  Star  Trek 
barnacles  attached  to  that  lumbering  behe- 
moth); and  you  see  the  venal  liars  and  adulter- 
ers and  con  artists  and  charlatans  and  deluded 
fan-fools  who  have  a  vested  interest  in  keeping 
Star  Trek  sailing  akmg,  and  you  figure,  Ah  what 
the  hell,  Ellison,  let  it  go!  Just  forget  about  it! 

But  if  yoLi  read  all  of  this  book,  1  have  the 
faint  and  joyless  hope  that  at  last,  after  all  this 
time,  you  will  un^lerstand  why  I  despise  the 
mendacicHis  fuckers  who  have  twisted  the  story 
and  retold  it  to  the  glory  of  someone  who  didn't 
deserve  it,  at  the  expense  of  a  writer  who 
worked  his  ass  off  to  create  something  original, 
and  why  it  was  necessary — after  thirty  years — 
to  expend  over  45,000  words  to  justify  bemg 
the  only  person  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who 
won't  let  dene  Roddenherry  rest  in  peace. 


THE  DISCLAIMER 


B\  K(;n  Carlson.  Carlson  read  the  story  in  Febru- 
ary at  Arizona  State  University.  His  collection  of 
stories,  The  Hotel  Eden,  will  he  published  this 
month  hy  W.  W.  Norton. 
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his  is  a  work  of  fiction,  and  any  resem- 
blance to  actual  events,  locales,  or  persons,  liv- 
ing or  dead,  is  merely  coincidental,  except  for 
the  restaurant  1  call  the  Wild  Chicken,  which 
was  a  real  place  actually  called  the  Blue  Bird,  a 
drive-in  fast-food  joint  I  always  drove  past  on 
my  way  to  Debbie  Delucca's  house.  I  loved  the 
Blue  Bird,  all  the  lights  on  late  at  night,  be- 
cause 1  knew  that  I  was  going  to  get  a  cheese- 
burger or  the  vanilla  shake,  so  many  of  which  I 
enjt)yed  with  Debbie  Delucca  herself,  or  alone 
if  I  was  driving  back  late  from  her  house 
wrecked  from  all  the  couch  time  with  her.  The 
couch  time  I  put  in  the  book  was  real  too,  as 
well  as  the  couch,  a  kind  of  overstuffed  nappy 
sofa  with  Debbie's  mother's  big  red  and  blue 
afghan  on  the  back,  a  blanket  that  wanted  to 
get  caught  in  the  gears  and  dragged  into  the 
evening's  activities  quietly  and  inextricably,  a 
beautiful  bold  coverlet  with  a  repeated  pattern 
of  red  geese  against  a  blue  sky.  0(  course  the 
Blue  Bird,  which  I  have  called  the  Wild  Chick- 
en, and  where  1  stood  so  many  midnights  under 
the  fluorescent  lights  picking  red  and  blue 
threads  out  of  my  hair  waiting  for  a  cheeseburg- 
er and  a  vanilla  shake,  is  now  a  Custom  Tile 
Outlet,  a  place  you  can  go  if  you  want  your  fire- 
place to  look  like  the  one  in  any  Hilton. 

I  also  should  add  here  that  Debbie  Delucca's 
house  is  based  on  her  real  house,  a  green-sided 
bungalow  on  the  conier  of  Concord  Street  and 
Eighth  South  that  had  a  long  shallow  porch 
where  1  stood  so  many  nights  whispering  with 
Debbie,  giving  Mrs.  Eisenhour  across  the  street  a 
little  show,  I  suppose,  as  Debbie  and  1  would 
stand  some  nights  for  an  hour  and  some  nights 
two,  saying  good-bye  and  I  love  you  and  I  can't 
believe  I've  met  someone  like  you  and  that  was 
dreamy  in  there  on  the  couch  I  love  you  so 
much,  and  other  direct  dialogue  that  I've  used  in 
the  text  absolutely  verbatim,  probably  the  easiest 
thing  oi  all  the  things  in  this  Ixiok  to  write  be- 
cause everything  we  said  is  alive  within  my  head 
after  all  these  years,  things  actually  uttered  on 
the  chilly  fall  nights  there  on  Concord  Street 
and  Eighth  South,  as  we  twisted  closer,  so  lost 
some  nights  that  time  itself  dissolved  or  col- 
lapsed, disappeared  anyway,  a  phenomenon  I  de- 
scribe better  than  that  in  the  book,  and  a  phe- 
nomenon that  has  not  ciime  round  for  me  since 
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"I'driy  0)1  the  Big  Rock"  and  "Teenagers  at  Sunrise,"  dioramas  huik  arid  p/iotogTti|)/it;ci  /)^  New  York  City  artist  jerakl  Frtini/) 
Uni.  The  photogiaphs  were  on  display  last  December  at  the  Clementine  Gallery  in  New  York  City. 


those  intoxicating  nights  under  the  huge  munifi- 
cent hlessing  of  the  ancient  poplar  tree  in  her 
front  yard,  a  real  tree  that  held  up  the  sky  for  half 
a  mile  in  every  direction,  a  giant  that  dumped  its 
leaves  in  unending  ten-ton  squadrons  that  fell 
like  some  kind  of  perfect  setting  for  us,  a  hack- 
drop,  a  movie — if  it  cotild  give  up  its  ten  millior- 
golden  secrets,  a  hlizzard  of  leaves,  then  we  could 
he  in  love.  That  tree  is  long  gone,  as  the  house  in 
which  Debhie  Delucca  lived  exists  no  longer, 
both  bladed  under  for  the  Interstate  years  ago  so 
that  motorists  now  can  exit  there  at  Eighth 
South  for  easier  access  to  the  airport.  1  put  that 
tree  in  the  book;  it  was  too  big  not  to,  but  it  is  a 
tree  we'll  never  any  of  us  see  again. 

Nothing — no  resemblance  to  actual  events, 
coincidental  or  otherwise — is  going  to  bring 
that  tree  back,  of  Debbie  Delucca,  who  was  my 
close  associate  all  those  years,  the  young  person 
with  whc^m  1  invented  modern  love,  love  as  we 
know  it.  Love  whiih  so  many  people  dabble  in 
today,  but  l^^)  not  study  or  understand  or  allow 
to  course  through  their  veins  like  some  neces- 
sary thing  the  way  that  we  did.  We  were  the 
last  people  to  use  love  right.  Debbie  Delucca  is 
now  Debbie  Delucca  Peterson  somewhere  in 
St.  Clare,  where  she  does  who  knows  what.  I 
can't  imagine,  thougli  I've  tried. 


And  what  am  1  going  to  do,  go  iitto  the 
ShopMart  down  there  and  run  into  her  at  the 
little  lunch  counter  they've  got  over  by  the 
children's  department  as  she  sits  quietly  sipping 
some  chicken  noodle  soup  and  reading  this  very 
book  and  nodding  at  how  accurate  every  won.1 
is — the  things  .she  said,  the  things  I  said  in  re- 
turn? And  I'd  sit  down  beside  her  and  order  a 
vanilla  shake,  not  even  wanting  their  fake  ver- 
sion of  one  of  the  world's  great  treasures,  which 
doesn't  even  have  real  ice  cream  or  real  vanilla, 
btit  wanting  to  say  the  words  the  way  I  did  so 
many  nights  under  the  bright  lights  of  the  Blue 
Bird  Cafe,  vmtilla  shake,  to  ,see  if  she  might  turn 
to  see  who's  talking  like  this,  looking  up  from  a 
book  that  I'm  sorry  now  I  even  wrol(.',  really  sor- 
ry, because  I  see  tor  the  hrst  time  that  you  cari't 
get  anything  back.  No  coincidence  at  some 
lunch  counter  and  twenty  minutes  of  conversa- 
tion with  a  girl  you  once  knew,  some  woman 
sitting  tliere  and  you  know  the  exact  location 
of  every  mole  on  her  boely,  is  going  to  tiiake  one 
thing  in  thi^  real  world  different.  If  you  want 
the  coincidence  where  some  character  based  on 
me  gets  the  amazing  girl  back  and  has  his  heart 
start  again  utider  the  most  beautifi.il  tree  on  the 
continent  after  so  in, my  years,  yoit're  going  lo 
have  to  look  iti  a  book.  ■ 
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ESSAY 


TO\\ARD 
AN  END  OF 
BLACKNESS 

An  argument  for  the 

surrender  of  race  consciousness 

B}'  Jim  Sleeper 
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fast  January,  not  long  after  the 
national  furor  over  the  decision  by  an  Oakland  school  hoard  to  recognize 
"Ehonics,"  I  happened  upon  a  C-SPAN  telecast  of  the  awarding  of  seven 
Congressional  Medals  of  Honor  to  black  World  War  II  veterans,  each  of 
whose  "gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life"  had  been  ignored 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  President  Clinton  strode  across  the  East  Room  of 
the  White  House  to  present  the  medals  to  Vernon  Joseph  Baker,  seventy- 
seven,  the  only  recipient  still  living,  and  to  the  others'  families.  "History 
has  been  made  whole  today,"  the  President  told  the  assembly.  The  hon- 
orees,  he  said,  had  "helped  us  find  a  way  to  become  a  more  just,  more  free 
nation  .  .  .  more  worthy  of  them  and  more  true  to  its  ideals." 

History  has  not  been  made  whole  for  American  blacks,  of  course,  and 
yet  something  almost  archaic  in  the  recipients'  bearing  and  in  the  cere- 
mony itself  reminded  me  that  none  of  us  in  the  younger  generations  can 
say  with  certainty  what  an  American  wholene,ss  might  be  or,  within  any 
such  presumed  wholeness,  w'nat  blackness  and  whiteness  might  mean.  It 
we  have  trouble  thinking  about  race,  possibly  it's  because  we  no  longer 
know  how  to  think  about  America  itself. 

At  least  Second  Lieutenant  Baker  seemed  to  have  less  trouble  fifty-two 
years  ago  than  we  do  now.  In  April  1945,  he  single-handedly  wiped  out 
two  German  machine-gun  nests  in  Viareggio,  Italy,  drew  tire  on  hmiself 
to  permit  the  evacuation  of  wounded  comrades,  and  led  his  segregated 
battalion's  advance  through  enemy  minefields.  Asked  by  reporters  after 
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the  E;ist  Room  (.civiiiony  vvhctlier  he  had  ever  ^ivcn  up  hope  of  winniri) 
tlie  meJal,  he  "soiinJeJ  surprised  .  .  .  as  if  the  question  presumed  arro 
trance,"  said  one  report.  "I  never  thought  about  j^ettin^  it,"  Baker  said 
Asked  why  he  had  joined  the  army  in  tlu-  first  place,  Baker  responded,  "I 
was  a  youn)4  hlack  man  without  a  job."  All,  yes,  ihal.  Prodded  to  commen 
on  ha\int^  risked  his  life  for  his  country  while  in  a  segregated  unit,  he  an 
swered,  "I  was  an  angry  young  man.  We  were  all  angry.  But  we  had  a  jol 
to  do,  and  we  did  it.  .  .  .  My  personal  thoughts  were  that  I  knew  thing; 
would  get  Fetter,  and  I'm  happy  I'm  here  to  see  it." 

Asked  what  the  ceremony  meant  to  her,  Arlene  Fox,  widow  of  Firs 
Lieutenant  John  Fox,  who  died  in  haly  in  1944,  said,  'i  think  it's  morq 

than  just  what  it  meani 
to  this  fatnily.  I  think  i 
sends  a  message  .  .  .  tha 
when  a  man  does  hi 
duty,  his  color  isn't  im 
portant." 

Even  iti  the  prime  o 
their  anger,  Baker  anc 
Fox,  as  well  as  the  blacl 
leaders  and  writers  of  thei 
generation,  such  as  A 
Philip  Randolph,  Bayarc 
Rust  in,  Richaril  Wright 
and  Ralph  Fdlison,  (.lid  no 
urge  the  importance  o 
color  as  much  as  theij 
found  color  imposed  o 
I  hem  m  ways  that  af 
fronted  something  ii 
I  hem  that  wasn't  "of  col 
or"  at  all.  Proud  thougt 
they  were  of  what  black 
had  endured  and  woulc 
overcome  (as  Bake 
"ktiew"  they  would),  the^ 
believed,  before  tnost  o 
the  rest  of  us,  ihiii  .iliei'  a  long  dalliaiue  with  a  white  manifest  destiny  th( 
American  republic  would  recognize  no  black  or  white  sanction  from  God 
In  Baker's  black  92nd  Infantry  Division,  in  Randolph's  Brotherhood  o 
Sleeping  C^ar  Porleis,  and  in  cmintless  churches,  blacks  fi)und  it  withii 
tluansc-lves  to  tn-al  a  society  lorn  by  racism  not  as  inherently,  eternall 
ilainiud  bui  as  nex'ert heless  worth  joining  and  redeeming.  Blacks  wh( 
thought  ami  ;k  led  that  way  shared  with  whites  an  important  belief:  not,  alas 
a  consensus  ihai  lae  ism  was  wrong  but  a  ileep  certainty  that,  despite  it,  the' 
were  all  bound  passionately  to  the  promise  of  the  nation. 

Bui  wbai  was  that  promise.'  It  seems  a  long  time  now  since  the  Smoth 
vvs  Broilu'i's  crooned  "The  Lord  is  coloiblind"  lo  what  CBS  must  have  as 
suined  was  a  reasonably  le't  ejit  ive  nation. il  audieiue  in  the  late  1960s.  To 
da\  m.in\'  ol  us  would  lliink  sik  b  an  .luduiut-  nane  or  liypoc  lil  ical,  it  tio 
rai.  isi ;  II  is  almosi  as  il  any  assert  ion  that  culor  isn't  important  insults  wha 
has  tome  to  be  known  as  black  piide.  Il  is  almosi  as  if  we  fear  that  if  rac( 
losi  all  weigbl  in  oui  social  ei|ualions  or  disappi'aied  enlirely  through  in 
len.K  lal  mariiages  and  olfspiing,  we  would  have  nothing  of  \alue  to  say  o 
gi\'e  to  one  another.  Tlu-  problem  is  ik  iI  ibat  rat  ism  has  grown  stronger;  i 
is  that  American  civic  life  has  become  weaker — atid  not  primarily  becaus< 
o\  racism.  If  we  find  it  difficult  to  say  that  a  black  per.son's  color  isn't  im 
liort.inl,  ibai  is  because'  we  no  longer  know  how  to  say  that  being  at 
"Amei.n. an"  is  mipoii.ini  mipoiiant  enough  to  transcend  racial  identity 
in  a  classroom,  m  a  |ur\  room,  or  at  the  ]iolls. 

/'/ii)(iit;i(i|)/i\  /i\  I'll  /u'('ii/Mi(,i;7ii(iii  l'l\i)Ui.  /nun  i>l;u  k  m  Aiik-iioi,  jtithlishcd  hy  W .  W 
Nintnn.   llw  />/i(i(i)s  were  mi  (/(s/)/(i\  this  u'/?iU'i  ai  the  Lcicii  (  hillcry  in  New  Yiirk  (.Aty. 
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"An  individual's  moral  character  is  formed  hy  narrative  and  culture," 
vrites  the  sociologist  Alan  Wtilfe.  "Contracts  between  us  are  not  enforced 
-)\  laws  or  economic  incentives;  people  adhere  to  social  contracts  when 
hey  feel  that  behind  the  contract  lies  a  credible  story  of  who  they  are  and 
\hy  their  fates  are  linked  to  those  of  others."  But  what  is  America's  story, 
vhen  Vernon  Baker's  and  Arlene  Fox's  descendants  can  climb  to  the  very 
•ummit  of  the  American  Mt.  Parnassus  only  to  find  there  Dick  Morris, 
s'iuuty  Fair,  Dennis  Rodman,  Time  Warner  Inc.,  and  a  retinue  of  dancing 
Pollsters?  The  old  Americaii  story  of  white  manifest  destiny,  thankfully 
ume,  was  coherent  enough  to  give  blacks  enough  moral  footing  and  trac- 
ion  to  undo  its  moral  affronts.  By  comparison,  our  new  stories  (the  space 
shuttle  Challengerl  Forrest  Gumfi?  curricular  gardens  of  multicultural  de- 
■ight?)  are  incoherent — much  like  Bill  Clinton,  truly  a  man  of  our  time. 
,n  1963,  James  Baldwin  wondered  aloud  why  any  black  American  would 
.vant  "to  be  integrated  into  a  burning  house."  Obviously,  he  was  not 
proposing  resegregation.  What,  then?  How  were  black 

F^  Americans  to  think  about  themselves?  Baldwin's  emigra- 

i  tion  to  France  left  the  question  open.  And  so  have  we  all. 

or  a  short  while  twenty  years  ago,  Alex  Haley's  Roots  seemed  to  of- 
fer an  answer.  Turning  on  an  intrepid  black  American's  report  of  an  as- 
tonishing encounter  with  his  African  past,  it  promised  to  weave  a  recov- 
:red,  emblematic  black  story  into  the  American  national  narrative,  whose 
[promise,  whatever  it  was,  would  become  more  coherent  for  resolving  the 
contradictions  in  its  black  story  line.  The  story  of  Ha- 
ley's story  is  worth  retracing,  because  Roots  wound  up 
demonstrating  both  that  blackness  has  no  reliable 
myth  of  its  own  and  that  the  summit  of  the  American 
Parnassus  is  bare. 

Published  late  in  1976,  Roots  became  the  next 
year's  top  nonfiction  bestseller  (selling  some  1.5  mil- 
lion copies  in  one  year)  after  a  record  130  million 
Americans  saw  the  twelve-hour  ABC  miniseries  it 
inspired.  At  least  250  colleges  began  offering  credit 
courses  based  significantly  on  Roots.  Travel  agencies 
packaged  back-to-Africa  "Roots"  tours.  Even  before 
TV  had  anointed  Haley,  1  watched  him  tell  a  rapt 
audience  of  Harvard  undergraduates,  many  of  them 
black,  of  his  meeting  with  the  griot,  or  oral  histori- 
an, of  a  village  in  Gambia  from  which,  Haley  said, 
his  ancestor  Kunta  Kinte  had  been  abducted  to 
America  in  1767.  When  he  noted,  as  he  had  in  the 
book,  that  the  griot  "had  no  way  in  the  world  to 
know  that  [his  story's  particulars]  had  just  echoed  what  I  had  heard  all 
through  my  boyhood  years  on  my  grandma's  front  porch  in  Henning, 
Tennessee,"  there  were  gasps,  and  then  the  packed  Quincy  House  din- 
ing hall  was  awash  in  tears. 

With  this  unprecedented  return  by  a  black  American  to  the  scene  of 
the  primal  crime  against  his  West  African  forebears — "an  astonishing  teat 
of  genealogical  detective  work,"  Doubleday's  original  dust  jacket  had 
called  it — the  long,  tortuous  arc  of  black  dispossession  and  yearning  for  a 
historic  reckoning  seemed,  at  last,  to  cc^ne  home.  Roots  wasn't  just  Ha- 
ley's own  story;  it  was  "a  symbolic  history  of  a  people,"  he  told  a  British 
reporter  who  raised  doubts  about  its  accuracy.  "1,  we,  need  a  place  called 
Eden.  My  people  need  a  Pilgrim's  Rock." 

Indeed  they  did.  The  sudden  lurch  toward  integration  in  the  1960s  had 
disrupted  old  black  coping  strategies,  scrambling  the  coordinates  of  an  un- 
easy racial  coexistence  and  confounding  piou .  hopes  tor  a  smooth  transi- 
tion to  the  integration  envisioned  by  so  many  of  Baker  and  Fox's  genera- 
tion. Some  white-ethnic  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews,  who  had  resisted 
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their  own  ;i>siinilalion  into  Aiit;lo-Saxiin  norms,  now  intensified  the  siih 
cultural  revivals  ot  "unineltahle  ethnics."  Responding  to  these  assertiims 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  equally  unsettlin}^  prospect  t)t  hiack  dissolu- 
tion info  whiteness  through  integration,  a  retaliatory  black  parochialism 
surfaced  in  public  life  for  the  first  time  in  decades,  assailing  blacks  whom 
it  deemed  too  accoininodatmL:  and  forcing  even  assimilationist  whites  to 
acknowledge  their  owii  hyphenated  Americanism. 

Appearing  amid  the  contusion.  Roots  at  first  startled,  then  relieved,  pes-  't 
simists  on  both  sides  of  the  color  line.  By  the  grace  of  Haley's  pilgrimage, 
it  seemed,  blacks  cinild  recover  and  share  the  true  story  of  their  disposses- 
sion. His  mythopoetic  triumph  tugged  at  people's  hearts,  strengthening 
hopes  for  a  decorous  pluralism  of  peoples  and  a  decent  integration  of  per- 
sons. Americans  ot  all  colors  were  rransfi.xed,  even  as  charges  emerged 
that  Haley  had  taken  too  many  folkloric  and  fictional  liberties  with  mate- 
rial he'd  claimed  was  historically  true.  (He  settled  t)ut  of  court  for 
$650,000  with  author  1  larold  Courlander,  passages  of  whose  novel  The 
African  Haley  had  pretty  much  ctipied.)  Yet  while  Roots  was  denounced  as 
a  scholarly  "fraud"  by  the  historian  Oscar  Handlin,  it  was  defended  as  an 
irresistible  historical  novel  and  pedagogical  tool  by  other  historians, 
including  David  Brion  Davis,  who  told  the  New  York  Times,  "We  all  need 
certain  myths  about  the  past,  and  one  must  remember  how  much  in  the 
myths  about  the  Pilgrims  t)r  the  immigrants  coming  here  has  been  re- 
versed." Haley  received  a  "special"  Pulitzer  Prize  and  a  rare  "Citation  of 
Merit"  from  a  National  Book  Awards  panel.  ABC  produced  a  second 
miniseries,  Roots;  The  Next  Generations,  based  on  his  new  book  Search, 
which  chronicled  his  family's  later  tribulations  and  triumphs,  including 
Haley's  own  work  on  The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X.  "Now,  as  before," 
wrote  Frank  Rich  in  Time,  "Roots  occupies  a  special  place  in  the  history  of 
our  mass  culture:  it  has  the  singular  power  to  reunite  all  Americans,  black 
and  white,  with  their  separate  and  collective  pasts." 

Today  Root.s  is  seldom  mentioned.  The  History  Channel's  twentieth- 
aiiniversary  broadcast  in  February  was  little  remarked  by  viewers  or  print 
commentators.  The  bot)k  is  still  in  stores — Doubleday  calls  it  "art  impor- 
tant title  on  the  Dell  backlist" — but  it's  not  much  read  in  college  or  high 
school  courses.  Few  books  on  American  racial  matters  mention  Haley 
(who  died  in  1992).  "RootsV  laughs  the  black  religion  scholar  C.  Eric  Lin- 
coln. "It's  disappeared!  Alex  Haley  was  my  friend,  and  I  can  tell  you,  he 
was  a  journeyman  freelance  writer,  not  a  political  writer  or  historian.  He 
was  given  a  status  he  didn't  expect." 

Root.s"'s  virtual  disappearance  can't  be  explained  with  the  observation 
that  it  acctimplished  its  mission  by  transformiiig  the  consciousness  of  a 
generation.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  that  Root.s  shortchanged  women  by 
portraying  them  as  passive  helpmates;  Haley's  misconstruals  have  been  re- 
dressed by  Alice  Walker,  Toni  Morrison,  Maya  Angelou,  and  others. 
What  drained  Root.s  of  its  power  with  blacks  as  well  as  whites  was  a  disillu- 
sionment in  at  least  three  dimensions.  First,  Haley  idealized  an  Africa  and 
a  blackness  that  had  beeii  so  overwhelmed  (indeed,  defined)  by  European 
in\'asion  that  they  flourished  oiily  as  negations  of  whiteness.  Second,  so 
complete  was  this  sLibmergence  that  Haley  him.self  idealized  American 
blacks'  white  abductors,  if  only  imiMicitly,  by  telling  blacks'  own  story  in 
Western  terms.  In  doing  so  he  met  his  third  pitfall:  he  tried  to  skirt  West- 
ern mythology's  tragic  sense  of  life  by  telling  an  upbeat  story  for  the  mass 
market.  Roots  became  the  next  "myth  for  a  day,"  turning  immense  histori- 
cal pain  into  immense  profit.  That  was  what  slavery  had  done,  and  it  was 
what  Roots  was  meant  to  counter.  But  Haley's  TV-friendly,  docudramatic 
tale  of  black  dispo.s.session  subtly  reinforced  the  moral  neutrality  of  classi- 
cal liberalism,  where  markets  are  stronger  than  myths  and  history  is  not  so 
much  falsified  as  tamed. 

In  Africa,  Haley  depicted  a  precolonial  Eden  that  hadn't  existed,  creat- 
ed his  account  i^i  Kunta  Kinte's  youth  there  more  out  of  current  anthro- 
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hology  than  history,  paired  all  ot  this  with  the  tale  ot  his  own  conununion 
Ivith  village  elders  in  fiostcolonial  Gambia,  and  inflated  black  Americans' 
'xpectations  of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  past  and  present.  For  American 
jilacks,  there  was  no  there  there:  "Whatever  Africans  share,"  writes  the 
Ijhanaian  intellectual  Kwame  Anthony  Appiah,  "we  do  not  have  a  ctim- 
Inon  traditional  culture,  common  languages,  a  common  religious  or  con- 
;eptiial  vocabulary.  .  .  .  [W]e  do  not  even  belong  to  a  common  race  .  .  ." 
jVhen  Americans  making  visits  inspired  by  Haley's  epiphanies  got  past 
heir  African  hosts,  they  found  strangers  as  indifferent  or  hostile  to  them 
IS  "fellow  whites"  in  my  grandparents'  native  Lithuania  might  he  to  me 
vere  1  to  visit  there  now — strangers  who  may  resemble  me  racially  but 
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whose  religion,  myths,  and  current  interests  have  little  in  common  with 
chose  of  my  Jewish  "tribe,"  which  they  drove  out  or  exterminated  in  the 
1940s.  American  Afrocentrists  (and  liberal  whites)  seeking  a  romantic, 
Pan-African  foil  to  a  racist  America  found  the  same  'ethnic  cleansing"  fu- 
riously under  way  in  Nigeria,  Rwanda,  Zaire,  and  the  Sudan.  The  very 
designation  "black"  was  no  more  useful  a  moral,  political,  or  cultural  iden- 
tification than  is  "white"  in  Lithuania  or  the  Balkans. 

"Blackness"  did  have  tine  use:  as  a  foil  to  whiteness.  It  is  hard  to  exag- 
gerate— yet  hard  for  some  blacks  to  acknowledge — how  overwhelming 
was  the  European  presence  in  Africa.  Even  the  work  of  such  celebrated 
Pan-African  writers  as  Wole  Soyinka  and  Chinua  Achehe  presupposes 
what  Appiah  calls  "the  recognition  that  a  specifically  African  identity  be- 
gan as  the  product  of  a  European  gaze."  They  write  and  are  read  alnnist 
exclusively  in  English  and  French.  Some  apparently  indigenous  African 
traditions  were  concocted  in  response  to,  antl  sometimes  with  the  tactical 
support  of,  white  colonizers,  and  in  order  to  construct  so-called  national- 
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lihcrdtion  niovoincnt^.  Africans  had  lo  Jcvisc  "nation.il"  iJcntiries  witl 
Eumpean  military,  economic,  philosophical,  and  linj^uistic  tools. 

For  Americans,  especially,  the  tie  to  Africa  proved,  in  the  words  ot  thcj 
black  economist  and  social  critic  Clenn  Loiiry,  "an  empty  hope,  all  rem-i 
nants  ani.1  echoes."  American  Mack  luminaries  who  pursued  those  echoesi 
only  to  tall  tor  Atrican  dictators'  charms  mif^ht  do  well  to  heed  the  black 
writer  Albert  Murray's  comment  last  year  cm  C-SPAN  that  the  Jefferson-, 
ian  idea  that  all  are  equal  didn't  come  horn  Africa,  where  others  were  alsc 
enslaved.  The  blacks  on  the  Underground  Railroad  "weren't  trying  to  get] 
back  to  the  tribal  lite  in  Africa  .  .  .  they  have  no  birthrights  anywhere  in 
the  workl  except  in  America."  Black  Americans'  only  coherent  memories 
and  myths  begin  in  the  holds  of  the  slave  ships  to  which  other  Africans 
had  consigned  them — a  point  that  haunted  Maya  Angelou  I 

Bon  a  visit  to  Ghana,  as  she  wondered  whether  some  of  her  m 
hosts'  ancestors  had  arranged  to  sell  her  own. 
y  assigning  two  white  men  to  kidnap  Kunta  Kinte,  Haley  wasn'tjlia, 
just  distorting  African  history  (in  which  the  majority  of  slaves  were  cap 
tured  and  ,st)ld  to  whites  by  blacks);  he  was  juggling  European  archetypes, 
borrowing  Western  literary  themes  meant  to  appeal  to  whites  as  well  as 
blacks.  He  formulated  sub-Saharan  Africa's  diffuse  cultural  attitudes  into  fe 
a  Western  myth  of  "exile"  or  "pilgrimage"  for  a  black  American  audience 
that  had  internalized  such  notions  from  the  Old  Testament  and  for  othei^si 
Americans  who  needed  to  understand,  in  both  Christian  and  Enlighten 
ment  terms,  what  their  own  forebears  had  perpetrated  or  suborned.  But 
the  African  slaves  hai.1  r\o  signs  that  an  African  god  was  punishing  them 
for  their  sins  with  an  exile  like  that  of  the  Jews,  or  blessing  their  "errand 
intt)  the  wilderness"  like  that  ot  the  Puritans.  Roots  wasn't  a  product  of  its 
protagonists'  own  mother  culture;  it  was  the  work  of  a  thoroughly  West 
ern.  Christian,  American  writer  who  took  as  much  from  Hebrews  and  Pu 
ritans  as  from  Africans.  The  novel  is  a  Western  account  of  a  monstrous 
Western  crime — a  crime  only  acciirding  to  Western  religious  and  political 
standards  that  triumphed  later  to  abolish  slavery,  as  no  African  authority 
had  done  and  as  the  Sudan  hasn't  done  yet. 

Tlie  inmy,  of  course,  is  that  the  Western  Enlightenment  principles  that  kh 
supported  African  colonial  liberation  failed  to  prevent  colonialism  in  the 
first  place.  And  the  ghastly,  bloody  misadventures  in  Europe  since  1914  bn 
remind  us  that  Western  "values"  often  only  ratchet  up  the  human  struggle 
with  evil  into  unprecedented  levels  of  barbarity.  Even  the  notion  that 
skin  color  is  destiny  derives  from  the  ignorant  scientific  and  cultural  prej- 
udices that  draped  nineteenth-century  ELiropean  imperialist  states  in  all  la 
their  clanking,  blundering  glory. 

If  there  is  any  glory  for  the  West  in  all  this,  it  lies  not  in  Western  power' 
but  in  Western  thought,  which  projects  triumphs  out  ot  tragedies  and 
which,  for  all  its  misu.ses,  nouri.shes  the  capacity  for  rational  self-contra- 
diction that  alone  has  put  such  words  as  "democracy,"  "liberation,"  and 
"human  rights"  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  peoples  on  all  five  conti- 
nents. The  West's  true  Eden  is  not  Haley's  bucolic  Atrican  village  but  the 
garden  in  which  a  serpent  corrupted  two  human  beings  with  the  apple  of 
knowledge.  Haley's  distortions — like  those  o\  countless  Western  writers 
before  him — misrepresented  the  West  as  much  as  they  did  Africa.  When 
people  oi  any  coK)r  imagine  their  origins  as  racially  pure  and  their  heroes  %, 

u'ink  from  the  tragic  Western  truth  rooted  in|  If... 


as  morally  infallible,  they 
the  story  ot  The  Fall. 

They  also  misunderstand  that  if  the  West  has  any  hope  of  improving  on 
its  work,  that  hope  is  in  America.  Rui>ts  shiiwed,  yet  could  not  quite  pro- 
claim, that  blacks  bn)ught  as  slaves  into  the  American  national  experiment 
were  ,so  thoroughly  Liprooted  from  African  sources  that  they  were  obliged  to 
accept — for  lack  of  anything  else — the  transcending  liberal  and  Christian 
promises  ot  their  newfound  land.  Blacks  internalired  those  promises  and  re 
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learsed  their  implementation  long  before  Vernon  Baker  joined  the  92nd 
Infantry  Division  in  Italy.  Precisely  because  they  had  not  chosen  to  join  this 
.ociety,  could  not  dominate  it,  and  could  not  leave  it,  they  had  the  highest 
'ossible  stakes  in  redeeming  its  oft-stated,  oft-violated  ideal. 

In  that  sense,  surely,  blacks  became,  for  better  or  worse,  the  most 
American"  of  us  all.  In  a  nation  born  of  fraught  departures,  clean  breaks, 
nd  fresh  starts  on  new  frontiers,  they  had  to  construct  their  moral  uni- 
erse,  again  in  the  words  of  Glenn  Loury,  "almost  out  of  nothing,  almost 
leroically,  in  the  cauldron  of  slavery.  Or,  as  my  friend  Nathan  Huggins 
nuts  it,  'We're  not  an  alien  population,  we're  the  alienated  population. 
Ve're  after  getting  our  birthright.  We're  the  son  who  hasn't  been  ac- 
knowledged.' See,  that  binds  you.  You  can't  turn  back  from  it.  Part  of 
/hat  I  want  is  an  acknowledgment  of  my  place,  my  legitimacy,  my  be- 
onging."  The  special  depth  of  this  need  is  what  makes  blacks  "America's 
aetaphor,"  as  Richard  Wright  called  them — moral  witnesses  to  a  self- 
reating  America,  as  well  as  the  country's  harshest,  sometimes  most  ni- 
lilist,  assailants. 

No  wonder  whites  at  first  felt  relieved  by  the  Roots  stciry:  it  had  an  end- 
ng  happy  enough  to  make  whites  as  well  as  blacks  feel  better  about  them- 
elves.  Although  Haley  didn't  make  much  of  the  point  in  the  book,  white 
\mericans  had  responded  to  black  fortitude  and  resistance  not  only  with 
ross  burnings  and  guns  but  with  the  Abolitionist  crusade,  the  great  peda- 
ogical  project  that  sent  W.E.B.  Du  Bois  and  hundreds  of  New  England 
Ichoolteachers  South  during  and  after  Reconstruction  to  "uplift"  freed 
laves.  Despite  all  of  their  cruelties,  condescensions,  and  overweening 
noral  self-regard,  white  Americans  participated  in  a  civil-rights  move- 
nent  that  combined  black  Baptist  communalism  with  a  race-transcen- 
lent.  New  England  Calvinist  theology  of  personal  responsibility  and  justi- 
ication  by  a  faith  beyond  color. 

So,  if  there  was  any  real  nobility  in  Haley's  effort  to  weave  blacks  more 
'ividly  into  the  American  tapestry — to  make  Kunta  Kinte  a  mythic 
\merican  like  Paul  Revere — it  consisted  of  the  tragic  but  potentially  re- 
lemptive  fact  that  the  author  had  to  use  the  abductors'  language  and 
netaphysical  looms.  If  Roots  hasn't  helped  a  new  generation  of  American 
/lacks  to  fit  itself  into  the  national  tapestry,  we  must  find  something  else 
hat  can,  for  separating  the  black  thread  would  harm  all  of  us  even  more 
han  hiding  it  deep  in  the  weave,  as  we've  done  in  the  past.  Even  Louis 
'arrakhan  knows  this,  no  matter  how  strenuously  he  insists  on  the  sepa- 
atist  claims  of  the  Nation  of  Islam.  Not  for  nothing  did  he  hold  his 
narch  on  the  Washington  Mall,  amid  all  those  white  monuments,  rather 
han  in  the  part  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  that  the  enthusiasts  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Elijah  Muhammad,  once  designated  as  the  provi- 
sional seat  of  the  Republic  of  New  Africa.  Had  Farrakhan 
gone  there,  many  fewer  black  men  would  have  followed. 
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Roots  failed  to  forestall  the  ascendancy  of  Farrakhan  not  only 
)ecause  Haley  dissembled  about  Africa  and  juggled  tragic  Western  myths 
o  tell  a  black  story  but  also  because  those  myths  are  losing  their  traction 
igainst  the  forces  of  a  global  market  that  employs  the  techniques  of  mass 
narketing  to  guarantee  the  liquidity  of  collective  amnesia.  The  relentless 
ogic  of  the  market  overwhelms  not  only  the  worst  racist  pretensions, 
vhite  as  well  as  black,  but  also  the  best  American  civic  cultural  traditions. 
I^ommitments  to  reason,  individual  rights,  and  freedom  of  contract  aren't 
Eurocentric"  ruses  meant  to  co-opt  and  subordinate  nonwhites;  they  em- 
lody  historic  human  gains,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  abandon  them  for  fan- 
asies  of  racial  destiny. 

When  Vernon  Baker  said,  "1  knew  things  would  get  better,"  surely  he 
lid  not  think  they  would  get  "blacker"  in  the  sen'^e  that  blacks  would  be- 
:ome  so  protective  of  blackness  that  whites'  enthusiasm  at  the  prospect  of 
3olin  Powell's  running  for  president  would  engender  marked  black  am- 
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hivalcnce  aKuit  it.  Nor,  surely,  Jul  Baker's  "better"  char.icteri:e  extenuat- 
ed rationalizations  ot  Ebonics,  H^n^sta-rap  celebrations  of  black  self-im- 
molation, or  widespread  black  support  for  O.  J.  Simpson's  acquittal  and 
the  "black"  jurisprudence  and  episteinoloj^y  in\'oked  to  excuse  it. 

Simdarly,  when  Arlene  Fox  said,  "When  a  man  does  his  duty,  his  col- 
or isn't  important,"  she  was  not  applauding  some  recent  efforts  to  rede- 
tine  "duty"  in  ways  that  make  one's  skin  color  one's  destiny  all  over 
again.  Three  years  ago,  while  defending  race-norming  in  college  admis- 
sions and  a  dizzying  array  of  campus  "diversity"  programs  that  transform 
everyoiie  with  a  dark  skin  into  a  walking  placard  for  disadvantage,  Rut- 
gers University  president  Francis  Lawrence  slid,  infamously,  into  lingo 
about  blacks'  "genetic  hereditary  background."  It  was  an  all  too  emblem 
atically  liberal  Freudian  slip,  born  of  believing  that  the  best  way  to  over- 
come racism's  legacies  is  to  create  separate,  remedial  tracks  for  black: 
while  denying  that  one  is  doing  anything  of  the  sort  by  enshrining  and| 

embellishii-ig  disparities  as  cultur 
al  "differences." 

On  the  other  hand:  Colin  Pow- 
ell could  yet  become  president,  and 
Oprah  Winfrey  could  own  a  movie; 
studio;  black  candidates  keep  win- 
ning in  white-majority  districts, 
and  more  blacks  and  nonblacks  are 
marrying,  which  explains  why 
many  of  the  novels  in  black  book 
stores  are  about  multiracial  rela- 
tionships. Many  blacks,  in  fact, 
have  anticipated  and  met  a  chal-; 
lenge  now  facing  everyone  else  in! 
the  country;  we  are  all  being  "ab- 
ducted" from  our  ancient  ethnic 
moorings  by  powerful  currents  we 
no  longer  control  or  fully  compre-i 
hend.  Thanks  significantly  to 
blacks,  who  started  from  "nothing 
ness"  here,  other  Americaris  have  a 
better  start  on  what  now  has  be- 
come a  more  general  problem.  Eu 
ropeans  sometimes  say  that  white  Americans  walk  and  talk  "black."  Tlie  ob- 
servation tits  neatly  with  the  feeling  among  some  Africans  that  black 
Americans  are  not  "black"  at  all.  America  needs  blacks  iiot  because  it  needs 
blackness  but  because  it  needs  what  they've  learned  on  their  long  way  out  of 
blackness — v\hat  others  ot  us  have  yet  to  learn  on  the  journeys  we  need  tc 
take  out  ot  whiteness. 

Ftir  all  its  wrong  turns  and  dead  ends,  the  quest  by  black  Americans  toi 
acknowledgment  and  belonging  in  our  natiorial  life  is  the  most  powerful 
epic  ot  unreqLiited  love  in  the  history  of  the  world.  "Atrocentrism,"  Ger- 
akl  Early  has  written,  "is  a  historiography  ot  decline,  like  the  mythic  epic 
ot  the  [lost,  antebellum]  South.  The  tragedy  is  that  black  people  fail  to  see 
their  'Americanization'  as  one  of  the  greatest  human  triumphs  oi  the  past 
500  years."  Even  it  every  broken  heart  could  be  mended  and  every  theft  oi 
opportunity  be  redressed,  there  would  remain  a  black  community  of  mem- 
ory, loss,  and  endurance.  Yet  the  country's  special  debt  to  blacks  cannot 
be  paid  by  anything  less  than  an  inclusion  that  brings  the  iniplosion  oi 
the  identity  ot  blackness — and,  with  it,  ot  whiteness.  The  most  that 
blacks  can  expect  ot  the  rest  ot  us  (and  the  most  that  Vernon  Baker  and 
Arlene  Fox  have  expected)  is  that  we  will  embrace  and  judge  blacks — arid 
let  ourscKes  in  turn  be  embraced  and  judged  by  them — as  individual  fel 
low  participants  in  oLir  common  national  experiment.  As  brothers,  some 
used  to  say.  ■ 
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JILhis  month,  in  a  confer- 
ence room  in  midtown  Manhattan,  some  measure  of 
our  humanity  will  be  put  to  trial  when  Garry  Kas- 
parov, the  world  chess  champion,  sits  down  for  a  re- 
match with  Deep  Blue,  IBM's  chess-playing  computer, 
which  he  narrowly  defeated  in  a  match  last  year.  If  the 
game  indeed  presents  a  test  of  our  humanity,  it  is  one 
that  is  part  of  a  long  and  anxious  tradition.  From  John 
Henry's  fatal  victory  over  a  steam-powered  mining 
machine  to  the  square-root  showdowns  between  pre- 
cocious mathematicians  and  first-generation  calcula- 
tors, the  only  instinct  that  has  proved  more  consis- 
tently human  than  our  drive  to  invent  tools  has  been 
our  need  to  demonstrate  our  superiority  over  them. 

What,  then,  is  at  stake  in  the  match?  If  Kasparov 
loses,  are  we  all  somehow  diminished?  Will  humanity 
have  been  defeated  by  its  own  machines  or,  having 
had  the  wit  to  program  a  triumphant  computer,  will 
we  once  again  declare  the  supremacy  of  our  inventive 
genius  and  so  give  to  the  loss  the  name  of  victory? 

In  the  hope  of  analyzing  the  anxiety  that  at- 
tends this  contest.  Harper's  Magazine  invited  four 
humans  to  lunch — that  very  human  invention — to 
discuss  our  machines,  ourselves,  and  the  post-Deep 
Blue  future. 
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The  Idllinvint^  ftirum  is  based  oti  a  discussiim  held  at  Sax'oy,  a  rcstaurani  in  New  York  City. 

jack  I  Uli  sc'7'rc'ti  as  moderaun. 

lAcK  IlITT 
is  a  enntrihuiiuf:,  editur  aj  I  l.irpcr's  M.i^a:inc. 

lAMI-S  \\.\l\l\ 

is  the  aiahor  oj  Atrcr  Tliou^lit:  The  Computer  C,"li;illcn^c  to  Hiiniaii  Int(.-lli<j;ence. 

He'  (.s  ii  jormer  manaf^er  at  Thinkin^i  Machines  Corporation. 

\).\\\[n:\-.\MRurhK 

is  a  professor  oj  annpnter  science  at  Yale  University  and  an  adjunct  jellow  at  the  Manhattan  Institute. 

I  le  is  the  atithor  o/Thc  Muse  in  the  Machine:  C^umpiiterizinfi;  the  Poetry 

nil  hiinan  Thought  and  19^):  The  Lost  World  of  the  Fair. 

Drawing,'  Lite,  his  n\emoir  of  survivino  an  attack  /i\  the  Unahomher,  will  he  published  this  summer. 

JARC1N  lanip;r 

is  a  computer  scientist,  composer,  visual  artist,  and  author.  He  coined  the  term  "virtual  reality" 

and  founded  the  xvorld' s  first  virtual-reality  company.  He  is  currently  a  visiting  artist  at  the 

New  York  IJnii'crsity  Interactive  Telecommunicati(m  Protri-am. 

t:nARLKSSlKBERT 

is  a  poet  and  journcdist  whose  essays  have  appeared  in  1  larjierV  Magazine. 

His  book  Wickerhy:  An  LJrhan  Pastoral  will  be  published  next  winter. 


ASSAULTS  ON  CUJR  SPFCIALNESS 

JACK  IllTT:  In  Fehruary  1996,  in  Philadelphia,  the 
world  chess  champion,  Garry  Kasj^iarov,  played 
a  siX'jL^ame  chess  match  against  a  computer 
namcLi  Deep  Blue.  Although  Deep  Blue  won 
the  hrst  L;anie,  heatinjj;  Kasparov  in  thirty-seven 
moves,  Kasparov  came  hack  to  win  the  match 
4-2.  The  competition  seemed  to  catch  the  puh- 
lic's  imaL;ination  in  unusual  ways,  to  stir  hopes 
an^l  tears  that  v\ere  sometimes  han.1  tor  us  to  ar- 
ticulate. Why  do  you  think  we  were  so  ohsesseel 
with  this  match.' 

JAMES  RAILHV:  We've  heen  tau,ij;ht  tor  centuries 
that  rational  thou^iit  is  the  heij^ht  ot  human 
achiexement  an^l  that  chess  rs  the  ultim.ite  ex- 
pression ot  rational  thoui;ht.  People  playiiiL; 
chess  are  supposedly  people  at  their  mental 
i'lest.  So  It  makes  sense  that  we'd  he  intrii^uei^l 
hy  the  prospect  ot  a  machine  hearini;  a  human 
at  such  a  supposedly  lotty  pursuit. 

nAVlD  C'.ELERNTliR:  And  chess  itself  is  intrinsically 
fascinating'.  Pm  not  a  ^ooi.!  chess  player,  hut  1 
can't  help  noticing  that  it  holds  a  certain  al- 
lure. There  are  many  writers  and  artists  who 
h,i\e  fallen  un^ler  its  sway,  |-ieo|ile  like  KLircel 
Ouchami^  ani.1  VkKlimir  Nahoko\',  who  spent 
hiitjje  ]ieriods  ot  their  lives  completely  ohsessed 
with  the  ,t,'ame. 

IlITT:  Much  ot  the  reaction  to  the  match  in  the 
press,  and  from  people  1  spoke  to,  w;is  one  ot 
anxiety.  The  tact  that  Peep  Blue  defeated  Kas- 
paro\-  in  the  first  i;ame  of  the  match  and  the 
prospect  that  a  new  aiul  impioxed  \ersion  of 


Deep  Blue  mi^ht  win  the  rematch  that's  sched- 
uled for  this  May — those  are  developments  that 
many  people  have  found  personally  threaten- 
ing!;. Why  is  that.' 

CHARLES  SIEBERT:  There  is  a  perception  that  our 
specialnes.s — our  humannes.s — has  heen  taking 
it  on  the  chin  a  lot  lately.  It  seems  that  every 
day  in  the  daily  paper  there's  another  assault  on 
the  essence  ot  what  a  human  heinj,'  is.  We  find 
out  chimps  are  98  jiercent  the  same  DNA  as  we 
are.  A  sheep  is  clonei.1,  and  people  hej^in  to 
think  that  this  is  all  we  are,  ;in  assemhlage  of 
hiological  juices — line  them  up  the  rif^ht  way, 
and  we  can  he  reproduced.  And  so  there's  a 
tendency  with  this  chess  match  to  say,  "Oh  no, 
not  this  too!"  It's  part  ot  our  larijer  sense  ot  an 
assault  on  our  specialness. 

jARiiN  LANIER:  People  have  an  enormous  amount 
ot  anxiety  ahout  what  a  person  is.  The  hetter 
computers  f^et  at  performing  tasks  that  people 
tiiKl  hari.1  to  ^]iK  the  more  that  definition  is 
threatened.  It's  the  same  t.|uestion  that  drives 
all  the  tire  arouni.1  the  abortion  elehate — the 
L|uestion  of  whicli  things  m  the  universe  we 
consider  to  he  enough  like  us  to  i^leserve  our 
empathy,  to  i^leserve  our  moral  sujiport.  1  think 
ultimately  it  has  to  do  with  whether  we  tlefine 
people  in  a  sacred  way  or  in  a  ttinctional  way. 

sjEIMRT:  The  hysteria  o\-er  cloning  is  relatei.1  to 
this  \'ery  contusion.  Is  this  all  we  are.'  Are  we 
this  reducible  and  finite.'  In  tact,  we  are  not,  hut 
people  are  having  a  tough  time  accommodating 
these  incursions  on  our  spirituality. 

II'MLIY:  Oi  course  the  chess  match  isn't  really  an 
inctusion  on  our  spirituality  at  all.  We  as  a 
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species  made  a  decision  at  some  ptiint  to  define 
human  uniqueness  around  our  intelligence,  our 
ability  to  do  mind  tasks,  hut  I  would  argue  that 
that  decision  was  a  mistake.  That  purported 
strut  of  uniqueness  is  about  to  get  kicked  out 
from  under  us,  by  Deep  Blue,  among  other 
things,  and  that's  certainly  going  to  force  us  to 
come  to  some  different  understandings  of  what 
is  uniquely  human.  It's  going  to  be  a  painful 
process,  but  if  in  that  process  we  come  to  un- 
derstand that  we're  not  essentially  analytical 
beings,  that  our  essence  is  something  higher, 
then  that's  a  positive  development. 

SIEBERT:  I  felt  a  kind  of  claustrophobia  when  I  read 
about  this  chess  match.  I  didn't  feel  threatened 
by  Deep  Blue's  ability;  I  felt  btithered  by  the 
idea  that  chess  is  a  good  measure  of  us.  Chess  is 
such  a  narrow  prism  through  which  to  view  our 
humanness  that  there's  something  almost  offen- 
sive about  it.  It's  just  a  game  that  we  made  up. 

LANIER:  And  since  computers  are  getting  faster 
and  faster,  it's  only  a  matter  of  time  before  a 
computer  becomes  world  chess  champion. 
Chess  just  happens  to  be  a  mental  activity  that 
people  find  very  difficult.  That's  why  we  find  it 
fascinating. 

SIEBERT:  There  is  something  touching,  though,  in 
our  reaction  to  this  contest.  To  some  extent,  it 
is  our  way  of  embodying  the  otherness  of  the 
machine.  In  other  words,  this  is  an  attempt  on 
our  part  to  anthropomorphize  the  computer. 
The  chess  match  becomes  mano  a  mano,  even 
though  it's  really  mano  a  mdchina.  We're  assign- 
ing the  computer  almost  human  properties  to 
help  us  embrace  its  otherness.  And  it's  a 
difficult  embrace. 

BAILEY:  One  of  the  frustrations  tor  me  is  that 
I  don't  think  this  is  a  story  about  mano  a 
silicio.  It's  about  a  bunch  of  guys  at  IBM 
who  by  them.selves  had  no  chance  ot  ever 
getting  into  an  international  che.ss  tour- 
nament, and  therefore  chose  to  collabo-  i" 
rate  with  a  computer.  The  computer  by 
itself  also  didn't  have  a  chance  of  making 
it  into  an  international  chess  game.  But 
together  they  were  able  to  go  where  nei- 
ther of  them  could  go  alone.  Now,  the 
press  is  always  going  to  see  the  story  as 
Kasparov  versus  Deep  Blue,  hut  in  reality 
it  is  Deep  Blue  with  a  team  ot  us — a  team 
of  humans. 

GELERNTER:  It's  true  that  the  story  does  en- 
gender a  certain  amount  of  fear  and  hys- 
teria, but  there's  a  positive  aspect  to  it 
too.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  get  a 
kick  out  of  .seeing  how  smart  we  are.  To 
be  able  to  program  a  computer  that  is  ca- 
pable of  doing  what  this  computer  does 
requires  exceptionally  clever  guys. 

BAILEY:  I  think  it  would  be  exciting  if,  in 


fact,  the  computer  developed  whole  new  ways 
of  playing  the  game  of  chess.  The  machine 
would  be  interesting  it  it  not  only  won  but 
found  new  ways  of  winning.  What  makes  chess 
so  uninteresting  is  that  it  is  dead.  The  chess 
pieces  don't  change  their  behavior,  they  don't 
adapt,  they  don't  do  anything  differently  be- 
cause of  where  they  are  on  the  board.  There  are 
sixty-four  squares  and  two  players.  Chess  is  a 
very  small  data  problem.  It's  not  something  we 
need  help  with.  It's  not,  to  my  mind,  an  un- 
solved problem  in  the  world.  People  aren't  dy- 
ing for  the  lack  of  good  chess  play.  And  so 
while  it's  eye-catching,  it's  not  important.  I 
think  that  the  real  fun  is  going  to  come  when 
these  machines  are  put  seriously  to  work  at 
things  we're  bad  at. 

HITT:  What's  an  example,  James?  What  kinds  of 
things  are  we  bad  at? 

BAILEY:  Well,  we're  starting  to  get  a  lot  of  very 
useful  information  about  the  planet  we  live  on 
and  its  creatures  and  their  behavior — itiforma- 
tion  that  comes  frotn  places  like  satellites,  some 
of  it  in  trivial  form  coming  from  checkout  scan- 
ners and  things  like  that.  And  we're  helpless  to 
deal  with  it.  Increasingly,  we  don't  have  the 
ability  to  make  sense  of  the  trillions  of  pieces  of 
information  we  receive  each  day — economic 
data,  ecological  data,  even  weather  data.  Com- 
puters are  very  good  at  examining  these  huge 
databases  and  noticing  patterns  that  we  are 
oblivious  to. 

GELERNTER:  There's  another  aspect  to  this  chess 
match  that  we  have  to  be  aware  of,  and  that  is 


Illustrations  hy  Tom  Scincc^i,  IvisfJ  on  ni..vc  17  of  naim   I  of  the  first  Peep  Blue/Kasp.irov  match,  the  point  at  which  Kasparov 
(black)  resigned  and  Deep  Blue  hecame  ilie  luM  computer  to  heat  ihe  world  chess  champion  in  a  regulation  game. 
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puMic  relarion>N.  Ir  woukl  lie  iiood  tor  people  at 
laryc  to  know  more  alnnit  technoloj^y  than 
they  do,  aiul  the  question  is,  How  can  you  con- 
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vey  to  them  what  tlie  current  state  ot  the  art  is? 
It  a  computer  produces  a  proot  ot  the  tour-color 
theorem,  let's  say,  that  runs  on  for  300  million 
pa^es,  and  not  even  2  percent  ot  the  world's 
mathematicians  understand  it,  so  what?  But  it 
It  heats  a  chess  ^rand  master — that's  somethini^ 
pet)ple  can  ^rasp.  It  seems  to  me  we  do  well  as 
a  society  when  we  let  research  flow.  Research  is 
good  tor  us.  And  the  sort  oi  thin^  that  gets 
people's  attention  is  a  contest.  When  the  Sovi- 
ets put  the  tirst  satellite  in  orhit  in  the  late 
Fitties,  that  was  wonLlertul,  because  we  wanted 
{o  heat  them.  Money  tlowed  into  science.  Sci- 
ence is  starving  now.  The  public  doesn't  owe 
us  a  living.  The  question  is.  Can  we  do  some- 
thing that  makes  them  mterested  in  what  we're 
doing.'  Thts  is  the  sort  ot  thing  that  gets  peo- 
ple's attention. 

II. 

stuc:k  in  the  st.^tic  present 

IIITT:  How  1.I0  the  anxieties  that  people  teel  about 
this  chess  competition  compare  with  the  teel- 
ings  or  anxieties  that  people  have  telt  at  other 
moments  in  history  about  the  machines  they 
\\\L-  with.'  Is  this  a  new  anxiety  or  just  a  new 
toriii  ot  an  okl  anxiety.' 

SH:hl:RT:  1  think  it's  a  new  torm  ot  an  old  anxiety, 
perhaps  best  summed  up  by  this  stiiry  I  reael  re- 


cently about  people  who  are  detecting  trom 
modern  lite  to  go  live  with  the  Amish  be- 
cause—  is  this  the  age-old  complaint.' — the 
world  is  giiing  too  tast  these  days.  C^ne  of 
them  said  that  tirst  we  had  the  horse  and 
buggy    ani.1  then  it  was  the  automobile  and 
now  the  world  is  going  at  an  electronic 
speed.  He  said,  "We're  finding  that  people 
can't  live  at  that  speed.  We're  being 
crushed  by  the  way  we  live."  And  I  thought, 
What  does  that  mean?  The  world  is  going  at 
the  same  speed  it  ever  did.  Human  beings 
walk  at  the  same  speed  they  ever  did.  What 
people  really  mean  when  they  say  this  is 
that  t)ur  things  are  going  a  little  faster  than 
they  used  to,  and  the  sadness  is  that  we 
can't  accompany  them.  I  think  it's  a  feeling 
ot  disappointment;  we  are  left  behind  in  the 
static  present,  a  present  that  feels  more  stat- 
ic than  it  ever  did  because  these  computers 
go  that  much  taster.  In  a  way,  it's  the  same 
ct)mplaint  as  the  Victorians  had  about  tool- 
and-die  machines  displacing  a  physical 
■I'l         tunction,  but  computers  seem  more  fright- 
J         ening  to  people  because  they  perform  an 
*»         unseen  wiirk.  Since  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion there's  been  a  feeling  of  physical  disap- 
pointment, one  that  has  become  inherent 
in  the  modern  psyche.  Now  with  the  com- 
puter there  comes  a  mental  disappointment. 
LANIER:  But  it's  a  disappointment  that  doesn't  re- 
flect reality.  For  people  even  Ui  imagine  that  the 
human  mind  is  slower  than  a  computer  reflects  a 
profound  misunderstanding  ot  what  minds  are 
able  to  do.  It's  a  misunderstanding  that  goes  way 
back,  and  in  order  to  understand  it,  you  have  to 
understand  a  bit  about  the  history  ot  artificial 
intelligence.  The  tield  ot  artiticial  intelligence 
has  its  roots  in  a  paper  written  in  1950  by  Alan 
Turing.  He  was  a  famous  code  breaker  during 
World  War  II  who  worked  with  some  ot  the  ear- 
liest electronic  computers.  Turing  tigured  that 
eventually  we  would  reach  a  point  where  cenn- 
puters  wtRild  become  intelligent,  and  he  rea- 
soned that  we  would  need  a  test  to  help  us  de- 
cide when  that  point  is  reached.  What  he  ended 
up  with  was  something  called  the  Turing  Test, 
in  which  a  tester  communicates  with  both  a 
computer  and  a  human  via  a  screen  and  a  key- 
board. It  the  tester  can't  distinguish  between 
them,  Turing  says,  then  the  computer  is  intelli- 
gent. Deep  Blue  is  just  the  latest  step  in  the 
project  that  Turing  started.  Now,  Turing's  inter- 
pretation of  his  own  thought  experiment  was 
that  if  you  can't  tell  the  computer  from  the  per- 
S011,  it  must  mean  that  the  computer  has  be- 
come more  human-like.  But,  ot  course,  there  is 
another  interpretation,  which  is  that  the  person 
has  become  more  computer-like. 
CiELERNTER:  That's  absi)Iutely  right.  Turing  set  us 
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off  on  an  extremely  superficial,  hehaviorist 
view  of  intelligence.  He  was  willing  to  at- 
tribute intelligence — the  capacity  to  think  and 
understand  and  have  mental  states — to  an 
electronic  box,  as  long  as  the  box  behaved  in  a 
certain  way. 

BAILEY:  I'm  not  so  concerned  with  being  able  to 
replicate  the  wonders  of  human  intelligence. 
What  I  would  be  very  intrigued  to  see  are  forms 
of  intelligence  that  are  distinctly  nonhuman, 
that  solve  the  same  problems  human  intelli- 
gence solves  but  in  a  way  we  humans  never 
thought  of.  If  Deep  Blue  totally  revolutionizes 
the  game  of  chess,  if  it  comes  up  with  whole 
new  openings  and  approaches  that  render  the 
existing  methods  obsolete,  then  that's  exciting. 

LANIER:  In  the  computer-science  community, 
there's  a  perspective,  which  is  difficult  to  com- 
municate to  the  outside  world,  that  things  are 
going  to  continue  to  change  in  our  field  at  such 
a  rapid  rate  that  at  some  point  something  very 
dramatic  will  change  about  the  fundamental 
situation  of  people  in  the  universe.  I  don't 
know  if  I  share  that  belief,  but  it's  a  widespread 
belief.  In  the  mythology  of  computer  science, 
the  limits  for  the  speed  and  capacity  of  comput- 
ers are  so  distant  that  they  effectively  don't  ex- 
ist. And  it  is  believed  that  as  we  hurtle  toward 
more  and  more  powerful  computers,  eventually 
there'll  be  some  sort  of  very  dramatic  Omega 
Point  at  which  everything  changes — not  just  in 
terms  of  our  technology  but  in  terms  of  our  ba- 
sic nature.  This  is  something  you  run  across 
again  and  again  in  the  fantasy  writings  of 
computer  scientists:  this  notion  that 
we're  about  to  zoom  into  a  transformative 
moment  of  progress  that  we  cannot  even 
comprehend. 

SIEBERT:  Filippo  Marinetti,  the  Italian  futur- 
ist, said  in  the  Twenties  that  in  about  a 
hundred  years  the  Danube  would  be  flow- 
ing in  a  straight  line  at  two  hundred  miles  an 
hour,  this  being  the  effect  of  speed  on  the  phys- 
ical world.  It's  a  confusion  born  of  this  disjunc- 
ture  between  our  plodding  sameness  and  the 
speed  of  the  machines  we  make.  There's  a  great 
line  at  the  beginning  of  The  Hunchback  ofhlotre 
Dame.  The  priest  looks  out  across  at  the  cathe- 
dral and  right  behind  him  is  a  printing  press, 
and  he  says  that  cathedrals  are  the  handwritiiig 
of  the  past,  but  with  the  printing  press  every- 
thing will  change.  The  proliferation  of  the  writ- 
ten word  shifted  the  burden  of  telling  stories 
away  from  sculpture  and  cathedrals.  So  yes,  in- 
ventions do  shape  the  imperative  behind  vari- 
ous forms  in  the  realm  of  art.  But  the  impulse  to 
make  that  art  is  the  same.  For  example,  a  lot  of 
people  say  that  poetry's  dead.  Well,  no.  Poetry's 
quite  alive,  but  the  imperative  behind  what  you 
say  in  poetry  and  how  you  say  it  has  changed. 


because  now  you  have  printers  and  word 
processors  and  high-speed  copiers,  and  you 
don't  need  rhyme  as  much  as  you  once  did. 
Rhyme  originally  existed  so  that  you  could  lock 
a  thought  on  the  air  and  keep  it. 

GELERNTER:  What  you  say  about  rhyme  is  relevant 
in  the  sense  that  rhyme  is  unquestionably  a 
good  memorization  device  and  so  it  has  heuris- 
tic value,  particularly  if  you  can't  write.  Nowa- 
days, however,  if  you  write  a  poem  and  it 
rhymes — and  by  "nowadays"  I  mean  for  the  last 
several  centuries — you're  doing  it  for  its  own 
sake,  because  of  the  music  of  it.  By  the  same 
token,  when  computers  carry  out  various  ana- 
lytic tasks  that  we  thought  were  uniquely  hu- 
man but  we  now  see  are  not,  we  are  able  to  re- 
fine our  idea  of  what  humanity  really  is. 
Humans  will  play  chess  even  when  no  human 
has  a  hope  of  being  the  best  chess  player  in  the 
world,  just  as  we  continue  to  rhyme  even 
though  rhyming  no  longer  serves  any  practical 
purpose.  We  do  it  for  the  fun  of  it,  because  we 
enjoy  it. 

LANIER:  The  reason  I  never  became  a  chess  fanatic 
is  that  I  realized  the  game  had  a  formal  frame- 
work that  would  make  it  difficult  to  turn  it  into 
a  purely  aesthetic  experience.  Since  it's  a  game 
with  a  formal  sense  of  what  winning  is,  it  has 
limited  options  for  creative  extrapolation. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  freestyle  chess,  in 
which  making  elegant  moves  is  valued  more 
highly  than  capturing  your  opponent's  king — 
though  that  could  be  a  serendipitous  result  of 
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IS  SLOWER  THAN  A  COMPUTER  REFLECTS 
A  DEEP  MISUNDERSTANDING  OF  WHAT  MINDS  DO 


Deep  Blue's  success.  In  the  old  days,  there  was 
an  idea  that  when  you  got  good  at  chess,  you 
knew  you  were  at  the  outer  reaches  of  a  certain 
type  of  thought.  There  was  an  Olympian  quali- 
ty to  it.  After  Deep  Blue,  you  can  no  longer 
quite  feel  that  way.  Chess  after  Deep  Blue  be- 
comes something  like  fencing — an  aesthetic  ac- 
tivity that  can  be  enjoyed  in  a  nostalgic  way 
and  as  something  that  is  good  for  the  spirit,  but 
one  that  no  longer  feels  like  exploring  the  outer 
edge  of  human  ability.  Chess  becomes  like 
karate  after  the  nuclear  bomb. 

HITT:  Does  everything  eventually  lose  its  useful- 
ness and  become  aesthetic? 

LANIER:  That's  a  wonderful  thing.  That  should  be 
considered  a  goal  of  life. 

SIEBERT:  I  agree.  This  reminds  me  of  the  Industri- 
al Revolution,  when  Carlyle  and  Schiller  and 
the  Romantics  were  all  voicing  their  com- 
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plaint>  .ihiuii  how  rhcsc  machines  reduce  us 
aiii.1  hiiw  man  will  lose  I'rts  sinil  stani.lin^  before 
this  repeated  mechani:ant>n.  C'arlyle  would  in- 
\'oke  Cjfeek  culture  all  the  time  as  his  paradigm 
ot  a  culture  that  had  this  moral  imperative,  in 
which  art  reachecl  its  peak.  And  the  great  re- 
sponse to  Carlyle  came  from  a  Cincinnati- 
based  lawyer,  Timothy  Walker.  He  said:  That's 
preposteriuis.  The  reason  why  the  Greeks 
reached  the  heights  they  did  is  because  they 
dispatched  all  their  physical  work  to  slaves  and 
they  had  time  to  sit  around  and  think  and 
achieve  this  higher  aspect  of  themselves.  And 
his  argument  was,  the  more  we  unshcnilder 
these  burdens  to  our  machinery,  the  more  we 
become  t)ur  essence. 

L.^NIER:  But  we're  doing  the  reverse  ot  what  the 
Greeks  did.  It's  as  if  they  had  compelled  their 
slaves  to  enjoy  their  philosophical  whimsies 
and  have  their  tun.  We're  assigning  our  philo- 
sophical thinking  to  the  computers.  When  we 
talk  about  using  artificial  intelligences  to 
choose  what  book  we  might  want  to  read,  then 
what  we're  doing  is  placing  the  burden  o{  our- 
selves as  philosophers  ontt)  these  so-called  in- 
telligent agents. 

HITT:  We  already  ^.h  that.  They're  called  magazine 
editors.  You  subscribe  to  a  magazine  because 
you  like  the  intelligent  agent  who  is  editing  the 
magazine  and  making  choices  for  you. 

OELHRNTER:  The  term  "intelligent  agent"  can  legiti- 
mately be  applied  to  an  editor,  but  there  is  no 
machine  or  computer  program  to  which  the  term 
can  legitimately  be  applied.  I  mean,  there's  an 
important  distinction  between 
following  someb(xf\'s  advice  ani.1 
fiiUowing  stimetfi/Tiij's  advice. 
Following  a  thing's  advice  is  a 
lot  lazier  than  following  a  per- 
.son's  advice. 

B.'MLEY:  I  don't  understand.  Isn't 
there  only  the  difference  be- 
tween folK)wing  gooi^l  aLK'ice 
ani.1  following  bad  a^K'ice^ 

1.,-\N1ER:  This  gets  us  into  very 
mysterious  territory:  trying  to 
luiderstand  how  communica- 
tion can  be  possible  in  the  hrst 
place.  If  you  belie\e  that  a  con- 
\'ersarion  between  two  people 
consists  of  objectifiable  bits  of 
information  that  are  transmit- 
tet.1  from  one  to  the  other  and 
decoded  by  algorithms,  then 
certainly  what  you  said,  James, 
is  correct,  and  there's  no  >.liffer- 
ence.  If  you  believe  that  mean- 
ing IS  something  more  mysteri- 
ous than  that,  something  that 
no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 


find  a  method  of  reducing,  then  you  would  not 
agree  with  your  statement.  I'm  in  the  latter  cat- 
egory. 1  think  that  the  fundamental  process  of 
conversation  is  one  of  the  great  miracles  of  na- 
ture, that  two  people  communicating  with  each 
other  is  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  that  has 
so  far  defied  all  attempts  to  capture  it.  There 
have  been  attempts  made  in  many  different  dis- 
ciplines— in  cognitive  science,  in  linguistics,  in 
social  theory — and  no  one  has  really  made 
much  progress.  Communicating  with  another 
person  remains  an  essentially  mystical  act. 

111. 

SEVENTY-SEVEN  NOSES  UNL:)ER  THE  TENT 

HITT:  When  1  think  about  the  prospect  of  Deep 
Blue  actually  defeating  Kasparov,  for  some  rea- 
■scm  1  feel  like  we  as  a  species  would  lose  some- 
thing. Somehow  I  feel  like  it  would  be  a  sad 
thing  for  us.  Am  I  wrong? 

LANIER:  It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  at  the  same 
time  science  is  imprtwing  its  ability  to  simulate 
some  tasks  that  we  used  to  think  of  as  being  in 
the  domain  of  the  brain — like  ches.s — we  are  al- 
so seeing  a  rise  in  religious  fundamentalism 
around  the  world,  a  quest  for  an  anchor  of 
meaning  and  an  anchor  of  identity.  I  think  that 
those  two  events  are  linke(.l.  There  is  a  fear  of 
losing  one's  own  grounding,  one's  own  identity, 
as  technologies  become  able  to  either  simulate 
or  perhaps  take  on  human  identity.  Because  if 
technology's  capable  of  making  yiui,  of  making  a 
person  or  making  a  mini.1,  then  technology's  also 
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capable  oi  making  variants  of  yDii  and  betters  of 
you.  It  becomes  profoundly  threatening. 

GELERNTER:  Anybody  who  looks  at  modern  society 
and  compares  us  to,  let's  say,  America  in  the 
Forties  realizes  that  our  technology  is  vastly 
more  powerful,  that  we  live  a  lot  longer,  we're  a 
lot  healthier,  we're  vastly  richer,  that  our  laws 
are  better,  that  we've  done  all  sorts  of  good 
things — but  life  has  gotten  worse.  It's  absolutely 
clear  that  the  texture  of  society  has  tended  to 
unravel  in  recent  decades.  It's  not  technology 
that's  caused  the  unraveling,  hut  people  are 
worried  that  the  unravelers  keep  winning. 

HITT:  Isn't  that  the  fear  that  I'm  talking  about? 

GELERNTER:  Absolutely.  People  are  afraid  when 
they  see  software  do  incredibly  powerful  new 
things,  because  they  say  that  this  world  that 
software  built  stinks.  It's  great  in  all  sorts  of  ma- 
terial ways,  but  it's  a  spiritual  and  moral 
wasteland.  It  may  not  be  a  cultural  waste- 
land, but  certainly  it's  culturally  inferior 
to  what  this  country  was  fifty  years  ago. 

BAILEY:  If  we  are,  in  fact,  going  through  a 
cultural  transition  of  many-century  scale, 
if,  in  fact,  we  are  leaving  a  machine  age 
and  an  industrial  age  and  moving  into  an 
information  age,  then  there's  a  lot  of  unraveling 
to  he  done.  There  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  raw 
nerves.  But  I  think  it's  a  positive  development 
that  a  lot  of  old  assumptions  tied  to  the  indus- 
trial age  are  loosening.  Life  is  no  longer  as  hier- 
archical as  it  has  been  for  thousands  of  years. 
It's  more  democratic.  It's  more  parallel.  That's 
progress. 

GELERNTER:  But  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they're  losing  something.  It's  not  the  fault  of 
technologists  that  they're  losing  it,  but  they 
certainly  associate  it  with  technology. 

HITT:  How  are  those  two  things  connected,  our 
advances  in  technology  and  our  increasing  dis- 
appointment? 

GELERNTER:  Technologists  do  their  job  when  they 
build  the  best  machines  they  can  and  make 
them  available  to  us.  That's  what  they're  sup- 
posed to  do  and  that's  what  they  in  fact  do. 
They  don't  make  choices  tor  us  about  how  we 
should  use  the  machines  they've  built.  Ruskin 
made  famous  statements  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury about  the  railroad.  He  said.  Everybody's 
streaking  here  aiid  there  on  the  railroad,  but 
there  was  always  more  in  the  world  than  men 
could  see,  walk  they  ever  so  fast.  And  what  the 
hell  are  they  going  to  gain  by  going  faster?  Now, 
the  existence  of  the  railroad  doesn't  mean  that 
Ruskin  can't  take  a  walk  in  his  backyard;  he 
can.  The  technologists  have  accomplished 
something  useful — they've  made  people  richer, 
they've  made  people  happier  in  a  lot  of  ways — 
but  people  don't  feel  the  spiritual  strength  to 
turn  down  technology  in  the  t:ases  where  it  di- 


minishes rather  than  makes  better  the  texture  of 
their  lives.  Technology  is  a  constant  temptation 
to  them.  People  don't  like  to  live  being  con- 
stantly tempted.  They  don't  like  to  be  given 
these  tough  choices  all  the  time.  And  technolo- 
gy never  lets  up.  It's  one  tough  choice  after  an- 
other. 

SIEBERT:  So  would  you  rather  live  in  a  world  with- 
out technology? 

GELERNTER:  Absolutely  not.  I'm  not  against  tech- 
nology. I'm  explaining  why  I  think  it  upsets 
people,  makes  them  melancholy,  depresses 
them.  If  I  had  a  vote  I'd  vote  for  this  world  over 
a  nontechnology  world,  but  I  can  understand 
why  it's  an  upsetting  world  to  live  in. 

BAILEY:  I  think  the  reason  that  Deep  Blue's  success 
is  so  troubling  to  us  is  the  fact  that  we're  all  car- 
rying around  a  backlog  of  evidence  that  a  new 

People  see  software  do  incredible  new 

things,  but  they  know  that  this  world  that 

software  built  stinks 


information  world  is  aborning  and  an  old  indus- 
trial world  is  dying,  and  it's  evidence  that  we're 
having  trouble  coming  to  terms  with.  Eventual- 
ly a  camel's  nose  is  going  to  get  under  the  tent 
that  causes  us  not  just  to  recognize  that  that 
nose  is  there  but  to  go  back  and  relook  at  the 
other  seventy-seven  noses  that  are  also  poking 
into  the  tent.  Deep  Blue  really  has  the  poten- 
tial to  break  this  conceptual  logjam,  to  force 
each  of  us  to  acknowledge  not  just  that  chess 
has  changed  but  that  many  other  things  have 
changed  as  well. 

IV. 

A  NEW  WUTHER]NC,  HEIGHTS  EVERY  WEEK 

HITT:  I  think  what's  truly,  profoundly  disturbing 
about  the  De-ep  Blue  contest  is  that  for  most  of 
this  last  aeon,  we  have  thought  that  where  our 
individuality,  where  our  humanness  resided  was 
precisely  where  Deep  Blue  is  now  moving  in. 

BAILEY:  One  of  the  things  that  make  people 
unique  is  the  profound  desire  to  believe  that 
we're  unique.  We're  always  hanging  our  sense 
of  our  uiiiqueness  on  something,  and  L~>ver  the 
past  couple  of  centuries  a  lot  of  people  have 
hung  it  on  rational  thought.  Bad  place  to  hang 
it,  but  that's  where  they  hung  it. 

GELERNTER:  But  is  it  clear  that  rational  thought  is 
reducible  to  chess  playing?  I  think  that  most 
people,  if  they  thought  about  it  carefully,  would 
not  believe  that  what's  going  on  in  the  comput- 
er is  aiiything  like  what  goes  on  in  their  head, 
whether  it  wins  the  chess  match  or  not. 
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SIEBERT:  What  goes  on  in  a  human  liead  is  not,  in 
the  end,  entirely  knowablc;  \vc  make  stabs  at  ex- 
pressing it,  in  art  and  novels  and  poems,  but  it's 
not  replicable.  I'll  use  Nabokov's  account  ot  his 
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.OMPUTERS  ARE  BEGINNING  TO  DO  THINGS 
THAT  WE  HUMANS  WISH  WE  COULD  DO  BUT  CAN'T, 
AND  THAT  IS  BOTH  VALUABLE  AND  INTRIGUING 

own  \V(.)rk.  He  talks  about  what  an  epiphany  is: 


ness  or  the  capabilities  of  software.  But  on  a 
pragmatic  level,  we  build  machines  to  do  things 
that  are  useful.  And  writing  novels  is  one  useful 
thing.  People  get  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from 
reading  novels.  Most  novels  are  no  good,  so 
if  the  average  quality  of  novels  got  better 
and  1  knew  that  1  could  go  into  any  newspa- 
per store  and  pick  up  a  novel  that  was  as 
good  as  my  favorite  novel,  that  was  the 
artistic  equivalent  of  Wuthering  Heights,  let's 
say,  then  that's  great,  because  then  instead 
of  just  one  Wuthering  Heights  I  can  get  a 
new  Wuthering  Heights  every  week. 


He's  walking  down  the  street,  the  sun  hits  a  leaf      L.ANIER:  Wait,  wait,  wait.  Are  you  speaking  sarcas- 


on  a  tree  above  him  in  a  certain  way  at  the  same 
time  that  he  remembers  his  mother,  and  then  a 
carriage  goes  by — it's  a  compacted  moment,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  readily  apparent  to  the 
person  w'ho  had  the  moment.  He  describes  the 
art  process  as  a  dismantling  and  reassembling  of 
the  mtiment  with  such  suppleness  and  simul- 
taneity that  the  reader  gets  some  approximation 


tically  or  seriously  when  you  say  that? 

GELERNTER:  It's  a  thought  experiment.  I  don't 
think  it's  a  likely  outcome. 

L.ANIER:  To  me  your  statement  is  like  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  positivism,  of  this  idea  that  human- 
ity is  reducible.  If  there  were  in  fact  a  different 
Wuthering  Heights  every  week,  Wuthering  Heights 
would  lose  meaning. 


of  the  very  experience  that  moved  the  artist.  If     GELERNTER:  I'm  not  willing  to  rule  out  on  logical 


one  day  a  ctimputer  could  do  that  kind  ot  de- 
coding of  the  simultaneity  of  inspiration  and 
perception,  then  I  would  feel  melancholy. 

GELERNTER:  But  even  if  it  could  do  that,  you  still 
wtiuldn't  necessarily  want  to  attribute  thought  to 
it,  would  you?  You  wouldn't  think  that  it  had 
any  beliefs  or  any  desires  or  any  feelings  or  any  ot 
the  content  that  your  own  internal  mental  land- 
scape does.  I  mean,  would  any  kind  of  behavior 
that  a  machine  showed  convince  you  that  it  had 
mental  states  in  the  sense  that  you  do? 

SIEBERT:  No,  because  all  you  could  do  to  get  a 
computer  to  do  that  is  give  it  the  information 
with  which  to  spit  it  back.  And  then  you  would 
have  a  simulacrum  of  the  thing,  and  it's  a  pale, 
lifeless,  bloodless  imitation. 

GELERNTER:  Right,  even  if  it  were  a  great  imita- 
tion. If  you  were  to  get  a  computer  to  write 
beautiful  novels  and  everybody  loved  them, 
that  might  be  good.  We  don't  have  that  much 
of  a  novelist  shortage,  but  let's  say  we  did — that 
still  wouldn't  necessarily  convince  you  that 
what  the  computer  was  doing  was  comparable 
to  what  a  human  being  does. 

BAILEY:  But  it  they're  beautiful  novels,  who  cares? 

GELERNTER:  It's  strictly  an  emotional  issue.  It  has 
no  pragmatic  significance.  If  the  computer  can 
write  a  better  novel  than  I  can,  fine,  read  the 
computer's  novel.  It's  an  emotional  issue  of 
where  does  humanness  lie,  and  do  we  think  this 
object  is  like  us  or  do  we  just  think  it's  a 
tremendously  valuable  machine. 

HITT:  Would  the  fact  that  a  computer  was  writing 
beautiful  novels  affect  you? 

GELERNTER:  Absolutely.  I'm  sure  it  would  change 
my  feeling  about  the  culture.  It  wouldn't 
change  my  feeling  about  the  essence  ot  human- 


grounds  that  software  could  be  made  to  write 
novels  that  I  w^ould  enjoy  as  much  or  that 
would  move  me  or  interest  me  or  grip  me  as 
much  as  Wuthering  Heights.  I  think  it's  extreme- 
ly unlikely,  I  would  bet  against  it,  but  I  don't 
rule  it  out  logically.  Even  if  it  were  to  be  ac- 
complished, though,  I  wouldn't  wind  up  at- 
tributing thought  to  the  computer  that  did  it 
and  it  wouldn't  wind  up  changing  my  estima- 
tion of  what  humanity  and  humanness  are. 

SIEBERT:  I  would  think  of  it  as  a  kind  of  game.  It 
wouldn't  threaten  my  humanity.  I  would  think, 
Why  do  we  need  it? 

GELERNTER:  Even  if  a  novel  were,  in  some  objec- 
tive sense,  plotted  so  well,  written  so  tightly, 
that  there  was  nothing  objective  to  distinguish 
between  it  and  Wuthermg  Heights,  I  could  also 
say  that  ultimately  I  read  a  novel  for  human 
communication.  I  want  to  hear  from  another 
human  being.  And  no  matter  how  brilliant  the 
language  is,  no  matter  what  kind  of  proof  you 
can  give  me  that  it's  a  great  novel,  if  I  know 
that  it's  not  a  human  being  whi)'s  communicat- 
ing with  me  I  shrug  it  oft. 

HITT:  Would  it  be  a  fulfilling  moment  or  not,  go- 
ing into  that  store  and  buying  this  brand-new 
Wuthering  Heights^.  If  a  computer  gives  you  a 
great  novel  ever^'  week,  a  novel  that  you  really 
want  to  read,  wouldn't  that  make  you  happy? 

GELERNTER:  It  wouldn't  give  you  a  great  novel. 

HITT:  Well,  what  if  it  could? 

GELERNTER:  I  don't  really  think  it  is  conceivable 
except  technically.  It  could  he  achieved  in  a 
technical  way  but  not  in  a  way  that  has  any 
meaning  in  human  terms. 

LANIER:  The  moment  you  start  believing  that  auto- 
matically generated  media  has  as  much  meaning 
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as  human-generated  media  is  the  moment  that 
you  enter  a  Zen  monastery  for  a  couple  of  years 
to  get  in  touch  with  your  humanity  again.  This 
gets  us  back  to  the  Turing  Test's  fatal  flaw:  if 
you  accept  computer-written  novels,  has  the 
computer  been  elevated  or  has  your  humanity 
been  reduced? 

HITT:  What  is  the  distinction  between  writing 
novels  and  playing  chess?  Why  do  we  believe 
that  Deep  Blue  is  going  to  beat  Kasparov  some- 
time in  the  next  year  or  five  years  but  don't  be- 
lieve that  any  computer  is  ever  going  to  be  able 
to  write  convincing  novels? 

LANIER:  I  don't  think  anybody  said  that.  It  might 
very  well  write  convincing  novels.  But  we'll 
never  he  able  to  say  that  for  certain,  so 
the  question  is  not  a  productive  one.  You 
can  say  for  sure  that  a  computer  has  won 
a  chess  game,  but  you  can't  say  for  sure 
that  a  computer  has  written  a  good  nov- 
el. Aesthetic  judgments  rely  on  the  pref- 
erences of  human  beings,  who  can  be 
supremely  flexible  and  accommodating. 

GELERNTER:  This  thing  could  beat  Kasparov, 
and  I  could  look  at  its  winning  game  and 
say.  This  doesn't  move  me,  I'm  not  able 
to  consider  this  beautiful  the  way  I  con- 
sider Kasparov's  game  beautiful.  I  mean, 
chess  doesn't  speak  to  me,  I  don't  consid- 
er it  a  form  of  communication,  because  I 
don't  know  it  well  enough,  but  I  could 
imagine  that  if  a  grand  master  looked  at 
a  chess  game  as  the  manifestation  of  a 
particular  style,  of  a  particular  personali- 
ty, of  a  particular  way  of  attack,  then  he 
would  feel  a  certain  emptiness  when  he 
looked  at  the  brilliant  winning  games  of 
Deep  Blue.  It  really  depends  on  how  you 
evaluate  the  objects  that  you  deal  with. 
Some  of  them  you  evaluate  simply  as  ob- 
jects, and  some  of  them  you  value  be-         ^'*" 
cause  they're  forms  of  human  communi- 
cation and  people  like  to  communicate  with 
each  other.  If  there's  no  person  at  the  other 
end,  ultimately  the  object  is  meaningless.  With 
a  synthetic  novel,  you  could  read  the  whole 
thing  thinking  that  a  human  being  wrote  it  and 
enjoy  it,  and  when  you  found  out  that  a  human 
being  didn't  write  it,  you  would  feel  betrayed 
and  no  longer  able  to  think  of  it  as  a  thing  of 
beauty  in  any  sense. 

BAILEY:  I  don't  think  I  would  feel  betrayed.  I  think 
I  would  feel  intrigued.  There  is  a  separate  ecolo- 
gy, if  you  will,  of  these  machines  that  is  different 
from  ours.  Computers  talk  to  each  other  in  ways 
that  are  different  from  the  ways  we  talk  to  each 
other.  We  can  ascribe  meaning  to  our  commu- 
nications and  no  meaning  to  their  coramunica- 
tions — that's  fine.  But  I  think  as  their  separate 
ecology  grows  into  something  t]uitf  formidable 


and  quite  productive,  particularly  as  it  begins  to 
do  things  that  we  wish  we  could  do  but  can't, 
simply  because  we're  wired  differently,  then  that 
is  both  valuable  and  intriguing.  Blotches  of  col- 
or that  are  placed  on  a  canvas  by  a  set  of  elec- 
tronic circuits  are  different  from  blotches  of  col- 
or that  are  placed  on  a  canvas  by  a  human 
being,  but  they're  both  intriguing. 

V. 
A  VERY  LONELY  ENTITY 

HITT:  From  what  I  seem  to  hear,  what  you  all 
would  define  as  special  about  human  beings  is 
our  ability  to  communicate.  In  other  words,  it 


doesn't  seem  to  trouble  you  that  a  computer 
might  be  able  to  replicate  almost  any  human 
thought  process,  including  writing  a  novel.  You 
can  say  that  playing  chess  is  the  highest  human 
act,  or  that  writing  a  novel  is,  or  creating  art, 
but  if  you  agree  that  all  of  those  acts  could  be 
simulated  in  some  way  so  that  we  would  be 
confused  by  the  end  product,  then  is  the  only 
source  of  human  specialness  the  fact  that  we 
can  communicate  among  ourselves? 

LANIER:  1  would  define  human  specialness  as  fol- 
lows: What's  special  about  people  is  that  we're 
conscious,  and  we  have  faith  in  the  possibility 
that  we  might  be  able  to  contact  other  con- 
sciousnesses. 

HITT:  What  do  you  mean  by  conscious? 

LANIER:  That's  an  interesting  question.  Conscious- 
ness is  the  slipperiest  subject  imaginable.  It's  the 
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hardest  thinj:;  to  talk  about.  Consciousness  is  the 
experience  oi  experience  itself.  It's  not  empiri- 
cally verihable.  It's  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
shared  that  can't  be  shared  objectively.  One 
could  have  a  device  that  looks  at  the  neurons  in 
my  braiti  that  are  doing  the  activity  of  treasur- 
ing my  consciousness  and  re-creates  the  activity 
of  those  neurons  in  a  computer  so  that  the  com- 
puter could  he  said  to  be  treasuring  my  con- 
sciousness, but  consciousness  still  wouldn't  be 
tliere.  You  can  simulate  every  damn  thing  about 
the  interior  of  the  brain  except  for  conscious- 
ness itself. 

SIEBERT:  Maybe  we  keep  trying  to  assign  human 
qualities  to  these  machines  because  we  feel  so 
lonely.  Consciousness  is  a  very  lonely  entity. 
Why  did  our  DNA  tipple  over  into  an  ability  to 
comment  on  our  own  DNA.'  I  mean,  let's  just 
take  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Adam  and  Eve  took 
of  the  forbidden  fruit.  Well,  we  had  the  forbid- 
den fruit  to  begin  with:  it's  self-knowledge.  It's 
as  if  we  have  to  keep  making  up  stories  about 
why  the  other  DNA  assemblages  on  this  planet 
don't  sit  around  and  argue  with  themselves, 
don't  have  this  isolating,  lonely  capacity  to 
think  in  this  way.  Maybe  what  we're  doing  with 
computers  is  trying  to  give  this  Icmeliness  to 
something  else. 

LANIER:  So  we'll  be  satisfied  when  we  see  some 
computers  sitting  miserably  in  a  French  cafe  be- 
moaning their  sorry  fate. 

SIEBERT:  Exactly! 

BAILEY:  To  me  what  makes  us  unique  is  our  hu- 
manity. And  if  people  choose  to  isolate  that  in 
something  they  call  logical  thought  or  con- 
sciousness, they  can  go  ahead,  but  things  like 
Deep  Blue  seem  to  be  undercutting  that  idea. 
It's  hard  for  me  to  understand  how  qualitatively 
the  argument  for  tying  humanity  to  conscious- 
ness is  stronger  than  the  old  argument  of  tying 
humanity  to  rational  thought,  or  the  one  before 
that  of  tying  humanity  to  being  at  the  center  of 
the  universe.  St)  I'm  stuck  there:  I  know  we're 
imique  because  i>f  our  humanity.  1  can't  subdi- 
vide it. 

HITT:  There  is  a  sense  of  despair,  though,  in  watch- 
ing technology  gobble  up  what  we  do.  People 
feel  bewiklered  by  the  fact  that  machines  not 
only  can  do  so  much  of  what  humans  can  do  but 
also  can  perform  these  almost  magical  tasks,  re- 
pairing broken  organs  and  so  on.  It  does  reduce 
LIS  to  a  sense  of  medieval  magic,  a  sense  that 
we're  inhabiting  this  world  run  by  either  some- 
bo;_ly  or  something  else.  I  think  that's  the  source 
of  a  lot  of  people's  anxiety  about  the  encroach- 
ing ideal  of  the  computer. 

SIHBERT:  Because  my  father  was  a  tool-anel-die 
man,  I  \r.\d  a  real  personal  in\'ol\'ement  in  this 
myth  of  our  remaking.  He  was  \-ery  enthusiastic 
about  progress,  antl  I  used  to  think  about  the 


pathos  behind  a  man  being  enthusiastic  about 
the  machines  that  make  the  machines  that  will 
eventually  make  obsolete  his  own  job.  But  he 
taught  me  early  on  that  this  is  what  we  humans 
do.  I  remember  the  hrst  time  I  went  behind  the 
TV  set  for  something  that  had  fallen  there  and 
looking  at  that  little  cityscape  of  tubes  and 
smelling  that  warm  acrid  electricity  that  comes 
out.  It  was  this  numinous  world,  and  it  was  quite 
incredible.  It  was  a  seminal  moment  for  mc  in 
my  childhood.  But  as  I've  Kxiked  hack  at  that 
moment,  I've  realized  that  the  inherent  sadness 
in  it  was  that  my  father  spent  his  whole  life  sell- 
ing two  or  three  of  the  parts  in  that  television 
set.  I  went  to  the  tool-and-die  convention  last 
year  in  Chicago.  1  wanted  to  see  the  evolution 
of  the  myth  of  our  remaking.  Die  machines  used 
to  Kiok  like  mechanical  men,  but  now  all  the  ar- 
mature's gone  and  it's  just  a  box  with  a  windtJW 
lit  from  within.  All  you  saw  in  booth  after  booth 
was  a  man  in  a  smock  pushing  a  button.  The 
work  happened  inside,  and  through  the  window 
you  could  see  it  being  washed  down  and  cooled 
off,  and  the  water  spraying  up.  It  was  like  a  TV 
screen.  And  I  went  to  another  booth  and  it  was 
just  robot  arc  welders  that  looked  like  little 
gooseheads  coming  up,  talking  to  each  other 
briefly,  coming  back  down.  And  at  one  point 
these  three  human  arc  welders  came  up — they 
had  their  union  hats  on — and  they  watched  the 
part  get  dropped  off  in  the  bin,  and  they  picked 
it  up  and  they  said,  "Pretty  damn  good."  And 
they  walked  oft.  '^hat  do  these  guys  do? 
They've  been  displaced,  and  there's  a  kind  of 
sadness  in  that,  but,  hey,  this  is  evolution. 

HITT:  If  people  feel  anxiety  when  they  think  about 
this  che.ss  match,  is  there  another  way  for  us  to 
suggest  that  they  think  about  it,  another  para- 
digm, another  myth  that  is  either  a  more  posi- 
tive or  a  more  realistic  one? 

LANIER:  A  number  of  ideas  have  been  presented  in 
the  conversation  already.  One  of  them  is  to  say. 
Isn't  it  great  how  these  clever  people  who 
themselves  couldn't  beat  Kasparov  could  think 
of  a  way  to  write  a  program  that  ct>Lild.  Another 
way  is  to  say,  Isn't  it  magical  how  humanity 
persists  even  as  we  try  to  isolate  what  we 
thought  made  it  up. 

BAILEY:  That's  a  very  powerful  statement:  the 
more  you  think  you  chip  away  at  our  humanity, 
the  more  it's  there.  That's  a  very  positive  and 
very  nourishing  idea:  Humanity  is  not  at  stake 
in  this.  Old  ideas,  old  oversimplified  ideas,  are 
at  stake,  but  that's  good.  Humans  and  comput- 
ers are  going  to  make  a  good  team. 

SIEBERT:  We  argue  with  our  biology,  and  the  result 
of  that  argument  is  civilization.  That  is  what  is 
unique  about  what  we  do.  Sometimes  the  result 
is  a  Bach  fugue,  sometimes  it's  a  gliiriotis  build- 
ing. That's  it,  that's  us,  and  it's  amazing.  ■ 
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1  HE  BOEIN 

A  squadron  of  seventy  lobbyists  prej 


La>t  December,  rhe  Seattle-hased  Btieinj^  C"ompany  ani'H)unced 
its  inrenrion  to  absorb  the  aircraft  maker's  biggest  domestic 
competitor,  McDoiiiiell  Douglas.  Together,  Boeing  (currently 
ranked  40th  in  the  Fortune  500)  and  McDonnell  Dttuglas 
(ranked  74th)  employ  190,000  workers  and  ha\'e  operations  in 
nearly  every  state.  It,  as  expectecl,  the  merger  is  approved  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Boeing's  annual  sales  will  reach  $50 
billion,  making  it  roughly  the  78th  largest  economy  in  the 
world.  How  will  such  a  huge  entity,  the  largest  coq^iorate  consol- 
idation ever,  maneuver  in  Washington.'  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  this  list  ot  lobbyists  Boeing  already  employs.  Filed  with 
both  houses  ot  Congress,  this  document  reveals  an  army  oi  70 
intluence  peddlers  who  seek  to  bend  federal  policy — including 
tax  law,  the  budget,  telecommunications,  health  care,  land  use, 
utilities,  environmental  policy,  labor  law,  uiternational  trade, 
and  foreign  piilicy — to  Boeing's  agenda. 


Nancy  Bratton  is  one  of  Boeing's  40  in-house  lobbyists,  with 
specialties  in  "tax  mitigation"  and  "tax  avoidance."  In  this  area, 
Bratton  and  her  colleagues  have  compiled  a  rectird  of  remark- 
able success.  Boeing  not  only  a\'oided  paying  federal  taxes  in 
1995  but  received  a  $33  million  rebate,  making  its  eftective  tax 
rate  -9  percent.  This  feat  was  pei-fiirmed  by  judicious  use  of  the 
Foreign  Sales  Corporate  Tax  Credit  and  hefty  deductions  for 
R&D.  Post-merger,  Bratton  would  be  e\'en  busier,  since  McDon- 
nell Douglas  received  a  1995  rebate  of  $334  million — c^r  about 
what  Congress  cut  from  senior  and  day-care  centers  last  year. 


Although  Boeing  deposits  none  of  its  profits  into  the  federal 
treasury,  lobbyists  ensure  that  it  receives  plenty  in  subsidies  and 
iiicentives.  Taking  aclvantage  of  a  provision  won  by  the  defense 
industry  in  1993,  Bcieing  is  expected  to  present  the  Pentagon — 
that  is,  taxpayers — with  a  $1  billion  bill  for  "restructuring 
costs"  related  to  the  merger,  meaning  plant  closures,  laytiffs, 
and  fat  payouts  to  retiring  executives.  Aided  by  lobbyist  Eliza- 
beth Nash-Schwartz,  Boeing  also  raids  the  till  of  the  U.S. -fund- 
ed Export-Import  Bank,  which  offers  below-market  loans  to 
countries  purchasing  U.S.  gooi.ls.  Hax'ing  provided  $1  billion  m 
1994  alone,  the  hank  has  m)  generously  greased  the  company's 
foreign  sales  that  some  in  Congress  refer  to  it  as  "The  Bank  oi 
Boeing."  Currendy,  the  bank  only  subsidizes  deals  for  products 
that  are  at  least  S5  percent  ck)mestic-made.  But  Boeing,  which 
increasingly  shipv  work  o\'erseas  (rhe  7 '^7  tail  sections  once 
made  by  Kansans  are  now  made  by  CJhinese  workers  earning 
>50  a  month),  is  lobbying  hard  to  relax  that  rule.  By  happy  co- 
i!Kidence,  Boeing  and  McDimnell  Douglas  are  both  members 
of  rhe  Ivink's  Foreign  Content  Policy  Review  Ciroup,  making  it 
probable  that  the  bank  will  Liltimately  decii.le  in  Boeing's  ijvov. 
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The  union  of  McDonnell  Douglas's  $8  billion  and  Boeing',s  $2.5 
billion  in  annual  Pentagon  deals  would  make  Boeing  the  na- 
tion's No.  2  weapons  contractor,  giving  its  defense-industry  lob- 
by shop  Balzano  Associates  added  clout  to  protect  boondoggles 
such  as  the  F-22,  which  Boeing  and  Lockheed  are  developing  for 
$160  million  per  plane.  The  F-22  was  initially  promoted  as  an 
upgrade  needed  to  battle  Soviet  fighters.  Today  Boeing's  lobby- 
ists invoke  the  menace  of  Canada  with  its  squadron  of  McDon- 
nell Douglas  F-18s.  McDonnell  Douglas's  defense  deals  include 
the  $348  million  C-17  transport  plane.  The  existing  C-123  is 
adequate  but  hated  by  Pentagon  brass  because  it  lacks  the  gold 
plating  central  to  the  C-17's  true  mission:  inflating  the  military's 
budget.  A  former  Pentagon  official  calls  the  C-17  a  "Golden 
Turkey"  that  "represents  a  sizable  chunk  of  the  GNP  and  yet  can 
be  blown  to  smithereens  by  a  $22  mortar  shell."  As  if  these  cost- 
plus  Pentagon  deals  weren't  worrisome  enough,  merger  critics 
fear  that  less  competition  could  cause  this  featherbedding  ethic 
to  seep  into  Boeing's  commercial-aircraft  operations  as  well. 


America's  largest  exporter,  Boeing  sells  60  percent  of  its  mer- 
chandise abroad  and  thus  hires  a  host  of  lobbyists  to  promote 
GATT  and  other  free-trade  initiatives.  Specifically,  Boeing 
courts  Russia,  a  vast  new  market  for  commercial  aircraft;  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  has  spent  billions  on  Boeing's  AWAC  radar 
planes;  and,  most  of  all,  China,  where  the  company  sells  one  of 
every  ten  planes  it  builds.  Without  China,  notes  Boeing  execu- 
tive Lawrence  Clarkson,  "we're  toast,"  so  Boeing  retaiiis  Patton 
Boggs  and  six  other  Beltway  lobby  shops  to  promote  bilateral 
commerce  and  gloss  over  China's  wretched  human-rights 
record.  Boeing's  Washington  offices  also  created  the  China 
Normalization  Initiative,  academics  who  produce  a  steady 
stream  of  pro-China  op-ed  pieces  and  "instaictional"  materials. 


Chris  Hansen,  Boeing's  point  man  on  the  merger,  has  attended 
several  Clinton  kaffeeklatsches,  courting  an  administration 
both  blind  to  China's  blemishes  and  willing  to  push  the  FTC  to 
allow  companies  to  consolidate  like  the  monopolies  broken  up 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Traditionally,  the  FTC  deemed  a 
company  a  monopoly  if  it  controlled  more  than  60  percent  of 
an  industry.  Post-merger  Boeing  would  be  the  sole  domestic 
manufacturer  of  commercial-jet  aircraft  and  would  po,ssess  two 
thirds  of  the  international  market.  Yet  the  FTC  appears  warm 
to  the  position  of  Boeing's  lobbyists  that  their  merger  is  legal 
because  the  conglomerate  would  still  face  competition  from 
Airbus,  the  European  consortium  that  is  the  world's  only  other 
commercial-jet  manufacturer.  Using  this  logic,  all  U.S.  automak- 
ers could  merge  because  "Big  One"  would  still  face  foreign  com- 
petition. Too  bad  Detroit's  lobbyists  can't  figure  out  a  way  to 
hide  price  hikes  in  airline  tickets  and  Pentagon  procurements. 
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PENANCE 

By  Matthew  Crain 


T  Thei 


hen  I  hauled  the  crew 
hack  to  my  shop,  there  was  a 
httle  foreign  car  parked  by 
the  front  door.  It  was  hot 
and  raining,  and  as  I  backed 
the  truck  and  trailer  of  mow- 
ers and  equipment  inside,  a 
young  woman  I  didn't  know 
Kilt  out  and  opened  the  pas- 
senger door  and  tried  to 
coax  a  young  man  out  ot  the 
car.  Finally  he  got  out,  and 
.IS  he  followed  her  I  saw  he 
wasn't  a  hunchback  but  he 
walked  real  slow  and  bent 
o\'cr,  swinging  his  arms  out 
in  tront  of  him  and  bobbing 
his  head  back  and  forth  like 
a  chicken.  I  remembered  I 
had  seen  him  before,  push- 
ing an  empty  grocery  basket 
up  the  street. 

They  ducked  through  the 
rain  pouring  across  the  dot)r 
in  a  waterfall. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Caleb  An- 
drews.'" she  said. 

I  shook  her  hand.  She  was 
tiny  and  wore  sandals  and  what  1  call 
granny  glasses.  She  said  her  name- 
was  Mary  Sterne  and  that  she  worked 
for  the  Washington  County  Mental 
Health  Association.  They  were  all 
the  talk  tor  turning  the  old  George 

j  Matthew  Crain  is  the  author  nj  Mothers 
I  and  Fathers  Cut  to  Pieces,  a  collection  oj 
stories . 


McKinney  house  into  a  home  for 
their  patients.  She  pulled  the  boy 
anxind  from  behind  her  and  said  his 
name  vv'as  Denrvis  Hatchett.  1  knew 
by  looking  at  him  that  he  wasn't  all 
there.  The  boys  were  knocking 
around  the  shop  with  rakes  and  gas 
can  >,  but  he  didn't  notice  them;  he 
hp{  his  head  down  while  she  talked. 
His  pants  were  too  short  and  his  shirt 


was  buttoned  wrong.  She 
had  to  nudge  him  before 
he'd  shake  my  hand,  and 
when  he  did  he  looked  up 
through  the  black  hair 
stringing  down  iia  his  face, 
grunted  a  high  grunt,  then 
looked  again  at  his  feet. 
Lonnie  came  up  and  said 
they  had  cleaned  the  mow- 
ers and  asked  me  now  what 
should  they  do,  hut  really  he 
wanted  to  see  the  woman's 
wet  blouse.  1  told  him  to 
load  up  the  truck  with 
mulch  and  the  wheelbarrow 
and  get  ready  to  set  out 
some  shrubs  around  the  First 
Federal  Bank,  but  he  just 
stcTod  there.  The  woman 
said  she  had  seen  my  ad  in 
the  paper  and  wanted  tc:) 
know  if  I  still  needed  a  land- 
scaper.  1  was  one  man  short, 
and  the  crew  didn't  like  it 
because  they  were  on  sum- 
mer vacation  from  high 
school  and  wanted  to  quit 
work  by  five  in  the  afternoon,  then 
clean  up  and  go  out.  I  didn't  like  it 
because  I  hate  to  feel  so  behind  and 
like  I'm  always  trying  to  catch  up. 
The  year  before,  I  had  hired  a  man 
with  one  arm,  so  1  asked  her,  "Can 
he  push  a  lawn  mower?" 

She  said,  "Why  don't  you  ask 
him?" 

I  asked  him,  and  he  nodded  his 


Photii|/raph  hy  Barry  Daviil  Marcus 
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hc;id  up  anJ  di)V\n.  It  was  all  1  coLikl 
di)  not  to  say,  Sa>'  Vcs  sir  or  No  sir 
unJ  show  me  respect. 

1  caiif^ht  Lonnie  grinning  and 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "I  d(ni'r  pay  you 
to  play  with  your  dick." 

He  walked  oft  in  a  hutt,  ani.1  1  tokl 
the  woman  that  the  pay  was  tour 
dollars  an  hour  and  each  man 
hr(^)usht  his  dinner.  1  said  to  him, 
"Can  you  he  here  hy  six  tomorrow 


morning?" 

He  kept  his  head  diuvn,  and  his 
eyes  thttered  hack  and  torth.  1  want- 
ed to  take  him  hy  the  jaw  and  say, 
Look  at  yoitr  elder  ivhen  he  talks  to 
yi)u. 

She  nudged  him,  then  said  to  me, 
"He'll  he  here." 

I  was  glad  she  lett.  She  didn't  wear 
a  brassiere,  and  I  can't  he  responsible 
tor  what  one  oi  the  crew  might  say. 

The  next  morning  when  I  rolled 
into  the  shop  at  a  quarter  of  six, 
Dennis  was  waiting  by  the 
door. 


T 


hat  tirst  week  Dennis  nearly 
drove  me  crazy.  He  didn't  know  how 
to  mow  at  all.  He  wouldn't  turn  a 
corner  but  would  come  back  the  way 
he  came,  throwing  the  clippings  right 
back  into  the  grass.  He  couldn't 
guide  the  wheel  correctly  and  not 
leave  skips  and  streaks.  He  wasn't 
strong  enough  to  push  the  mower.  It 
he  got  on  a  sideways  bank,  he'd  push 
it  oft  to  the  h(~)ttcim,  and  then  I'd 
have  to  drag  it  out  and  start  it  up 
again.  Dennis  wore  slick-soled  dress 
shoes,  and  when  it  was  wet  he  slid  all 
over  the  place  and  made  the  gc)d- 
damnedest  mess  that  e\'er  was.  It  he 
had  slipped  backward,  he  would  have 
pulled  that  mower  over  on  top  ot 
him.  I  can't  afford  insurance  on  these 
boys,  so  I  told  Dennis  always  to  walk 
over  his  land  and  pick  up  any  big 
limbs  or  trash.  I  bought  him  a  pair  ot 
safety  glasses,  but  he  wouldn't  u'ear 
them  because  Lonnie  called  him 
"bubble  eyes."  He  didn't  have  any 
patience.  Anything  that  didn't  work 
right,  he'd  kick  it.  It  the  mower 
chokeel  or  ran  oLit  ot  gas,  he'd  walk 
ott  and  leave  it  ani.1  sit  down  in  the 
truck  and  put  his  head  iin  the  dash 
and  hold  his  breath.  Then  when 
e\'erybody  else  was  thnuigh,  I'd  haw 
to  send  one  ot  them  out  to  finish  his 
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work.  The  Ixiys  tlidn't  like  that,  and  I 
didn't  blame  them. 

The  third  day  Dennis  worked  tor 
me  we  mov\'ed  the  Lone  Oak  Ceme- 
terv,  then  right  hetore  dinner  we 
dro\e  to  Four  Corners  and  started  on 
the  lot  behind  Bunk  Devine's  gro- 
cery. Four  Corners  is  a  traffic  light 
hanging  over  where  Old  Dixie  High- 
way and  Route  88  intersect  at 
Whitey  England's  Chevron  station. 
Bunk's  is  on  the  northwest  corner, 
with  a  trashy  culvert  alongside  and  a 
rented-out  trailer  at  the  back.  The 
trailer's  sewer  was  always  hacking  up 
and  overflowing  into  that  ditch,  and 
it  grew  up  in  thick  grass  and  mosqui- 
toes. I  hated  going  there.  A  slouchy 
blonde-headed  wtmian  with  three 
boys  lived  there,  and  none  ot  them 
had  the  same  daddy.  She'd  stand  in 
the  door  in  her  nightgown  while  we 
worked,  and  1  told  Bunk  .she  had  no 
business  looking  like  that  before  a 
gang  of  men.  But  Bunk  couldn't  see 
past  the  little  rent  he  got  out  of  her. 

Lonnie,  Buford,  and  Tom  sprayed 
themselves  with  Oft,  then  put  the 
can  back  in  the  truck  behind  the 
seat  so  Dennis  wouldn't  get  any. 
Diesel  fuel  works  better,  so  I  wet  a 
rag  and  rubbed  it  over  my  arms, 
neck,  and  head.  Dennis  sniffed  the 
rag,  then  gave  it  back.  "It  mess  up 
my  hair." 

I  told  him  that  soap  and  water 
would  wash  it  out,  but  he  wouldn't 
take  it.  "Fine,"  I  said.  "Let  the  mos- 
quitoes eat  you  up." 

I  sent  the  others  oft  Weedwacking 
around  the  store.  After  he'd  picked 
up  the  trash  off  the  lot,  I  set  him  to 
mowing,  watched  him  make  a  couple 
passes,  then  started  toward  the  store 
to  get  my  money  fiom  Bunk.  I  turned 
and  saw  L^ennis  smacking  at  the  mos- 
quitoes on  his  arms  and  the  back  ot 
his  neck  and  guiding  the  mower  with 
one  hand — just  what  I  told  him  never 
to  do.  Then  the  mower  hit  something 
and  died. 

Dennis  lett  it  and  sat  down  in  the 
truck.  I  tipped  the  mower  on  its  side. 
A  coil  ot  TV  cable  was  wrapped 
around  the  blade,  locking  a  $110  en- 
gine. 

YiiH  al'dldirize  to  me! 

Don't  hit  him!  He's  a  boy! 

Stop  mothering  him!  He'll  learn  not 
to  tear  up  my  tools! 


Lonnie  walked  up,  gunning  thi. 
Weedwacker,  and  asked  what  hap- 
pened. He  had  that  silly-a.ss  grin  on 
his  face  like  he  expected  to  see  a  fight. 

I  lifted  the  mower  into  the  hack  ol 
the  truck,  then  got  a  spare  from  thi 
trailer. 

"I'll  do  It,"  Lonnie  said.  "Or  we'll 
never  get  dtine." 

"Dennis  has  got  to  learn  to  tinisb 
his  job,"  I  said. 

I  gt)t  Dennis  out  ot  the  truck,  hi- 
arms  and  face  covered  with  mashcii 
mosquitoes.  I  wiped  his  arms  with 
the  diesel-fuel  rag,  then  cranked  the. 
mower  and  said,  "Keep  your  head  out  I 
o{  your  ass,  son.  And  hurry] 
up  so  we  can  eat." 


Kd 


riday  afternotni  oi  that  first  week 
we  quit  at  four-thirty,  and  as  soon  as  :,>• 
Lonnie,  Tom,  and  Buford  got  theii  - 
pay  they  went  to  the  hank  to  cash 
their  checks.  I  was  driving  into  towr  trt 
and  had  just  set  the  thermos  top  on  tt 
the  dash  and  poured  the  last  of  my  sac 
coffee  into  it  when  I  saw  his  greer  ;n 
polyester  pants  and  yellow  shirt  ji: 
walking  along  the  highway.  I  pickec  si 
him  up.  All  week  I  hadn't  said  much  :  • 
to  him  because  it  was  enough  trying 
to  keep  him  from  mowing  civer  Wni 
own  toi^>t.  I  asked  him  where  his 
home  was,  and  he  started  rocking 
back  and  forth  and  said,  "Barren 
Lake."  Barren  Lake  is  a  couple  coun- 
ties west  ot  Sellersville. 

Then  he  began  snapping  his  knees 
open  anel  shut  and  said,  "Him  hit: 
me." 

I  thought  he  meant  one  ot  the 
crew,  and  looked  at  him  and  asked 
him  who. 

He  whined  like  a  pup.  "Her  hiti 
me." 

I  was  reaching  tor  my  coftee  when 
Dennis  opened  the  door  and  tried  to 
jump  out.  1  pulled  him  by  the  armi 
back  across  the  seat  next  to  me, 
stopped  the  truck,  leaned  over  him. 
closed  the  door,  and  locked  it.  All! 
the  way  into  town  he  hit  and  kicked 
at  me.  I  wanted  to  hit  him  and  say,, 
Shut  up  that  goddamned  blubbering. 
But  he  wasn't  my  son. 

When  I  let  him  ott  at  his  house.j 
he  marched  across  the  lawn  to  the 
front  porch  past  Mary  Sterne  water- 
ing the  plants.  She  called  after  him 
as  he  slammed  through  the  iront 


)or,  then  set  her  watering  can 
■wn  and  came  out  to  me. 
I  told  her  what  had  happened,  and 
e  pushed  her  glasses  up  on  her 
ise  and  put  her  hands  on  her  hips. 
)ennis  had  an  extremely  traumatic 
ildhood." 

"How  in  hell  was  1  supposed  to 
,>,\v"' 

She  tucked  her  hair  behind  her 
r.  "You  do  now,  Mr.  Andrews." 
She   went    back    in   the 
I      /■'    house. 

,  T  Ay  father's  old  double-cab  In- 
rnational  truck  sits  three  in  the 
int,  three  in  the  back,  and  every 
.irning  the  hoys  flipped  a  coin  to 
cide  who  had  to  sit  beside  Dennis, 
i-irought  my  lunch  every  day,  hut 
c.isionally  when  we  were  out  by 
c  interstate  1  stopped  at  a  fast-tood 
;iLe  to  give  us  a  treat.  None  of 
Lin  would  sit  with  Dennis.  They 
c  enough  to  choke  a  horse,  but 
jiinis  always  ate  a  single  hamburg- 
,  no  pop,  no  fried  potatoes,  and  he 
■pt  his  arm  around  the  tray,  guard- 
g  his  food.  1  never  saw  him  chew, 
e  stuck  half  the  hamburger  in  his 


mouth  and  swallowed  it  whole,  then 
rocked  back  and  forth  at  the  table. 
One  time  when  we  ate  out  a  couple 
high  school  girls  came  in  and  the 
hoys  were  eyeing  them,  and  then 
Lonnie  started  whispering  around, 
and  they  got  to  giggling  at  Dennis. 
We  were  on  our  way  to  the  next  job 
when  we  passed  these  same  girls  rid- 
ing bicycles  along  the  side  of  the 
road.  Lonnie  sat  in  the  back  with  his 
arm  hanging  out  the  window  and 
yelled,  "Can  1  be  your  bicycle  seat?" 
Dennis  sat  beside  me.  Lonnie 
nudged  Dennis  and  said,  "Was  that  a 
boy  or  girl  on  that  bicycle?" 

"Her  girl,"  Dennis  said. 

Lonnie  asked  him  how  he  knew, 
and  Buford  and  Tom  started  snicker- 
ing. Dennis  grabbed  his  chest  like  he 
had  tits  and  said,  "Me  see  her." 

"She  said  she  likes  you,"  Lonnie 
said,  then  burst  out  laughing. 

I  stt^pped  at  Ray  Sipe's  filling  sta- 
tion and  sent  Dennis  in  to  get  a  hag  of 
ice  for  the  water  jug.  1  turned  around 
in  the  seat  and  told  Lonnie,  "You 
know  better  than  to  make  fun  of 
somebody  who  can't  defend  himself." 

"What's  with  you,  Mr.  Andrews?" 


he  said.  "He  can't  work,  and  you  let 
him  get  away  with  anything.  1  was 
just  shooting  the  shit." 

1  said,  "You're  fixing  to  shoot  your 
ass  right  out  of  a  job." 

The  next  morning  we  were  at  the 
shop  ready  to  go  and  there  was  no 
Lonnie.  I  called  his  house  and  he  said 
that  he  quit  and  for  me  to  mail  him 
his  check.  He  didn't  have  the  com- 
mon ccuirtesy  tt)  tell  me  to  my  face, 
and  I  told  him  if  he  wanted  his  mon- 
ey to  come  and  get  it.  He  never  did. 

The  others  still  didn't  pal  around 
with  Dennis,  but  they 
didn't  tease  him  either. 


D 


'ennis  seemed  to  find  himself 
on  the  Weedwacker.  Maybe  it  was 
because  it  made  him  slow  down  and 
be  careful,  but  over  the  weeks  he  got 
so  he  did  a  nice  job  going  around 
things.  He  learned  to  put  gas  and  oil 
in  the  mowers  and  clean  the  grass 
from  under  them,  and  when  it  was  his 
turn  to  sweep  up  the  shop,  he  did  a 
better  job  than  the  rest.  Dennis  imi- 
tated everything  anybody  did  arouixl 
him.  If  somebody  said  something  fun- 
ny or  a  song  came  over  the  radio. 


The  Mother 

pecials 


Think  you  know  your  mother?  Think  again.  State  of  the  Union  on  PBS 
examines  the  Institution  of  motherhood  with  findings  that  are  equal  parts      ^ 
loving,  revealing,  and  startling.  Join  host  Dave  Iverson  and  discover  the     Uf 
mother  you  never  knew  you  had.  Watch  State  of  the  Union:  Mother's  Day    «/» 
STATE T^eUNION    %««/  -  Friday  evening.  May  ;)th,  on  PBS.  Check  local  listings. 
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Dennis  niockcJ  it.  I  sinnkc,  lia\c 
since  1  was  five.  So  l\>nnis  .srarrct.1 
smoking  tnur  packs  a  day.  One  rime 
Tom  and  Ruton.1  were  liorsiny  anuiii^l 
an(.l  Butord  slud  Tom  the  tinker,  and 
the  resr  ot  the  day  l^'ennis  went 
around  ;:;i\ mi;;  cars,  birds,  the  sun, 
everything,  the  tinker.  He  cut  his 
banjos  out  ot  his  eyes  and  held  his 
head  up  ani.1  was  proud  ot  himselt.  He 
told  me  that  ten  people  lived  at  that 
house  and  each  had  certain  responsi- 
bilities. They  kept  a  cat  and  do^,  and 
somebody  had  to  teed  them  and  clean 
out  their  pen.  One  laundered,  and 
the  ones  who  couldn't  cook  cleaned 
the  house.  It  was  Dennis's  job  to  mow 
the  yard  and  net  the  groceries.  They 
all  ate  at  the  table  together  and  had 
to  be  in  bed  by  ten  o'clock. 

On  his  breaks  he  vvoukl  practice 
adding  columns  ot  numbers  and 
would  work  long-division  problems 
and  ask  me  to  check  them.  He  held 
the  pen  like  it  was  an  ice  pick.  I 
could  barely  read  his  handwriting. 

Butord  and  Tom  snickered,  but  1 
told  them  that  at  least  he  was  trying 
to  improve  himselt,  that  they'd  sit 
around  on  their  asses  and  let  every- 
body pass  them  by. 

"Me  go  to  sclnHil  and  get  a  job. 
Me  mow  yards,"  Dennis  said. 

Butord  said,  "Shit.  You  can't  e\'en 
read." 

"Me  can  so  read." 

Butord  took  Dennis's  cigarettes. 
He  said,  "Read  that." 

"Pall  Mall,"  Dennis  said. 

"It's  Pell  Mell,  you  dumb-ass,"  Bu- 
ford  said. 

I  said,  "Protessor,  yoLi'd  bet- 
ter give  your  diploma 
^ack." 


O 


ne  Monday  morning  Dennis 
came  to  work  and  didn't  say  any- 
thing all  day.  1  asked  him  what  was 
wrong,  but  he  wouldn't  talk.  That 
evening  atter  work  1  stopped  at  the 
Greyhound  Supermarket  and  ran  in- 
to Briuher  Tupper  Harris.  He  bap- 
rircel  me  when  1  was  tweK'e  and 
preached  my  parents'  tunerals.  He 
stopi^ed  his  basket  alongside  mine 
and  said  that  yesterday  the  Church 
ot  ("hrist  had  sent  a  van  tt)  where 
Dennis  li\e>.l  an^l  took  Dennis  to 
Sunday  school,  and  that  atter  the 
sermon  when  they  were  singing 
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about  ihe  blood  ot  the  lamb,  Dennis 
had  started  crying. 

Brother  Harris  looked  up  ani.1 
down  the  grocery  aisle,  then  said 
that  atterwartl  he  had  asked  Dennis, 
"Son,  what  v\'as  you  crying  about?" 
and  the  boy  had  said,  "I  teel  bad  tor 
that  lamb."  Brother  Harris  stepped 
back  laughing  and  almost  choked  on 
the  chew  oi  tobacco  in  his  mouth. 

1  said,  "My  Bible  says  to  help  the 
atilicted  and  orphans." 

He  cleared  his  thrt)at  and  here 
came  that  righteous  look  ot  his,  but 
I'd  be  damned  if  1  was  gonna  hear 
one  ot  his  sermi)ns.  I  put  my  finger 
right  in  his  face  and  said,  "And  don't 
it  say  that  the  angels  in  heaven  re- 
joice when  somebody  tries  to  change 
himselt?" 

"You  got  no  business  pointing  the 
finger  ot  scorn  at  me,  Caleb  An- 
drews," he  said.  "It's  been  years  since 
you  even  darkened  the  door  o{  a 
church.  Why,  when  was  the  last 
time  you  prayed?" 

1  said,  "I'll  step  behind  a  tree  and 
talk  to  God  myselt.  You  nice  gentle 
loving  churchgoers  with  your  wag- 
ging tongues,  your  prayers  never  go 
any  higher  than  your  own  ears." 

1  drove  straight  to  the  McKinney 
place.  Bedford  Street  was  cjuiet  ex- 
cept tor  Ray  Sipe  mowing  his  yard. 
Nobody  answered  at  the  tront  door, 
so  I  went  around  back  to  the  garden. 
There  were  giant  sunflowers  around 
its  fence.  Two  rows  ot  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes,  beans,  cabbage,  onions, 
sc]uash,  and  carrots  all  growing  on 
raised  beds. 

Mary  Sterne  was  bent  o\'er  pulling 
beets.  She  was  barefoot  and  wore  a 
tank  ti)p  and  a  pair  ot  gym  shorts, 
and  when  she  saw  me  she  walked  the 
row  and  met  me  at  the  gate. 

"Did  you  dig  those  raised  beds  by 
yourself.  Miss  Sterne?"  I  asked  her. 

"Dennis  helped,"  she  said.  "Call 
me  Mary."  She  wiped  the  sweat  oti 
her  nose,  pushed  up  her  granny 
glasses,  then  pointed  at  the  nastur- 
tiums planted  around  the  potato 
\ines  ani.1  sai^l  she  ^lidn't  use  insecti- 
cide but  planted  certain  kinds  of 
flowers  arouni.]  certain  kinds  oi  veg- 
etables. "But  1  can't  get  Dennis  to 
pick  the  potato  bugs,"  she  said.  Her 
legs  and  underarms  were  as  hairy  as 
any  man's.  1  v\'as  starting  to  get  a 


hard-iin,  so  I  kept  to  the  other  sit 
of  the  gatepost.  1  asked  her  whei 
Dennis  was. 

"He's  inside.  You're  welctime  V 
stay  tor  dinner,  Mr.  Andrews." 

Ray  Sipe  drove  the  riding  mowi 
around  the  ct)rner  of  his  house,  in 
watching  where  he  was  going.  H 
tongue  woukl  stretch  from  here  t 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

1  said,  "I've  got  work  to  do  at  th 
shop." 

Three  wtmien  were  in  the  kitche 
fixing  supper,  and  they  told  me  Dei 
nis  was  upstairs  cleaning  the  T  1. 
room.  There  was  a  white  Siamese  a  k. 
mewing  all  upset  at  the  top  of  th 
stairs.  I  walked  down  the  hall,  passe 
a  bathroom  just  as  the  toilet  tlushe(  )K 
and  found  Dennis  in  the  front  roon  .'■ 
sitting  on  the  edge  ot  the  coucl  it 
watching  The  Three  Stooges.  Th 
vacuum  cleaner  stood  in  the  middl 
of  the  floor,  its  cord  snaking  back  v^ia- 
the  wall  outlet.  I  sat  down  in 
straight  chair  and  was  going  to  te 
Dennis  not  to  go  back  to  the  Churc 
of  Christ  when  down  the  hall  a  doc  k, 
slammed  anci  somebody  shoutec  » 
Dennis  got  up  and  turned  the  TV  t 
the  evenii"ig  news  as  this  fat-as 
pranced  into  the  room  and  ran  Derj 
nis  through  this  long  soul-hrt)the 
routine,  shaking  hands  three  diffei 
ent  ways,  slapping  palms.  This  ma  itJ 
wore  a  tight  T-shirt  and  cutot 
sweatpants  pulled  high  in  his  crotch 
His  legs  were  pale,  smooth  like  he' 
shaved  them,  and  covered  with  scat 
by  crab-lice  bites.  His  hair  was  whit  s 
blond  and  wet-combed   back   i 
wings  that  stuck  to  the  sides  ot  hi  is 
head.  I  stood  up  ani.1  introduced  m^ 
self.  Just  speaking  to  me  seemed  t 
bother  him. 

He  said  his  name  was  James  Nas:  a,? 
His  palm  was  wet,  oily  wet. 

The  three  of  us  stood  close  togeth 
er,  but  Dennis  woLikln't  look  at  u; 
He  kept  glancing  at  the  TV. 

James  Nass  looked  me  in  the  eye 
"Dennis  said  you  need  somebody. 
Half  his  voice  was  southern,  but  he'' 
get  three  quarters  of  the  way  throug, 
a  word  and  roll  it  out  in  a  norther 
brt)gue.  He  wheezed  like  he  ha 
asthma. 

"No,  1  found  a  man,"  I  said,  aii' 
he  knew  1  was  lying. 

He  ciHighed  in  my  face,  and  hi  iy; 


LMth  stunk  like  cigarettes  and 
I  ugh  drops.  "Sure."  Then  he  told 
|;nnis  to  stop  by  his  room. 
When  James  Nass  left,  Dennis 
rncd  the  TV  off.  "Him  move  here 
;t  week." 

"Don't  fool  with  him,"  I  said.  "In 
e  army  we  called  clowns  like  him 
rcwballs.'  They  get  you  in  trouble 
t  won't  get  you  out.  And  don't  go 
ek  to  the  Church  of  Christ;  it  only 
drives  an  enmity  between 
r  you  and  everybody  else." 

L  ndependence  Day  I  took  Dennis 
huig.  Mary  answered  the  door.  1 
\  e  her  a  box  of  my  son's  hooks 
I  Hit  trains,  and  she  put  it  in  the  hall 
k\  came  back  out.  She  wore  hiking 
orts,  a  man's  white  shirt,  and  un- 
rneath  you  could  see  a  navy  polka- 
It  bikini  top.  She  shouted  into  the 
lu^e  to  Dennis  that  1  was  there, 
en  asked  if  she  could  come  too. 
I  ^aid,  "Do  you  know  how  to  fish?" 
^he  brought  her  hand  from  be- 
j  nd  her  back  and  gave  me  a  plastic 
lb  full  of  fat  night  crawlers.  "Got 
Lem  from  the  garden.  Can  1  come 
not?" 

I  made  Dennis  wear  my  life  jack- 
.  He  sat  in  the  front  of  the  boat, 
;ary  sat  in  the  middle,  I  sat  in  the 
ick  and  rowed.  When  we  came  to 
le  shady  shallow  cove  where  I  al- 
ays  fish,  Mary  said  to  go  past,  to  a 
ink,  and  I  said,  "1  thought  you 
ere  fishing." 

"Me?  Stick  a  worm  on  a  hook?  I'd 
e.  I  came  to  work  on  my  tan."  She 
Jt  out  and  climbed  up  the  bank, 
ven  spread  c^ut  her  towel  and  began 
ibuttoning  her  shirt. 
Dennis  looked  like  he  was  watch- 
ig  a  murder.  I  nudged  him  with  the 
andle  and  gave  him  the  oar. 
Mary  lay  down  quickly,  and  all  1 
3uld  see  was  the  bottoms  of  her 
et. 

I  paddled  us  back  to  the  cove  and 
3t  Dennis  started.  I  was  determined 
was  going  to  catch  a  fish.  I  cast 
le  line  out  next  to  a  tree  that  had 
lUen  in  the  water  where  the  tish 
ere  likely  to  be,  then  gave  Dennis 
le  rod  and  reel  and  showed  him 
ow  to  crank  the  line  in  just  quick 
:iough  to  spin  the  lure.  He  lit  one 
garette  off  the  butt  of  another  and 
uimped  the  butt  in  the  lake. 


An  allergy  sufferer's 
worst  nightmare. 


A  six-year-old  pillow  can 
have  a  tenth  of  its  weight 
consist  of  old  skin,  mold, 
dust  mites,  and  dust  mite  dung. 

Your  mattress  can  easily  haroor 
two  million  thriving  little  critters. 
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Older  24  liours  a  day! 
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"For  C^hn^^;lk^.•^,  son,"  I  saiJ. 
"You'll  '-care  tiic  hsli." 

1  JroppcJ  inv  liiH'  ott  tiu'  skIc  aiicl 
stuck  rlu-  cikI  ot  the  cmo  pole  unJcr 
tlio  seal,  then  unscre\\ei.l  the  top  ott 
the  rherino>,  tilled  it,  anii  set  it  on 
the  niiJdle  hench.  It  didn't  make 
any  difference  to  her  that  she  was 
alone  in  a  <jara<:;e  full  t)t  stran<^ers: 
she  came  into  the  shop  with  her 
blouse  soaked  and  you  could  see  her 
nipples  arid  tits,  she  saw  the  boys 
lookinji,  she  kiiew  I  was  trying  not 
to,  but  she  wasn't  ashamed,  didn't 
try  to  hide  it.  That's  rare. 

A  K-'i^"  <^^f  men  in  a  motorboat 
rounded  the  bend,  the  i.iri\er  steer- 
ing with  one  hand,  the  sun  glaring 
ott  his  beer  can  as  he  turned  it  up 
antl  drained  it.  He  stopped  where 
Mary  was  and  let  out  a  howl,  and 
then  they  all  started  whooping  and 
hiillering.  When  the  waves  began 
rocking  us,  Dennis  began  sucking  in 
air  and  grabbed  onto  the  side  of  the 
boat  and  dropped  my  rod  and  reel 
itito  the  water.  1  leaned  forward  to 
grab  him,  cind  when  1  raised  off  the 
seat  he  tipped  the  boat  and  almost 
threw  me  into  the  lake.  1  can't  swim. 
"Dennis,  you  control  yourself,"  I  said 
as  that  biiatload  of  drunks  cut  one 
last  circle  and  left. 

An  hour  or  so  later  the  sun  was  up 
in  the  sky  and  it  was  too  hot  for  the 
fish  to  bite.  Mary  was  sijuatted  down 
on  her  heels  waiting  tor  us,  her  shirt 
draped  o\'er  her  arm.  She'd  burned 
her  chest.  Back  at  the  truck  she 
stepped  behind  a  bush  and  peed,  then 
we  ate  dinner  on  the  tailgate:  a  long 
loaf  ot  brown  tough  bread  she'd 
baked,  a  bowl  iif  German  potato  sal- 
ad, coleslaw,  baked  beans,  and  choco- 
late oatmeal  cookies,  all  Mary's. 

"You  shouldn't  ha\'c  done  that,"  I 
said.  "Laid  out  where  people  coukl 
see  you." 

"That's  their  priiblem,"  she  said 
and  took  out  a  bottle  of  wine. 

Something  like  ice  water  shot  up 
my  nose.  1  couldn't  hear  anything; 
all  1  knew  was  not  to  open  my 
mouth.  1  felt  like  1  was  sinking, 
falling  backward,  then  crashing 
against  a  rock  wall. 

She  cut  the  foil  oft  the  neck  with 
an  army  knife.  The  cork  piipped  an^l 
she  saii-l,  "This  is  good  stuff.  1  had  to 
go  to  the  next  coLinty  to  get  it."  She 
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took  out  three  [elastic  cups  from  the 
basket  and  ga\e  a  cup  to  me. 

"Oh,  come  on.  A  little  wim't 
hurt,"  she  said  and  began  pouring.  I 
hekl  the  cup  by  the  rim  up  to  the 
sun  and  stared  at  the  light  on  the 
wine's  sc]uiggly  surface.  Then  Dennis 
lookecl  at  me,  and  it  was  like  having 
your  eyes  held  open  and  somebody 
packing  grit  uiitler  the  lids.  Go 
ahead,  1  ti>ld  myself.  \'ou  can  drink 
the  taste  from  around  the  liquor. 
Pain  traced  every  vein  in  my  head, 
then  shot  down  my  throat  into  my 
empty  lungs.  I  felt  like  I  was  somer- 
saulting. I  got  ott  the  tailgate  and 
gave  the  cup  back  to  Mary. 

"I  can  drive  back  it  that's  what 
you're  worried  about,"  she  said. 
"You're  not  a  teetotaler,  are  you?" 

"I  belong  to  AA." 

"I  didn't  know,"  she  said  and 
stopped  pouring  the  wine  into  her 
cup.  "I'm  sorry.  I  hope  I  haven't  ru- 
ined ttxiay." 

I  told  her  she  hadn't,  biit 
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had. 


'very  two  weeks  Mary  checked 
on  Dennis,  and  the  next  time  she 
came  it  was  dinnertime.  The  rest  ot 
the  crew  had  gone  to  town  to  eat; 
Dennis  had  brought  his  lunch  and 
was  eating  in  my  truck.  Mary  and  1 
were  in  my  ottice.  She  had  her  hair 
pinned  up  and  wore  a  sleeveless  dress 
and  smelled  like  sweat  and  magnolia 
mixed.  She  told  me  about  James 
Na.ss.  She  said  he  came  out  ot  Florida 
and  had  goofed  oft  a  couple  ot  years 
overseas  in  the  army,  then  came  back 
blown  out  ot  his  mind  on  dope.  He 
had  worked  awhile  as  a  roadie  for  a 
rock  and  roll  band,  then  got  on  the 
GI  Bill  and  started  school  to  be  a 
physical  education  teacher,  then 
flunked.  One  minute  he  was  fine  and 
then  the  next  he  thought  the  enemy 
were  coming  after  him.  She  said  that 
she  wasn't  equippei^l  tt)  handle  James 
Na.ss's  kind  ot  problem,  but  when  I 
asked  her  what  his  problem  was,  her 
face  got  red  and  she  said  she  didn't 
feel  right  talking  about  it. 

"Yt)u  brought  it  up,"  1  said.  "What 
diies  he  do.'" 

Her  i-lress  was  way  up  tiver  her 
knee,  but  she  dii.ln't  seem  to  care. 

"E\'ery  evening  at  six  when  the 
news  comes  on,  James  K)cks  himself 
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and  the  cat  in  the  TV  room  an 
masturbates  to  Melis.sa  West,  one  i 
the  Channel  Four  newscasters.  Eac 
time  the  statiini  breaks,  he  goes  t 
the  bathroom  and  washes  his  hands. 

1  leaned  toward  her.  "Have  yo 
caught  Dennis  doing  that?" 

"No,  but  surely  you've  noticed  In 
he  copies  everyone  around  hiin. 

She  said  Nass  had  more  or  le 
adopted  Dennis,  all  the  time  horrowiljr 
ing  money  from  him,  and  whei 
l\>nnis  came  in  from  work,  they'i 
drive  around  halt  the  night. 

"Is  James  Nass  dangerous.'" 

"The  medication  he  takes  is  th 
equivalent  ot  speed.  This  year  he 
been  in  three  different  homes. 

I  offered  her  a  cigarette,  hut  sh 
thanked  me  and  said  she  didn' 
snmke,  and  when  1  lit  mine  sh 
coughed  and  got  up,  came  beside  th 
desk,  and  reached  up  to  open  th 
window,  and  I  saw  how  hairy  he 
armpits  were.  "You  can't  deny  him, 
she  said,  looking  at  my  son's  senio  n 
picture  t)n  the  desk,  then  at  me.  Sh 
sat  down.  "Hi)w  old  is  he?" 

1  pressed  myself  back  in  my  chai 
and  blew  the  cigarette  smoke  up 
the  fluorescent  light.  1  looked  at  m 
son's  picture.  He  leaiis  forward  am 
grins  like  somebody's  just  said,  Let  Wv 
go  get  a  case  of  beer!  His  hair  is  part 
ed  down  the  middle  and  comes  dow: 
over  his  ears. 

But  that's  the  style,  Daddy. 

Mayhe  jor  faggots  it  is.  But  not  fo  H 
you! 

He  wears  a  green  velour  shirt.  M 
wife  got  mad  when  she  saw  this  pio 
ture  because  Rtibert  pushed  up  hi 
slee\'es  to  show  off  his  forearms 

I  looked  at  Mary  Sterne,  and  w  » 
both  realized  we  were  alone  in  th 
back  ot  the  shop.  She  stood  an(  lyi 
smoothed  down  her  dress,  pulling  th 
top  tight  across  her  chest.  1  saw  he 
out,  then  when  1  went  back  to  m  u:> 
dinner  and  saw  the  patch  of  swea  ai 
where  her  legs  had  stuck  to  the  chai 
and  the  dusty  back  ot  my  son's  pic 
ture  frame,  1  locked  the  door  and  sa 
down  in  the  truck  with  Dennis  am 
waited  until  the  others  came  hack 

Dennis  had  always  talked  onl  bj; 
when  he  had  to,  but  after  a  month  c 
running  around  with  James  Nass 
he'd  follow  me  around  and  want  ti  [m 
tell  me  where  they  went  the  nigh  ik: 
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fore  and  all  the  smart  things  James 
ass  had  said.  He  had  always  walked 
,  work,  but  this  James  Nass  had  an 
d  '57  Chevy  and  started  driving 
m,  and  while  we  were  servicing  the 
owers,  James  sat  in  his  car  and 
layed  his  radio  or  poked  around  the 
op,  nosing  into  everything  and 
»ssing.  Buford  and  Tom  were  men, 
big  as  me,  but  they  didn't  know 
lat  to  do  with  him  when  he  talked 
al  loud  and  fast  in  that  half-ass 
)rthem  brogue.  I'd  hitch  the  truck 
'  the  trailer  and  pull  out  of  the 
top,  lock  up,  and  he'd  be  leaning 
(ainst  his  car.  I'd  stand  by  the  truck 
)or  and  stare  at  him  until  finally 
;'d  creep  his  car  across  the  lot  and 
It  to  the  street.  He'd  even  follow  us 
3m  job  to  job,  park  in  the  nearest 
ade,  lean  the  seat  back  and  doze, 
•\d  every  five  or  ten  minutes  motion 
ennis  over.  Then  at  the  end  of  the 
i.y  when  I  came  in,  he'd  be  sitting 
ere,  radio  blasting.  Mary  said  that 
metimes  when  Dennis  went  to  the 
ocery  now  he'd  make  one  of  his 
tends  push  the  basket  and  walked 

far  in  front  and  ignored 

him  like  a  boss. 
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hen  we  mowed  Miss  Roxie 
iardy's  yard.  Miss  Roxie  is  in  her  late 
Wnties,  lives  alone — has  ever  since 
•r  husband  died — and  still  tries  to 
■ep  up  with  everything  that  goes  on. 
was  about  eight  in  the  morning, 
id  she  came  out  with  her  straw  hat 
id  on  her  head  and  followed  Dennis 
i  the  side  of  her  house  where  she 
ew  a  fence  of  red  peonies.  1  didn't 
lilt  her  to,  but  she  held  them  up  so 
ennis  could  mow  under  the  hlos- 
nl^.  And  he  ran  the  front  wheel  of 
s  mower  under  the  fence.  He  didn't 
lur  off  the  engine  and  then  unhang 
le  wheel;  he  jerked  until  he  broke 
le  bottom  strand  of  fence,  then  went 
1  mowing  like  nothing  had  hap- 
;ned.  When  we  finished.  Miss  Roxie 
oiiLjht  out  a  box  of  ice  cream  and 
"  nl  on  the  cistern  rock  and  gave  us 
I  1 1  an  ice  cream  cone.  Dennis's  face 
IS  dirty.  She  gave  Dennis  his  and 
^  k1,  "Son,  you  got  somethmg  black 
ound  your  mouth." 
Dennis  said,  "You  got  something 
.ack  between  your  legs,"  then 
inned  at  Buford  and  Tom,  and 
ley  looked  at  me. 


Miss  Roxie  said,  "Boy,  somebody 
should've  drowned  you  in  the  bath- 
water." 

I  apologized  to  Miss  Roxie,  then 
sent  Dennis  to  the  truck.  When  we 
got  away  from  her  house,  I  threw  his 
ice  cream  out  the  window. 

The  next  morning  there  was  no 
Dennis.  We  gassed  up  the  mowers 
and  loaded  them  on  the  trailer,  put 
new  blades  on  the  Weedwackers, 
and  by  then  it  was  ten  after  six  and 
still  no  Dennis.  I  was  on  the  phone 
with  Mary  when  James  Nass's  car 
pulled  into  the  lot.  Dennis  came  in 


the  garage  door,  stumbling  drunk. 
Buford  and  Tom  sat  down  on  the 
back  of  the  trailer  and  started  gig- 
gling. 1  went  out,  and  James  Nass 
was  sitting  on  his  heels  in  the  shop 
door  by  the  gas  cans. 

"Get  that  goddamned  cigarette 
out  of  your  mouth,"  1  said. 

He  wore  a  blue  muscle  shirt,  cam- 
ouflage shorts,  and  rubber  shower 
sandals.  He  stood  up  and  flicked  his 
cigarette  out  the  door. 

1  said,  "And  haul  your  sorry  ass  off 
my  property." 

He  made  big  eyes  and  whistled. 
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esearcti  has  proven  likit  you  wiU 
toss  and  turn  80%  less  each  night 
on  the  extraordinary  Teinpur- 
Pedic  mattress  than  you  normally  do  on 
any  other  conventional  mattress. 

Contour  conforming  technology, 
developed  by  NASA,  and  ultimately 
perfected  by  Swedish  scientists,  led  to 
the  creation  of  this  unique,  one-of-a-kind 
mattress.  Recommended  by  over  15,000 
doctors  and  sleep  clinics,  the  Tempur- 
Pedic  relieves  pressure  which  can  cause 
back  pain  and  other  sleep  ailments. 

The  Tempur-Pedic  resists  bacteria, 
mold,  inildew,  mites,  and 
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tWfhe  Tempur-Pedic  Swedish 
i    mattress  and  pillow  mold  and 
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in  the  most  coirifortable,  natural 
position/or  pafect  sleep. 

A  conventional  mattressjbrces 
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But  the  Tempur-Pedic  keeps  your 
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Call  us  today  for  your  FREE  video 
and  sample.  Soon  you'll  see  why  we 
believe  Tempur-Pedic  will  turn  your 
sleep  into  an  elevating 
experience. 
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Jared  Borkuin  (San  Diego,  CA) 


"I  arrived  here  on  the  9th  and  by  the  ISth  1  had 
found  work.  My  first  interview  was  on  Monday 
morning  the  iSth,  and  1  began  work  that  evening." 

"I  didn't  bother  looking  at  other  language  schools 
in  the  tity  as  this  one  is  close  to  where  I  live.  Also 
they  pay  $  l4  an  hour,  which  is  right  up  my  alley!" 

■  k  L.  is  a  very  interesting  city  ■  three  cultures, 
Indian,  Malay  and  Chinese  mixed  in  together " 

"I  just  want  to  say  thank  you  once  again.  This 
was  the  shortest  job-hunt  one  could  hope  for!" 
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Call  for  a  Free  Information  Pack 

800-564-3274 


Hennis  was  dt)wn  on  his  knees  in  the 
gravel,  puking  hamhurgers. 

"I'll  arrest  you  for  terroristic 
threatening,"  James  Nass  said.  He 
looked  at  Buford  and  Tom.  "Then 
you'll  have  to  find  some  new  butt 
buddies." 

They  started  up  to  jump  him,  but 
James  Nass  hacked  out  to  his  car  and 
drove  off  laughing  and  scooting 
gravel  all  the  way  to  the  street.  1 
grabbed  Dennis  up  by  the  arm  and 
set  him  down  in  my  office  and  made 
him  drink  all  my  thermos  of  coffee. 

1  made  him  look  at  me.  I  said,  "You 
work  today  and  then  you're  done.  I'm 
not  having  a  drunk  work  for  me." 

"Me  not  drunk." 

I  gave  him  a  clean  T-shirt  of  mine 
and  said,  "Don't  back-talk  me.  Mary 
is  going  to  bring  you  over  here  to- 
morrow mcirning  to  get  yt)ur  check. 
Now  get  your  ass  in  that  truck  and 
get  to  work." 

We  had  two  jobs  that  morning, 
the  nursing  home  and  the  grounds 
around  Hensley's  Fcord.  I  took  Den- 
nis off  the  mower  and  kept  him  on 
the  Weedwacker,  thinking  that  the 
tweiity-pound  engine  on  his  back 
and  having  to  stoop  and  go  slow  and 
concentrate  would  work  the  drunk 
out  of  hiin. 

The  haze  and  humidity  burned  off 
at  noon,  and  it  was  in  the  low 
nineties.  Dennis  was  pale  and  white 
around  the  mciuth  and  didn't  eat 
lunch.  He  sat  in  the  truck  with  his 
head  on  the  dash. 

The  job  that  afternoon  was  Lake- 
side Apartments.  There  wasn't  a  big 
lawn  to  mow,  only  small  patches  of 
grass  between  the  buildings.  At  the 
back  of  the  apartinents  were  little 
concrete  patios  where  the  tenants 
set  out  flowers  and  special  shrubs, 
and  that  was  the  tedious  part:  edging 
around  the  patio  while  somebody 
stood  there  in  his  house  slippers 
telling  you  to  be  careful. 

Buford  and  Tom  were  mowing,  I 
sent  Dennis  to  Weedwack.  I  was  at 
the  truck  gassing  a  mower  when  a 
woman  in  a  bathing  suit  walked  up. 
"1  was  lying  out  on  my  patio,"  she 
said,  jabbing  her  finger  in  my  face, 
"when  that  goon-looking  moron  that 
works  for  you  cut  down  my  yucca." 
She  threw  a  yucca  stalk  onto  the 
back  of  the  trailer. 


1  went  across  the  parking  lot  ai 
around  the  side  of  the  building,  ai 
there  was  Dennis  sitting  under  a  tre 
When  he  saw  me,  he  got  up  and  n| 
to  where  James  Nass  was  Wee 
wacking  around  an  air-conditionit| 
unit.  It  took  me  five  long  steps  ' 
cross  the  courtyard  and  kick  Jam 
Nass  in  the  ass.  He  swung  the  Weei 
wacker  at  me,  and  I  stepped  out 
the  way  and  there  was  Dennis  in  n 
place.  It  slashed  his  face  from  ear 
ear.  I  could  see  his  jawbone  expose 
and  the  sides  of  his  teeth,  and  th( 
the  blood  came  out  of  his  mouth  in 
sheet  that  stuck  to  his  shirt  like  a  hi 

I  kicked  James  Nass  in  the  nui 
and  as  he  bent  over  I  pulled  tl 
Weedwacker  off  his  shoulder  and  h 
him  over  the  head  with  the  engine, 
got  on  top  of  him,  pinned  his  elbov 
under  my  knees,  and  hit  him  fd 
every  lash  my  drunken  father  hit  ni 
with  a  razor  strap,  every  drink  I  ev 
drank,  every  time  I  see  my  dead  soi 
face,  eyes  wide  and  mouth  screamii 
when  my  truck  pins  him  to  his  a  ji» 
every  day  of  the  nine  years  I  spent 
the  penitentiary,  every  night  1  wal  » 
up  with  my  palm  flat  on  the  mattre  av 
where  my  ex-wife  slept,  every  tin 
my  father  and  wife  and  son  jump 
out  of  the  ground  and  throw  thi 
dead  arms  around  my  neck  and  n' 
father  bites  my  ear,  my  wife  bites  n 
breast,  and  my  son  kisses  me  with  tl 
taste  of  his  clean  jeans  and  aftershav 
and  my  wife's  powdery  nightgow 
and    my    father's    pis 
1^        trousers  smother  me. 
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he  first  thing  I  saw  when  I  wo 
up  was  the  cement  ceiling  throuf 
the  empty  mattress  springs  of  the  ti 
hunk.  There  was  the  same  toil 
with  no  lid,  the  same  sink  th 
dripped  water  constantly,  the  san 
cuss  words  and  dirty  drawinj 
scratched  into  the  walls.  I  got  off  tl' 
hunk  and  stciod  and  saw  the  oth 
drunks  in  the  other  cell  watchit 
me,  and  in  the  aisle  outside  my  c( 
was  my  wife  and  Sheriff  Lawler  ar 
his  deputies.  My  wife's  face  w; 
white  as  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  sher 
and  deputies  watched  me  from  und 
their  broad  brims.  "We  found  you 
the  next  county,"  Sheriff  Lawl 
said.  "You  had  drove  out  in  the  mift« 
die  of  an  apple  orchard  . . ." 


My  wife  wiped  her  eyes  with  a 
unipled  tissue  and  said  it  hke  she 
lb  standing  up  before  her  class, 
citing  them  a  fact  they  had  to  mem- 
ize  for  a  test:  "You  ran  over  and 
lied  your  son." 

I  sat  down  on  the  hunk  and  stared 
rough  the  bars  at  the  other  empty 
11. 

Sheriff  Lawler  came  through  the 

)or  trom  his  office,  opened  the  cell 

lor,  and  sat  down  beside  me.  1  didn't 

,)\L'  or  look  him  in  the  face. 

1  asked  him  about  Dennis. 

Sheriff  Lawler  sighed  and  scratched 

s  chin  whiskers  and  said  that  Dennis 

IS  laid  up  in  the  Sellersville  Hospital 

th  tour  hundred  stitches  in  his  face. 

he  Weedwacker  had  cut  off  his 

nyue.  He  stared  at  the  side  of  my 

ad  until  1  looked  at  him.  He  said 

mes  Nass  was  in  the  VA  Hospital  at 

)rt  Buell  with  a  broken  nose,  a 

acked  skull,  crushed  throat,  and  one 

e  gouged  out.  He  took  off  his  hat,  ran 

s  hand  through  his  hair,  then  ftd- 

ed  with  his  hatband.  He  said,  "The 

Oman  at  Lakeside  Apartments  says 

mes  Nass  took  the  Weedwacker  away 

om  the  Hatchett  boy  and  destroyed 

;r  property,  and  when  you  went  out 

stop  it  in  the  fight  the  hoy  got  hit. 

that  how  it  happened?" 

I  said  it  was,  and  he  said,  "So  you 

as  taking  up  for  the  boy?" 

"I  was." 

"Mary  Sterne  says  that  after  you 
iled  her  asking  where  the  boy  was, 
le  drove  over  to  your  shop  but  you'd 
ready  gone,  and  then  she  drove  all 
rer  looking  for  you  and  finally  saw 
iUT  truck  at  Lakeside  Apartments, 
le  saw  you  nearly  kill  James  Nass. 
le  left."  I  looked  at  him. 
"When  1  went  over  to  get  her 
atement,  she'd  packed  up  that  little 
ir  and  was  heading  back  up  east 
herever  she  came  from.  From  what 
lC  said,  there's  another  counselor,  a 
an,  supposed  to  arrive  later  today." 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  "How 
)me  she  left?" 

"I  guess  you  scared  her  half  to 
!ath."  He  stood,  hitched  up  his  belt 
/er  his  gut,  and  told  me  to  come 
1,  he'd  drive  me  home. 
On  the  way  1  got  him  to  stop  at 
le  hospital.  At  the  nurse's  station 
hen  we  asked  where  Dennis  was, 
le  nurses  stopped  writing  in  their 
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Note:  The  Theme-words  (and  their  varia- 
tions) are:  PARSLEY  (SPARELY,  PARLEYS, 
PLAYERS,  REPLAYS  -anagrams);  SAGE 
(EMERALD,  LEAF,  CELADON,  MALA- 
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an  asterisk  (*) . 
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Sensual 
Products 


How  to  order  them 

without  embarrassment. 

How  to  use  them 

without  disappointment. 

If  vcHr\e  been  reluctant  to  purchase 
sensual  products  through  the  mail,  our 
three-way,  1007f  Guarantee  might  change 
your  niinj. 

1.  We  guarantee  your  privacy. 

Everything  we  ship  is  plainly  and  securely 
wrapped,  with  no  clue  to  its  contents  from 
the  outside.  All  transactions  are  strictly  confi- 
dential, and  we  iiivcr  sell,  rent,  or  trade  any 
customer's  name. 

2.  We  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 

If  a  product  IS  unsatisfactory,  simply  return 
it  for  replact-'mont  or  refund 

3.  We  guarantee  that  the  product  you  choose 
will  keep  giving  you  pleasure. 

Should  it  malfunction,  just  return  it  to  us  for 
a  replacement. 

What  is  the  Xandria  Collection? 

It  is  a  very  special  collection  of  the  finest 
and  most  effective  sexual  products  from 
around  the  world.  It  is  designed  for  the 
timid,  the  bold,  or  for  anyone  who  has  ever 
wished  there  could  be  something  more  to 
sexual  pleasures. 

The  Xandria  Gold  Collection  celebrates 
the  possibilities  for  pleasure  we  each  have 
within  us.  Seiul  for  the  Xandria  Gold  Edition 
Catalogue.  Its  price  of  just  $4.01)  is  applied  in 
full  to  vour  first  order. 

Write  today.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
an  entirelv  new  world  of  enjovment  to  gam. 

I 1 

The  Xandria  Collection,  Dept.  H0597A 
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hlcs  and  ch<\rrs  anJ  prctencit'd  nor  to 
warch,  but  when  1  was  i)ut  o(  their 
sight  1  heard  their  chair  wheels 
scjueak  and  their  chair  hacks  pop  as 
they  rolled  together.  Oh,  ytm  rcmcm' 
her.  He  killed  his  son. 

Dennis  had  a  private  room  at  the 
end  ot  the  hall.  Dr.  Hockman 
stepped  out  ot  Dennis's  room.  So  tat 
that  the  legs  ot  his  stethoscope  didn't 
meet  around  his  neck,  thick  bifocals 
that  made  his  eyes  till  the  entire  lens, 
he  dug  a  pack  ot  cigarettes  from  the 
pocket  of  his  white  coat,  then  lit  one. 
"So  you  saw  it  happen.'" 

I  stared  into  his  nosy  face. 

"Caleb  wants  to  see  the  boy,"  the 
sherift  said. 

"1  put  him  under  sedation,"  Dr. 
Hockman  said,  the  smoke  coming 
out  ot  his  mc^uth  as  he  spoke.  He 
pufted  again,  then  took  a  last  K)ok  at 
me,  then  opened  the  door. 

No  tlowers,  no  cards,  only  a  plastic 
water  pitcher  turned  upside  dt>wn  on 
a  gray  steel  bedside  table.  A  radiator 
beneath  the  window,  daylight  on  the 
metal  trunk  of  the  IV  tree,  the  yel- 
low tube  running  into  the  top  of  his 
wrist.  His  feet  stuck  out  from  under 
the  sheet,  and  I  covered  them  with  a 
blue  blanket.  1  leaned  over  the  bed 
rail.  His  head  was  completely  buii- 
died  and  they  had  cut  two  holes  tor 
his  eyes.  Stitches  crawled  down  the 
side  of  his  neck  and  diagonally  across 
his  chest. 

"It  hit  him  at  an  angle,"  Dr. 
Hc^kman  said,  squinting  at  the 
smoke  stinging  his  eyes  and  tracitig 
his  fat  finger  above  the  stitches. 

1  asked  him  what  had  happened  to 

Dennis's  tongue,  arid  he  looked  at 

the  sherift  like  1  was  crazy.  He  said, 

"The  paramedics  couldn't  find  it.  No 

good  anyhow.  By  now  it's 
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X  T  Ay  truck  was  parked  in  the  cor- 
ner ot  the  yard  under  the  tree  1  chain 
the  dog  to,  and  she  barked  and 
jumped  in  circles,  glad  to  see  me.  It 
didn't  rnake  any  difference  to  her 
what  I  did;  my  harid  was  just  as  good 
as  any.  1  ted  and  watered  her,  shelled  a 
couple  ears  c^f  ccirn  for  the  chickens, 
and  when  the  phone  started  ringing  I 
let  the  sonofabitch  ring  and  sat  down 
on  the  back  doorstep,  a  limestone 
step,  the  step  where  I'd  sit  atter  my 


1t- 


wite  would  rake  Robert  and  go  to  h. 
mother's  because  I'd  be  on  a  cryir 
drunk.  On  the  west  side  of  the  hous 
it  was  still  cool,  and  across  the  field 
.saw  my  neighbor's  Holstein  stringii 
out  froin  the  back  ot  the  milk  par 
into  the  sun,  the  sun  on  the  tops 
the  trees  around  his  hou.se,  the  sun 
the  TV  antenna,  and  wondered 
what  I'd  done  had  made  the  new 
Just  across  the  field  cars  and  trucl 
were  parked  around  Ray  Sipe's  whn 
gas  static^,  and  no  doubt  they'd  sec 
the  sherift  drive  by  and  were  up  thei   '- 
now  sitting  around  saying,  Well,   '"J 
heard  this,  and  another  says,  Wei 
one  ot  the  boys  that  works  for  hii   •■' 
says  that.  1  sat  there  and  kn)ked  at  t\  ^M 
dead  grape  arbor  where  I  grew  grap  "t 
that  she  made  jelly  and  I  made  win  '''^ 
at  the  tractor  tire  where  she  set  ot 
begonias,  then  at  the  grt)wed-up  hall 
acre  we  used  to  raise  a  garden  in;  the 
I  imagined  1  heard  the  Volkswagen  Hi- 
engine  downshitting,  heard  it  con  li' 
up  the  gravel  drive,  and  the  dog  star  f<i 
ed  barking  and  stood  woofing  an  — 
looking  out  the  comer  of  her  eyes  i  ,,|, 
me,  heard  the  emergency  brake  pu  ; 
up,  heard  the  door  slam,  and  with  tf 
engine  idling,  Mary,  in  a  pink  dre  !'' 
and  black  belt  around  her  waist.  Ma:  mji 
came  around  the  side  of  the  hous  hh 
and  the  instant  I  stootf  she  put  h( 
arms  around  me,  and  I  let  her  cry  ar 


I  cried,  and  we  stood  on  the  step  ;  ,,, 
the  back  of  the  house,  pressed  togetl 
er,  and  I  kept  her  shciulders  in  ir 
hands  and  her  itchy  braid  between  n 
arms  aiul  her  back  and  her  cold  stici 
glasses  lenses  on  my  chest.  Then  tl 
night  is  clear,  a  new-moon  black,  y^ 
the  security  lights  around  the  parkir 
lot  and  between  the  buildings  ove 
ride  the  stars.  The  katydids  scratc 
and  sing  in  the  culvert  besitie  th 
road.  A  frog  hopscotches  across  tb 
surface  of  the  lake.  Hidden  behin 
shrubs,  the  air-coiulitioning  units  kic  ^i 
on.  The  lawn  rises  to  a  knoll  whei 
the  wooden  deck  overlooks  the  swin 
ming  pool.  My  rake  lies  on  the  wa 
leading  to  the  patios  where  1  see  tb  it 
black  shapes  of  tlowers  and  dec 
chairs.  At  a  window  iin  the  secon 
tloor,  a  man  in  a  white  T-shirt  loci 
his  sliding  door,  then  draws  the  cu 
tain.  The  water  sprinklers  shut  ot 
and  mists  oi  water  chill  my  back.  1  1 
on  my  stomach.  The  wet  has  soake  3, 


the  skin,  and  as  1  inch  forward  on 
s  olhows  my  boots  squeak  in  the 
iss.  From  the  parking  lot,  both  sides 
the  walk,  the  strips  of  lawn  between 
e  patios  to  this  circle  of  grass  in  the 
nter  of  the  courtyard,  Mary  and  1 
ve  found  a  cigarette  butt,  a  marble, 
lottle  cap,  and  a  Bazooka  Joe  comic, 
ary  crawls  on  her  hands  and  knees, 
pin  light  in  her  mouth,  sweeps  her 
ulIs  through  the  grass.  I  press  my 
;ehead  to  the  ground,  shut  my  eyes, 
en  run  my  fingers  through  the  mow- 
wheel's  track.  It's  here.  We've 
jnd  it  and  can  give  it  back  to  him. 
It  the  phone  is  ringing,  the  dog  is  at 
e  end  of  her  chain  barking  and 
ating  her  tail  in  the  dirt,  Jesus  says 
e  dead  bury  the  dead  but  the  dead 
iry  the  living:  the  dead  tell  me  what 
ihtiuld  have  done  nine  years  ago 
id  act  like  I  can  return  and  do  it, 
J  1  try  to  do  like  they  say.  I  obey, 
It  the  instant  I  do,  they  say,  "But 
iu  didn't  do  it  then,"  and  1  begin  the 
lole  cycle  again.  ■ 
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TOBACCO-FREE  INVESTING 
Is  Not  Hazardous  To  Your  Wealth. 


An  important  study  by  a  major  non- 
profit organization'  shows  how  you  can 
obtain  competitive  rates  of  return 
without  having  tobacco  stocks  in  your 
investment  portfolio. 

We're  First  Affirmative  Financial  Networl<;. 
We  can  help  you  invest  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  your  beliefs,  values  and 
ethics  without  sacrificing  the  financial 
returns  you  require. 

Call  1-800-422-7284,  we'll  send  you  a 
FREE  copy  of  this  compelling  report. 


First 

Affirmative 
Financial 
Network 
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Springs,  CO  80906,  WSA  is  a  registered  investmeni  advisor  mth  the  SEC  and  is  a  subsidiary  of  WSS,  *Shjdy  conducted  by  CO-OP  America. 
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a  credit  card-sized  remote  control,  too.  You  truly  have  to  hear  the  Wave  radio 

to  believe  it.  It's  available  directly  from  Bose  for 

just  $349.  Call  us  toll  free,  and  find  out  just 

how  big  a  radio  can  really  sound.  Belter  sound  through  research,. 
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Mother's  Day  in  federal  prison 
By  Amanda  Coyne 


Y 


OLi  can  sptit  the  con- 
vict-moms here  in  the  visit- 
ing room  by  the  way  they 
hold  and  touch  their  chil- 
dren and  hy  the  single  flower  ^ 
that  is  perched  in  front  ot 
them — a  rose,  a  tulip,  a  dat- 
fodil.  Many  of  these  mothers 
have  untied  the  how  that  at- 
taches the  flower  to  its  silver- 
and-red  cellophane  wrapper 
and  are  using  one  ot  the 
many  empty  soda  cans  at 
hand  as  a  vase.  They  sit 
proudly  before  their  flower- 
in-a-Coke-can,  amid  Her- 
shey  bar  wrappers,  halt-eat- 
en Ding  Dongs,  and  empty 
paper  coftee  cups.  Occa- 
sionally, a  mother  will  pick  up  her  pres- 
ent and  bring  it  to  her  nose  when  one 
of  the  bearers  ot  the  single  flower — her 
child — asks  it  she  likes  it.  And  the 
mother  will  respond  the  way  that  moth- 
ers always  have  and  always  will  respond 
when  presented  with  a  gift  on  this  day. 
"Oh,  I  just  love  it.  It's  perfect.  I'll  put 
It  in  the  middle  of  my  Bible."  Or,  "I'll 
pLit  it  on  my  desk,  right  next  to  yoLir 
school  picture."  And  always:  "It's  the 
best  tine  here." 

But  most  of  what  is  being  smelled  to- 
day is  the  children  themselves.  While 
the  other  adults  are  plunking  coins  in- 
to the  \ending  machines,  the  mothers 
take  deep  whifts  from  the  backs  ot  their 
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children's  necks,  or  kiss  and  smell  the 
backs  ot  their  knees,  or  take  ott  their 
shoes  and  tickle  their  teet  and  then 
pull  tliem  close  to  their  ntises.  They 
hold  them  tight  and  take  in  their  own 
second  .scent — the  scent  a.ssuring  them 
that  these  are  still  their  children  and 
that  they  still  belong  to 


T. 


rhem. 


lie  x'isitors  are  allowei-l  to  luring  in 
pockets  tull  ot  coins,  and  today  that 
Mother's  Day  flower,  and  1  know  from 
pre\-ious  visits  to  my  older  sister  here 
at  the  Federal  Prison  Camp  tor  wom- 
en in  Pekin,  Illinois,  that  there  is  al- 
ways an  aberrant  urge  to  gather  im- 
mediately around  the  vending 
machines.  The  sandwiches  are  stale, 
the  cottee  weak,  the  candy  bars  the 
ones  we  always  pass  up  in  a  conve- 


I 


!\= 


nience  store.  But  after  \«ii' 
hand  the  children  over     ifij 
their  mothers,  we  gravita   m 
toward  those  machinepit 
Like  milling  in  the  kitchi 
at  a  party.  We  all  do  it,  ar 
nobody  knows  why.  Pol 
conversation  ensues  arour 
the  microwave  while  tl: 
popcorn  is  popping  and  tl 
processed-chicken  sani 
wiches  are  being  heate 
We  ask  one  another  whe 
we  are  from,  how  long 
,,-4         drive  we  had.  An  occ; 
^^^H         sional  whistle  through  tli 
.^HH         teeth,  a  shake  ot  the  hea 
"My,  my,  long  way  tro 
home,  huh.'"  "Staying  : 
the  Super  8  right  up  the  road.  Not  il." 
bad  place."  "Stayed  at  the  Econo  Lodj 
last  time.  Wasn't  a  good  place  at  all  b;A 
Never  asking  the  questions  we  real 
want  to  ask:  "What's  she  in  for?"  "Ho 
much  time's  she  got  left?"  You  nev 
ask  in  the  waiting  room  of  a  doctor's  c 
hce  either.  Eventually,  all  of  us — f 
thers,  mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  a  fe 
boyfriends,  and  very  tew  husbands — r 
turn  to  the  queen  ot  the  day,  sitting 
a  fold-out  table  loaded  with  snack 
prepared  tor  five  e)r  so  hours  of  a 
tempted  normal  conversation.  4;. 

Most  ot  the  inmates  are  elaborat 
ly  dressed,  many  in  prist)n-crafted  dres 
es  and  sweaters  in  bright  blues  ar 
pinks.  They  wear  meticulously  applie  ? 
makeup  in  corresponding  hues,  ar 
their  hair  is  replete  with  loops  ar 
curls — hair  that  only  women  with  tl 


Photii'^r.iph  hy  Tim  Ziclcnha 


le  have  the  time  tor.  Some  ot  the 

rrer  seamstresses  have  crocheted 

,  >ts  and  purses  to  match  their  out- 

ij,.  Although  the  world  outside  would 

''■  ver  accuse  these  women  of  making 

ate-couture  fashion  statements,  the 

i  hers  and  the  sons  and  the  boyfriends 

;'  j  the  very  few  husbands  think  they 

)k  beautiful,  and  they  tell  them  so  re- 

itcdly.  And  I  can  imagine  the  hours 

■nt  preparing  for  this  visit — hours 

,  needles  and  hooks  clicking  over 

ghtly  colored  yards  of  yarn.  The 

urs  of  discussing,  dissecting,  and 

lyging  about  these  visitors — espe- 

Uy  the  men.  Hours  spent  in  the  oth- 

world  behind  the  door  where  we're 

t  allowed,  sharing  lipsticks  and  mas- 

[■as,  and  unraveling  the  occasional 

,  ir-tangled  hot  roller,  and  the  brush- 

l  out  and  lifting  and  teasing. . .  and 

e  giggles  that  abruptly  change  into 

ars  without  warning — things  that 

fine  any  female-only  world.  Even, 

:  especially,   if  that  world  is  a 

female  federal  prison 


▼  Thil 


camp. 


le  my  sister  Jennifer  is  with 
r  son  in  the  playroom,  an  inmate's 
bther  comes  over  to  introduce  herself 
^my  younger  sister,  Charity,  my  broth- 
John,  and  me.  She  tells  us  about 
siting  her  daughter  in  a  higher-secu- 
y  prison  before  she  was  transferred 
re.  The  woman  looks  old  and  tired, 
d  her  shoulders  sag  under  the  weight 
her  recently  acquired  bitterness. 
i"Pit  of  fire,"  she  says,  shaking  her 
;ad.  "Like  a  pit  of  fire  straight  from 
•11.  Never  seen  anything  like  it.  Like 
mething  out  of  an  old  movie  about 
isons."  Her  voice  is  getting  louder 
d  she  looks  at  each  of  us  with  plead- 
g  eyes.  "My  daughter  was  there.  Don't 
en  get  me  started  on  that  place, 
omen  die  there." 

John  and  Charity  and  1  silently  ex- 
.ange  glances. 

"My  daughter  would  come  to  the 
siting  room  with  a  black  eye  and  I'd 
ink,  'All  she  did  was  sit  in  the  car 
lile  her  boyfriend  ran  into  the  house.' 
le  didn't  even  touch  the  stuff.  Nev- 
even  handled  it." 

She  continues  to  stare  at  us,  each  in 
m.  "Ten  years.  That  boyfriend  talked 
id  he  got  three  years.  She  didn't 
low  anything.  Had  nothing  to  tell 
em.  They  gave  her  ten  years.  They 


called  it  conspiracy.  Conspiracy.' 
Aren't  there  real  criminals  out  there?" 
She  asks  this  with  hands  outstretched, 
waiting  for  an  answer  that  none  of  us 
can  give  her. 

The  woman's  daughter,  the  con- 
spirator, is  chasing  her  son  through 
the  maze  of  chairs  and  tables  and 
through  the  other  children.  She's  a 
twenty-four-year-old  blonde,  whom 
I'll  call  Stephanie,  with  Dorothy 
Hamill  hair  and  matching  dimples. 
She  looks  like  any  girl  you  might  see 
in  any  shopping  mall  in  middle  Amer- 
ica. She  catches  her  chocolate-brown 
son  and  tickles  him,  and  they  laugh 
and  trip  and  fall  together  onto  the 
floor  and  laugh  harder. 

Had  it  not  been  for  that  wait  in  the 
car,  this  scene  would  be  taking  place  at 
home,  in  a  duplex  Stephanie  would 
rent  while  trying  to  finish  her  two-year 
degree  in  dental  hygiene  or  respirato- 
ry therapy  at  the  local  community  col- 
lege. The  duplex  would  be  spotless, 
with  a  blown-up  picture  of  her  and  her 
son  over  the  couch  and  ceramic  uni- 
corns and  horses  occupying  the  shelves 
of  the  entertainment  center.  She  would 
make  sure  that  her  son  went  to  school 
every  day  with  stylishly  floppy  pants, 
scrubbed  teeth,  and  a  good  breakfast 
in  his  belly.  Because  of  their  difference 
in  skin  color,  there  would  be  occasioiial 
tension — caused  by  the  strange  looks 
from  strangers,  teachers,  other  mothers, 
and  the  bullies  on  the  playground,  who 
would  chant  after  they  knocked  him 
down,  "Your  Momma's  white,  your 
Momma's  white."  But  if  she  were  home, 
their  weekends  and  evenings  would  be 
spent  together  transcending  those  looks 
and  healing  those  bruises.  Now,  how- 
ever, their  time  is  spent  eating  visic- 
ing-room  junk  food  and  his  school  days 
are  spent  fighting  the  boys  in  the  play- 
ground who  chant,  "Your  Momma's  in 
prison,  your  Momma's  in  prison." 

He  will  be  ten  when  his  mother  is 
released,  the  same  age  my  nephew  will 
be  wheri  his  mother  is  let  out.  But  Jen- 
nifer, my  sister,  was  able  to  spend  the 
first  five  years  ot  Toby's  lite  with  him. 
Stephanie  had  Ellie  after  she  was  in- 
carcerated. They  let  her  hold  him  for 
eighteen  hours,  then  sent  her  back  to 
prison.  She  has  done  the  "tour,"  and 
her  si  in  is  a  well-traveled  six-year-old. 
He  has  spent  weekends  visiting  his 
mother  in  prisons  in  Kentucky,  Texas, 


Connecticut  (the  Pit  of  Fire),  and  now 
at  last  here,  the  camp — minimum  se- 
curity, Pekin,  Illinois. 

Ellie  looks  older  than  his  age.  But  his 
shoulders  do  not  droop  like  his  grand- 
mother's. On  the  contrary,  his  bitter- 
ness lifts  them  and  his  chin  higher  than 
a  child's  should  be,  and  the  childlike, 
wide-eyed  curiosity  has  been  replaced 
by  defiance.  You  can  see  his  emerging 
hostility  as  he  and  his  mother  play  to- 
gether. She  tells  him  to  pick  up  the 
toy  that  he  threw,  say,  or  to  put  the 
deck  of  cards  away.  His  face  turns 
sullen,  but  she  persists.  She  takes  him 
by  the  shoulders  and  looks  him  in  the 
eye,  and  he  uses  one  of  his  hands  to 
swat  at  her.  She  grabs  the  hand  and 
he  swats  with  the  other.  Eventually, 
she  pulls  him  toward  her  and  smells 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  she  picks  up  the 
cards  or  the  toy  herself.  After  all,  it  is 
Mother's  Day  and  she  sees  him  so 
rarely.  But  her  acquiescence  makes  him 
angrier,  and  he  stalks  out  of  the  play- 
room with  his  shoulders  thrown  back. 

Toby,  my  brother  and  sister  and  I  as- 
sure one  another,  will  not  have  these 
resentments.  He  is  better  taken  care  of 
than  most.  He  is  living  with  relatives 
in  Wisconsin.  Good,  solid,  middle- 
class,  churchgoing  relatives.  And  when 
he  visits  us,  his  aunts  and  his  uncle,  we 
take  him  out  for  adventures  where  we 
walk  down  the  alley  of  a  city  and  pre- 
tend that  we  are  being  chased  by  the 
"bad  guys."  We  buy  him  fast  food,  and 
his  uncle,  John,  keeps  him  up  well  past 
his  bedtime  enthralling  him  with  sto- 
ries of  the  monkeys  he  met  in  India.  A 
perfect  mix,  we  try  to  convince  one 
another.  Until  we  take  him  to  see  his 
mother  and  on  the  drive  back  he  asks 
the  question  that  most  confuses  him, 
and  no  doubt  all  the  other  children 
who  spend  much  of  their  lives  in  prison 
visiting  rooms:  "Is  my  Mommy  a  bad 
guy?"  It  is  the  question  that  most  seri- 
tuisly  disorders  his  five-year-old  need  to 
clearly  separate  right  from  wrong.  And 
because  our  own  need  is  perhaps  just  as 
great,  it  is  the  question  that  haunts  us 
as  well. 

Now,  however,  the  answer  is  rela- 
tively simple.  In  a  few  years,  it  won't  be. 
In  a  few  years  we  will  have  to  explain 
mandatory  minimums,  and  the  war  on 
drugs,  and  the  murky  conspiracy  laws, 
and  the  enormous  amount  of  money 
and  time  that  federal  agents  pump  in- 
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t(i  iiiipiisoninL:  Kn\-k'\cl  Jruu  ^Icalcrs 
and  those  wIid  liappcn  tn  he  their 
frieiitis  and  their  liners,  hi  a  tew  years 
he  ini_L;ht  ha\'e  the  reasoning;  skills  to 
ask  why  so  many  armed  rohhers  and 
rapists  and  child-molesters  and,  indeed, 
murderers  are  punished  less  severely 
than  his  mother.  When  he  is  older,  we 
will  somehow  have  to  explain  to  him 
the  difterence  between  federal  crimes, 
which  don't  allow  tor  parole,  and  state 
crimes,  which  do.  We  will  have  to  ex- 
plain that  his  mother  was  taken  trom 
him  tor  fi\'e  years  not  because  she  was 
a  dnij,'  dealer  but  because  she  made  tour 
phone  calls  tor  someone  she  loved. 

But  we  also  kmnv  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  we  explain  all  thi.^  with- 
out betrayinj^  our  bitterness.  We  un- 
derstand the  danger  ot  abstract  anger, 
of  being  disillusioned  with  your  coun- 
try, and,  most  of  all,  we  do  not  want 
him  to  inherit  that  legacy.  We  would 
still  like  him  to  he  raised  as  we  were, 
with  the  idea  that  we  live  in  the  best 
country  in  the  world  with  the  best  le- 
gal system  in  the  world — a  legal  system 
carefully  designed  to  be  immune  to 
political  mood  swings  and  public  hys- 
teria; a  system  that  promises  to  tit  the 
punishment  to  the  crime.  We  want 
him  to  be  a  good  citizen.  We  want  him 
to  have  absolute  faith  that  he  lives  in 
a  fair  country,  a  country  that  watches 
over  and  protects  its  most  vulnerable 
citizens:  its  women  and  children. 

So  for  now  we  simply  say,  "Tiiby, 
your  mother  isn't  bad,  she  just  did  a  bad 
thing.  Like  when  you  put  rocks  m  the 
lawn  mower's  gas  tank.  You  weren't 
bad  then,  you  just  did  a  bad  thing." 

Once,  after  being  given  this  weak 

explanation,  he  said,  "I  wish  I  could 

have  done  something  really  bad, 

like  my  Mommy.  So  I  could  go  to 

prison  too  and  be  with 

her." 


AY 


e  notice  a  circle  torming  on 
one  side  ot  the  visiting  room.  A  little 
hoy  stands  in  its  center.  He  is  perhaps 
nine  years  old,  sporting  a  burnt-orange 
three-piece  suit  and  pompadour  hair. 
He  stands  with  his  legs  slightly  apart, 
eyes  halt-shut,  and  sways  back  and 
tiirth,  tlashing  his  cuffs  and  snapping 
his  hngers  while  singing: 


etir/s 


.  f.AiL'Mi'l  /i/<c'  cTi:i|)  frames  unh  harons  and 


W'im'l  qo  [()  HaWi.'m  in  ermine  and  pcarh. 
W'un't  dish  the  din  with  the  rest  of  the 
!A>rls. 

That's  u'liv  the  lady  is  a  rram/i. 

He  has  a  beautitul  \'i)ice  and  it 
sounds  vaguely  familiar.  One  ot  the 
visitors  informs  me  excitedly  that  the 
hoy  is  the  youngest  Frank  Sinatra  im- 
personator and  that  he  has  been  on 
television  even.  The  boy  finishes  his 
performance  and  the  room  breaks  in- 
to applause.  He  takes  a  sweeping  bow, 
claps  his  miniature  hands  together, 
and  points  both  little  index  tingers  at 
the  audience.  "More.  Later.  Folks." 
He  spins  on  his  heels  and  returns  to 
the  table  where  his  mother  awaits 
him,  proudly  glowing.  "Don't  mess 
with  the  hair.  Mom,"  we  overhear. 
"That  little  boy's  slick,"  my  brother 
says  with  true  admiration. 

Sitting  a  few  tables  down  trom  the 
youngest  Frank  Sinatra  is  a  table  of 
Mexican-Americans.  The  young  ones 
are  in  white  dresses  or  button-down 
oxfords  with  matching  ties.  They  form 
a  strange  formal  contrast  to  the  rest 
of  the  rowdy  group.  They  sit  silently, 
solemnly  listening  to  the  white-haired 
woman,  who  holds  one  ot  the  table's 
two  roses.  I  walk  past  and  listen  to  the 
grandmother  lecture  her  family.  She 
speaks  of  values,  of  getting  up  early 
every  day,  of  going  to  work.  She  looks 
at  one  of  the  young  boys  and  points  a 
finger  at  him.  "School  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing.  Nada  mas  importante . 
You  get  up  and  you  go  to  school  and 
you  study,  and  you  caii  make  lots  ot 
money.  You  can  he  big.  You  can  be 
huge.  Study,  study,  study." 

The  young  hoy  nods  his  head.  "Yes, 
ahudita.  Yes,  ahiielita"  he  says. 

The  owner  oi  the  other  flower  is 
holding  one  of  the  group's  three  in- 
fants. She  has  him  spread  before  her. 
She  coos  and  kisses  his  toes  and  nuz- 
zles his  stomach. 

When  1  ask  Jennifer  about  them, 
she  tells  me  that  it  is  a  "mother  and 
daughter  ci>mbo."  There  are  a  tew  ot 
them  here,  these  combos,  and  I  no- 
tice that  they  ha\'e  the  largest  number 
ot  visitors  and  that  the  older  inm:ite, 
the  grandmother,  inevitably  sits  at  the 
head  ot  the  table.  Even  here,  it  seems, 
the  hierarchical  family  structure  re- 
mains intact.  One  could  take  a  pic- 
ture, replace  the  tast-t(n)d  wrappers 


with  chicken  and  potatoes,  and  th 
tamilies  could  be  at  any  restaurant' 
the  country,  could  be  sitting  at  a' 
dining  room  table,  paying  homage 
this  day  to  the  one  who  brought  th 
into  the  wi>rld. 

Rack  at  our  table,  a  black-hair^ 
Middle  Eastern  woman  dressed  in  lo( 
cottons  and  cloth  shoes  is  whisper 
to  my  brother  with  a  sense  of  urger 
that  makes  me  k)ok  toward  my  sis 
Charity  with  questioning  eyes  and  a 
ot  my  head.  Charity  simply  shrugs  a 
resumes  her  conversation  with  a  nil 
teen-year-old  ex-New  York  Univ 
sity  student — another  conspirat 
Eight  years. 

Prison,  it  seems,  has  done  little 
.squelch  the  teenager's  rebellious  i 
tare.  She  has  recently  been  releas 
from  solitary  confinement.  She  we 
new  retro-bellbottom  jeans  and  bla  "'' 
shoes  with  big  clunky  heels.  Her  hai 
shcirt,  clipped  perfectly  ragged  and  dy  '^ 
white — all  except  the  roots,  which : 
a  stylish  black.  She  has  beautiful  p; 
skin  and  beautiful  red  lips.  She  loc 
like  any  midwestern  coed  trying  to 
cape  her  origins  by  claiming  New  Yoi 
East  Village  as  home.  She  steals  t 
bleach  irom  the  laundry  room,  I  lea  ' '' 
later,  in  order  to  maintain  that  fai 
ionable  white  hue.  But  stealing  t 
bleach  is  not  what  landed  her  in  t 
hole.  She  committed  the  inexcusal 
act  of  defacing  federal  property.  S 
took  one  of  her  government- issue 
shirts  and  wrote  in  permanent  bla 
magic  marker,  "I  have  been  in  your  s' 
tern.  I  have  examined  your  systen 
And  when  she  turned  around  it  re; 
"I  tind  it  very  much  in  iieed  of  repai 

But  Charity  has  more  import;! 
things  to  discuss  with  the  girl  than  i 
belling  against  the  system.  They  ; 
talking  fashion.  They  talk  prints  vi 
sus  plains,  spring  shoes,  and  sprii 
dresses.  Charity  informs  the  girl  th 
sling-hack,  high-heeled  saiidals  ai 
pastels  are  all  the  rage.  She  makes  a  d'  * 
gusted  face  and  says,  "Damn!  Pin' 
and  blues  wash  me  out.  I  hate  paste 
I  don't  have  any  pastels." 

Tliis  fa,shion  blip  seems  to  he  puttiil '"' 
the  girl  into  a  deep  depression.  And ! 
Charity,  attempting  to  lighten  up  til '' 
conversation,  puts  her  nose  toward  tl 
girl's  neck. 

"New  Armani  scent,  Gio,"  my  sist 
ani"n)unces. 


I  I.ARrHR'.S  MA(  i.AZINH  /  MAY  1  w? 


The  girl  perks  up.  She  nods  her 
ad.  She  calls  one  of  the  other  in- 
ites  over. 

1,  'harity  performs  the  same  ritual: 
oco  Chanel."  And  again:  "Paris, 
es  St.  Laurent." 

The  line  gets  longer,  and  the  girls 
k  excitedly  to  one  another.  It  seems 
It  Charity's  uncanny  talent  for  di- 
ung  brand-name  perfumes  is  per- 
ps  nowhere  on  earth  more  appreci- 
>d  than  here  with  these  sensory- 
r\ed  inmates. 

As  Charity  continues  to  smell  necks 
d  call  out  names,  I  turn  back  to  my 
3ther  and  find  that  the  woman  who 
,s  speaking  to  him  so  intensely  has 
ne.  He  stares  pensively  at  the  con- 
;te  wall  ahead  of  him. 
"What  did  she  want?"  I  ask. 
"She  heard  I  was  a  sculptor.  She 
.nts  me  to  make  a  bust,  presented 
her  name,  for  Qaddafi." 
"A  bust  of  what?" 
"Of  Qaddafi.  She's  from  Libya.  She 
is  a  freedom  fighter.  Her  kids  are 
med  out  to  strangers  here — foster 
imes.  It's  Qaddafi's  twenty-eighth 
niversary  as  dictator  in  September. 
le  knows  him.  He's  mad  at  her  now, 
t  she  thinks  that  he'll  get  over  it 
d  get  her  kids  back  to  Libya  if  she 
/es  him  a  present." 
"Obsession.  Calvin  Klein,"  I  hear 
'  sister  pronounce.  The  girls  cheer  in 
ison. 

I  get  up  and  search  for  the  girl.  1 
mt  to  ask  her  about  her  crime.  I  look 
the  book  room  only  to  find  the  four- 
jt  Frank  Sinatra  crooning  "Some- 
lere  over  the  Rainbow"  to  a  group  of 
sUbound  children. 
1  ask  Pony  tail,  one  of  the  female 
ards,  where  the  woman  went.  "Rule," 
e  informs  me.  "Cannot  he  in  the  vis- 
ng  room  if  no  visitor  is  present. 
;ould  not  have  been  here.  Had  to 
back  to  unit  one."  I  have  spoken  to 
mytail  a  few  times  while  visiting  my 
ter  and  have  yet  to  hear  her  use  a 
ssessive  pronoun,  a  contraction,  or 
;onj  unction. 

According  to  Jennifer,  Ponytail  has 
tnted  to  be  a  prison  guard  since  she 
is  a  little  girl.  She  is  one  of  the  few 
■nale  guards  here  and  she  has  been 
re  the  longest,  mainly  because  the 
lie  guards  are  continuously  being 
ed  for  "indiscretions"  with  the  in- 
ates.  But  Ponytail  doesn't  mess 
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around.  She  is  also  the  toughest  guard 
licrc,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  fed- 
eral rules  gt)verning  exposed  skin.  She 
is  disgusted  hy  any  portion  of  the  leg 
showing  ahove  the  required  eight-inch 
shorts  length.  In  summer,  they  say,  she 
is  constantly  whipping  out  her  mea- 
suring tape  and  writing  up  those  who 
are  even  a  fraction  of  an  inch  off. 

Last  summer  posed  a  particular 
prohlem  for  Pt)nytail,  though.  It  seems 
that  the  shorts  sold  in  the  commis- 
sary were  only  seven  inches  from 
crotch  to  seam.  And  hecause  they 
were  commissary-issued,  Ponytail 
couldn't  censor  them.  So,  of  ccuirse,  all 
the  women  put  away  their  own  shorts 
in  favor  of  the  commissary's.  This  dis- 
turhed  Ponytail — a  condition  that 
eventually,  according  to  one  of  the 
girls,  developed  into  a  low-grade  de- 
pressit)n.  "She  walked  ariiund  with 
that  sad  old  tape  in  her  hands  all  sum- 
mer, throwing  it  from  one  hand  to  the 
other  and  looking  at  our  legs.  After  a 
while,  not  one  ot  us  could  get  her  even 
to  crack  a  smile — not  that  she's  a  hig 
Miiiler,  hut  yt)u  can  get  tht)se  comers  to 
turn  si)metimes.  Tlien  she  started  look- 
ing downright  sad,  you  know  real  de- 
pressed like." 

Ponytail  makes  sure  that  the  girls 
get  projuT  medical  care.  Also  none  of 
the  male  guards  will  mess  with  them 
when  she's  around.  But  even  if  those 
things  weren't  true,  the  girls  wt^uld  he 
fi)nd  oi  Ponytail.  She  is  in  a  way  just 
another  woman  in  the  systein,  and  per- 
haps no  other  group  of  women  real- 
izes the  ahsolute  necessity  fi:r  female 
si)lidarity.  These  inmates  know  with 
ahsokite  certaitity  what  women  on  the 
outside  only  suspect — that  men  still 
hold  ultimate  power  t)ver  their  hod- 
ies,  their  property,  anel  their  freedom. 

So  as  a  ti)ken  of  this  solidarity,  they 
all  agreed  to  slip  off  their  federal  shorts 
and  put  on  their  own.  Ponytail  perked 
ui\  the  measuring  tapie  appeared  again 
with  a  vengeance,  and  quite  a  few  of 
the  shorts  owners  sjient  much  of  their 
tree  time  that  summer  cleaning  out 
toilet  howls  and  wiping  the 
scuffs  off  the  gym  floor. 


I 


j'siiow  ^:00.  Visiting  ends  at  ^.^O. 
The  kid.s  are  getting  cranky,  and  the 
adults  are  hoth  exhausted  and  wired 
from  loo  many  luturs  of  conversation, 
too  much  coffee  and  caiii^ly.  The  fa- 


*ft 


thers,  mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  a 
the  few  boyfriends,  and  the  very  f 
husbands  are  beginning  to  show  sig  jkl; 
of  gathering  the  trash.  The  mothers 
the  infants  are  giving  their  heads  o 
last  whiff  before  tucking  them  and  thjws: 
paraphernalia  into  their  respective  c 
tying  cases.  The  visitors  meander  1  U* 
ward  the  dcxir,  leaving  the  older  cW 
dren  with  their  mothers  for  one  1 
word.  But  the  mothers  never  say  wl 
they  want  to  say  to  their  children.  Tl 
say  things  like,  "Do  well  in  schoo 
"Be  nice  to  your  sister,"  "Be  good  :   fjj, 
Aunt  Betty,  or  Grandma."  They  do: 
say,  "I'm  sorry  I'm  sorry  I'm  sorry.  1  Ic 
you  more  than  anything  else  in  t  ^}jf 
world  and  1  think  about  you  ev 
niinute  and  1  worry  about  you  wit):   — 
pain  that  shoots  straight  to  my  he 
a  pain  so  great  1  think  1  will  just  bu 
when  1  think  of  you  alone,  without  n 
I'm  sorry." 

We  are  standing  in  front  of  the  dc  ^^ 
hie  glass  doors  that  lead  to  the  outsi 
world.  My  older  sister  holds  her  sc  ^^ 
rocking  him  gently.  They  are  both  c  iisj. 
ing.  We  give  her  a  look  and  she  p 
him  down.  Charity  and  1  grasp  each 
his  small  hands,  and  the  four  of  us  w; 
through  the  doors.  As  we're  walki 
out,  my  brother  sings  one  o(  his  \ 
nana  songs  to  Toby. 

"Take  me  out  to  the — "  and  To  ^^ 
yells  out,  "Banana  store!" 

"Buy  me  soine — " 

"Bananas!!" 

"1  don't  care  if  1  ever  come  ba( 
For  it's  root,  root,  root  for  the 

"Monkey  team!" 

1  turn  back  and  see  a  line  of  wo 
en  standing  behind  the  glass  we 
Some  of  them  are  crying,  but  ma 
simply  stare  with  dazed  eyes.  Stephai  {^ 
is  holding  both  of  her  son's  hands 
hers  and  speaking  urgently  to  him. 
is  stRiggling,  and  his  head  is  twisting 
olently  back  and  forth.  He  frees  one' 
his  hands  from  her  grasp,  balls  up 
fist,  and  punches  her  in  the  face.  Th  "^. 
he  walks  with  purpose  through  t  ('c 
glass  doors  and  out  the  exit.  1  lo 
back  at  her.  She  is  still  in  a  crouc 
position.  She  stares,  unblinkit 
through  those  doors.  Her  hands  h;- 
left  her  face  and  are  hanging  on 
ther  side  of  her.  1  look  away,  hut  bef 
1  do,  1  see  drops  of  blood  drip  from  I 
nose,  down  her  chin,  and  onto  t 
shiny  marble  floor. 
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posal  is  perfect,  but  we  should  still 
rk  to  ensure  their  success  rather 
;  n  harp  on  their  inadequacies. 

d  Pritchard 

sident,  National  Parks  and 

Donservation  Association 

lishington 

*  nlight  Monologue 

The  last  item  in  your  "Index"  for 
1  cemher  1996  stated  that  the 
ount  of  sunlight  that  hits  the 
th  each  second  is  4-3  pounds.  It 
)uld  have  read  2  kilograms, 
fou  no  doubt  arrived  at  your  figure 
converting  kilograms  to  pounds  in 
{  mistaken  belief  that  1  kilogram 
lals  2.2  pounds.  This  is  a  common 
or:  the  kilogram  is  a  unit  of  mass, 
lereas  the  pound  is  a  unit  of  force  or 
:ight.  It  is  correct  that  the  amount 
he  sunlight  deposited  on  the  Earth 
1  second  is  2  kilograms,  via  Ein- 
lin's  famous  formula  E  =  mc^.  (Light 
^If  is  massless,  by  the  way,  but  its 
ergy  has  an  equivalent  mass.)  And 
is  true  that  on  Earth  1  kilogram 
ighs  2.2  pounds.  However,  1  kilo- 
im  weighs  only  0.36  pounds  on  the 
)on,  because  its  gravity  is  6  times 
aker  than  Earth's.  If  you  bought  a 
ogram  of  sugar  on  the  moon,  for 
ample,  you  would  still  have  a  kilo- 
im  of  sugar  when  you  returned  to 
rth.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
aght  a  pound  of  sugar  on  the  moon, 
a'd  have  six  pounds  when  you  re- 
rned  to  Earth. 

Your  error  is  intriguing,  though, 
cause  sunlight  does  exert  a  force 
the  Earth,  which  is  equal  to  the 
:ident  solar  power  divided  by  the 
eed  of  light.  The  solar  power  is 
100  Watts  per  square  meter  times 
;  surface  area  of  the  Earth:  a  total 
0.18  billion  billion  Watts.  The 
eight"  of  the  sunlight  is  therefore 
)  billion  Newtons.  A  Newton,  the 
itric  unit  of  force,  is  approximately 
ual  to  0.22  pounds,  or  the  weight 
a  small  apple.  Therefore,  the  cor- 
zt  value  for  the  "amount"  (i.e., 
ce)  of  sunlight  on  the  Earth  is  not 
j5  pounds  but  130  million  pounds. 

ter  R.  McCullough 
-bana,  111. 
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You  desen^e  a  factual  look  at... 

Those  ^^West  Bank''  Settlements 

Are  they  realty  the  ''greatest  obstacle  to  peace?" 

In  the  context  of  tfie  negotiations  between  Israel  and  the  Palestinians  that  have  now 
been  going  on  for  almost  three  years,  it  is  often  asserted  that  the  Israeli  towns  and 
villages  (usually  and  with  some  derogation  referred  to  as  "settlements")  in 
Judea/Samaria  (the  "West  Bank")  are  possibly  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  peace.  That 
has  been  and  is  being  repeated  so  often  that  many  have  come  to  accept  it  as  truth. 


What  are  the  facts? 

A  recap  of  history.  Some  thumb- 
nail history  may  be  in  order.  Large  num- 
bers of  Jews  have  been  living  in  these 
territories  since  biblical  times.  Most  of  the 
Arabs  living  there  are  in  fact  relative  new- 
comers. "Palestine"  is  the  entire  area 
now  covered  by  Israel  including 
Judea/Samaria  (the  so-called  "West 
Bank")  and  what  is  now  the  Kingdom  of 
Jordan.  It  originally  also  included  the 
Golan  Heights,  which  later,  in  an  agree- 
ment between  England  and  France,  were 
ceded  to  France,  and  to  Syria  as  the  suc- 
cessor in  possession. 
In  1922,  contrary  to 
the  Mandate  of  the 
League  of  Nations, 
the  British  severed 
the  entire  area  east 
of  the  Jordan  and  ^^-^—^^^—mm 
gave  it  to  the  Hashemite  Arabs  for  their 
assistance  in  World  War  I.  Thus,  fully  75% 
of  Palestine,  all  of  which  under  the 
Mandate  and  under  the  terms  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration  was  meant  to  be  a 
home  for  the  Jewish  people,  was  lost 
for  that  puipose.  Only  the  area  west  of  the 
Jordan  River  was  left  for  the  Jewish  settlement. 

How  the  West  Bank  became 
"Arab  country."  In  1947,  after  decades 
of  strife  between  Arabs  and  Jews,  the 
British  decided  to  relinquish  the  Mandate. 
The  UN  stepped  in  and  proposed  a  parti- 
tion plan  under  which  the  country  (west  of 
the  River)  was  to  be  divided  into  respec- 
tive Ai'ab  and  Je'.  .ish  areas.  Jerusalem  was 
to  be  internationalized.  The  Jews  accepted 
the  plan;  the  Arabs  refused  it  out  of  hand 


"Why  should  the  Arab  countries 

and  the  'West  Bank'  be  the  only 

places  in  the  world  where  Jews 

are  not  allowed  to  live?" 


allotted  to  them  by  the  U.N.,  the  Jews 
declared  their  independence  and  the  state 
of  Israel  was  born.  On  the  same  day,  six 
Arab  armies  invaded  the  new-born  state. 
In  what  can  be  described  as  an  almost  bib- 
lical miracle,  the  Jews  defeated  them. 
When  an  armistice  was  finally  secured, 
however,  TransJordan  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  Judea/Samaria  (the  "West  Bank") 
and  the  eastern  part  of  Jerusalem;  Egypt 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Gaza  Strip. 
TransJordan  renamed  itself  Jordan. 
The  Six-Day  War.  Once  in  posses- 
sion of  the  "West  Bank"  and  East 
Jerusalem,  the  Jordanians  promptly  pro- 
ceeded to  expel  all 
Jews  and  systematical- 
ly to  desecrate  and  to 
destroy  most  Jewish 
sacred  places,  ceme- 
teries and  houses  of 
— 1^— ^— ^.—  worship.  No  Jews, 
regardless  of  citizenship  were  allowed  into 
the  "West  Bank"  or  East  Jerusalem,  the 
locale  of  the  Western  Wall,  the  holiest  site 
in  Judaism.  In  1967,  Egyptian  president 
Abdel  Nasser,  joined  by  the  same  array  of 
Arab  armies  that  had  unsuccessfully  tried 
to  destroy  Israel  at  its  birth  in  1948, 
launched  another  war  against  Israel  "to 
drive  the  Jews  into  the  sea"  and  into  obliv- 
ion, once  and  for  all.  But  the  Israelis  utterly 
defeated  the  combined  Arab  might  in  the 
Six-Day  War,  one  of  the  greatest  military 
victories  in  history.  When  the  dust  of  war 
settled,  the  Israelis  had  not  only  retained 
their  national  territory,  but  had  repossessed 
the  territories  of  Judea/Sumaria  (the  "West 
Bank"),  the  eastern  part  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Gaza  Strip,  the  Golan  Heights  and  had 


In  1948,  on  the  twice  truncated  territoiy        totally  occupied  Egypt's  vast  Sinai  Peninsula. 

It  is  clear  from  this  abbreviated  history  tliat  the  Israeli  claim  to  the  "West  Bank"  is  far  stronger 
than  that  of  the  Arabs.  About  200,000  Jews  now  live  there.  And  why  shouldn't  they?  Why 
should  the  Arab  countiies  and  the  "West  Bank"  be  the  only  places  in  the  whole  wide  world 
where  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  live?  How  can  200,000  Jews  living  among  one  miUion  Arabs  be 
the  "greatest  threat  to  peace"?  Why  should  anybody  be  concerned  about  a  new  settlement 
of  a  few  mobile  homes  on  some  barren  Judean  hills  as  the  "gi'eatest  direat  to  peace,"  when  we 
seem  to  be  oblivious  and  totally  unconcerned  about  the  unrelenting  hostility  of  the  Ai"ab  coun- 
tiies, the  de  facto  incoiporation  of  Lebanon  by  Syiia,  the  Scuds  and  the  chemical  weapons  still 
remaining  in  Iraq,  and  the  relenriess  and  ominous  build-up  of  Syria's  missile  forces? 

This  ad  has  been  published  and  paid  for  by 
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Facts  and  Logic  about  tie  Middle  East 
PO.  Box 590359  M  San  Franasco.CA  94159 


FLAME  is  a  501(c)(3)  educational  institution.  Your  tax-deductible 
contribution  allows  us  to  publish  these  important  messages. 
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Sensual 
Products 


How  to  order  them 

without  embarrassment. 

How  to  use  them 

without  disappointment. 

If  vou've  been  rclucLint  to  purchdse 
sensual  products  through  the  m.iil,  our 
three-w,iv,  ICO'i  GuciriintL'o  might  ihaiigc 
vour  mind. 

1.  We  guarantee  your  privacy. 

E\ervthing  vvc  ship  is  plainly  and  securely 
wrapped,  with  no  clue  to  its  contents  from 
the  outside.  All  transactions  are  strictly  confi- 
dential, and  w-e  luivr  sell,  rent,  or  trade  anv 

( iistdnicrs  name 

2.  We  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 

If  a  product  is  unsatisfactory,  simplv  return 
it  for  replacement  or  refund. 

3.  We  guarantee  that  the  product  you  choose 
will  keep  giving  you  pleasure. 

Should  il  iiLiltuiulion,  |ust  return  it  to  us  lor 
a  replacement. 

What  is  the  Xandria  Collection? 

It  is  a  very  special  collection  of  the  finest 
and  most  effective  sexual  products  from 
around  the  world.  It  is  designed  for  the 
timid,  the  biild,  or  for  anyone  who  has  ever 
wished  there  could  bv  scimething  more  to 
sexual  pleasures. 

The  Xandria  Cold  Collection  celebrates 
the  possibilities  for  pleasure  we  each  have 
within  us.  Send  for  the  Xandria  Cold  F-dition 
Catalogue.  Its  price  of  just  $4.(10  is  applied  in 
full  to  your  first  order. 

Write  today,  ^()u  ha\e  nothing  to  lose  and 
an  entirely  new  world  of  en|ovnient  io  gam 

The  Xandria  Collection,  Dept.  H0597B 

P.O.  Box  31039,  San  Francisco,  CA  94131-9988 

rif.r.f  MiiJ  ]iu',  h\  hrst  il.i-.-.  Ill, 111,  ilic  Xandria  Gold 
Edition  Catalogue.  Iiulosi'il  i-.  my  Ju'ck  or  m.uK-v  nnin 
(or  ^14  1)11  whicli  will  hr  .ippliod  Imv.irJs  m\-  lirsl  pur- 
I  h.isr  ciiSt  .ni.iJ.i,  L  i  Uk) 
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ii'qimed 

Address 

St  iU-i7^ii 

U\  V.illey  Ot 

Una).!! 

1-,  CA9400S  1340  Void  where  prohibited  by  l.iw 

The  Good,  the  Bad, 
and  the  Non-native 

I  vva.s  tascinatcci  to  loam  ahmit  the 
pulitics  ot  pronuuinji  nati\c  planr.s 
in  Na:i  Cierniany  from  Joachim 
Wolschkc-Biilmahn's  article  "Ciar' 
den-Variety  Xenophobia"  [Readings, 
Fehruaryl.  However,  I  was  disap- 
pointed rh.it  ttie  author  makes  no 
mention  ot  the  many  tlioii^'litfiil 
phytot,'eo^raphers,  i^ardeners,  and 
plant  restorationists  who  use  the  his- 
torical record  to  learn  which  plants 
existed  in  a  particular  area  prior  to 
mass  dcfiiradation  hy  agriculture  and 
other  human  de\'elopment.  Garden- 
in"^  with  these  "native"  plants  is  one 
v\ay  to  restore  the  balance  ot  plants, 
pollinators,  and  soil  micro-organisms 
in  their  correspt)nding,  distinct  nat- 
ural dix'isions. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "bad" 
plant,  as  thoughtful  gardeners  will 
agree,  hut  there  have  been  many  bad 
horticultural  and  agricultural  initia- 
tives using  both  exotic  and  nati\'e 
species  that  ha\'e  threatened  the 
original  habitats  ot  many  plants  and 
animals. 

Llarol  Davii 
Jetterson  Caty,  Mo. 

Joachim  Wolschke-Bulmahn  may 
know  the  history  ot  horticulture,  but 
he  should  read  more  broadly  in  agri- 
culture and  ecology.  The  condemna- 
tion ot  some  non-nari\'e  plants  as 
"aggressi\'e  inx'aders"  is  tar  from  a 
simplistic  notion.  In  the  western 
U.S.,  cheatgrass  and  knapweed  have 
rendered  useless  huge  tracts  ot  for- 
mer grazing  land.  Russian  oli\'e  and 
tamarisk  have  invaded  riverbanks  all 
o\'er  the  countiy,  irre\'ersibly  alter- 
ing habitat  tor  birds  and  other 
v\ildlite.  Purple  loosestrife  clogs  wet- 
lands across  North  America,  imped- 
ing water  flow  and  displacing  food 
plants  tor  ducks  and  geese.  The  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

These  plants,  inricKJiicei.!  from 
Europe  and  Asia,  cause  profound 
harm  to  agricultural  lands  and  nat- 
ural ecosystems.  They  are  unmis- 
takably and  undeniably  non-nati\'e, 
aggressi\'e,  in\asi\'e  weeds.  And 
they  are  bad. 

John  'Sander Sim 
Fort  CJollins,  CJoIo. 


The  Triumph  of  the  Body 

It  was  extraordinary  to  read  I 
letters  about  Bob  Shacochis's  "M 
ing  C'hildren"  [October  1996]  in  yi 
January  1997  issue.  1  have  neverri 
a  more  hateful  set  of  respcmses  o 
set  o{  responses  that  more  clea 
misread  both  the  author's  tone 
his  intent.  1  don't  know  Shacoc 
(although  1  do  teach  nonfiction  w 
ing  at  the  University  oi  Iowa),  bu 
1  were  he  I  would  wonder  whetl 
anyone  realized  that  the  subject 
"Missing  Children"  is  the  continu 
power — in  this  pale  and  abstract 
time — ot  biological  desire.  The  b 
still  triumphs,  even  when  it  faltf 
The  terrifying  story  of  Shacoch 
wife's  abortit)n  during  her  teenj 
years  is  the  story  of  what  happc 
when  humans  act  out  of  their  cr 
confusions  about  what  the  b 
does.  The  story  of  his  and  his  wil 
inability  to  conceive  is  a  tale  of  h 
bound  uji  modern  technology  \. 
bectime  in  matters  that  are  anythi; 
but  modern. 

For  days  now  I've  been  trying 
intellectualize  the  nature  of  these 
cious  responses.  I've  been  trying 
tell  myself,  for  example,  that  as  m 
fiction  has  taken  on  more  of  t 
characteristics  ot  fiction,  the  nar 
lor  becomes  less  a  meditative  for 
ani.1  more  of  a  character;  hence  re; 
ers  are  more  likely  to  respond  io  h 
as  if  he  were  fictional,  and  to  mr 
]iassionate  judgments  about  his  sc 
characterization.  I  try  to  remind  ir 
self,  too,  that  any  discussion  of  chi 
bearing,  abortion,  feminism,  or  cl 
in  our  culture  is  so  laden  with  dis; 
poinrment  and  anger  that  otk 
emotions  simply  will  not  sh( 
through.  Yet,  for  me,  these  ration 
izations  are  finally  no  comfort.  It  d 
fre.sses  me  deeply  to  think  that 
have  arrived  at  a  iiK>ment  wher 
heartfelt  exploratioii,  not  only  of  K 
but  of  the  imperatives  of  the  body 
taken  as  mere  whining  or  selt-indj 
gence  or  an  attack  on  adoption  or 
assault  on  insLirance-premium  p. 
ers.  The  selhshness  that  readers  ^ 
in  Shacochis's  memoir  is  more  cle; 
ly  and  frighteningly  represented 
their  own  shameful  words.  , 

Tiiiii  NiDitiion.s 
Iowa  Citv 
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By  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


he  diagram,  when  tilled  in,  will  contain  a 
quotation  from  a  published  work.  The  numbered 
sc]uares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the  num- 
bered blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The  WORDS  form 
an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each  spells  the  name 
of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the  work  from 
which  the  quotation  is  taken.  The  letter  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  of  each  square  indicates 
the  WORD  containing  the  letter  to  be  entered  in 
that  square.  Contest  rules  and  the  solution  to  last 
month's  puzzle  appear  on  page  67. 


CLUES 


A. 

Search  for,  as  in  a 
reference  (2  wds.) 

R. 
C. 

Renounce,  relin- 
quish 

Forced  by  heavy 
blows 

[). 

Deal,  distribute  (2 
wds.) 

H. 

"1  pledge  myself  to 

a for  the 

American  people,' 
said  FDR  on  July 
2,  1952  (2  wds.) 

F. 

Destruction  of 
force  or  strength 

G 

Ran  through, 
practiced 

11 

Troutlike  mem- 
ber of  the  family 

Corcgonidae 

1. 

Junkie 

J- 

Legitimate 

K.   Well-dressed  U 
types  in  London, 
e.g. 

L.    WifeofIphi.s 
(Cla.ss.  myth.) 


WORDS 


158  129  50  153  85  73 

6  181  138  174  165  14   133  117 

93  108  122  M  99  83 

11  180  118  29  146  92    1 

70  60   5  27  17  136  38 


178   49   150  173   16   82 


168   81    2    53   152   98 


94   57 

?i   175 

89   UT 

46 


28  8  78  42  185  90 

56  125  1(5  80  26  9 

41  182  IIS  142  102  23 

101  106  145  156  79 

162  169  109  115  141  112 


47   7 
177 
105 

124   55 
3 


M.  Moved  with  a      

thrust           66  134  163  139   54  48 

N.  Crude  representa-   

tion  of  someone    ^5   62  52  88  21  126 

O.  Link  

167   39  32  123  145  179   12   76 

P.  Equitable,  just     

10   19  56  166  148  40   152   61 

Q.  Snacks  

104      91  127  116  144  120 

R.  Washington  was        

"TheCincinnatus        ^7       77  67  107  154  150      71 

of ,"  said 

Byron  (2  wds., 
"Ode  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte") 

S.    Challenged  the  

credibility  of                10^      58  22  44  157  65       87      119 

110 

T.   Only  lair;  sort  of        

unu.ol(3wds.)           n7      84  III  96  72  151      69      12H 

U.  Cast  off  

59  149  100  68 

V.   Mad  .(talk 

170      45  64  H6       51  15      161 

W.  Longs  

95      121  51  75  159  147      151 

X.   Attack;  beginning      

74       20  24  172  176 

Y.    Insuuments  

140     45  164  57       18  25 

Z,    r)evotion  

65      155  15  160  114  171       4 


acrostic:    79 
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Follow  the  Dots 

Ih  Richard  E.  Mahhy  jr. 


( 


^ 


>^luc  answers  are  tii  he  entered  with  tlie  first  letter 
m  the  first  numbered  square  given  and  the  last  in  the 
seccmd  numbered  square,  with  the  intervening  letters 
plated  in  a  tolK)w-the-dots  chain  iif  random  shape, 
nui\inR  from  a  square  with  a  dot  to  a  contij^uous  square 
with  a  dot,  in  any  direction — up,  down,  forward,  back, 
or  any  diafjonal — until  the  last  letter  is  reached.  For  ex- 
ample, the  word  ANSWER  might  he  entered  as:    S  N 

AW 
R  E 
Squares  containing;  two  dots  indicate  that  that  letter  is 
part  oi  two  different  answers. 

The  completed  diagram  is  a  lisi  of  relaied  words  (imli- 
cated  by  heavy  bar-lines),  two  or  three  per  line,  reading 
across,  and  ncu  running  over  to  the  next  line.  One 
sc-iuare  in  each  column  contains  no  dot,  and  therefore  no 
letter  from  a  clued  answer.  The  letters  entered  in  these 
squares,  to  be  deduced  from  the  across  words,  are  also  to 
be  entered  in  the  spaces  bck)w  the  columns,  where  they 
will  spell  iiut  an  appropriate  final  addition  to  the  list. 

Ansv\'ers  lo  clues  are  common  words;  two  are  proper 
names,  and  one  is  ,i  foreign  woril.  As  always,  mental  re- 
punctuaiion  of  a  clue  is  the  key  lo  its  soiutiiin.  The  .solii- 
iion  to  hist  month's  pu::le  appears  on  page  67. 


CLUE? 
1-5 

2-24 

4-12 
6-8 
7-^ 

10-9 

12-10 
1 1-26 
14-n 

17-27 

IH-Ki 
\9-M 

20-3^ 

21-23 
22-28 
25-15 
29-47 
30-31 
31-47 


Serious  unilert. iking  may  result  in  ihis  (5) 

Stickler  for  unlimited  titillation.'  Quite  the 

reverse!  (6) 

Man  gets  funny-looking  drawers  (7) 

Calling  time  out,  with  a  hesitant  souiilI  (6) 

Donkey  re\'ersing  old-time  scream  in  cartoons  (6) 

Putting  a  new  handle  on  loop  that  holds  back 

locks.' (8) 

Lay  in  resi,  tleranged  withmit  love  (5) 

Rank  to  demand  inone>  on  sign  of  failure  (4) 

Set  up,  like  a  house  uni.ler  construction  (6) 

Connected  in  a  modern  way  and  Mngle,  holds 

nothing  back  (6) 

Achiex'e  a  lan  state  with  ii'i  further  ado  (5) 

Ottoman  holding  a  well-brought-up  Cjcrman  dish 

(5) 

Continental  immori allied  one  feature  of 

Depardieu  (4) 

Boat  carrying  the  same  animal  back  and  forth  (5) 

Craft  sounds  like  "All  of  You"  in  Dixieland!  (4) 

Drink  the  successor  to  Brand  X!  (6) 

Ocean  biggie — it'll  curl  your  hair  (6) 

Lean  and  mean  guy  (4) 

Storyteller  turns  up  in  bar.'Oi^i'te  the  opposiu-!  (4) 


70    • 


32-45    (  Ainning  little  starting  gun,  nameless,  that  is 

placed  outside  (5) 
34-35     Profit  height  turned  off' (6) 
39-38    Idler,  but  with  a  $1 ,000  advance,  his  work  can  be 

seen  through!  (6) 
39-46    Country  singer  rented  a  room  in  hotel.'  On  the 

contrary!  (6) 
42-43    Lovable,  downsized  egghead  (4) 
44-16    Being  in  contention  for  casting,  rum  gag  (7) 
48-58    Come  together  before  "500,"  and  turn  off  the 

drive!  (4) 
50-54    Gnuip  met  on  con  game  (5) 
5 1-40    During  audition,  gave  lesson  to  stiff  (4) 
53-69    They  detect  the  sound  of  squashes  (7) 
55-41     Character  that  can  get  you  to  eat  and  run  (6) 
56-74     It's  more  problematic  when  crapshooter  holds  one 

(6) 
57-67    Sail  off  with  Ingrid  from  Casablanca  (4) 
59-64    Showing  no  sign  of  age,  refuse  dress  (4) 
62-60    Crows  big  cutting  the  top  off  flowers  (5) 
62-73     Part  of  suit  involving  mimic  in  "Mr.  Bean"  (5) 
63-68    Cowboys  sometimes  present  gal  with  rambling  rose 

(8) 
65-49    "Quiet  One"  is  replaced  by  art  music  group  (7) 
66-52     Economy  car  shines  after  polishing  (9) 
70-72     With  no  energy,  writes  off  a  handy  connection .'  ( 5) 
71-61     li's  worn  when  women's  clothing  gets  put  back  on 

,.ld  lady  (7) 
75-56     Home  is  part  of  this  from  morning  on,  but 

accomplished  outside  (7) 
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You  can  switch  down 

to  lower  tar 

and  enjoy  smooth, 

satisfying  taste. 


1^ 
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i    Ultima:!  mg''! 
cqtine-Kings:  8  mg  "la 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 


Pour  two  ounces  of  Skyy  vodka  over  ice.  Also  knov/n  as  Skyy  Ice,  Skyy  Over,  Skyy  Rocks. 
For  exceptionally  clean,  clear  vodka  produced  by  four-column  distillation  and  triple  iltration,  always  reacfi  for  the  Skyy. 
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At  BMW,  we  see  no  reason  why  deceleration  can't  be  jij 
as  fmpressive  as  acceleration.  In  J^ct-  f  so'^e^tj'^^^^^^^^^ 
demand  of  all  our  cars.  Designed  to  bite  hard  an«  |,asx 
temperatures  of  up  to  1300T,the  brakes  on  our  BMW  H 
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There's  a  good  chance  youVe  investiny  in  tobacco        imitual     fiiiicis     are     invested     in     tobacco.'     Do 
without  even  knowing  it.  A  survey  by  Yankelovicii       you    know    what    you    own?    C^all    your    financial 

advisor       or      Calvert       Croup       at 

l-800-281-1733.and 

find  out  if  your  mutu.il  li.mds  are 
invested  m  tobacco,  or  consult  our 
"Kfioif  VVliat  You  Own"  service  at 
http://www.calvertgroup.coni. 


Partners,  Inc.,  found  that 
two-thirds  of  investors  couldn't 
name  a  single  company 
they  owned  through  their 
mutual  funds.  At  the  same 
time,    10    of   die    1  .S    largest 
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Group' 
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To  find  out  how  to  invest  tobacco-free,  call  1-800-281-1733,  or  visit  http;//vvww.calvertgroup.com 
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LETTERS 


The  Library  of  Babble 

Sallie  Tisdalc's  article  mi  the  cur- 
rent state  nt  public  libraries  ["Si- 
lence, Please,"  March)  raises  inter- 
esting and  legitimate  concerns. 
Unfortunately,  the  piece  is  too  nar- 
rowly focused  on  the  needs  and  de- 
sires ot  one  library  user — Sallie  Tis- 
dale. America's  libraries  have  always 
been  j^reat  equalizers,  prox'idin'^ 
books  and  other  resources  that  help 
children  and  adults  lead  better  lives. 
Faced  with  a  revolution  in  informa- 
tion technology,  our  libraries  must 
keep  pace  if  all  Americans — and  not 
just  those  who  can  afford  comput- 
ers— are  to  reap  the  benefits. 

Ideally,  all  libraries  should  be  well 
stocked  with  a  broad  range  of  books, 
cimiputers,  and  other  resources.  Of 
course,  there  should  be  quiet  spaces 
for  those  who  seek  them  and  plenty 
of  knowledgeable,  competent  staff. 
But  this  will  happen  only  if  everyone 
who  cares  aboLit  this  uniquely  demo- 
cratic institution  demands  that  our 
tax  ^lollars  be  invested  in  libraries. 

\lc!n'  R.  Someri'ille 

President 

American  Library  Association 

Chica^^o 

1  ha\'e  hat.1  occasiim  to  admire  Sal- 
lie Ti.sdale's  writing  in  the  past,  but 
while  I  sympathize  in  general  with 
her  appreciation  for  the  profundities 
of  silence,  I  am  not  convinced  that  a 
busy  urban  public  library  is  the  prop- 
er place  to  seek  it.   I  happen  to  Lise 
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the  same  library  system  she  does, 
1  hnd  her  caricature  of  this  inst 
tion,   which  over  the  years 
earned  my  deep  gratitude  and  lo 
ty,  unrect)gnizable.  True,  the  cen3 
branch  of  the  Multnomah  Coui 
Library  is  not  quite  the  "sac 
space"  that  animates  Tisdale's 
talgic  fantasies,  nor  can  it  offer   i 
calculated  tranquillity  of  a  Barnei 
Noble.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
brary's  employees  are  competent 
courteous.  The  fact  that  people  o 
ages  and  backgrounds  and  circi 
stances  actually  wait  outside  in 
cold  for  the  library  doors  to  o 
ought  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  real 
stitutional  vitality. 

While  composing  this  letter  in 
relative  comfort  and  seclusion  of 
study,  I  was  able  to  connect  to  ou 
brary's  computer  system  via  mod 
an  author  search  turned  up  four  ti 
by  Tisdale.  Although  five  out  of 
fifteen  copies  of  the  book  Pm  lo 
ing  for  are  currently  checked  ou 
see  that  there  is  a  copy  on  the  si 
at  my  tiny  local  branch,  where  st 
I'll  find  myself  breathing  air  th 
with  dozens  of  bodies,  a  few  of  wh 
may  exhibit  bad  manners,  pc 
grooming,  unpleasant  odors,  even 
toxication.  Like  me,  they  are  look 
for  something  of  value:  a  captivat 
story,  a  fragment  of  useful  or  in 
esting  information,  or  even,  God  f] 
bid,  some  form  of  entertainme 
This  scene  lacks  the  purity  and  ti| 
ness  of  Tisdale's  idealized  mem 
but  why  she  should  be  discoura 
by  the  spectacle  of  citizens  activ 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  few  hu 
ble  scraps  of  meaning  is  beyond  m 

Paul  Wtmpka 
Portland,  Ore. 


Harper's  Magazine  Jid  its  readers  a 
■vice  by  publishing  Sallie  Tisdale's 
ilence,  Please."  The  article  had 
•rticular  resonance  for  San  Francis- 
ns,  whose  New  Main  Library  has 
len  the  focus  of  controversy  since  it 
lened  in  April  1996.  In  May  of 
at  year,  Nicholson  Baker  gave  a 
eech  in  which  he  suggested  that  as 
my  as  200,000  books  had  been  dis- 
rded  from  San  Francisco's  coUec- 
)ns.  After  spending  hundreds  of 
)urs  painstakingly  downloading 
ta  from  the  library's  computer  sys- 
m  and  analyzing  it  on  a  powerful 
NIX  workstation  computer,  we 
and  that  Baker  was  conservative  in 
3  estimate  of  the  destruction.  Our 
eliminary  results  suggest  that  over 
le  million  volumes  are  missing. 
San  Francisco's  New  Main  Library 
IS  not  designed  to  hold  the  existing 
Uections,  let  alone  to  expand  them, 
ist  sums  of  money  have  been  spent 
I  new  technology  of  dubious  value, 
le  excellent  old  technology  of  the 
i>ok  is  being  sacrificed  to  that  end. 

izanne  Slade 
n  Kirwan 
m.  Francisco 


Sallie  Tisdale's  beautifully  written 
critique  of  modern  libraries  invites 
both  heartfelt  recognition  and 
thoughtful  rebuttal.  Many  readers 
will  compare  their  own  childhood 
memories  with  the  new  reality  and 
find  it  lacking,  but  Tisdale's  argu- 
ment is  also  flawed  and  confused. 

The  printed  book  is  itself  a 
technology,  and  the  library  of  books 
is  an  adaptation  to  its  demands.  Ear- 
lier libraries — storehouses  of  stone 
tablets,  papyrus  scrolls,  and  illumi- 
nated manuscripts — were  truly  sa- 
cred places,  because  their  content 
was  so  expensive  to  replicate.  As 
civilization  moved  from  chisel  and 
quill  to  the  printing  press  the  li- 
brary's role  as  a  treasure-house  of 
rare  textual  icons  largely  vanished.  It 
was  forced  to  adapt  both  to  mass 
production  and  to  public  usage.  I 
doubt  that  librarians  made  this  ad- 
justment out  of  disdain  for  their  pre- 
cious cargo  of  papyrus  and  vellum. 
Instead,  a  cultural  transformation 
forced  change  upon  them. 

Book  technology  is,  in  turn,  more 
expensive  and  precarious  than  Tis- 
dale  acknowledges.  Vast  segments  of 


our  collections  are  rotting  more 
rapidly  than  anyone  cares  to  admit. 
As  we  again  cross  over  to  a  new 
technology,  libraries  are  being  forced 
to  reassess  their  role.  Tisdale  correct- 
ly cites  some  examples  of  question- 
able management,  but  she  confuses 
the  transformation  itself  with  the 
tools  and  strategies  librarians  must 
deploy  to  grapple  with  it. 

Perhaps  good  architecture  and  de- 
sign can  mitigate  the  corrosive  ef- 
fects of  this  new  technological  revo- 
lution. But  make  no  mistake;  for 
better  or  worse,  the  revolution  is  up- 
on us. 

Don  Beagle 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Fire  Fight 

How  amusing  and  sad  to  read 
David  Kirp's  "There  Goes  the 
Neighborhood"  [March],  in  which 
he  describes  the  social  and  architec- 
tural aftermath  of  the  October  1991 
firestorm  that  destroyed  over  3,000 
homes  in  the  Berkeley  and  Oakland 
hills.  It  is  true  that  there  were  both 
nice  and  not-so-nice  people  who  lost 
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y  i  "Gorgeous  and  lush. . .  .  Dunmore 

has    created    two    of    the    most 

intriguing  sisters  in  recent  literary 

memory  —      women   linl<ed   not 

',    only  by  birth  and  an  arresting  inti- 

).    macy,  but  by  a  mysteriously  unex-.; 

'^    plained  death." 

..- .  .    ,,x,     — Anita  Shreve, 
author  oVThe  Weight  of  Water 
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K^  "Dunmore's  writing  .  .  .  flashes 
'   with  gorgeous  imagery.  Definitely 

a  book  to  read  in  one  enthralled 

sitting." 
i  .  — The  Times 
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-   "Fascinating.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most 

unselfconsciously  sensual  writers 

writing  today.  ...  I  found  the  book 

compelling  as  a  narrative  but  also 

^.  for  its  dreamy,  sexy  style." 

*-  — Joanna  Trollope, 

*  author  of  A  Spanish  Lover 


Dead 


by  Helen  Dunmore 
Winner  of  the  Orange  Prize 


Little,  Brown  and  Company 


their  humes  in  the  hre,  hut  Kirp's  in- 
sinuations ahout  the  hehavior  of  the 
hre  victims  and  his  hroad  statements 
ahout  architectural  monstrosities  are 
cruel  and  misleading. 

As  one  who  lived  through  the  tire, 
1  feel  violated  when  our  losses  are 
trivialized.  Fire  victims  didn't  just 
lose  "Grandma's  China";  they  lost 
Grandma  as  well.  But  aside  from  the 
deaths  and  injuries,  the  impact  of 
lc«ing  every  single  shred  of  physical 
property  is  in  tact  a  very  Zen  experi- 
ence. Drifting  in  a  sea  of  emotion 
and  unconnectedness,  many  of  us 
made  decisions  that  we  might  have 
made  differently  under  saner  condi- 
tions. We  were  driven  hy  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  having  to  pay  both 
for  a  home  that  had  burned  and  for 
temporary  housing  while  we  lived 
day-to-day,  getting  our  kids  back  to 
school,  going  to  work,  "carrying  on." 
The  world  did  not  stop  for  us  to  re- 
build and  restore  our  lives. 

It  is  also  absurd  for  someone  from 
the  outside  to  characterize  the  Oak- 
land hills  residents  as  consumeristic, 
me-oriented  citizens.  There  are 
countless  examples  that  prove  the 
contrary.  While  fire  survivors  were 
rebuilding  they  also  found  the  funds 
and  the  time  to  support  a  memorial 
garden  and  a  program  for  establish- 
ing trained  neighborhood  response 
teams  for  disasters.  There  is  more 
community  involvement  and  neigh- 
borhood connection  here  now  than 
ever  before.  In  general,  the  hills  resi- 
dents are  nice  neighbors  with  a  new 
incentive  to  be  active,  involved  citi- 
zens and  to  ensure  that  nothing  like 
the  firestorm  ever  happens  again. 

Teresa  Ferguson-Scott 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

As  a  longtime  resident  of  the  area 
destroyed  in  the  Oakland/Berkeley 
firestorm,  1  take  serious  issue  with 
David  Kirp's  article.  It  is  easy,  as  he 
did,  to  castigate  one  neighborhood 
while  overlooking  the  incredible  costs 
we  faced  in  trying  to  restore  our  lives. 
Although  we,  too,  deplore  the  eye- 
sores some  residents  have  built,  many 
of  us  have  done  our  best  to  rebuild  the 
kind  of  houses  that  we  loved  and  lost. 
Kirp's  snide,  nasty  article  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  new  houses  are  situated 


in  a  stark,  barren  landscape.  As  the  r« 
built  area  matures,  trees  will  one 
again  soften  the  outlines  of  even  tt 
ugliest  houses  in  the  fire  area. 

On  this  block,  just  around  tb 
corner  from  the  streets  where  Kii 
spent  much  of  his  time,  the  majori 
of  those  who  have  rebuilt  are  peop 
who  have  lived  here  for  many  yeai 
We  still  have  keys  to  one  anothe 
houses;  we  still  "look  out  for  one  a 
other."  And  we  are  also  lucky 
have  some  wonderful  new  neighboi 

Marie 'Anne  Seahury 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
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A  Window  of  My  Own 

1  felt  a  bit  sad  while  readii 
Michael  PoUan's  essay  on  windt 
transparency  ["A  Room  with  T 
Much  View,"  Readings,  March].  I 
must  have  been  very  unlucky 
have  lived  in  a  glass  house  on  t 
Atlantic  seaboard  where  he  gaz 
out  his  picture  window  and  s 
waves  and  sea  grass  that  seemed 
away,  static,  and  inaccessible, 
must  have  been  depressing.  On  t 
of  all  that,  he  had  to  help  his  fatl 
tape  the  big  window  for  protecti 
against  hurricane  winds.  Pollan  s? 
that  after  many  hurricane  alerts, 
glass  wall,  with  its  fossilized  traces] 
yellowing  tape  glue,  represented 
fitting  rebuke  to  the  dream  of  a  p| 
feet  transparency."  That's  a  sad  tal| 

Having  a  window  like  mine  ma 
me  feel  lucky.  It  has  muntins  an^ 
vertical  frame,  which  Pollan  says 
vites  you  to  move  closer  to  it  so  t 
you  can  see  the  whole  view.  Wh 
even  better  are  the  bars  that  reqi 
me  to  get  smack  up  against  the  pa| 
The  muntins  and  bars  not  only 
tect  against  winds,  they  help  pro 
against  intruders,  such  as  robbers 
murderers.  In  obedience  to  my  ba 
mash  my  nose  against  the  pane.  I 
see  my  whole  fence  and  the  one  n.1 
to  it.  Looking  up,  1  notice  chimni  ^ 
bathroom  and  kitchen  exhaust  pi]  > 
and  birdhouses — all  attached  to  rosj 
My  house  is  among  hundreds  of  ot  ti 
houses.  If  1  wanted  to,  I  could  stanc  n| 
my  backyard  and  without  moving  i'' 
into  several  others  just  like  it.  1   : 
very  fortunate  to  have  such  a  windi.'-i 

OuidiiJ.  Lewis 
Rowlett,  Tex. 
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ission  to  Burma 

Experienced  investors  know  that 
^d  investing  starts  with  one  thing: 
your  own  homework.  Unfortunate- 
Ted  Fishman  ["The  Joys  of  Global 
j'esting,"  February]  ignored  this  fun- 
jnental  aile,  at  least  with  respect  to 
■  Yadana  natural  gas  development 
)ject  in  Myanmar.  Contrary  to 
Ihman's  implication,  there  have 
m  no  human-rights  violations  in 
mection  with  the  Yadana  project. 
e  project's  labor  policies  include 
nimum-age  requirements,  fair  re- 
itment  standards,  excellent  wage 
des,  rigorous  health  and  safety 
ming,  and  other  job  benefits.  The 
dana  development  program  is  al- 
dy  making  a  significant,  tangible 
erence  in  the  lives  of  the  35,000 
)ple  living  in  this  remote  and  ex- 
I  Tiely  poor  region  of  the  country.  By 
j   end  of  1997,  we  will  have  built 
ven  new  schools,  six  new  health 
lies,  and  launched  hundreds  of  self- 
jicient,  family-run  farms. 
Jnocal  built  its  reputation  on  in- 
rity,  on  a  strong  commitment  to 
people  of  its  host  countries,  and 
its  technical  and  operational  ex- 


pertise. The  responsible  partnerships 
we've  developed  throughout  South- 
east Asia  over  the  past  thirty  years 
have  fostered  domestic  and  regional 
growth,  provided  substantial  social 
and  economic  benefits  to  the  people 
of  those  countries,  and  generated  sig- 
nificant total  returns  for  our  stock- 
holders. 

Michael  W.  Thacher 

General  Manager,  Public  Relations 

Unocal  Corporation 

El  Segundo,  Calif. 

The  Politics  of  Shrinkage 

Michael  Lerner's  spirited  riposte 
[Letters,  April]  to  his  nemesis  Peter 
Marin  ["An  American  Yearning," 
December  1996]  and  to  the  March 
letter  by  former  Tikkun  employee 
Chris  Lehmann  (whose  job  was 
eliminated  through  "staff  shrink- 
age ')  was  certainly  enlightening. 
Faced  with  a  shrinking  circulation, 
Michael  Lerner  reached  the  obvious 
conclusion:  write  the  letters  to  the 
editor  himself,  thereby  raising  the 
literary  level  while  avoiding  the 
messy  business  of  having  actual  read- 


ers who  care  enough  to  write  a  letter. 

Even  more  brilliantly,  Lerner  advo- 
cates a  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  allow  a  "community  group 
to  obtain  a  corporation's  charter  if 
they  are  able  to  show  that  they  could 
run  the  corporation  solvently  and 
better  serve  the  common  good."  Let 
me  see  if  I  grasp  this  one:  Some  guys 
who  can't  even  run  a  magazine  are 
going  to  grab  control  of  General  Mo- 
tors. Then  they'll  make  money  and 
do  good  deeds,  unlike  those  wretched 
capitalists.  Look  out,  Chris  Lehmann, 
your  numbers  are  about  to  soar. 

Please  pardon  my  haughty,  dismis- 
sive cynicism — I  don't  know  what 
came  over  me. 

David  Dees 
Auburn,  Calif. 

Correction: 

Lore  Segal's  essay  "When  Hope 
and  History  Don't  Rhyme"  [Read- 
ings, April]  erroneously  stated  that 
the  Twenty-third  Psalm  ranks  hope 
with  faith  and  love.  The  reference 
should  have  been  to  Paul's  first  letter 
to  the  Corinthians,  chapter  13. 
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Slate"  online  magazine.  It's  what  everyone  is  tall<ing  about  off  line.  Tlie  editorial  creation  of  journalist  Michael  Kinsley, 
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Field  trip 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


m'tget  thinking  it's  a  real  country  he- 
dse  you  can  get  a  lot  of  high  school  kids 
0  gym  suits  and  have  them  spell  out 
inanas"  for  the  newsreels. 

— F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 


\^ 


s  presented  in  the  theater  of 
t  news,  last  winter's  performance  in 
ashington  of  the  play  entitled  "Our 
nerican  Government"  didn't  come 
to  the  minimum  standards  suggest- 
by  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald.  The  gym  suits 
3t  slipping  down  around  the  knees 
the  Republican  cheerleaders  on 
pitol  Hill,  and  every  time  the  Dem- 
■ats  lined  up  to  spell  the  word  "ba- 
nas"  they  found  that  one  of  the  let- 
s  had  been  sold  to  a  Chinese  arms 
rchant  or  lost  by  Webster  Hubbell. 
Between  early  January  and  late 
irch,  the  stories  from  Washington 
re  unanimous  in  their  descriptions 
futility,  incompetence,  and  fraud, 
the  White  House,  President  Clin- 
i  was  confined  to  both  a  wheelchair 
i  the  pillory  of  scandal.  Every  new 
)of  of  his  greed  for  campaign  mon- 
added  to  the  weight  of  accusation, 
ich  by  Valentine's  Day  had  become 
disabling  as  the  wooden  stocks  in 
ich  the  old  New  England  Puritans 
ced  the  companions  of  Satan, 
rhe  105th  Congress  meanwhile  had 
)roached  a  similar  state  of  inconse- 
mce.  The  House  Ethics  Commit- 
in  January  reprimanded  Newt  Gin- 
:h,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  on 
unds  that  he  was  either  a  crook  or 
3ol,  and  the  Speaker's  subsequent 
i  of  stature  deprived  the  Republican 
jorities  in  both  the  House  and  the 


Senate  of  the  primum  mobile  meant  to 
drive  their  legislative  agenda.  Nearly 
a  hundred  days  had  come  and  gone 
without  a  decisive  vote  on  any  large 
item  of  public  business — on  the  bud- 
get, on  health  care  or  education,  on 
taxes  or  campaign-finance  reform.  At 
a  loss  for  anything  else  to  do,  the  Re- 
publicans had  passed  the  time  marking 
up  the  bills  of  recrimination,  blaming 
the  Democrats  and  one  another  for 
causing  the  trouble  with  the  gym  suits. 

The  New  York  reviews  of  the  per- 
fomnance  were  unifonnly  had,  and  over 
the  course  of  the  winter  I  encountered 
a  good  many  people  quick  to  express  ei- 
ther mockery  or  disdain.  As  early  as  the 
first  week  in  February  a  public  opinion 
poll  sponsored  by  Fox  News  confirmed 
the  popular  feelin;];  of  disgust — a  clear 
majority  of  the  respondents  agreeing 
with  the  statement  that  politicians 
were  less  apt  to  tell  the  truth  than 
prostitutes — and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  1  noticed  that  I  was  making  the 
case  tor  the  defense. 

Too  many  people  in  New  York  fail 
to  appreciate  the  purpose  of  the  federal 
government,  which  is  to  promote  the 
illusion  of  progress  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  status  quo.  The  sub- 
stance of  change  brings  with  it  the  bit- 
terness of  limitation  and  restraint;  the 
appearance  of  change  requires  only 
the  staging  of  words — embracing  the 
platitudes  of  the  moment,  postponing 
the  difficult  decisions  until  the  next 
committee  meeting  or  the  next  elec- 
tion, defining  the  passions  likely  to  ex- 
cite a  dormant  electorate  as  disrup- 


tions that  must  be  smoothed  over,  not 
as  questions  that  might  be  answered  or 
responsibilities  that  must  be  met. 

The  distinctions  were  never  easy  to 
explain,  but  they  became  increasing- 
ly awkward  as  Congress  and  the  White 
House  continued  to  explore  each  oth- 
er's compost  heaps  in  search  of  soiled 
money  and  rotten  promises.  By  early 
April,  1  was  beginning  to  feel  the  need 
for  reassurance,  and  so  I  boarded  a 
train  to  Washington  on  the  same  day 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
turned from  its  Easter  recess. 

The  day  was  bright  blue,  the  cher- 
ry trees  in  bloom  and  the  tulips  as  red 
as  the  blood  of  patriots.  By  a  stroke  of 
good  fortune,  I  found  myself  climbing 
the  stairs  on  the  west  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol with  a  troop  of  touring  Girl  Scouts, 
and  as  I  listened  to  their  guide  name 
the  marble  figures  of  the  presidents 
standing  around  the  perimeter  of  the 
Rotunda,  I  pitied  the  poor  skeptics  in 
New  York  obliged  to  breathe  the  foul 
air  of  cynicism. 

The  first  of  the  day's  press  confer- 
ences, a  joint  announcement  of  Re- 
publican purpose  and  resolve  by  the 
managers  of  the  majorities  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  took  place  in  the 
office  of  the  Speaker,  and  1  was  glad  to 
see  Gingrich  in  the  center  of  a  row  of 
lesser  politicians,  seated  bolt  upright 
behind  a  plain  wooden  table,  as  bright- 
eyed  and  cocksure  as  an  alert  parrot. 
Among  the  more  sardonic  newspaper 
people  it  had  been  rumored  that  Gin- 
grich was  still  hiding  in  closets,  but 
during  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  been 
traveling  in  China,  and  there  among 
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the  ancient  scrolls  he  apparently  haJ 
recm-ered  his  persona  as  "a  teacher  ot 
the  rules  ot  civilization,"  instriictinjj; 
assorted  Chinese  officials  in  the  mean- 
ing oi  liberty  and  the  consecjiiences  ot 
tailing  to  meet  their  oMij^ations  to  the 
cause  ot  human  rights  and  the  princi- 
ple ot  tree  trade.  On  the  evening  pre- 
vious to  his  reappearance  in  Congress, 
Gingrich  had  told  a  crowd  of  cheering 
acolytes  at  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel 
about  the  great  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  in  the  Orient,  offering  as 
proof  a  story  culled  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  (the  treacherous,  liberal  Wash- 
ington Post)  about  how  it  had  come  to 
pass  in  far-t)ff  Mongolia  that  an  old 
herdsman  in  a  canvas  yurt  (subsisting 
on  "chunks  of  sheep  fat  and  shots  oi 
fermented  mare's  milk  to  ward  off  the 
unspeakable  cold")  had  chanced  upon 
a  text  of  Gingrich's  Contract  with 
America.  The  revelation  roused  the 
herdsman  from  his  primitive  torpor, 
and  he  went  forth  to  bring  democracy 
to  the  forsaken  steppes  once  ruled  by 
Genghis  Khan.  If  the  word  of  Gin- 
grich could  accomplish  so  much  at  so 
great  a  distance,  think  what  it  could  ac- 
complish in  the  nearby  precincts  ot 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Gingrich  administered  the  restora- 
tive bombast  (balanced  budget,  de- 
struction oi  the  I.R.S.,  etc.)  with  the 
verve  ot  a  latter-day  Polonius  or  Dr. 
Pangloss,  and  although  he  declined  to 
answer  questions  about  how  and  when 
he  would  pay  the  $300,000  tine  im- 
posed on  him  by  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee, on  the  matters  of  state  he  was  hap- 
py to  say  that  everything  was  for  the 
best  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
The  reporters  pressing  against  the  con- 
ference table  flapped  their  notebooks 
and  shouted  questions,  but  Gingrich 
dismissed  them  with  a  gesture  signify- 
ing their  irrelevance,  and  I  for  one  was 
thankful  for  the  decisiveness  ot  his  re- 
buke. A  tew  of  the  questions  might 
have  proven  rude  or  out  of  place,  like 
gum  wrappers  dropped  on  the  floor  ot 
the  Rotunda. 

The  briefing  passed  without  inci- 
dent to  Trent  Lott  (R.,  Miss.),  the  Sen- 
ate majority  leader,  who  supported  the 
theme  of  Republican  resiilve  with  an 
unctuous  grin  assimilating  both  the 
promises  of  a  television  evangelist  and 
the  sympathies  of  a  funeral  director. 
His  tan,  like  his  smile,  appeared  to  have 
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been  appliei.1  with  a  brush.  He  was  a  pa- 
tient  man,  he  said,  and  for  three 
months  he  had  been  waiting  for  Pres- 
ident Clinttm  to  send  a  budget  to  Con- 
gress— "a  real  budget,  a  budget  that 
showed  courage,  showed  leadership, 
that  would  preserve  and  protect 
Medicare,  that  would  give  some  tax 
relief  to  working  Americans  . . ." 

But  the  President  had  disappointed 
him,  and  so,  alas,  had  the  Democrats 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Instead  of  sending  a 
message  ot  courage  and  leadership, 
they  had  sent  a  budget  so  extravagant 
in  its  expenditures  that  it  was  "all  steak 
and  Haagen-Dazs,"  not  a  real  budget  at 
all  but  a  mess  ot  partisan  lies.  The  Re- 
publicans had  given  the  Democrats 
their  chance,  but  now  they  were  "mov- 
ing on,"  moving  on  if  necessary  to  a 
budget  of  their  own,  "moving  forward" 
to  "a  lot  oi  good  legislation  that  we 
can  point  to  with  pride." 

So  stirring  were  the  senator's  remarks 
that  they  prompted  him  to  rise  abrupt- 
ly from  his  chair,  undoubtedly  in  a  hur- 
ry to  cast  a  vote  or  write  a  law,  and  his 
sudden  departure  brought  the  pre.ss 
conference  to  an  invigorating  close  be- 
fore any  churls  hidden  in  the  crush  oi 
reporters  could  ask  questions  likely  to 
delay,  even  for  an  instant,  the  urgent 
tasks  of  renewal  and  reform.  Nobody 
had  the  bad  manners  to  ask  about  Dan 
Burton  (R.,  Ind.),  the  congressman  in 
charge  of  the  committee  directing  the 
investigation  of  President  Clinton's 
fund-raising  methods  who  himself  stood 
accused  of  extorting  $5,000  in  cash 
from  a  lobbyist  representing  the  great 
and  good  people  of  Pakistan;  neither 
did  anybody  say  a  word  about  Bud 
Shuster  (R.,  Pa.),  the  congressman  in 
charge  of  the  committee  distributing 
$200  billion  in  highway  money,  who 
was  conducting  a  romance  with  the 
principal  lobbyist  for  the  interests  de- 
pendent uptin  his  commit- 

— >^         tee's  largesse. 
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fn  route  to  the  second  news 
conference  of  the  day,  granted  cour- 
tesy of  Dick  Armey,  the  House  ma- 
jority leader,  who  had  acceded  to  the 
Republican  limelight  since  the 
Speaker's  January  admonishment  by 
the  Ethics  Committee,  1  congratulat- 
ed one  of  the  other  reporters  on  the 
way  in  which  the  media  performed  a 
responsible  public  service  by  mit 
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pressing  too  hard  on  i)ur  harriel 
politicians  and  thus  protecting  t 
American  people  against  the  dead 
viruses  ot  rage  and  alienation.  I 
New  York,  I  said,  the  press  was  oftt 
surly,  failing  to  understand  that  rue 
questions  slammed  the  doors  of  a« 
cess,  violated  the  rules  of  civility,  d 
tended  the  sensibilities  of  editors  ai 
customed  to  walks  in  the  Whii 
House  rose  garden. 

Armey  arrived  forty-five  minuti 
late,  an  affable  man  in  an  earnest  su 
whci  began  by  handing  around  a  pre 
release  tt)  the  effect  that  the  newly  ai 
pointed  pt^et  laureate,  a  professor  froi 
Bostim  University  by  the  name  of  Pir  '• ' 
sky,  had  approved  a  policy  of  dispen 
ing  poetry  to  the  general  public  at  lY 
nation's  ptKt  offices. 

On  April  15  the  government  meat 
to  supply  copies  of  T.  S.  Eliot's  "Tl"   '' 
Wasteland,"  which  Armey  thought 
damn  fine  example  of  bureaucrat    * 
wit — "'April  is  the  crudest  month' 
famous  line  . . .  and  April  15,  you  se 
is  tax  day  . .  .cruel." 

After  making  a  few  announcemen 
about  the  legislation  likely  to  appear  c  "'*' 
the  calendar  later  in  the  week — two  u 
gent  bills,  one  of  them  denying  foe  ™ 
stamps  to  the  inmates  of  federal  pri 
ons,  the  other  refusing  funding  for  a 
sisted  suicide — the  majority  leader 
vited  questions,  and  in  the  terri 
moment  when  a  young  reptirter  sti  'w 
in  her  tierce  twenties  mentioned  tl  lis* 
name  of  the  lobbyist  dallying  wit  'Uj 
Congressman  Shuster  in  an  expensi^  ^^'■'■ 
town  house  on  the  Potomac  River,  * 
felt  a  tremor  of  alarm.  'sl* 

"Can  you  tell  us  something  please  Pi 
she  said,  "about  Ann  Eppard?"  « 

Armey,  God  bless  him,  didn't  sho  "rt 
the  least  change  of  tone  or  expressio  Ws 
As  amiable  as  tapioca  and  as  innocei  ^w 
as  a  sunflower,  he  bestowed  upon  tl  *! 
company  the  bewildered  smile  of  '« 
country  boy  just  off  the  bus  from  a  d'  I't 
pot  sixty  miles  west  of  Waco,  Texas  ?> n- 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  "1  don't  kno  ?)'!: 
who  that  person  is."  i'-!: 

I  couldn't  help  but  admire  the  m  fc' 
jority  leader's  candor,  and  1  remer  «i^i: 
bered,  sadly,  how  few  of  the  impo  "i 
tant  people  in  New  York  were  hra^  k-\, 
enough  to  admit  their  own  ignoranc  'tiru; 

Q:  "When  will  the  Speaker  pay  h  »fiin 
fine?"  lascj 

A:  "Ask  the  Speaker."  « 'i 
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Q:  "Why  is  the  Congress  repealing 
e  GlasS'Steagall  Act?" 
A:  "The  banking  laws  are  very  com- 
ix." 

Q:  "How  does  Congress  intend  to 
nish  Mexico  for  its  corrupt  partici- 
tion  in  the  international  drug  trade?" 
A:  "We  are  very  concerned  about 
exico." 

Q:  "What  about  the  Democrats  who 
cuse  the  Speaker  of  malfeasance?" 
A;  "The  pot  can't  call  the  kettle 

;ick." 

Q:  "When  will  the  Republicans  stop 
guing  among  themselves?" 
A:  "Republicans  are  free  and  inde- 
ndent  spirits.  They  march  to  their 
m  drums." 

I  Heartened  by  Armey's  stolid  and 
-like  calm,  I  lingered  in  the  halls  to 
jdy  the  inspirational  paintings — 
;nes  of  Columbus  landing,  the  Pil- 
lims  embarking,  Cornwallis  surren- 
I  ring — and  to  wonder  whether  fifty 
iars  from  now  the  guides  would  be 
linting  to  the  figure  of  Gingrich 
rved  in  Venetian  marble.  With  any 
:k  the  schoolchildren  might  mistake 
m  for  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Flurries  of  tourists  drifted  through 
e  halls  like  flocks  of  birds,  their  for- 
ations  not  unlike  those  of  the  Con- 
essional  Press  Corps  chasing  the  news 
)m  one  whispering  gallery  to  the 
-Xt.  From  time  to  time  important 
iliticians  appeared  to  scatter  plati- 
des  with  the  magnanimous  aplomb 
children  throwing  bread  crumbs  to 
e  pigeons  in  the  park.  Senator  Lott 
aerged  from  the  Mansfield  Room  af- 
r  a  late  lunch  to  say  again  that  the 
^publicans  were  "moving  on." 
The  afternoon  debate  in  the  Senate 
lamber  consisted  of  three  speeches 
lOut  a  bill  directing  the  federal  gov- 
nment  to  collect  all  of  the  country's 
iclear  waste  and  store  it  in  the  Neva- 
1  desert,  at  the  site  that  already  con- 
ins  the  remnants  of  the  800  nuclear- 
Papons  tests  conducted  by  the  Defense 
epartment  over  the  last  forty-odd 
ars.  Predictably,  the  two  Democrat- 
senators  from  Nevada  (Harry  Reid 
td  Richard  H.  Bryan)  thought  the  bill 
iwise,  unnecessary,  and  unsafe.  Ar- 
ing  that  the  legislation  served  only 
e  financial  interest  of  the  nuclear- 
iwer  industry,  they  pointed  out  that  it 
itailed  the  shipment  of  85,000  metric 
ns  of  radioactive  materials  along  high- 


way and  rail  corridors  in  forty-three 
states — in  canisters  unable  to  withstand 
accidents  occurring  at  speeds  of  more 
than  thirty  miles  an  hour.  They  might 
as  well  have  been  talking  to  the  moon. 
As  is  usual  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  the  chamber  was  as  bleakly  va- 
cant as  an  abandoned  building  in  the 
South  Bronx — a  bored  president  pro 
tern  presiding  in  the  chair,  two  clerks, 
a  stenographer,  no  more  than  forty 
tourists  high  up  in  the  Visitor's  Gallery 
(among  them  the  platoon  of  Girl 
Scouts),  and  a  single  C-SPAN  camera 
operating  under  remote  control. 

When  the  senators  from  Nevada 
finished  saying  what  they  had  come 
to  say,  they  collected  their  notes  and 
shuffled  quietly  away.  Some  minutes 
later  the  sponsor  of  the  bill.  Senator 
Frank  H.  Murkowski  (R.,  Alaska),  en- 
tered through  a  door  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chamber  and  for  the  next 
two  hours  delivered  an  informative 
lecture  about  the  glory  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy, the  myopia  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
and  the  high-level  radioactive-waste 
experiment  that  took  place  (safely  and 
without  unpleasant  consequences)  1.8 
million  years  ago  in  what  is  now  the 
West  African  nation  of  Gabon.  Infer- 
ring the  experiment  from  a  reading  of 
the  geological  record,  Murkowski  said: 
"Mother  nature  did  it,  and  mother  na- 
ture knows  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  about 
nuclear  fission  than  the  Environmen- 
tal Defense  Fund." 

Although  possessed  of  little  elo- 
quence and  no  apparent  humor,  the 
senator  doggedly  recited  every  fact  at 
his  command,  always  willing  to  appre- 
ciate why  his  colleagues  from  Nevada 
might  look  upon  85,000  metric  tons 
of  nuclear  waste  as  an  unwelcome  ad- 
dition to  their  state.  "Nobody  wants 
the  stuff,"  he  said.  "1  can  understand 
that.  If  it  were  not  for  Nevada,  I'm  sure 
it  might  be  Vermont,  where  they  have 
a  lot  of  marble,  or  it  might  be  Montana, 
where  they  have  a  lot  of  rock.  But  the 
point  is  it  has  to  go  somewhere.  Some- 
body's got  to  take  the  stuff." 

So  also  with  politics,  the  waste 
product  generated  by  the  immense  en- 
ergy of  the  country's  devotion  to  pri- 
vate and  selfish  enterprise.  Somebody's 
got  to  take  the  stuff,  and  what  better 
place  for  it  than  among  the  blocks  of 
hortatory  stone,  some  of  them  sur- 
prisingly lifelike,  on  Capitol  Hill,    m 
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"...a  cerebral  ticking  bomk,..l 
memorable  for  Shawn's 
superbly  fastidious  writing 
and  Nichols' brilliant, 
haunting  turn  as  a  man  watching 
the  erosion  of  his  own  morality:.." 

-  Richard  Rayner,  Harper's  Bazanr 

Mike  Nichols 

Miranda  Richardson 

David  de  Keyser 
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dumber  of  legal-research  junkets  to  foreign  countries  made  hy  members  of  Timothy  McVeigh's  defense  team  since  1995  :  9 

Number  of  lawyers,  investigators,  and  technical  experts  involved  in  McVeigh's  court-appointed  defense  :  44 

Percentage  change  since  1995  in  federal  spending  on  court-appointed  attorneys  for  death-penalty  cases  :  +68 

Ratio  of  legal  fees  paid  by  Newt  Gingrich's  reelection  campaign  last  year  to  the  amount  it  spent  on  TV  and  radio  ads  :  5:4 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  believe  they  are  more  likely  to  see  Elvis  Presley  than  campaign-finance  reform  :  48 

Portion  of  the  combined  funds  in  the  Senate's  five  largest  campaign  chests  that  belongs  to  Alfonse  D'Amato  :  1/2 

Fine  levied  last  October  against  a  Dole  campaign-finance  official  convicted  of  laundering  contributions  :  $6,000,000 

Price  Richard  Nixon's  family  proposes  the  U.S.  government  pay  to  release  remaining  Watergate  documents  :  $26,000,000 

"Symbolic  portion"  of  Gene  Roddenberry  and  Timothy  Leary  shot  into  orbit  last  April,  in  ounces  of  ashes  apiece  :  0.25 

Quarts  of  Starbucks  Java  Chip  ice  cream  found  in  the  freezer  of  the  Heaven's  Gate  compound  last  March  27  :  7 

Rank  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  per  capita  Jell-O  consumption  :  1 

Combined  number  of  root  canals  performed  last  year  on  two  Kodiak  bears  at  the  San  Francisco  Zoo  :  7 

Portion  of  Tanzania's  lion  population  lost  to  canine  distemper  since  1994  :  1/3 

Number  of  feet  the  Dead  Sea  has  fallen  since  1950  :  56 

Number  of  months  ago  that  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Benjamin  Netanyahu  began  a  "self-study"  course  in  Arabic  :  4 

Chance  that  a  Palestinian  approves  of  suicide  bombings  :  1  in  3 

Percentage  of  annual  weapons  exports  that  are  sold  by  the  five  countries  on  the  U.N.  Security  Council :  85 

Estimated  percentage  of  all  goods  and  services  produced  worldwide  last  year  that  came  from  Asia  :  22 

Percentage  in  1900  :  29 

Portion  of  California's  revenue  between  1852  and  1870  that  came  from  taxes  paid  hy  Chinese  laborers  s  1/2 

Number  of  Americans  employed  domestically  hy  U.S.  subsidiaries  of  foreign  corporations  J  4,900,000 

Ratio  of  German  autoworkers  to  German  environmental  workers  ;  5:6 

Number  of  years  since  1950  in  which  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  timber  program  has  not  operated  at  a  loss  :  3  (see  page  37) 

Percentage  increase  since  1992  in  the  amount  of  overtime  wages  paid  the  White  House  domestic  staff:  +38 

Hourly  fee  paid  the  "ethics  adviser"  employed  by  Kenneth  Starr  during  his  first  19  months  as  Special  Prosecutor  :  $400 

Number  of  times  the  directorship  of  the  CIA  has  changed  hands  since  1990  :  7 

Number  of  Russia's  97  army  divisions  that  are  combat-ready,  according  to  security  chief  Alexander  Lebed  :  8 

Number  of  Mexico's  federal  law-enforcement  agents  fired  last  year  for  violating  "ethical  standards"  s  1,200 

Number  of  Latin  American  countries  in  which  a  rapist  is  exonerated  if  the  victim  accepts  his  marriage  proposal :  14 

Chance  that  a  Florida  rape  victim's  account  will  be  believed  by  hospital  medical  personnel :  1  in  2 

Percentage  of  Planned  Parenthood  donors  in  1994  who  also  donated  to  Operation  Rescue  that  year :  17 

Number  of  bills  proposing  HMO  regulations  introduced  in  state  legislatures  last  year  ;  1,100 

Number  introduced  so  far  this  year  :  800 

Chances  that  a  U.S.  doctor  specializing  in  pain  has  under-medicated  patients  for  fear  of  losing  his  or  her  license  :  2  in  5 

Number  of  years  the  head  of  the  Partnership  for  a  Drug-Free  America  served  as  CEO  of  a  pharmaceutical  firm  :  12 

Number  of  years  the  editor  of  Divorce  Magazine  spent  working  at  Wedding  Bells  magazine  s  3 

hance  that  a  romance  cited  by  People  magazine  last  year  as  among  the  century's  "greatest  love  stories"  was  adulterous  s  1  in  2 

Chance  that  a  U.S.  teenage  girl  will  be  pregnant  within  one  month  of  becoming  sexually  active  :  1  in  5 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  they  would  not  enjoy  spending  time  with  their  own  clone  ;  70 

Weeks  after  giving  birth  last  February  that  Michael  Jackson's  wife  returned  to  work  as  his  plastic  surgeon's  assistant :  6 

Fifiurcs  cited  have  been  adjusted  fur  inflation  and  a.re  the  latest  availabk  as  of  April  1997.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  75. 

"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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Cold  weather  means  nothing.  Rainy  days  don't  matter. 
And  a  national  holiday  means  two  practices  instead  of  one, 
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Phillips  Petroleum  salutes  the  hard 
work  and  determination  of  the  men  and 
women  of  United  States  Swimming, 
which  is  why  we  are  very  proud  to 
celebrate  our  25th  year  of  sponsoring 


these  athletes — the  longest  continuous 
corporate  sponsorship  of  an  amateur 
sport.  At  Phillips,  that's  what  it  means 
to  be  The  Performance  Company^g 
PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  fli 


For  a  copy  of  our  annual  report,  call  918-661-3700,  write  to:  Phillips  Annual  Report,  B-41,  Adams  Bldg.,  Bartlesxille,  OK  74004, 

or  visit  us  at  www.plnllips66.com. 


READINGS 


[Essay] 

THE  DEEP  ROOTS  OF 
HEAVEN'S  GATE 


From  "That  Old  Time  Religion,"  by  Chris 
Lehmann,  in  the  March  31  issue  of  Feed,  an  on- 
line magazine.  Lehmann  is  an  editor  at  Newsday, 
the  Long  Island,  New  York,  newspaper. 


T 


^o  the  American  media,  the  story  of  the 
Heaven's  Gate  cult  was  great  sport.  Reporters 
and  commentators  dwelt  obsessively  on  the  ex- 
otic sci'fi  trappings  of  the  cult  and  its  now-infa- 
mous Web  site.  They  noted  in  lurid,  breathless 
detail  the  bizarre  practices  of  the  faithful — their 
purple  face-dressings,  their  surgical  castrations, 
their  neo-Maoist  uniforms  and  haircuts — while 
making  ordy  passing  reference  to  the  sect's 
"gnostic"  or  "neo-gnostic"  doctrine.  And,  of 
course,  eager  to  shoehorn  Heaven's  Gate  into 
the  received  template  of  crazed-culr  stories,  re- 
porters made  much  of  leader  Marshall  Apple- 
white's "messianic"  charisma,  his  reported 
breakdowns,  and  his  homosexual  affairs:  surely 
there  must  be  a  megalomaniac  at  the  center  ot 
all  this,  bullying  and  exhorting  his  lost,  co- 
dependent  flock  over  the  cosmic  clift. 

All  of  this  makes  for  diverting  copy,  to  be 
sure,  but  does  little  to  explain  the  otherworldly 
beliefs  of  Heaven's  Gate.  And  even  on  its  own 
terms,  the  psycho-cult  explanation  is  barely  co- 
herent: reporters  were  compelled  to  note,  al- 
most grudgingly,  that  cult  members  died  "will- 
ingly"—  indeed  with  a  certain  quiescent 


joy — and  that  Applewhite  let  his  followers 
mingle  rather  freely  with  the  world  at  large, 
even  giving  lapsed  believers  bus  fare  home  or 
driving  them  to  the  airport  when  they  lost 
their  faith.  Applewhite  was  no  doubt  a  kook, 
but  he  was  hardly  a  New  Age  Jim  Jones. 

Bizarre  as  it  may  appear,  the  behavior  of 
Heaven's  Gate  comes  out  of  a  consistent,  intelli- 
gible religious  tradition  that  dates  back  to  late 
antiquity.  This  tradition,  gi-iosticism.,  is  far  from  a 
backwater  fringe  movement  in  Atnerican  culture 
and  spirituality.  Gnosticism  takes  up  entire  sec- 
tions in  New  Age  bookstores;  it  also  suffuses 
mainstream  self-help  and  spirituality  literature. 
In  recer\t  years,  major  publishing  houses  have  is- 
sued handsomely  packaged  translations  of  gnos- 
tic scripture  and,  in  one  case,  even  a  collection 
of  meditations  called  A  Gnostic  Book  of  Hours. 
Among  gnosticism's  more  celebrated  adherents 
are  novelist  Lawrence  Durrell  and  psychologist 
Carl  Jung,  whose  loopy  gnostic  outlook  has,  in 
turn,  inspired  many  a  spiritual-cum-psychologi- 
cal  best-selling  author,  from  James  Hillman  to 
Elaine  Pagels  to  Thomas  Moore  to  Bill  Moyers. 
Just  last  year,  renowned  literary  critic  Harold 
Bloom  published  Omens  of  Millennium:  The  Gno- 
sis of  Angels ,  Dreams ,  and  Resunection ,  which  is 
half  a  gnostic  spiritual  autobiography  and  half  an 
interpretation  of  gnostic  themes  in  contempo- 
rary American  culture.  Even  Stephen  King's  cur- 
rent hit  horror  novels,  Desperation  and  The  Regu- 
lators, are  steeped  in  gnostic 
-J-        themes  and  terminology. 


W 


hat  exactly,  then,  is  gnosticism.'  It  is, 
first  and  foremost,  a  fiercely  world-denyii^g 
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taitli.  The  origin, il  gnostics,  who  rcachi.i.1 
tlicir  peak  of  intliicnce  in  the  hrst  anJ  secoml 
ceiuiirics,  hckl  that  rhc  creation  of  our  workl 
was  a  colossal,  cosmic  mistake — the  handi- 
work oi  a  pscLido'Jeity  called  hildahadth,  a 
deceitful,  it  clumsy,  demiurge.  The  true  C)od 
had  retreated  tar  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cre- 
ated universe — which,  in  gnostic  mythology, 
IS  commonly  described  as  an  "abortion" — antl 
into  a  realm  of  unct)n(.litionei.l  repose  ami 
nonbeint^  known  as  the  Pleroma.  Belie\ers 
could  ^ain  access  to  this  rarefied  state  only 
through  the  arcane  lore  of  f^nosis,  or  knowl- 


[Telephone  Message] 

INHUMAN  SERVICES 


From  tfic  iranscrijn  oj  d  rncssuj^c'  L'ji  m  March  im 
ihe  cmsu'crini^  machine  of  Mara  Anna  Younfj,,  an 
Oran^'C  C^ount^,  CVi/i/orn/a,  resident  who  was  con- 
icslinn  ihc  icnninaiion  of  her  food  .starn/xs  by  the 
county's  Deluirlment  of  Social  Services.  The  tran- 
scW/)(  was  released  by  the  American  CaviI  Liberties 
Union  of  Southeryi  California,  xvhich  is  siiinfj^  Or- 
ani^e  County  on  behalj  oj  Younp^. 


\ 


es,  Mara  Anna  ^Ouni;,  ibis  lall  is  for  you. 
This  is  the  IV'partment  of  Social  Services 
Health  and  Welfare  Agency,  and  we're  in  re- 
ceipt of  yoLir  letter  saying  that  we  have  com- 
mittee! blatant  fabrication  and  malfeasance. 

Miss  Yiiung,  you're  so  full  of  slut.  Why  elon't 
you  get  off  your  fat,  lazy  ass  and  get  a  job.  You 
know,  taxpayers  like  me  really  resent  the  slut 
out  of  you.  What  makes  ymi  so  sjiecial  that  you 
ilon't  have  to  get  up  ani.1  go  to  work.'  You  just 
work  the  system  and  take  and  take  and  take. 
Why  don't  you  get  a  life,  get  a  ji)b,  and  quit 
taking  from  people  who  do  ba\'e  lives  and  jobs. 
You  souihI  plenty  healthy.  If  you've  got  a  dis- 
ability, go  to  Cioodwill.  But  cjuit  trying  to  take 
our  money. 

You  are  not  special;  you  are  a  piece  of  shit. 
That's  what  the  iV-parlment  of  Social  .Ser\'ices 
1  lealtb  and  Welfare  Agency  thinks  of  you.  So 
get  off  your  fat,  la:y  ass,  yon  bitcb,  because 
we're  sick  of  you. 

And  guess  v\'hat .'  You  have  already  lost  your 
case.  We  just  want  to  let  you  know  what  we 
think  of  you.  We  think  you're  garbage.  Kvery- 
boely  thinks  you're  garbage.  Cio  somewhere  else 
and  leech,  \'ou  bitch. 


eelge.  (jnosis  taught,  among  other  things,  that 
the  boely,  sexuality,  and  all  institutions  of  the 
human  social  order  were  affronts  to  the  high- 
er soul  of  the  gnostic  elite — so  much  meta- 
physical eleadwood  that  the  heroic,  solitary 
believer  had  to  clear  away  in  order  to  find  his 
or  her  salvation. 

This  singularly  bleak  cosmology  had  no 
room  for  politics  and  history:  the  individual's 
salvation  and  rapid,  fastidious  retreat  from  the 
world  were  its  sole  aim,  and  gnostics  saw  them- 
selves, quite  unapologetically,  as  a  tiny,  elect 
spiritual  aristocracy.  The  rest  of  the  world, 
cjuite  literally,  coukl  be  damned. 

Even  this  crudely  oversimplified  account  t)f 
gnostic  doctrine  suggests  a  striking  correspon- 
dence with  the  teachings  of  Heaven's  Gate. 
Applewhite's  followers  .scornfully  referred  to 
their  bodies  as  "containers"  and  "vehicles,"  and 
likened  their  pending  mass  suicide  to  soine- 
thing  as  humdrum  as  junking  an  old  car.  Pages 
from  the  cult's  Weh  site,  apparently  written  by 
Applewhite,  refer  with  similar  scorn  to  "hu- 
man-mammalian indulgences"  and  deride  the 
conventions  of  "mammalian  civilization." 
They  go  on  to  offer  a  full-blown  cosmology  to 
account  for  those  misleading  institutions — par- 
ticularly established  religions — that  have  kept 
human  "plants,"  or  potential  souls,  in  a  state  of 
bonelage.  This  account,  which  blames  a  ruling 
caste  of  space  aliens  known  as  "Luciferians"  for 
our  entrapment,  corresponds  to  the  gnostic 
myth  of  spiritual  ascension,  (inostics  believed 
that  a  class  of  corrupted  angels  were  key  spiritu- 
al t)bstacles  in  the  soul's  harrowing  jt)urney  to- 
ward the  Pleroma.  In  Applewhite's  reveries,  Lu- 
ciferians serve  the  same  purpose;  these  "fallen 
angels"  create  a  society  of  false  religions  and 
general  misinformation  that  must  be  overcome 
by  those  who  wish  to  "enter  the 
yr         'Next  Workl.'" 


\> 


iiai  lias  made  gnosticism  spring  up  in 
both  Stephen  King  novels  and  Rancbo  Santa 
Fe.'  Harold  Bloom  argues  ibat  gnosticism  is  the 
"American  religion."  1  le  suggests  that  gnosti- 
cism's studied,  measured  retreat  from  worldly 
matters  anel  its  adoration  of  the  individual  soul 
can  be  seen  in  the  works  of  such  ur-American 
titans  (if  the  s|iirit  as  Ral|>b  Waklo  Fimerson 
and  Mormon  founder  Jo.seph  Smith. 

But  Americ;i's  present  gnostic  renaissance 
lacks  the  social  reformist  iminilses  that  in- 
formed the  faith  oi  both  Hmerson  and  Smith.  In 
taet,  .'Xmerica's  romance  v\'itb  the  gnostic  coin- 
cities  with  a  culture-wii.le  posture  of  civic  disen- 
gagement. One  can  indeed  in\erl  the  media's 
interpretation  of  Heaven's  Ciate:  instead  of  a.sk- 
ing  why  these  UFC^  nuts  commit  reel  suicide  en 
masse,  consieler  how  ailherents  of  such  an  alien- 
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These  photographs  of  midwestern  prairie  fires  were  takert  by  Larry  Schwarm  and  are  currendy  on  display  at  the  Morgan  Gallery  m  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  Schwarm  lives  in  Emporia,  Kansas. 


seeming  faith  are  so  prototypically  American. 
Cult  members  were  avid  fans  of  The  X-Files  and 
Star  Wars;  they  dressed  for  their  suicides  with 
Star  Trek  "Away  Team"  badges  affixed  to  their 
arms.  Consider,  moreover,  how  these  pop-cul- 
ture phenomena  resonate  with  gnostic  myths  of 
spiritual  ascension.  Star  Wars,  Star  Trek,  and 
The  X-Files  all  hinge  on  the  primal  drama  of 
seekers  after  knowledge  pitted  against  an  indif- 
ferent, and  often  hostile,  cosmos.  George  Luc?s 
has  steeped  his  Star  Wars  trilogy  in  the  work  or 
myth  scholar  Joseph  Campbell,  yet  another 
connoisseur  of  gnosticism. 

Gnosticism  can  be  seen  as  the  abiding  faith 
of  the  hermetically  isolated  consumer,  whose 
idea  of  civic  participation  is,  at  best,  hooking 
into  such  pseudo-communities  as  talk  radio, 
daytime  tabloid  TV,  and  the  Internet.  Thus  dis- 
engaged, amid  ever  shriller  prophecies  of  mil- 
lennial doom,  some  must  find  it  quite  allur- 
ing— even  emotionally  satisfying — to  think  of 
our  common  world,  and  perhaps  even  our  own 
bodies,  as  an  unreal,  easily  disposable  appari- 
tion. This  world  of  faith  and  fantasy  is  also, 
more  mundanely,  the  world  we  increasingly  ac- 
cept in  lieu  of  dedicating  ourselves  to  infinitely 
homelier  notions  such  as  justice,  equality,  and 
the  dignity  of  labor.  But  by  pretending  that  the 
victims  of  Heaven's  Gate  were  half-alien  freaks, 
we  conveniently  sidestep  our  own  privileged  re- 
treats from  the  world.  In  fact,  their  collective 
delusion  reflects  on  us  all. 


[Interrogation] 

THANK  YOU 
FOR  YOUR 
CONTRIBUTION 


From  a  script  used  last  winter  by  the  Democratic 
ISlational  Committee  to  investigate  the  sources  of 
certain  contributions  it  received  during  the  presiden- 
tial campaign .  The  audit  was  prompted  by  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  solicitations  of  foreign  in- 
vestors by  former  DNC  official  ]ohn  Huang.  DNC 
workers  used  the  script  to  make  telephone  calls  to 
donors  who  fit  specific  profiles ,  including  those  who 
contributed  to  the  April  1996  fund-raiser  at  the  Fisi 
Lai  Buddhist  Temple  in  Hacienda  Heights,  Califor- 
nia, arid  those  ivho  made  large  contributions  "in 
connectiori  with  any  DNC  fund-raising  targeting 
the  Asian  Pacific  American  community . " 

GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  The  interviewer  should  know  as  much  about 
the  person  he  or  she  is  calling  as  possible.  The 
interviewer  should  know  whether  the  number 
is  an  office,  home,  message  center,  or  some  oth- 
er location.  A  full  database  report  on  the  indi- 
vidual should  be  provided  to  the  interviewer. 

•  When  possible,  the  interviewer  should  be  fe- 
male. Female  callers  are  less  threatening  and 
often  are  more  successful  at  getting  respon- 
dents to  cooperate. 
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•  Anticii^iitc  th;il  the  |icrsc)n  ansucriiii^  may 
not  speak  English.  Have  a  plan  tor  cither  trans- 
lation or  some  other  method  to  lIchI  with  this 
possihility. 

•  Anticipate  that,  j^iven  the  puhlic  attentitm  to 
this  matter,  the  person  you  are  talking  to  is 
rccorJin}^  the  con\'ersation. 

•  Use  short,  compcllinj^  questions  when  possi- 
ble: "Is  this  money  yours?"  The  interviewer 
should  not  deviate  from  the  set  script.  The  in- 
terviewer should  (coiirtetHisly)  avoid  chitchat 
or  responi-ling  to  provocative  statements. 

I'REI.IMIN.^RY  STATHMHNT 
We  recommend  that  the  interviewer  not 
identity  him  or  herself  at  the  outset  of  the  con- 
versation. Possibly  utilize  the  tollowiiif^  on.ler,  it 
the  person  sought  is  "Robert  Jones": 

It  a  male  voice  answers,  ask:  "Mr.  Jones.^" 
It  a  temale  \'oice  answers,  or  a  male  voice 
answers  in  the  nej^ative:  "May  I  please  speak 
with  Mr.  Jones.'" 

Answer:  "He's  not  home." 
"Where  can  I  reach  him.'" 
Answer:  "I  le's  at  the  otfice." 


CAMPAIGN  SPENDING: 
AN  UNWRITTEN  RULE 


From  a  kner  sau  kist  September  by  Andy  Kobcr, 
the  editor  of  the  Harris  (bounty  Herald  in  Pine 
MoH?i((((n,  iieorf^ia,  to  the  cam/xi/^ii  stajj  oj  jim 
C  '.hiijm,  a  Demoerat  who  was  rH?uini,[;  aj^'(«'?i.s(  Rep- 
resentative Michael  "Mae"  ilollins  (R.,  (ui.). 
C-/ia/i)i  lost  the  election. 


I 


liereby  respecttully  rei-iuesr  tli:U  the  jini 
(  "hatin  tor  C'ongress  committee  send  no  further 
faxes  lannouncin^  cimipai^^n  news]  to  this  of- 
fice. The  coiiuiiirtee  chose  not  to  ;nl\errise  the 
cam|iaif4n  in  this  newspaper  ain.1  has  given  no 
indic:ition  ot  wanting  to  ;idvertise  the  cam- 
paign in  this  newspaper.  Hence,  lu-itber  the 
coiniiuttee  nor  the  c;ini-lii.late  should  ex|~iect  en 
iinlicipatc  any  free  publicity. 

Incumbent  Republican  Mac  C.ollins  has  ;id- 
vertised  iti  this  newspaper  on  a  number  ot  dit- 
fei\iit  occasions.  When  C^ongressnuin  C'ollins 
seiuK  me  ;i  f;i\,  this  fax  gets  read  and  frequent- 
ly published. 


"Do  you  have  that  number.'" 

The  point  is  to  avoid  revealing  the  t)rganiza- 
tion  or  the  purpose  of  the  call  until  the  inter- 
viewer is  talking  to  the  person  he  or  she  is  seek- 
ing. Otherwise,  the  person  being  sought  has  too 
much  opportunity  to  rebuff  the  question  with- 
out actu;illy  talking  to  the  interviewer. 

It  the  interviewer  must  leave  a  number  at  an 
i)thce  or  with  a  titmily  tnember,  try  to  obtain 
the  name  ot  the  person  who  is  taking  the  ines- 
sage  and  make  the  message  compelling.  We 
suggest  something  like:  "Plea.se  call  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  to  confirm  your 
contribution." 

INTERVfEW  QUESTIONS 
Orice  the  interviewer  is  in  touch  with  the 
named  party  or  a  representative  who  says  he  or 
she  can  answer  the  ciuestions,  then  the  inter- 
viewer should  proceed  as  follows: 

Mr./Mrs./Ms.  |namc|,  1  am  calling  on  behalf 
ot  the  Democratic  National  C't)inmittee.  Ac- 
cording to  the  records  ot  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional C'ommittee,  you  made  a  political  contri- 
bution to  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
on  [i.late|.  We  neetl  to  ask  you  for  information 
about  this  contribution  so  that  the  Democratic 
National  C-ommittee  can  determine  whether  it 
should  kee]''  this  contribution  or  returii  it. 
Please  understand  that  it  we  do  not  get  enough 
continuing  information,  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional C'ommittee  may  have  no  choice  but  to 
return  the  money  to  you  and  report  this  fact  to 
the  Fcileral  Iilection  Comtnission. 

1.  Would  you  please  contirm  the  spelling  of 
your  n;itne  tor  me.' 

2.  Do  you  remember  making  a  politic;il  con- 
tribution to  the  Democratic  N;itional  C'ommit- 
tee  on  |datc-|.' 

').  I  low  much  did  you  gi\'e  to  the  Democrat- 
ic National  C  ,'ommittee  on  |d;ite|.' 

4.  Do  you  have  a  record  ol  this,  such  as  a 
c;incelei.l  check  or  bank  statement:' 


S.  Are  you  a  United  St;ites  citizen 


6.  |lt  the  answer  to  No.  S  is  "yes"|  Were  you  a 
Uiuted  St;ites  citizen  when  you  ga\'e  this  contri- 
bution to  the  Democr;itic  Nation;il  C'ommittee.' 

7.  |lt  the  answer  to  No.  6  is  "no"|  Are  you  a 
permimerit  resident  ot  the  United  States.' 

8.  |lf  the  answer  to  No.  7  is  "yes"|  Were  you 
;i  peniKinent  resident  ot  the  United  States  ;U 
the  tune  you  gave  this  money  to  the  Democrat- 
ic National  Committee' 

'•h  I  If  the  ;inswer  to  No.  8  is  "yes"|  At  the 
time  yoLi  gave  this  money,  did  you  have  a 
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New  from  OSyberVision... 

EST  THE  BEST 
I'OREIGN  LANGUAGE 
'ROGRAM  EVER: 
DNLY  $49.95! 

-ITS  THE  CHANCE 
YOU'VE  BEEN  WAITIi^JG  FOR. 

;lconie  to  tlie  new  Introductory  Foreign  Language  Progr:un  from  SyberVision 
d  a  unique  oppoitunity  to  take  today's  best  foreign  kuiguage  progriun  out  for 
rial  mn.  With  this  special  Introductory  Program,  you  can  test  eight  full  lessons 
•  just  $49.95  and  get  real,  hands-on  experience  with  this  remarkalMe  system  - 
!  at  no  risk.  You  have  30  days  to  use  it,  enjoy  it,  le:ini  from  it  -  then  decide. 

BEGIN  SPEAKING  THE  LANGUAGE  FROM  DAY  ONE! 

■really  is  that  quick  and  that  e;isy  You'll  learn  at  your  own  pace  discovering  how  to  listen,  think,  respond 
id  apply  the  language  beginning  with  the  hret  lesson.  With  the  complete  program,  you'll  be  functional  in 
lat  language,  easily  speaking  and  conversing,  guaranteed.  Listen  for  just  30  minutes  each  day  and  you'll 
Jickly  find  out  why  this  powerful  and  proven  teaching  system  -  the  Pimsleur  Method  -  has  worked  so 
fatively  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  around  the  world. 

NO  BORING  iVlLMORIZATION,  NO  WORKBOOKS. 

^ith  our  easy-to-learn  methods  and  tapes-to-go  program,  you  just  won't  find  a  more  entertaining  and 
iteresting  way  to  learn  a  new  language  and  to  enjoy  success  from  beginning  to  end.  The  rexson? 
T  Pimsleur's  renowned  scientific  research  and  proven  learning  system.  With  his  methods  you  are  an 
ctive  participant,  involved  in  intensive  practice  sessions  with  native  speaker  of  the  language.  It's  fun! 

SAMPLE  THE  SYSTEM,  LEARN  THE 
SECRETS  -  THEN  SAVE  EVEN  MORE! 

Ce  guarantee  there's  just  no  better  way  to  leuni  a  foreign  kuiguage  -  and  save  mon"y  too!  Call  us  within  30  days 
Old  we'll  give  you  a  $45.00  creilit  toward  the  purcli;Lse  of  a  complete  SyberVision  Language  System!  And  when  you 
rade  up  to  a  comlete  program  you'll  also  receive  10  minutes  a  day"-  LRiili!  It's  a  great  way  to  pi'actice  your 
lew  langu^e  skills,  and  the  perfect  compliment  lo  our  alLaiidio  system  (see  below). 

WHY  IS  SYBERVISION  ITIE  BEST? 


Because  we  teach  you  to  think  in  the  language,  speak  without  memorizing 
and  understand  without  translating.  You'll  rediscover  the  natural  language 
process,  the  same  experience  you  had  learning  your  hnst  language  as  a  child. 

Call  us  directly  at 

1-0UU-777"0U77  (OifcidclhcllS  ,ui(l(:;ili.»l;n;ill(4l'-.)i;«  WSn 

and  we'll  send  you  the  hitroducloiy  SyberVision  l,anguage  System  of  your 
choice.  You'll  receive  ta])es  N3  (d  half-hour  les.sons)  plus  a  lourtli  tape  thai 
skips  ahead  to  demonstrate  tlie  greater  skills  you'll  achieve  as  yon  |)rogress 
through  a  complete  Pimsleur  course. 

YOU'LL  SUCCEED  OR  YOU  DON'T  PAY 

You  have  a  30-day  trial  run.  It's  guaranteed!  If  you  are  not  compleleiy 
satished,  return  the  program  anytime  within  30  days  of  receipt  lor  a  lull 
refund  of  the  purch:Lse  price.  • 

^  I 

Q  SYBtRVlSlON    httpy/Vi'ww.syhcrvisioii.coiii  on  Ibc  iviall 

()neSans(iiin',St,,SuilcXI(),  l)('|il,(;il(i,  ,S;iii  l-raiiri.scii,  CA  94104 


W'MOWUll 


'/iilr  il  1)11/  Jar  II  Iriiil 
run.,  .xii/ii/ih'  SDiHc  DJIh' 
firs/  /ii/KV  /hen  i/nidc! 
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u  FRENCi^ 

W  S^       in  10  nunulrt  a  day 


YOURS  FRBL! 

This  innovative  collection 
of  learning  look  is  yours 
FREF,  when  you  purchase 
the  complete  30-32  lesson 
program.  Interactive  games, 
puzzles  &■  sticky  labels 
introduce  you  lo  menus, 
road  signs,  currency  and 
more-all  in  just  10  minutes 
aday!lWI)ili'mliliHvxliisi.j 


SPECyiNORISK/ 

NOOBUGATION 

OFFER 

lYESD 

Please  Misii  IDC  iiir 
speci  il  liilrodiictory 
iSyberVisioi) 
|;  laiij>ua};e  I'rognun 

of  my  choice.  I  I'eceive  a 
total  of  4  audlociLssettes, 
cacli  side  approxiiiiaiely  30  minutes  lonn.  I 
iiiKlfrstaiid  tliat  it  I  am  not  completely  satisfied, 

may  ri'luni  tlic  pro{;ram  within  30  days  of 
receipt  for  a  complete  refund  of  tlie  purch;ise 
price.  Or  call  within  30  days  and  we'll  give  you  a 
$45.00  credit  toward  the  purchase  of  a  coinplele 
SyberVision  Language  System. 


NAMIi  (Pteiiscprlnl) 


ADDRESS' '(No  P.Q.  Boxes) 


(:iii;(;Kiii;siiii;iii'i«ii;i(AM(s): 


Sl'ANial 

HiENIlll 

'JCERMAN 

□  ITALIAN 

iJjAPANBE 


.\IANIlAI(INCiliNESI' 

mssiAN 

LjMOIlEIINIIiatllEW 
IJ  MODERN  GREEK 
QARABIC    


□  I'ORlllGllliSE 

ni'MlilSIIFOR 
SI'ANISIJSI'l'AKER.S 

U  ENGLISH  FOR 
JAI'ANIiSESFFMI'RS 


I  am  mclosmB  J'iMS  (plus  Jli  sliippiiii;  md  iMiidlini;') 
for  Kitli  \«%am  srltflrii  fur  ;i  lolal  mimlicr  of prajranils)  of  . 

TOTAI,  I'AVIHIWK  lrAn»l.:Mi)rliKlM|(»).n,iKiktKl 


MEI'IIDIIOFFAVMENT; 


Oheck  or 
Money  Order 


I    I  I  prefer  to  use  tlie  following  credit  card 
—  (checl<one): 


\IAMi:n      ■   ]  DISCOVER     LJ  AMERIUN     U  DINERS 
'-■^I'l'  EXPRESS  CLUB 


VOIJRCARDNDMItER: 


EXPIRATION  DAlli:  MO,  ffi. 


SIGNATIIIIE 


SyberVision 


(mroi.Liiii;ENow 
1-800-777-8077 

Oiitsiile  till' lis,  ;ui(t  Canada 

call('lIS)2.S,S-l')SI 
OK  FAX y(iHru)in|ili'lcil  limn 

I()(4t5)  Vi^-OStt 

OK  nfiimyoui'ordcrloiiii 

in  an  (>nvcl()|)i'  lo; 

SvltliRVlSION 

OncSansHineSI.,SuilfHI(), 

DepLCIK) 

,SanFiandsco,CA'j''ilO'i 


"^rcen  card"  as  a  permanent  resident  alien  in 
the  United  States' 

10.  [It  the  answer  to  No.  9  is  "no"]  Apart 
from  your  contrihution  ot  [$  amount]  on  [date], 
did  you  or  any  other  member  ot  your  tamily 
make  any  other  contributions  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee? 

1 1.  [It  the  answer  to  No.  10  is  "yes"[  Ask  tor 
name,  date,  amount,  identity,  and  address  ot 
each  person  making  the  contribution  and 
whether  he  or  she  was  a  U.S.  citizen  or  green- 
card  holder  at  the  time. 

Was  this  the  donor's  rnor\ey? 

12.  We  also  need  to  contirm  that  your  contri- 
bution was  properly  recorded.  Would  you  please 
confirm  that  the  contribution  ot  [$  amount]  you 
made  on  [date]  was  your  money  and  did  not 
come  from  some  other  source.' 

13.  Your  contribution  ot  ($  amount],  there- 
tore,  did  not  come  trom  someone  else,  ct)rrect.' 

If  someone  else's  money: 

14.  We  need  to  know  whose  money  this  was. 


[Directive] 

SAVE  THE  SILVER! 


From  a  "priority"  cable  sent  on  March  13  by  the 
State  Department  to  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Tirana,  Albania.  Earlier  that  day,  following  unrest 
in  Albania,  Marines  had  begun  an  official  evacua- 
tion  of  Americans.  The  cable  appeared  in  Al  Ka- 
men's  column  in  the  March  19  Washington  Post. 


POST  IS  ADVISED  OF  [STATE  DEPARTMENT]  POL- 
ICY FOR  SAFEGUARDING  OF  STERLING  SILVER 
FLATWARE  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  AN  EVACUA- 
TION: 

"POSTS  IN  DEPARTURE  STATUS  SHOULD  CON- 
SIDER SAFEGUARDING  STERLING  SILVER  FLATWARE 
AT  THE  OFFICIAL  RESIDENCE  IN  QUESTION  OR  IN 
THE  CHANCERY,  WHICHEVER  POST  CONSIDERS 
SAFER.  IN  THE  EVENT  OF  AN  EMBASSY  CLOSING, 
POST  SHOULD  CONSIDER  SHIPPING  FLATWARE  OLIT 
WITH  THE  HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS  OF  THE  AMBAS- 
SADOR ANLVOR  D.C.M.  [deputy]  upon  THEIR  DE- 
PARTURE FROM  POSTS,  FOR  DELIVERY  TO  [STATEJ 
UPON  THEIR  ARRIVAL  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.C." 

POST  IS  ENCOURAGED  TO  TAKE  WHATEVER 
MEANS  NEc:ESSARY  TO  SAFEGUARD  THE  STERLING 5. 


it  it  was  not  yours,  sc5  it  can  be  properly  ac- 
counted for.  Would  you  plea.se  tell  me  whose 
money  it  was  that  was  given  to  the  Democratic 
National  ("ommittee? 

15.  What  IS  his/her  address  and  telephone 
number.' 

16.  Do  you  know  ot  anyone  else  who  could 
help  us  locate  [name  ot  actual  donor]? 

17.  Do  you  know  if  [name]  is  a  U.S.  citizen 
or  a  permanent  resident? 

18.  C^an  you  tell  me  how  you  happen  to  be 
listed  in  the  records  as  having  given  this  mon- 
ey, when  it  was  [name]  who  actually  gave  it? 

19.  Do  you  know  who  from  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  asked  or  solicited  [name] 
to  make  this  ctnitribution? 

2Q.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  might  help  us 
learn  more  about  this  contrihution?  Where  can 
we  find  him/her? 

Suitability: 

2 1 .  Because  you  have  indicated  that  you  gave 
this  money,  one  of  the  things  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  needs  to  know  is  whether 
a  person's  contribution  is  appropriate,  given  his 
or  her  own  available  financial  resources.  You 
gave  [$  ami)unt|.  Is  this  an  amount  that  you  teel 
comtortable  having  giveii? 

22.  What  is  your  annual  earned  income? 

23.  Where  do  you  work  and  what  is  the  tele- 
phone number  there? 

24-  Wh(~i  is  your  employer/supervisor? 

25.  Do  you  have  any  other  sources  of  income 
or  major  assets  that  were  used  to  fund  your 
contribution  to  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee? 


26.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  these  amount 
to  and  anything  else  about  them? 

27.  Would  you  authorize  us  to  obtain  a  cred- 
it report  to  verity  the  information  you  have 


given  us? 

28.  [If  the  answer  to  No.  27  is  "yes"]  Where 
can  I  send  or  tax  you  an  authorization  form? 

29.  In  summary,  would  you  please  contirm 
tor  me  that  your  contribution  ot  [$  amount]  on 
[date]  was  your  money? 

30.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  have  not 
told  me  that  you  think  I  should  know  about 
this  contribution? 

3 1 .  Thank  you  again  tor  yciur  time  and  coop- 
eration. 
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From  a  series  of  photogi'aphs  of  older  prisoners  by  Montreal  artist  Ron  Levine  taken  at  the  I  LiiniUnn  A;^cJ  und  Infirm  Center  in  Hamil- 
ton, Alabama.  At  left  is  John  Wilson,  seventy -two,  imprisoiied  in  1988  for  assault  uiith  a  deadly  weapon.  At  right  is  William  Howard 
"Tex"  Johnson,  sixty,  imprisoned  in  J  959  for  robbery  at  a  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  march;  he  later  escaped  and  was  caught  and  reincar- 
cerated. The  series  will  be  published  next  year  by  Origami  Publications  in  Montreal. 


[Tips] 

JURY  RIGGING 
LAID  BARE 


From  the  transcript  of  remarks  by  Jack  McMahon , 
•who  is  running  for  district  attorney  in  Philadelphia, 
in  a  training  videotape  he  made  for  the  city's  prose- 
cutors while  he  was  an  assistant  district  attorney. 
The  tape  was  released  in  March  by  Lynne  Abra- 
ham, the  current  district  attorney  and  McMahon' s 
opponent  in  the  upcoming  election.  McMahon 
made  the  video  in  J  987;  a  year  earlier,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  ruled  that  lawyers  could  not 
eliminate  potential  jurors  because  of  their  race. 

c 

V_>iase  law  says  the  object  of  jury  selection  is 
to  get  a  competent,  fair,  and  impartial  jury. 
Well,  that's  ridiculous.  You're  there  to  win. 
The  only  way  you're  going  to  do  your  best  is  to 
get  jurors  who  are  unfair  and  more  likely  to 
convict  than  anybody  else  in  that  room.  If  you 
go  in  there,  any  one  of  you,  and  think  you  are 
going  to  be  some  noble  civil  libertarian,  you'll 
lose.  You'll  be  out  of  office. 

In  my  experience,  you  look  at  how  people 
are  dressed.  If  you  take  middle-class  people 
who  are  well-dressed,  you're  going  to  do  well. 
Another  thing  I've  learned:  most  people  bring 
a  book  to  court.  Look  at  ihis  book.  If  a  juror  is 
reading  Karl  Marx,  you  don't  want  that  person. 


You  don't  want  smart  people,  because  smart 
people  will  analyze  the  hell  out  of  your  case. 
They  hold  you  and  the  courts  up  to  higher 
standards.  They  take  those  words  "reasonable 
doubt"  and  they  actually  try  to  think  about 
them.  You  don't  want  these  people.  You  don't 
want  people  who  are  going  to  think  it  out. 

Let's  face  it,  the  blacks  from  low-income  ar- 
eas are  less  likely  to  convict.  There's  a  resent- 
ment toward  law  enforcement.  There's  a  resent- 
ment toward  authority.  You  don't  want  those 
people  on  your  jury.  It  may  appear  as  if  you're 
being  racist,  but  you're  just  being  realistic. 

In  selecting  blacks,  you  don't  want  real  edu- 
cated ones.  This  goes  across  the  board.  All 
races.  If  you're  going  to  take  blacks,  you  want 
older  black  men  and  women,  particularly  men. 
Older  black  men  are  very  good.  Guys  seventy, 
seventy-five  years  old  are  from  a  different  era; 
they  have  a  different  respect  for  the  law.  Older 
black  women,  on  the  other  hand — when  you 
have  a  black  defendant  who  is  a  young  boy  and 
they  can  identify,  a  motherly  type  of  thing — 
are  a  little  different.  The  men  don't  have  that 
same  kind  of  maternal  instinct. 

Blacks  from  the  South  are  excellent.  .Ask 
where  they  are  from.  If  they  say,  I've  lived  in 
Philadelphia  five  years,. if  they  are  from  South 
Carolina  and  places  like  that,  I  tell  you,  I  don't 
think  you  can  ever  lose  with  a  jury  of  blacks 
from  South  Carolina.  They  are  dynamite.  They 
just  have  a  different  philosophy  down  there. 
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BOOK  ENDS 


From  a  list  of  book  titles  currently  in  print  that  be- 
^n  with  "The  End  of,"  in  History:  The  End  of 
the  World,  a  collection  of  readings  edited  by  Lewis 
H.  Lapham,  published  last  month  by  the  History 
Book  Club. 


The  End  of  Acting,  by  Richard  Hornby 

The  End  of  Affluence,  by  Paul  Ehrlich  and 

Anne  Ehrlich 
The  End  of  Architecture?  edited  by  Peter  Noever 
The  End  of  Art  Theory:  Criticism  &  Postmodenii- 

t\,  by  Victor  Burgin 
The  End  of  Beauty ,  by  Jorie  Graham 
The  End  of  Central  Planning?  edited  by  David 

Kemme  and  Claire  Gordon 
The  End  0/ Economics/  by  Cristovam  Buarque 
The  End  ofEducaticm,  by  William  Spanos 
The  End  of  Evil,  by  Marjorie  Suchocki 
The  End  of  Fame,  by  B.  Adams  and  C.  Brooks 
The  End  of  History  and  the  Last  Man,  by  Francis 

Fukuyama 
The  End  of  Mandatory  Retirement,  by  James 

Walker  and  Harriet  Lazer 
The  End  of  Manhood:  A  Book  for  Men  of  Con- 
science, by  John  Stoltenberg 
The  End  of  Marriage:  Why  Monogamy  Isn't 

Working,  by  Julian  Hatner 
The  End  of  Nature,  by  Bill  McKibben 
The  End  of  Our  Time,  by  A.  J.  Sosebee 
The  End  of  Patriarchy ,  by  Claudio  Naranjo 
The  End  of  Physics ,  by  David  Lindley 
The  End  of  Racism ,  by  Dinesh  D'Souza 
The  Erid  of  Reform,  by  Alan  Brinkley 
The  End  of  Science?  edited  by  Richard  Elvee 
The  End  of  the  Beatles?  by  Harry  Castleman  and 

Walter  Podrazik 
The  End  of  the  Cold  War,  edited  by  David  Arm- 
strong and  Erik  Goldstein 
The  End  of  the  Communist  Power  Mimopoh,  by 

Michael  Waller 
The  End  oj  the  Future,  by  Jean  Gimpel 
The  End  0/  the  House  of  Windsor,  by  Stephen 

Haseler 
The  End  of  the  Nation  State,  by  Jean-Marie  Gue- 

henno 
The  End  of  the  Novel,  by  Michael  Kruger 
The  End  of  the  Third  World,  by  Guy  Arni)ld 
The  End  of  the  World:  A  History,  by  Otto 

Friedrich 
The  End  of  the  World:  A  Lot'c  Story,  by  Edward 

Egglcston 


They  are  law  and  order.  They  are  on  the  cops' 
side.  Those  people  are  good. 

Young  black  women  are  very  bad.  There's  an 
antagonism.  I  guess  maybe  because  they're 
downtrodden  in  two  respects:  they  are  women, 
and  they're  black.  So  they  want  to  take  it  out 
on  somebody,  and  you  don't  want  it  to  be  you. 

You  don't  want  social  workers.  That's  obvi- 
ous. They  got  intelligence,  sensitivity,  all  this 
stuff.  You  don't  want  them.  Teachers  are  bad, 
especially  young  teachers,  teachers  who  teach 
grade  school.  Though  sometimes  I've  had  good 
luck  with  teachers  who  teach  in  the  public 
scht)ol  system.  They  may  be  so  fed  up  with  the 
garbage  in  their  school  that  they  may  say,  "I 
know  this  kind  of  kid.  He's  a  pain  in  the  ass."  If 
you  get  a  white  teacher  teaching  in  a  black 
school  who's  sick  of  these  guys,  that  may  be 
one  you  accept. 


[Court  Transcript] 

A  LAWYER  WITHOUT 
PRECEDENT 


From  the  transcript  of  a  habeas  corpus  hearing  held 
in  January  1996  at  the  Butts  County  Superior 
Court  in  Jackson,  Georgia,  to  determine  whether 
Wallace  Fugate  was  given  "effective  assistance  of 
counsel"  by  Leo  Brou'ne  during  the  1992  murder 
trial  in  which  Fugate  was  sentenced  to  death.  At 
the  hearing,  Browne,  who  had  been  appointed  by  a 
county  court  to  represent  Fugate,  was  questioned 
by  Stephen  B.  Bright,  a  lawyer  for  the  Southern 
Cemer  for  Human  Rights.  The  fudge  ruled  against 
Fugate;  the  decision  has  been  appealed  to  the 
Georgia  Supreme  Court. 


STEPHEN  B.  BRIGHT:  Do  you  know  what  the  case 
ot  Gregg  V.  Georgia  [the  1976  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  allowed  states  to  impose  the 
death  penalty]  is? 

LEO  BROWNE:  No,  I  don't — I  don't  know  what 
you're  getting  at  there,  no. 

BRRjHT:  Yiui — you're  not  familiar  with  that 
case.^ 

BROWNE:  No. 

BRIGHT:  All  right.  So  ytiu  don't — you  don't  fol- 
low the  Supreme  Court  cases? 

BROWNE:  Not  too  closely. 

BRIGHT:  All  right.  You  don't  kni)w  what — 

BROWNE:  The  past  few  years  1  haven't. 

BRIGHT:  All  right.  I'm  just  asking  you  if  when 
v\'e  say  "post-Gregg  case,"  do  you  know  what 
Gregg  means  ? 

BROWNE:  You  mean  about  the — the  death 
penalty? 
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From  a  series  of  LEGO  sets  designed  by  Polish  artist  Zhigniew  Libera.  Each  box  contains  the  blrjcks 
necessary  to  build  the  figures  and  structures  on  its  lid.  When  Libera  requested  the  LEGOs  from  the 
company's  Warsaw  representative ,  he  planned  to  create  sets  for  a  prison  and  a  hospital,  but  the  project 
evolved  into  a  concentration  camp.  According  to  a  press  release  issued  by  the  LEGO  Group,  "If  the 
artist  had  described  his  idtimate  project  to  us  in  advance,  he  naturally  would  not  have  received  a  single 
LEGO  element  from  us!"  The  sets  were  on  display  in  March  at  the  Galleri  Faurschou  in  Copenhagen. 


BRIGHT:  Well,  I'm  just  asking  you  if  that  time 
frame  means  anything  to  you? 

BROWNE:  Not  exactly,  no. 

BRIGHT:  Now,  are  you  familiar  with  the  case  of 
Furman  v.  Georgia^. 

BROWNE:  No. 

BRIGHT:  Have  you  ever  read  that  case? 

BROWNE:  I  don't  think  1  have. 

BRIGHT:  You  familiar  at  all  with  the  case  of 
Godfrey  v.  Georgia^ 

BROWNE:  No. 

BRIGHT:  Ever  read  any  of  the  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  death-penalty  cases  out  of  the  Feder- 
al District  Courts  in  Georgia? 

BROWNE:  I  might  have,  hut  1  don't — I  don't  re- 
call specifically. 

BRIGHT:  And  between  the  time  of  the  Harrell 
case  [a  capital  case  Browne  worked  on  in 
1979]  and  Mr.  Fugate's  case,  you  had  not 
been  involved  in  any  death-penalty  case? 

BROWNE:  That's  correct. 

BRIGHT:  No  death-penalty  case? 

BROWNE:  No. 

BRIGHT:  Been  involved  in  any  murder  cases? 

BROWNE:  No.  Not  in  that  length  of  time. 

BRIGHT:  Have  you  ever  had  a  case  where  you 
had  an  expert  witness? 


BROWNE:  You  mean  for  the  defendant? 

BRIGHT:  Yes,  sir. 

BROWNE:  I  really  don't  recall.  I  had  one  case  I 

may  have  had  a  doctor  come  in  and  testify. 

But  1 — 1  can't  recall  specifically. 
BRIGHT:  Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was? 
BROWNE:  No,  good  God. 
BRIGHT:  What  case? 
BROWNE:  Lost  hack  there  somewhere. 
BRIGHT:  What  subject? 

BROWNE:  In  the  Sixties  or  Seventies  or  some- 
where in  there. 
BRIGHT:  Ever  had  an  investigator? 
BROWNE:  Do  what? 

BRIGHT:  Investigator?  Ever  have  an  investigator? 
BROWNE:  Oh,  investigator? 
BRIGHT:  Yeah. 
BROWNE:  No.  No. 
BRIGHT:  Do  you  feel  like  an  investigator  would 

have  been  of  benefit  to  you  in  the  defense  in 

this  case? 
BROWNE:  I  think  we  discussed  that  at  one  time 

and  decided  that  we  really  wouldn't  need  an 

investigator. 
BRIGHT:  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  you  would 

use  an  investigator  for  if  you  had  one? 
BROWNE:  I'm  sure  I — I'm  sure  I  have  been  ex- 
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Armada  InvinLihle,  by  Lee  N .  Smith  III.  His  work  will  he  on  dispkiy  in  Sepiemher  at  the  Lyons  Mcilri.v  UalLiA'  m  Austin,  Texas. 
Smith  lives  in  DalliLs. 


posed  to  some  of  that,  hut  1  don't  rememher 
specifically. 

BRIGHT:  Ccuild  you  just  tell  me,  Mr.  Browne, 
can  you  tell  me  what  criminal-law  decisions 
from  any  court  yoLi're  familiar  with?  Georgia 
Supreme  Court — 

BROWNE:  Well,  nff  the  top  of  my  head  I  can't 
tell  you  any  cases  I'm  familiar  with.  I've — 
from  time  to  time  I've  had  to  refer  to  cases, 
.yo  research  cases.  But  I  can't  sit  here  and  tell 
you  what  cases  I'm  actually  familiar  with. 
Can't  do  it. 

BRIGHT:  Not  even  one.^ 

BROWNE:  None.  Not  even  ime. 

BRIGHT:  All  ri.ght.  Thank  you.  Nothing  further. 
Your  Honor. 

JUIXIE  JOHN  R.  H.-XRVEY:  All  ri,t,'ht.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Browne. 

BROWNE:  I  can  j^o  find  you  some,  if  yoLi  need  'em. 

JUlXiE  H.-XRVEY:  Okay.  Mr.  Browne,  just  one  last 
question.  Do  you  recall  how  much  you  were, 
in  fact,  paid  hy  the  county  to  represent  Mr. 
Fujjjate.' 

BROWNE:  I  don't  recall  that  either. 
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[Wish] 

LONG  LIVE  THE 
DESPOTS 


From  "Let  Us  Hope  that  Deng's  Death  Will  Mean 
a  Neu>  Dawn  for  Despotism  in  that  Vast  Coun- 
try,"  hy  Peregrine  Worsthorne ,  in  the  March  I  is- 
sue of  the  London  Spectator. 


H 


.opes  that  China  might  now  travel  down 
the  path  of  freedom  seem  to  me  not  only  idle — 
hecause  they  have  no  chance  of  being  ful- 
filled— hut  also  undesirable,  because  it  would 
he  hell  on  earth  if  they  were  fulfilled.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  250  million  or  so  Americans 
all  claiming  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  each  doing  his  own  thing 
and  letting  it  all  hang  out,  each  creating  his 
own  ethical  code  and  religion,  withtiut  also 
adding  to  that  already  dangerously  large  hodge- 
podge of  individualism  1.2  billion  more  Chi- 


nese  doing  the  same.  One  human  rights-oh- 
sessed  superpower  determined  to  transform 
mankind  in  its  image  is  quite  enough. 

Ideally,  the  United  States  needs  to  be  bal- 
anced by  another  superpower  upholding  differ- 
ent ideas  of  human  advance,  based  not  so 
much  on  rights  as  on  duties,  believing  not  so 
much  in  the  importance  of  freedom  as  in  the 
even  greater  importance  of  order.  For  order  has 
just  as  much  to  contribute  to  civilization  as 
freedom.  Sadly,  that  truth  has  been  rendered 
incredible  in  the  twentieth  century  by  two 
countries,  Germany  and  Russia,  whose  bar- 
barous tyrannies  brought  it  into  disrepute.  Chi- 
na to  date  has  done  no  better.  But  what  a  bless- 
ing it  would  be  if  in  the  twenty-first  century 
China  emerged  as  a  civilized  despotism,  there- 
by making  the  potential  of  order  credible 
again.  Surely  that  should  be  our  hope,  not  that 
China  renounces  totalitarianism  and  embraces 
democracy  but  that  she  transforms  totalitarian- 
ism, under  the  shadow  of  which  civilization 
withers,  into  authoritarianism,  under  which,  as 
often  as  not,  it  prospers  mightily. 

China's  rulers  ought  to  look  tor  guidance  in 
the  philosophy  of  their  country's  own  Confu- 
cius, whose  conservative  teachings  did  so  much 
to  civilize  the  old  imperial  autocracy,  not  by 
challenging  it  but  by  inculcating  in  its  officials 
a  gentlemanly  code  of  conduct.  A  civilized 
polity,  Confucius  taught,  depends  less  on  the 
quality  of  the  autocrat  who  gives  the  orders 
than  on  the  quality  of  those  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  them  out.  First  take 
care  of  the  imperial  civil  servants  (i.e.,  man- 
darins) and  the  emperor  will  take  care  of  him- 
self. That  was  the  central  tenet  of  the  Confu- 
cian creed:  autocracy  tempered  by  a  politics  of 
good  manners  and  honorable  behavior. 

This  would  not  be  a  bad  way  forward  tor 
China  today.  The  post-Marxist  Communist 
Party  paramount  chief  would  remain  in  charge 
in  Beijing — as  the  emperor  had  before  him — 
but  the  regional  Communist  officials  would 
slowly  but  surely  start  adapting  his  centralized 
commands  to  local  conditions,  to  the  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  spot,  as  the  imperial  offi- 
cials used  to  do  in  the  old  days.  Traveling  in 
rural  China  eighteen  months  ago,  I  was  struck 
by  the  extent  to  which  this  is  already  happen- 
ing. Whereas  on  an  earlier  visit,  just  after  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  Communist  officials  had 
treated  the  peasants  with  lordly  disdain,  and 
been  treated  in  return  with  cowering  defer- 
ence, this  time  their  relationship  was  incompa- 
rably more  egalitarian.  Driving  through  a  mar- 
ket town,  for  example,  our  official  car  knocked 
over  a  vegetable  stall.  But  instead  oi  driving 
on — as  would  have  happened  on  my  previous 
visit — the  Communist  officials  got  out  and 


helped  to  clear  up  the  mess  with  their  own 
hands.  And  at  the  subsequent  lunch  there 
seemed  to  be  a  genuine  discussion  between  offi- 
cials and  peasants,  unlike  the  stilted  exchanges 
on  the  earlier  trip.  No  chance,  certainly,  of  the 
party  commissars  transforming  themselves  into 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  But  a  real 
chance,  at  least  in  my  mind,  of  them  trans- 
forming themselves  into  civilized  mandarins, 
which  may  well  suit  China  better. 


[Grievance] 

COPYRIGHT  PIRACY, 
CIRCA  1872 


From  a  letter  to  the  editor  by  Mark  Twain  in  the 
September  21 ,  1872,  issue  of  the  London  Specta- 
tor. The  letter  appears  in  Mark  Twain's  Letters, 
Volume  5:  1872-1873,  to  be  published  this  month 
by  the  University  of  California  Press. 

Sir, 

I  only  venture  to  intrude  upon  you  because  1 
come,  in  some  sense,  in  the  interest  of  public 
morality,  and  this  makes  my  mission  re- 
spectable. Mr.  John  Camden  Hotten,  tif  Lon- 
don, has,  of  his  own  individual  motion,  repub- 
lished several  of  my  books  in  England.  1  do  not 
protest  against  this,  for  there  is  no  law  that 
could  give  effect  to  the  protest;  and,  besides, 
publishers  are  not  accountable  to  the  laws  of 
heaven  or  earth  in  any  country,  as  1  understand 
it.  But  my  little  grievance  is  this:  my  books  are 
bad  enough  just  as  they  are  written;  then  what 
must  they  be  after  Mr.  John  Camden  Hotten 
has  compcised  half  a  dozen  chapters  and  added 
the  same  to  them/ 1  feel  that  all  true  hearts  will 
bleed  for  an  author  whose  volumes  have  fallen 
under  such  a  dispensation  as  this. 

It  a  frienJ  of  yours,  or  if  even  you  yourself, 
were  to  write  a  book  and  set  it  adrift  among  the 
people,  with  the  gravest  apprehensions  that  it 
was  not  up  to  what  it  ought  to  be  intellectual- 
ly, how  would  you  like  to  have  John  Camden 
Hotten  sit  down  arid  stimulate  his  powers,  and 
drool  two  or  three  original  chapters  onto  the 
end  of  that  book.'  Would  not  the  world  seem 
cold  and  hollow  to  you?  Would  you  not  feel 
that  you  wanted  to  die  and  be  at  rest?  Little  the 
world  knows  of  true  suffering.  And  suppc^se,  on 
the  strength  of  having  evolved  these  marvels 
from  his  own  consciousness,  he  should  go  and 
"copyright"  the  entire  hook.  And  suppose  that 
on  top  of  all  this,  he  continually  and  persis- 
tently forgot  to  offer  you  a  single  penny  or  even 
send  you  a  copy  ot  your  mutilated  book  to 
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hum.  Let  one  suppose  all  this.  Let  him  suppt)se 
if  with  strenj^rh  enough,  and  then  he  will  know 
somethinj4  ahoiit  woe.  Sometimes  when  1  read 
one  ot  those  additional  chapters  constructed  hy 
John  C^amden  Hotten,  1  feel  as  it  I  want  to  take 
a  hroom-straw  and  j^o  and  kimck  that  man's 
hrains  out.  Not  in  anj^er,  tor  1  teel  none.  Oh! 
not  in  an^er,  hut  only  to  see,  that  is  all.  Mere 
idle  curiosity. 

Yes — to  come  hack  to  the  orij^inal  subject, 
which  is  the  sorrow  that  is  slowly  hut  surely  un- 
dertnining  my  health — Mr.  Hotten  prints  unre- 
vised,  uncorrected,  and,  in  some  respects,  spu- 
rious hooks,  with  my  name  to  them  as  author, 
and  thus  embitters  his  customers  aj^ainst  one  ot 
the  most  innocent  ot  men.  Messrs.  George 
Routledge  &  St)ns  are  the  only  English  pub- 
lishers who  pay  me  any  ct)pyright,  and  there- 
fore, if  my  books  are  to  disseminate  either  suf- 
fering or  crime  among  readers  of  our  language, 
1  would  ever  so  much  rather  they  did  it  through 
that  house,  and  then  1  could  contemplate  the 
spectacle  calmly  as  the  dividends  came  in. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Samuel  L.  Clemens  ("Mark  Twain") 


[Speech] 

NEWT'S  LATEST 
VICTORY 


From  an  Ajnil  7  speech  gi^'cn  by  House  Speaker 
Newt  Gingrich  at  a  conference  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  sponsored  t);v  GOPAC,  a  political  acti(m 
committee  that  supports  Gingrich  and  other  Repub- 
licans. 


O, 


ne  of  the  hardest  things  for  people  to 
understand,  partictilarly  the  news  media — and 
I  don't  mean  this  as  an  attack,  I  just  mean  it  as 
a  comment — is  that  the  number  one  product  of 
GOPAC  IS  ideas. 

And  we  have  a  symbol  of  what  we  have  ac- 
complished. And  1  am  going  to — I  am  not  go- 
ing to  put  this  on.  This  is  a  Mt)ngolian  hat,  ani.! 
this  was  brought  back  by  a  yi)ung  man  on  Dick 
Armey's  staff  who  went  to  Mongi>lia.  There 
was  a  story — and  1  want  to  commend  the 
Washington  Post  because  yesterday  there  was  a 
story,  which  I'm  going  to  read  for  a  moment, 
entitled,  "In  Mongolia,  a  GOP-Style  Revolu- 
tionary Movement:  Republican-Inspired  Con- 
tract Helped  End  Ci>mmunist  Rule." 

"Ulan  Battir,  Mongolia:  On  a  stool  in  his 
portable  felt  and  canvas  yurt,  Yadamsuren,  a 
seventy-year-old  nomadic  shee["ihei'der,  offered 


a  visitcir  chunks  ot  sheep  fat  and  shots  of  fer- 
mented mare's  milk  to  ward  oft  the  unspeakable 
cold.  .  .  .  Many  miles  from  the  nearest  neighbor, 
he  spoke  glowingly  of  the  wtuk  of  Hou.se  Speak- 
er Newt  Gingrich  and  the  Republican  Party." 

I  am  not  making  this  up.  I  am  reading  from 
the  Washington  Post.  Nt)w,  this  is  a  direct  quote 
from  Mr.  Yadamsuren.  "'I  read  the  contract  with 
the  voter  very  closely.'  Everyone  did,  he  said,  ex- 
plaining why  he  decided  to  vote  for  a  new  gov- 
ernment in  Mongolian  elections  last  year. 

"In  what  was  once  an  impenetrable  Soviet 
satellite,  a  remarkably  young  democratic  gov- 
ernment has  taken  power.  ...  A  key  element 
behind  the  victory,  say  Mongolia's  new  leaders, 
was  a  carefully  engineered  strategy  by  Ameri- 
can Republican  political  operatives." 

Isn't  it  exciting  to  know  that  not  only  in 
America  but  in  Mongolia,  ideas  are  working? 

Now,  I  did  not  expect  this,  though  I  did 
meet  with  four  Mongolians  at  a  debate  in 
Williamsburg.  A  friend  of  ours  had  four  Mon- 
golian legislators  with  him,  and  they  said,  "Oh, 
you  must  come,"  preferably  from  July  11  to  13, 
during  the  period  of  the  Three  Manly  Games, 
which  is  the  annual  festival  of  the  people  of 
Mongolia.  And  they  said,  "We  would  really 
have  a  great  time,  because  all  of  us  read  the 
Contract  with  America." 

Well,  I  didn't  realize  it  at  the  time,  but  they 
printed  350,000  copies  of  the  Contract  with 
Mongolia.  It  is  the  largest  single  publication  in 
the  Mongolian  language  in  history,  beating  out 
both  Mao  and  Marx.  It  was  delivered  by  truck, 
by  bus,  by  car,  by  camel,  and  by  horse.  And  91 
percent  ot  the  population  voted,  and  it  was  a 
surprise  victory  tor  the  forces  ot  free  enterprise, 
private  property,  lower  taxes,  and  smaller  gov- 
ernment. 

So  our  hrst  message  for  tonight  is  that  we  are 
winning  the  war  of  ideas. 


THE  WONDER 
OF  DOUGHBOY 


From  "Meet  the  Pillsbury  Doughboy ,"  a  set  of 
guidelines  Pillsbury  gives  to  advertising  agencies 
that  are  dei'eloping  commercials  for  the  company. 


The  Doughboy— Who  Is  He' 

The  Doughboy  is  dough  incarnate.  His  very 
being  is  magical.  Originally  called  "Poppin' 
Fresh,"  the  Doughboy  has  a  full  personality 
that  encompasses  the  naivete  of  a  child  and 
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B)"  Jtalian  artist  Mario  Mariotti,  who  painted  /lis  oivn  hands  for  the  photogi-alihs .  The  photos  appeared  in  his  books  Hands  Off!  and 
Hand  Games,  pubhshed  by  Kane/Miller  Book  Publishers  in  Brooklyn,  Neiv  York.  Mariotti  died  in  March. 


the  wisdom  of  a  seasoned  chef.  He  talks  about 
his  products,  but  he  is  not  a  shill  or  a  salesman. 
The  Doughboy  understands  the  nurturing  val- 
ues of  homemade  baked  goods.  He  is  creative, 
somewhat  Ughthearted,  and  unpredictable. 
While  he's  a  corporate  spokesman,  it  cannot  be 
forgotten  that  he's  also  an  imp. 

Animation 

The  Doughboy  should  be  able  to  participate 
fully  in  Pillsbury  advertising  as  a  character  that 
moves  and  talks  and  interacts  with  people  in 
the  commercial  or  with  viewers. 

He  can  pop  out  of  fresh  dough  packages, 
from  cookie  jars,  or  from  behind  packages  on 
the  grocery-store  shelf.  He  can  carry  the  entire 
commercial,  or  appear  briefly  as  an  attention 
getter.  He  not  only  walks  and  talks  but  has  the 
ability  to  sing,  blush,  wink,  and  work  with  little 
devices  like  pointers,  dance  canes,  etc.  As  new 
commercials  are  developed,  he  may  "ice-skate" 
on  cookie  sheets,  slide  down  a  row  of  cans  in 
the  dairy  case,  or  "logroll"  packages  onto  the 
screen.  He  can  also  play  musical  instruments. 
Additionally,  he  can  do  the  extraordinary;  i.e., 
leap  long  distances  or  get  bi,scuits  to  march. 

Research  indicates  that  he  is  more  relevant 
and  credible  to  consumers  when  he  lives  in  the 
human  world  rather  than  in  his  worliJ. 

Physical  Ajypearancc 

•  He  is  made  of  dough  and  has  mass. 

•  His  skin  must  look  like  duiigh:  oii-white, 
smooth  but  not  glossy. 


•  He  is  slightly  luminous  hut  does  not  have  a 
sheen. 

•  Knees,  elbows,  wrists,  fingers,  ears,  and  ankles 
are  not  visible. 

•  Rear  views  do  not  include  "buns." 

•  His  walking  motion  is  characterized  as  a 
"swagger." 

•  His  stomach  is  proportional  to  his  eiitire  mass. 
Therefore,  his  spine  is  not  curved  excessively. 

•  He  is  not  portly. 


[Activities] 

THE  NIGHT  SUSAN  B. 
STAYED  HOME 


From  "Suffragette  Evening,"  in  Bright  Ideas  for 
Entertaining,  a  book  of  theme  parties  by  Mrs. 
Herbert  B.  Linscott,  published  in  1905  by  George 
W.  facobs  &  Co.  The  portion  excerpted  below 
was  reprinted  in  issue  number  2  o/Not  to  Scale,  a 
zine  composed  of  historical  and  coittemporary  pri- 
mary documents ,  pidilished  in  New  York  City. 


A  NEW  WOMAN  PARTY 
A  new  woman  party  is  founded  on  the  sup- 
position that,  if  women  are  to  do  men's  work  in 
the  world,  the  occupations  of  the  sterner  sex 
must  change  also  and  become  those  formerly 
handled  by  women.  Accordingly,  the  men  who 
attended  the  new  woman  party  found  them- 
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selves  detailed  to  feminine  occupations,  while 
upon  the  women  were  thrust  the  tasks  popular- 
ly supposed  to  beUing  to  men  alone. 

Women  Dress  Mannish 

Falling  in  with  the  plans  for  the  evening, 
the  women  dressed  in  a  somewhat  mannish 
way,  and  each  one  brought  an  apron  for  her 

escort. 

Unique  Decorations 

The  house  was  decorated  with  posters, 
"women's  rights"  signs,  and  jokes  and  pictures 
cut  from  magazines.  The  hostess  received  the 
guests,  while  her  husband  sat  in  a  corner  and 
"looked  wise."  The  young  men  were  put  to  a 
severe  test,  for  they  were  asked  to  be  quiet 
while  the  women  discussed  pt)litics.  The  man 
who  managed  longest  to  keep  from  breaking  in 
or  disturbing  the  peace  during  this  performance 
was  presented  with  an  eggbeater. 

Suffrage  Jokes  and  Questions 

The  woman  who  originated  the  best  joke  on 
the  suffrage  question  was  given  a  necktie,  while 
the  man  who  regaled  the  company  with  the 
best  original  description  of  a  new  evening 
gown  was  presented  with  a  rolling  pin  tied  with 
blue  ribbons  "to  use  when  things  get  too 
thick." 

Women  Drive  Nads ,  and  Men  Make  Buttonholes 

Each  lady  in  the  company  was  then  given  a 
strip  ot  soft  wood,  six  nails,  and  a  little  ham- 
mer; the  men  received  strips  of  linen  with  but- 
tonholes cut  in  them,  needles,  and  thread.  A 
lively  feature  it  proved  to  be.  The  room  rang 
with  laughter  and  good-natured  chaffing. 

Men  Write  Recipes,  Ladies  Invest  in  Stock 

The  next  feature  was,  if  possible,  even  more 
gaily  absurd  and  fun-provoking  than  those 
that  weiit  before,  for  here  both  divisions  of  the 
company  were  given  pencils  and  paper,  the 
gentlemen  being  asked  to  write  directions  for 
making  fancy  dishes,  such  as  angelfood  cake, 
chicken  croquettes,  and  salads,  while  the 
ladies  were  called  upon  to  say  how  they  would 
go  about  investing  in  stocks.  A  longer  time 
was  allowed  for  this  difficult  feature  than  for 
the  foregoing  bouts.  Afterward  the  papers  were 
read  aloud.  They  were  hugely  enjoyed  by  the 
opponents. 

Men  Do  the  Cuokmi^ 

The  climax  was  reached  when  the  women 
tied  the  aprons  about  the  men's  waists  and  led 
them  into  the  kitchen,  where  bowls  of  pancake 
batter  stood  ready  for  the  griddles.  Each  man 
made  cakes  for  two,  while  the  women  sat  by 
and  discussed  hats  an^l  frills.  However,  the 
hostess  took  pity  on  her  guests  and  served  an 
appetizing  course. 


[Game  Cards] 

WOMYN'S  ISSUES 


From  "karma  cards"  used  in  the  hoard  game 
"C'est  la  Vie!  TheGame  of  Lesbian  Life,"  manu- 
factured by  Play  on  Words  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan. The  object  of  the  game,  in  which  players 
"travel  through  life's  events  such  as  softball,  camp- 
ing, careers,  womyn's  festival,  commitment  cere- 
mony, and  retirement,"  is  to  accumulate  both  cash 
and  "karma  token.s." 


Y, 


ou  see  your  best  friend's  girlfriend  at  a 
party — without  your  best  friend — and  then 
make  out  with  her  until  4:00  A.M.  Forfeit  two 
tt)kens. 

You  pass  up  the  opportunity  to  intervene  in 
the  racially  based  maltreatment  of  a  co-worker 
because  "it  doesn't  concern  you."  Forfeit  two 
tokens. 

You  slide  into  second  base  with  your  cleats 
up,  injuring  the  second-base  player.  Forfeit  two 
tokens. 

You  become  involved  in  a  heated  debate,  yet 
manage  to  share  your  beliefs  in  a  calm  and 
peaceful  manner.  Collect  one  token. 

You  host  a  "Welcome  Party"  for  a  lesbian  co- 
worker who  is  new  in  town.  Collect  tme  token. 

You  blow  off  your  volunteer  work  shift  at  the 
Womyn's  Festival.  Forfeit  two  tokens. 

You  are  in  a  committed  relationship  but  are 
sending  sexual  innuendos  to  the  shortstop  on 
your  ball  team.  Forfeit  two  tokens. 

You  fake  your  Saint  Bernard,  Stella,  to  the 
Children's  Hospital  on  Saturdays  to  visit  the 
young  inpatients.  Collect  one  token. 

You  declare  your  home  off-limits  to  family 
members  who  refuse  to  recognize  your  domestic 
partnership.  You  protect  your  sacred  space. 
Collect  one  token. 

You  offer  your  services,  gratis,  as  legal  defense 
for  gays  in  the  military.  Collect  one  token. 

You  write  a  love  note  on  your  partner's  ba- 
nana skin  when  you  are  packing  her  lunch. 
Collect  one  token. 

Your  catcher  is  0  for  3  after  her  third  time  at 
bat.  You  pat  her  on  the  back  and  say,  "Don't 
worry.  The  beer  and  burgers  will  still  taste 
good."  Collect  one  token. 

You  listen  objectively  to  your  straight 
friend's  priiblems  with  her  stupid  boyfriend. 
Collect  one  token. 
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This  photograph  by  Catherine  Karnow  appeared  in  Women  in  the  Material  World,  published  by  Sierra  Club  Books. 
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mination 


A  SECOND  CHANCE 


B31  Lydia  Davis,  from  Almost  No  Memory,  a  col- 
lection  of  her  stories  to  be  published  this  month  by 
Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux. 


I 


_f  only  I  had  a  chance  to  learn  from  my  mis- 
takes, I  would,  but  there  are  too  many  things 
you  don't  do  twice;  in  fact,  the  most  important 
things  are  things  you  don't  do  twice,  so  you 
can't  do  them  better  the  second  time.  You  do 
something  wrong,  and  see  what  the  right  thing 
would  have  been,  and  are  ready  to  do  it,  should 
you  have  the  chance  again,  but  the  next  experi- 
ence is  quite  different,  and  your  judgment  is 
wrong  again,  and  although  you  are  riow  pre- 
pared for  this  experience  should  it  repeat  itself, 
you  are  not  prepared  for  the  next  experience.  If 
only,  for  instance,  you  could  get  married  at  eigh- 
teen twice,  then  the  second  time  you  could 
make  sure  you  were  not  tot)  young  to  do  this,  be- 
cause you  W(Uild  have  the  perspective  of  being 
older  and  wouki  know  that  the  person  advising 
you  to  marry  this  man  was  giving  you  the  wrong 


advice  because  his  reasons  were  the  same  ones 
he  gave  you  the  last  time  he  advised  you  to  get 
married  at  eighteen.  If  you  could  bring  a  child 
from  a  first  marriage  into  a  second  marriage  a 
second  time,  you  would  know  that  generosity 
could  turn  to  resentment  if  you  did  not  d<3  the 
right  things  and  resentment  back  to  kindness  if 
you  did,  unless  the  man  you  married  when  you 
married  a  second  time  for  the  second  time  was 
quite  different  in  temperament  from  the  man 
you  married  when  you  married  a  second  time  for 
the  first  time,  in  which  case  you  would  have  to 
marry  that  one  twice  also  in  order  to  learn  just 
what  the  wisest  course  would  be  with  a  man  of 
his  temperament.  If  you  could  have  your  mother 
die  a  second  time  you  might  be  prepared  to  fight 
for  a  private  room  that  had  tio  other  person  in  it 
watching  television  while  she  died,  but  it  you 
were  prepared  to  fight  for  that,  and  did,  you 
might  have  to  lose  your  mother  again  in  order  to 
know  enough  to  ask  them  to  put  her  teeth  in 
the  right  way  and  not  the  wrong  way  before  you 
went  into  her  room  and  saw  her  for  the  last  time 
grinning  so  strangely,  and  then  yet  one  more 
time  to  make  sure  her  ashes  were  not  buried 
again  in  that  plain  sort  of  airmail  contaiiier  in 
which  she  was  sent  north  to  the  cemetery. 
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This  photiigiaph  of  a  child  actor  during  a  tn-cak  on  a  phn  si'i  al'lwnwi  in  h.i^r  Fiuu.uxl:  Cirowiiiy  L'p  iii  the  Shiulou  ot  1  lullyvvDod,  /n 
Lauren  Cireenficld,  published  by  Alfred  A.  KnopflMelcher  Media. 


I  Poem] 

THE  BOB  HOPE  POEM 


F7'())7i  "The  Secret  Life  of  Ca/ma/,"  pan  one  of 
"The  Boh  Hope  Poem,"  in  Sprinfj  Cdmes  to 
C.'hicago,  by  Campbell  McGrath,  published  by  Ec- 
CO  Press.  McGrath  lii'es  in  M(U)7h  Beach. 

M()nc'>',  said  the  .seven  saije.s  oj  Greece,  is  the 

blood  and  soul  of  men  and  he  ivho  has  none 

uanders  dead  ammo  t/ie  lix'inf^. 

— Scipio  de  Gramcmt.  Le  Dernier  Roy;il 
♦ 
They  s;iy  in  this  issue  (it  People  that  Boh  Hope 

is  in  1  hot  Llispute  ahotit  a  piece  ot  real  estate 

in  southern  C'ahtornia. 
As  he  hkes  to  joke  with  Jay  on  Johnny  he  owns 

at  least  Ivalt  (it  e\'erything  lett  out  there, 
the  yucca  tlats  and  salt  pans  beyond  Antelope 

Valley,  the  chaparral  and  scruh  oak  ot  the 

Santa  Monica  Motintains, 
dr\'  hilU  and  canyons  so  tar  out  it  must  ha\-e 

seemed  nuts  to  imagine  the  city  coukl  e\'er 

reach  them. 


But  now  it  has,  and  it's  his,  and  he  wants  a 

championship  golf  course  and  hundreds  of 

beautiful  ranch-style  homes 
to  replace  this  particular  oasis  above  the  smog 

line,  he  likes  developers  more  than 

conservationists, 
doesn't  understand  the  theory,  really,  old 

school,  rights  ot  property,  it's  his  and  he'll  elo 

what  he  likes, 
so  what  if  he's  a  nonagenarian  he  wants  that 

extra  twenty-ti\e  million  bucks  so  bad  he 

can  taste  it. 

There  are  those  vvln)  cannot  comprehend  this 
line  of  reasoning. 

What  is  it  with  this  generation  ot  white  men 

from  southern  California,  the  oil  barons  and 

water  hoarders, 
the  highway  builders,  the  golf  players,  the 

dream  merchants  and  the  oligarchs  and  the 

last  frontiersmen. 
Uncle  Walt  and  the  Duke,  Nixon's 

Committee  o\  100,  and  the  whole  Reagan 

crew, 
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who  willingly  testified  to  their  fondness  for 
none  but  former  Marines  and  self-made  mil- 
lionaires like  themselves? 

They  are  such  fossils! 

I  mean  that  constructively. 

Is  not  the  very  earth  we  stand  upon  built  from 
the  bones  of  the  past? 

Are  not  these  men  somehow  akin  to  the 

animate  saber-rattling  skeletons  of  a 

Saturday  morning  Sinhad  movie, 
synecdochical  cenotaphs  of  war  and  hegemony, 

of  the  Great  Depression  and  the  Pax 

Americana, 
a  golden  age  of  capital  acquisition  when  the 

romance  of  wealth  glowed  like  some 

uncharted  Polynesian  atoll  awaiting  initial 

contact, 

though  they  say 
no  man  is  an  island, 

and  I  assume  that  these  of  all  men  would  deny 
the  implicitly  pro-union  metaphor  of 
sedimentation, 

preferring  instead  the  heroic  agency  of 

individual  enactment,  the  volcanic  will  that 
lifted  the  Hawaiian  archipelago  from  the 
deep  Pacific  abyss, 

which  indeed  is  one  of  the  two  viable  geologi- 
cal models  for  island-building — the  other 
being  the  slow  communal  accretion  of  coral. 

The  thing  that  really  gets  me  about  Bob  is, 

there  should  be  no  magical  aura  or  mystical 

signification  attached  to  money. 
A  house,  a  car,  a  pool,  a  mountain,  a  harem,  an 

empire:  it  buys  a  lot,  but  nothing  you  don't 

know  about. 
There  is  no  phantom  realm:  fat  cats  eat  club 

sandwiches  and  drink  iced  tea  after  eighteen 

holes  just  like  you  do. 
So  maybe  they  had  pheasant  last  night  and  you 

had  Dinty  Moore,  does  it  really  matter? 
I  honestly  believe  that  Dinty  Moore  tastes 

better,  which  is  beside  the  point,  1  admit, 

but  who  says  we  can't  engage  in  a  little 

sophistry 

in  pursuit  of  our  ideals? 

Sure,  money's  more  pov/erful  than  neutron 
bombs, 

it  is  the  lever  of  Archimedes, 

it  is  the  rainbow 

but  not  the  pot  of  gold. 


It's  a  beautiful  metaphor,  a  poetic  analogy, 

a  diagram, 

a  model, 

a  map  of  the  stars, 

doppelganger,  robot,  tool,  system,  language, 
operating  software  for  the  supercomputer  of 
Western  civilization. 

It  is  a  means  to  ari  end,  and  to  make  of  it  an 
end  in  itself  is  the  worst  kind  of  semantic 
confusion, 

mistaking  the  mechanics  of  an  imperfect 
system  for  the  values  that  system  seeks  to 
describe, 

like  mastering  the  laws  of  astrophysics  without 
stopping  to  look  at  the  stars,  like  memorizing 
road  maps  before  learning  to  drive  a  car. 


[Epiphany] 

TED  TURNER'S 
BIG  LETDOWN 


From  a  February  5  speech  given  by  Ted  Turner  in 
New  York  City  at  a  lunch  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Magazine  Editors. 


O. 


'nee  you  make  a  billion  dollars,  it's  not 
that  big  of  a  deal. 

Years  ago,  there  was  a  time  when  my  stock 
was  rising  quickly.  1  knew  how  many  shares  of 
stock  1  had — 1  had  only  one  stock,  1  never  had 
time  to  play  the  market — and  I  figured  out  that 
if  the  stock  hit  a  certain  point,  1  was  going  to 
be  a  bUlionaire.  I  was  still  in  the  tiny  office 
where  I  was  when  I  was  worth  only  a  few  mil- 
lion. I  couldn't  tell  aiiyone  at  the  office.  All  of 
my  friends  were  working  at  the  company — the 
highest-paid  person  made  about  $100,000 — 
and  1  was  so  much  richer  than  my  other  friends 
in  Atlanta  that  1  couldii't  tell  them,  because 
they'd  think  I  was  bragging.  So  1  went  home 
and  told  my  wife,  and  she  said,  "I  don't  care, 
I've  got  to  help  the  kids  with  their  homework." 
No  one  even  cared.  I  thought  bells  and  whistles 
would  go  off.  Nothing  happened  at  all.  Having 
great  wealth  is  one  of  the  most  disappointing 
things.  It's  overrated,  I  can  tell  you  that.  It's 
not  as  good  as  average  sex.  Average  sex  is  bet- 
ter than  being  a  billionaire. 
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Like  ocean  navigation  or  printing,  money  and 
credit  are  techniques,  which  can  be  reproduced 
and  perpetuated.  They  make  up  a  single  language, 
which  every  society  speaks  after  its  fcL%hion ,  and 
which  every  individiud  is  obliged  to  leant . 
— Femand  Braudel,  Civilizaticm  anJ  C^apitalism 

♦ 
Money  talks. 

It  cou<:?hs,  cries,  whispers,  screams,  wheedles, 

boasts,  exhorts, 
it  is  Doolittle's  polygK)t 
and  the  tall  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

a  mirror, 

a  flag, 

a  signal  hre 

in  the  smoke  of  whose  burning  we  live  out  our 


Mesopotamian  barley  and  the  cattle  of  the 

Visigoths, 
the  milling  of  corn  and  steel  and  wood  pulp, 
wampum,  feathers,  ciiwrie  shells,  dogs'  teeth, 

T'bills,  junk  bonds,  derivatives,  munis,  arhs 

and  strips, 
salt,  tobacco,  leather,  pigs,  nails,  ingots, 

bullion, 
the  ceremonial  stone  wheels  of  the  lost  empire 

of  Yap, 

Rockefeller's  lucky  nickels  and  Bill  Gates's 

paper  billions, 
crude  oil  into  gasoline,  raw  molasses  into  rum, 
the  Arabs  from  whom  we  borrowed  the  zeros  of 

our  millions 

and  the  Lydians  minting  gold  beneath  Cniesus' 

thumb, 
silk  merchants  of  Venice,  the  credit  banks  of 

Genoa, 
heavy-laden  slave  ships  bound  for  Charleston, 

Havana,  Belem, 

schillings,  shekels,  rubles,  rupees,  dinars, 

escudos,  drachma, 
yen,  sen,  won,  kips,  leks,  birrs,  dongs,  sylis, 

kyats,  takas,  kwanzas, 
ringgits,  tugriks,  quetzals,  ngultrums,  bolivars, 

balboas, 

moolah, 

jack, 

simoleons,  and  mazuma: 

it  all  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
which  is  everything 


or  nothing, 

depending  on  where  ycni  stand. 

Location,  location,  location, 

as  they  say 

in  the  real  estate  biz. 

♦ 

At  a  certain  season  oj  our  life  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  every  spot  as  the  possible  site  of  a  house. 
1  have  thus  surveyed  the  country  on  every  side 
within  a  dozen  miles  of  where  I  live.  In  imagina- 
tion J  have  bought  all  the  farms  in  succession,  for 
all  were  to  be  bought,  and  I  knew  their  price.  I 
walked  over  each  farmer's  premises,  tasted  his 
wild,  apples,  discoursed  on  husbandry  with  him,  took 
his  farm  at  his  price,  mortgagii\g  it  to  him  in  my 
mind;  even  put  a  higher  price  on  it, — took  every- 
thing but  a  deed  oj  it, — took  his  word  for  his  deed, 
for  I  dearly  love  to  talk, — cultivated  it,  and  him  too 
to  some  extent,  I  trust,  and  withdrew  when  I  had 
enjoyed  it  Umg  enough,  leaving  him  to  carry  it  on. 
This  experience  entitled  me  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  real-estate  broker  by  my  friends. 

— Thoreau,  Walden 
♦ 

So  you  see,  we're  not  blind  to  that  blissful  allure. 

We  too  have  tasted  those  wild  apples, 
we  too  have  taken  word  for  deed, 

though  not  without  a  title  search,  termite 
inspection,  and  an  additional  three  and  a 
half  points  up  front. 

Land  speculation 
is  a  national  fixation! 

From  the  thirteen  colonies  to  the  three- 
millionth  subdivision,  William  Penn  to 
William  Levitt,  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
Donald  Trump. 

It  was  Jefferson  himself  who  had  laid  the  grid 

for  the  national  survey,  the  great  lineation, 

the  mighty  matrix, 
the  checkerboard  plat  in  which  we  are  stuck 

like  squared-off  sardines  in  kindergarten 

cubbyholes 
or  freight  containers  stacked  in  a  drafty 

warehouse,  any  one  of  which  could  be  full  of 

cash,  if  the  price  is  right, 
though  most  cotitain  shipments  of  knock-off 

athletic  shc)es,  plastic  combs  or  fuzzy  troll 

pencil  eraser  toys  manufactured  in  Hong 

Kong. 

Who  can  tell,  from  this  distance,  just  where  to 

place  their  bet? 
Which  meridian  to  mortgage,  which  cubby  to 
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Which  special  seminar  to  master  the  arcane 
science  of  squeezing  profit  from  land  with  nci 
money  down  as  seen  on  late-night  cable  TV? 

Not  that  it's  an  easy  trick  to  hear  in  mind  the 
object  lessons  of  Dave  Del  Dotto  or 
commodity  fetishism 

when  bombarded  by  America's  insistent  visions 
of  dancing  sugar  plums  and  juicy  starlets' 
implanted  breasts  in  People  magazine, 

when  Lifestyles  of  the  Rich  and  Fanwus 
demeans  you  daily  with  exclusive  tidbits 
from  the  latest  tropical  fantasy  retreat, 

the  hippest  high  desert  mineral-mud  spa, 
the  in,  the  with-it,  the  p.c,  the  now. 

Who  can  keep  the  jargon  straight? 

It's  like  these  academic  journals  my  triend 
David  sends  me  from  Berkeley,  Social 
Inquest,  Contemporary  Amazonia,  The  Bullctm 
of  Marxist  Heuristics. 

Here's  a  totemistic  reconsideration  o(  Franz 

Boas  among  the  KwakiutI,  bear  and  salmon, 

eagle  and  orca, 
the  potlatch  as  a  model  of  economic  reversal 

akin  to  the  Toka  ceremony  of  Wesri-m 

Melanesia. 
Here's  an  investigation  into  the  spiritual 

subjunction  of  the  legendarily  ferocious 

Munducuru, 


disarmed  not  by  strength  or  guile  of  the  soldiers 
and  missionaries  crawling  up  the  brown  river 
fingers  of  the  Amazon  hand, 

but  by  salt,  manioc  flour,  cotton, 
iron  and  sugar  and  rice. 

Here's  an  analysis  of  the  magico-religious 
peasant  culture  of  the  Cauca  Valley  in 
Colombia, 

where  mystification  at  the  essential  life  force  of 
money  has  led  to  el  hautizo  del  billete,  the 
illegal  baptism  ot  peso  notes, 

to  make  their  capital  fruitful,  lucky,  blessed,  so 
that  it  will  return,  like  a  homing  pigeon, 

trailing  flocks  of  fellow  bills  as  literal  interest, 
flights  of  animate  currency  in  the  wake  of 
the  sanctified  rainmaker. 

♦ 
One  of  the  few  successful  black  sU)re  owners  in 
the  village  was  saved  from  a  great  loss  cmly  by  a 
most  \inusual  coincidence .  Serving  m  his  shop  he 
ivas  startled  to  hear  a  strange  noise  in  his  cash 
register.  Peering  in  he  saw  two  bills  fighting  with 
each  other  for  possession  of  the  contents,  and  he 
realized  that  two  customers,  each  with  their  own 
baptized  hills,  must  have  hist  paid  them  over  and 
ivere  awaiting  their  return.  This  sirangc  coinci- 
dence allowed  him  to  prevent  the  spiriting  away 
of  his  cash . 

— Michael  Taussig,  "The  Genesis  of  Capital- 
ism Amongst  a  South  American  Peasantry: 
Devil's  Labor  and  the  Baptism  ot  Money"     ■ 
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THE  FEDERAL 
CHAIN-SAW 
MASSACRE 

Clinton's  Forest  Service 

and  clear-cut  corruption 

By  Paul  Roberts 


o. 


n  a  cold  October  afternoon,  just  hours  be- 
fore last  year's  first  big  snowstorm,  I'm  hiking 
with  a  pair  of  federal  foresters  in  Washington's 
Wenatchee  National  Forest,  learning  to  divine 
the  future  of  trees.  The  task  would  appear  to  be 
simple.  The  ponderosa  pines,  their  grayish-brown 
bark  mottled  with  tiny  lichens  and  strands  ot 
pale  moss,  are  here  and  there  tagged  with  blue  or 
orange  paint.  Blue  paint,  in  the  language  ot  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  means  money.  It  tells  loggers 
that  a  particular  tree  has  been  surveyed  and  as- 
sessed and  offered  for  "harvest,"  and  that — bar- 
ring environmental  litigation,  acts  of  Congress, 
or  lumber-market  downturns — it  may  be  cut  down 
and  hauled  off  to  local  mills.  Orange  paint,  by 
contrast,  signifies  a  "leave"  tree,  one  deemed  eco- 
logically worth  sparing.  On  this  particular  hillside, 
which  is  part  of  a  1,500-acre  federal  timber  sale 
called  Pendleton  Canyon,  orange  blobs  out- 
number blue  ones  by  a  hefty  margin,  leading  me, 
in  my  urban  ignorance,  to  conclude  that  few  trees 
will  feel  the  chain  saw.  1  have  it  exactly  backward. 
In  apologetic  tones,  a  short,  wiry  forester  named 
Bob  Stoehr  explains  that  with  sales  like  this  one, 
where  most  of  the  trees  are  to  be  cut,  blue  paint 
is  largely  unnecessary:  "It's  a  lot  easier  just  to 
mark  the  trees  you're  leaving  behind." 

Neither  Stoehr  nor  his  colleague,  a  tall,  lanky 
fellow  named  Elton  Thomas,  seems  especially  at 
ease  in  the  woods  today.  Hunters  are  out;  the 
sign  at  the  main  gate  was  freshly  stitched  by  bul- 
let holes.  Also,  both  foresters  have  been  assigned 


the  unenviable  task  of  extolling  the  federal  tim- 
ber program  to  a  journalist  at  a  time  when  that 
program  is  widely  regarded  as  a  money-losing, 
landscape-destroying  boondoggle.  Throughout 
the  day,  my  guides  gamely  salt  our  conversation 
with  helpful  correctives  to  this  unflattering  opin- 
ion. As  we  step  from  the  agency's  Suburban  and 
into  forest,  for  example,  Thomas  offers  the  first  of 
several  assurances  that  the  Pendleton  is  not  a 
"virgin"  forest,  the  kind  that,  if  leigged,  makes 
environmentalists  apoplectic.  Most  of  the  local 
"old  growth,"  he  says,  was  turned  into  trestles 
and  siding  and  fruit  boxes  a  century  ago.  What 
remains  is  a  somewhat  less  sacrosanct,  second- 
growth  forest.  We  plod  steadily  upward,  swerving 
around  trunks  and  beneath  outstretched  branch- 
es. The  air  becomes  colder  by  the  minute.  Rifles 
bark  in  the  distance.  1  stop  before  a  large  pine, 
which,  at  perhaps  30  inches  wide  and  150  feet  tall, 
looks  suspiciously  old.  Stoehr  takes  from  his  vest 
a  corkscrew-like  device  and,  with  a  few  athletic 
twists,  drives  its  hollow  bit  into  the  tree's  heart. 
He  reverses  the  bit,  extracts  a  tubular  sample  of 
heartwood,  and  lets  me  count  the  clearly  visible 
annual  rings — about  eighty  years'  worth.  Stoehr 
nods.  Hardly  ancient. 

Yet  for  all  its  demonstrated  youth,  the  forest 
doesn't  lack  an  authentic  woodsy  appeal.  The 
deep  quiet  and  the  sweet  smells  of  pine  resin 
and  moldering  needles  entice  a  full  range  of 
woodland  creatures:  mule  deer,  elk,  coyote,  and 
cougar,  plus  assorted  hikers  and  hunters.  Sadly  for 
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.LINTON'S  FOREST  SERVICE  HAS 
DECLARED  MILLIONS  OF 
HEALTHY  TREES  "SICK"  SO  THAT 
THEY  CAN  BE  LOGGED  AND  SOLD 


them,  these  trees  hiwe  also  cautiht  the  interest 
ot  local  kig^i'iK  companies,  which  will  hid  on 
the  Pendleton  acres  this  summer  and,  it  all  ^oes 
as  planned,  will  arrive  in  early  September  with 
saws  and  bulldozers  and  winches.  Pendleton  is  ex- 
pected to  generate  6  million  board  feet  of  tim- 
ber— enough  to  till  1 ,200  logging  trucks  or  build 
600  homes — worth  $3  million  on  the  volatile 
lumber  market.  In  exchange  for  this  public  asset, 
the  logging  company  will  pay  the  Forest  Service 
anywhere  from  $900,000  to  $L5  million  or  more, 
depending  on  the  market  and  the  number  of 
bidders.  Not  that  the  public  will  see  much  of 
that  money.  Selling  federal  timber  is  expensive. 
Carving  out  new  logging  roads  to  Pendleton  will 
cost  the  Forest  Service  $30,000  per  mile,  and 
the  agency  pays  tor  a  myriad  of  other  planning 
and  administrative  expenses — everything  trom 
pre-sale  surveying  to  post-sale  replanting 
(including  orange  and  blue  paint).  In  the  end,  the 
sum  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  be  con- 
siderably less  than  what  the  logging  company 
pays.  In  fact,  between  1992  and  1994,  according 
to  a  new  Government  Accounting  Oftice  study, 
the  Wenatchee's  timber  program  lost  nearly  $  19 
million. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  Thomas  and  Stoehr 
aren't  talking  about  profits  but  about  a  topic 
less  vulgar:  "forest  health."  As  with  other  na- 
tional forests,  trees  across  much  ot  the  2.2-miIIion- 
acre  Wenatchee  have 
been  diagnosed  as  over- 
crowded and  under 
stress,  and  thus  highly 
vulnerable  to  insects. 
Not  only  do  bugs  destroy 
billions  of  dollars'  worth 
oi  timber;  all  that  stand- 
ing deadwood,  in  east- 
ern Washington's  desert 
air,  dries  out  and  turns  into  kindling,  or  "tuel 
load,"  which  after  a  summer  lightning  strike  can 
burn  hotter  and  taster  than  napalm.  Three  years 
ago,  wildfires  charred  140,000  acres  on  the  We- 
natchee and  4  million  acres  nationwide,  prompt- 
ing timber  companies,  the  Forest  Service,  Con- 
gress, and,  finally,  the  Clinton  Administration  to 
declare  a  "torest  health  crisis"  and  to  search  fever- 
ishly tor  its  cure.  What  they  settled  on  was  "sal- 
vage logging,"  a  kind  ot  arboreal  amputation: 
culling  dead  trees  betore  they  burn  and  thinning 
live  ones  betore  they  attract  hugs.  This  proce- 
dure isn't  really  e\'en  "logging,"  agency  officials  in- 
sist; indeed,  that  nasty  word  has  been  all  but  re- 
placed by  terms  like  "treatment"  and 
"stewardship."  It  is,  however,  one  heck  i)t  a  big 
job.  One  eighth  ot  the  Wenatchee  National  For- 
est, tor  example,  is  reportedly  ripe  tor  wildtire, 
and  the  requisite  treatments  will  keep  tederal 
foresters  and  logging  companies  busy  ior  decades. 


"We'll  never  get  through  it  all,"  says  Thomas  o' 
the  tens  ot  thousands  ot  trees  still  to  be  removed 
"I'll  he  retired  U)ng  betore  we  realK 
^■^     even  get  started." 
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-he  notion  that  the  Forest  Service  must  cho] 
down  a  substantial  chunk  ot  America's  public 
woodlands  to  protect  the  remainder — that  we 
must,  in  effect,  log  our  forests  to  save  them — is  not 
a  view  to  which  everyone  subscribes.  Scientists 
and  activists  who  watch  the  national  forests  re- 
gard the  "forest  health  crisis"  as  willful  malprac- 
tice. Yes,  western  ttirests  are  burning  up  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate:  last  summer  alone  saw  6  million 
acres — an  area  the  size  of  Vermont — turn  to  ash- 
es. Yet  the  conflagrations  stem  as  much  from  a 
decade-long  drought  out  West  and  a  century  ot 
misguided  torest  management  as  from  bugs.  And 
although  pine  bark  beetles  and  other  wood-de- 
vouring insects  are  rampant  in  many  of  Ameri- 
ca's 155  national  forests,  forestry  scientists  re- 
main divided  over  the  severity  of  the 
problem — and  even  over  whether  "treatment" 
by  salvage  logging  isn't  worse  for  the  forests  than 
bugs  or  fire. 

Just  as  dubious  is  the  suggestion  that  the  crisis 
will  be  cured  by  the  Forest  Serv'ice,  an  agency  that 
is  not  known  for  having  a  healing  touch.  In  1995, 
tor  example,  when  Congre.ss  gave  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice carte  blanche  to  remove  diseased  trees,  the 
agency  declared  thousands  ot  acres  of  perfectly 
healthy  trees  "sick"  so  that  they  could  be  soLI 
and  logged.  That  diagnosis  was  entirely  in  char- 
acter for  what  is  essentially  a  timber  bureaucra- 
cy, one  whose  budget  is  tied  to  the  number  of  trees 
it  can  "harvest"  and  whose  managers  have  long 
been  rewarded  for  keeping  those  harvests  high — 
even  it  it  meant  selling  trees  at  a  loss  or  breaking 
environmental  laws.  Or  exaggerating  a  "health 
crisis."  Indeed,  although  tew  dispute  that  some  of 
America's  forests  are  ailing,  it's  surely  no  coinci- 
dence that  "forest  health"  became  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice's chiet  concern  in  the  late  1980s — just  as 
environmentalist  lawsuits  were  restricting  tradi- 
tional logging  on  national  forests.  "Treatment," 
It  turns  out,  is  far  more  politically  and  culturally 
palatable  than  "logging,"  even  if  it  means  the 
same  thing. 

This  is  not  how  things  were  supposed  to  turn 
out.  Four  years  ago.  Bill  Clinton  stood  at  a  forestry- 
"summit"  in  Portland,  Oregon,  promising  not 
only  to  end  the  strite  between  loggers  and  envi- 
ronmentalists but  to  change  the  forest  policies 
that  had  caused  the  war.  And  although  Clinton 
was  already  famous  for  broken  promises,  signs 
abounded  that  this  one  might  be  different. 
Whereas  Bush  and  Reagan  knew  little  about  their 
administrations'  forest  policies,  Clinton  devoured 
thick  briefing  books  on  spotted  owls,  impiwerisheel 
timber  towns,  and  the  litigation  that  had  shut 
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down  federal  forests  in  the  Northwest.  Once  in- 
stalled at  the  summit's  large  wt)oden  conference 
table,  the  President  fairly  glowed  with  executive 
empathy,  listening  earnestly  to  testimony  from 
loggers,  wildlife  biologists,  and  timber-town  may- 
ors as  well  as  asking  probing  questions  of  his  own. 

Of  course,  just  how  the  President  planned  to 
solve  the  mess  in  the  Northwest — or  anywhere 
else  in  the  country's  191  million  acres  of  national 
forest — wasn't  clear.  But  there  were  hints.  In  yet 
another  departure  from  White  House  tradition, 
Clinton  placed  blame  for  the  forest  crisis  on  the 
federal  government,  which  "for  too  king  .  .  .  has 
done  more  to  confuse  the  issue  than  to  clarity 
it."  The  implication  was  clear:  the  timber  status 
quo — the  unsustainable  harvest  levels;  the  be- 
low-cost timber  sales;  the  corrupt  triangle  of  tim- 
ber barons.  Congress,  and  the  Forest  Service — was 
itself  an  endangered  species.  U.S.  timber  pt>licy, 
Clinton  insisted,  would  henceforth  he  based  on 
science;  he  would  even  appoint  a  wildlife  biolo- 
gist to  run  the  Forest  Service.  The  era  o(  Big 
Timber  was  over.  "1  cannot,"  Clint<in  declared, 
"repeal  the  laws  of  change." 

Four  years  later,  Clinton's  timber  policy  is  in 
shambles.  His  biologist  has  resigned,  bis  Forest 
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Service  is  "treating"  a  conveniently  endless  cri- 
sis, and  environmentalists  and  loggers  are  back  at 
each  other's  throats.  Meanwhile,  the  owners  of 
the  national  forests — the  public — remain  as  con- 
fused and  uninvolved  as  ever:  vaguely  opposed  to 
logging  yet  consuming  more  wood  products  than 
any  other  people  on  earth  and,  for  the  most  part, 
completely  clueless  as  to  why  or  how 
^B^     the  government  is  selling  their  trees. 


1 


.he  Forest  Service  is  unique  among  federal 
agencies  in  that  its  power  derives  chiefly  and  al- 
most directly  from  the  physical  world.  The  agency 
controls  300,000  square  miles  of  forests  and  range- 
land — a  Texas-size  total  that  accounts  for  8  per- 
cent ot  the  U.S.  landmass.  Geographically  speak- 
ing, it  is  very  much  a  western  agency:  national 
forests  are  scattered  from  Alaska  to  Maine,  but  92 
percent  of  the  system's  acreage  lies  left  of  the 
100th  meridian.  This  is  by  and  large  rugged  ter- 
ritory, remnLints  of  the  old  frontier,  which  has 
helped  foster  the  agency's  image  as  a  kind  of 
country  cousin,  a  rough-hewn  western  type  who 
knows  birdcalls,  likes  to  sleep  on  the  ground,  and 
chafes  at  the  fancy-pants  bean  counters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Actually,  the  Fdrest  Service  is  anmnii  the 
Beltway's  uiDte  adept  insiders.  AlthcHiji;h  its  na- 
tional ottice,  in  a  tour-story,  red-brick  edifice 
one  block  east  of  the  Mall,  is  formally  charged 
with  administering  all  155  national  forests,  of- 
ticials  there  historically  have  focused  on  more 
proximate  matters:  lobbying  congressional  bud- 
get writers  and  stopping  the  undersecretary  of 


agriculture,  a  White  Hcuise  appointee  who  over- 
sees the  agency,  from  doing  anything  rash.  Over 
the  decades,  the  Forest  Service  has  excelled  at 
both  tasks,  keeping  timber-state  lawmakers  sat- 
ed with  public  timber  and  keeping  the  hapless 
undersecretary,  as  one  forestry  scientist  puts  it, 
"exactly  like  a  mushroom:  in  the  dark,  fed  noth- 
ing but  bullshit." 

As  tor  the  agency's  rugged  western  geographic 
disposition,  that's  mostly  a  historical  accident. 
By  the  late  1800s,  when  Congress  belatedly  set 
aside  federal  forest  "reserves,"  eastern  forests 
had  already  been  razed,'  and  those  in  the  low- 
land West  were  rapidly  being  divided  among 

'  Large-scale  commercial  harvests  began  in  earnest  in 
Maine,  moving  toieard  the  Great  Lakes  as  forests  be- 
came exhausted.  The  consequences  were  dire:  erosion; 
silt-choked  streatTi.s;  and  waste  wood  that  fueled  doze1^s 
oj  disastrous  wildfires,  including  the  Peshtigo.  Wiscon- 
sin, blaze  of  1871,  which  burned  /..■?  milium  acres, 
killed  1 .500  people,  and  galvanized  public  opinion  on  tfic" 
need  /or  federal  forest  management . 
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railroads,  timber  and  mining  interests,  and  home 
steaders.'  With  few  exceptions — mostly  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest — the  "reserved"  forests  were 
those  the  timber  companies  had  rejected:  high 
elevation  tracts  with  spindly,  low-quality  trees, 
steep  hillsides,  and  no  easy  access. 

In  1905,  Congress  created  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice to  manage  these  lands,  placing  the  agency 
tellingly,  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  trees 
were  a  crop,  one  that,  under 
"sustained  yield"  manage- 
ment, could  theoretically  be 
harvested,  replanted,  and 
harx'ested  again,  forever.  Pri- 
or to  World  War  II,  howev- 
er, private  forests  were  still 
booming,  and  industry,  fear- 
ing a  timber  glut,  opposed 
federal  logging.  But  as  the 
vast  private  stands  became 
exhausted  by  the  war  effort 
and  the  exploding  housing 
market,  the  nation  turned  to 
the  federal  forests.  First  up 
was  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
home  to  some  of  the  world's 
largest  trees,  which  new  road- 
building  techniques  put  with- 
in reach. 

Thus  did  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice, industry,  and  Congress 
find  themselves  in  a  mutu- 
ally beneficial  trinity.  Log- 
ging companies  now  had  ac- 
cess to  a  large,  publicly 
managed  stock.  Timber-state 
lawmakers  could  bring  home 
timber  jobs,  win  industry  campaign  contribu- 
tions, and  take  credit  for  vast  new  Treasury  rev 
enues:  for  years,  timber  was  touted  as  the  only 
"profitable"  federal  program.  Moreover,  the  For- 
est Service  was  awarded  with  an  expanding  bud- 
get: timber  sales  required  planning  and  admin 
istration,  which  required  budget  appropriations; 
more  sales  meant  larger  budget  requests,  which 
timber-state  lawmakers  happily  delivered.  As 
importantly.  Congress  gradually  gave  the  agency 
discretionary'  authority  over  an  ever  larger  chunk 
of  timber-sale  receipts.  Thus  by  selling  more 
timber,  agency  officials  could  grow  their  own 
budgets,  staffs,  and  operations. 

-  In  less  than  a  decade,  roughly  half  of  the  publicly 
owned  forest  lands  passed  to  private  harids,  a  staggering 
transfer  of  wealth  that  was  laughably  corrupt;  thousands 
of  "homesteaders"  signed  their  parcels  over  to  timber 
companies.  California's  redwood  forests  were  acquired 
by  timber  companies;  one  of  the  few  unlogged  tracts  was 
later  sold,  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  back  to  the 
federal  government  for  Redwood  National  Park. 
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The  results  were  predictable.  From  1935  to 
1955,  the  annual  federal  harvest  jumped  from 
675  million  hoard  feet  to  6.32  billion  board  teet, 
or  more  than  a  teiith  of  the  total  American  har- 
w'st.  With  each  election  cycle,  the  role  of"  the  tim- 
ber trinity  grew  larger.  Industry,  its  appetite  for 
public  timber  now  whetted,  lavished  contribu- 
tions on  appropriations  forestry  subcommittees. 
Seats  on  those  committees  became  plums  for 
timber-state  lawmakers,  who  funneled  budget 
dollars^  into  the  agency,  which  sold  the  timber 
to  industry. 

The  impact  of  this  budgetary  back-scratching 
on  national  timber  policy  cannot  be  understated. 
Each  year,  agency  officials  set  themselves  an  an- 
nual timber-sale  goal,  put  in  their  budget  re- 
quests, and  then  worked  diligently  to  ensure  that 
budgeted  sales  were  actually  sold.  Indeed,  to  fall 
short  of  a  sale  target  meant  returning  some  of 
that  year's  appropriations;  worse,  it  meant  not 
being  able  to  ask  for  an  even  higher  appropriation 
the  following  year.  Within  the  agency,  "produc- 
tion" became  the  watchword.  In  the  field,  "get- 
ting out  the  cut"  was  the  key  to  promotion;  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  meeting  targets  was  the  route 
to  political  and  budgetary  capital.  By  1965,  the 
federal  harvest  had  climbed  above  1 1  billion 
board  feet.  Federal  forests  now  provided  almost  25 
percent  of  all  domestic  timber  production — and 
there  were  those  within  the  agency.  Congress,  and 
the  timber  industry  who  held  that,  with  new 
methods  of  harvest,  federal  volume  could  be 
doubled,  even  trebled,  sustainably,  by 
the  century's  end. 


I 


wanted  to  be  a  logger  once.  I  grew  up  in  a 
rural  town  in  Washington  State,  awed  by  the 
large  men  who  tumbled,  laughing  and  bone-tired, 
from  crew  trucks  after  a  day  in  the  woods.  Logging 
was  the  hardest  job  ai"iy  of  us  could  imagine,  the 
best  paying  and  the  most  dangerous,  which  made 
it  hugely  appealing  to  a  young  man  desperate  for 
masculine  credentials.  Logging  seemed  the  ulti- 
mate test:  most  of  the  guys  who  tried  out  with  a 
crew  for  the  summer  didn't  last  a  week.  They'd 
start  you  out  "setting  choke,"  cinching  thick  ca- 
bles around  the  logs  so  that  a  winch  could  drag 
them  away,  and  you  had  to  be  strong  and  fast  and 
stay  sharp  all  day,  because  trees  were  falling  and 
logs  were  flying,  and  by  the  third  or  fourth  day,  it 
didn't  matter  how  many  times  you'd  boasted  that 
you  were  "working  in  the  woods"  or  how  much 
you'd  spent  on  the  heavy  pants  and  suspenders  and 
boots  that  loggers  wore,  because  if  you  couldn't  cut 
it,  you  weren't  a  logger.  Years  later  1  woukl  see  just 


-  In  fact,  when  the  Forest  Service  submitted  its  annual 
budget,  Congress  typically  approved  90  percent  of  the 
amount  the  agency  requested  for  its  timber  program  but 
far  less  for  other  programs ,  such  as  wildlife  or  recreation . 


how  inelevant  that  toughness  had  become  in  a  ser- 
vice economy,  and  how  loggers  themselves  were 
pawns  in  a  larger  political,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural struggle.  But  not  back  then.  Near  the  end  of 
my  senior  year,  as  casually  as  I  could,  I  told  some 
friends  who  had  logged  that  I  was  also  thinking 
about  spending  the  summer  "in  the  woods,"  and 
one  of  them  looked  at  my  skinny  amis  and  legs  and 
my  nervous,  bespectacled  gaze  and  smiled. 
"Roberts,  you  wouldn't  last  a  day." 

Two  decades  later,  I'm  still  in  awe,  albeit  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.  Although  logging  remains  one  of  the 
most  physical  trades,  it  has  undergone  substantial 
mechanization.  Where  forests  are  reasonably  flat, 
tractor-mounted,  metal-armed  "harvesters"  grab 
trees,  saw  them  off  at  ground  level,  strip  off  the 
limbs,  and  stack  the  logs  on  a  trailer.  But  in  the  na- 
tional forests,  where  terrain  is  typically  too  steep, 
and  trees  are  often  too  large,  for  such  automation, 
loggers  still  use  chain  saws  and  set  choke.  The 
logs  are  hauled  out  with 


a  "yarder,"  a  massive  con- 
traption that  looks  like  a 
cross  between  a  steam 
shovel  and  a  rope  tow. 
The  yarder  sits  at  the  top 
of  the  hillside,  its  cable 
stretching  downslope  as 
far  as  1 ,000  feet  to  an  an- 
chor. After  trees  are 

felled,  they're  hooked  to  the  cable's  carriage,  which 
drags  them  up  the  hill  to  waiting  trucks.  It's  fast, 
loud,  and  incredibly  dangerous:  the  big  yarders 
can  haul  ten  tons  of  logs  uphill  at  thirty-five  miles 
an  hour.  It's  also  marvelously  efficient.  A  well- 
managed  yarding  operation  can  remove  ten  truck- 
loads  of  timber  a  day  and  clear,  or  "clear-cut,"  a  hill- 
side in  a  few  weeks. 

Such  efficiency  is,  however,  quite  costly  to  the 
enviroiiment.  Clear-cuts  make  poor  habitats  for 
forest  wildlife;  clear-cut  hillsides  often  erode, 
causing  mud  slides  and  choking  streams  with  silt. 
They're  also  incredibly  ugly — a  wasteland  of 
stumps,  branches,  and  reject  trees.  For  decades, 
the  Forest  Service  forbade  clear-cutting  on  fed- 
eral lands,  insisting  that  loggers  take  only  ma- 
ture trees  and  leave  the  smaller  ones  standing.  But 
industry  preferred  clear-cutting's  profitability, 
and,  in  time.  Forest  Service  officials  saw  the  prac- 
tice's advantages  in  meeting  sale  targets.  By  the 
1960s,  clear-cutting  had  become  the  unofficial  fed- 
eral harvest  policy — much  to  the  irritation  of 
hikers,  birders,  and  others  in  the  increasingly 
politicized  outdoor  community. 

Agency  officials  countered  with  a  socnhmg, 
"better  living  through  science"  rhetoric.  "[Clear]- 
cutting  is  something  like  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect, a  necessary  violent  prelude  to  a  new  housing 
project,"  declared  Forest  Service  Chief  Edward 
Cliff  before  a  1965  gathering  of  garden-club  of- 


The  timber  program  put  the 

forest  service,  congress, 

and  industry  in  a  mutually 

beneficial  trinity 
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pening  soon,  our  newest  location:  Saturn  of  Yokokama. 


With  125  million  people 
packed  onto  an  island, 
room  is  not  something 
folks  in  Japan  have  a 
lot  of.  Needless  to  say, 
there  are  some  pretty 
tight  squeezes  passing  as 
parking  spaces.  We've  been 
told  our  dent-resistaiit 
-   bodyside  panels  will  he 
most  appreciated.  Although 
It  sure  sounds  like  our 
interiors  will  he  the  biggest 
selling  point.  Literally 


When^  you  buy  a  car  in  Japan, 
the  salesperson  takes  time  to 
get  to  know  you.  Pleasantries 
are  exchanged.  Questions  are 
Dswered.  And  never,  ever  is 
the  buyer  put  in  a  position  oi 
lisrespect.  So  you  can  imagine,  in 
our  decision  to  send  Saturns  to  Japan,  we  had 
to  focus  on  many  cultural  nuances.  Like  mo\dng 
the  steering  wheel  to  the  right-hand  side  of 
Vg  t^^^  c^^-  ^^^  changing  the  frequencies 
s/^.  on  the  radio.  Even  shortening  the  turning 
radius  for  those  narrower  streets.  As  tor  the 
way  we  sell  Saturns,  however,  we  found  that 
we  didn't  have  to  change 
much  at  all.  Respect,  it 
seems,  translates  no  problem,    the  1997  smurn  sl2 

Understandably,  everyone  in  Spring  Hill  is  pretty  excited  imtb  the 
idea  of  Saturns  going  to  Japan.  Or,  as  somebody  over  in  Cockpit 
Assembly  put  it,  "It's  gomg  to  be  a  great  feeling  knowing  those 
ships  are  going  back  to  Japan  loaded,  instead  of  empty."  Amen. 


-^^"S^ 


A    DIFFERENT    KIND    ''/   COMPANY, 


AFFERENT    KIND    of    CAR. 


This  1997  Srilmii  SI  I  has  a  base  M.S.i;.R  n/  ,Vi: 
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OALVAUE  PROVII^ES  LOGGERS 

ANH  ZEALOTS  INCENTIVE  TO 

ROAM  THE  WOODS  WITH  A  ZIPPO 

AND  A  CANOE  GAS 


ticials  in  Portland,  Oregon.  It  mi{:;hr,  he  alKiwed, 
cause  a  "temporary  loss  of  natural  heauty.  Rut 
there  is  also  promise  ot  what  is  to  come:  a  thrifty 
new  forest  replacinj^  the  old."  Expanding'  on  that 
theme,  in  1973,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  that  the 
national  forests  were 
"o\'erstockei.l  with  ma- 
ture and  mermature 
timber,"  and  reci>m- 
mended  speedy  liquida- 
tion: the  "main  forestry 
issue  facing  us  in  the 
next  several  decades  is 
the  rate  at  which  this  old-growth  timber ...  is  con- 
verted into  new,  well-managetl  stani.ls  of  trees." 
Despite  this  House  &  Garden  pabulum,  by  the 
1970s  environmentalists  had  pushed  through 
laws  rec]uiring  the  Eorest  Service  to  promote  non- 
timber  uses  of  national  forests  and  prevent  the  ex- 
tinctii)!!  of  ft)rest  wildlife.  Soon  agency  scientists 
exploring  the  "overstocked"  forests  found  a  myr- 
iad of  animals  such  as  the  northern  spotted  owl 
that  depended  on  "overmature"  trees.  Other 
agency  studies  showed  that,  despite  earlier  claims 
of  "sustained  yield,"  federal  forests  had  for  decades 
been  cut  faster  than  they  could  regrow.  By  1983, 
some  agency  officials  concluded  that  harvest  rates 
needed  to  fall.  Industry,  however,  had  no  desire 
to  lose  access  to  federal  trees,  and  pro-timber 
coiigressmen  interceded,  preventing  the  agency 
from  lowering  the  cut.  Environmentalists  re- 
spcmded  with  the  first  of  the  "owl"  lawsuits.  On 
May  23,  1991,  in  a  ruling  that  lambasted  the 
Bush  Administnitiiin  for  its  "deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic refusal"  toft)IIow  forestry  laws,  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Williain  Dwyer  of  Seattle  barred  the 
Forest  Service  from  selling  Northwest  trees  un- 
til the  agency  could  demonstrate,  scientifically, 
how  logging  and  owh  coLild  coexist. 

The  ramifications  of  the  Dwyer  decision  were 
enormous.  Northwest  federal  sales  all  hut  ceased; 
on  the  Wenatchee,  for  example,  sale  offerings 
dropped  from  227  million  board  feet  in  1990  to  1 5 
million  in  1991.  Mills  began  to  close.  Within 
timber  towns,  anger  at  environmental  "extremism" 
was  epidemic.  ActLially,  the  Forest  Serx'ice's  own 
economists  would  later  determine  that  job  losses 
in  the  early  1990s  had  more  to  do  with  a  recession 
and  a  sour  market  for  new  homes  than  with  owl 
litigation.  But  in  those  heady  days,  it  was  "owls  ver- 
sus loggers,"  a  brilliantly  misleading  slogan  pro- 
moted by  industry — and  conveyed  uncritically  by 
the  media — that  framed  the  debate,  with  pre- 
dictable results.  In  1991,  a  spotted  owl  was  nailed 
like  a  voodoo  doll  to  a  sign  at  Washington's 
CMympic  National  Park  ahmg  with  a  note:  "//  you 
think  yi)ur parks  and  wiklcrncss  don'i  hai'e  enoufi^h  of 
these  suckers,  pkint  this  one.  They  talk  of  social  un- 
rest. The  match  hiis  ^'et  to  he  struck." 


This,  apparently,  was  no  idle  threat.  In  Oi 
tober  1991,  five  months  after  Lawyer,  arscmisi- 
torched  the  Warner  Creek  drainage  in  north-j 
central  Oregon,  charring  9,000  acres,  about  1 ,20Ci 
of  which  was  prime  old-growth  national  forestj 
previously  set  aside  as  owl  habitat.  No  charges) 
were  ever  filed,  but  among  environmentalists 
suspicion  fell  immediately  on  the  logging  com-i 
munity.  Under  a  1976  law,  trees  that  burn — no- 
matter  where  or  why — can  be  sold  by  the  Forest 
Service  as  "salvage"  timber.  One  needn't  have 
been  especially  paranoid  to  see  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  people — froin  unemployed  loggers  to' 
overeager  freelance  firefighters  to  anti-environ- 
mental zealots — now  had  incentive  to  wander 
intci  the  woods  with  a  Zippo  and  a  can 


O 


of  gas. 


n  a  sweltering  day  last  June,  Phil  Nanas 
and  I  rattle  up  a  steep,  winding  logging  road  in  the 
Oregon  Cascades  an  hour  east  of  Eugene.  Dusi 
rolls  up  behind  Nanas's  battered  truck  and  pours 
in  thrcuigh  the  windows,  where  I  taste  it  in  the 
sandwich  I'm  trying  to  wolf  down  beftire  we  reach 
"the  bum."  Nanas,  small,  thin,  in  his  mid-thirties, 
is  a  veteran  critic  of  salvage  logging,  and  he  is  anx- 
ious that  I  experience  the  practice's  ramificatitjn^ 
up  close.  "There  it  is,"  he  says,  pointing  to  a  mas- 
sive, ash-gray  wedge  running  diagonally  across 
an  olive-green  hillside.  Most  natural  fires  begin 
iin  hilltops,  where  lightning  usually  strikes.  Blu 
the  Warner  Creek  fire,  like  most  arson  fires,  start- 
ed down  in  a  draw,  near  a  road,  then  raced  uphill 
in  a  gradually  widening  V.  The  hillside  vanishes 
as  we  round  a  bend,  reappearing  moments  later 
at  considerably  closer  range.  The  effect  is  stun- 
ning: a  monochromatic  expanse  of  charred  trunks 
and  ash-gray  soil.  BeKiw  the  burn  grciw  shrubs 
and  brilliant  wildfL)wers.  But  these  merely  ac- 
cent the  destaictitin  wrought  by  a  fire  so  fierce  that 
flames  rose  400  feet  and,  in  places,  burned  the  soil 
down  to  bare  rock.  "Pretty  bleak,"  says  Nanas. 
"That's  the  problem." 

It's  a  problem  because  fire's  destruction  provides 
an  easy  rationalization  for  salvage  logging.  Like 
most  burned  areas  of  federal  forest,  Warner  Creek 
is  to  be  sold  as  salvage,  even  though  doing  so 
will  actually  retard  the  recovering  forest.  Log- 
ging equipment  tears  up  the  already  unstable  hill- 
side. Removing  the  blackened  trees  deprives  the 
landscape  of  potential  nutrients  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat. The  same  is  true  in  hug-infested  forests,  wheiv 
soil  disturbance  from  machinery  and  road  build- 
ing is  harder  on  the  forest  than  are  the  most  vo- 
racious insects. 

Salvage  can,  in  theory,  help  prevent  forest  fires 
by  remo\ing  "fuel  load."  Unfortunately,  the  For- 
est Service  also  wants  its  salvage  sales  to  make 
money,  and  these  goals  are  at  odds.  In  the  ideal 
thinning  operation,  loggers  wiiuld  take  only  small- 
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er  trees,  plus  brush,  logging  debris,  and  other  "fu- 
els." But  in  real  life,  logging  companies  don't 
want  small  trees;  at  the  timber  mill,  an  eight- 
inch-wide  log  brings  less  than  a  quarter  the  price 
of  a  sixteen-incher.  Brush  and  debris  bring  noth- 
ing. So  agency  officials  often  try  to  sweeten  sal- 
vage sales  by  adding  healthy  "green"  trees  from 
neighboring  sites,  or  by  not  requiring  the  loggers 
to  remove  fuels,  or  by 
cutting  the  sale  price, 
and  often  all  three.  As  a 
result,  many  "treated" 
forests  remain  almost  as 
flammable  as  before. 

Moreover,  the  argu- 
ment that  treatment  is 
needed  to  prevent  fires 
conveniently  ignores 
the  fact  that  fuel  load  is 
itself  a  product  of  feder- 
al forest  policy.  The  pe- 
riodic, low-intensity  fires 
that  once  swept  western 
forests,  burning  out 
woody  debris  while  leav- 
ing older,  thick-barked 
trees  alive,  have  been 
actively  suppressed  for 
the  last  century,  result- 
ing in  steady  fuel  accu- 
mulations. The  great 
conflagrations  of  1988, 
1990,  1994,  and  1996, 
which  together  black- 
ened 31,000  square 
miles,  were  due  in  part  to  decades  of  overzealous 
fire  fighting. 4  The  only  surer  way  to  guarantee 
massive  forest  fires  would  be  to  spray  the  trees 
with  gasoline. 

Unfortunately,  such  complex  ironies  don't  fit 
on  a  bumper  sticker.  What  resonates  amorig  vot- 
ers is  that  fire  is  bad,  dead  trees  are  ugly,  and  sal- 
vage must  be  a  good  idea,  not  least  because  sal- 
vage logging  has  some  exceedingly  persistent 
backers.  Industry  likes  salvage  because  many 
burned  trees,  when  stripped  of  their  charred  bark, 
are  quite  serviceable  as  lumber — and  available 
to  loggers  at  bargain  prices.  Congress  likes  it  be- 
cause harvesting  even  dead  trees  means  timber 
jobs  and  campaign  contributions.  But  salvage's 
most  eager  proponent  is,  once  again,  the  F<irest 
Service.  Salvage  sales,  being  an  "emergency" 
measure,  may  exceed  the  normal  forty-acre  lim- 
it on  clear-cut  size  and  are  also  allowed  in  en\'i- 
ronmentally  or  geologically  Linstable  forots,  where 

'^  Fire  suppression,  which  costs  taxpayers  up  to  $1  hilhon  a 
year,  enjoys  huf^e  popukir  and  political  support,  due  in  pnrr 
to  one  of  the  most  effective  P.R.  campaigns  in  history. 
Smokey  the  Bear.  Introduced  in  1944,  the  hardi.'orking, 
hear  is  today  recognized  hy  95  percent  oj  Ameriruns. 


loggers  are  ordinarily  prohibited.  And,  like  every- 
thing else  the  agency  supports,  salvage  means 
money:  the  Forest  Service  can  keep  all  receipts 
from  salvage  sales  in  a  kind  of  revolving  slush 
fund  earmarked  for  future  salvage  operations. 

Even  this  practice  began  innocently.  Accord- 
ing to  Robert  Wolf,  a  former  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  analyst  who  helped  draft  the  1976 
salvage  provision,  law- 
makers simply  wanted 
to  give  the  agency  the 
flexibility  to  sell  small 
amounts  of  timber  to 
needy  customers — say, 
a  few  thousand  board 
feet  to  a  hard-pressed  lo- 
cal mill — even  if  such 
sales  weren't  budgeted. 
For  years,  the  agency 
largely  ignored  the  sal- 
vage loophole;  as  late  as 
1986,  annual  salvage  re- 
ceipts totaled  just  $18 
million.  But  the  late 
1 980s  witnessed  two  key 
events.  First,  agency  of- 
ficials could  see  that  en- 
vironmental litigation 
was  eventually  going  to 
•,^  reduce      regular,     or 

"green,"  timber  sales. 
Second,  and  more  im- 
portant. Bush  Adminis- 
' -■•'  tration  budget  writers, 

under  the  banner  of 
deficit  reduction,  were  scrutinizing  all  nonessential 
budget  items,  including  appropriations  for  green- 
timber  sales.  But  salvage  sales,  paid  for  by  the 
slush  fund,  weren't  an  appropriated  item;  they 
were  "off-budget"  and  effectively  invisible  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Thus,  when 
fires  swept  the  West  in  1987,  the  Forest  Service 
grasped  the  new  benefit  of  salvage:  a  way  to  sell 
trees  and  collect  receipts  without  fear  of  envi- 
ronmentalists or  deficit  hawks.  Lawmakers  dubbed 
salvage  an  "emergency"  measure  and  quietly  added 
$37  million  to  "prime"  the  salvage  fund.  "And 
suddenly,"  says  Wolf,  "every  tree  was  very  sick." 
Agency  officials  everywhere  began  scouring 
their  forests  for  anything  remotely  resembling  a 
dead  or  dying  tree,  and  between  1988  and  1989 
salvage  receipts  quadrupled,  from  $32  million  to 
$144  million.  Slowly  but  surely,  the  federal  tim- 
ber program  metamorphosed.  In  1976,  salvage 
sales  had  accounted  tor  762  million  board  feet  and 
7  percent  of  the  total  federal  timber  program. 
But  hy  1990,  the  Forest  Service  was  moving  2.8 
hillian  board  feet  of  salvage,  or  26  percent  of  the 
program.  And  by  1993,  after  two  years  of  owl-re- 
lated shutdowns,  salvage  accounted  tor  42  percent 
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ot  the  a^'cncy's  harvest  and  was  brinyinj^  in 
$190  million  in  receipts — every  penny  ot  which 
the  agency  was  allowed  to  keep.  In  short,  with- 
out announcing  as  much,  the  Forest  Service 
was  shitting  its  timber  program  toward  the  last 
politically  safe  source  ot  volume.  "We  were  told 


that  \irtLially  e\crv  [tim- 
ber] sale  should  mclude 
'salvage'  in  the  name," 
reads  one  1992  agency 
memo  obtained  by  the  As- 
sociated Press.  "Even  it  a 
sale  is  totally  green  [made 
up  ot  li\'e  trees[,  as  U)ng  as 
one  board  comes  oii  that  would  quality  as  sal- 
vage on  the  Salvage  Sale  Fund  Plan,  it  should 
be  called  salvage." 

One  could  argue  that  the  agency  was  pushed 
into  such  (.lisingenuousness  by  the  pressures  ot 
environmental  litigation,  industry  demands,  and 
tickle  politicians  who,  to  this  day,  cannot  deciLJe 
whether  a  tederal  timber  program  is  good  or  evil. 
But,  in  tact,  the  salvage  shell  game  was  indicative 
ot  sleeper  corruption  within  the  Forest  Sei\ice.  In 
1991,  the  agency  created  a  task  tiirce  to  investi- 
gate charges  that  logging  companies,  with  the 
complicity  ot  tederal  toresters,  were  stealing  liLin- 
dreds  ot  millions  of  dollars  in  federal  trees  e\ery 
year.  0\'er  three  years,  the  agency  won  multi- 
million-dollar settlements  against  a  host  ot  tim- 
ber corporations.  But  in  1994,  just  as  investiga- 
tors were  looking  into  particularly  juicy 
allegations — namely,  that  the  Weyerhaeuser 
Company  had  been  stealing  as  many  as  32,000 
tederal  trees  every  month  tor  years — the  agency 
did  an  astonishing  aK)ut-face.  Task-force  man- 
agement was  handed  over  to  a  Forest  Service  of- 
ficial previously  implicated  in  the  cover-up  ot 
timber  thett.  Inxestigations  klled,  and  the  agency 


began  b.irassing  frustrated  thett  imestigators  win  • 
dared  to  take  their  findings  public.  By  early  199^ 
the  situatitm  was  so  absurd  that  Assistant  U.S.  At 
torney  Jeff  Kent,  who  was  independently  inves- 
tigating timber  theft,  wrote  to  the  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General: 

Even  as  the  Chief  o(  Special  Prosecutions  in 
Chicago,  responsible  for  corruption  and  organized 
crime  cases,  1  have  never  encountered  in  my  twen- 
ty years  as  a  prosecutor  such  a  concerted  effon 
by  management  to  impede  and  sabotage  the  Con- 
gressionally  mandated  mission  or  such  Machi 
avellian  maneuvers  to  not  only  retaliate  against  bui 
even  to  humiliate  and  break  the  spirit  of  these 
extraordinary  public  servants  ....  Hopefully  thi^ 
investigation  will  be  a  golden  opportunity  for  your 
office  to  send  a  clear  message  to  Ftirest  Service 
management  that  obstruction,  retaliation,  in 
tri^ue,  and  abuse  will  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Do 
the  riybt  rhin«,  tor  God's  sake. 

Kent's  pleas  went  unheeded.  In  April  1995, 
the  Forest  Service  chief  suddenly  disbanded 
the  task  force  and  scattered 
its  investigators  to  the  bu- 
reaucratic winds.  Some  of 
"^  those  investigators  are  cur- 

rently seeking  relief  under 
tederal  laws  that  protect 
whistle-blowers.  Today, 
the  agency  limits  its  in- 
vestigations largely  tci  the 
theft  o(  Christmas  trees 
anel  firewood;  meanwhile, 
law-enforcement  resources 
have  been  diverted  toward 
the  investigation  and  arrest  of  less  politicalK 
well-connected  criminals:  environmentalist> 
protesting  Forest  Service  timber  practices. 

Yet  even  abetting  thett  was  not  the  timber 
priigram's  worst  offense.  In  the  late  1970s,  the 
Natutal  Resources  Defense  Council  began  scrii- 
tini:ing  one  oi  the  agency's  proudest  claims: 
namely,  that  federal  timber  sales  turn  a  profit.  Af- 
ter ce)mparing  sales  receipts  to  the  actual  costs  of 
administering  those  sales,  the  NRDC  found  that 
the  "profitable"  federal  timber  program  was  bleed- 
ing money.  The  NRDC,  and  later  both  the  GAO 
and  the  Ccingressional  Research  Service,  con- 
cluded that  the  Forest  Service  routinely  hid  or 
minimi:ei.l  expenses  through  ciuestionable  ac- 
counting methods.  Road-building  costs,  for  ex- 
ample, which  can  run  up  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands ot  dollars  per  mile  in  steep,  mountainous 
areas,  were  often  amortized  over  100  years — 
1,800  years,  in  several  cases.  And  because  the 
agency  has  kept  an  e\er  larger  share  of  timber  re- 
ceipts, returns  to  the  Treasury  have  been  steadi- 
ly whittled  away. 

Acciirding  to  ginernment  and  independeni 
auditors,  once  realistic  accounting  methods  are 
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pplied  most  federal  forests  actually  lose  money.'' 
)n  the  whole,  the  U.S.  timber  program  has  been 
n  the  black  three  times  in  its  history:  1955, 
'956,  and  1969.  From  1980  through  1991,  the 
urogram  lost  nearly  $6  billion;  arid  between  1992 
iind  1994,  when  the  agency  claims  to  have  made 
Jl.l  billion,  GAO  calculations  show  instead  a 
OSS  of  nearly  $1  billion.  Paradoxically,  the  more 
>  imber  sold  and  the  more  the  Treasury  loses  on 
I  he  timber  program,  the  more  the  Forest  Ser- 
'ice's  budget  grows.  As  Randal  O'Toole,  an  Ore- 
;on  economist  and  one  of  the  hrst  to  scrutinize 
ederal  timber's  alleged  profitability,  observes, 
:he  program  "is  nothing  more  than  bureaucrat- 
c  welfare." 

One  of  the  environmental  movement's  more 
Tiemorable  figures,  O'Toole  is  five-foot-seven, 
Dearded,  with  a  pony  tail  and  a  propensity  tor 
rheatrics  (he  once  attended  an  environmeiital 
meeting  wearing  a  cape  and  carrying  a  calculator 
m  a  holster).  Yet  by  the  early  1990s,  O'Toole's 
.lumbers  were  helping  even  cautious  observers 
to  reach  a  rather  bold  conclusion:  the  agency 
aot  only  had  broken  laws  to  over-cut  its  forests 
but  had  lost  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in 
the  process.  Agency  apologists  insisted  that  con- 
tinued harvests  were  needed  to  provide  jobs  and 
income  to  timber  communities.  But  as  Robert 
-Wolf  and  other  critics  argue,  it  would  be  cheap- 
er to  pay  loggers  directly  out  of  the  Treasury  than 
to  continue  subsidizing  the  removal  of  an  in- 
creasingly rare  asset. '^^ 

Nor  was  it  true  that  the  U.S.  market  still  "need- 
ed" federal  trees.  Reforestation  efforts  were  final- 
ly bearing  fruit,  and  private  forests  were  more 
than  compensating  for  federal  declines.  Pro-tim- 
ber advocates  note  correctly  that  the  United 
States  imports  increasing  quantities  of  timber, 
mostly  from  Canada.  But  it's  also  worth  noting  that 
from  1991  to  1995,  when  the  federal  timber  har- 
vest was  cut  in  half  by  owl  litigation,  America's  to- 
tal timber  production  (public  and  private)  actu- 
ally climbed  by  more  than  a  billion  board  feet 
and  timber  companies  were  somehow  able  to  ex- 
port to  Asia  tens  of  thousands  of  "raw,"  or  un- 
!  processed,  logs — and  with  them,  the  processing 

^  In  1995,  prDceeds  from  a  "tyliical"  $1  milium  timber 
sale  broke  down  as  follows:  $71 ,000  deducted  from  the 
price  as  a  road-building  credit  to  the  timber  comjxiny; 
$500,000  to  the  agency's  various  discretionary  trusts; 
and  $}75,000  to  the  counties  in  which  the  forest  lies, 
leaving  $54,000  for  the  Treasury.  Once  all  administra- 
tive costs  are  deducted  from  net  receipts,  the  sale  lost 
$633,000.  This  doesn't  include  "indirect"  costs,  such  as 
when  reforestation  fails  and  must  be  repeated,  or  when 
salmon  runs,  battered  by  erosion,  must  be  restored. 

^  Along  these  lines,  when  a  Washington  State  environ- 
mental group  submitted  the  high  bid  for  a  timber  sale  in 
1995,  the  Forest  Service  refused  lo  sell  them  ihc  trees  be- 
cause agency  ruks  currently  allow  bidding  only  by  "re- 
sponsive purchasers"  who  intend  to  cut  the  trees. 


jobs  previously  held  by  American  workers.  Some 
economists  argued  that  continued  federal  harvest 
actually  depressed  prices  for  private  foresters.  In 
the  early  1990s,  a  few  environmentalists  began 
making  an  economic  case  to  end  the  federal  tim- 
ber program  entirely.  Mainstream  greens  dismissed 
the  idea  as  extreme,  but  the  so-called  Zero  Cut  idea 
caught  fire  among  grassroots  groups  out  West, 
confirming  the  worst  fears  of  every  timber-town 
resident:  that  the  radicals  who  chained  them- 
.selves  to  trees  in  the  1980s  were  now 
trying  to  kill  the  industry  altogether. 


T, 


he  door  to  the  lobby  of  the  Northwest 
Forestry  Association  in  downtown  Portland  is 
secured  by  an  electronically  activated  dead  bolt 
when  1  arrive.  1  press  the  call  button  and,  after  a 
few  seconds,  am  buzzed 


inside  by  Chris  West, 
the  industry  trade 
group's  vice-president. 
West,  a  former  Forest 
Service  sale  planner, 
quickly  explains  the 
tightened  security:  in 
1995,  a  California  tim- 
ber lobbyist  was  killed 

by  a  mail  bomb  from  the  eco-fanatic  Unabomber. 
"Makes  you  think,"  says  West,  guiding  me  back 
to  an  office  overlooking  the  Willamette  River. 
The  walls  are  festooned  with  a  collection  of  log- 
ger's hats  and  photographs  of  clear-cuts.  On  a 
bookshelf  1  spy  a  novelty  item,  a  box  of  "Spotted 
Owl  Helper — Just  Add  Spotted  Owl." 

West,  a  short,  cheerful  thirty-eight-year-old,  as- 
sures me  that  he  doesn't  believe  that  most  envi- 
ronmentalists want  to  blow  industry  officials  to 
bits.  But  he  and  his  colleagues  have  little  doubt 
that  "enviros"  do  wish  to  kill  the  federal  timber 
program.  He  spreads  a  brightly  colored  graphic 
over  his  desktop  that  shows  the  impact  of  envi- 
ronmental litigation:  242  mill  closures  and 
30,000-plus  lost  jobs  in  the  Northwest.  In  1992, 
when  candidate  Clinton  assured  loggers  that  he 
would  hold  a  timber  summit  if  elected,  West  says 
industry  officials  felt  mildly  hopeful:  here,  final- 
ly, was  a  national  politician  who  wouldn't  ignore 
the  Issue.  But  after  Clinton  and  Gore  won  and  be- 
gan criticizing  the  federal  timber  program  and 
raving  about  old  trees,  industry  optimism  turned 
to  nausea.  "What  it  showed,"  says  West,  "was  a 
total  lack  of  understanding." 

In  fact,  Cliriton  made  everyone  queasy — most- 
ly because  no  one  knew  where  he  stood  on  en- 
vin  inmental  matters.  As  governor  of  Arkansas,  he 
had  prtiposed  logging  restrictions,  got  tossed  from 
office  by  a  timber-backed  campaign,  then  came 
back  two  years  later  largely  cured  of  his  green 
leanings.  But  on  the  presidential  campaign  trail, 
Clinrcin  had  somehow  rediscovered  his  environ- 
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rOR  ALL  THE  GRIEF  CLINTON 

GAVE  REPUBLICANS,  HE  SHARED 

THE  CLIP'S  ENTHUSIASM  FOR 

SALVAGE  LOGGING 


mcnraiisr  rciots.  He  railed  against  lo^  expiirts  and 
opposed  weakening  environmental  laws.  Run- 
ning mare  Al  Gore  was  the  Senate's  greenest 
member.  The  volatile  lumber  market  took  the 
hint.  One  week  before  the  1992  election,  a  thou- 
sand board  feet  of  softwood,  the  standard  pricing 
unit,  cost  $255;  two  weeks  after,  $299.  The  price 
rose  steadily  over  the  next  four  months,  until  by 
April  1,  the  eve  of  the  Forestry  Conference,  it  sat 
at  $500 — a  new  record. 

The  market,  however,  was  in  tor  a  ride.  Clin- 
ton owed  his  election  to  labor  unions  and  Nt)rth- 
west  Democrats,  both  of  whom  support  kigging. 
In  tact,  although  Republicans  received  74  percent, 
or  $1.7  million,  oi  the  industry's  campaign  dol- 
lars in  the  1994  election  cycle,  the  top  House 
recipient  was  then-Speaker  Tom  Foley,  a  Wash- 
ington State  Democrat,  who,  like  other  western 
Democrats,  found  Clinton's  anti-timber  campaign 
rhetoric  disconcerting  and  told  him  so.  By  the 
time  Clinton  got  to  the  Portland  timber  sum- 
mit, his  reformist  zeal  was  muted.  Criticism  of 
log  exports  vanished.  The  forests  of  eastern  Wash- 
ington, Foley's  turf,  were  excluded  from  the  sum- 
mit agenda.  Tlie  following  week,  as  Clinton  head- 
ed home  to  write  the  promised  Northwest  Forest 
plan,  softwood  prices  began  falling. 

But  industry  hopes  were  quickly  dashed.  Clin- 
ton had  promised  to  solve  the  Northwest  tim- 
ber crisis  "scientifically, "  with  something  called 
"ecosystem  manage- 
ment." This  scheme,  in 
brief,  lot:)ks  at  all 
wildlife  species  in  a  giv- 
en region,  assesses  their 
habitat  needs,  deter- 
mines how  much  habi- 
tat remains  un-logged, 
then  decides  how  much, 
it  any,  logging  may  oc- 
cur. After  fixing  the  Northwest  timber  crisis. 
White  House  officials  wanted  to  use  ecosystem 
management  throughout  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem. Unfortunately,  when  Clinton's  timber  team 
actually  K)i)ked  at  the  Northwest's  battered 
forests,  the  biggest  federal  harvest  they  could 
justify  scientifically  was  1.2  billion  board  feet — 
about  halt  ot  what  the  White  House  expected 
and  one  quarter  ot  the  region's  historic  level.  En- 
virtinmentalists  and  some  tiirestry  scientists 
claimed  that  this  figure  was  still  too  high;  law- 
makers and  logging  companies  claimed  that  it 
was  tar  too  low.  Lumber  prices  zoomed  back  to- 
ward $500. 

Predictably,  White  House  officials  spun  this 
double  dissati.staction  as  proof  ot  a  successful  com- 
promise, but  Clinton's  forest  plan  did  not,  in  tact, 
spread  pain  equally.  The  many  smaller  logging 
inithts  that  depend  on  national  forests  lost  out 
when  the  federal  harvest  t^lropped.  By  contrast. 


corporations  with  large  private  forest  holding: 
made  out  like  bandits,  since  any  decline  in  fed 
eral  volume  crimped  overall  supply  and  booster 
timber  prices.  Moreover,  the  compromise  did  lit 
tie  about  the  root  of  the  forestry  crisis:  the  federa 
timber  program. 

Fixing  that  mess  was  left  to  Jack  Ward  Thomas 
a  crackerjack  Forest  Service  wildlife  biologis" 
who  had  led  the  design  ot  ecosystem  manage 
ment  and  whom  Clinton  eventually  appointed  m 
Forest  Service  chief.  It  was  arguably  one  of  Clin- 
ton's worst  appointments.  Although  smart  anc 
forceful,  Thomas  never  meshed  with  agency  brass 
who  considered  his  ecosystem-management  pro- 
gram treasonous  and  thus  ensured  that  Thomas'; 
plans  to  "reinvent"  the  Forest  Service  wenii 
nowhere.  Time  and  again.  White  House  official 
watched  as  the  new  chiefs  subordinates  buried  hi 
initiatives  or  end-ran  him  to  Congress.  Isolated 
branded  an  environmentalist  and  a  traitor,  yet  stil 
deeply  loyal  to  the  agency  he  had  served  for  twen- 
ty-seven years,  Thomas  set  out  to  prove  just  how' 
pro-timber  he  could  be,  promising  Congression-i 
al  committees  repeatedly  that  new  federal  voluim 
was  tin  its  way. 

His  promise  proved  hard  to  keep.  Between  har 
vest  reductions  in  the  Northwest  and  various  an 
ti-logging  lawsuits  elsewhere,  federal  timber  sale 
in  1994  were  the  smallest  since  1955.  Republican 
excoriated  Clinton's  forest  policy  as  anti-busi 
ness,  anti-family,  and  anti-American.  Westeri 
Democrats,  fearing  tor  their  reelections,  begged  the 
administration  to  find  new  sources  of  timber 
Thus,  when  record  wildfires  again  swept  the  West 
in  the  summer  of  1994 — destroying  4  millit)!, 
acres  and  hundreds  of  homes  and  leaving  dozen 
dead — the  White  House  developed  a  keen  and 
sudden  interest  in  "saving"  the  public's  forest 
from  a  "health  crisis."  That  fall,  administration  ot 
ficials  revamped  the  Forest  Service's  existing  sal- 
vage program,  gave  it  a  catchier  title — the  West 
em  Forest  Health  Initiative — and  began  shoppin'_ 
it  around  Capitol  Hill.  This  was  the  opening  that 
industry  lobbyists  had  been  waiting  for.  In  No 
vember.  Republicans,  riding  the  most  openly  an 
ti-environmentalist  platform  in  history,  swepi 
Congress,  leaving  key  forestry  comiTiittees  in  thf 
hands  ot  GOP  timber-state  lawmakers  who  were 
delighted  to  take  Clintoii's  Forest  Healtl  i 
initiati\e  and  run  with  it. 


A 


niong  those  ruiining  fastest  was  North 
Carolina  Congre.ssman  Charles  Taylor.  Although 
salvage  was  mostly  a  western  issue,  the  eastern  Re- 
publican was,  by  the  loony  standards  of  the  I04th 
Congress,  an  ideal  front  man.  A  staunch  sup- 
porter of  more  "property  rights"  and  less  govern- 
ment regulation,  he  was  also  a  tree  farmer,  and 
routinely  boasted  about  being  the  only  "profes- 
sional forester"  in  Congress.  For  all  that  professed 
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xpertise,  however,  Taylor's  salvage  hill  (co-spon- 
ored,  it  should  be  noted,  hy  several  western  Dem- 
)crats)  reflected  little  interest  in  forestry  science. 
Offered  as  a  rider  to  the  1995  Emergency  Sup- 
plemental and  Rescissions  Act — and  assembled 
n  such  haste  that  parts  arrived  in  committee  in 
randwritten  form — it  directed  the  Forest 
service  to  triple  current  salvage  volumes 
)ver  a  two-year  period.  Then,  in  tacit  recog- 
lition  that  no  such  quantities  of  legitimate 
;alvage  existed,  the  bill  authorized  the  agency 
;o  sell  not  just  dead  or  dying  trees  but  any  "as- 
sociated" green  trees,  a  wonderfully  am- 
Diguous  term  that  effectively  permitted  any 
ree  to  qualify  as  "salvage."  And  because  this 
provision  invited  lawsuits,  the  bill  suspend- 
ed applicable  environmental  laws  through 
1996.  In  a  final  insult,  even  as  supporters 
shamelessly  touted  salvage  as  a  deficit  re- 
ducer— claiming  that  it  would  net  the  Trea- 
sury up  to  $1.5  billion — they  inserted  lan- 
guage ensuring  that  salvage  sales  would  go 
forward  even  if  "costs  ...  are  likely  to  exceed 
revenues." 

On  July  27,  to  environmentalists'  great 
dismay,  Clinton  signed  the  bill.  He  had  pre- 
viously vetoed  it  but  finally  was  persuaded  by 
advisers  not  to  hold  up  budget  talks  over 
what  was,  for  the  administration,  a  second- 
string  issue.  To  be  fair.  Republican  negotia- 
tors had  Clinton,  then  suffering  some  of  his  worst 
approval  ratings,  in  a  comer.  But  the  fact  remains 
that,  for  all  the  grief  Clinton  later  gave  Republi- 
cans over  "their"  salvage  bill,^  the  White  House 
always  shared  Republicans'  enthusiasm  for  "forest 
health."  Administration  officials  saw  salvage  as  a 
way  around  their  earlier  tough  talk  of  "science- 
based"  forestry  policy,  a  means,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  an  emergency,  to  find  a  few  billion  feet  of 
hassle-free  timber  for  noisy  constituents  out  West. 
In  fact,  all  the  salvage  deal  did  was  demon- 
strate just  how  poorly  the  administration  grasped 
timber  realities.  Clinton  issued  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  ordering  the  Forest  Service  to  follow 
environmental  laws  when  conducting  salvage 
sales,  hut  for  many  federal  foresters,  the  prospect 
of  new  volume  was  too  tempting.  The  agency 
ramped  up  huge  temporary  salvage  programs  in 
Alaska,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Idaho,  and  the 
northern  Rockies,  prompting  a  wave  of  environ- 
mental complaints:  salvage  sales  in  ecologically 
sensitive  areas;  salvage  sales  with  only  a  small 

'  White  House  officials  have  hmdly  charfied  that  they 
were  "snookered"  h)!  Republicans  over  a  salvage-hill  pru- 
vision  allowing  harvest  of  previously  protected  old-giowth 
trees.  Although  the  provision  was  egregious — Republi- 
cans didn't  even  pretend  that  the  high-value,  healthy 
trees  they  were  sending  to  Northwest  loggers  qualified  cr> 
salvage — White  House  indignation  was  itvlf  cover  jor 
the  administration' s  support  rjf  salvage  logging. 


number  of  dead  or  dying  trees;  salvage  sales  con- 
taining no  dead  or  dying  trees;  salvage  sales  that 
were  really  just  prohibited  "green"  sales  that  had 
been  relabeled  "salvage." 

Among  the  more  absurd  instances  was  the  so- 
called  Thunderbolt  sale  in  Idaho's  Boise  Natitinal 


Forest.  Logged  so  heavily  forty  years  ago  that  an 
entire  mountainside  washed  into  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Salmon  River,  Thunderbolt  had  been  with- 
drawn by  the  Forest  Service  as  unsuitable  for  har- 
vest. It  was  reopened  for  salvage  in  1995,  over  the 
protests  of  federal  fisheries  scientists.  "There  are 
instances  where  salvage  logging  makes  sense, 
where  infestations  are  serious  and  are  threaten- 
ing fo  spread,"  insists  a  high-ranking  Forest  Ser- 
vice biologist.  "But  make  no  mistake:  in  the  con- 
text of  the  salvage  rider,  the  'health  crisis'  is 
bullshit.  This  is  strictly  about  volume."  In  any 
case,  it  was  not  about  deficit  reduction:  a  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  report  showed  that 
the  Forest  Service  overestimated  the  selling  price 
of  salvage  timber  by  nearly  100  percent;  the  two- 
year  rider  is  estimated  to  have  cost  taxpayers  up 
to  $233  million. 

Privately,  some  administration  officials  con- 
ceded that  the  Forest  Service  was  out  of  control 
on  salvage.  Yet  for  nearly  a  year,  the  White  House 
maintained  publicly  that  the  Forest  Service  was 
properly  conducting  salvage  sales  and  refused  to 
take  action.  Even  Clinton's  orders  to  the  Forest 
Service  to  behave  turned  out  to  be  hollow:  when 
environmentalists  referred  to  the  memo  during  a 
suit  against  salvage  in  Montana,  Justice  Depart- 
ment attorneys  pointed  out,  correctly,  that  such 
memos  do  not  carry  the  force  of  law. 

What  did  carry  the  force  of  law,  however,  were 
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the  ;iL;cncy's  interests.  The  Ftirest  Service  arrest- 
ed activists  protesting  West  Coast  harvests  en 
masse.  Agency  officers  cordoned  off  huge  areas 
around  each  harx'est  site,  ostensibly  for  safety  rea- 
siins  hut,  coincideiitally,  making  it  impossible  for 
advocates — and  the  media — to  see  the  Ic^gging.  In 
some  cases,  agency  officials  even  stopped  bother- 
ing with  appearances.  On  July  27,  1995,  the  day 


the  salvage  rider  was  signed,  arsonists  torched 
20,000  acres  of  the  Gila  National  Forest  in  New 
Mexico.  Firefighters  on  the  ground  complained 
that  the  agency  provided  little  tlame-retardant 
air  support;  agency  planes  were  instead  tlying  over 
the  conflagration  to  map  out  a  salvage  sale.  "It  used 
to  be  'Only  You  Can  Prevent  Forest  Fires,'"  says 

Oregon  activist  Tim  Ingalsbee.  "Now 

it's  'Light  It,  Log  It.'" 
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few  months  before  last  November's  elec- 
tion, when  some  environmentalists  still  held  out 
hope  that  the  vote-anxious  Clinton  would  make 
amends  tor  the  salvage  debacle,  1  ride  with  Phil 
Nanas  up  to  a  protest  camp  near  the  Warner 
Creek  fire.  Arriving  late  in  the  day,  we  park, 
climb  out  ot  the  truck,  and  clamber  around  a 
structure  ot  logs  an^I  branches  erected  across  the 
steep  logging  road.  This  "barrier" — the  first  ot 
several  that  protesters  have  put  up  on  the  road — 
wouldn't  slow  a  D-9  bulldozer  for  more  than  ten 
secomls.  Rut  by  then,  Nanas  says,  lookouts  will 
have  alerted  the  protest  camp  farther  up  the  road, 
where  the  serioLis  obstacles  wait.  To  our  lett,  the 
hillside  falls  ott  sharply  into  a  valley  ot  massive, 
dark-green  trees.  To  the  right,  a  clear-cut — a 
jumble  ot  stumps,  woody  debris,  and  gorgeous 
rhododendrons — runs  2,000  teet  up  the  slope. 

We  round  a  bend,  ani.1  the  camp  itself  comes  in- 
to view,  a  ramshackle  stockade  ot  vertical  logs 
and  ropes  and  tcwers,  emblazoned  with  a  poster: 
Cascudia  Free  State.  The  environmentalist  groLip 


Earth  First!  built  the  camp  in  late  1995,  after  a  fed 
eral  judge,  citing  the  salvage  rider,  opened  a  near 
by  sixteen-acre  stand  of  400-year-otd  trees  tti  log) 
ging.  (Fittingly,  the  Forest  Service  had  awarded  thi 
salvage  bid  to  Thomas  Creek  Lumber  &  Log,  ; 
company  previously  tined  $1.5  million  for  tim 
ber  theft.)  We  walk  over  a  drawbridge  and  into  . 
dirt  compound,  where  a  group  of  men  and  worn 
en  sir  in  a  rough  circle,  preparing  dinner.  The 
kx)k  to  be  in  their  early  twenties,  with  bright  bu 
soiled  clothes,  dirty  fingers,  and  expressions  of  fa 
tigue.  Many  have  been  here,  off  and  on,  for  ove 
six  months  and  appear  to  spend  much  of  theii 
time  like  early  hunter-gatherers.  The  press  ha 
not  been  kind  to  them.  Most  are  unwilling  at  firs 
to  talk  or  even  give  me  their  name.  One  younj 
woman,  pretty  even  in  her  dank  summer  dress 
consents  to  show  me  around  the  camp:  a  sleepinj 
teepee,  a  cooking  teepee,  and,  just  upslope,  the  last 
best  line  of  the  protesters'  defense — a  standard 
issue  metal  Forest  Service  gate  fortified  with  con 
Crete  and  designed  so  that  protesters  can  handcuf 
themselves  to  it.  In  theory,  law-enforcement  of 
fleets  will  need  hours  with  torches  and  shovels  tc  j^ 
open  the  gate,  giving  other  protesters  enougl 
time  to  summon  local  TV  reporters. 

Despite  the  ingenuity  of  the  device,  I'm  drawr 
more  to  the  protesters  themselves.  Young,  vul 
nerable,  and  almost  comically  grave,  they  belie  the 
slacker  image  their  generation  has  been  assigned 
Most  have  come  considerable  distances,  a  few 
from  as  far  away  as  the  East  Coast,  to  participate 
in  a  grueling  endeavor  whose  novelty  must  have 
worn  off  in  a  few  weeks.  For  all  their  neo-coun- 
tercultural  trappings,  these  men  and  women  show  ^ 
a  dedication  to,  and  interest  in,  the  life  of  theii 
country  that  is  quite  unfashionable.  As  we  depart 
passing  a  hoy  with  blue  hair  struggling  towarc 
camp  with  water  jugs,  1  realize  that  they  are  pre- 
cisely the  constituency  that  Bill  Clinton  would 
at  one  time,  have  had  little  trouble  attracting 
and  keeping  but  whose  first  political  experience 
to  quote  one  embittered  activist,  "is  being  fucked 
by  a  Democrat." 

Indeed,  environmentalists  now  join  the  grow 
ing  line  of  supposedly  core  Democratic  con 
stituencies — from  gays  to  the  poor  to  labor — that 
Clinton  has  left  swinging  in  the  breeze,  first 
through  political  misstep,  then  thrt)ugh  political 
calculation,  in  a  bait  and  switch  that  is  by  iiow  rec- 
ognizable as  classic  Clinton  behavior.  He  excori- 
ates extremist  opponents,  extols  Nature's  unde- 
fended virtues,  even  apologizes  for  earlier  errors, 
then  does  virtually  nothing  to  address  the  prob- 
lem. Last  June,  for  example,  after  Al  Gore  ad- 
mitted that  signing  the  salvage  law  was  the  ad- 
ministration's "biggest  mistake,"  Clinton  quietly 
declined  to  support  a  bill  that  would  have  re- 
pealed that  "mistake" — a  bill  that  subsequently  lost 
by  two  votes.  Later  that  summer,  the  administra- 
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i.on  finally  conceded  "concerns"  with  the  law's  im- 
lementation — and  ordered  the  Forest  Service  to 
top  selling  live  trees  as  salvage — yet  proclaimed 
he  salvage  program  "successful."  In  the  spring  of 
996,  the  administration  had  prepared  a  report  de- 
ailing  much  more  serious  problems;  it  wasn't  re- 
eased  until  December,  no  doubt  out  of  fear  that 
ad  forestry  press  might  drive  environmentalists 
)ver  to  Ralph  Nader's  Green  Party. 

He  needn't  have  worried.  Most  voters  who  are 
ven  aware  of  "salvage"  think  it's  a  good  thing, 
nd  those  who  think  it's  bad  blame  the  Repub- 
icans.  And  the  fact  is,  most  voters  don't  spend 
nuch  time  contemplating  any  forestry  issue — a 
ondition  that  owes  much  to  the  media's  un- 
\'illingness  to  get  beyond  pictures  of  spotted  owls 
md  irate  loggers.  A  few  weeks  after  I  visited  the 
\Varner  Creek  protesters,  the  camp  was  raided  by 
:he  Forest  Service.  A  bulldozer  leveled  the  con- 
crete gate  while  officers  rounded  up  a  handful  of 
dazed  protesters,  reportedly  using  pain  holds  to 
move  particularly  sedentary  activists.  Also  ar- 
rested were  a  reporter  and  a  photographer  from 
the  Eugene  Register  Guard;  their  notes  and  cam- 
eras were  confiscated.  The  Register  Guard  sued 
the  agency  on  constitutional  grounds,  and  one 
™  would  have  thought,  given  that  the  press  itself  was 
a  "victim,"  the  incident  would  have  received 
wider  play.  Yet  outside  the  community  of  envi- 
ronmental journalists,  the  story  was  dead  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

A  few  months  later,  Jack  Ward  Thomas  re- 
signed. The  embattled  Forest  Service  chief,  who 
had  come  to  Washington  a  hero  and  ended  up  as 
the  administration's  whipping  boy  for  every  tim- 
ber ill,  looked  disgusted  and  tired.  The  White 
House  insisted  that  the  resignation  was  voluntary, 
but  administration  officials  were  clearly  hopeful 
that  his  departure  would  set  the  stage  for  a  fresh 
new  timber  policy. 

And,  indeed,  this  February,  the  administration 
announced  some  very  reftirm-like  measures:  Clin- 
ton wants  to  cut  logging-road  funds,  eliminate 
the  salvage  slush  fund,  restrict  salvage  logging  to 
trees  that  are  actually  dead  or  dying,  and  even 
use  "proscribed"  fires  to  clear  out  fuel  load.  Un- 
fortunately, such  initiatives  will  collide  with  an- 
other kind  of  reform  offered  by  congressional  Re- 
publicans. In  January,  Idaho  Senator  Larry  Craig 
unveiled  a  forestry  bill  that  would  boost  federal  log- 
ging and  ease  environmental  restrictions.  (By  a 
strange  coincidence,  Craig's  bill  contained,  almost 
word  for  word,  twenty-three  of  the  twenty-eight 
recommendations  made  last  spring  by  lobbyists  of 
the  American  Forest  &  Paper  Association.)  And 
in  April,  House  Speaker  Newt  Gingrich  him.seU 
applauded  yet  another  "forest  health"  iniriativt 
by  North  Carolina's  Charles  Tayhu  that  would, 
among  other  things,  allow  logging  in  federal  forests 
that  are  currently  off-limits. 


Administration  officials  bashed  Craig's  bill, 
claiming  that  it  would  "sacrifice  the  integrity  of 
God's  creation  at  the  altar  of  commercial  timber 
production."  But  for  all  the  righteous  indignation 
and  promises  that  are  coming  (once  again)  from 
Clinton,  fundamental  aspects  of  his  timber  policy 
remain  unchanged.  He  still  likes  salvage.  Some 
1.4  billion  board  feet  of  wood — one  third  of  the  to- 
tal Forest  Service  volume  expected  for  1997 — will 
come  from  salvage  logging  operations.  And  over 
the  next  three  months,  as  yet  another  summer's 
wildfires  inevitably  blacken  the  western  landscape, 
proponents  of  salvage  will  demand  more  "emer- 
gency" measures.  If  recent  history  is  any  guide,  as 
long  as  the  Forest  Service  sees  salvage  as  a  source 
of  budget  dollars  and  sale  receipts,  it  will  contin- 
ue to  err  on  the  side  of  more  cutting — regardless 
of  what  would  actually  benefit  the  landscape.  By 
2005,  the  Forest  Service,  if  it  gets  what  it  wants, 
will  be  "treating"  3  million  acres  of  that  land- 
scape— about  5  percent  of  the  agency's  forest  hold- 
ings— every  year.  At  that  rate,  it  will  take  only  a 
decade  to  clear-cut,  thin,  or  otherwise  alter  near- 
ly half  of  the  national  forests. 

In  the  Wenatchee  National  Forest,  little  has 
changed.  The  Pendleton  sale  is  up  for  bid  soon, 
though  the  Forest  Ser- 


vice, after  additional 
analysis,  now  wants  log- 
gers to  remove  the  logs 
by  helicopter  rather  than 
by  truck.  Helicopter  log- 
ging is  easier  on  the 
landscape  than  the  tra- 
ditional method.  But  it's 
far   more   expensive, 

which  means  that  taxpayers,  who  theoretically 
own  these  trees,  will  lose  even  more  money.  The 
Forest  Service,  however,  will  still  receive  the  li- 
on's share  of  the  sale  receipts,  which  officials  will 
use  to  plant  trees,  run  operations,  and  plan  future 
timber  sales,  thereby  ensuring  that  the  income 
stream  continues. 

From  this  standpoint,  the  hiker  or  hunter  or 
even  the  logger  who  happens  upon  a  splotch  of 
blue  paint  on  the  Wenatchee  or  any  other  national 
forest  can  he  forgiven  a  certain  skepticism.  In  the 
end,  the  Clinton  Administration  did  "reinvent"  the 
federal  timber  program — or,  rather,  stood  aside 
while  the  program  reinvented  itself,  morphing 
from  a  logging  bureaucracy  into  a  "treatment" 
bureaucracy.  Agency  officials  may  have  learned  to 
avoid  jarring,  honest  terms  like  "logging"  in  favor 
of  the  more  politically  correct  "ecosystem  man- 
agement" and  "stewardship."  But  in  its  effects  on 
I  he  ground,  ^lie  new  terminology  looks  amazing- 
ly like  the  old  one.  These  days,  to  come  across  trees 
blazed  by  the  stewards  of  our  national  forests  is  to 
folk>w  the  trail  of  money  and  governmental  cor- 
ruption through  a  landscape  in  its  twilight.        a 


Today,  trees  blazed  by  the 

stewards  of  our  national 

forests  signify  a  trail  of 

money  and  corruption 
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RE\()LlTIONS 

Through  South  America, 

in  search  of  Che  Guevara 

By  Patrick  Symmes 


BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA, 
JANUARY  4,  1996 
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n  the  way  down  to  the 
port,  we  drive  behind  the  Casa 
Rosada,  the  presidential  palace. 
The  taxi  is  moving  fast  (in 
Buenos  Aires,  they  all  do),  and  1 
catch  a  sudden  glimpse  oi  a  tiny 
crowd,  some  banners,  and  a 
cloud  of  smoke  drifting  through 
the  air. 

"Tear  gas,"  the  dri\er  an- 
nounces. "Roll  up  your  window." 

We  barrel  along  toward  the 
port,  passing  a  dark  green  beast 
lumbering  the  other  way  up  the 
avenue.  It  is  an  armored  truck 
topped  with  a  comically  tiny 
spout  tor  shooting  water  at  the 
ciehncuentcs.  I  ask  my  driver 
what  cause  has  brought  peaceful 
Argentina  back  to  the  brink  of 
civil  unrest. 

"Well,"  he  says,  meditating  for  a 
moment  while  cLitting  off  a  bus.  He 
looks  in  his  mirrtir — at  me. 

"What  day  of  the  week  is  it.'"  he 
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asks.  Thursday,  1  say.  "Well,"  he 
says,  "I  think  on  Thursday  it's  the 
teachers." 

The  shipping  agent  has  called:  af- 
ter three  days  my  motorcycle  has  at 
last  been  located  deep  within  a  ware- 
house. 1  pay  off  the  cabbie  and  fol- 
low a  dock  foreman  who  eventually 
and  with  great  fliuirish  presents  me 
with  a  Honda  chopper.  Unfortunate- 


ly, it  is  not  mine.  Mine  is  a 
BMW  dirt  bike.  It  takes  only  a 
few  more  hours  to  find  it  in  yet 
another  building  behind  some 
pallets  of  shrink-wrapped  VCRs. 
The  saddlebags  are  still  at- 
tached, which  astonishes  the 
foreman.  Like  every  Argentine  I 
have  met,  he  takes  his  country- 
men for  thieves.  Perhaps  my 
luck  is  due  only  to  the  poverty 
of  the  enclosed  possessions:  a 
sleeping  bag,  a  tent,  and  a  copy 
of  The  Motorcycle  Diaries,  a  road 
journal  written  long  ago  by  that 
disinherited  son  of  Argentina, 
Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara.  Before 
he  was  famous  as  Fidel  Castro's 
right-hand  man,  before  he  seed- 
ed revolutions  across  Latin 
America  and  appeared  on  a  mil 
lion  North  American  dorm- 
room  posters,  the  young  Che 
Guevara  had  set  off  to  see  the 
Americas  by  motorcycle.  It  was  Jan- 
uary 4,  1952,  exactly  forty-four  years 
ago;  he  was  just  twenty-three.  My 
plan  is  to  retrace  the  journey  de- 
scribed in  his  diary,  going  where  he 
went,  seeing  what  he  saw. 

Che  changed  Latin  America  be- 
cause this  trip  changed  him.  Depart- 
ing Buenos  Aires  an  aristocratic  rake. 
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le  returned  eight  months  later  a  rev- 
ilutionary.  His  new  credo  traveled 
v'ith  him,  first  to  Bolivia,  then 
juatemala,  and  eventually  Mexico, 
vhere  he  joined  forces  with  Fidel  Cas- 
ro.  By  the  time  Castro  overthrew  the 
Iluban  government  in  1959,  Che  was 
jnore  than  a  master  of  guer- 
illa warfare;  he  was  its  gu- 
u.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
/oung  men  and  women 
hen  followed  either  him 
)r  his  example.  They  he- 
sieged  Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Colombia,  Chile,  Argenti- 
.ia,  Nicaragua,  and  El  Sal- 
v'ador  with  cycle  after  cy- 
de  of  guerrilla  assaults,  each 
one  met  with  brutal  coun- 
termeasures  by  armies  uni- 
formed or  secret  and  the 
whole  process  descending 
into  the  generation-long 
bloodbath  that  was  Latin 
America  in  the  '60s,  '70s, 
and  '80s. 

Now,  but  for  the  clock- 
work motions  of  the  If-it's- 
Thursday-then-they-must- 
be-teachers  variety,  the 
left  has  gone  silent  across 
the  hemisphere,  its  old 
logic  short-circuited  by  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War,  its 
vocabulary  inadequate  to 
the  challenge  of  NAFTA, 
GATT,  and  MERCO- 
SUR, globalization,  priva- 
tization, liberalization. 
The  victory  of  free-market 
thinking  is  not  without 
benefits  or  without  costs. 
This  morning's  newspaper 
reports  above  the  fold  that 
stocks  on  the  Argetitine 
Bolsa  are  again  climbing; 
below  the  fold  an  intrepid 
reporter  has  solved  the 
mystery  of  Argentina's 
missing  cats.  As  a  rather 
gory  photo  shows,  the 
children  of  the  new  shantytowns  are 
roasting  them  for  dinner. 

Fertile  ground  for  new  revolution- 
aries once,  but  now  the  ground  seems 
tired  and  produces  only  old  ones: 
Che  himself,  missing  for  almost  thir- 
ty years,  has  reportedly  been  tniced 
to  a  small  town  in  rural  Bolivia.  Back 
in  1967  he  was  killed  there  leading  a 


dismal  guerrilla  column  and  then 
stuffed  into  an  anonymous  grave 
sometime  before  dawn.  Now,  spurred 
by  the  confession  of  a  military  officer, 
a  team  of  Argentine  forensic  experts 
has  descended  on  Bolivia,  trailed  by 
some  sixty  journalists  from  all  over 


1  could  ride  to  Bolivia  right  now 
and  be  there  before  his  bones  are  di- 
vided among  the  wolves,  hut  1  have 
arranged  this  trek  not  merely  to  see 
Che's  body;  1  would  understand 
something  of  his  soul  as  well.  And  so 
1  must  approach  Bolivia  as  he  did, 
via  Patagonia,  Chile,  and 
Peru.  By  the  time  1  reach 
him,  he  may  be  gone. 

1  repack  the  saddlebags 
and  kick  the  motorcycle 
to  life.  1  turn  left  or  right 
at  random  and  throw  the 
bike  from  side  to  side  on 
the  straightaways,  re- 
learning  its  balance.  Af- 
ter a  while  1  look  up  and 
see  1  am  in  La  Boca,  the 
Brooklyn  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Tough,  working- 
class  Italians  live  here, 
guarded  against  outsiders, 
believing  only  in  the  in- 
vincibility of  the  Boca 
soccer  team  and  the  di- 
vinity of  Eva  Duarte  de 
Peron,  she  of  haute  cou- 
ture and  Andrew  Lloyd 
Webber.  She,  too,  has 
been  exhumed  a  time  or 
two,  but  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  tamper  with  old 
myths.  Someone  has 
spray-painted  a  message 
on  the  corrugated  fencing 
of  a  construction  sight: 
MADONNA  PUTA. 
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'  worlLl. 
in  has 


Che's  imminent  exhuma- 
parked  an  absurd,  nec- 
rophiliac  dispute:  the  Argentines 
want  bis  body  brought  here  as  a  .sym- 
bol of  reconciliation  with  their  lost 
.son;  the  Cubans  want  Saint  Che  tak- 
en to  Havana  to  breathe  life  into  the 
dying  revolution;  the  Bolivians  vi/ant 
to  keep  him  for  the  tourist  revenues. 


I  iHPARTlNG  BUENOS  AIRES, 
JANUARY  6 

iTm.  t  noon,  229  miles 
outside  of  Buenos  Aires, 
I  run  the  tank  dry  and 
coast  to  a  stop  at  a  blank 
spot  on  the  map  of  the 
empty,  flat  pampas.  Trees 
here  are  a  sign  of  man,  so 
1  walk  toward  a  distant 
clump  and  find  a  tattered 
shack,  careful  to  clap  loudly,  twice, 
as  1  approach.  This  is  a  gaucho 
greeting:  on  the  enormous  plain, 
being  close  enough  to  knock  is  con- 
sidered rude.  After  a  few  minutes  a 
sleepy,  shirtless  cowboy  emerges, 
scratching  himself  and  offering 
greetings  in  archaic,  formal  Span- 
ish. We  spend  ten  minutes  ex- 
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chanyiiij^  [pleasantries  at  pistnl 
ran^c  before  he  leads  me  to  another 
shed  ill  hack,  pushes  aside  cnoiij^h 
tackle  to  outfit  a  ca\'alry  regiment, 
and  begins  sucking  mouthfuls  of 
gasoline  from  the  tank  of  his  Fiird 
Falcon.  Sputtering  away  t)n  this 
mixture  of  fuel  and  spit  I  am  able  to 
reach  Miramar  at  sunset. 

in  1952,  Che  stt)pped  here  to  say 
good-bye  to  the  life  he  was  leav- 
ing— the  relatives,  friends,  and 
most  of  all  his  beautiful  girlfriend, 
Maria  del  Carmen  "Chichina"  Fer- 
reyra,  an  heiress  from  one  of  the 
most  prominent  families  in  Cordo- 
ba. Miramar  was  then  an  exclusive 
resitrt  of  the  rich,  a  white  city  on 
the  South  Atlantic  coast  where 
people  from  "good  family"  idled 
away  the  summer  in  quiet  splendor. 
Che  spent  eight  days  here,  much  of 
it  necking  with  Chichina  in  her 
family's  car.  "[Iln  the  great  belly  of 
the  Buick,"  he  wrote  with  evident 
irony,  "the  bourgeois  side  of  my 
universe  was  still  under  ct)nstruc- 
tion." 

But  Chichina  dtiesn't  come  to 
Miramar  much  anymore.  As  with 
the  rest  of  Argentina,  an  impover- 
ished but  striving  middle  class  has 
taken  over,  thronging  the  white 
city  with  blaring  radios  and  surf- 
boards and  stripping  away  the  old 
elegance.  To  see  her  1  must  ride 
north,  to  Cordoba. 

1  find  her  waiting  for  me  on  the 
steps  of  Cordoba's  cathedral;  she  is  in 
her  sixties  now  and  strikingly  beauti- 
ful. For  four  hours  she  strides  pur- 
posefully through  her  city,  showing 
me  old  churches,  interesting  book- 
stores, chic  cafes,  art  galleries,  houses 
of  the  nobility,  squares  with  elegant 
fountains,  and  plazas.  She  talks 
charmingly  about  religious  art,  the 
latest  news  from  Washington,  her  life 
during  the  Dirty  War,  the  cult  of  Evi- 
ta  Peron,  economic  globalization,  the 
fate  of  Africa,  the  Internet,  Cuba's 
health-care  system,  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, the  publishing  industry,  race  re- 
lations in  Peru — everything  but 
Ernesti)  Guevara.  She  is  unwilling  to 
become  a  footnote  to  his  story.  I  pry, 
though,  and  by  the  time  we  step  into 
an  old  courtyard  at  the  law  school,  a 
well-preserved  gem  of  colonial  archi- 
tecture, 1  ha\'e  clearly  worn  out  her 


courtesy.  She  begins  to  fume,  arid  1 
can  see  that  the  tour  is  over. 

We  turn  to  leave  and  her  step  fal- 
ters. Behind  us,  unseen  as  we  walked 
in,  is  a  huge  portrait  of  Che,  his 
scowling  visage  topped  by  the  famil- 
iar red-starred  beret.  The  students  at 
the  law  school  have  been  protesting 
something;  it  isn't  clear  what. 
VENCEREMOS,  the  poster  shouts — 
"We  will  win!" 

Chichina  stares  for  a  moment  at 
the  face  she  once  kissed,  a  myth  she 
has  been  fleeing  across  a  lifetime. 
She  mutters  something  so  quiet  that 
1  have  to  lean  forward  to  hear  her: 
"It's  just  an  icon  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  him,"  she  says.  She  walks  be- 
neath the  poster  and  into  the  dark 
passage  that  leads  to  the  street. 
"They  don't  even  know  wlm  he  was." 


SAN  MARTIN  DE  LOS  ANDES, 
ARGENTINA,  FEBRUARY  4 
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><oming  out  of  a  Patagonian  rain- 
storm into  the  lakeside  town  of  San 
Martin,  I  have  to  thaw  my  fingers 
over  a  coffee-shop  cortardo  before  I 
can  even  flip  through  the  local 
phone  hook,  looking  for  a  name  that 
d(^esn't  exist. 

Che's  diary  mentions  staying  out- 
side San  Martin  with  a  family  of 
"very  welcoming  Germans"  named 
Von  Putnamer.  The  name  isn't  listed 
here  or  in  nearby  towns.  No  doubt 
time  will  have  wiped  away  much  of 
Che's  trail. 

The  waiter  sees  me  closing  the 
book  and  asks  who  I  am  k)oking  ior. 
I  give  him  the  name. 

"Puttkamer,"  he  ci)rrects.  "25250, 
I  think." 

Oscar  Von  Puttkamer  answers  the 
phone  on  the  hrst  ring.  "How  soon 
can  yt)u  come  over.'"  he  says.  "I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it." 

The  Von  Puttkamers  were  Prus- 
sian nobility  in  previous  genera- 
tit)ns,  and  the  estancia  that  Che 
mentioned  was  a  suitably  huge 
ranch  where  dozens  of  poorly  paid 
pcunes  labored  to  enrich  the  own- 
ers. Time,  hyperinflation,  and  polit- 
ical chaos  have  changed  things 
somewhat,  and  Oscar  nt)w  lives  on 
just  a  fraction  of  the  old  land,  in  a 
small,  sturdy  house  that  he  built 
with  his  own  hands.  He  has  only 


two  peones — both   of  them   an-  k 
cient — who  later  admit  to  me  pri- 
vately that  their  boss  is  a  fair  man. 

"1  was  only  one  or  two  when  he 
was  here,"  Oscar  says,  sitting  me 
down  in  front  of  a  big  plate  of  food. 
He  doesn't  remember  anything 
about  the  visit,  naturally,  but  five 
years  ago  a  friend  tt)ld  him  of  Che's 
diary  and  the  entry  mentioning  the 
"Von  Putnamers."  1  show  him  a  pas 
sage  that  even  mentions  "one  of  the 
owner's  sons"  who  found  the  filthy 
and  famished  traveler  "a  bit  odd." 

"Just  think,"  Oscar  says  with  a 
great  belly  laugh,  "Che  Guevara 
probably  looked  into  my  crib!" 

"Of  course,"  he  says,  the  smile  dy- 
ing on  his  face,  "1  hate  everything 
that  son  of  a  bitch  did  to  us." 

Oscar  begins  ticking  off  the  "Gue 
varist"  guerrilla  groups  that  began  to 
appear  in  Argentina  as  early  as  1961. 
The  Uturunco,  the  Revolutionary 
Popular  Army,  the  Montoneros — no 
matter  how  many  times  the  army 
wiped  out  one  cell  another  appeared, 
until  bombs  were  roaring  in  the  cities 
and  policemen  were  gunned  down 
routinely  on  street  comers.  Like  most 
of  the  Argentines  I've  met,  Oscar  re- 
members this  public  madness  better 
than  the  silent  terror  that  followed 
the  military  coup  of  1976,  when  se- 
cret death  squads  killed  more  than 
10,000  Argentines.  The  great  majori- 
ty of  the  killing  was  done  by  the 
right,  not  the  left,  but  Oscar  can't 
help  blaming  Che. 

"He  provoked  the  greatest  nation- 
al conflict  in  our  history,"  Oscar  says. 
"Look  at  us  now,"  he  adds,  a  remark 
explained  only  by  his  sad  tone. 

When  the  young  Guevara  peered 
into  Oscar's  crib,  revolution  could 
not  have  been  further  from  his  mind. 
"Maybe  one  day  when  I'm  tired  of 
wandering,  I'll  come  back  to  Ar- 
gentina and  settle  in  the  Andean 
lakes,"  he  wrote.  He  fantasized  about 
commuting  to  his  future  medical 
practice  in  a  helicopter.  He  wrote  a 
self-mocking  sketch  of  the  peones  ris- 
ing for  work  in  the  early  morning 
while  he  indolently  sips  his  tea  and 
spends  the  day  trt)ut  fishing. 

Later,  rod  in  hand,  1  wade  into  the 
same  river  below  the  estancia  that 
Che  fished  in.  One  by  one  the  trout 
slip  from  their  hidden  lies  beneath 
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he  willow  branches  and  hook  them- 
elves.  I  make  a  fire  and  eat  under 
he  stars. 
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cross  the  Andes  on  a  dirt  road  in 
he  rain,  clear  custonns,  and  push  on 
oward  the  Carretera  Austral,  the 
mly  north-south  road  in  these  re- 

i'|inote  parts.  This  road  is  somewhat 
amous  in  Chile:   it  was  pushed 

III  hrough  the  deep  forests  of  the  south 
fiUegedly  on  the  personal  orders  of 

'Ijjeneral  Augusto  Pinochet  and  is 

!|j;onstantly  cited  as  an  example  of  his 
^ood  works.  Having  overthrown 
hile's  elected  president,  Salvador 
jMlende,  in  1973,  killed  3,000  of  his 
iDwn  citizens,  and  ruled  Chile  despot- 
xally  for  seventeen  years,  the  Gen- 
eral needs  all  the  credit  he  can  get,  1 
suppose.  Unfortunately,  the  road 
proves  to  be  the  exact  same  mixture 
'of  mud  and  gravel  as  the  roads  that 
civilian  governments  build  in  South 
America.  The  only  difference  is  that 
on  the  Carretera  Austral,  the  bridges 
iare  named  after  military  officers  mar- 
tyred at  the  hands  of  leftist  guerril- 
las. Since  the  guerrillas  were  few  and 
inept  during  Pinochet's  rule,  there 
are  actually  more  bridges  than  offi- 
cers, and  thus  even  sergeants  and  a 
few  privates  end  up  honored. 

I'm  busy  composing  a  metaphor 
about  Chile  as  a  land  of  holes  in  the 
ground,  of  anonymous  graves  and 
buried  secrets,  when  1  strike  an  actual 
hole  in  the  General's  road,  fly  first 
left  and  then  right,  and  finally  shoot 
sideways  into  the  bush  at  thirty  miles 
an  hour,  shattering  the  windscreen, 
snapping  off  various  bits  and  pieces 
of  the  motorcycle,  and  cracking  a  rib. 
Lying  on  the  ground  in  the  rain 
with  the  motorcycle  on  top  of  me,  I 
hear  a  truck  drive  by.  Five  minutes 
later  it  comes  slowly  beeping  back- 
ward down  the  road  and  stops.  The 
driver  ties  a  rope  to  the  back  of  the 
truck,  pulls  the  bike  up  the  embank- 
ment, and  we  bang  on  various  bent 
pieces  with  hammers  until  he  has  to 
hurry  off.  1  stand  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  in  the  rain,  in  the  emptiest 
quarter  of  South  America,  surround- 
ed by  my  broken  and  muddy  posses- 
sions. Che  had  crashed  thirteen 
times  by  this  point,  but  this  knowl- 
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edge  is  i)f  no  cointort.  1  [Tess  rhe 
starter  button  and  the  bike  comes 
back  to  lite.  I  no  on. 
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.tter  .1  tew  days  the  pain  in  my 
side  has  grown  unbearable,  and  1  am 
given  shelter  by  an  American  mil- 
lionaire. For  his  past  sins  as  head  ot 
a  retail-clothing  empire,  he  has  pur- 
chased an  indulgence  in  the  torm  ot 
700,000  acres  oi'  precious  old- 
growth  forest.  The  millionaire  is  go- 
ing to  gi\e  this  land  back  to  Chile 
as  a  national  park,  preserving  it  for- 
ever trom  the  clear-cutting  on 
which  Santiago  now  depends  for 
hard  currency.  For  three  days  I  recu- 
perate in  his  ccMiipound  at  the  end 
ot  an  isolated  tjord,  surrt)unded  by 
trackless  wilderness.  The  buildings 
were  made  by  local  craftsmen,  using 
local  wood  and  local  techniques. 
There  are  no  phones  or  faxes,  and 
everything  is  heated  with  wood 
stoves.  The  food  is  grown  in  a  vast 
garden;  the  shellfish,  taken  from  the 
fjord  by  area  skin  divers.  The  mil- 
lionaire wears  a  sweater  that  was 
woven  in  the  village  across  the 
fjord.  For  all  this  he  pays  handsome- 
ly— a  way  ot  assuring  that  the  in- 
digenous people  can  remain  here, 
doing  v\hat  they  ha\e  always  done. 
It  is  a  torm  ot  modern  lettism,  top- 
down,  money-dri\'en,  and  entirely 
post-politics.  The  millionaire  refers 
to  this  arrangement  as  "deep  ecolo- 
gy." The  locals  call  it  a  miracle. 

On  my  last  night  there  some  boats 
arrive  bearing  tolk  musicians  trom  all 
over  southern  Chile,  nearly  one 
hundred  oi  them,  the  tinest  and  most 
traditional  players  in  the  land,  all 
lured  here  with  healthy  paychecks  to 
put  on  a  grand  concert  m  the  air- 
plane hangar.  The  audience  consists 
ot  myselt,  the  millionaire,  his  wife, 
and  a  few  local  boys  who  wander  in, 
drawn  by  the  thrumming  ot  the  gen- 
erator in  the  darkness.  At  one  point 
the  millionaire  stands  up  and  gi\es  a 
short  and  thoughtful  speech  in  heav- 
ily accented  Spanish  on  global  eco- 
nttmics.  He  stumbles  a  bit  pronounc- 
ing i)\(>U(icuhiiri::aci('m . 

The  next  morning  1  sail  down  the 
tjord  on  a  hshing  smack  with  twenty 
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ot  the  musicians,  wondering  v\hether 
Che  would  be  an  environmentalist 
bv  now.  When  we  are  t:)ut  of  sight  ot 
the  compound,  some  of  the  players 
put  on  tiny  headphones  and  start  lis- 
tening to  rap  music.  They  all  say 
that  the  millionaire — whom  they 
call  patron,  or  boss — is  a  wonderful 
man,  the  very  best. 

But  still,  one  guitarist  says  as  we 
lurch  up  the  fjord  on  thick  seas,  he  is 
being  very  stubborn  about  not  buy- 
ing a  satellite  dish  and  some  TV  sets. 
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We  aren't  all  thai  broke,  hut  explorers 

of  our  stature  would  rather  die  than  pay 

for  the  bourgeois  comfort  of  a  hostel. 

— From  Che's  letter  to  his  mother, 

July  6,  1952 

xA.t  last,  a  hero  1  can  believe  in. 
The  young  Che  is  a  brilliant 
moocher,  and  in  Chuquicamata  I 
employ  a  routine  he  proudly  de- 
scribes in  his  diary  tor  getting  tree 
food  and  drink.  I  talk  my  way  into 
the  local  tire  station,  and  soon  1  am 
entertaining  the  caretaker  with  sto- 
ries of  my  world  travels.  Naturally, 
he  provides  a  glass  of  Chilean  red  to 
accompany  such  talk,  but  I  steadfast- 
ly refuse  to  touch  it  until  he  grows 
insulted.  "Well,"  1  say,  repeating 
Che's  line,  "no  ottense,  but  in  my 
country  we're  not  used  to  drinking 
without  some  tood  to  wash  it  down." 

In  no  time  at  all  the  caretaker  has 
whipped  up  a  vast  meal.  And  he 
throws  in  a  free  bed  for  the  night. 
How  well  Che  knew  how  to  lead 
men. 

In  the  morning  1  stand,  slightly 
hungover,  at  the  lip  ot  the 
Chuquicamata  copper  mine.  It  is  an 
astoundingly  large  hole  in  the 
desert,  two  miles  long  and  a  mile 
and  a  halt  wide,  all  ot  it  dug  out  by 
the  10,000  men  who  have  labored 
here  over  the  course  ot  the  century. 
The  pit  has  hardly  changed  since 
1952  —  it  was  the  largest  open-pit 
mine  in  the  world  then,  and  still 
is — but  the  political  terrain  has 
shitted  back  and  forth  around  it. 
When  Che  stood  here  the  mine  be- 
longed to  Anaconda,  the  Montana 
copper  giant.  The  miners  were  paid 
a  dismal  wage  and  lix'ed  in  dismal 


conditiiMis:  collapsing  shacks,  n. 
health  care.  In  1964  the  mine  wa 
partly  nationalized,  and  not  by  ; 
Marxist  like  Salvador  AUende  bui 
by  President  Eduardo  Frei,  a  conser- 
vative. In  his  turn,  AUende  expand- 
ed  state  ci)ntrol  and  gave  the  miner; 
a  social  ct)ntract  unprecedented  ir 
Latin  America:  housing  allowances 
a  subsidized  canteen,  free  medica 
care,  and  guaranteed  employment 
Even  the  country's  laissez-faire  dic- 
tator. General  Pinochet,  was  carefu 
to  preserve  this  public  ownership  o 
the  means  ot  production,  which  i' 
why  some  Chileans  called  his  eco 
nomic  policy  "right-wing  socialism." 

Now  President  Frei — that  is,  th<. 
son  ot  the  earlier  President  Frei — i 
talking  about  "efticiency"  and  "new 
times"  for  Chile,  which  the  miner 
interpret  to  mean  selling  the  mint 
back  to  the  gringos.  The  men  Cht 
called  the  "blond,  efticient,  arrogan 
managers"  are  already  back  in  th( 
desert:  Australian,  South  African 
and  American  firms  are  operating  ; 
new,  highly  automated  mine  not  fa: 
triMii  here. 

At  the  lip  ot  the  pit,  I  approach  thf 
only  miner  in  sight,  a  short  fellow  ir 
a  dusty  orange  jumpsuit  and  a  bluf 
hard  hat.  He  is  staring  at  a  suitcase  ai 
his  teet  trom  which  two  wires  run  to  i 
disk  resembling  an  upside-down  din 
ner  plate.  "He  pe  ese,"  he  says:  GPS 
the  Global  Positioning  System.  Ht 
works  for  the  mine's  surveying  office 
which  tracks  on  a  daily  basis  the  con- 
stantly changing  shape  ot  the  hole 
He  is  testing  the  new  GPS  system 
and  it  it  works  the  surveying  offict 
will  be  reduced  trom  ten  men  to  five 
"They  will  find  a  job  for  me  some- 
where else,"  he  says,  probably  with 
one  ot  the  private  subcontractors  tht 
mine  is  relying  on  more  and  more  tc 
cut  costs.  The  miners  are  keenb 
aware  of  the  ground  shitting  unde: 
their  feet.  This  fellow  looks  over  thi. 
hole  and  discourses  on  globalization 
added-value  production,  and  thi 
price  of  Indonesian  copper. 

There  is  a  great  cloud  ot  dust  ove: 
the  digging  operations  to  the  left 
which  are  close  to  some  building 
that  he  points  out.  "E/  pueblo  Amen 
aim  I,"  he  says.  The  American  town 
It  is  the  former  residence  ot  thi 
Anact)nda  engineers,  a  village  o 


ne  New  England-style  clapboard 
ouses.  The  digging,  he  notes,  must 
bllow  the  copper  vein  wherever  it 
oes,  and  right  now  that  is  toward 
he  American  town.  It  will  take 
ears  to  cover  the  last  few  hundred 
ards,  according  to  the  surveyors' 
alculations,  but  eventually  the  iron 
ule  of  profit  means  that  the  copper 
aust  be  taken  out  and  the  town 
aust  fall. 

"In  2005,"  the  miner  says,  "pfft." 
\nd  he  undercuts  the  clapboard  vil- 
age  with  a  sudden  slice  of  his  hand. 
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our  after  hour  I  follow  smooth 
)lacktop  through  the  desert,  a  waste- 
and  interrupted  only  by  the  occa- 
ional  roadside  whorehouse  or  the 
listant  ruins  of  old  mining  camps.  1 
eave  the  pavement  twice  to  bounce 
Dver  the  packed  soil  and  investigate 
:hese  wrecks.  The  first  is  a  small 
:own  of  collapsing  huts  surrounded 
oy  barbed  wire,  and  my  engine  rous- 
es the  caretaker  from  a  drunken 
clumber.  This  place,  he  explains,  was 
1  concentration  camp  during  the 
1970s,  and  one  can  still  find  graffiti 
left  on  the  barracks  walls  by  impris- 
oned AUende  aides. 

The  other  ruin  proves  to  be  a 
lonely  cemetery.  A  sign  identifies  it 
as  the  Rica  Aventura  nitrate  mine. 
Rich  Adventure:  the  name  rings  a 
bell,  and  digging  in  Guevara's  diary 
1  find  a  brief  note  that  he  spent  a 
couple  of  nights  here,  observing 
some  of  the  same  miners  now  buried 
in  front  of  me.  Since  even  plastic 
flowers  wilt  in  this  heat,  the  tombs 
are  decorated  only  with  scraps  of 
iron — wreaths  made  from  barrel 
hoops,  metal  flowers  blooming  with 
rust,  vines  of  barbed  wire.  The 
whole  boneyard  rattles  in  the  wind 
like  an  untuned  orchestra. 

Back  on  the  road,  three  more 
hours  of  emptiness  and  then  what 
seems  at  first  a  mirage:  a  lone  figure 
walking  by  the  side  of  the  road  in  a 
dust  storm.  But  he  is  real:  a  sun- 
burned madman  patrolling  the 
desert  with  ten  liters  of  water  in  his 
backpack.  For  twenty  minutes  1 
tape-record  him  babbling  about 
Masonic  conspiracies,  the  secret 
languages  of  mountains  and  trees, 


and  other  nonsense.  1  give  him 
some  bread. 

"In  Chile,  there  are  only  two  kinds 
oi  people,"  he  says  by  way  ot  thanks. 
"The  innocent  and  the  living." 


I 
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wake  up  late  and  hungry,  find 
some  carryout,  and  as  I'm  walking 
back  to  my  hotel  I  pass  in  front  of 
the  Palestinian  Consulate.  A  pair  of 
pudgy  policemen  jump  out  ot  the 
bushes  and  demand  that  1  surrender 
the  dangerous  parcel  bomb  I'm  car- 


rying. They  argue  about  who  should 
open  it  and  settle  on  me.  1  untie  the 
ominous  string,  unwrap  the  suspi- 
cious brown  paper,  and  open  the  dis- 
turbing cardboard  box.  We  all  look 
at  the  three  empanadas  inside.  "One 
chicken,  two  beef,"  1  say. 

But  1  am  grateful  for  their  care. 
There  are  two  guerrilla  groups  in  Pe- 
ru, and  both  ot  them  mix  bombs  with 
diplomats.  The  more  deadly  of  the 
two  is  the  infamous  Shining  Path, 
unique  among  Latin  guerrillas  in  that 
it  despises  Che  as  just  another  "revi- 
sionist dog"  like  Fidel  Castro  or 
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Leonid  Bro:line\'.  The  Shining  Patli 
are  Maoists,  cold  killers  who  use  ma- 
chetes in  highland  villaj,'es  and  car 
homhs  in  urban  areas.  Their  rivals, 
the  MRTA,  are  a  more  traditional 
group — what  the  academics  call 
"Guevarist"  in  orientation.  They  wor- 
ship Cuba  and  try  to  kill  mostly  sol- 
diers and  policemen.  It  is  the  MRTA, 
ot  course,  who  will  in  a  tew  months 
take  more  than  400  hostages  during  a 
party  at  the  Japanese  ambassador's 
residence.  Such  sieges  were  once 
standard  in  Latin  America  and  often 
were  followed  by  terrifying  massacres 
(at  the  Colombian  Palace  of  Justice, 
1985)  or  large  ransoms  (at  the  Nica- 
raguan  National  Palace,  1978).  Yet 
the  party  raid  will  be  different  from 
the  moment  MRTA  guerrillas  slip  in- 
side disguised  as  waiters  carrying 
canapes.  The  inevitable  commando 
assault  will  follow  a  truly  postmodern 
siege  in  which  the  guerrillas  watch 
soap  operas  and  release  statements 
via  their  Web  page  while  the 
hostages  hold  selt-improvement 
seminars  on  topics  such  as  the  bene- 
fits of  kidnapping  insurance.  A  poll- 
ster— himself  a  captive — will  be  al- 
lowed to  survey  his  fellow  hostages 
and  publish  the  results:  surprisingly, 
only  87  percent  of  those  held  on  the 
first  fJoor  will  feel  that  security  at 
the  party  was  "inadequate."  In  the 
end,  the  inept  guerrillas  will  be  play- 
ing a  game  of  indoor  soccer  when 
Peruvian  commandos  finally  burst  in 
and  kill  them  all. 

No  wonder  they  still  can't  locate 
Che's  body  in  the  Bolivian  mud. 
Perhaps  he  is  too  embarrassed  to  be 
found. 
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ride  up  the  Avenida  de  Garcilaso 
de  la  Vega  into  the  city's  choked  and 
choking  center.  Weaving  among  the 
stalled  traffic,  I  slip  past  the  collectivo 
taxis  and  their  "cJoor  boys"  shouting 
destinations;  past  the  inevitable 
Volkswagen  Beetles  spewing  black 
smoke,  the  inescapable  taste  of  Lima; 
past  the  teenage  soldiers  with  Galil 
rifles  cKniding  the  sidewalks  around 
important  buildings;  past  the  vendors 
who  flood  the  intersections  selling 
lottery  tickets,  cigarettes,  gum,  wind- 
shield wipers  (1  no  longer  have  a 


windshield  to  wipe),  key  chains,  old 
magazines,  statuettes  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  soccer  balls. 

In  1952  Lima  was  still  the  "city  of 
the  viceroys,"  as  Che  called  it.  The 
old  city  center  was  Spanish  in  ap- 
pearance and  manner,  "the  perfect 
example  i>f  a  Peru  which  has  never 
emerged  from  its  feudal,  coKmial 
state.  It  is  still  waiting  for  the  blood 
of  a  truly  liberating  revolution." 

The  R  word  at  last.  Che  believed 
that  a  revolution  wt)uld  be  "truly 
liberating,"  but  I  can't  say  that  the 
bloodshed  so  far  has  done  Peru  any 
good.  The  old  Lima  has  indeed  been 
replaced,  but  by  a  new  order  that 
swings  into  view  once  I  pass  the 
presidential  palace  and  ride  up  onto 
the  bridge  over  the  filthy  Rio  Ri- 
mac:  shanty  towns  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see.  They  are  filled  with  the 
poor  who  have  been  driven  from 
their  old  lives  by  innumerable  revo- 
lutionaries, by  drug  traffickers,  by 
army  massacres,  by  the  globalization 
of  agriculture  and  the  lure  of  city 
lights.  For  forty  years  they  have 
flooded  down  from  the  hills,  an 
army  of  peasant  millions,  surround- 
ing Che's  city  of  viceroys  with  a  belt 
of  shabby  homes,  each  wave  of  mi- 
grants climbing  higher  up  the  stony 
hills  until  the  old  Lima  lives  sur- 
rounded by  the  sullen  gaze  of  its 
mestizo  bastards. 

Navigating  these  "New  Towns"  is 
impossible  for  a  stranger.  There  are 
few  landmarks  and  fewer  street  signs, 
so  I  follow  vague  instructions  like  "go 
past  the  tower"  and  "left  in  five  min- 
utes" and  "look  for  the  restaurant" 
until,  after  half  an  hour  o(  circling,  1 
find  the  leper  colony.  The  gate  is 
open  and  1  drive  straight  in,  kill  the 
engine,  dismount,  and  am  immedi- 
ately overwhelmed  by  children. 

Their  questions,  in  order: 

"Is  it  true  in  your  country  you  can 
rent  Nintendo  games?" 

"What  kind  of  cargo  do  you  carry?" 

"Is  America  the  last  country?" 

"Would  you  like  tt)  see  where  Che 
Guevara  lived?" 

Before  Che  ever  conceived  of 
world  revolution,  he  believed  in  the 
untouchables.  In  medical  school  he 
developed  an  interest  in  leprosy,  and 
in  Peru  he  visited  three  leper 
colonies,  including  this  one.  In  those 
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days  the  lepers  were  forced  to  li\ 
here.  Nt>w,  although  the  walls  n 
main,  the  gate  is  open  and  the  on! 
lepers  still  living  here  are  the  twent 
or  so  who  chose  to  stay.  They  gi 
medical  care,  some  food,  and  cruJ 
houses  that  are  nonetheless  far  supi 
rior  to  the  shanties  outside  the  walL, 

Che  noted  that  one  of  the  mo: 
powerful  treatments  for  leprosy  was 
firm  handshake:  when  he  sat  wit 
the  lepers,  took  their  hands  conf 
dently,  played  soccer  and  ate  wit 
them,  they  saw  that  he  had  no  fen 
"This  may  seem  pointless  bravado 
Che  wrote  to  his  father,  "but  th 
psychological  benefit  to  these  poc 
people — usually  treated  like  am 
mals — of  being  treated  as  normal  hi 
man  beings  is  incalculable  . . ." 

I'm  no  Che.  The  first  adult  I  met 
is  named  Serafino,  and  when  w 
shake  hands  1  blanch  visibly  at  h 
thumbless  grip.  Like  many  leper: 
Serafino  has  a  slightly  "crazy"  e 
pression,  the  result  of  nerve  deger 
eration  in  his  face.  Even  in  Che 
day  there  were  medicines  to  arre: 
the  disease,  but  poverty  is  its  ow 
illness,  and  Serafino  grew  up  ur 
treated.  Born  sometime  in  th 
1950s — he  doesn't  know  when — h 
was  exiled  to  his  first  leper  colon 
in  1967. 

Serafino  raises  fighting  cocks  an 
corn  and  Chinese  onions,  all  c 
which  he  shows  me.  He  wasn't  her 
in  1952,  of  course,  but  Che  is  a  va^ 
myth  in  Latin  America,  and  lepei 
have  their  own  channels  oi  commi 
nication.  While  irrigating  his  corr 
Serafino  tells  me  that  Che  "live 
here  for  about  two  or  three  month 
In  the  daytime  he  worked  in  th 
laboratory  inventing  new  treat 
ments,  and  at  night  he  went  int 
the  city  and  organized  his  groups 
Eventually,  Serafino  explains,  Ch 
launched  his  world  revolution  in  Pc 
ru,  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  fie 
to  his  death  in  Btilivia. 

Every  detail  of  this  story  i 
wrong — Che  was  here  a  couple  i 
weeks,  he  spent  his  days  touring  mi 
seums,  he  wasn't  a  guerrilla  ther 
and  he  never  fought  in  Peru — but  i 
the  minds  of  Serafino  and  millions  c 
the  dispossessed  the  story  is  entirel 
true.  Across  the  continent  there  av 
;i  hundred  such  tales,  ;tnd  the  pt)ii 
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always  as  powerful  as  it  is  simple: 
;he  lived  and  died  for  us. 
Serafino  shows  me  the  little  hlue 
lack  where  Che  supposedly  lived, 
"here  was  a  photo  of  him  on  the 
Wj'all  inside  for  many  years,  hut  they 
ad  to  take  it  down  in  the  1970s, 
es,  1  say  sympathetically,  it  wasn't 
Wi  afe  to  keep  a  photo  of  Che  during 
351  hose  reactionary  times. 
'itl|    "No,"  Serafino  says,  "they  had  to 
■aint  the  place." 
On  the  way  back  to  my  motorbike 
notice,  gleaming  up  on  a  hillside  in 
leon  splendor,  a  statue  of  Jesus  look- 
ng  down  upon  the  city. 


LIMA  TO  CUZCO,  PERU, 
MARCH  31-APRlL  9 


;et.l_ip 


p  into  the  Andes,  the  poison  of 

ivf^ima  dropping  behind  as  1  climb 
rom  sea  level  to  8,000  feet  in  ninety 
minutes  and  then  stop  at  a  police 
?ost  to  adjust  my  wheezing  carhure- 
:or.  The  policemen  ask  about  the 
Dike,  about  where  1  have  been  and 

:sljWhere  1  am  going.  They  talk  about 

low  nice  it  would  he  to  drive  a  mo- 

orcycle  across  America  one  day,  and 

nod,  hating  these  moments.  We  all 

!cnow  that  they  will  live  in  these 

i)|:old  mountains  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Only  a  few  nations  are  allowed 
to  dream. 

Climbing  another  hour  I  top  the 
road  at  15,400  feet  and  enter  the 

ijrugged  altiplano  that  will  carry  me 
down  the  spine  of  the  Andes  and  in- 
to Bolivia.  Days  crawl  by  in  a  series 
of  miserable  and  precious  moments: 
driving  through  a  snowstorm  with- 
out gloves,  fording  seven  rivers  in  a 
single  day,  a  "highway"  that  loses  its 
pavement  and  eventually  its  sanity 
in  ever  narrower  twists,  a  landslide 
that  erases  the  road  from  a  cliff  face 
for  thirty-six  hours,  a  band  of  peas- 
ant pilgrims  who  take  me  for  a  priest 
and  begin  kissing  my  hands  (having 
lost  my  modesty  a  thousand  miles 
back,  1  bless  them  gladly  and  send 
them  on  their  way),  soldiers  looking 
for  "a  few  bandits"  just  ahead,  peas- 
ant dancers  in  blue-eyed  masks  re- 
enacting  the  Conquest  for  fifty 
drunken  Indians  and  one  suddenly 
nervous  blue-eyed  boy,  and  always 
the  precious  gasoline  spooned  into 
my  dry  tank  with  coffee  cans. 


Ten  days  later  1  touch  pavement 
again  in  Cuzco.  Che  wrote  pages 
about  the  "impalpable  dust  of  other 
ages  that  covers"  the  city,  but  now 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas  is  a 
tourist  trap.  Suddenly  1  am  surround- 
ed by  Gore-Tex,  guitar-playing  hip- 
pies, and  beautiful  French-Canadian 
girls.  I  have  a  kind  of  nervous  break- 
down while  eating  pizza  in  a  500- 
year-old  palace  and  have  to  lie  down 
for  a  day.  Possibly  this  is  altitude 
sickness. 


T. 
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his  place  is  crawling  with  guer- 
rillas, but  they've  all  retired.  1  spend 
a  morning  in  the  office  of  a  munici- 
pal bureaucrat  who  admits  vaguely 
to  having  been  "in  the  movement" 
during  the  1960s.  At  one  point  he 
stands  behind  his  desk,  thundering 
out  memorized  sections  of  Che's  fa- 
mous 1961  speech  in  Uruguay. 

"He  was  a  symbol,"  the  man  says, 
slumping  into  his  chair  again  to 
catch  the  breath  he  has  lost  over 
the  last  thirty  years,  "a  symbol  of  a 
new  type  of  leader,  of  a  new  era.  He 
wasn't  a  bureaucrat  or  a  union 
leader  or  a  politician" — three  terms 
that  could  describe  this  man  him- 
self— "but  a  romantic  type.  He 
crossed  from  country  to  country, 
traveling  by  foot  or  horse  or  motor- 
cycle like  you,  getting  to  know  all 
of  Latin  America." 

In  a  coffee  shop,  another  aged 
guerrilla  tells  me  about  training  un- 
der Che  in  Cuba  in  1961.  He  flips 
over  the  syllabus  of  the  economics 
course  he  now  teaches  and  drav/s  a 
crude  sketch  of  Latin  Amer.ca. 
Working  fast,  he  begins  filling  the 
map  with  the  span  of  guerrilla  histo- 
ry: the  years  and  locations  (Cuba 
1959,  Peru  1963/65,  Bolivia  1967), 
the  forgotten  acronyms  (NOL, 
ELN,  MTR,  JPC,  COB,  MIR, 
MNR),  the  names  of  fallen  leaders 
(El  Che,  Mario  Monje,  Hugo  Blan- 
co). He  draws  arrows  slicing  along 
the  paths  of  influence,  the  lines  of 
escape,  the  clandestine  missions.  Af- 
ter thirty  minutes,  the  outline  of  the 
continent  itself  is  obscured  by  this 
spirngr:iiih  (;f  failed  revolutions,  and 
at  last  !-!(.■  pauses.  He  says  nothing  for 
a  while,  rapping  the  pen  furiously 
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ajzainst  tlu-  talMc,  a  Jruinboat  o\  Jisil- 
lusion,  tlcath,  ilisastcr. 

"Wc  tailed,"  he  says.  "He  sent  us. 
We  tailed." 

"We  were  yoiinj^,"  he  says. 

\.A  r.M,  BOLIVI.A,  APRII.  19 

T 

M.  he  rransporr  workers  are  on 
strike,  and  they  plan  to  shut  down 
La  Paz  to  emphasize  their  demands 
tor  higher  wages.  They've  asked  the 
poor  oi  the  city  to  descend  from  the 
surrounding  hillsides  and  join  the 
demonstrations.  All  morning  the 
breeze  has  carried  a  faint  whiff  of 
pepper  gas  and  distant  "pops"  that 
siiund  like  shotguns. 

I  follow  the  sound  oi  cheering 
down  an  alley  until  I  see  twenty-odd 
men  hiding  behind  the  corner  ot  the 
old  San  Fraiicisco  Cathedral.  They 
are  giggling  and  watching  nearly  a 
hundred  policemen  in  motorcycle 
helmets  strolling  down  the  big  av- 
enue. The  giggling  intensifies,  and  fi- 
nally the  men  step  into  sight,  twice 
chant,  "The  people  united/will  never 
be  defeated,"  and  then  start  running 
past  me.  The  riot  policernen  come 
steamiiig  up  the  alley  after  them,  the 
shopkeepers  slam  their  doors  shut — 
this  is  ob\'iously  a  practiced  rou- 
tine— and  gas  canisters  arc  gracefully 
overhead  in  pursuit  of  the  escaping 
delincnentes.  I  spend  a  few  minutes 
rolling  around  on  the  cobblestones, 
choking  and  crying,  my  eyes  welded 
shut,  listening  to  the  dull  crump  ot 
the  gas  grenades  and  the  crisp  re- 
ports of  the  shtitguns. 

Mi>re  giggling,  thcKigh  this  time  it 
is  the  riot  policemen  who  are  huigh- 
ing  at  their  out-ot-shape  sergeant 
hutting  to  catch  up  with  them.  By 
the  time  I  can  breathe  agaii"i,  both 
sides  have  vanished,  and  little  boys 
are  scampering  around  the  alley  ccil- 
lecting  Winchester  12-gauge  casings, 
marveling  over  the  bright  green  plas- 
tic and  sniffing  at  the  lingering 
cordite. 


I 


LA  PAZ,  APRIL  20 


n  the  morning,  small  items  in  the 
newspapers  report  that  the  transpiirt 
woikers  tailed  to  block  a  single  av- 
enue, let  alone  shut  down  the  city. 
At  tust  light  1  dri\e  up  and  out  ot 
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the  city,  passing  beneath  a  series  of 
bridges  and  t)verhead  walkways. 
They  are  already  lined  with  blue, 
green,  and  gray  uniforms,  shotguns, 
rifles,  pepper-gas  guns.  Dawn  at 
10,000  feet  is  cold,  and  the  men  are 
blowing  on  their  tingers  and  stamp- 
ing their  feet,  waiting  for  the  game 
to  begin  again.  I  roll  south  all  day, 
toward  Che's  burial  ground. 


SOMEWHERE  NEAR  MATARAL, 
BOLIVIA,  APRIL  22 


T 


he  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  flat  tires  ot  my  journey.  A 
displaced  spoke  is  to  blame.  I  spend  a 
night  on  a  mountainside  lying  in  a 
field  ot  quinoa.  I  wake  up  covered 
with  ice. 

LA  HIOUERA,  BOLIVIA,  APRIL  25 

X  esterday  I  spoke  on  a  provincial 
radio  station  about  the  purpose  of 
my  trip,  my  itinerary,  and  my  frank 
opinion  of  Che's  guerrilla  tactics 
here  in  Bolivia.  Today  I  am  bounc- 
ing over  a  dirt  road  toward  La 
Higuera,  the  tiny  village  where  Che 
died,  and  when  I  get  to  the  sole  in- 
tervening town  I  find  the  school- 
teacher, the  mayor,  and  the  postmas- 
ter standing  in  the  square  waiting  for 
me.  They  are  one  man. 

"First  of  all,"  he  says,  "take  this  let- 
ter up  to  La  Higuera."  He  hands  me  the 
weekly  mail  run.  "Second  of  all,  I  heard 
what  you  said  on  the  radio  about  Che, 
and  you're  wrong."  We  spend  half  an 
hour  in  his  office,  drinking  moonshine 
and  debating  socialism,  the  New  Man, 
and  Che's  mountain-guerrilla-base 
strategy.  I  used  to  never  drink  and  ride. 

I'm  hardly  down  the  road  when  an 
old  man  in  a  straw  hat  flags  me 
down.  "You  must  be  the  gringo  on 
the  radio,"  he  shouts  toothlessly.  "I 
talked  to  Che  Guevara  right  on  this 
spot  thirty  years  ago!"  We  chat;  I 
promise  to  eat  dinner  with  him  on 
my  way  back  this  evening.  I  never 
see  him  again. 

Onward,  riding  ridge  lines 
through  coiuitry  without  a  line  of 
smoke  or  a  visible  house.  In  1966,  at 
the  height  of  his  reputation  as  the 
prince  of  guerrillas,  Che  calculated 
that  this  desolate,  empty  quarter  of 
Bolivia  was  the  perfect  place  to 


launch  his  world  revolution — bn 
tally  poor,  inaccessible  to  conver 
tional  troops,  ideal  for  guerrilla  an 
bushes.  Reality  proved  the  reversi 
Che's  band  of  Cuban  army  officei 
and  Andean  intellectuals  wandere 
aimlessly  through  the  countryside 
lost  and  hungry,  while  the  arm 
picked  them  off  one  by  one  over  tb 
course  of  eleven  months.  The  pea- 
ants  constantly  betrayed  them,  an 
eventually  Che  and  a  few  survivo 
were  trapped  in  a  ravine  right  beK)' 
this  road.  Badly  wounded,  the  ritl 
literally  shot  out  of  his  hands,  Ch 
was  captured,  taken  to  La  Higuen 
and  executed. 

There  are  only  twenty-two  fam 
lies  in  this  desperate  village.  Man 
ot  them  ratted  on  Che  to  the  arm- 
but  the  Cuban  government  has  foi 
given  them  and  sent  a  doctor  t 
work  here  in  Che's  honor.  I  intei 
view  this  man  as  he  pulls  teet 
from  an  old  woman's  mouth  an 
rhapsodizes  about  la  guerrillero  her( 
ico.  Then  I  deliver  the  mail  an 
leave  for  Vallegrande,  the  provir 
cial  capital  where  twenty-nin 
years  ago  Che's  corpse  was  take 
for  public  display. 

About  three  kilometers  outsid 
La  Higuera  I  see  Che  himself  strie 
ing  down  the  road  and  pull  over  r 
give  him  a  ride.  The  fellow's  re; 
name  is  jans  van  Zwam,  and  he  is 
fortyish  Dutch  tourist  who  has  ki 
ted  himself  out  to  look  as  much  lik 
Che  as  possible:  a  black  beret  with 
red  star,  a  Che  T-shirt,  a  ne; 
(though  red)  Che  beard.  He  eve 
has  a  tattoo  of  a  fiercely  defiant  Ch 
on  his  left  arm. 

"For  twenty  years  I  dream  of  con 
ing  to  Bolivia,"  he  says.  He  h; 
passed  through  four  airports  in  thi 
ty-six  hours,  landed  in  southern  Be , 
livia,  jumped  in  a  taxi,  and  com|| 
straight  to  La  Higuera — where,  b' 
his  own  account,  he  burst  into  tear 
Like  all  Che  fans,  Jans  explains  tb 
man's  greatness  with  a  person 
parable.  "I  didn't  have  no  educjt 
tion,"  he  says  from  behind  me  as  w 
roll  along.  "At  fourteen  1  am  goir 
to  work.  After  much  time  I  pick  u 
a  book.  It  is  about  Che  Guevara. 
see  he  is  a  doctor,  from  good  famil 
He  have  everything,  he  could  be 
good  lite,  but  he  give  it  up  to  figl 


br  the  poor.  So  I  think  he  is  a  good 
ellow,  and  I  read  another  hook." 
md  of  parable. 

Between  navigating  and  listening 
o  Jans  talk  ahout  the  various  designs 
re|'ie  considered  for  his  Che  tattoo,  I 
niss  a  true  milestone:  somewhere  on 
his  stretch  I  complete  the  ten  thou- 
andth  revolution  of  my  odometer 
iince  leaving  Buenos  Aires. 

At  dusk  we  strike  the  outskirts  of 
/allegrande  and  stop  at  the  hospital 
;hed  where  Che's  body  was  put  on 
iisplay  twenty-nine  years  ago.  Jans 
ht|insheathes  an  enormous  knite  and 
;arves  his  name  and,  in  Dutch,  a 
iLiessage — YOU  ARE  MY  LIGHT — on 
:he  wall  among  hundreds  of  similar 
messages  of  devotion  left  by  tourists 
from  all  over  Latin  America.  As  dusk 
deepens,  we  ride  down  to  the  airfield 
to  look  at  the  excavation. 

They  never  did  find  Che's  body. 
tljThe  retired  army  officers  pointed,  the 
forensic  scientists  dug,  the  journalists 
watched,  but  day  after  day  the  shov- 
eling produced  nothing.  The  search 
expanded,  old  peasants  were  inter- 
(iviewed,  ground-imaging  radar  was 
brought  in  to  scan  the  dirt,  and  even- 
tually even  a  bulldozer  went  to  work. 
After  a  few  weeks  the  journalists 
went  home.  After  three  months,  the 
Argentine  excavators  went  broke. 

Beneath  the  planets  and  stars  of 
the  blue  night,  the  only  signs  of  this 
fantasy  are  the  coffin  holes  scattered 
around  the  field.  Jans  peers  into  sev- 
eral of  them,  takes  some  pictures, 
then  bursts  into  tears  again. 

I'm  speechless,  road  sick,  uncom- 
passed  by  this  moment  of  arrival. 
Ten  thousand  miles  is  a  long  way  to 
come  to  see  emptiness.  There  never 
was  any  revolution  here,  not  the 
kind  Che  believed  in.  From  Argenti- 
na to  Mexico,  there  were  so  very 
many  attempts  and  so  very  many, 
very  costly  failures,  until  the  earth 
swallowed  up  all  the  ideals,  all  the 
blood,  all  the  bodies. 

Like  La  Higuera  with  its  doctor, 
though,  Vallegrande  did  get  one  in- 
advertent benefit  from  Che's  efforts. 
Because  of  tourists  like  Jans,  the  gov- 
ernment decided  some  time  ago  to 
install  electricity.  Up  on  the  hillside 
now,  the  town  glows  in  the  night, 
ba,sking  in  its  privilege  of  light  amid 
so  much  darkness.  hi 
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Remembering  a  riot  and  a  boy's  fear 
By  Don  Wallace 


w 


'c'd  barely  pitched  our 
tents  at  summer  camp — an 
annual  gathering  of  Boy 
Scout  troops  on  the  slopes 
of  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains,  high  above  the 
steaming  City  of  Angels — 
when  we  began  to  behave 
like  the  boys  in  Lord  of  the 
Flies.  We  teased  the  shy  and 
fearful,  ran  amok  at  night, 
and  mockei.1  our  Eagle  Scout 
leaders,  those  feathered  and 
beaded  braves  who  danced 
hey-na-na  in  buckskin  G- 
strings  around  ceremonial 
camptires. 

We  were  so  ba^l  we  were 
beginning  to  scare  our- 
selves. 1  knov\'  1  was  fright- 
ened when  1  found  myself 
captive,  tied  up,  lashed  to  a 
resinous  pine  by  two  broth- 
ers, Vaughn  and  John,  who'd  im- 
proved their  forest-green  Scout  uni- 
forms with  swastikas  of  black 
electrician's  tape.  Sons  of  a  chapter 
head  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  the 

Don  Wallace  is  the  anthdr  <>{  Hot  Water,  a 
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brothers  were  teenaged  chips  off  the 
old  bliKk,  forever  spouting  white  su- 
premacist slogans  and  saying  things 
like  "Hitler  was  right."  In  1965 
southern  Califiirnia,  such  views, 
while  considered  indelicate,  were 
not  enough  to  warrant  expulsion  or 
even  censure  from  the  Scouts. 


I 


I'd  hated  those  brother 
ever  since  a  Joshua  Tre 
campout  during  whic 
they'd  broken  into  som 
desert  rat's  home,  stolen  hi: 
cache  of  naturalist  maga 
zines,  and  then,  when  th 
theft  was  discovered,  tried  r 
pin  the  crime  on  me,  wh 
had  merely  come  into  th 
possession  of  a  single  issue  t 
"art  studies."  But  I  also  ei 
vied  them:  their  father,  i 
was  known,  had  a  weapon 
collection  that  included  r 
fles,  shotguns,  and  a  Maust 
machine  pistol,  and  the  bo\ 
got  to  shoot  everything.  A 
the  son  of  an  Annapoli 
graduate  gone  inexplicabl 
soft  on  guns,  I  had  spen 
fruitless  years  nudging  m 
dad's  conscience  with  Nt 
tional  Rifle  Association  membershi 
forms.  Boys'  Life  articles  on  "Yoi 
Son's  First  Gun,"  and  lists  of  friern. 
whose  fathers  weren't  too  busy  t 
take  them  shooting.  But  Dad  was  th 
pious  sort  of  father  who  could  ignoi 
the  fact  that  he'd  gotten  to  bla; 
away  on  the  range  with  a  .45  autt 
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latic,  not  to  mention  commanding 
battery  of  12-inch  guns  on  a  battle- 
lip,  as  if  simply  saying  that  he  no 
mger  "liked"  guns  was  sufficient  ex- 
jse. 

'  Vaughn  and  John  shuffled  up  be- 
;ind  me,  one  on  each  side,  like  altar 
]oys,  and  a  black  strip  of  tape  was 
j)oped  around  my  head  and  cinched 
.ght  over  my  lower  lip,  baring  my 
;eth.  Then  a  second  piece  was  se- 
ured  across  the  bridge  of  my  nose, 
nd  1  had  a  cold  premonition  of  be- 
ig  X'd  out,  strand  by  strand. 

A  gust  of  wind  bent  the  pines, 
loaning  through  the  massed  nee- 
les,  and  I  looked  unblinking  at  a 
trip  of  black  approaching  directly 
oward  my  eyes  like  a  horizon  rush- 
ng  to  greet  me.  The  moan  of  the 
/ind  changed  key,  became  a  chord. 
The  chord  swelled  majestically  into 
wailing  of  what  sounded  like  horns. 
rhe  black  horizon  wavered.  Now  the 
lorns  were  distinct,  a  discordant 
nultitude  merging  into  a  great 
Irone.  The  brothers  murmured  to 
•ach  other.  1  heard  them  picking  up 
heir  things.  Their  steps  crunched  on 
rs  andstone,  and — an  afterthought — 
elhe  rope  at  my  hack  slackened. 

Wiggling  myself  free,  stripping  off 
he  tape,  I  staggered  back  to  camp 
n  time  to  join  an  anxious  throng 
taring  down  the  narrow  black- 
opped  road.  Still  blaring,  a  stately 
procession  of  station  wagons  breast- 
ed the  hill,  radiators  steaming  in 
:he  height  of  summer's  heat. 
Chevrolets,  Fords,  Buicks — wood- 
paneled,  bright  chrome  grilles  big  as 
surfboards — all  station  wagons,  and 
all  empty,  except  for  the  dad  at 
each  wheel. 

The  cars  pulled  over,  and  the  ta- 
'Sthers  marched  straight  to  Klaus  "the 
s Kraut"  Fosterson's  tent.  Our  Scout- 
^  master  staggered  out,  still  buttoning 
up  his  shirt  from  a  midday  snooze. 
We  watched,  Hp-reading.  Rumors 
spread  fast,  like  a  dry  Santa  Ana; 
war,  assassination,  invasion,  Foster- 
son's  dismissal. 

Fosterson  mounted  a  picnic  table 
and  waved  for  quiet.  "Listen  up,"  he 
growled.  The  camp  was  closing.  We 
were  going  home  in  the  station  wag- 
ons. Suddenly  I  wanted  to  know 
where  my  father  was,  and  why  he 
hadn't  come.  The  situation  seemed 


uncomfortably  close  to  one  he  and 
my  mother  often  discussed,  with  us 
children  in  the  audience:  how,  when 
the  Communists  took  over,  children 
would  be  separated  and  sent  to  live 
apart,  girls  to  work  in  beet  fields, 
boys  in  pig-iron  foundries. 

The  forest  went  utterly  still,  as  if 
we'd  all  drawn  in  our  breath,  creat- 
ing a  momentary  vacuum. 

"The  reason  for  this — this  situa- 
tion— is  because  of  something,  some 
trouble,  back  home.  Not  at  your 
home,"  Fosterson  corrected  himself, 
with  a  quick  peek  at  the  row  of  fa- 
thers. One  of  them  gave  a  slight  nod. 

Fosterson  chopped  down  with  his 
right  hand.  "Not  at  home,  but  in  a 
place — someplace  in  the  South. 
Georgia,  Mississippi.  They  started  it 
down  there.  They've  called  in  the 
National  Guard.  To  stop  the  Ne- 
gi'oes,  who  are  burning  this  place 
down.  Burning  Watts." 

" — Georgia,"  interjected  a  father, 
loudly. 

"Affirmative.  Watts,  Georgia," 
said  Fosterson.  He  folded  his  clammy 
white  hands  over  his  khaki  shirt  and 
stared  up  into  the  midday  sky.  He 
cleared  his  throat.  "Let  us  join  hands 
for  the  Scout  Prayer."  As  usual,  Fos- 
terson didn't  open  his  eyes  to  see  if 
we  were  actually  holding  hands.  We 
weren't.  But  the  row  of  fathers 
couldn't  help  but  see,  if  they  cared 
to.  This  made  me  nervous,  until  I  re- 
alized that  they  weren't  holding 
hands  either. 

"And  now,  may  the  Great  Father 
of  All  Scouts  be  with  us  till  we  meet 
again.  Wo-he-lo."  Fosterson  opened 
his  eyes  warily. 

The  boys  began  to  surge  forward, 
carrying  me  with  them. 

"Wait!"  Fosterson  cried  out. 
"Wait  till  1  call  your  names!" 

Soon  1  found  myself  in  a  crowded 
station  wagon  driven  by  somebody's 
father.  As  we  made  our  way  down 
the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  into 
the  yellow  foothills,  our  tires 
sqLiealed  an  every  hairpin  curve, 
and  the  dad  deflected  our  questions 
and  refused  to  allow  us  to  play  the 
radio.  We  couldn't  figure  out  why 
he  was  so  tense  if  the  trouble  was  in 
Georgia,  liglu-years  away.  We 
climiied  tlie  slow  grade  up  to  rhe 
sleepy  town  <if  Corona  and  the  pass 


over  the  hills  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin,  arguing  and  pushing  for 
space,  forgetting  in  our  candy-bar- 
induced  daze  that  we  were  fleeing 
camp  for  a  reason,  and  a  mysterious 
one  at  that. 

Then  we  topped  the  ridge.  The 
dad  kept  driving,  kept  his  eyes  on  the 
road.  By  the  time  we  had  looked  at 
the  horizon  ahead  and  then  back  at 
him,  there  was  nothing  he  could  say 
that  would  lessen  the  impact  of  this, 
not  after  telling  us  not  to  worry  for 
the  past  two  hours.  The  sight — dense 
black  pillars  of  smoke  rising  from  the 
center  of  the  horizon — silenced  all  of 
us  for  a  moment.  But  we  were  boys: 
we  had  to  talk.  Someone  noted  the 
drivers  of  the  other  cars  on  the  free- 
way, how  grim  they  were  and  how 
they  ignored  the  speed  limit,  racing 
past  and  rocking  us  in  their  wakes. 

"Boys,"  the  dad  said.  "Listen  up." 
He  took  a  deep  breath  as  if  knowing 
he  had  to  give  the  speech  of  a  life- 
time. We  were  not  a  friendly  audi- 
ence, we  knew  what  it  was  like  to  be 
lied  to:  it  was  only  two  years  ago  that 
they'd  said  Kennedy  was  unhurt, 
then  only  wounded. 

"It's  like  they  went  crazy."  He 
sighed.  "We'll  be  home  socni."  And 
then  he  switched  on  the  radio. 

— exploding  violence  flaring  bullets 
loading  you're  old  enough  to  kill  but  not 
for  voting — 

And  he  switched  it  off 

"I  can't  believe  anybody  listens  to 
that  garbage." 

"But  it's  'Eve  of  Destruction,'"  one 
of  us  protested.  Someone  added  la- 
conically, "It's  really  cool." 

That  shut  the  dad  up,  probably 
even  scared  him.  Approaching  from 
the  east,  we  skirted  the  mysterious 
smoky  center  of  Los  Angeles  as  con- 
voys of  police  cars  and  fire  trucks 
ripped  down  the  fast  lane  every  five 
minutes  or  so,  overtaking  us  in  a  wail 
of  sirens.  As  we  neared  the  outskirts 
of  Long  Beach,  a  black  and  white  pa- 
trol car  pulled  alongside  our  little 
wagon  train.  The  mismiling  officer 
eyeballed  us,  then  accelerated  to  the 
next  car  to  do  the  same.  "Checking 
for  outside  agitators,"  our 
driver  told  us. 


A, 


.  t  home  we  found  my  father 
standing  before  the  television  in  the 
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elcn.  My  mother  And  two  sisters  were 
1)11  the  sota,  mesmerized  hy  herky- 
jerky  images:  firemen  draf»ging  hoses, 
sprays  ot  water,  flaming  hiiildings, 
sweaty  faces.  "Somehotiy's  house  is 
hurning,"  my  htrle  sister  said.  Time 
passed,  and  my  family  and  the  news- 
casters took  turns  filling  me  in  about 
the  man  arrested  for  drunken  driv- 
ing, his  mother  .screaming  ar  the  po- 
lice to  stop  heating  her  son,  the 
criiwd  gathering,  the  mother  arrest- 
ed, the  first  bottle  thrown.  Tear  gas 
was  lobbed  into  the  crowd  in  return. 
Molotov  cocktails  answered  the  tear 
gas,  and  shots  were  fired  hy  the  po- 
lice. Last  night  the  violence  had 
moved  to  the  sniper  phase,  and  rov- 
ing bands  had  set  fires  horn  Watts  to 
Compton,  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
blocks,  much  of  it  along  Atlantic 
A\'enue. 

We  had  just  moved  to  a  larger 
house  on  a  corner  lot.  The  nearest 
big  street,  two  blocks  away:  Atlantic 
Avenue.  The  next  town  north: 
Compton.  South  of  our  house,  in  the 
heart  of  Long  Beach,  also  clustered 
around  Atlantic  Avenue,  was  our 
own  ghetto,  twenty  blocks  away. 

My  brother,  Alex,  and  1  were 
more  thrilled  than  scared  when  Dad 
said  he  thought  "they"  would  come 
tonight.  In  the  manner  of  children 
everywhere,  we  craved  participation 
in  the  dangerous  games  of  history. 
On  that  hot  August  afternoon  in 
1965,  we  were  definitely  ready  for 
the  apocalypse.  For  me,  gunless  and 
throbbing  for  the  consummation  of 
fantasy  and  reality,  the  prospect  of  a 
pitched  battle  among  the  suburban 
lawns  of  Long  Beach  seemed  like  a 
gift  from  boy  heaven. 

The  phone  rang.  My  mother  left 
to  answer  it,  then  returned  to  beck- 
on for  Dad,  who  went  out. 

Mom  stared  into  our  expectant 
faces.  "Mrs.  Jennings  is  trapped  in 
the  projects,"  she  said.  "Fires  are 
breaking  out  all  around  her." 

Mrs.  Jennings  was  our  baby-sitter, 
a  strong-willed,  canny  sergeant-ma- 
|or  in  a  Blue  Willow  housedress.  An 
Elizabeth — just  like  my  mother — 
Mrs.  Jennings  had  assisted  greatly  in 
raising  us  children,  freeing  the  other 
Elizabeth  to  maneuver  her  way  up 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Girl  Scouts, 
PTA,  Junior  League,  and  the  DAR. 


With  her  ship-ux)rker  son,  she'd  just 
moved  to  a  small  house  in  South- 
Central  Los  Angeles,  but  with  the 
Wallace  kids  shuttling  in  and  out  ol 
sleep-away  camps  all  summer,  she'c 
had  to  pick  up  work  in  the  nearby 
projects.  And  now  there  were  flame 
visible  from  outside  her  window,  anc 
she  was  afraid. 

Of  course  we  felt  responsible. 

"Can't  the  police  .  .  .  ?"  asked  m\ 
mother. 

"Their  hands  are  full."  Dad  turnec 
to  Alex.  "We'll  take  the  Buick." 

1  stt)od  up  and  edged  in  close  tc 
my  brother,  intending  to  ride  hi 
slipstream  out  the  door  if  necessary. 

But  my  father  said  nothing  agains 
my  presence.  In  fact,  my  older  sistei 
Anne,  was  also  given  permission  t 
come  along,  in  keeping  with  her  sta 
tus  as  the  family's  best  athlete.  T 
my  intense  anguish,  at  her  just  com 
pleted  summer  camp  in  the  Sierra 
she  had  earned  a  marksman's  medr 
with  a  .22,  something  I  suspected 
would  never  do. 

We  set  out  in  the  blue  Buick,  sym 
bol  of  solidity,  a  cruiser  of  autornc 
biles.  My  father,  ex-lieutenant  of  th 
USS  Columbus,  wore  his  light  blu 
Navy  trousers,  his  windbreaker,  an 
even,  as  I  recall,  his  officer's  ca 
with  the  gold  scrambled  eggs  abov 
the  bill.  It  was  a  cap  for  boating  an 
for  certain  manly  tasks  such  as  vis! 
ing  the  great  flaming  garbage  dum| 
in  the  hills.  Certainly,  given  his  pei 
chant  ior  strategizing,  I  could  we: 
imagine  his  deciding  on  a  milita: 
appearance  on  this  day,  a  Na\ 
man's  instinct  for  impressing  the  ii 
digenous  population. 

We  drove  down  Atlantic  t 
blocks  to  the  San  Diego  Freewa 
rode  that  for  a  half-mile  north  t 
the  Harbor  Freeway,  L.A.'s  femor 
artery.   Driving  straight  towai 
smoke  pillars  that  seemed  to  i 
holding  up  an  opalescent  ceilii 
scorched  by  fire,  we  found  ourseK 
aUnie  for  giant  stretches  on  tl 
white  pavement,  an  event  ahru 
unprecedented  in  daylight  houi 
From  our  elex'ated  roadway  v 
could  see  all  around  us  calm  trac' 
of  houses,  brown  strips  of  floil 
control,  pumping  cTil  wells;  thu 
flashing  lights  and  feverish  activi' 
at  an  intersection  would  catch  i- 


yes,  but  we'd  be  going  too  fast  to 

.>(_■  what  it  was. 

As  the  first  pillar  of  smoke  came 

HI  close  for  comfort,  oily  and  wet- 

ool-smelling,  a  police  car  rocketed 

ast,  traveling  without  lights  cir 

iron.  "Must  be  going  a  hundred 

liles  an  hour,"  said  my  father. 

Niiw  on  this  underpopulated  road- 

av  there  loomed  a  traffic  slowdown. 

i\e  or  six  cars  were  traveling  in  a 

ack,  keeping  their  distance  from 

wo  cars,  older,  jacked-up  Chevies, 

hat  wove  back  and  forth  in  front, 

russing  lanes  with  a  lazy  freedom 

hat  was  both  mesmerizing  and 

hocking.    "Probably    drunk    or 

lopped'Up,"  pronounced  Dad. 

Slowing  down  to  little  more  than 

crawl,  we  heaped  scorn  on  the 

imid  drivers  ahead  of  us.  Finally, 

)ad  laid  back  from  the  pack,  then 

ioored  the  accelerator,  taking  an  in- 

ide  curve  and  riding  right  up  on  the 

ihoulder,  past  the  herd  of  cowed 

ommuters,  roaring  through  the  gap 

'efore  the  blockading  team  knew  we 

vere  upon  them. 

We  sailed  down  the  freeway, 

laughing.  Returning  to  a  respectable 
ixty-five,  we  began  to  count  exits  to 
he  one  where  Mrs.  Jennings  would 

i)e  waiting  beside  her  window,  the 

t  )hone  in  her  hand  and  the  line  open 
o  our  house  back  in  Long  Beach. 
"GET  DOWN!"  thundered  Dad. 
We  turned  to  see  the  two  Chevies 
)earing  down  on  us. 

"Down  on  the  floor,"  snapped  Dad. 
X^e  obeyed  smartly.  After  a  moment  1 

'  leard  the  hlatting  of  a  glass-packed 
nuffler  approaching  on  my  left.  It 
Irew  even.  "Stay  down,"  said  Dad.  At 
east  a  minute  passed:  now  two  muf- 
lers  muttered  alongside  us.  Slowly,  as 

I  f  by  common  agreement — but  really 
)ecause  we  couldn't  help  ourselves — 

j  he  three  of  us  children  raised  up  and 
jeered  out  the  window. 

We  found  ourselves  staring  at  a 
:arload  of  black  men,  their  jaws  jut- 
ing  toward  us  out  of  the  open  win- 

\iows  with  an  air  of  deliberate  men- 
ice.  Their  eyes  were  slits,  their 
expressions  closed  in  a  fierce  impla- 
:ability;  they  were  shirtless,  and  they 
vore  porkpie  hats.  Even  their 
acked-up,  steeply  raked  car  con- 
/eyed  a  threat.  My  father,  mean- 

i  vhile,  was  leaning  hack  in  his  seat, 


left  arm  resting  on  the  open  window, 
right  hand  on  the  wheel,  his  cap  tilt- 
ed back  on  his  head:  a  sailor  out  for  a 
Sunday  drive. 

What  did  the  black  men  think  oi 
us?  I  can  only  conjure  up  a  surreal 
Norman  Rockwell  painting  of  the 
freckled,  pigtailed  girl,  the  two  wide- 
eyed  boys,  the  deliberately  insou- 
ciant father  with  a  whistle  on  his 
lips,  blithely  sailing,  somehow  dis- 
arming these  wrathful,  desperate 
rebels. 

"I'm  keeping  my  hands  in  sight  so 
they  won't  think  I  have  a  gun,"  Dad 
said  in  a  conversational  tone.  "I'm 
not  making  eye  contact.  Giving 
them  an  excuse  to  cut  and  run 
without  losing  face.  Making  it  nice 
and  easy." 

The  men  shot  us  a  last  blazing 
glare  as  their  car  sped  up  and  pulled 
ahead,  then  suddenly  sharked  across 
our  bow  and  down  an  exit  ramp  in 
one  smooth  move,  thrashing  a  tail  ot 
dark  exhaust  behind  it. 

After  that,  picking  up  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings was  anticlimactic,  especially 
when  the  projects  where  she'd  been 
baby-sitting  turned  out  to  be  quite 
removed  from  the  violence.  Still,  af- 
ter dropping  her  off  at  her  house  we 
scooted  home  quickly  and  huddled 
hehiiid  our  screen  of  dense  shrub- 
bery, shutters  shut,  curtains  drawn, 
and  watched  the  televi- 
sion screen. 


A^ 


-S  before,  a  phone  call  pulled 
our  father  out  of  the  room.  Again, 
he  returned,  beckoning  Alex  into 
the  hall.  But  this  time  when  I  moved 
to  join  them,  he  made  a  face  and 
told  me  ro  stay  put.  "Why?"  I  asked. 
"Just  do  as  I  say,"  he  replied,  his  skin 
flushed  dark. 

Sensing  a  scene  with  potential,  I 
stood  my  ground. 

Mom  came  to  see  what  the  fuss  was 
about.  Dad  pulled  himself  together. 
"I'm  going  down  to  see  a  friend  about 
a  gun  for  tonight,"  he  said. 

"A  gun?"  cried  my  mother. 

Her  dislike  of  firearms  was  pro- 
nounced but  forgivable;  my  father's 
was  Co  my  mind  perverse. 

Now  here  he  was  gt)ing  for  a  gmi 
without  me.  Standing  in  the  tiled 
hallway  under  the  curving  wrought- 
iron  banister,  I  placed  myself  he- 
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tvveen  my  father  and  tlic  front  JoiM", 
angry  beyond  words.  I'd  never  un- 
derstood how  hypocritical,  ht)w  cru- 
elly manipulative  my  father  could 
he:  if  ever  a  situation  called  for  a  re- 
spimsihle,  iiiformeLl  armnij^  of  the 
i^eneral  populace,  this  was  it.  And 
he  was  tellinL;  me  that  1  couldn't  he 
trusted  to  ji)in  him  and  Alex  at  the 
front  lines  of  our  home  defense.  Ob- 
viously, if  this  were  Concord  on  that 
fateful  April  mornin}^  in  1775,  my 
father  would  ha\e  left  me  home 
with  the  women.  To  cliLirn  butter  or 
somethinjj;. 

"It's  not  fair,"  1  said. 

He  hesitated  to  lay  hands  on  me,  1 
could  see.  Rut  still  I  feared  his  anger. 

"1  diin't  see  what  you  need  a  gun 
for,"  said  Mom. 

That  did  it.  Any  further  delay 

would  have  meant  weakening  his 

course  t)f  action.  "Okay,"  he  said, 

kmging  for  the  dotirknob.  1  barely 

got  t)ut  of  the  way  in 


w; 


tune. 


'e  only  needed  io  dri\e  tour 
blocks.  To  my  surjirise,  we  pulled  up 
before  a  house  1  knew,  a  modern 
split-level  with  a  shingle  rixif,  picture 
windows,  a  thick  green  lawn.  Why, 
I'd  trick-or-treated  here!  It  seemed 
astonishing  that  such  a  bland  facade 
could  harbor  a  secret  armory.  But 
then,  ever  since  World  War  II,  Long 
Beach  had  prided  itself  on  being 
"The  Arsenal  of  Democracy." 

The  street  was  full  of  cars.  Bixby 
Knolls  was  the  sort  of  place  where 
you  did  not  wash  your  car  in  the 
driveway  but  tt)ok  it  U)  the  car  wash. 
Yet  here  we  were  on  this  secluded, 
shady  street,  where  picture  windows 
looked  out  at  mature  elm  and  locust 
trees,  and  cars  were  dt)uhle-  and 
triple-parked  everywhere.  Men  were 
everywhere.  Many  were  dressed  for 
the  suburban  weekend,  others  were 
in  yan.1  clothes  or  coveralls,  some  in 
white  T-shirts  and  jeans.  Besides  the 
professional  class  that  belonged  to 
Bixby  Knolls,  there  were  oil  workers, 
dockworkers,  and  aerospace  engi- 
neers, men  with  meat  on  their 
bones,  men  with  bristling  crew  cuts. 
Men  who  washed  their  own  cars  in 
their  own  driveways. 

The  scene  on  the  lawn  was  busy 
but  calm.  The  livnig  loom,  on  the 


other  hani.1,  pulsated  with  the  noise 
and  energy  of  a  stag  night  or  a  prize- 
tight.  The  television  was  tni  full 
blast.  There  was  a  large,  gleaming 
steel  coffee  urn.  No  women  were 
present.  Men  milled  arouiul,  peering 
inti>  one  another's  faces,  clapping 
one  another  on  the  back,  braying 
loiklly.  Cans  of  beer  and  pint  bottles 
t)f  whiskey  were  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.  The  point  of  our  being  here 
seemed  lost  in  the  bath  of  enforced 
camaraderie,  the  release  of  tension. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  a  man 
came  out  of  a  back  room  and  wove 
through  the  crowd  holding  a  shot- 
gun in  each  fist,  barrel-up.  He 
looked  grim  until  someone  in  the 
crowd  said  something  that  made 
everybody  laugh,  and  his  stern  fea- 
tures dissolved  into  a  pleasure  so  un- 
mistakable 1  felt  it  with  him.  I  felt  a 
part  of  something. 

Being  young  and  crew-cut,  1  was 
coming  in  for  some  attention  now. 
Men  smiled  or,  even  better,  nodded 
judiciciusly  as  if  sizing  me  up  for  ac- 
tive duty.  Out  of  the  blue,  someone 
slapped  my  back;  another  gave  my 
head  a  fast  knuckle-rub. 

But  soiin  I  realized  that  our  father 
was  distinctly  unhappy  with  the 
scene,  or  rather  with  our  witnessing 
it.  Dad  was  no  siiob.  He  had  a 
healthy  appetite  for  the  group  expe- 
rience, whether  it  was  taking  us  out 
t)n  charter  fishing  boats  for  the  boni- 
ta  run,  attending  our  semipro  foot- 
ball team's  games,  or  taking  the  en- 
tire sign-toting  family  along  to  a 
Goldwater  for  President  rally.  It 
could  even  be  said  that,  in  his  civic 
life,  he  was  democracy  itself  in  ac- 
tion, devoting  himself  to  the  Scouts, 
to  local  government,  to  the  Rotari- 
ans,  the  Elks,  the  Kiwanis  Club. 

Yet  this  democratic  nature  often 
alienated  others.  Quite  without  in- 
tending it,  he  was  "too  clean"  for 
many  people's  comfort.  Pure  Protes- 
tant uplift  came  naturally  to  him.  He 
was  a  product  of  Long  Beach's  pre- 
war heritage  as  a  seaside  Chautauqua 
town,  a  regular  stop  on  the  summer 
"tent  circuit"  of  the  1890s,  which  of- 
fered the  people  a  genteel  and  edify- 
ing program  of  music,  lectures,  and 
religious  education.  That  is  how  the 
Wallaces  came  here,  among  the 
thousani.ls  of  families  from  the  Mid- 


west: as  summer  people  to  a  temp' 
rary  town,  transported  by  the  Soutl 
em  Pacific  Railway,  which  sought  i 
promote  its  large  California  real  e^ 
tate  holdings,  it  made  sense  to  e- 
cape  the  Midwest  to  bathe  in  the  se 
and  the  delightfully  unhumid  air,  e- 
pecially  when  you  ct)uld  claim  it  ; 
moral  improvement.  A  Methodi- 
conception  of  Paradise,  right  dou 
to  the  bloomer  bathing  dresses  woi 
by  the  ladies.  Long  Beach  then  w; 
clean  and  flat  and  empty — a  bai 
canvas  in  an  optimistic  age.  Tb 
yearly  encampments  constructi 
house-size  tents  along  the  high  bin 
overlooking  what  was  proudly  calK 
the  finest  beach  in  southern  Caliti  h 
nia.  Modesty  and  respectability  wei 
prized,  turning  what  to  us  migl 
seem  a  potentially  risible  situatio; 
into  a  festival  that  practically  flaunij 
ed  its  high-mindedness. 

The  scene  at  the  gun  dispenserl 
house,  on  the  other  hand,  was  chaoii 
ic,  lacking  in  di.scipline,  aswirl  wit 
giddy  currents.  When  the  televisioj 
newscast  switched  to  coverage  of  ( 
section  of  Watts  that  was  burninj 
those  watching  began  to  shoi 
abuse.  Men  gestured  obscenely  at  tb 
screen;  every  other  word  seeme^l  t 
be  "nigger,"  the  sound  of  whu 
wt)uld  excite  other  men  to  say  it- 
like  a  spell,  an  enchantment — agai 
and  again.  When  an  actual  hlac 
person  was  shown,  the  men  woul 
shake  their  fists  at  the  flat  image  o 
the  screen  and  roar  like  apes  impc 
tently  caged  at  a  zoo. 

Although  he  was  recognized  ani 
greeted,  my  father  seetned  stiff,  an 
his  discomfort  did  not  go  unnotice. 
By  now  1  had  adjusted  to  the  disi  = 
derliness  and  was  watching  a  hea\ ' 
set  man  admit  people  to  the  rot" 
where  the  guns  were.  When  my  f 
ther's  turn  came,  this  man  greete 
him  loudly.  "How  are  ya.'  Isn't  tb 
really  something.'"  His  small  talk  w 
flushing  Dad  out  into  the  open,  fori 
ing  him  to  declare  himself.  The 
knew  each  other  by  sight  from  tb 
neighborhood,  I  figured,  through  Li 
tie  League  or  the  Scouts,  but  tht 
weren't  natural  allies.  "Well,  are  w 
finally  going  to  show  the  niggers 
he  asked. 

"We  live  .so  close  to  Atlantic  A\ 
enue  that  .  .  .  to  be  on  the  safe  sid" 
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)U  know  .  .  ."  My  father  was  trying 
:)  keep  his  voice  down. 

"I  know!  They're  gonna  come 
ouring  in  tonight!  You're  on  the 
lont  lines!"  The  man  looked  around 
im  triumphantly.  There  were  lock- 
r-room  cheers.  "So,  what  can  I  do 
ir  you?"  Bragging  about  his  suppli- 
rs,  he  reeled  off  the  names  of  a 
oalition  of  groups,  some  re- 
sectable— the  NRA  and  the  Na- 
onal  Guard — others  those  my  fa- 
ler  and  mother  had  always  firmly 
lentified  as  extremist,  like  the  Min- 
temen  and  George  Lincoln  Rock- 
ell's  American  Nazi  Party.  When 
e  flatly  claimed  to  be  in  touch  with 
le  police,  my  father  nodded,  as  if  he 
new  this  already.  The  noise  level  in 
le  room  made  eavesdropping  diffi- 
jlt,  but  Dad  must  have  questioned 
le  affiliation  with  those  other,  more 
sctremist  groups  then,  because  our 
jiaighborhood  Paul  Revere  raised  his 
ioice  in  righteous  indignation: 
t  "You  think  the  niggers  aren't  or- 
anized?  You  think  this  wasn't  all 
lanned?" 

i  Dad  said  something  that  could 
•ave  meant  yes,  could  have  meant 
o. 

"Well,  they  have  another  thing 
oming.  Right?  We're  all  in  this  to- 
ether.  Right?"  he  demanded,  leav- 
ig  no  doubt  that  Dad  had  to  reply, 
|ne  way  or  another. 

"Right,"  my  father  said,  briskly. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  would  say  more, 
ut  he  didn't.  Our  neighbor 
iirugged.  "Okay,  what  can  1  get  you? 
How  about  a  pump  12-gauge?" 
t  "That'll  do  some  damage,"  said 
ne  of  the  living-room  rowdies,  half 
f  whom  had  turned  from  the  televi- 
ion  to  watch  our  exchange.  1  en- 
3yed  their  attention.  For  me,  this 
'as  a  rich  and  associative  moment, 

ceremony  in  which  my  father's 
lusive  military  ardor  would  show  it- 
elf  in  full  gleaming  array,  like 
vchilles  emerging  from  behind  the 
ittering  women.  Of  course,  1  also 
oresaw  being  initiated  into  the  sub- 
rban  militia. 

Dad  nodded,  but  his  expression  was 
ained.  1  had  seen  this  face  before, 
'hen  someone  unexpectedly  cursed 
r  told  an  off-color  joke.  Despite  his 
ize — six-foot- three,  two-hundred - 
:  dd  pounds — and  his  hearty  manner, 


Dad  was  usually  unconvincing  when 
playing  the  role  of  a  man's  man. 
Raised  to  exacting  standards  by  his 
parents,  he  had  escaped  being  infect- 
ed with  cynicism  through  some  back 
path  in  the  culture  that  1  sensed  was 
already  closed  to  me,  even  at  the  age 
of  thirteen.  In  a  way,  his  innocence 
would  always  be  greater  than  mine. 

By  this  time,  1  was  actually  feeling 
sorry  for  him.  1  wanted  to  tell  him  to 
relax,  to  not  be  afraid  of  this  danger- 
ous moment.  At  least  it  was  real,  a 
far  cry  from  the  ersatz  ceremonials  of 
Scouting  and  the  cashmere-cardigan 
rigors  of  the  golf  course.  But  Dad's 
sincerity  was  not  simpleminded.  It 
was  of  a  piece  with  his  belief  in  the 
righteousness  of  Long  Beach,  of  Cali- 
fornia, of  America.  His  own  life  was 
proof  that  the  system  worked  tti  the 
advantage  of  "the  good  guys,"  as  he 
called  them.  A  good  student  and  a 
good  athlete,  he  went  to  Stanford — a 
jump  in  class  over  the  state  universi- 
ties— at  age  sixteen;  then  the  war  of- 
fered him  an  immediate  promotion,  a 
spot  at  the  Naval  Academy  that  in 
peacetime  could  never  have  been  his. 
From  there  he  went  back  to  Stanford 
Law  School,  worked  hard,  married 
his  high  school  sweetheart,  and  came 
home  to  raise  his  family. 

The  system  worked  for  my  father, 
just  as  it  had  for  at  least  four  gener- 
ations of  our  family,  ever  since  the 
destitute  Wallace  clan  had  come 
over  from  Scotland,  via  Venezuela. 
Five  sons  had  ended  up  as  bank 
tellers.  It  had  worked  for  my  father's 
father,  Don  Sr.,  who  built  a  radio  in 
a  barn  at  age  six  and  by  nineteen 
was  running  President  Woodrow 
Wilson's  communications  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference.  Selling  his 
own  radio  sets,  Don  Sr.  took  the 
Depression  in  stride,  becoming  ever 
more  successful  and  recognized  in- 
ternationally as  an  inventor  and 
amateur  radio  ambassador.  He  spent 
hour  upon  hour  chatting  with  fel- 
low hams  around  the  world,  enthu- 
siasts whose  names  had  been  re- 
placed by  call  signs  like  his  own, 
W6AM,  and  whose  hniguage  was 
always  Morse  C<ide,  so  rhat  nntion- 
ality  and  race  and  di;;!iect  w.'re  al- 
ways secondary.  To  W6AM  then, 
was  no  color,  only  the  strength  and 
clarity  of  your  signal. 
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All  this  made  Don  Sr.  a  sterling 
example  hut  a  hard  act  to  follow. 
Yet,  in  his  own  way,  my  father  was 
tryinj^ — and  this  sinj,'iilar  afternoon 
in  Aiii^ust  wiHild  he,  as  it  riirnei.1  out, 
a  crossroads. 

A  knowing  smile  on  his  tace,  our 
neighhorhood  arms  >u[^plier  stepped 
hack  into  a  plainly  dect>rated  hed- 
room.  Tilting  my  head,  I  could  just 
see  a  douhle  hed  with  a  green  hed- 
spread  that  matched  the  dark  green 
wallpaper.  Laid  out  on  it  were  ranks 
of  long-harreled  guns,  dully  glinting 
in  the  half-light;  cardhoard  hoxes  at 
the  hase  oi  the  hed  were  tilk\l  with 
packages  of  cartridges. 

The  man  came  hack  and  handed 
Dad  a  shotgun  and  a  hox  of  car- 
tridges. "Ever  use  one.'"  he  asked. 

"Dove  hunting." 

"Then  I  don't  have  to  tell  you 
what  to  do.  Right,  hoys?"  The  hoys 
responded  with  suggestions  of  their 
own.  "Now,  how  ahout  this  one?"  he 
asked,  squinting  at  my  hrother.  "1 
think  a  20-gauge.  Less  of  a  kick. 
Douhle-harreled.  Easier  to  operate." 

Dad  raised  a  dismissive  hand.  "I 
don't  really — " 

The  man  looked  him  in  the  eye. 
"You  think  you  can  handle  a  whole 
trihe  of  Zulus  yourself,  huh?  You  think 
they're  carrying  spears  out  there?" 

Those  watching  gave  vent  to 
Slime  Tarzan  yells.  But  my  father 
didn't  smile.  Then  the  man  asked, 
"You  willing  to  het  your  wife  and 
children  on  that?"  And  he  pressed 
the  20-gauge  into  Alex's  out- 
stretched hands. 

Wheii  Dad  didn't  tell  Alex  to  give 
it  hack,  1  edged  forward,  so  anxious 
ncit  to  lose  this  opportunity  that  I 
actually  started  to  tremble. 

Staring  up  at  the  man,  who  resem- 
bled ever  so  slightly  my  favorite 
comic-bot)k  hero.  Sergeant  Rock,  1 
was  rewarded  when  one  of  his  large 
hands  landed  on  my  shoulder,  where 
it  began  kneading  the  muscle  against 
the  bone,  slowly,  a  little  painfully 
but  with  affection. 

He  peered  into  my  face.  "So,  little 
man,  you  want  to  protect  your  Ma- 
ma from  the  niggers,  too?" 

Dad  said,  "We'\'e  got  enough, 
we're  fine.  Thanks." 

My  ho]ies  now  rested  with  the 
man,  with  Sarge. 
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"Nah,  don't  let  the  hoy  down.  I've 
got  a  nice  .410  shotgun,  real  light, 
practically  no  recoil  to  speak  of.  Over 
and  under.  Perfect  for  when  they 
come  swarming  over  the  hack  fence." 

Dad  shook  his  head.  Sarge's  finger 
and  thumb  pressed  deep  into  my 
shoulder  until  it  burned,  a  hot  .spot 
the  size  of  a  half-dollar. 

"No." 

Despairing,  at  last  1  spoke.  "Dad!" 

"No."  He  shifted  his  guii  to  the 
other  hand  and  shook  with  Sarge, 
who  gave  me  a  pitying,  sympathetic 
look  and  ruffled  my  hair  one  more 
time.  We  passed  through  the  cacoph- 
onous living  room  and  into  the  bright 
sunlight,  1  near  tears,  my 
brother  tactfully  silent. 
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A  home,  outside  the  house,  af- 
ter we'd  parked  the  Buick  in  the 
garage,  my  father  paused  to  examine 
our  property.  Built  by  a  corrupt  for- 
mer harbor  commissioner,  it  was  an 
authentic  Spanish  Mission  hacienda, 
which  meant  that  life  was  directed 
inward,  to  the  patio  and  garden.  The 
smooth  exterior  walls  and  slanting 
tile  roofs,  designed  for  a  defensive 
purpose  in  a  world  long  gone, 
seemed  newly  comforting. 

We  started  inside,  locking  doors 
and  gates  as  we  went.  Mom  greeted 
us  in  the  kitchen,  nervous,  unable  to 
take  her  eyes  c^ff  the  guns.  Now, 
hciwever.  Dad  seemed  preternatural- 
ly  calm,  as  if  the  experience  had  put 
him  through  such  a  gauntlet  of  emo- 
tions that  he'd  recovered  a  less  apoc- 
alyptic perspective. 

The  guns  were  laid  down  on  the 
carpet.  Placing  the  living-room  sofa 
across  the  bottom  of  the  picture  win- 
dow, then  stacking  all  available  pil- 
lows and  cushuins  upon  it.  Dad  ex- 
plained that  we  would  show  no 
lights  tonight,  that  no  one  would 
walk  directly  in  front  of  any  windows 
or  peer  out  into  the  street.  "I'll  be 
sittiiig  right  here,"  he  said,  pointing 
to  an  overstuffed  chair  he'd  dragged 
over  to  the  wall  between  the  front 
doiir  and  the  picture  window.  "With 
bi)th  guns — unloaded." 

And  that  was  all  the  discussion  he 
alk)wed.  Henceforth,  we  understood, 
any  chatter  about  the  riots,  hysteri- 
cal or  otherwise,  was  out  of  bounds. 
When  darkness  finally  fell,  even  the 


television  was  turned  off,  and  a  \ 
vety  August  dusk  filled  the  ccJ-; 
chambers  and  hallways.  As  Dad  tc|| 
up  his  position,  1  had  the  eerie  re 
ization  that  he  was  settling  into  t 
same  chair,  in  the  same  resignif 
manner,  that  he  adopted  on  Chri 
mas  Eve,  when  there  were  many  i 
wrapped  presents  and  empty  stoi. 
ings  to  fill  before  he  could  sleep. 

Now  came  the  last  pang:  sayi 
good  night  and  going  upstairs  wi 
my  sisters  and  our  mother,  upsta ' 
with  the  women,  while  downsta  : 
Dad  and  Alex  sat  down  to  share  t 
graveyard  watch.  Dad's  last  wot^ 
"Nobody  comes  downstairs  unti  I 
say  so.  There  are  not  going  to  be  a 
accidental  shootings  tonight.  Y( 
hear  me,  Donny?" 

Singled  out,  I  gave  the  answ 
that  he  demanded  and  went  to  r 
room.  It  was  lighter  upstairs.  Aga 
and  again  as  1  sat  cross-legged  » 
my  bedspread  I  heard  the  sirens  n 
ing,  warbling  in  strange,  electron 
harmony  and  shifting  tone  as  th' 
went  away.  Usually  a  faint  mill 
white,  the  night  sky  had  a  reddi 
hue  toward  Los  Angeles — or  wa^ 
only  imagining  it,  tinting  with  u 
heart  what  deserved  to  be  visible 
looked  at  my  walls — hung  wii 
weapons,  including  a  Tunisia 
scimitar,  a  cutlass,  a  Japanese  off 
cer's  sword,  a  boomerang,  and  ;: 
ironwood  spear  from  New  Guinc 
tipped  with  a  nasty  barbed  point- 
and  saw  that  my  dream  life  of  war 
ennobling  deeds  had  come  crusl 
ingly,  humiliatingly,  down  to  thi 
Pressing  my  hands  to  my  eyes,  rod 
ing  on  my  bed,  I  let  go  and  sobbe 
my  heart  out,  so  that  when  mori 
ing  came  I  awoke  without  a  sen^ 
of  time's  passage. 

But  as  the  night  had  passed,  s 
had  the  danger.  Roaring  like  angi 
wraiths  through  the  streets,  cars  wit 
heavy-throated  mufflers  had  surge 
back  and  forth,  again  and  agair 
cri.sscrossing  the  neighborhood  wit 
sirens  wailing  in  their  wake.  At  on 
point,  a  great  glow  had  gone  up  i 
the  sky.  Dad  and  Alex  had  loade 
their  weapons.  Now,  tired  and  spen 
they  sat  at  the  dining-room  table  sip 
ping  coffee  together  and  reading  th 
newspapers  that  had  somehow  mar 
aged  to  get  delivered. 
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A.  ^s  an  interpreter  oi  human-tis- 
sue biopsies,  my  work  is  lar.i^ely  an 
art.  1  caretully  obser\'e  changes  ot 
color,  delicately  teel 
tor  \'ariations  in  tex- 
ture, and,  with  m\'  mi- 
croscope, peer  in  on 
the  cells  to  study  their 
torni  an^l  tableau.  The 
impact  ot  disease  can 
be  very  subtle. 

The  need  tor  my  diag- 
noses to  be  free  ot  error 
can  pro\'oke  unwanted 
stress.  Otten  the  image 
ot  a  challenging  biopsy 
stays  with  me  tor  hours, 
even  days.  These  cells, 
tloating  treely  in  my 
mind  like  anxiety,  play 
their  tricks,  sl"n>w  me 
their  elusive  taces,  their 
phantom  patterns.  They 
seem  to  ci)nspire  to  con- 
tuse me.  Through  the 
years  I'x'e  de\'eloped  tricks  ot  my 
own — serial  sections,  step  cuts,  a  ln)st 
ot  special  tissue  stains — designed  to 
counter  their  deception.  When  nticlei 
are  marred  by  craggy  clumps  ot  chro- 
matin, and  cell  [Patterns  appear  baroque 
or  abstract,  1  cull  trom  memory  similar 
compositions  aiul  their  inteipretations. 

N/vjicl'v  Nadlcr  is  a  MiVL;ica/  j>iit/i(il(i,t;i,sr  lix'- 
inii  111  MiKt/iL'vn  C  .'ii/ijiiniiii. 


Atter  many  years  at  my  microsct)pe, 
the  number  ot  different  cells  and  pat- 
terns that  I  recognize,  the  blueprints  ot 


di.sease,  seems  infinite.  1  rely  on  this  ex- 
perience. An(.l  although  the  majority 
lit  biopsies  are  no  longer  diagnostic 
challenges  for  me,  interpretation  can, 
on  occasion,  be  tortuous. 

My  surgical  pathology  office  is  with- 
in the  hospital  histology  lab,  append- 
e^l  to  the  sLirgery  sLiites.  A  sliding  glass 
window  separates  us  from  ten  operat- 
ing rtxims.  It  is  twenty-five  steps  from 
my  desk  to  that  wintlovv.  My  bitipsy,  it 


It  Is  to  he  interpreted  during  surgei 
begins  within  minutes  of  the  tissue's 
rival.  I  am  mindful  that  the  patient 
under  anesthetic  and  tl 
time  is  ot  the  essence.  F 
When  I  arrive  eat 
morning,  I  scan  the  o 
erating-room  schedule  t 
surgeries  that  will  requi 
rapid  biopsy  interpret 
tion — resections,  wed; 
or  core  biopsies  of  bo. 
masses.  Theii  I  have  n 
coffee  in  the  surge 
lounge  and  listen  to  tl 
surget)ns'  stories.  A  sn 
geon's  demeanor — an 
ious,  diffident,  vague 
stirs  me  to  anticipai; 
problems,  to  consult  tl 
patient's  X  rays  and  ch;i 
prior  to  receiving  tl 
biopsy.  I  am  most  con 
tortable  with  surgeoi 
whose  judgment  1  feel 
beyond  reproach;  they  tend  to  1 
meticulous,  obsessive. 

An  accomplished  surgeon  1  ha\ 
practiced  with  for  years  tells  m 
about  a  thirty-five-year-old  patier 
I'll  call  Hanna  Raylan.  She  has  a  pai 
pable  mass  in  her  left  breast;  c 
mammogram  it  looked  suspicious  U 
malignancy,  and  the  core  need, 
biopsies  1  interpreted  a  week  ag 
showed  infiltrating  carcinoma.  Tl 
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oming  she  is  having  a  lumpectomy 
I  remove  the  cancer-containing 
irtion  of  her  left  breast  as  well  as  a 
mph-node  resection  in  her  left  axil- 
.  These  nodes  are  markers  for  tu- 
or  spread  beyond  the  breast.  She  is 
orried,  the  surgeon  tells  me,  that 
she  will  not  live  to  see  her 
three  small  boys  grow  up. 


P 

L  re( 


reoccupied  with  cancer  cells,  I 
ave  no  social  or  psychological 
nse  of  a  cancer  patient.  I  retrieve 
lis  woman's  core  biopsy  slides  from 
le  file  and  review  them  in  my  of- 
ce.  I  fix  on  elements  of  function, 
ot  form:  milk-producing  lobules, 
(ilk-transporting  ducts,  nipples,  fat, 
jnnective  tissue.  I  fix  on  cancer, 
iter  her  surgery,  my  responsibility 
ill  be  to  classify  the  cancer,  grade 
s  aggressiveness,  and  determine  the 
<tent  of  its  local  spread.  1  will  cull 
le  facts  that  are  pertinent  to  any 
se  of  radiation  or  chemotherapy, 
ill  help  the  physicians  mount  their 
lerapeutic  blows. 

"Biopsy,  room  two,"  shouts  the 
perating-room  nurse. 

I  walk  the  twenty-five  steps 
•  irough  the  cramped  histology  lab, 
■hich  smells  of  formaldehyde.  The 
ounters  are  crowded  with  vats  of 
ssue-processing  chemicals — alco- 
ol,  formalin,  xylene,  paraffin — and 
lass  vessels  of  vivid  red  and  blue  tis- 
je  stains.  A  cryostat — the  frozen- 
action  machine  standing  in  the  cor- 
er — hums  like  a  fluorescent  lamp. 

Hanna  Baylan's  lumpectomy  tis- 
ae,  swathed  in  gauze  and  labeled, 
Its  on  a  counter  beneath  the  sliding 
lass  window.  With  gloved  hands  I 
nveil  a  round,  fatty  mass,  its  yellow 
arface  smeared  with  fresh  blood.  It 
.as  the  look  and  consistency  of  a 
ipe  nectarine.  I  bisect  it  with  a 
nife  and  see  a  mass  the  size  of  a  pit 
t  the  center,  as  white  and  gritty  as 
andstone.  Its  retracted,  deep-rooted 
3ok  and  rock-hard  feel  imply  carci- 
loma.  The  axillary  lymph  nodes  ar- 
ive  buried  in  fat.  There  are  twenty- 
wo  in  all — soft,  oval,  encapsulated 
ike  beans.  Two  of  the  beans  are 
lard  and  white,  gritty  when  cut. 
he  cancer  has  exceeded  its  breast 
>f  origin.  I  pass  this  informati(in  on 
0  the  surgeon. 

At  6:30  the  folkiwing  morning  I 


remove  the  plastic  wrap  from  my  mi- 
croscope and  continue  my  examina- 
tion. I  stare  at  the  sprawl  of  Hanna 
Baylan's  tumor.  The  foreboding 
bulkiness  of  the  cancer  cells,  the 
scowl  of  their  thickset  nuclear  faces, 
looms  through  the  lenses.  They  are 
gathered  into  inane  configurations 
that  crudely  mimic  breast  ducts. 

Although  this  cancer  splays  out 
garishly  into  adjacent  breast  tissue, 
the  resection  margins  are  free  of  ma- 
lignant cells:  the  local  cancer  has 
likely  been  entirely  removed.  Eleven 
of  the  twenty-two  axillary  lymph 
nodes  bear  cancer  cells,  however, 
and  the  probability  of  spread  to  oth- 
er organs  is  high.  I  classify  this  tumor 
as  an  infiltrating,  moderately  differ- 
entiated carcinoma  arising  from 
breast  ducts. 

I  have  completed  my  evaluation 
of  Hanna  Baylan.  1  await  two  more 
breast  biopsies,  a  lung  biopsy,  and 
three  skin  biopsies.  All  are  suspected 
of  being  malignant.  Hanna  Baylan 
will  fast  become  a  memory,  a  name 
on  yesterday's  surgery  schedule  with 
a  tumor  attached. 

By  confining  myself  to  cells,  1  stay 
clear  of  the  fiery  trials  of  illness.  I  re- 
main detached;  I  render  my  diag- 
noses with  a  cool  eye.  My  fascination 
with  the  microscopic  form,  color, 
and  disposition  of  cells  drives  me  like 
a  critic  to  interpret,  to  applaud  or  de- 
cry for  the  rest  of  us.  Paradoxically, 
observing  so  much  of  life  through  a 
microscope  has  left  me  feeling  that 
I've  sampled  too  little,  that  I've 
missed  the  very  warp 


"D 


and  woof  of  it. 
r.  Nadler?" 


A  young  woman  is  standing  at  my 
office  door. 

"Sorry  it  I'm  disturbing  you,  but 
no  one  was  at  the  reception  desk,  so 
1  walked  right  in,"  she  says.  "1  won- 
der if  I  can  see  the  slides  from  my 
breast  tumor?" 

"Now?"  It's  six  o'clock,  the  end  of 
a  long  day. 

She  enters  and  sits  in  the  chair  by 
my  desk.  "You  don't  remember  me, 
do  you,  Doctor.^"  she  says.  "I  was  at 
the  lecture  you  gave  at  the  Wellness 
Community  last  month." 

Her  cropped,  blonde  hair  has  a 
uniform    thinness   that   suggests 


chemotherapy;  her  face  is  gaunt  and 
pale.  Still,  she  seems  undaunted,  her 
self-esteem  intact.  During  the  lec- 
ture I  had  used  a  projecting  micro- 
scope to  show  on-screen  what  the 
cells  and  patterns  of  different  tumors 
look  like. 

"I'm  Hanna  Baylan.  You  diag- 
nosed my  cancer  forty-three  days 
ago." 

I  don't  recall  seeing  her  at  the 
lecture,  but  I  do  remember,  in  vivid 
detail,  the  nectarine  lineaments  of 
her  lumpectomy  tissue.  I'm  like  the 
surgeon  who  selectively  focuses  on 
the  organs  he's  rectified  or  removed. 
My  work  lies  apart  from  Hanna's 
face,  among  the  tiniest  kernels  of 
bodily  things. 

"It's  pretty  late,"  1  tell  her. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  she  says.  "Maybe  it's 
already  spread  to  my  bones." 

This  is  not  what  1  meant.  "Why 
don't  I  see  what  I  can  do."  I  wish  she 
had  called  ahead,  given  me  a  chance 
to  review  her  slides. 

I  retrieve  all  her  breast  and 
lymph-node  slides  from  the  file  and 
move  her  chair  opposite  mine.  With 
effort,  pain  maybe,  she  leans  across 
the  desk  to  peer  through  the  alter- 
nate set  of  eyepieces  on  my  two- 
headed  microscope.  Resting  her  el- 
bows on  the  desktop,  she  looks  in  on 
the  events  of  her  body — cells  long 
dead,  now  fixed  and  colored — that 
have  given  rise  to  her  affliction. 

She  listens  quietly  as  I  move  the 
pointer  across  the  microscopic  land- 
scape. "These  clustered  islands  of 
glands  are  the  lobules,"  I  tell  her. 
"Milk  is  produced  here  in  the  lactat- 
ing  breast." 

"They  look  like  pink  hydrangeas 
to  me,"  she  says,  "a  sprawling  garden 
of  them."  She  talks  excitedly,  assert- 
ing interpretive  authority  over  her 
own  cells.  I  can  only  imagine  the 
variety  of  forms  a  cellular  array  such 
as  this  might  suggest  to  the  uniniti- 
ated eye. 

"And  these?"  she  asks.  "What  are 
they?" 

"Ducts,"  1  say.  "They  transport 
lobular  milk  outward  to  the  nipple." 

"My  God.  Look  at  them,"  she  says. 
"Ponds,  lakes,  rivers,  estuaries  that 
carry  milk.  It  all  looks  so  peaceful." 
With  her  legs  braced  against  the 
chair,  she  hoists  her  tiny  body  onto 
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my  clc.sk  ;iiul  luiiuhcs  luer  the  ini- 
cro.scopc  as  if  to  ciihaiice  her  view. 

There  i.s  litrlc  need  tor  pedagcigy; 
she  is  finding  her  own  truths  with 
metaphor.  I  switch  from  the  four- 
power  ohjective,  the  scaitner — a 
maKniticatioii  ot  forty  —  to  the 
tiirty-power  ohjective — a  magnifi- 
cation of  four  hundred — and  indi- 
\  idual  cells  take  prominence  over 
cell  patterns. 

She  clasps  her  hand.s  together, 
'it's  as  if  all  the  planets  in  the  uni- 
verse have  come  together  here." 

"See  the  uniform  cells  lining  the 
lohules  and  ducts?"  I  point  out  the 
blue  nuclei,  the  pink  cytoplasm,  the 
discrete  nuclear  membranes. 

1  switch  hack  to  the  scanner  and 
we  pass  over  fields  of  ducts  and  lob- 
ules. Then  1  wait  a  few  minutes,  al- 
lowing her  to  aksorb  her  own  cellu- 
lar beauty.  She  sits  still,  inspecting 
her  departed  tlesh. 

Reluctantly,  1  replace  the  slide  cif 
her  normal  breast  tissue  with  one  of 
the  cancer. 

"Whoa,"  she  says. 

She  stares  into  the  microscope, 
transfixed  by  the  disarray  of  her 
own  malignant  growth,  a  raw  view 
ot  her  life  spread  out  before  her.  "It 
looks  like  distorted  Hula  Hoops 
twirling  frantically,"  she  says.  "It's 
all  damaged,  isn't  if.'  Just  like  my 
real  world." 

"This  is  your  real  world,  too,"  1 
say.^ 

She  looks  at  me  over  the  top  ot 
the  microscope.  "People  don't  shun 
tiie  because  my  tumc^r  ducts  look  like 
reckless  Hula  Hoops." 

Like  Charon  ferrying  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  she  glides  back 
and  forth  between  her  threatened 
life  and  her  dead,  stained  biopsy 
cells.  She  quickly  grasps  the  cause 
and  effect — critical  cell  changes 
have  twisted  her  life.  For  years  I 
ha\'e  processed  thousands  of  such 
cases,  determined  the  tnanifold 
forms  of  disease.  But  I've  never  been 
an  intimate  part  of  anyone's  illness, 
never  felt  the  connection  between 
cells  and  a  kirger  self. 

"Losing  my  hair  terrifies  me,"  she 
says.  She  fingers  it,  pulls  at  it  gently 
with  her  hands.  Not  a  single  strand 
comes  loose,  and  she  is  reassured 
"I've  got  a  wig  but  1  hate  it.  So  1 


wear  baseball  caps  and  tie  scar 
through  my  hair.  I'ln  lucky.  I  lo( 
good  in  scarves.  Still,  1  feel 
hideous.  People  think  it's  just  vani 
It's  much  more  than  that,"  she  sa» 
"Every  time  1  see  my  scalp  pokii 
through,  I'm  reminded.  I  feel  how  J 
terent  1  am,  how  lonely." 

"You'll  have  your  hair  back  in 
few  months." 

Tears  well  up  in  her  eyes.  "Ii 
help  a  whole  hell  of  a  lot." 

In  The  Noteboo/cs  of  Make  Laun 
Bri^e,  Rilke  writes,  "If  1  am  chan 
ing,  then  surely  1  am  no  longer  il 
person  1  was,  and  if  I  am  somethii 
else  than  heretofore,  then  it  is  cK- 
that  1  have  no  acquaintances."  1  I 
lieve  that  Hanna's  perception  of  h 
disease-tainted  self  is  a  sciurce  of  h 
loneliness,  and  it  pains  me  that  al 
have  to  offer  her  is  my  familian 
with  her  cancer  cells. 

"What  chemotherapy  does  to  n 
is  unbelievable,"  she  continue 
"After   a   treatment    I    wake    i 
around  midnight  with  a  funny  tas^ 
in  my  mouth  and  then  boom,  an  ii 
credible  indigestion — like  a  vr' 
cano — with  nausea  and  vomitii 
that  rips  iny  insides  out.  It's  excr 
ciating.  Every  bone  in  my  ho 
aches.  Things  stop  for  a  while,  the, 
it  starts  all  over  again.  Off  and  ( 
for  the  rest  of  the  night." 

She  is  on  Cytoxan  and  Adi 
amycin,  she  tells  me.  These  drugs  a 
during  mitosis  to  prevent  cell  repr 
duction,  destrciying  the  rapidly  gro> 
ing  cancer  cells,  hair  cells,  bon 
marrow  cells,  and  cells  lining  tl 
gastrointestinal  tract.  Hence  the  t 
mor  destruction,  hair  loss,  reductn 
of  blood  cells,  nausea,  and  vomitii 
It's  a  savage  exposure,  a  supervi- 
chemical  warfare. 

"I  was  alone  in  bed  one  night  1; 
week,"  she  says,  looking  up  from  tl 
microscope.  "My  husband  was  out  ' 
town,  my  kids  were  asleep,  it  was  ; 
ter  midnight.  I  lay  there  staring  " 
the  ceiling,  scared  out  of  my  wilt, 
shaking  uncontrciUably.  Suddenly  i 
warm,  white  light  beamed  throui 
the  window  and  rested  on  my  chc 
It  was  a  iniracle  the  way  it  sootlv 
me  to  sleep."  She  slides  back  iti 
her  .seat.  "1  realized  when  1  woke  ■ 
that  God  was  looking  out  for  nic 
she  says. 


,j  1  am  moved  by  the  way  Hanna 
aligns  herself  with  all  her 
(>(  positive  expectations. 

_7  ix  years  go  by  before  Hanna 
nltylan  reenters  my  life.  1  have  not 
ked  after  her,  nor  have  I  received 
3rd  of  her  struggle.  I  have  retained 
e  professional  cool,  the  isolation 
lat  is  so  much  a  part  of  my  life. 
Once  again  she  appears  at  the 
id  of  my  day.  She  walks  slowly 
I  id  sits  with  some  difficulty  in  the 
lair  by  my  desk.  She's  frailer  now, 
id  pallor  makes  her  eyes  seem  dark 
id  watchful.  Her  cancer,  she  tells 
e,  recurred  the  year  before.  Three 
■ots  on  her  ribs,  one  in  a  lung.  She 
ibmitted  to  high  doses  of 
lemotherapy,  more  toxic  than  be- 
're,  then  underwent  a  bone-mar- 
iw  transplant. 

"The  cancer  in  my  bones  was  like 
]  little  old  lady,"  she  says.  "It  put- 
red  around,  came  and  went.  But  I 
)uld  deal  with  it."  Her  jaws  tighten, 
t's  the  drugs,  not  the  cancer,  that 
:e  so  hard  to  take.  People  who 
aven't  had  chemo  never  really  un- 
;rstand  that.  And  it's  the  fear  that 
Du  may  die.  It's  been  hard  to  come 
)  terms  with  that." 
She  outlasted  the  poisons,  metab- 
lized  them.  The  cancer  in  her 
ones  and  lungs  disappeared  from 
lew.  Cells  harvested  from  her  mar- 
)w  before  this  chemotherapy  were 
"len  returned  to  replace  what  the 
rugs  had  destroyed,  hopefully  to 
)awn  a  new  remission. 

If  she  is  to  succumb  to  her  illness, 
er  bearing  shows  no  hint  ot  defeat. 
"I'm  here  to  see  my  cancer  cells 
gain,"  she  says.  "I'd  like  to  see  them 
rejected  on  the  big  screen,  like  you 
d  at  your  lecture."  Her  arched 
rows  reflect  her  resolve.  "I  need  to 
onfront  them  one  at  a  time,  get  a 
andle  on  their  persistence." 
I  set  up  the  xenon  projector  in  the 
ospital  auditorium.  Before  long  we 
re  alone  in  a  large,  quiet  space. 

I  project  one  of  her  biopsy  slides 
nto  the  screen,  magnifying  her  can- 
er  cells  to  the  size  of  golf  balls, 
"hey  glare  at  us  like  cyclopean  mon- 
ters — granular,  pink  bodies  clinging 
0  one  another,  each  nuclear  blue 
ye  reflecting  its  own  confusion. 
She  walks  slowly  down  the  center 
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SOLUTION  TO  THE 
MAY  PUZZLE 


NOTES  FOR  "FOLLOW  THE  DOTS" 
Note:  Anagrams  are  indicated  with  an  as- 
terisk (*). 

CLUES:  1.  grave;  iwo  mngs.;  2.  (s)tick- 
le(r);  4-  magnets*;  6.  meti*-er;  7.  Ee- 
yore;  10.  r(enam)ing;  12,  st(o)re*;  13. 
dun-E;  14-  framed,  two  mngs.;  17. 
on(lin)e;  18.  coior(ado);  19.  kr(a)uT 
(rev.);  20.  (L"iepar)dieu;  21.  kii(yak);  22. 
yawl  (pun,l;  25.  brand-Y;  29.  roller,  two 
mngs,;  30.  heel,  two  mngs.;  31,  liar,  rev.; 
32.  gu(n)-i.(l)e.;  34-  rot-ten,  rev.;  39. 
(g)hizier;  39b.  l(inn)et;  42.  cut- 
e(ggliead);  44.  arguing*;  48.  gel-D;  50. 
monte*;  51.  taut,  homophone;  53,  sen- 
sorj.,  homophone;  55.  nature*;  56. 
dit(i)cr;  57.  llsa*;  59.  garb(age);  62. 
L.(apc)L,;  63.  lass-oers*;  65.  qu(art)et; 
66.  eharines.s*;  70.  wrist*(e);  71. 
Ji(A.M.-on)d. 

SOLUTION  TO  MAY  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  173).  (ring)  lardner:  what  i  (ought  to 
dF)  learnt  in  school.  They  was  hardly  a  evening  passed  when  some  gal's  father  did  not  feel 
lumself  called  on  to  poke  his  head  out  his  Fourth  Street  window  and  tell  these  same  boys  to  shut 
up  and  go  home  for  the  sake  of  a  leading  character  in  the  bible. 

CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  title  of  the  work,  to- 
gether with  your  name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  174,  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y,  10012,  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  lat- 
est mailing  label.  Entries  must  he  received  by  June  8.  Senders  of  the  first  thi'ee  correct  solutions 
opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  The  solution  will  he 
printed  in  the  July  issue.  Winners  of  the  April  Double  Acrostic  (No.  172)  are  Polly  M.  Foard,  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee;  Mai'k  E.  Smith,  San  Diego,  California;  and  Barbara  Wolf,  Portland,  Maine. 
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aisle.  The  large  screen  hangs  cm  the 
tnmt  wall  between  a  varnished  wchkI 
lectern  and  a  row  of  X-ray  view 
boxes.  "That's  perfect,"  she  says.  "1 
want  to  see  these  guys  up  close  and 
personal."  She  touches  the  screen, 
runs  her  fingers  over  her  cancer  cells 
as  though  she  were  gathering  their 
random  spread  into  some  kind  of  or- 
der. The  loveliness  of  cells  on  slides, 
all  the  different  shapes  and  colors, 
allows  Hanna  to  give  her  breast  can- 
cer its  own  identity. 

"They're  like  moons,"  she  says, 
"each  with  a  different  face,  a  differ- 
ent complement  of  light  and  dark." 

I  turn  off  the  auditcirium  lights. 
Her  hands  spread  a  silhouette  that 
shadows  her  moc:)ns  like  eclipses. 

"I'd  like  to  spend  time  here,"  she 
says.  "Touch  them,  get  to  know 
them." 

"No  rush." 

1  stand  at  the  projector  in  dark- 
ness. She  is  forty-three,  as  I  recall. 
Her  mother  died  in  the  1950s,  when 
breast  cancer  was  considered  a  local 
disease.  The  ideal  treatment  back 
then  was  to  resect  as  much  local  tis- 
sue— the  entire  breast,  underlying 
pectoral  muscle,  lymph  nodes — as 
possible  before  the  cancer  could 
spread.  1  recall  receiving  so  many  ot 
these  horrific  specimens  in  the  1960s 
that  1  felt  like  Artemis  of  Ephesus, 
the  Great  Mother  of  Life,  whose  tor- 
so teemed  with  breasts.  It  was  disqui- 
eting to  conjure  up  an  image  of  the 
maimed  women  attached,  only  mo- 
ments earlier,  to  the  specimens  they 
had  relinquished.  We  now  know 
that  breast  cancer  is  ntit  necessarily  a 
local  disease,  that  it  can  be  a  covert 
presence  in  the  breast  tor  years, 
shedding  cells  that  rain  through 
blood  and  lymph  vessels  and  sprawl 
to  cither  body  parts  long  before  the 
primary  mass  is  discovered.  Hanna's 
cancer  cells  had  ob\'iously  left  home 
by  the  time  she  felt  her  mass,  finding 
sanctuary  in  her  axillary  lymph 
nodes.  She  needed  drug  treatments 
then  to  defend  her  body  from  the 
spread.  Although  her  breast  surgery 
was  tar  less  aggressive  and  disfiguring 
than  her  mother's,  Hanna's  drug 
therapy  has  greatly  exacerbated  her 
ditticulties. 

"I'm  returning  trom  Lilliput," 
Hanna  annoiuices.  She  walks  back 
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along  the  aisle,  spotlighted  by  the 
projector  beam,  Kxiking  as  hopeful 
as  a  bride. 

When  I  turn  on  the  lights,  she  is 
standing  beside  me.  "1  must  confide 
a  strange  thing,"  she  says.  She 
slouches,  her  body  seemingly  deplet-- 
ed  by  the  encounter  with  her  cells. 
"When  1  finished  my  last  cycle  of 
chemo,  1  felt  no  sense  ot  relief.  The 
thought  that  a  few  bad  cells  could 
be  hanging  around  and  nothing 
more  was  being  done  chemically 
scared  me.  It  still  does." 

I  feel  the  uneasy  edge  between  her 
confidence  and  her  fear.  Others  arc 
better  suited  to  help.  1  can 
only  listen. 


I 


have  never  understood  the  pur- 
pose of  a  newspaper  obituary.  As  a 
published  notice  of  death,  it  certain- 
ly works  well  enough.  As  a  biogra- 
phy filled  with  concrete  facts — 
achievements,  mostly — it  gives  the 
life  in  question  a  one-sided  loftiness 
devoid  of  the  flaws  and  failures  that 
make  it  whole.  And  where  is  the 
mention  of  an  individual's  spirit,  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  human  being, 
courage  in  adversity.'  What  about 
peiiple  who  successfully  battle  illness 
for  many  years  before  succumbing.' 
What  are  their  achievements  in  this 
regard,  or  do  they  simply  "die  after  a 
long  illness"? 

Hanna  Baylan's  illness  is  very 
long.  Four  years  go  by  before  she 
comes  to  see  me  again;  she  has  more 
questiims  about  her  cells. 

"I  must  be  stupid.  The  cancer  is 
back,  spread  to  my  liver,  but  1  just 
don't  get  it  that  I'm  supposed  to  die," 
she  says  as  she  enters  my  office. 

1  notice  how  the  ridges  beneath 
her  eyes  have  darkened,  discolored 
by  years  of  anguish  and  fear.  She  gri- 
maces as  she  moves,  pain  loose  in- 
side her,  and  settles  cautiously  into 
the  leather  chair  in  the  corner  be- 
neath my  bookshelves.  A  CADD 
pump  is  fastened  to  her  waist.  This 
beeper-size  gadget  pumps  chemo  into 
her  subclavian  central  line. 

"1  want  to  kimw  more  about  these 
little  buggers  inside  me,  what  really 
makes  them  tick,"  she  says. 

1  assume  it  is  the  internals  of  can- 
cer cells,  the  organelles,  that  she 
refers  to.  They  are  too  small  to  be 


seen  effectively  with  my  microsci 
so  I  show  her  s(.)me  black-and-wb ; 
electron  micrographs  of  cells  mag 
hed  up  to  100,000  times.  She  sta  i 
at  the  oblong  mitochondria,  whi 
cristae  resemble  zebra  stripes,  a 
the  round,  secretory  vacuoles,  whi  4 
look  dark  and  heavy  as  medic i 
balls.  1  find  her  a  freeze-etched  n 
crograph  oi  a  nucleus  that  truly  1 
sembles  the  desolate,  pocked  surfa 
t:>f  the  moon. 

She  studies  the  micrograpf 
keeps  an  inquisitive  silence.  I  aw: 
the  new  metaphors  she'll  concei 
to  keep  her  cancer  at  bay.  Our  ima 
ination  is  what  saves  us. 

"Why  do  cancer  cells  keep  gro 
ing  and  multiplying  if  they're  so  c 
structive  to  the  body?"  she  tina 
says.  "Why  don't  they  just  die?" 

She's  tired  of  all  the  pretty  pi 
tures,  the  metaphors.  She's  ready 
deal  with  her  cancer  in  a  more 
rect  way.  1  tell  her  that  our  dysfun 
tional  and  superfluous  cells  norm; 
self-destruct  in  a  programmed  eel 
lar  suicide. 

"Don't  cancer  cells  self-destruct 

"Apparently  not.  Cancer  som 
how  disables  the  program.  The  cc 
forget  how  to  die." 

"Well,  so  do  1,"  she  says.  A  tai 
smile  steals  across  her  face. 

Then  she  suddenly  starts  to  ci 
shaking  as  though  grief  has  surfac 
from  all  the  deepest  places.  "I've  be 
blessed  with  three  wonderful  boys  a 
a  husband  who  loves  me,"  she  sa\ 
"They'll  be  devastated  if  I  go.  S 
can't  give  up." 

Although  I've  never  done  this  b 
fore,  I  put  my  arms  around  her  ai 
give  her  a  long,  firm  hug.  Her  bonci 
seem  as  ungraspable 
hope. 


I 


begin  to  see  that  the  diagnosis  1 
a  disease  plays  little  part  in  the  he;i 
ing  process;  nor,  for  that  matte 
does  the  treatment  strategy.  Help  a 
tuned  to  individual  needs  is  whit 
heals.  Disease  seems  to  be  more  thai 
a  set  of  facts,  and  illness  more  than  1 
diminished  way  of  life.  They  are  | 
strange  tandem  that  plays  out  diffe! 
ently  in  every  host — despair,  terro 
agony,  a  call  to  arms,  newfound  clai 
ity,  transcendence,  metamorphosi: 
Those  afflicted  must  have  thei 


eeds  satisfied  on  their  terms.  They 
ust  control,  as  much  as  possible, 
le  progress  of  their  own  adversity.  I 
in  feel  Hanna  yearn  for  answers.  1 
ust  give  them  to  her,  show  her  the 
ctures  that  help  her. 

The  healthy  tend  to  separate 
1  am  the  sick  in  much  the  same  way 
lat  whites  disengage  from  blacks, 
ales  from  females,  rich  from  poor, 
xtors  from  patients.  We  find  com- 
irt  in  what  we  have  in  common 
id  threat  in  the  many  ways  we  dif- 
r.  1  feel  my  separation  from  Han- 
1,  how  her  cancer  intervenes,  and 
must  be  prudent  to  be  effective 
ith  her.  This  is  heartrending  for 
e,  because  1  have  come  to  love 
tr — the  way  she  handles  all  that 
le  has  been  dealt,  her  style,  her 
lirit,  her  desperate  determination 
)  nurture  her  family  as  long  as  she 
m.  1  can  no  longer  think  of  Hanna 
;  terms  of  the  dead,  stained  cells  I 
■e  on  her  slides. 

She  leaves  my  office,  and  1  feel  the 
loose  strings  in  my  life 


:4 


tighten. 


few  months  pass  and  Hanna 
;turns  with  her  youngest  son.  He 
as  decided  to  be  a  doctor,  and  she 
ants  to  introduce  him  to  me.  He 
as  his  mother's  poise,  her  small, 
elicate  features,  and  he  fixes  me 
ith  probing  eyes. 

"Dr.  Nadler  shows  me  his  biopsy 
ictures.  He  lets  me  observe  my  dis- 
jse,"  Hanna  says,  "so  I  can  see  what 
m  up  against."  She  is  barely  able  to 
ontain  her  pride  as  she  sits  beside 
er  son. 

She's  fought  her  cancer  to  a  stale- 
late.  It's  become  more  like  a 
hronic  illness  than  a  life  threat. 
i.nd  her  son  has  lived  so  long  with 
is  mother's  cancer  that  it  is  much 
lore  real  to  him  than  the  likeli- 
ood  of  any  cure. 

The  flesh  of  Hanna's  successful 
fe  sits  beside  me.  1  answer  all  his 
uestions,  try  to  inform  his  career 
ecision.  I  think  he  knows  how 
aliantly  his  mother  has  girded  her- 
;lf  on  his  behalf. 

"I  feel  another  flare-up  coming 
n,"  Hanna  says.  "I'm  strangely  tired, 
ot  quite  right.  So  I've  decided  to  go 
)  Maine." 

"What's  in  Mainei"'  I  ask. 


"Leaves,"  she  says.  "I'm  going  to 
see  the  fall." 

I  picture  metastasizing  tumor  cells 
pushing  their  way  into  her  lungs  and 
liver  and  bones.  Can  she  muster  her 
immune  system  once  again?  Will  the 
drugs  still  have  potency  for  her.'  Will 
there  be  another  beginning.' 

When  Hanna  Baylan  and  her  son 
leave  my  office,  arm  in  arm,  there  is 
a  confidence  about  her  that  seems 
complete.  It's  as  if  she  knows  that 
falling  is  followed  by  rising,  and  that 
eternal  falling  leads  to  a  rising  in  an- 
other time  and  place. 

1  return  to  my  microscope.  In  the 
spread  of  a  squamous  skin  cancer,  1 
strain  to  see  the  deciduous  leaves  of 
Maine,  so  fiery  when  first  fallen, 
then  turning  slowly  to  compost,  to 
nurture  blanketed  seeds.  a 
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nXA  IN  THE 
HA(]KSEAT 

By  Donald  Rawley 


T 


ma  puts  on  her 
stretch-lace  panty 
hose,  hut  she  can't  get 
the  Unes  running  up 
the  hack  ot  the  lef,'s 
rif^'ht.  At  least  even, 
h's  cramped  (.[uarters, 
Tina  thinks,  and  these 
panty  h(5se  aren't  even 
mine.  She  runs  her 
hand  through  her  hair 
and  tries  to  rememher 
which  house  she  took 
the  panty  liose  from.  She  can't. 

Across  the  hmousine,  in  a  comty 
Ciirner  seat  with  ,in  oxerhea^l  readin;^ 
li,L;ht,  the  man  is  putting  t)n  his  slioes. 
Tina  reah:es  the  chauffeur  must  have 
seen  thetn.  Heard  them. 

His  pants  are  still  at  \\\s  knees. 

"\'ou  shouLI  pull  yoLir  paiits  up  he- 
lore  you  try  to  put  your  shoes  on," 
Tina  says  (.[uietly,  lif^htin^  a  cifi;arette. 

The  man  waves  his  penis  at  her — 
"until  we  meet  a^ain" — then  hikes  up 
his  trousers  and  ix'i^ins  to  arrani^e  him- 
self, suioothins'  out  his  cults  ani^l  hair. 


/  'iiiui/d  lunvlcy  is  the  atillun  itj  jn\'  hanks  <ij 
j>i>ciry.  Ills  /ns(  novel.  The  NiuhlliuJ 
(  'antata,  will  he  jnihlishcd  ncxl  s/)7()i,l;  hy 
Avim  Banks. 


"A  singing  penis.  That's  nice." 

"Comh  your  hair,  honey,"  he 
whispers. 

"C^h  yeah,  sure." 

She  takes  another  drag  on  her  cig- 
arette, puts  it  oLit  in  the  floor's  re- 
cessetl  tray,  then  spits  into  her  palms 
and  runs  hoth  hands  through  her 
coal-hlack  hair. 

"Better.^"  She  is  looking  ,u  the 
chauffeur,  who  is  kniking  at  her 
through  mirrored  frames.  And  he's 
driving  at  night,  she  realizes.  That's 
cool,  W.iy  cool. 

She  does  know  where  she  is.  Some- 
where on  Wilshire  in  Beverly  I  lills, 
headed  tor  the  Peninsula  Hotel.  With 
a  middle-agetl  salesman  named  Her- 
hert  Halslead,  llerh  the  Verh  to  his 


friends.  Whom  she  met 
tonight,  stantling  iii  her 
stretch-lace  panty  hcKe 
and  her  little  black  silk 
dress.  On  a  street  some- 
where near  the  Pacific. 
In  the  fog. 

Tina  likes  to  get  out 
in  the  fog.  She  had  just 
taken  the  black  silk 
dress  from  Marcia's 
apartment,  whcMii  she 
stayed  overnight  with, 
and  also  took  a  Chinese  beaded 
eveiiing  bag  hlled  with  amphetamines, 
money,  and  cigarettes.  She  likes  to  get 
in  the  first  car  that  stops  for  her,  to  be 
in  iTH)tion  for  days  and  weeks.  She 
knows  at  some  point  during  this  little 
adventure — her  fifth  in  a  twt)-year  pe- 
riod— that  she  will  wind  up  on  a  plane 
going  to  Central  America,  maybe 
Panama  City,  with  a  millionaire, 
maybe,  and  that  she'll  just  keep  on  go- 
ing. She  will  replace  her  speed  and 
Peking  evening  bags  and  Marlboro  cig- 
arettes for  nnue  beaded  things,  more 
drugs,  anything  she  lays  her  hands  on 
that  she  likes.  And  she  won't  stop. 

She  pulls  out  vermilion  lipstick 
and  a  small  jade  hand  mirror,  and 
crosses  her  legs. 


7(1      llARri:KNMAc:A/INl:/UINH  IW7 


illii.-.tiatuin  by  Sii>,m  Sa: 


"I  hope  I  didn't  stain  your  dress  . . ." 
e  watches  Tina  methodically  put 
li  her  lipstick.  One  of  the  spaghetti 
raps  on  her  little  black  dress  is 

oken. 

Outside,  the  Christmas  lights  ot 
sverly  Hills  are  sparkling  through 
le  tinted  glass  of  the  limousine's 
indows  and  sunroof.  The  man 
ems  slightly  belligerent. 

Tina  disregards  this.  Her  eyes  be- 
)me  wide. 

"Where 'd  you  get  those  shoes.'" 

Herb  looks  down  at  his  shoes. 
j  "Cleveland." 

"Of  course,"  Tina  says  acidly. 

They  are  pulling  into  the  Peninsu- 

Hotel's  motor  court. 

"You're  a  beautiful,  beautiful  girl.  I 
ish  my  wife  wasn't  here,  or  you 
iuld  stay  with  me." 

"You  mean  1  can't  stay  in  your 
)om?" 

"Well,  no." 

Tina  seems  bewildered.  The  man 
loks  at  her,  getting  out  his  wallet  as 
\e  limo  comes  to  a  halt. 

"Here's  five  hundred  dollars,  hon- 

/■" 

"I'm  not  a  whore." 

"Well,  what  do  you — " 

"I  said,  I'm  not  a  whore." 

"Okay.  Okay."  The  man  looks  at 
er  sadly. 

"You  don't  have  any  place  to  stay 
)night,  do  you?" 

"No." 

Tina  sleeps  in  the  street,  in  cars,  on 
lanes,  in  guest  bedrooms  and  hotel 
edrooms,  in  shacks,  and  once  or 
A'ice  in  mansions.  It  does  not  matter, 
le  thinks.  It's  the  going  that  counts. 

"Take  the  money  and  get  yourself 
nice  room,  pretty  girl." 

Tina  can  see  the  chauffeur  look- 
ig  at  her  through  the  rearview  mir- 
or.  Is  he  an  Indian?  She  decides  he's 
n  Apache. 

"Tell  you  what.  Herb,  you  give  the 
river  the  money  and  let  me  have 
he  limo  all  night." 

The  chauffeur  seems  alarmed. 

"All  night?"  he  says  from  the  front 
eat.  His  voice  is  deep. 

"All  night,"  she  says  with  resigna- 
ion.  Herb  shakes  his  head  and  gives 
he  driver  the  money. 

"We're  going  somewhere  now," 
"ina  says  brightly. 

Herb  scowls.  "1  don't  get  it." 


"1  like  to  keep  moving,"  ,she  says 
matter-of'factly.  Herb  begins  to 
open  the  door,  and  Tina  prepares  for 
the  rush  ot  cool  air,  the  sudden  obvi- 
ous noises  of  life. 

"You  don't  care,  do  you?"  Herb 
says,  awestruck.  "You  don't  care 
what  happens  to  you."  He  eyeballs 
her. 

"If  you  were  a  guy  you'd  be  a 
bum — a  drifter." 

When  he's  out  of  the  car,  she 
slams  the  door  shut  behind  him  and 
rolls  down  the  electronic  vi'indow. 

"Mister,  I  don't  drift.  I  fly." 

She  rolls  the  window  up,  the 
chauffeur  laughs,  and  the  lim- 
ousine purrs  into  a 
roll. 
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lere  are  we  going,  lady?" 

"My  name's  Tina." 

"Tina.  Where  are  you  going?" 

"East.  Start  driving  east.  To  the 
desert.  The  Springs.  We'll  see  the 
lights  of  downtown  on  our  way  out. 
That'll  be  nice." 

"I  got  some  tapes  here  in  the 
front.  You  want  to  listen  to  music?" 

"Sure." 

"I  got  the  Gipsy  Kings.  1  got  Mar- 
vin Gaye.  I  got  Annie  Lennox." 

"Marvin  Gaye." 

Tina  listens  to  Marvin  Gaye 
singing  "I  Want  You."  The  limou- 
sine is  riding  smoothly  on  the  Santa 
Monica  Freeway  due  east. 

"What's  your  name?"  Tina  lights 
another  cigarette,  takes  an  ampheta- 
mine, and  washes  it  down  with  the 
remains  of  Herb  the  Verb's  bourbon 
and  ginger  ale.  She  studies  the  driv- 
er. He  must  he  twenty-five,  tops. 
Lots  of  white  teeth,  deep  beard. 

"Running  Leg." 

"What?" 

"My  name's  Running  Leg." 

"Me  Tarzan,  you  Jane,"  says  Tina, 
staring  at  the  black  carpet.  There  are 
semen  stains  that  she  rubs  away  with 
her  left  foot  before  looking  into  the 
driver's  rearview  mirror. 

"What  tribe.'" 

"Navajo.  I'm  from  Arizona." 

"I  passed  through  Phoenix  once." 

"I'm  sure  you  did." 

"1  like  to  go  to  different  cities.  For 
no  reason  at  all,  you  know?" 

Running  Leg  grins. 

"I'm  not  real  big  on  city  life,  Tina. 


1  like  the  mountains.  The  sky." 

"Oh  God,  you're  not  going  to  give 
me  any  of  that  nature  is  God,  the 
white  man  took  our  rivers  and  val- 
leys crap,  are  you?" 

Tina  taps  her  nails  t)n  the  pol- 
ished wood  sides  of  the  cabin.  She 
wants  to  go  faster.  She  wants  to  go 
as  fast  as  the  limousine  will  go, 
faster  than  blood  through  a  crippled 
vein,  faster  than  a  hummingbird's 
wings. 

"No,  1  guess  no  crap."  Running 
Leg  loosens  his  tie  and  takes  off  his 
chauffeur's  cap.  Long,  thick  black 
hair  falls  out.  He  shakes  his  head  and 
puts  his  foot  on  the  gas. 

"Great  hair,  Tarzan,"  Tina  mum- 
bles. 

"Here's  downtown.  All  lit  up. 
Then  on  to  the  desert." 

Tina's  blood  is  beginning  to  rush. 

"Cool.  How  fast  are  we  going?" 

"Fifty-five." 

"Make  it  seventy,  and  I'll  relax." 

"You  got  it,  Tina." 

Running  Leg  puts  both  hands  on 
the  steering  wheel.  She  loves  how 
the  limousine  drags  its  long  body 
with  no  sound  at  all. 

"How  old  are  you,  Tina?" 

"Twenty.  That's  enough  of  Mar- 
vin Gaye.  Put  on  the  Gipsy  Kings 
for  a  while,"  Tina  orders.  She  be- 
gins to  reapply  her  mascara,  using  a 
Kleenex  to  wipe  away  the  smears. 

"So  how  old  are  you.  Running 
Leg?" 

"I'm  twenty-five.  I  own  this  car.  I 
own  this  business." 

"That's  nice." 

"It  works." 

Running  Leg  coughs,  then  looks 
at  Tina  again  through  the  rearview 
mirror. 

"You're  very  pretty,  Tina." 

"Thanks."  She  stops  for  a  moment 
and  looks  at  him. 

"So,  how  much  did  you  see?"  she 
asks  quietly.  Running  Leg  laughs. 

"Everything.  He  had  a  tat  hairy 
ass  and  no  penis,  Tina.  My  ass  is 
much  firmer,  smooth  like  a  baby, 
and  I  have  much  more  penis  than 
that." 

"Good  for  you,"  Tina  says. 

"Also,  Running  Leg,  is  there  an 
airport  in  Palm  Springs?" 

"1  think  so."  He  frowns. 

"So  tell  me,  Tarzan,  what  did  you 
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think.'  Did  you  enjoy  yourself  while 
you  watched?" 

"No,  I  don't  do  that." 

The  Gipsy  Kings  begin  playing. 
Tiiia  loves  the  wailing  voices,  the 
slithering  Spanish  guitars.  It  seems 
to  her  she  is  in  a  cabin  on  a  ship, 
moving  swiftly  and  silently  through 
a  dense  L.A.  fog,  creating  its  own 
tunnel  in  and  out  of  the  city.  Waves 
lit  by  a  hazy  moon  are  beneath  her, 
cut  precisely  hy  her  ship's  prow.  She 
takes  another  amphetamine. 

"You  should  he  careful  with  those. 
Do  you  know  what  you're  taking, 
Tina?" 

"No." 

A  silence  between  chauffeur  and 
passenger  as  the  limousine  heads  to- 
ward the  desert,  and  the  fog  dissi- 
pates, and  Tina  can  see  through  the 
roof  that  there  is  a  full  moon. 

"White  grass,  black  shadows,"  she 
says  slowly.  "When  the  grass  outside 
is  white  by  the  moon,  you  got  a  full 
moon." 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

"Nobody."  Tina's  mother  told  her 
that. 

"Where  are  you  from,  Tina?" 

"No  place  in  particular."  Her 
mother  told  her  about  the  white 
grass  of  a  full  moon  when  she  was 
ten  years  old.  Tina's  mother  left  her 
when  she  was  eleven,  at  a  train  sta- 
tion in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  in  the 
snow.  Her  mother  patted  Tina's  hair 
and  spoke  quite  casually. 

"Baby,  it's  time  for  you  to  travel. 
People  will  always  take  you  wherev- 
er you  want  to  go,  remember  that. 
All  you  got  to  do  is  ask.  Take  what- 
ever you  need,  Tina.  You  won't  see 
them  again."  Tina  remembers  steam 
from  the  train.  Tina  remembers  cry- 
ing. Then  a  man  who  said  he  had 
kids  at  home  asked  her  it  she  was 
lost,  and  she  looked  up  at  the  sign 
above  him  and  it  said,  in  large  blue 
letters,  MIAMI,  FLORIDA,  and  Tina 
told  the  man  she  was  supposed  to 
meet  her  family  in  Miami,  Florida, 
hut  she  didn't  have  enough  money. 
The  man  gave  her  the  tare  and 
smiled  like  someone  impressed  by 
his  own  good  deeds.  Tina  took  the 
train  to  Miami.  This  was  easy.  Her 
mother  was  doing  her  a  tavor. 

Tina  learned  how  to  read  and 
write  when  she  was  with  a  toster 


in  Boise,  Idaho.  She  had  just 
I  fourteen,  walked  out  the 
3or  to  the  highway,  past  fields 
;pering  corn  bleached  a  light 
)y  the  sun,  and  a  car  stopped 
It  five  minutes.  She  got  in. 

driver  was  a  fat  red-haired 
imed  Ed,  who  asked  her  if  she 
take  her  clothes  off  in  the 
eat.  She  thought  for  a  mo- 
said  "Sure,"  and  stripped.  Ed 
to  breathe  heavily,  and  sud- 
:he  Pontiac  Grand  Prix  with 
stripes  and  a  creme  vinyl  top 
d  and  came  to  a  stop  in  the 
:  of  the  empty  highway.  Ed 
ad  a  heart  attack  and  was 
t  seemed,  so  Tina  rolled  his 
)Ut  onto  the  pavement  and 
s  big  white  shirt,  which  made 
dress  when  she  used  his  belt 
t  on  her  pair  of  pink  tights. 
ok  Ed's  money,  almost  five 
;d  dollars,  and  his  wedding 
nd  a  pinkie  ring,  which  she 

the  one  silver  chain  around 
:ck.  She  got  back  into  the 

Prix,  watched  the  cornstalks 

and  shake  for  a  few  minutes, 

ig  out  for  a  horizon,  then 

1  the  car  and  drove  West  un- 

gas  ran  out. 

lere's  no  place  in  particular?" 

ng  Leg's  smooth  voice  cuts 

1  her  dreams. 

e  I  said."  She  can  feel  the 

I  her  face. 

wants  him,  wants  him  on  top 

inside  of  her.  She  wants  to 
us  sweet  young  man's  breath, 
but  she  doesn't  want  the 
car  to  stop. 

dark  now  in  the  Inland  Em- 
nd  the  limousine  drives  past 
ig  and  Beaumont  and  blue-lit 
■  parks  half-hidden  by  un- 
I  sagebrush, 
la,  look  at  the  hills.  No  trees. 

coming  to  the  low  desert. 
/e  make  the  descent." 
Idenly  you're  a  tour  guide.'" 

eyes  are  glazed.  She  kioks 
ful  in  the  half-light  of  the 
sine.  She  reaches  into  the 
I  bag  and  pulls  out  a  prescrip- 
ottle,  small  and  white,  ex- 
1  tiny  pill. 
\at  are  those?"  asks  Running 


Tina  looks  at  the  pill  closely. 

"White  Cross,  1  think." 

Running  Leg  grins. 

"1  tot)k  White  Cross  when  I  was  a 
kid.  1  remember  losing  my  virginity 
to  Sylvia  Blackfeather  behind  the 
school  at  the  reservation.  1  was  tak- 
ing White  Cross  and  drinking  beer." 

"Good  for  you,"  Tina  says  with  a 
wave  of  her  hand.  She  lights  another 
cigarette  and  stares  out  the  window. 
She  likes  the  way  whole  valleys  and 
mesas  and  mountains,  lit  with  the 
occasional  flame  of  some  far-flung 
ranch  house,  are  passing  behind  her. 
Everything  is  a  past  moment.  There 
is  only  what's  ahead  on  the  road. 

She  catches  his  gaze  in  the  mirror. 

"Will  you  lose  your  virginity  to  me 
tonight.  Running  Leg?  All  over 
again?  Like  we  were  thirteen  or  four- 
teen and  we  just  figured  it  out?" 

Her  voice  is  tired  but  her  eyes  are 
alert.  Running  Leg  grins. 

"Sure,  1  guess  so." 

Tina  seems  satisfied.  As  the  lim- 
ousine passes  by  the  giant  plaster  di- 
nosaur and  Hadley's  Orchard  pecan 
and  nut  store,  a  sudden  wind  rattles 
the  car. 

"What  the  hell  is  that?" 

"Wind.  We're  in  the  desert,  Tina. 
Look  up  through  the  roof.  You  can 
see  every  star  that  ever  was  when 
you're  in  the  desert." 

"Make  the  car  go  faster." 

"Okay." 

Tina  peers  out  through  the  win- 
dow. 

"What  are  those?" 

Stretched  out  before  them  are 
thousands  of  small,  white  metal 
windmills,  dotting  the  desert  floor 
like  broken  shale,  lit  by  ground 
lights. 

"Those  give  Palm  Springs  its  pow- 
er. Electric  lights.  Air-conditioning. 
They  never  stop  turning,  see,  be- 
cause the  wind  never  stops.  Some- 
times it's  light,  sometimes  it's  real 
heavy,  but  the  wind  never  stops." 

Tina  can  see  the  lights  of  Palm 
Springs  glistening  in  the  far  distance. 

"Let's  stop  here.  I  don't  want  to  go 
to  Palm  Springs.  Drive  the  car  off 
the  road  and  park  under  the  wind- 
mills. Then  you  come  in  the  back, 
with  rne." 

Running  Leg  n(xls  his  head. 

"And  by  the  way,  don't  think  I'll 
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You  desen'e  a  factual  look  at... 

The  Israeli-Palestinian  ''Peace  Process'' 

Are  both  parties  doing  their  share? 

It's  now  more  than  three  years  since  that  handshake  between  the  late  Yitzhak  Rabin  and 
Yasser  Arafat.  This  acknowledgment  of  the  murderous  PLO  and  its  acceptance  by  Israel  as 
a  peace  partner  was  an  unprecedented  act  of  generosity.  All  Israel  asked  in  return  was 
securit\'  and  an  end  to  terror.  How  have  the  parties  performed  their  respective  obligations? 


What  are  the  facts? 

Israel's  Commitment  to  Peace.  Israel 
committed  to  grant  wide-ranging  indepen- 
dence to  the  Palestinians.  Israel  has  metic- 
ulously adhered  to  its  commitments  under 
the  Agreement.  It  has,  unfortunately, 
opened  vistas  and  expectations  among  the 
Palestinians  that  will  never  be  fulfilled. 
Those  are  primarily  that  an  independent 
Palestinian  state  would  be  allowed  to 
come  into  existence,  that  Jerusalem  would 
be  divided,  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  city 
would  become  the  ^^_^^^^_^^.^_ 
capital  of  such  a 
state,  and  that  the 
"refugees"  —  peo- 
ple who  left  Israel 


(PA.)  continues  to  release  well  known 
members  of  terrorist  groups.  Even 
though  the  Agreement  demands  an  end 
of  incitement  to  violence,  Yasser  Arafat 
and  his  lieutenants  consistently  whip  up 
their  followers  to  "jihad"  (holy  war).  As 
the  bloody  riots  in  connection  with  the 
tunnel  opening  and  with  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  units  have  shown,  such 
incitements  always  fall  on  receptive 
ears.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  PA. 
should  have  no  authority  in  Jerusalem. 
Even  so,  the  Palestinians  maintain  (and  the 
_^^.^_^^^_^.^  Israelis  have  so  far 


.,  ,  ,  suffered  them  to 

No  peace  can  possibly  come  about  ^^i^.^-^^^  official 

until  ...  the  Palestinians  .  .  .  comply  presence  in  Jerus- 

fully  with  the  Agreement  and  .  .  .  alem,  especially 

almost  fifty  years   realize  that  violence  cannot  take  the  the  notorious  Ori- 


ago  —  should  be 
allowed  to  return. 

Thus,  while  Is- ^^^^^_^.^^^^^_- 
rael  has  meticulously  kept  its  commit- 
ments under  the  Agreement,  the 
Palestinians  have  lost  no  opportunity  to 
foment  unrest  and  bloody  demonstrations 
in  response  to  imaginary  "violations"  on 
the  part  of  Israel.  The  first  and  most  noto- 
rious was  the  rioting  in  response  to  Israel's 
opening  an  entrance  to  an  archaeological 
tunnel  in  Jerusalem.  Another  pretext  for 
violence  was  the  construction  of  housing 
within  the  city  limits  of  Jerusalem. 
Total  Disregard  by  the  Palestini- 
ans. How  have  the  Palestinians  per- 
formed under  the  Agreement?  The 
answer  is:  very  poorly.  Their  disregard 
for  virtually  all  of  its  provisions  has 
been  so  egregious  that  it  amounts  to  a 
mockery.  Despite  repeated  assurances 
that  they  would  amend  their  infamous 
Charter,  which  unequivocally  calls  for 
the  destruction  of  Israel,  this  has  still 
not  been  done.  They  have  taken  insuffi- 
cient measures  to  combat  terrorist  activ- 
ity —  in  fact  the  Palestinian  Authority 


place  of  negotiation. 


ent  House,  to 
which  foreign  visi- 
_^^^^^_^-^-^^—  tors  and  diplomats 
like  to  make  pilgrimages.  One  of  the  most 
egregious  violations  of  the  Agreement  is 
the  size  of  the  Palestinian  "police"  force, 
which  is  now  estimated  at  over  50,000 
(virtually  all  of  them  former  PLO  terror- 
ists). Incomprehensibly,  Israel  (always 
accommodating)  has  provided  this 
"police"  with  an  arsenal  of  attack  weapons, 
which  at  the  first  trumped-up  occasion 
(the  opening  of  that  tunnel  entrance) 
were  turned  and  used  with  deadly  effect 
against  Israeli  civilians  and  military. 
The  list  of  violations  of  the  Agree- 
ment goes  on  and  on.  There  is  the  fail- 
ure to  confiscate  illegal  arms;  the  arrest 
and  interrogation  of  Israelis  by  the 
Palestinian  police;  the  abuse  of  VIP 
privileges;  the  movements  of  Palestinian 
"police"  outside  the  so-called  "Area  A" 
without  prior  permission;  the  unautho- 
rized construction  of  Dahaniye  Airport; 
the  unauthorized  construction  of  Gaza 
Port;  the  failure  to  enforce  visitors'  per- 
mit requirements;  and  much  more. 


The  Palestinians  and  the  rest  of  the  Arabs  threaten  at  every  hitch  in  the  peace  process" 
to  break  it  off  or  to  resort  to  bloody  violence.  Regrettably  the  United  Nations,  which 
takes  scant  interest  in  the  mayhem,  mass  murder,  and  genocide  that  goes  on  all  over  the 
world,  takes  a  totally  disproportionate  and  one-sided  (consistently  pro-Arab)  interest  in 
this  "peace  process"  and  in  the  alleged  "violations"  of  it  by  Israel,  without  considering 
the  almost  total  disregard  of  virtually  all  of  its  provisions  by  the  ftdestinians.  No  peace 
can  possibly  come  about  until  the  world  forces  the  Palestinians  to  comply  fully  with  the 
Agreement  and  until  they  realize  that  violence  cannot  take  the  place  of  negotiation. 

This  ad  has  been  published  and  paid  for  by 
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rcinenihcr  ynu.  You're  ju.st  part  of 
the  nuKJ,"  Tina  says  quietly. 

"just  part  of  the  road,"  Running 
Leg  repeats  in  a  whisper,  then  slows 
the  car  diiwn  as  it  veers  oH  the  high- 
way and  into  the  desert. 

"1  het  you  rememher  everyone  you 
meet,  don't  you,  Tina?  Like  someday 
you'll  write  a  hook." 

Tina  stares  at  him  with  a  startled, 
almost  innocent  expression. 

"Why?"  she  says.  "What  for?  No, 

Tarzan,  1  don't  rememher  anything. 

And  I  won't  remember 


J.he 


you. 


le  windmills  wake  Running  Leg 
up.  It  is  a  windy  desert  morning,  just 
a  little  after  dawn,  and  he  listens  to 
their  whoosh  and  clatter.  Sand  is  pil- 
ing up  in  the  window  grooves  of  his 
limousine.  Tina  is  gone.  He  gets  up, 
naked,  and  opens  the  cabin  door, 
wiping  the  sand  off  with  one  of  the 
paper  cocktail  napkiiis  from  the  bar. 
He  stands  outside  and  takes  a  long 
pee,  then  rubs  his  nude  body  to  get 
the  blood  going,  looks  up  toward  the 
sun,  and  yawns. 

All  around  hiin,  crisp  white  wind- 
mills are  furiously  spinning,  thou- 
sands of  them.  Down  the  road  he 
can  see  Tina  quite  clearly.  Her 
spaghetti  strap  is  still  broken  and  her 
hair  is  tossed  into  a  thick  black  web 
by  the  breeze.  She  is  wearing  sun- 
glasses and  holding  her  little  Chi- 
nese evening  bag.  She  is  drinking 
one  of  the  airline  bottles  of  Scotch 
from  the  limo's  bar.  In  her  four- inch 
black  patent-leather  heels,  she  is 
pacing  the  side  of  the  road,  her  dress 
clinging  and  rippling  on  her  body. 

From  the  opposite  direction,  Run- 
iiing  Leg  sees  an  old  burgundy  Mer- 
cedes slow  down  as  it  nears  Tina. 
She  walks  over  to  the  driver's-side 
window.  A  few  words  are  spoken, 
and  she  gets  in.  Still  naked.  Running 
Leg  hops  back  into  his  car  as  the 
Mercedes  speeds  by.  Peering  through 
the  tinted  glass,  he  sees  a  heavyset 
woman  with  stiff,  white-blonde  hair 
driving,  chatting,  and  smiling.  The 
last  thing  he  sees  is  Tina,  sunglasses 
on,  sitting  in  the  backseat,  smoking 
a  cigarette,  a  dark  head,  finally,  in  a 
cloudy  slot  of  diminishing  window 
above  a  license  plate  already  too  far 
away  to  read.  ■ 
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Box  7!  1265,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90071. 


MUSIC 


JAZZ/BLUES/CLASSICAL  European  collec 
tors  series.  Ella,  B.B.  King,  Mozart. ...  (613)  744- 
8160. 


PSYCHICS 


ALBERT  POLIGNONE  readings,  $10    600 
Penn  St.,  Huntingdon,  PA  16652. 


TWIN  VISION 


Presents 


Westlake,  CA 


VVTHE  BEST  OF  THE  BEST  ,\:< 
(900)  860-5777 

Established  1989.  Still  only  $3.25lminute 

•  PAMELA  ("Mel")— Tarot,   Pin#l006 
Leading  Reader  in  U.S.A.  (Relationships) 

•  SONJ A— Clairvoyant,   Pin#IOI4 

New  to  America 

•  PATSY— Clairaudient,   Pin#l005 

Personality  Expert 

The  Psychic  Institute  has  rated  us  #  I  in  America 
for  the  past  two  years 


Sample  Our  Psychics  1-860-996-5683 


New  Toll  Free  Psychic  Samples  Line 
1-888-708-3807  Try  our  psychics  first. 


Psychic  Advisors.  Try  it  toll  free. 
1-888-211-9000  Best  psychics/24  hours. 


^^^j         Adults  Over  18.  Eritertainrnent  only.  . 


PUBLICATIONS 


SPANKING  EROTICA  for  Sophisticates.  Male 
spanks  female  seductively  in  our  Private  Spanking  Affairs 
video,  $29.95.  Female  spanks  female  romantically  in 
our  Bondage  and  Discipline  Primer  video,  $29.95.  Fe- 
male spanks  male  severely  in  our  Women  Who  Spank 
Men  video,  $29.95.  Stand  Corrected  magazine,  $2 1 .95. 
Scene  One  spanking  personal  ads  digest,  $  1 6.00.  Com- 
plete color  brochures,  $5.00 — or  free  with  order. 
Shadow  Lane-H,  P.O.  Box  1910,  Studio  City,  CA 
9161 4-09 1 0.  Charge  cards.  Call  (8 1 8)  985-9 1 5 1 .  Web 
site:  http://v/ww.shadowlane.com 

For  your  convenience,  Visa  & 

MasterCard  are  accepted  for 

Classified  Advertising. 


T  ADS:  Minimum  ten  words.  RATES  PER  WORD:  IX  $2,85;  3X  $2.75;  6X  $2.65,  9X  $2.55;  I2X  $2.45.  Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as 
'ord,  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  ADS:  One  inch  $200;  Two  inch,  $400;  1/12  $490;  1/9  $580.  Frequency  discounts  available.  15%  agency  discounts  for  display  ads  only.  Closing  dates:  1st  of 
id  preceding  month  Ex  :  August  1st  for  the  October  issue.  Prepayment  for  all  text  ads  and  first-time  display  advertisers  is  required.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine,  bbb  Broad- 
Mew  York  ,  NY  1 00 1 2  or  charge  your  ad  to  MasterCard/Visa.  Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence.  For  size  requirements  and  inquiries  call  Mary  Anne  Semon.  (212)61 4-6536, 


C  I 


A     S     S     I     1 


I  n  D 


REAL   ESTATE 


SELL  YOUR  HOME.  Avoid  fees  Proven 
methods  that  work,  $8  95  E.F.I..  Box  1658-H. 
Lilburn,  GA  30226 


RENTALS 


MEDITERRANEAN  STYLE  Berkeley  Hills 
home  Furnished.  Exceptional  S.F.  Bay  view.  3 
bed  +  separate  in-law  apartment.  $2.400/mo. 
(house  only.  $1,900).  Available  mid-July  1997 
for  one  year  only.  (510)  525-3644.  E-mail: 
wagoner@math.berkeley.edu 


SCHOOLS   St    EDUCATION 


University  Degrees 


Approved       Self  Paced      Home  Study 
Associate      Bachelors      Masters      Doctors 

Emphasis  in  Business  Admin.  Public  Admin.  Health  Care 

Admin,  Human  Resources,  Psychology.  Law.  Paralegal. 

Inll  Business  Computer  Science.  Engineering  Tech  Mgml 

(800)  477-2254  (24  hrs) 

hitp:;  www.scups.edu        E-mail:  enroll@scups.edu 
Southern  California  University  for  Professional  Studies 

1840  E    i:  Si    HA.  Sania  Ana,  CA  92701 


SPANISH  IN  GUANAJUATO.  Two  weeks, 
$255.  Institute  Falcon.  Jorge  Barroso.  Mora  158 
Guanajuato.  GTO  36000.  Mexico.  Phone/fax: 
(473)  2-36-94.  http://wvvw.infonet.com.mx/falcon 

STUDY  CHINESE  at  home.  Free  brochure. 
Write:  AlCS.  P.O.  Box  453.  Charles  Town.  WV 
25414 

BACHELOR'S,  MASTER'S,  Doctorates 
Guide  to  universities  offering  accredited,  econom- 
ical degrees  through  independent  home  study. 
Credit  for  prior  accomplishments  and  work  expe- 
rience. Free  brochure:  Bears'  Guide,  6923-HA 
Stockton  Ave.,  El  Cerrito.  CA  94530.  (800)  835- 
8535.  http://www.degree,net 


LEARN  SPANISH 

M^xico'Costa  Rica 'Ecuador  •Guatemala  •More 

•  Lbot  Spanish  the  RIGHT  *ay  FAST 

•  For  aJ  ages  ami  all  levels 
.      .„      ,,,..,    •  ExeoJlive  Intensive  Programs 

AmenSpan  Unlimited        .    -         ,    .  ■  ,        .  , 

...  ..,D.iV...n.  cuwu.is   •  Leisufe  (ruiits,  rainforest,  more...) 


P.O.  Box  40513  •  Phila.PA  19106  •  1  -HOO-879-6640 


THE  WORLD  is  in  a  major  transition  as  the 
old  era  is  dying  and  the  shape  of  the  new  is  not 
yet  visible.  Historically  at  such  times  the  world's 
great  spiritual  teachers  have  come  to  show  us 
the  way.  Could  a  world  teacher  be  now  among 
us?  Free  recorded  message:  (212)  459-4022. 

WRITER'S  CONFERENCE  m  beautiful 
Oregon  wine  country!  Staff  includes  Albert 
Goldbarth,  Fred  Pfeil.  Linda  Bierds.  Christopher 
Howell,  Nance  Van  Winckel.  Philip  Garrison, 
Doug  Marx.  July  19  to  23.  Only  ma|or  conference 
under  $500.  Call  James  Grabill.  (503)  977-0331, 
for  information. 

FREE  $10  CERTIFICATE  with  your  order  of 
the  world's  best  catalog  of  educational  & 
instructional  videos.  Nearly  8,000  titles.  Send  $5 
to:  Total  Marketing  Services,  Dept.  100692,  400 
Morris  Ave..  Long  Branch,  NJ  07740. 


TRAVEL 


FREIGHTER  CRUISES— deluxe,  exotic, 
inexpensive.  TravLtips  Association.  P.O.  Box 
580-2  1 8B I,  Flushing,  NY  I  1358.  (800)  872-8584 


ENGLAND.    IRELAND.    SCOTLAND. 

Wales.  Cottages,  manor  houses,  castles.  Simple 
to  elegant.  Convenient  city  flats.  Weekly/ 
monthly  rentals.  As  You  Like  It.  (415)  380-9848. 


SMALL  GROUP  ADVENTURES— Sail  west 
coast  of  Florida  &  Keys.  Discover  snorkel,  scub.a, 
sea-kayaking  3-5-7-day  cruises  available  Con- 
tact: Spinnaker  Group.  310  Russell  Lane.  Long 
Lake.  MN  55356.  (888)  476-6821. 

READING  RETREATS  in  rural  Italy.  I -week 
sojourns  in  17th-century  villa.  Contemplative, 
inexpensive  vacations.  Ph/Fax:  39-51-692-9587. 

RETURN  WITH  SOMETHING  DEEPER 
THAN  A  TAN.  Build,  teach,  connect  with 
indigenous  people  of  Belize,  Guatemala,  Kenya. 
St.  Vincent,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Yucatan. 
Tax-deductible.  Scholarships  available.  Global 
Citizens  Network:  (800)  644-9292.  (612)  644- 
0960.  or  gcn@mtn.org 


CHINA  On  Your  Own 


Affordable,  cscortfd  non-^roiip  touring 
to  all  cities,  N'angt^e  River,  Silk  Koad. 
Tiliet.  Special  interests  welcome.  Planned 
by  Kredric  M.  Kaplan,  author 
#1  sellinti  China  Guidebook. 

I  HIV\  IK«H  CIINM1HMVIM    (8(M))  613-0721 


PERSONAL   SERVICES 


SINGLE  SCIENCE/NATURE  ENTHUSIASTS 

are  meeting  through  Science  Connection. 
(800)  667-5179. 

AT  THE  GATE  links  singles  who  value  the 
environment,  social  justice,  animal  rights,  spiritu- 
ality. Free  details.  P.O.  Box  9506-HP,  Columbus, 
OH  43209.  http://www.orbyss.com/gatel.htm 

SINGLE  BOOKLOVERS.  Nationwide 
Established  1970.  P.O.  Box  117,  Gradyville, 
PA  19039.  (610)  358-5049  or  e-mail 
1 03474. 1 057@compuserve.com 

MAKE  FABULOUS  Friends  in  England' 
Scotland!  Wales!  Ireland!  Free  Details: 
Transatlantic  Pen  Friends.  Box  2176-H,  San 
Pedro,  CA  9073  I. 

THE  LETTER  EXCHANGE  brings  you  con- 
versation Meet  minds,  not  bodies.  Send  SASE: 
Box  6218-H,  Albany,  CA  94706. 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC  Lovers'  Exchange 
For  unattached  music  lovers.  Nationwide.  (800) 
233-CMLS.  P.O.  Box  31,  Pelham.  NY  10803. 

SPIRITUALLY-ORIENTED  PARTNERS 

meet  through  SOULMATE  NEWS  network. 
Illuminating  in-depth  profiles,  photos!  Informa- 
tion, $1.00:  188  CRA052,  Estancia.  NM  87016 
solma@nmia.com 

SINGLE  NON-SMOKERS  make  a  date  to 
find  your  mate.  Nationwide.  SN'I-USA,  P.O.  Box 
294-HM,  Chesterfield,  NH  03443-0294.  (603) 
256-4400.  sn9i4usa@sover.net 

NEVER  TOO  LATE — Friendship,  love  for  sin- 
gles over  50.  I-888-NTL-4LUV. 


Please  call  Mary  Anne  Semon 

at  (212)  614-6536  for  Classified 

Rates  and  Information. 


PERSONAL 


; 


SENDAWRITTEI 
RESPONSE  TO: 

Harper's  Magazine  Persona 
Box  #  (4'digit#) 
666  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY  10012 

To  place  your  own  person; 
ad,  send  $2.50  per  word, 
lO'Word  minimum  ro: 

Harper's  Magazine 

Attn:  Mary  Anne  Semon 

666  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  10012 

Orcall  (212)  614-6536. 

Please  d(i  not  send  cash. 
Check,  MCA'isa  only. 


ADS   FROM   WOMEN 


SWF,  41,  pretty,  petite,  5'3",  I  10,  professi; 
passion  for  traveling,  history,  music,  : 
conversation — ISO  intelligent,  commun 
male.    45-52,    who    is    curious    and    a  ■ 
#1241 

POSITIVE,  FUN,  uncommon,  attr 
blonde  teacher  ISO  professional,  educated 
ligent  man  with  humor,  kindness,  spirit 
48-60.  #1243 

GENTLE,  GENEROUS  SPIRIT,  quick 
passionate,  very  attractive,  slender,  articula 
Beautiful  features,  wonderful  sensual  voic 
brown  eyes.  Initially  quiet,  loves  playful  b 
Intuitive,  professional,  warm.  well-educat€ 
Enjoys  biking  vacations.  NPR.  mountains.  < 
dy.  theater.  Studied  improv.  Seeks  intellee 
curious,  professional,  healthy/fit,  liberal-It 
S/DJM  (43-59)  who  appreciates  paradox/ 
has  some  purpose  in  his  life,  and  values  p 
and  relationships.  #1239 


ADS   FROM    MEN 


AUTHOR,  44,  seeks  imperious  and  imagi 
woman  for  friendship/collaboration.  #1238 


OUTDOORSMAN,  40,  Denver,  seeks  li 
woman  for  hiking,  skiing,  biking,  and  Sen 
#1240 


DISCLAIMER:  Harper's  Magazine  assume' 
liability  for  the  content  of  or  reply  to  any  pei 
al  advertisement.  The  advertiser  assumes  ' 
plete  liability  for  the  content  of  and  all  replii 
any  advertisement  and  for  any  claims  r 
against  Harper's  Magazine  as  a  result  thereof 
advertiser  agrees  to  indemnify  and  hold  Haii 
Magazine  and  its  employees  harmless  froi 
costs,  expenses  (including  reasonable  atto 
fees),  liabilities  and  damages  resulting  froi 
caused  by  the  publication  placed  by  the  advei 
or  any  reply  to  any  such  advertisement. 


DOUBLE  A(  JiOSTIC  NO.  174 


Ahe 


By  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


Jrie  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a  quo- 
tation from  a  published  work.  The  numbered 
squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the  numbered 
blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The  WORDS  form  an  acros- 
tic: the  hrst  letter  of  each  spells  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor and  the  title  of  the  work  from  which  the  quo- 
tation is  taken.  The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  each  square  indicates  the  WORD  contain- 
ing the  letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest 
rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appear 
on  page  73. 
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CLUES  WORDS 

A.  Crucial  point  or  

place  30      124     147     185      93      180     129     116 

142      43 

B.  Muslim  women's         

veil  133   83   45   67   156   39   172 

C.  Use  of  X  rays,  e.g.         

163     113     109     121       8       91      123     175 

6 

D.  Infectious  disease,       

esp.  of  cattle  and  143     122     110       2       107     132      23 

sheep 

E.  Cold-weather  

hand  covering  5       138      168      75       37       65 

F.  Punished,  physi-  

cally  or  morally  69       97      150      84       48      182      IM      126 

81 

G.  Large-sized  

manuscript  '04       16      120      85       22 

H.  Warned         

28   119   55   102   112   26   88 

1.     Take  part  in  a  

ftstflght  (si.,  3  96       n6      16')      105      118        4         70        46 

wds.)  

131 

J.     Protection  

145      92       78       95       60       44       6,S 

K.   Wrapping  up  

K7       4       99       77       41       n5     117      54 

»       61 


L.    Schlemiels'                 — —    

cousins                           167  100      56       21       155     130  76  179 

66 

M.  Felt  contrite  

12  159     165       3        36      154  64  125 

N.  This  is  said  to  he       

sufficient  (5  wds.)       98  82       71  106      32      161  79  14 

6?  141      38      47  164  42 

O.  "No  place  can  

compare, /With          59  29      160  94  166     62  115  139 

my  little  grey  

home_l"{3  152 

wds.,  D.  Eardley 

Wilmot) 

P.    Casual  negative         

86  15      101  157 

Q.  Summer  rescrt  on      

Lake  Winnebago         M  151      140      72        18       M  181 

R.    Railroad  porter  

IV  18?      50  171      20      177 

S.    Increased  the  

value  of  added  to         24  1        7?       31  128      11  144  153 

(the  pill)  

17 

T     Associate  casual-        

ly  among  (2  wds.)        178  ?5       90       1^)       52       15H  149  173 

148  25 

U.  Tedious,  

annnymg                      1^0  127     114      40       80        7  162 

V.    fiivv  water,  aMil  a        

M, if  (2  wds.)                 Hf^  108      57       5?       51       ,s»  27  49 

W.  HuIllln^dog>lf         —  —   —  —  —    —  —  — 

^.andmavia                 10'  184      58       10  111      176  174  74 


ACROSTIC    83 


PIZZLE 


Downers 

B\  Richard  E.  Mahhy  jr 


T 

M.  en  rclatci^l  ^li,iL;rain  c-n- 
rrlcs  arc  unclucJ.  Alter  .solv- 
mfj,  the  pu::le,  soKers  sluuikl 
teel  thev  are  14-41,  S-W 
(reiulmt;  i.liaL;nnally ).  C'liie 
answers  inelinie  three  proper 
names  and  one  foreign  word. 

As  always,  mental  repimctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its 
solution.  The  solution  to  last  month's  pu::le  appears  on 
pat;e  7  V 

.ACROSS 

1.  JudL;e  one  or  three  S-shapes  to  he  central  (H) 

9.  Pans  skiers  losing  control  around  start  of  slalom  (7) 

17.  Sole  in  hean  sauce  stuffed  with  trail  mix  (S) 

18.  Is  one  mi.xed  up  in  rackets  (5) 

19.  Deadhead  yot  sick  from  weed  (4) 

20.  First  person  in\oK-ed  in  callhack  tor  Sccni  oj  a  Woman 
(5) 

2  3.  Belief  in  numisniatics  (5) 

25.  Almost  tire  from  whoopee  (4) 

27.  One  wearinL;  fishnet  where  kids  rock  (8) 

29.  SoLinde;.l  cattv  detininL:  the  ohiectix'e  I  was  indehted 

to  (6) 

31.  Old  dress  from  time  past  havini^  comeback  (4) 

33.  Music  that's  desired  hy  people  in  the  chips?  (5) 

35.  Excessuely  remo\'eil — no  end  (  3) 

36.  Dix-orcee  dyeini:  no  more  (7) 

38.  E(.litors  tre.ired  with  sex  hormone  (7) 

39.  Lush  riny  triumph  t.ikes  prccetlence  (4) 

40.  Makeup  starts  with  .ipplication  ol  rouye — make  dead 
stop  there  (6) 

42.    Humans  were  di.iletl,  some  piLked  up  the  phone  (8) 
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2.  Drops  from  the  sky  hit  hoes,  sows  (8) 

3.  Father  raised  belligerent  K"ddess  (4) 

4.  Place  tor  six  games  (3) 

5.  Mark  on  a  brown  bug  (6) 

6.  One  old  Hollywood  studio  set  up  greens  (4) 

7.  Loose  woman  related  to  parent  that  is  beheaded  (5) 

10.  Lounges  said  to  have  fans  (5) 

1 1.  Line  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter  raises  passions  (5) 

12.  Be  up  for  sin  (4) 

13.  Uambling,  took  stock  of  thought  (10) 

15.  Bank  limits,  really  (4) 

16.  Squeal  "I  do"  when  dressing  up  nude  on  a  couch  (9) 

21.  More  like  a  rookie  pitcher  with  prominent  name  (5) 

22.  French  composer  brings  hack  "oo  la  la,"  with 
trimmings  (4) 

24.  Tar  defile  last  (4) 

26.  Sausage  with  an  ego — impossible  (5) 

28.  Mug  m  set  designs  (5) 

30.  Candid  shot:  nope  (4) 

32.  Damages — not  grani.1  sights  (4) 

34.  Sounds  like  someone  who's  sore  a  lot,  perhaps  (4) 

35.  Metal  part  of  the  Dog  Star.'  (5) 
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Introducing  The  Northwest 
Airlines  WorldPlaner 

lb  celebrate  50  years  of  service 
to  and  from  Asia,  the  people  of 
Northwest  Airlines  asked  children 
throughout  Asia 
and  the  U.S.  to 
share  their  visions 
of  the  places  that 
they  call  home.  These  colorful 
creations  symbolize  the  spirit  of 
cultural  and  commercial  exchange 
that  has  characterized  our  history 
for  the  past  half  century  And 
now,  we're  proud  to  disjilay 
these  l)eautilul  works  of  art  on 
the  Northwest  World l^lane. 


Today  the  more  than  47,000 
people  of  Northwest  Aidines 
bring  you  more  destinations  in 
Asia  than  any  other  U.S.  airline. 
We  also  give  you  the  most 
comfortable  way  to  get  there  vv/ith 
Worid  Business  Classr  Watch 
for  the  Northwest  WorldPlane, 
our  very  special  747-400  aircraft. 
And  the  next  time  your  ^"j^'i 
travel  plans  include  any    ,'i^i^. 
of  our  more  than  400  worid  wide 
destinations,  call  NcM'thwest 
Airlines  or  your  travel  agent. 
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LETTERS 


Censorship,  Part  I 

Michael  Pollan's  essay  on  poppy 
cultivation  and  the  government's 
hliindering  drug  policy  ["Opiuin, 
Made  Easy,"  Folio,  April]  might  be 
appreciated  for  its  whimsy  and  hu- 
mor were  it  not  also  a  chilling  re- 
minder ot  the  incremental  tt)talitari- 
anism  that  the  war  on  drugs  has 
[iroduced.  During  my  thirty-five-year 
career,  I  served  in  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  and  as  chief 
of  pcilice  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  San  Jose,  California.  Since  my 
retirement  in  1991,  I  have  tried  to 
expose  the  hypocrisy,  corruption,  vi- 
olence, and  racism  inherent  in 
America's  doomed  war  against  drugs. 

It  is  difficult  to  generate  a  ratio- 
nal debate  on  our  national  drug  pol- 
icy, because  the  issue  is  largely  reli- 
gious in  tiature.  The  groups  who 
successfully  lobbied  to  criminalize 
drLigs  a  century  ago  saw  drug  use  as 
sinful  and  succeeded  in  codifying 
their  religious  views  in  the  nation's 
penal  statutes.  Thus  it  is  that  drugs 
and  drug  users  have  been  demo- 
nized.  The  prohibitit)n  of  alcohol 
resulted  in  x'iolence,  corruption, 
and  widespread  disrespect  for  the 
law.  So  has  the  prohibition  of  other 
drugs.  In  the  best  Orwellian  tradi- 
tion, drug  war  hawks  call  for  ever 
more  severe  punishments  while 
tLirning  a  blind  eye  to  institutional- 
ized corruption,  official  perjury,  and 
the  increasing  erosion  of  civil  rights 
in  America.  As  a  result  of  dracon- 
ian  criminal  penalties,  $500  worth 

Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  respunse. 
Please  address  correspondence  tu  Letters  Ed- 
itiir.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  he  puh- 
lished,  and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing. 
V'()/H)7ie  [nechuies  nvlividual ackmnvlcdgmertt . 


of  drugs  in  a  source  country  brings 
$100,000  on  the  streets  of  an  Amer- 
ican city.  All  the  cops,  prisons,  and 
armies  in  the  world  cannot  over- 
come such  a  profit  margin. 

The  first  casualty  in  war  is  truth.  It 
is  one  thing  for  the  DEA  to  lie  about 
how  opium  is  produced  and  its  ef- 
fects on  users  but  cjuite  another  to 
pur  hundreds  oi  thousands  of  people 
m  jail  using  illegal  police  methods. 
In  1995,  state  and  local  police  made 
roughly  one  million  arrests  for  pos- 
session of  drugs.  Such  arrests  shcYuld 
require  a  search  warrant,  yet  very 
few  warrants  were  used.  In  hundreds 
ot  thousands  of  cases,  otherwise  hon- 
est police  officers  feel  justified  in  ille- 
gally searching  people  and  then  ly- 
ing about  it  under  oath.  They  call  it 
"testilying"  or  "white  perjury."  In 
cities  all  across  the  country,  thugs 
with  badges  have  planted  evidence, 
sold  drugs,  and  committed  other 
drug-related  crimes  that  are  often 
protected  by  a  police  code  of  silence. 

Pollan  is  right  to  fear  government 
reprisal  for  his  writings.  Despite  my 
years  in  policing,  some  top  law-en- 
forcement officials  have  wondered 
out  loud  whether  I  have  "gone  over 
to  the  other  side"  and  started  using 
drugs  since  my  retirement.  I  have 
been  labeled  an  enemy  simply  for 
criticizing  antidrug  paranoia.  In  the 
minds  of  many  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers, the  enemy  is  automatically 
guilty  and  must  be  destroyed.  Some 
of  the  officials  reading  Pollan's  arti- 
cle will  undoubtedly  believe  that  his 
future  gardening  should  take  place 
on  a  prison  farm.  1  hope  he  has  a 
good  lawyer. 

Joseph  D.  McNamara 
Stanford,  Calif. 
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He  is  not  a  brave  man  who  spits  on 
le  sidewalk  simply  because  it  is  ille- 
il.  Michael  Pollan's  "Opium,  Made 
asy"  is  worse  than  empty  and  self-in- 
iulgent — it  is  an  insult  to  dissent.  "I 
iad  not  planned  to  slit  evei^i  one  of 
ly  poppies,  for  fear  that  it  was  the 
.:ep  that  would  take  me  across  the 
ne  into  criminality.  But  now  I  knew 
had  already  taken  the  fateful  step.  In 
n  a  dime,  in  for  a  dollar."  Please.  Pol- 
in  isn't  in  for  a  nickel.  It  is  plain  to 
■ny  reader  of  this  overblown  psy- 
hodrama  that  at  no  point  did  Pollan 
lace  at  risk  even  the  smallest  portion 
f  his  comfortable  station. 

1,  too,  am  a  felon.  I  have  pur- 
hased  marijuana  on  the  streets  of 
Jew  York  and  smoked  it  publicly.  1 
ave  consumed  hallucinogenic 
lushrooms  and  morning-glory  seeds 
which  will  make  you  violently  ill 
efore  they  make  you  trip).  Admis- 
ions  of  this  nature  in  national  publi- 
ations  are  both  routine  and  safe.  It 
i  a  path  well  charted  through  the 
■ages  of  High  Times  and  the  New 
'ark  Times.  The  DEA,  the  FBI,  and 
he  police  will  not  care  any  more 
han  I  do  about  Pollan's  sojourn  "in- 


to the  country  of  criminality."  They 
have  less  pretentious  fish  to  fry. 

The  only  story  here  belongs  to  Jim 
Hogshire,  whom  Pollan  refused  to 
invite  into  his  home  lest  he  further 
incriminate  himself  and  whose  expe- 
rience Pollan  mines  exclusively  for 
its  apparent  justification  of  his  own 
paranoia.  Pollan's  readers  are  not  in- 
terested in  his  personal  cowardice; 
they  are  interested  in  opium,  his  pur- 
ported subject.  That  we  receive  no 
indication  of  whether  Pollan  brewed 
his  tea,  drank  it,  and  experienced  a 
blessed  cessation  of  idle  worry  sucks 
the  promised  centerpiece  straight 
out  of  the  piece. 

In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the 
article,  as  it  becomes  abundantly 
clear  that  Pollan  will  refuse  to  re- 
ward his  reader's  patience  with  a  de- 
scription of  any  actual  experience, 
he  slyly  attempts  to  shift  his  soft  fo- 
cus from  himself  to  the  capricious- 
ness  of  narcotics  law.  He  casts  his 
own  article  as  a  demand  for  civil 
rights.  But  civil  disobedience  re- 
quires .  .  .  disobedience.  Pollan  has 
decried  what  he  perceives  to  be  an 
abridgment  of  his  civil  liberties  with 


self-censorship.  How  bold!  The  law 
has  little  to  fear  frt)m  his  pen. 

Simon  M.  Greenwold 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

That  Michael  Pollan  did  not  use 
his  poppies  tt)  make  opium  tea  clearly 
shows  the  chilling  effect  of  the  war  on 
drugs — although  I,  for  one,  have  set 
the  tea  kettle  to  boiling.  In  the  small 
and  isolated  community  where  1  live 
there  is  an  abundance  of  poppies 
growing  in  people's  gardens.  My 
eighty-six-year-old  neighbor  tells  me 
that  in  the  early  1900s,  after  the  rail- 
road was  punched  through  the  north- 
ern continental  divide,  many  of  the 
workers  (recent  arrivals  to  our  verdant 
shores)  chose  to  settle  here.  They 
brought  with  them  their  unique  phar- 
macopeia of  home-grown  remedies, 
and  one  of  their  curatives  was  opium 
tea.  My  neighbor  no  longer  makes  her 
own  "medicine,"  though.  She  prefers 
instead  a  quick  and  legal  fix  of  Jack 
Daniel's. 

Ronald  E.  Krueger 
Hungry  Horse,  Mont. 

Continued  on  page  84 
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bur  you  can't  exactly  commit  to  40-hour  weeks  proresrmg  roxic  polluters.  Well,  here's  a  quick  way 
to  tell  eco-villains  to  clean  up  their  act:  rather  than  using  your  regular  credit  card,  use  the  Working 
Assets  Credit  Card  instead.  We  call  it  "Plastic  with  Purpose"  because  with  every  purchase  you  make, 
we  donate  ten  cents  to  nonprofit  groups  working  for  peace,  human  rights,  social  and  economic 
justice,  and  the  environment.  And  while  we've  already  donated  over  $10  million  to  organizations 
■VY/^  like  Greenpeace,  Children's  Defense  Fund  and  Doctors  Without  Borders,  it 

won't  cost  you  an  extra  penny.  You  get  a  low  introductory  rate,  full  member 
benefits,  a  competitive  APR  and  no  annual  fee.  So  pick  up  the  card  that 
'    helps  clean  up  the  world.  Call    1  •  8  00  ^  8  77  '  3  8  72   TO   APPLY. 
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NOTEBOOK 

Abracadabra 
B}'  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


Who  you  gonna  believe — me  or  your 
ingeyes? 

— Richard  Pryor 


3. 


n  the  final  afternoon  of  the 
[asters  golf  tournament  last  April 
L  Georgia,  Fuzzy  Zoeller,  a  prior 
inner  of  the  event,  attempted  a 
ke  about  Tiger  Woods,  this  year's 
inner,  that  fell,  like  a  poorly  played 
3n  shot,  into  heavy  sand.  Woods  at 
lat  moment  was  the  best-known 
lifer  in  the  country,  famous  not  on- 
for  his  exceptional  talent  but  also 
r  his  young  age  (twenty-one)  and 
is  mixed  race  (part  Asian,  part 
lack);  on  the  assumption  that 
'oods  would  have  the  honor  of 
loosing  what  was  to  be  served  at 
.e  dinner  preceding  next  year's 
'urnament,  Zoeller  said  he  hoped 
le  menu  wouldn't  consist  of  fried 
licken  and  coUard  greens.  It  wasn't 
good  joke — obscure  in  its  premise 
id  tasteless  in  its  point — but  it  was 
ist  in  the  familiar,  bantering  tone 
ometimes  lighthearted,  sometimes 
little  forced)  popular  in  the  mul- 
racial  company  of  professional  ath- 
tes.  The  sportswriters  on  duty  in 
le  press  gallery  knew  Zoeller  as  an 
niable  clown,  loutish  but  well-in- 
:ntioned,  and  the  remark  didn't 
ouse  their  political  suspicions, 
one  of  them  took  note  of  it. 
The  television  cameras  were  more 
;eral-minded  and  less  tolerant.  Five 
lys  later  CNN  broadcast  a  clip  of 
le  clumsy  witticism,  instantly  trans- 
rming  Zoeller  the  bumbling  joke- 
er  into  Zoeller  the  Neanderthal 
got.  High-minded  newspaper 
)lumnists  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
gton  handed  down  writs  of  summa- 


ry judgment,  and  before  the  week 
was  out  Kmart,  the  retailer  that  em- 
ployed Zoeller  to  endorse  its  golf 
equipment,  deemed  him  no  longer  fit 
to  be  seen  standing  in  the  aisles  of  an 
outlet  store  with  the  lawn  mowers, 
the  suntan  lotion,  and  the  dog  food. 

Pursuant  to  the  iron  laws  of  whole- 
some cliche  that  goveni  the  kingdom 
of  big-time  sports,  Zoeller's  punish- 
ment was  neither  cruel  nor  unusual. 
As  long  ago  as  1988,  CBS  dismissed 
as  one  of  its  sportscasters  the  Las  Ve- 
gas oddsmaker  Jimmy  the  Greek  for 
remarking  on  the  physical  differences 
between  black  men  and  white  men, 
and  as  recently  as  last  March  the  Na- 
tional Basketball  Association  levied 
fines  on  both  John  Calipari,  the 
coach  of  the  New  York  Nets — for 
characterizing  a  sportswriter  as  a 
"Mexican  idiot"— and  David  Halber-^ 
stam,  a  Miami  Heat  radio  announc- 
er— for  drawing  a  parallel  between 
modern  basketball  teams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson's  gang  of  field  slaves. 

The  masters  of  the  nation's  games 
obviously  can't  afford  any  smudging 
of  preferred  images,  a  practice  that  if 
allowed  to  proceed  unchecked  might 
depress  ticket  sales  and  confuse  the 
hards  at  Sports  Illustrated.  They  tend 
to  make  more  abrupt  decisions  and 
inflict  more  severe  penalties  than 
their  peers  in  the  movie  business  and 
the  publishing  trades,  but  the  fear  of 
il!-groomed  expression  shows  up  in 
all  sectors  of  the  public  conversa- 
tion— in  political  debates  careful  to 
keep  to  the  rules  of  "civility,"  in  the 
universities  bound  by  the  codes  of 
"political  correctness"  (as  recom- 
mended both  by  the  apostles  of  the 
multicultural  left  and  the  defenders 


of  the  Eurocentric  right),  in  the  cor- 
porate annual  reports  that  conceal 
the  mechanics  of  the  business  (often 
a  matter  of  gutting  the  suckers  like 
so  many  chickens)  behind  the  lov- 
ingly illustrated  displays  of  affection 
for  all  our  wonderful  friends  and  sat- 
isfied customers  at  play  in  the  mead- 
ows of  the  global  future. 

As  the  regulation  of  offensive 
speech  has  become  increasingly 
strict  over  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  the  list  of  proscribed  words 
and  phrases  has  become  correspond- 
ingly long,  and  by  the  age  of  ten 
most  true  and  loyal  Americans  learn 
that  when  in  the  company  of 
strangers  or  a  television  camera,  it  is 
never  wise  to  tell  careless  jokes, 
mention  watermelons,  or  bring  up 
questions  of  sexual  preference.  A 
motley  quorum  of  designated  hu- 
morists, among  them  Howard  Stern 
and  Dennis  Rodman,  retain  the  right 
to  affront  the  society's  delicacy  of 
feeling,  but  everybody  else  does  so  at 
his  or  her  peril.  Dr.  Joycelyn  Elders 
was  cashiered  as  surgeon  general  of 
the  United  States  in  December  1994 
after  she  uttered  the  word  "mastur- 
bation," and  even  so  celebrated  a 
newspaper  columnist  as  Jimmy  Bres- 
lin  was  sent  home  for  two  weeks 
(presumably  to  wash  out  his  mouth 
with  soap)  after  referring — in  con- 
versation, not  in  print — to  a  fellow 

reporter  at  Newsday  as  a 

"yellow  cur." 


rior  to  Zoeller's  blunder  on  the 
eighteenth  green  at  Augusta  Nation- 
al, 1  had  thought  our  skittishness 
about  language  followed  from  our 
deference  to  money.  Accustomed  to 
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the  forms  of  speech  that  depend  on 
the  telling  of  more  or  less  competent 
lies  (construed  as  advertising  slo- 
gans, legal  briefs,  political  campaign 
promises,  insurance  policies,  divorce 
agreements,  tax  returns),  we  take  for 
granted  the  discounted  prices  paid 
tor  truth  and  unlicensed  humor. 
Words  move  the  merchandise,  and 
when  the  important  money  in  the 
room  admits  to  a  liking  for  carrots, 
the  attending  knights  and  squires  be- 
gin to  talk  about  Peter  Rabbit  and 
gardens  in  Connecticut.  If  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  the  practice  of  commer- 
cial  dishonesty  leads  to  the  habit  of 
intellectual  dishonesty,  well,  that  is 
one  of  the  costs  of  doing  business  in 
a  competitive  world  suddenly  crowd- 
ed with  treacherous  Arabs  and  un- 
scrupulous Chinese. 

But  because  most  of  the  commen- 
tary about  Zoeller's  expulsion  into 
the  unsponsored  wilderness  made  no 
distinction  between  the  means  of  ex- 
pression (what  Zoeller  said)  and  the 
acts  of  doing  (the  practice  of  racial 
discrimination  in  the  United 
States),  1  wondered  whether  we 
might  not  have  found  an  even  more 
primitive  use  for  language — words 
deployed  not  merely  as  sales  pitch 
but  also  as  exorcism  and  incantation, 
the  higher  orders  of  euphemism  in- 
vested with  the  power  to  correct  the 
condition  that  they  seek  to  conceal. 
Silence  all  the  Fuzzy  Zoellers  in  the 
world  apt  to  mention  fried  chicken 
in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  a 
black  man,  and  the  weight  of  racial 
injustice  will  lift  and  vanish  from  the 
earth  with  the  mist  rising  through 
the  Georgia  pines. 

The  faith  in  supernatural  words  is 
marvelous  to  behold,  and  during  the 
same  few  days  that  Zoeller  figured 
briefly  in  the  news  a  good  many  of 
the  stories  elsewhere  in  the  paper  of- 
fered further  testimonies  to  the  pref- 
erence for  magical  thinking.  On 
Capitol  Hill  an  impressive  number 
of  Republican  congressmen  were 
holding  stolidly  to  the  belief  that  by 
their  sustained  and  earnest  repeti- 
tion of  the  words  "balanced  budget" 
they  could  restore  the  American 
economy  to  a  state  of  fiscal  grace. 
Although  not  yet  swinging  incense 
pots  or  walking  around  in  circles, 
they  disdained  to  listen  to  people 


who  pointed  out  that  the  arithmetic 
makes  no  sense,  that  a  government 
forced  to  balance  current  revenues 
and  expenditures  would  cease  opera- 
tions in  a  matter  of  weeks.  Nor  were 
they  to  be  troubled  with  the  nui- 
sance of  real  numbers.  What  they 
apparently  had  in  mind  was  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  and  having  defined 
debt  as  sin,  they  had  gone  forth  to 
the  conviction  that  the  federal  bud- 
get resembles  the  monthly  check- 
book kept  by  the  upright  father  of  an 
exemplary  American  family  (two 
sons,  two  daughters,  six  Bibles)  liv- 
ing on  a  picture-postcard  farm 
(twelve  cows,  three  cornfields,  twen- 
ty-seven pigs)  back  home  in  nine- 
teenth-century Indiana.  The  farm 
prospered  and  the  sons  grew  up  to  be 
clergymen  because  the  father  never 
borrowed  a  dime.  Let  the  federal 
government  do  likewise,  and  all  the 
crooked  tax  deals  in  Washington 
will  lift  as  gracefully  from  the  earth 
as  the  white-winged  waterbirds  rising 
from  the  marshes  of  the  Potomac. 

President  Clinton  meanwhile  was 
traveling  in  Mexico  with  the  glorious 
news  that  the  United  States  would 
continue  to  send  large  sums  of  money 
to  that  happy  and  prosperous  democ- 
racy because  Mexico,  once  again, 
had  proved  itself  a  staunch  and  wor- 
thy ally  in  the  war  against  drugs.  The 
President's  reassuring  words  sup- 
pressed the  less  reassuring  facts — e.g., 
that  last  February  the  commander  of 
the  Mexican  antidrug  forces.  General 
Jesus  Gutierrez  Rebollo,  had  been  ar- 
rested for  supplying  information  to 
one  of  the  Mexican  drug  cartels;  or 
that  the  cocaine  shipments  through 
Mexico  from  Peru  to  the  American 
border  provide  at  least  $6  billion  a 
year  in  bribes  to  favorably  placed  offi- 
cials in  the  Mexican  oligarchy.  Why 
spoil  a  sunny  afternoon  in  romantic 
old  Mexico  with  dismal  memories 
and  melancholy  doubts? 

The  front-page  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times  didn't  list  the  names 
of  the  President's  traveling  compan- 
ions, hut  Maureen  Dowd  mentioned 
the  President's  newly  acquired 
friendship  with  Robert  H.  Schuller, 
pastor  of  the  Crystal  Cathedral  in 
Orange  County,  California,  and  had 
the  Reverend  been  present  he  no 
doubt  would  have  helped  everybody 


through  what  must  have  been  ;i  J-f 
cult  day  by  reciting  one  of  his  dv] 
ful  slogans — "Turn  your  hurt  it 
your  halo,"  or,  more  triumphanr^ 
"God  plus  me  equals  a  i 


A 


]ority. 


s  with  the  war  on  debt,  i 
war  on  drugs  is  made  of  words, 
then  so  was  the  Bre-X  mine  in  Li 
neo,  and  while  President  Clinton  t 
stopping  the  Mexican  cocaine  ti  i 
with  a  force  of  heavily  armed  vtv 
the  holders  of  stock  in  Bre-X  wr 
trying  to  figure  out  what  price  t(: 
had  paid  for  their  faith  in  a  llla^^ 
noun.  The  newspapers  offered  dil-i 
ent  understandings  of  the  lar 
lessons  to  be  learned — how  and  ^ 
200  million  ounces  of  gold  had  \  n 
ished  overnight — but  on  the  out  i 
of  the  story  all  the  reports  agreed 

A  Canadian  stock  promoter,) 
the  name  of  David  G.  Walsh,  a  cp 
fied  man  who  never  once  in  his|f 
had  prospected  for  anything,  o 
even  for  quartz  or  lead,  ventured  n 
to  the  jungles  of  Borneo  in  !'■  3 
and  there,  along  the  banks  of  Bum 
Creek,  he  discovered,  much  to  i 
wonder  and  delight,  the  richest  1 1 
mine  in  the  world.  Although  he  a 
bankrupt  at  the  time,  and  the  st : 
in  Bre-X,  his  exploration  conip;  \ 
was  trading  on  the  Canadian  k 
change  at  two  cents  a  share,  the  n 
trepid  Walsh  persevered,  ovli\ 
ing  immense  obstacles  (fires,  sna ;: 
malaria,  corrupt  Indonesian  mini 
officials),  fortunate  to  engage  i 
services  of  two  clairvoyant  geoloi.t 
who  knew  how  to  divine  the  i 
ence  of  precious  metals  in  what  t . 
called  "the  footprints  of  volcanoii. 
For  the  better  part  of  four  yei's 
Walsh  and  his  geologists  (Miclle 
de  Guzman  and  John  Felderhf 
drilled  holes  and  collected  core  s  n 
pies;  they  didn't  mine  gold  in  v 
commercial  quantity,  but  their  ci 
mates  of  the  worth  and  size  of  w  a 
they  had  found  moved  ever  upwd 
from  30  million  ounces  to  40  mil  m 
ounces,  then  to  70  million  oun  ■ 
and  lastly  to  200  million  oun  ■ 
The  price  of  Bre-X  stock  rose  i 
parallel  curve,  from  two  cen 
share  to  $50  a  share  to  $200  a  sh  i^ 
Content  to  believe  Walsh's  fantajiij 
story,  none  of  the  buyers  of  the  st'rl' 
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imong  them  mutual-fund  managers 
)r  Fidelity  Investments,  Invesco, 
ad  American  Express)  sought  to 
erify  the  geology.  A  lot  of  stock- 
olders  were  making  a  lot  of  money, 
id  why  spoil  a  romantic  interlude 
I  the  mysterious  Orient  with  foolish 
Liestions  and  dismal  facts? 
But  then,  alas,  it  came  time  to 
rove  the  existence  of  the  gold  to 
)mebody  other  than  Walsh  and  his 
iologists,  and  so  de  Guzman  was 
;nt,  presumably  with  a  bag  of  first- 
lass  ore,  to  the  mining  company 
ired  to  operate  the  mine.  Unfortu- 
ately,  he  fell  out  of  the  helicopter 
ringing  him  to  the  appointment 
Hiobody  yet  knows  why),  and  soon 
.terward  the  price  of  Bre-X  shares  on 
"le  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  dropped 
t  an  equally  sudden  rate — $3  billion, 
r  80  percent  of  the  company's  value, 
«t  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
Trading  in  the  stock  had  been 
jspended  at  $1.95  a  share  when 
resident  Clinton  returned  to  Wash- 
igton  to  find  the  Republican  con- 
ressmen  still  murmuring  the  sacred 
udget  chant  and  the  Department  of 
lealth  and  Human  Services  busily 
t  work  on  a  similar  ceremony  in- 
olving  sustained  repetitions  of  the 
'ord  "abstinence."  The  newly  re- 
ised  welfare  laws  allow  the  govern- 
lent  to  divide  $250  million  among 
lose  states  and  school  districts  that 
gree  to  indoctrinate  their  students 
'ith  the  belief  that  any  and  all  sexu- 
1  acts  taking  place  outside  the 
onds  of  marriage  were  "likely  to 
ave  harmful  psychological  and 
hysical  effects."  The  teaching  was 
3  be  presented  as  a  law  of  nature — 
^peated  every  day,  no  ambiguous 
xceptions  to  the  rule,  no  loose  talk 
bout  contraception,  no  alternative 
aths  to  virtue.  A  few  of  the  state 
nd  school  officials  quoted  in  the  pa- 
ers  thought  that  maybe  the  terms  of 
le  agreement  were  a  trifle  rigid,  not 
3  say  narrow-minded  and  cruel,  but 
mong  the  nation's  16,000  school 
istricts,  4,000  already  provide  an 
abstinence  only"  curriculum,  but- 
ressed  by  educational  videos  in 
'hich,  when  a  student  asks,  "What  if 
want  to  have  sex  before  I  get  mat- 
ed?" the  instructor  replies,  "Well,  I 
uess  you'll  just  have  to  be  prepared 
5  die.  And  you'll  probably  take  with 


you  your  spouse  and  one  or  more  of 
your  children." 

By  the  second  week  in  May,  the 
story  of  Zoeller's  transgression  had 
drifted  over  the  horizon  of  the  news 
with  the  stories  about  the  fictitious 
budget  and  the  nonexistent  Mexican 
drug  trade,  and  on  a  plane  to  Rome  1 
could  find  nothing  in  the  papers 
about  the  Reverend  SchuUer  or  the 
Bre-X  mine. 

But  the  line  of  thought  that  I'd 
been  chasing  for  several  days  was  im- 
plicit in  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman 
empire,  which  gradually  destroyed  it- 
self by  substituting  the  faith  in  a  le- 
gion of  miraculous  words  for  the 
strength  of  armies  and  the  weight  of 
walls.  Walking  one  afternoon  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  among  the  broken 
stones  that  once  burnished  the  glory 
of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  1  knew 
that  had  I  been  present  on  that  same 
height  at  the  end  of  the  first  century 
A.D.,  I  would  have  been  slow  to 
question  the  welcome  lies  told  by 
Chaldean  soothsayers  or  the  masters 
of  the  Colosseum's  gladiatorial  shows. 
The  world  was  Rome's  toy,  and  who 
could  doubt  the  immortality  of  the 
empire?  The  governors  of  distant 
provinces  exacted  tribute  from  the 
lesser  peoples  of  the  earth  by  means 
not  unlike  those  of  our  own  transna- 
tional corporations,  and  a  favorite 
charioteer  in  the  Circus  Maximus 
earned  as  much  from  a  day  of  suc- 
cessful racing  as  the  winner  of  this 
year's  Masters.  The  gentry  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  learned  over  time  that 
humor  was  as  dangerous  a  commodi- 
ty as  truth,  and  we  can  assume  that 
the  conversation  was  enlightened, 
tactful,  well-groomed,  in  all  ways  po- 
litically and  demographically  cor- 
rect. Domitian  inclined  to  testiness, 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  executing 
people  who  committed  the  crimes  of 
offensive  speech.  Actors  who  made 
jokes  as  witless  as  Zoeller's  were  torn 
to  pieces  by  dogs. 

Standing  on  what  little  was  left  of 
a  marble  pavement  that  once  sup- 
ported a  temple  of  Apollo,  I  couldn't 
remember  which  words  the  Romans 
translated  into  wands  and  wishbones, 
but  presumably  they  relied  on  a 
corollary  faith  in  the  first-century 
avatars  of  Deepak  Chopra  and  the 
balanced  budget.  aa 


"In  most  families, 
it  is  the  children 
avho  leave  home. 

In  MINE,  IT  WAS 
THE  PARENTS." 

—Gillian  Slovo 


Gillian  Slovo,  daughter  of  white 

South  Afirica's  most  famous 

antiapartheid  couple,  looks  hack 

on  her  fragmented  childhood  — 

and  comes  to  terms  Avith  the 

secrets  that  permeated 

her  parents'  lives. 

"A  luminous  achievement.,.. An 
enthralling  story  about  the 
cruelties  of  compassion,  the 

anguish  of  loss,  and  the 

courage  to  pursue  the  truth 

that  brings  its  own  peace." 

—The  Observer  (London) 

"An  extraordinary'  expression  of 

the  very  nature  of  loving." 

— Nadine  Gordimer 
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Number  of  years  that  "dancing  will  continue"  in  Hong  Kong,  according  to  Chinese  officials  :  50 

Chance  that  a  Hong  Kong  resident  is  "very  worried"  about  the  loss  of  personal  freedom  under  Chinese  rule  :  1  in  20 

Chance  that  a  Hong  Kong  resident  is  very  worried  about  increased  corruption  :  I  in  6 

I  Percentage  change  since  1995  in  the  number  of  Chinese  Embassy  staffers  assigned  to  U.S.  congressional  relations  :  +100 

Number  of  speeches  on  campaign  reform  delivered  in  the  U.S.  Congress  since  1987  :  3,361 

Number  of  months  before  hiring  Bob  Dole  last  May  that  a  D.C.  law  firm  represented  its  first  tobacco  company  :  4 

Number  of  weeks  after  being  hired  that  Dole  announced  he  would  loan  Newt  Gingrich  $300,000  to  pay  his  ethics  fine  :  2 

Number  of  U.S.  law  firms  involved  in  tobacco  suits  :  530 

Percentage  of  American  smokers  who  say  that  tobacco  companies  are  to  blame  for  smoking-related  illnesses  :  13 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  have  never  smoked  who  say  this  :  22 

Amount  raised  for  Cuban  health  care  in  Havana  last  February  at  a  government  auction  of  Cohiha  premium  cigars  :  $540,000 

Estimated  portion  of  all  medicinal  drugs  invented  since  1980  that  are  unavailable  in  Cuba  due  to  the  U.S.  embargo  :  1/2 

Number  of  CIA  informants  laid  off  since  1995  :  1 ,000 

Number  of  years  the  U.S.  Army  estimates  that  its  supply  of  sand-colored,  aircraft-size  camouflage  coverings  will  last :  159 

Chance  that  a  U.N.  peacekeeper  comes  from  a  G-7  country  :  1  in  8 

Percentage  change  since  1990  in  minutes  of  network  news  devoted  to  stories  broadcast  from  foreign  bureaus  :  -59 

Chance  that  an  American  believes  freedom  of  the  press  should  be  "protected  under  all  circumstances"  :  1  in  3 

Chance  that  an  American  cannot  name  a  single  right  protected  by  the  First  Amendment :  1  in  3 

Ratio  of  Californians  who  voted  to  legalize  medical  marijuana  last  year  to  those  who  voted  for  Bill  Clinton  :  21:20 

Year  in  which  current  ideas  of  normalcy  may  be  seen  as  "pathology,"  according  to  a  U.S.  pharmaceutical  executive  :  2016 

Portion  of  the  world's  population  that  he  believes  might  then  be  prescribed  psychiatric  drugs  :  1/3 

Rank  of  Catwoman  among  the  "superheroes"  American  boys  under  the  age  of  ten  say  they  would  most  like  to  be  :  1 

Number  of  the  four  best-selling  classical  music  albums  of  all  time  that  are  collections  put  out  by  Victoria's  Secret :  2 

Ratio  of  the  budget  of  the  film  Volcano  to  the  property  damage  caused  by  the  1980  eruption  of  Mount  St.  Helen's  ;  1:1 

Number  of  years  since  1988  in  which  natural  disasters  have  cost  U.S.  insurers  at  least  $1  billion  :  9 

Number  of  years  prior  to  1988  in  which  this  occurred  :  0 

Percentage  change  since  1960  in  the  number  of  Americans  living  in  the  4  states  most  prone  to  natural  disasters  :  +100 

Average  number  of  nonnative  insect  species  entering  Hawaii  each  year  :  17.5 

Portion  of  New  England's  feral  honey-bee  population  lost  to  Asian  mites  since  1995  :  9/10 

Portion  of  Yellowstone's  bison  herd  killed  after  straying  beyond  park  boundaries  this  year  i  1/3 

Number  of  buffalo- meat  hot  dogs  sold  per  baseball  game  at  Atlanta's  Turner  Field  last  summer  s  2,350 

Maximum  fine  for  bringing  one  stick  of  chewing  gum  into  Singapore  ;  $10,000 

Rank  of  chicken  feet  among  Chinese  moviegoers' favorite  snacks  :  1 

Percentage  of  British  fluid  intake  that  is  tea  :  42 

Number  of  years  British  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair  served  as  lead  singer  of  the  rock  band  Ugly  Rumours  :  2 

Number  of  romance  novels  Dame  Barbara  Cartland  has  written  since  1923  s  550  (see  page  27) 

Lines  of  Walt  Whitman  poetry  entered  as  evidence  last  year  in  New  York's  dispute  with  New  Jersey  over  Ellis  Island  :  37 

Average  number  of  hrev/orks  launched  per  second  in  New  York  City's  1977  July  4  display  :  4 

Av'crage  number  to  be  launched  per  second  this  year  i  8 


Figures  cited  have  heer)  adjusicJ  i><r  infiatii  m  uml  arc  the  laiest  availahle  as  of  May  1997.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  81. 

'■;■  un'/ki  's  Jvdex'  is  a  re^ristered  trademark. 
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THE  AMAZING  FORD  CONTOUR  TEST  DRIVE. 

ONE  DRIVE  WILL  SURPRISE  YOU. 


-,,»J-#*^?W"*lS!»^''i. 


BEFORE 


AFTER 


THE  NEWLY  RESTYLED  FORD  CONTOUR 
WITH  ITS  AVAILABLE  24  VALVE  V  6  AND  ADVANCED  ROAD  HUGGING  SUSPENSION 

THERE  S  NOTHING  >JCTHITE  BREAD  ABOUT  IT 


HAVE  YOU  DRIVEN  A  FORD  LATELY? 


V/-WW.  f  or d  c  om 


I  c^ 


READINGS 


[Speech] 

WILL  LIES 
SET  YOU  FREE? 


From  "On  Taking  the  Cosby  Case,"  a  speech  giv- 
en in  May  by  Gerry  Spence  at  the  Trial  Lawyers 
College  in  Dubois,  Wyoming.  Spence,  who  did  not 
become  involved  in  the  Cosby  case,  has  been  an  at- 
torney for  forty -five  years;  his  clients  have  included 
Karen  Silkwood,  Randy  Weaver,  and  Imelda 
Marcos.  He  is  the  author,  most  recently,  of  The 
Making  of  a  Country  Lawyer,  published  by  St. 
Martin's  Press. 


T, 


he  lawyer  tracked  me  down  in  Mexico. 
He  had  been  out  of  law  school  for  three  years. 
He'd  never  had  a  jury  trial,  much  less  a  death- 
penalty  case.  "They'll  kill  my  client,"  he  said. 
"They'll  put  the  needle  in  his  arm."  He  asked  it 
I  would  help  him,  if  1  would  represent  his 
client,  who'd  been  charged  with  the  murder  ot 
Ennis  Cosby. 

"He's  a  nice-looking  boy.  Eighteen.  Tall, 
thin,  broad-shouldered.  You'd  like  him.  Al- 
ready the  papers  are  carrying  stories  quoting 
people  who  know  him.  They  say  he  could  not 
have  killed  the  Cosby  boy.  Not  Mikhail 
Markhasev." 

I  don't  like  death-penalty  cases.  They  make 
me  have  nightmares.  1  watch  them  strap  my 
client  down;  then  a  man  with  a  mask  hiding 
his  face  begins  to  insert  tiie  needle.  In  my 
dreams  it  isn't  the  state  that  kills  my  client.  It 
is  me.  I  killed  him  when  I  iailed  to  understaix! 


some  problem  in  the  case,  when  I  failed  to  find 
the  answers  that  could  have  saved  his  life. 

And  this  case  is  even  more  complicated  and 
more  troubling  than  most,  because  it  involves 
the  dead  son  of  a  beloved  star,  and  a  whole 
country  waiits  revenge. 

Also,  the  police  need  a  conviction.  In  their 
report  they  said  they  had  "mountains  of  evi- 
dence." The  ballistics  fit  the  gun,  and  the  gun, 
they  claimed,  belonged  to  the  defendant.  And 
the  police  had  certain  witnesses.  A  large  reward 
had  been  offered.  Likely  they  had  a  snitch  ready 
to  tell  the  whole  story,  the  Judas  goat  that 
would  lead  the  lamb,  guilty  or  not,  to 
slaughter. 


O 


f  course,  the  question  at  the  marrow  is: 
Did  the  boy  do  it.'  A  caiitious  lawyer  does  not 
ask  that  question,  not  at  first.  What  if  you  say 
to  the  kid  caught  in  that  wretched  trap,  "I  need 
to  know  the  truth,  son.  I'm  your  lawyer."  And 
the  boy,  having  lain  rotting  in  some  dank  cell 
all  those  months,  alone,  afraid,  without  friends 
or  family,  bursts  out  with  it.  "1  did  it.  Yes,  1  did 
it."  What,  then,  does  the  honorable  lawyer  do? 

Now  that  you  know  your  client  is  guilty, 
how  can  you  put  him  on  the  stand?  You  know 
that  he  will  lie  when  the  prosecutor  demands, 
on  cross-examination,  "Where  were  you  on  the 
riight  when  Ennis  Cosby  was  killed  in  cold 
blood?"  And  later,  when  you  put  him  on  the 
standi,  you'll  have  to  ask  a  similar  question.  So 
you  will  be  asking  him  to  lie.  You  are  taking 
parr  in  the  iyin.y.  And  an  ethical  trial  lawyer 
muNt  n(.)t  suborn  perjury. 

It  a  trial  is  something  more  than  a  game. 
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sc^methiny  more  rhan  rhnnviny  two  lawyers  in- 
to the  rin^  to  fif,'Hf  it  out  with  clever  tactics 
.ind  words  that  form  a  privileged  fiction,  why 
should  any  guilty  defendant  be  permitted  to 
take  the  stand  and  spill  his  bucket  of  lies  to  the 
jury?  It  a  trial  is  a  "search  tor  the  truth,"  then 
why  should  any  accused  who  has  confessed  his 
guilt  to  his  lawyer  be  permitted  to  testify?  In 
the  end,  the  sophisticated,  hardened,  jailhouse 
criminal  will  get  the  better  defense,  for  he 
knows  better  than  to  tell  his  lawyer  the  truth. 
The  hardened  criminal's  lawyer,  whose  client 
has  consistently  proclaimed  his  innocence,  is 
now  free — duty  bound,  even — to  put  his  client 
on  the  stand  to  shower  the  jury  with  whatever 
lies  the  client  has  concocted. 

But  the  street  of  truth  allegedly  runs  in  both 
directions.  The  state's  attorney,  too,  must  not 
knowingly  feed  false  testimony  to  the  jury.  But 
false  testimony  flies  into  the  state's  case  like 
bats  through  an  open  door.  In  my  career  in  the 
courtroom  I  have  yet  to  defend  a  criminal  case 
that  was  not  laced  with  false  testimony.  Nearly 
always  I  encounter  evidence  offered  by  the 
prosecutor  that  is  only  halt  true,  testimony  that 
is  slanted  so  that  every  innocent  fact  is  given 
an  evil  connotation.  If  the  accused  went  to  the 
bathroom  on  the  night  of  the  crime,  he  went 


[Precis] 

THE  ESSENTIAL 
DICK  MORRIS 


The  fidloudng  summary  o/  the  first  chapter  of  Be- 
hind the  Oval  Office,  by  Dick  Morris,  was  gener- 
ated hy  AutoS!(?Ti?7ian;L',  a  feature  of  Microsoft' s 
Word  97  software.  AutoSummarize  assigns  each 
ivord  in  a  document  a  ranking  based  on  the  fre- 
quency of  its  appearance;  it  then  composes  a  sum- 
mary using  the  sentences  from  the  text  that  contairi 
the  largest  ratio  of  high-ranking  words.  The  sum- 
mary below  appeared  in  the  February  8  issue  of 
Slate,  an  onli^^c  magazine. 


T 


he  President.  President  Clinton  didn't 
need  Haitian  refugees  swarming  o\'er  our 
beaches.  I  called  Clinton  day  after  day.  Rill 
Clinton  was  my  ticket  up.  Clinton  agreed.  In- 
tellectually, polls  offer  Clinton  an  insight  into 
how  people  think.  President  Clintoii  was  in 
deep,  deep  trouble.  Never.  Clinton  wasn't  in- 
terested. It  was  Clinton. 


there,  according  to  the  state,  to  load  the  gun. 
Worse,  in  many  cases  I  see  out-and-out  perjury, 
manufactured  evidence,  lying  experts.  And  the 
prt)secutor  himself  knows  that  his  case  is  more 
historical  fiction  than  truth — it  is  a  form  of 
narrative,  one  based  on  fact  but  created  and 
presented  in  such  a  light  as  to  ensure  the  con- 
viction of  the  accused. 

In  real  life,  the  state's  attorneys  are  as  free  as 
scht)olboys  to  present  any  case  they  want. 
Wht)  will  catch  them?  Still,  they  sell  their  fic- 
tiiin  to  juries  out  of  pure  hearts.  What  do  small 
lies  hurt,  even  large  ones,  it  that  is  what  is 
necessary  to  convict  a  guilty  man.'  If  the  typi- 
cal prosecutor  were  to  stagger  into  a  courtroom 
intoxicated  with  truth  serum  he  would  shout, 
"We  are  prosecuting  a  guilty  man.  We  will  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  convict  the  filthy 
telcm!  We  will  lie  if  we  must.  For  what  is  the 
greater  harm:  our  honorable  lies  or  his 
heinous,  unpunished  crimes?" 

In  contrast,  there  stands  the  defense  attor- 
ney— "the  slime  in  the  baggy-kneed  suit  pants. 
He's  as  bad  as  the  murderer.  He's  an  accessory 
after  the  fact,  the  worst  liar  of  them  all." 

"How  can  you  defend  those  people?"  I  am  al- 
ways asked.  Here  is  the  series  of  Socratic  ques- 
tions 1  pose  in  response: 

"Well,  do  you  think  the  defendant  should 
have  a  trial  before  we  hang  him?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  they  reply. 

"In  that  case,  should  it  be  a  fair  trial?" 

"Yes,  to  be  sure." 

"If  it  is  to  be  a  fair  trial,  should  the  accused 
be  provided  an  attorney?" 

"Well,  of  course." 

"It  he  is  to  be  provided  an  attorney,  should 
the  attorney  be  competent?" 

"Yes,"  they  admit. 

"Should  he  be  honorable?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  then,  if  the  defense  attorney  knows 
that  the  defendant  is  guilty,  should  he  try  to 
lose  the  case?" 

"No.  That  would  deprive  the  defendant  of 
his  fair  trial.  That  would  be  dishonorable." 

"If  he  does  not  try  to  lose  the  case,  should  he 
do  his  best  to  make  the  prosecution  prove  its 
case  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt?" 

"Yes.  That  is  his  job." 

"And  if  he  does  his  best,  and  the  prosecution 
fails  to  prove  its  case  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  and  the  jury  acquits  the  guilty  accused, 
who  do  you  blame?  Do  you  blame  the  defense 
attorney  who  has  done  his  job,  or  the  prosecu- 
tor who  has  not?" 

But  the  prosecution's  tricks  never  end.  The 
sheriff  will  put  some  miserable  thug  into  the 
same  cell  with  the  defendant,  and,  tor  a  sweet 
deal,  the  thug  will  testify  in  court  that  the  de- 
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by  Kerry  James  Mars/ia//.  Mis  work  ii  currently  in  tli.s|)ia\  at  \li(seum  F7'i(Je7-!cianmn  (n  Kai.sc/,  ijermany. 
Aarshall  lives  in  Chicago. 


fendant  confessed  the  killing  to  him.  It  is  near- 
ly standard  fare.  Always  the  state  is  free  to  buy 
the  testimony  it  needs  to  convict  the  defen- 
dant. It  will  release  a  vicious  killer  in  order  to 
convict  another.  It  will  put  professional  liars 
into  witness-protection  programs,  give  them 
new  names  and  identities,  money,  immunity, 
whatever  it  takes  to  buy  their  testimony.  The 
prosecutors  call  their  own  police,  their  own 
technicians,  their  own  coroners,  their  own  bal- 
listics experts,  their  own  criminologists,  and 
this  team,  wearing  the  same  color  jerseys,  will 
slant  the  testimony,  omitting  that  which  is 
damning  to  their  case  and  hiding  that  which 
will  acquit.  They  will  d<i  so  not  because  they 
are  evil  but  because  they  are  members  of  a 
team  and  that  is  their  job.  They  are  engaged 
not  in  a  search  '.c-.r  tht-  truth  but 
Y'        in  a  mission  to  cunvici. 


w; 


hat  chance,  guilty  or  iniiocent, 
Mikhail  Markhasev  have  for  i  fiir  trial.'  1 


no  money.  He  has  only  a  working  mother 
whose  total  assets  wouldn't  buy  a  week's  worth 
of  billing  from  most  lawyers.  So  what  he'll  get  is 
a  public  defender  who  has  a  hundred  other 
cases  awaiting  trial. 

On  the  other  side  is  a  famous  American 
whose  son  was  brutally  murdered.  We  want  to 
give  him  solace,  and  we  want  to  seek  revenge. 
We  ourselves  harbor  a  deep  fear  of  such  sense- 
less, random  killings. 

But  this  is  also  a  case  of  black  versus  white, 
and  in  the  post-O.J.  universe  we  have  to  ask  if 
it's  possible  in  this  instance  to  play  the  "race 
card."  If  the  state  files  the  case  in  downtown 
L.A.,  the  boy  will  get  a  predomiriantly  black 
jury,  and  that  jury  will  convict.  On  the  other 
hand,  is  it  possible  to  get  a  sympathetic  white 
Santa  Monica  jury  that  will  do  for  him  what 
the  sympathetic  black  L.A.  jury  did  for  O.J.? 

The  answer  is  no.  This  defendant  is  Ukrain- 
ian. His  foreign-born  mother  speaks  with  an  ac- 
cent. They  say  you  can  detect  a  slight  tinge  of  it 
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From  Vocations,  a  scries  of  paintings  fci;y  Stei'en  Skollar.  The  series  was  on  display  in  May  at  Bridgewater/Lustberg  Gallc 
in  New  York  City . 


in  the  hoy's  speech  it  you  hsten  carefully — 
enough,  perhaps,  to  trigger  the  American  suspi- 
cion of  foreigners.  And  for  the  white  jurors  an- 
other dynamic  is  at  work:  it  is  their  chance  to 
stand  in  stark  contrast  to  the  Simpson  jurors, 
whom  the  white  American  puhlic  has  so  vili- 
fied. It  will  be  easy  for  white  jurors  to  claim 
some  moral  high  ground  and  deliver  justice  to  a 
beloved  entertainer.  How,  in  such  an  environ- 
ment, can  one  imagine  a  fair  trial?  Guilty  or  in- 
nocent, how  do  you  save  the  boy's 


S 


lite? 


'ometimes  I  wonder  it  honorable  defense 
attorneys  have  any  business  being  m  court.  If  a 
defense  attorney  fully  embraces  the  ethics  of  his 
profession,  if  he  refuses  to  resort  to  his  cwn  set 
of  tricks,  then  the  trial  becomes  like  the  two 
fighters  in  the  ring,  only  one  of  whom  is  autho- 
rized to  strike  low  blows.  The  defendant's 
lawyer  is  charged  with  providing  the  accused 
with  his  sacred  right  to  a  fair  trial,  which  in- 
cludes the  demand  that  the  state  prove  its  case 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Does  not  the  defen- 
dant's story,  true  or  false,  test  the  heart  of  the 


state's  case?  Ought  not  the  state's  lies  be  coun- 
tered with  the  lies  of  the  defendant?  And  ought 
not  the  state  still  be  required — in  the  face  of 
those  lies — to  prove  its  case?  If  the  state  cannot 
prove  its  case  in  the  face  of  the  defendant's  false 
story,  how  can  the  state  claim  that  it  has  met  its 
burden  of  proof?  If  the  state  is  allowed  to  lie  and 
the  defendant  is  not,  then  hasn't  the  burden  of 
proof  been  shifted  onto  the  defendant  to  prove 
that  the  state  is  lying?  And  does  that  not  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  justice  that  our  trial 
system  was  built  on?  It's  easy,  you  see,  to  ratio- 
nalize lying  in  the  courtroom. 

Still,  we  understand  that  the  pursuit  of  justice 
cannot  be  reduced  to  storytelling.  Despite  our 
cynicism,  a  trial  is  a  search  for  truth.  We  need  to 
recommit  ourselves  to  the  faith  that  the  state 
must  hear  its  burden  and  prove — with  honest 
evidence — its  case  against  the  accused  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  and  that  the  defendant's  at- 
torney cannot  take  part  in  presenting  the  per- 
JLired  story  of  his  client  to  the  jury. 

When  we  use  prejudice  to  convict  or  acquit, 
when  we  fiddle  with  the  facts,  it  is  not  only  the 
guilty  who  suffer.  For  if  we  can  kill  out  of  fear. 
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out  of  our  hatred  of  the  accused  or  our  compas- 
sion for  the  victim,  if  we  can  ccmvict  hecause 
forces  other  than  the  untainted  facts  compel  us 
to  convict,  we  all  will  ultimately  suffer.  And  so 
the  lawyer  in  the  haggy-kneed  pants  who  walks 
into  the  courtroom  honestly  defending  the 
guilty  also  defends  the  innocent.  He  preserves 
the  system.  He  makes  the  powerful  state  always 
prove  its  case  against  the  powerless. 

The  voice  of  the  young  lawyer  still  rings  in 
my  ear.  "They  will  stick  the  needle  in  his  arm," 
I  hear  him  say.  And  I  feel  the  old  familiar  fear 
begin  to  knot  in  my  own  belly. 


[Advice] 

THE  WHITE-COLLAR 
CRIMINALS 
SURVIVAL  GUIDE 


From  Doing  Federal  Time:  A  Handbook  for 
Businessmen  Who  Are  Facing  Federal  White 
Collar  Criminal  Charges,  self-published  b^ 
Ronald  TerMeer.  TerMeer  was  convicted  in  1992 
of  embezzling  from  a  large  regional  bank  in  the 
Midwest  where  he  worked  as  a  controller;  he  spent 
eighteen  months  at  the  Federal  Correctional  Insti- 
tution in  Morgantoum,  West  Virginia,  a  mini- 
mum-security facility. 


W, 


hite-coUar  criminals  do  not  really  de- 
serve to  go  to  jail.  Prison  is  expensive  and,  for 
such  criminals,  serves  no  useful  purpose.  These 
nonviolent  crimes  would  he  punished  more 
suitably  through  community  service  or  by  pay- 
ing fines.  Still,  the  U.S.  government  continues 
to  waste  money  pursuing  and  locking  up  white- 
collar  criminals. 

That  means  that  whatever  your  white-collar 
crime — bank  fraud,  mail  fraud,  money  launder- 
ing, tax  evasion — there's  a  good  chance  you'll 
wind  up  getting  caught.  Some  event  will  trigger 
the  final  fall.  Your  scam  comes  tumbling  down, 
and  suddenly  you  are  faced  with  the  conse- 
quences. It  may  be  happening  as  you  read  this. 

You  will  likely  be  arrested.  Before  this  hap- 
pens, you  need  to  address  the  situation  with 
your  family.  This  will  be  difficult,  particularly  it 
the  news  of  your  criminal  behasivc  comes  as  a 
shock  to  them.  Keep  to  a  game  plan;  anticipate 
their  questions  and  have  answer.-,  ready. 

In  the  weeks  before  your  irK!i!.ttiit.  ii(,  make 
sure  to  spend  quality  tJinr  with  your  wife  and 
children.  You  will  mi.ss  them  later. 

After  you  are  arraigned  and  st  nifiaeu,  yi.iu 
may,  if  all  goes  well,  qua'ui''  'oi  seU-^urretiJcr 


to  the  U.S.  marshals.  There  are  several  advan- 
tages to  self-surrender.  The  most  significant  is 
avoiding  doing  time  in  a  county  jail.  These  fa- 
cilities are  generally  overcrowded,  dirty,  and 
full  of  people  you  do  not  want  to  be  around. 

Before  you  leave  for  prison,  find  out  what 
things  you  can  bring  with  you.  Depending  on 
where  you  are  sent,  you  may  be  able  to  take  your 
street  clothes.  Bring  your  pajamas.  Pack  your 
bathrobe  (don't  forget  the  belt).  For  leisure, 
bring  a  couple  of  sweat  suits.  Be  prac- 
tical, not  fashionable. 


F 
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or  those  of  us  who  know  what  the  good  life 
is  like,  there  is  nothing  easy  about  serving  fed- 
eral time.  The  only  advice  I  recall  ever  getting 
in  terms  of  what  to  expect  was,  "It  won't  be  as 
bad  as  you  think."  But  if  you  are  a  white-collar 
professional,  understand  that  your  lifestyle  will 
be  changing  drastically. 

Whether  you  are  going  to  a  minimum-securi- 
ty facility  or  to  a  federal  prison  camp,  there  is 
one  question  that  will  loom  large  in  your  mind: 
Will  I  be  safe?  You  can  rest  assured  that  at  this 
level  of  federal  prison,  physical  safety  is  not  a 
concern.  The  types  of  people  put  in  these  facili- 
ties do  not  have  a  history  of  violence  and  usual- 
ly are  first-time  offenders  or  probation  violators. 

That  does  not  mean  that  you  will  not  expe- 
rience a  high  level  of  emotional  stress.  Federal 
correctional  officers  like  to  be  abrasive.  They 
have  a  tendency  to  be  very  petty  and  to  use 
their  authority  to  badger  many  prisoners.  Learn 
to  be  tolerant  of  frustrated  ex-military  men  and 
overpaid  reiit-a-cops. 

In  minimum-security  institutions  the  living 
conditions  are  generally  dormitory  style.  Bunk 
assignments  are  based  on  seniority.  Expect  to 
be  assigned  a  top  bunk  when  you  arrive.  You 
may  be  able  to  avoid  this  if  you  can  get  a  med- 
ical release  for  back  problems  or  heart  trouble. 
Otherwise,  get  ready  to  climb  up  top  for  a  few 
months. 

Be  prepared  for  a  noisy  environment.  The 
federal  system  is  overcrowded  with  young,  bois- 
terous drug  dealers.  Most  of  the  crowd  is  rude 
and  inconsiderate.  Card  games  extend  late  ii-ito 
the  night.  Maiiy  of  the  guys  are  frustrated  per- 
formers who  love  to  hear  themselves  sing;  oth- 
ers snore  at  high  decibel  levels. 

As  far  as  meals  are  concerned,  plan  to  adjust 
your  eating  habits.  There  are  three  meals  a 
day,  but  portions  are  generally  skimpy.  My  ad- 
vice is  to  eat  a  little  bit  of  something  at  every 
meal  to  avoid  going  hungry.  For  breakfast,  dry 
cereal  is  probably  your  best  bet  (the  eggs  are 
usually  powdered).  Do  not  get  your  hopes  up 
for  any  fancy  brands.  Corn  Flakes,  Rice 
Krispies,  and  Cheenos  are  as  good  as  it  gets. 
Dinner  is  probably  the  most  skippable  meal  of 
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ilu-  il;i\.  IV-\v;nv  of  ihc  incnt  tlisli:  nmst  knives 
will  iu>l  (.lit  llii(Hi)4h  llu-  f^riklc-  of  iiUMt  served 
m  piisoi). 

I'or  H'eie;ilion,  h;isketh,ill  ,iiul  soflh.ill  are 
M\  ailaMe.  i  ^iit  Joor  walkiiii;  aiiel  jo^f^in;^  are  also 
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OFFICE  PSYCHOS: 
A  CHECKLIST 


/•Mini  "Projilc  ()/  ((  VV"()r/</)/(Ui'  Killer,"  hy  jorcusic 
/).s\i/i/(inis(  Ih.  K\<ntn\  iUindcr,  in  the  xvcckly 
Manager's  ./(iiniwi/  lo/ntnii  o/  ihc  Vchruary  10 
Wall  Si  reel  journal.  According  lo  Blinder,  the 
/i)//()U'/)i,i^  nviiis  (irc  (nnon.i;  the  "yellow  jlaRs"  duoi- 
(i,i|i'iMeii(  can  use  (o  identify  "those  emjiloyees  n\ost 
likeh  to  ent^ct^e  in  lethul  nets  oj  )viv)t,i;e." 


>\ 


iikiikKe  killers  are  proloiiiully  nareissis- 
IK  ,  liolJinL;  I lu-ms<.'l\(.'.s  up  as  su|kmioi,  an^l  may 
1h'  iiu  lineJ  lo  sueli  pinnouiu  eiuenls  as  "Where 
Jo  \'ou  L;ii  oil  I  rilK  i:in^  ine?"  or  "1  low  Jare  you 
lire  ine.'" 

1  hey  inU'ipiel  everyJay  exi-nis  in  an  uliosyn- 
iiaiK  aiul  pernieious  \\a\'.  1  he\  are  i\'peaU'Jly 
olleiuleJ  h\  "slirihls"  aiul  are  eonvmeeil  ihal 
lhe\  are  Miirouiuleil  h\  "enemies." 

I  he\  are  pione  lo  iiiulli|ile  L;un  o\\iK'ishi|i  aiul 
i'\hihil  e\iesM\e  inU'iesI  ill  jia  i  ,iiii  1 1 1 1  ary 
L;roups,  law  enloiiemenl,  .survivahsi  or,L;ani:a- 
I  ions,  jasi  isi  lusioiA  ,  eU  . 

1  he\  li.ne  w  h.il  coworkers  Jeserihe  as  "sour 
|H'isi  >nalil  u's  " 

1  he\  li.ue  Jiaweis  and  ho\i.-s  lull  ol  leL;.il  Jot  u 
inenis,  whuh  ihe\   are  *.on\in<,eJ  prove  iheir 
I  onsi  ,1111  yj  lewiiu  es. 

1  lie\  li.nhoi  peisisic'iil  ,iiiJ  in,ip|^ropiiat  e 
.iiii'.ei.  Olien  llu\  express  i^ie.il  mieiesi  m  ,iiij 
,ippio\,il  ol  \  loleiii  .Kis  ie|iorleJ  111  ihe  press: 
spoils, il  ,ihiise,  shoonn^;  spii'es,  i:ipii;il  [Minish- 
lileiil ,  eU  . 

1  lie\  .111-  ulleih  huiiioi  K'ss,  ,S|iouKI  llu\  .il 
leliipl  ,1  joke,  II  UpK,ill\  llUdUes  ,m  iil,i|ipro 
piiale  ^iihiei.  I  vlisiiu'lilhei  illeni  ,  llie  Nolo 
I  .liisl ,  ek  . 

1  lie\  iii:ike  i  r\  pi  iv  hill  ominous  si:Ueinenls, 
SIR  h  .IS  ".SiHiner  oi  kiiei  i-\  ei\  hoJ\  Ljels  iheirs." 


popular.  Keep  in  niiiul:  your  rime  in  prison  rep- 
resents an  opportunity  to  K<-'t  yourself  haek  in 
good  physical  condition. 

Every  inmate  gets  a  work  assignmeni.  The 
n;iture  of  your  assignmenl  can  determine  the 
quality  of  your  lifestyle  while  in  pri.son.  There 
are  some  extremely  ugly  kitchen  johs.  The 
more  desirahle  assignments  ;ire  clerk  positions; 
if  your  hackground  is  in  office  work,  you  will  he 
conifortahie  in  these  assignments.  1  r:iie  ihe 
two  higgest  advantages  of  a  clerk's  joh  in  prison 
as  heat  in  the  winter  and  air-conditioning  in 
the  summer.  The  key  is  to  seek  out  and  find  a 
joh  hefore  you  are  ;issigned  one.  If  you  get  stuck 
in  food  service,  CuhI  forhid,  you  might  work 
evenings,  weekends,  you  name  il. 

Hoing  feder;il  time  will  he  :i  dilticull  and 
frustrating  experience.  Your  greatest  ohstacle 
will  he  time  itself.  There  will  he  days  that  seem 
to  last  forever.  You  c:in  ^\o  "h:ird  lime"  or  "easy 
lime"  -  il  all  depends  on  your  altitui.le  and  iiji- 
pro:Kh.  Work  ou  your  physical,  emotional,  :mil 
spiritual  he:ilth  while  in  prison. 

Clood  luck.  The  time  will  j^ass.  Try  ti)  make 
the  hesi  of  ;in  untoiliin;ile  siiiniiion. 


|Tesi  imonyl 

THE  IRS 

WALK  OF  FAME 

From  the  transeriln  oj  United  States  of  America 
V.  Rohert  M.  Patterson,  a  trial  held  in  Ajiril  /996 
at  the  IKS.  District  Court  in  Men\phis.  Patterson, 
who  worked  ji>r  the  hiternal  Revenue  Service  fron 
l'-^H5  until  19^6,  was  charged  with  illet^ally  access 


)m 


,  rfied  with  tlleiiat..  

ni,q  and  readinti  tax  records.  Patterstm  told  mt'csti- 
i^atiirs  that  the  retiuLn  duties  nj  his  joh,  which  in- 
volved I'liU'nni^  M\7'ii\c'r  luuiics  and  other 
inlorniation  into  a  iHDi/iKtev,  "/v,t;(in  to  ,t;c'r  old" 
and  that  accessi)];:^  the  ikciiioiis  "kefH  me  sane" 
Patterson  tciis  ijuestioncil  hy  his  an^>rney,  Peth 
Brooks,  he  uuis  liter  ih\iuilteii  oj  r/ic  c/iiiri;i',s. 


Ul  I  II  nKOOKS:  iH-ginning  in  .April  ot  hH)2, 
shorllv  ;itler  you  moved  lo  ihe  niLihi  shift, 
did  you  hegin  lo  iiv  lo  ii,iiii  voiiisell  on  ihe 
(.ompuli'i .' 

KiMMUl  M.  I'AIIIR.^ON:  ^'es,  m:!':)!!!.  1  would 
PUIkIi  in  celehrilv  ivimes  or  n:imes  1  s;iw  in 
ihe  iK'Wsp;iper,  n:iiiies  1  s,iw  on  I\,  n:imes 
ih.ii  111'''  c.ime  iiiio  im  he:id.  1  re.illv  w:isn't 
going  in  iheie  wiih  .iin  iu.iIkious  iiiieni,  1 
w;is  |usi  living  lo  le;K'h  mvselt.  .And  V'oii 
know,  when  somelhmg  i.ime  up  on  ihe 
screen,  1  would  look  :il  il,  see  wh:il  h,ip 
peiied,  :iiid  then  1  would  go  on  lo  ihe  next 


.'0      IIAKriRNMAr.,V/lNI      ll'l  ^   1»»,' 


^il^ 


DRANK 


-■rom  "Drinking  Can  Br^ak  Wna  Hc'tin,"  a  poster  campaign  o'caicJ  hy  the  Diach  guvcinnwni  lo  Lombai  ihe  pvohlcm  nj  "young 
Kopk'  drinking  to  excess."  The  campaign,  which  Dutch  alcohol  producers  have  strongly  opposed,  centers  on  the  link  betu'een  drink- 
n^^and  domestic  violence.  One  poster  in  the  series  already  has  /ven  icit/ulvdicn.  In  the  poster  at  right,  a  "cola-tic"  refers  to  any  alco- 
wUc  drink  mixed  with  cola;  in  Dnte/i,  a  "tik"  is  a  blow  to  the  face. 


iiame.  Once  I  had  EK'is  Presley — it  was  for 
an  estate  or  a  trust  or  stiniethint;.  It  surprised 
me,  because  he  has  been  dead — how  many, 
ahnost  eighteen,  nineteen  years.  I  thought,  it 
must  he  somebody  with  that  same  name. 
Then  1  got  if  in  my  mind:  Wouldn't  it  he 
tLinny  it  there  were  people  with  those  names, 
and  1  just  punched  in  Karen  Cariienter  tii 
see  it  there  were  really  people  named  Karen 
Carpenter,  and  1  got  a  wlmle  page  oi  rheui. 
You  know,  1  just  thought  that  was  odd. 

BROOKS:  All  right.  Do  you  recall  whether  you 
had  a  legitimate  piu'posc  that  you  can  re- 
member tor  accessing  other  hies.'  For  exam- 
ple, Wynonna  )udd.  L^o  you  remember.' 

P.MTHRSON:  No. 

BROOKS:  Naomi  judd' 

PATTERSON:  No.  1  had  country  singers  often. 

BROOKS:  Okay.  But  you  can'i  say  whether  \\n\ 
d\d  or  dii.1  not  ha\e  a  legit  iuiate  jiurpose.' 

PATTiiRSON:  (Shaking  head  )ic,<;(i!it'e/y) 

BROOKS:  Garth  Brooks.' 

PATTERSON:  {Shaking,  head  negatively) 

BROC^KS:  Okay.  Tract  Lords.' 

PATTFiRSON:  (Shaking  head  negatively) 


BROOKS:  Bryan  Adams?  Does  that  ring  a  bell? 

PATTERSON:  I  can't  say  about  that.  1  don't  re- 
member. 

BROOKS:  Do  you  remember  anything  about  Hal 
Holhrook.'' 

PATTERSON:  Nc^  ma'am. 

BROOKS:  Do  you  remember  anything  about  Eliz- 
abeth Taylor? 

PATTERSON:  No,  ma'am. 

BROOKS:  Michael — 

PATTERSON:  Now,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  that  would 
he  like  another  Karen  Carpenter  situation. 

BtiOOKS:  What  about  Michael  Kndan? 

P.ATTERSON:  (Shaking  head  ncgaliveh) 

BROOKS:  Dixie  Carter? 

P.ATTERSON:  No,  ma'an\. 

BROOKS:  What  about  Da\id  Duke? 

P.\  ri  l:l\SON:  Da\id  Duke  came  up  during  the 
political  campaigii  year  ot  ''•)2. 

BR(.XiK^:  So  you  think  that  wa.s  a  legit  iuiate 
purpt)se  on  campaign  checking? 

PATTERSON:  Yes,  ma'am. 

BROOKS:  Okay.  Tom  Cruise? 

PATTERScW:  (Shaking  head  negatively) 

BlvOOiKS:  John  Crisham? 
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Cherries  in  winter, 
peaclies  in  spring.  It's 
not  tlie  weatlier  tliat's 
clianged,  it's  tlie 
pacl^aging. 


Every  clay,  at  36.000  feet,  a  global 
exchange  of  sorts  takes  place. 
Millions  of  freshly  picked  items  crisscrosi 
the  globe,  many  of  them  gently  nestled  1 
packaging's  version  of  a  first-class  seat— 
a  carton  or  container  designed  by 
International  Paper. 
Chilean  grapes  land  in  Marseilles. 
California  melons  touch  down  in  Warsaw. 
Tuscan  tomatoes  arrive  in  Kyoto. 
What  helps  them  survive  the  trip? 
Package  design  that  anticipates  reality: 
temperature  swings,  humidity,  jostling, 
customs  delays,  curious  spiders  and  the 
occasional  1 5-foot  plunge  from  a  cargo 
ship's  hoist. 

Packaging  also  has  to  be  specific. 
Frozen  chicken,  fresh  juice,  fine  china - 
each  poses  a  very  different  challenge. 
Last  year  alone,  our  engineers  designed 
over  44,000  distinct  kinds  of  packaging 
for  businesses  all  over  the  world.  And  I 
a  lab  where  we  mimic  the  rigors  of  glob 
travel,  our  packages  are  tested  until  the 
reveal  their  every  strength  and  weaknes 
We  do  it  for  our  customers,  and  for  all  ( 
you  who  crave  fresh,  unbruised  cherrle; 
in  midwinter. 


INTERNATIONAl(^  PARE 

We  answer  to  tlie  world. 


vvww.ipaper.com 


I\'\ITI:RSi">N:  Nil,  ma'am. 

IMUX^KS:  Sissy  Spacck.' 

PATTIiKStiN:  (Shakini^  head  tuxiaivch) 

1MU10KS:  I.avvivncc  Wolk? 

TATTI-RSON:  Nt),  ma'am. 

HKOOKS:  Lucille  Rail.' 

lV\Tll:KSiiN;  No. 

BROOKS:  [Vsi  Arnazi' 

PAITI-RSON:  Well,  sec,  Lucy — these  movie  stars 
like  Lucille  l^all,  l\'si  Arna:,  they're  not  go- 
inji  to  sln)vv  up,  because  they're  not  even  in 
our  district.  I  was  just  looking  to  see  if  any- 
body else  had  those  names. 

UROOKS:  C'lark  dahle.' 

I'M  n-RSON:  1  le  has  been  deatl,  you  know. 

BROOKS:  (.)kay.  Lisa  Presley.' 

BATTl-RSc^N:  You  see,  those  two  ^o  toj^ether — 
Lisa  and  Elvis  Presley.  It  you  get  intt)  estates, 
1  knew  that  she  has  control  of  his  estate 
now,  so  1  woukl  ha\'e  to  check  her  out  Xoo. 


IN  THE  MONEY: 

A  CONGRESSMAN'S 

STORY 


/•'voiii  "Inside  the  Mo)ic'>'  Chase,"  by  former  Lintt- 
ed  Stales  /\c/)rc.sL'n((it/iv  Dun  fiainhurq,  in  the 
May  5  issite  n/  The  Nation.  HamhuriJ:,  served  in 
LA)n^ress  as  a  ilidijornia  Democrat  jrom  1993  to 
/995.  /  L'  IS  111  lie  executive  director  of  VOTE  Ac- 
tion ( 'dinin/Hcc  imd  a  member  of  the  (  nvcii  Party. 
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1.  T  i.  \  wile  and  I  ha\-e  a  (ax'orite  sayin;. 
.ibiHit  ibe  lIioiccs  we  m.ike  in  luir  lives:  "It's 
not  ilu-  money. "  To  me,  uellinL;  money  to 
m.ike  tny  lirsi  rmi  tor  C^in^ress  in  I '■''■'2  was 
simply  somethinL;  I  needed  to  do  to  win.  1  cer- 
tainb  lU'xer  intondekl  to  become  the  least  1-iit 
impiessed  with  it  oi  diisen  b\  it.  .AitiT  L;ettin>4 
elected,  I  w.is  sure  1  could  be  ;i  lieewbeelini; 
pri',L;ressi\e.  joiniiiL;  what  1  Ixlii-vi-d  would  he 
legions  ot  my  kind  in  the  new  C  onLiiess  and  a 
iV-moiiatic  adminisi  i.u  ion,  we  would  bei;in  to 
put  the  countr\  riL;bt. 

Ix'loie  I  r.in  lor  (. 'oniliess,  I  bad  ne\er  i.iisi'd 
more  tb.m  $1^,000  lor  a  political  i.kc.  ImiI  1 
knew  tb.U  ioimiessioii.il  seats  didn't  come 
I.  be.ip,  so  I  contacted  an  old  supporter,  musi 
i  i.in  r->onnie  K.utt,  and  asked  her  to  ludp  uie 
raise  mone\  lor  m\  i.  :imp,iiL;n,  lo  m\  elation, 
she  s.ikI  \es,  ,ind  I  w.is  oil  and  iiinnmL;. 

Ix>nnie  did  se\er.il  conceits  loi   me  in  iMib 
|90_',  r.iisinL;  a  tot.il  ol  .ibout  $00,000.  It  turned 


out,  increi.libb,  that  no  one  (.hallenjL;ei.l  me  in 
the  spring  primary.  1  remember  thinkin^^  that 
the  money  would  now  llow  like  wine.  It  was 
exciting.  I  had  already  caught  money  lever.  Rut 
hy  June  ot  that  year,  1  was  broke,  my  campaign- 
management  team  hax'ing  used  virtually  all  of 
the  money  toe  their  salaries  and  expenses.  My 
campaign  manager  put  it  this  way:  "As  a  candi- 
d;ite  you  have  two  jobs — carry  the  message  and 
raise  mone\  "  It  was  time  to  raise  more.  I  was 
learning  my  job. 

1  raised  another  $800,000  or  so  tor  the  gen- 
er;il  election.  Ronnie  helped  raise  a  chunk  of 
that  by  i.loing  a  blockbuster  concert  with  Jack- 
son Browne  on  the  driving  range  ot  a  Napa 
country-club  golf  course.  Where  did  the  rest  of 
the  nuniey  come  trom.'  Envirtinmentalists.  La- 
bor. Women.  Peace  and  justice  organizations. 
That  was  my  mantra  whenever  anybody  asked 
me  where  the  money  was  coming  from.  I  said  it 
with  pride,  as  it  cool  jieople  got  cool  money 
and  everything  was  cool. 

Pretty  cjuickly  I  k)st  track  oi  where  iiuich  of 
the  money  was  coining  from.  1  was  far  too  busy 
trying  to  cover  my  sprawling  seven-county  dis- 
trict and  secure  the  funds  needed  to  keep  an 
e\'er-expanding  campaign  team  in  place.  Some 
money  came  trom  wealthy  individuals  who  were 
known  to  me  simply  as  "major  donors,"  some 
trom  state  and  national  parties,  .some  trom  Dem- 
iicratic  incumbents  hoping  to  maintain  a  major- 
ity in  the  I  louse.  And  ot  course  some — about  a 
third  ot  it — came  trom  PACs.  At  one  point,  at 
the  urging  ot  Democratic  Representative  Rill 
Rrewster,  1  iound  myself  talking  to  the  NRA 
alxuit  gix'ing  me  money  because  my  opponent 
b.id  voieil  to  restrict  sales  of  :uitiMnaric  weapons. 
Ultimately  they  did  niit  offer  me  any  money  but 
agreed  not  to  fund  my  tipponent  either. 

Ry  the  time  I  won  the  genenil  election  that 
NoN'ember,  the  campaign  was  in  debt  about 
$80,000  arid  I  was  jx-rsonally  m  debt  another 
$40,000.  Rut  hell,  I'd  rai.sed  nearly  a  millitm 
and  now  I  w.is  the  incumbent,  so  no  sweat! 
Still,  It  took  nearly  ;ill  o(  199?  to  clear  my  '92 
camp.ugn  expenses,  since  in  oti  years  (years  in 
which  there  is  not  a  Mouse  elettion)  much  ot 
the  hind-raising  has  to  be  done  at  in-district 
I'vents  where  supporters  pa\  lo  bear  the  incum- 
bent expound  on  the  political  wars  iri  H.C. 

In  September  199?,  1  went  to  the  While 
I  louse  to  see  the  President  ;\nd  \'ice  President. 
This  was  a  small  meetmL:,  which  also  inchkled 
.iboiit  eight  members  ot  Congress,  (George 
Siepbanopoiilos,  ,ind  PaN'id  Oergen.  The  day 
belore,  1  had  been  ,it  the  annu;il  picnic  ot  the 
Oper.iting  Lngineers,  a  union  lb.it  b.id  "maxed 
out"  to  me  ($S,000  each  tor  prim.uy  .uul  gener- 
.il  elections).  .At  the  picnic,  several  ot  the 
union  L'adeis  spoke  to  me  .iboui   ,i  problem 
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"Neui  York  City  from  Brooklyn,"  by  ]ames  Fee,  from  his  series  Road.  Fee's  work  will  be  on  display 
in  September  at  the  Prinz  Gallery  in  Kyoto,  ]apan.  He  lives  in  Los  Angeles. 


they  were  having — getting  the  go-ahead  for  a 
freeway-widening  project  in  the  district.  I  said 
I'd  do  what  I  could.  The  next  day,  there  I  was 
at  the  White  House,  arguing  for  more  money 
for  "infrastructure,"  including,  of  course,  the 
project  the  Operating  Engineers  were  pushing. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  members  of  Con- 
gress do  routinely.  After  all,  this  is  how  the  sys- 
tem is  supposed  to  work.  The  member  goes  out 
into  the  district,  talks  to  his  constituents,  finds 
out  what  they  need,  and  then  fights  to  get  it, 
especially  if  it's  for  a  group  that's  good  for 
$10,000  in  the  next  election.  I  knew  lots  of 
reasons  that  the  widening  project  was  a  bad 
idea,  at  best  unnecessary.  In  fact,  as  a  county 
official,  1  had  voted  against  it  several  times.  But 
it  wasn't  hard  to  conjure  up  reasons  to  be  for  it 
either:  primarily,  jobs  and  campaign 
'>i  money. 


S, 


'ince  a  "successful  politici;m"  is  a  politi- 
cian with  a  healthy  bankroll,  behaviors  that 
one  might  think  of  as  degrading  to  the  profes- 


sion or  detrimental  to  democracy  are  to  the 
politician  both  legitimate  and  necessary.  All 
the  rewards  come  with  raising  tons  of  mon- 
ey— pundits  laud  your  "prolific  fund-raising," 
colleagues  have  confidence  in  your  viability 
(i.e.,  re-electability),  staff  members  need  not 
fear  for  their  jobs. 

Members  of  Congre.ss  spend  hours  each  week 
and,  during  campaign  season,  hours  each  day, 
making  fund-raising  calls  from  private  offices 
tm  Capitol  Hill.  "Making  your  calls"  is  a  basic 
responsibility  of  the  job.  And  despite  all  the 
whitewash,  the  fact  is  that  campaign  fund-rais- 
ing calls  are  routinely  made  from  federal  of- 
fices. (When  1  entered  Congress,  1  was  advised 
that  while  it  was  illegal  to  make  such  calls  from 
my  congressional  office,  it  was  legal  to  accept 
return  calls.  Of  course,  even  this  phony  line  is 
frequently  crossed.) 

The  imending  hunt  for  money  also  shapes 
relations  between  individual  members  once 
they  are  in  Congress.  Many  long-term  incum- 
bents are  not  only  able  to  fund  their  own  re- 
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Maine,  where  D'Amato  lives. 


l^  ui.i/',  uiis  on  Ji.s/)/ii\  Lm  summer  at  the  PurtLind  Wnseitm  nj  An  in  Portlano 


election  campaigns;  they  also  manage  to  estab- 
lish their  own  PACs  to  give  money  to  other 
members.  This  is  another  way,  besides  the  se- 
niority system,  that  established  politicians  in- 
fluence less  established  politicians.  Several 
times  I  went  to  the  floor  ot  the  House  to  seek 
out  members  (whose  names  1  had  typed  on  an 
index  card)  who  were  known  to  have  money  to 
hand  out.  These  members  might  be  ideological 
allies  or  might  simply  have  ambitions  to  move 
up  through  the  system  by  handing  out  $1,000 
checks. 

At  the  end  of  my  first  term,  it  was  no  secret 
in  the  House  that  Charlie  Rose  of  North  Car- 
olina intended,  in  the  next  term,  to  challenge 
Dick  Gephardt  for  Democratic  leader.  His  plan 
was  to  run  against  Gephardt  during  the  party 
organizational  period  just  before  the  104th 
Congress  commenced.  1  had  an  important  bill 
before  one  of  Rose's  subcommittees,  so  1  felt 
the  need  to  have  him  as  a  friend.  After  all,  he 
could  kill  my  hill  on  a  v\'him  anytime  he  de- 
sired. Instead,  Charlie  took  me  under  his  wing 
and  helped  guide  my  bill  toward  passage.  He  al- 
so gave  me  $1,000  from  his  personal  PAC  to 
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help  me  in  an  unexpected  primary  1  faced  in 
the  spring  t)f  '94,  a  race  in  which  my  challenger 
spent  at  lea.st  $250,000. 

The  next  time  1  asked  Charlie  for  nuiney  it 
was  for  the  November  general  election.  In  the 
meantime,  I  had  decided  to  support  Gephardt, 
mostly  because  of  his  strong  stance  against 
NAFTA  and  his  generally  more  liberal  politics. 
1  also  knew  that  1  was  facing  another  million- 
dollar  race.  When  I  approached  Charlie  for 
money,  his  response  was,  "Son,  you  better  get 
on  over  with  your  friend  Gephardt.  You  won't 
see  any  more  money  coming  from  me."  I  felt  so 
awkward  and  silly.  Here  1  was,  a  grown  man,  a 
congressman,  getting  blown  off  for  a  lousy 
$1,000. 

Now  that  1  am  out  of  Congress,  I  watch  both 
parties  mired  in  controversy  over  the  sources  of 
campaign  funds,  and  I  view  the  events  with  a 
sense  of  familiarity.  Money  has  been  the  domi- 
nant player  in  yet  another  election,  and,  as 
usual,  there's  been  no  accounting  for  it.  And  as 
1  hear  politicians  speak  of  the  need  for  cam- 
paign-finance reform,  1  wonder:  Just  what  are 
they  talking  about.'  What  are  they  prepared  to 


do/  Turn  off  the  spigot  or,  with  much  fanfare, 
simply  redirect  the  flow? 

The  issue  of  campaign  finance  points  to  a 
deeper  problem  in  U.S.  politics:  the  sub- 
servience of  all  other  issues  of  representation  to 
economics.  The  real  business  of  our  nation's 
government  is  all  too  clearly  dominated  by 
large  corporations.  Fostering  a  secure  environ- 
ment in  which  corporations  and  their  investors 
can  flourish  has  long  been  the  paramount  ob- 
jective of  both  parties.  We  ought  to  use  the 
campaign-finance  reform  debate  to  consider 
how  money  works  to  place  and  keep  in  office 
those  who  willingly  reproduce  this  culture. 


[Report  Card] 

THE  LIFE  OF 
A  GUINEA  PIG 


From  "Research  Unit  Report  Cards,"  in  issue 
number  2  of  Guinea  Pig  Zero:  A  Journal  for 
Human  Pharmaceutical  Research  Subjects, 
published  in  Philadelphia.  The  zine,  written  by 
people  whose  primary  source  of  income  is  volun- 
teering for  experiments,  grades  research  laborato- 
ries around  the  country  on  their  treatment  of  hu- 
man subjects ;  the  criteria  for  awarding  a  low  mark 
include  "payment  below  $200  a  day,"  "very  bad 
food,"  and  "evasion  of  responsibility  when  some- 
thing goes  wrong. " 

Allegheny-Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 

(Philadelphia) 

Grade:  F 

This  research  unit  has  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  problems.  They  keep  you  waiting  for  half 
an  hour  for  a  simple  blood  draw.  Sometimes 
they're  sloppy  with  injections.  And  they  non- 
chalantly change  the  dates  of  a  study  after 
you've  been  accepted:  "Oh,  didn't  you  hear?  It's 
been  moved  to  the  twenty-first.  That's  not  a 
problem,  is  it?"  Respectable  units  will  call  you 
immediately  and  throw  in  $100  for  the  hassle. 

They  don't  give  you  a  copy  of  the  research 
protocol  unless  you  ask  for  it.  They  do  give  you 
a  consent  form  to  sign  for  the  screening  rou- 
tine, but  it's  the  experiment  itself — not  the 
qualifying  screen — that  the  guinea  pig  must 
give  informed  consent  to.  This  dangerous  game 
tries  to  manipulate  you  into  thinking  that  a 
placebo  document  is  the  real  McCoy. 

This  hellhole  should  he  shut  down  for  good! 

Robert  Wood  Johnson  University  Hospital  (New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey) 
Grade:  B 

The  staffers  are  first-rate  professionals  and 


are  genuinely  concerned  with  the  guinea  pig's 
quality  of  life.  They  don't  keep  you  waiting 
around,  and  they're  not  obsessed  with  security. 
You  can  send  out  for  pizza  if  the  study  allows 
greasy  foods.  But  there  are  problems,  notably 
that  the  equipment  is  from  another  age — you'll 
have  to  deal  with  manual  blood-pressure  cuffs 
and  clum,sy  old  suction  cups  on  the  EKG. 

SmithKlme  Beecham.  (Philadelphia) 
Grade:  D 

These  people  make  their  attitude  clear  the 


[Endorsement] 

NEVER  SURRENDER 


From  an  interview  with  Dame  Barbara  Cartland  in 
the  April  2  issue  of  The  Guardian,  the  London 
daily,  prior  to  the  elections  that  ousted  Conserva- 
tive Prime  Minister  John  Major.  Cartland  is  the 
stepgrandmother  of  Princess  Diana  and  the  author 
of  550  romance  novels . 


I 


will  be  voting  for  John  Major.  He  is  getting 
better  and  better  every  year.  He  is  very,  very 
good.  He  now  speaks  far  better  than  he  used  to. 
He  is  learning  to  be  a  real  leader.  Look  around. 
Who  else  is  like  the  old  leaders,  like  Winston? 

1  don't  want  to  go  in  with  Europe,  and  I  am 
hoping  the  Conservatives  won't.  If  we  join  Eu- 
rope, we  will  find  ourselves  joined  to  other 
countries  that  we  have  beaten.  Every  single 
bank,  telephone,  and  shop  will  have  to  he 
changed.  Why  do  we  want  to  alter  things?  It's 
appalling  and  crazy. 

John  Major  came  to  lunch  with  me  when  he 
was  first  elected.  He  asked  me  what  he  should 
be  doing.  1  said,  "Take  England  hack  to  what  it 
was."  When  1  was  young,  England  was  very, 
very  strong.  All  people  used  to  copy  us  abroad. 
Now  no  one  does.  They  think  we  are  silly  fools. 

The  world  has  moved  on,  but  badly.  We 
need  to  go  back  to  the  days  when  everyone 
wanted  to  be  a  gentleman.  Sleaze?  What's  that?  1 
have  never  heard  of  sleaze.  My  grandfather  prob- 
ably had  affairs,  but  he  kept  them  to  himself. 

The  Labour  Party  is  going  to  bring  in  a  law 
that  says  you  can  go  everywhere  you  want  in 
the  country.  1  have  checked  this  with  two 
people,  and  they  both  said  it  was  true.  People 
will  be  able  to  walk  into  your  garden  and  pick 
your  flowers.  It  is  absurd.  My  garden  is  a  blaze 
of  flowers.  1  don't  want  anyone  in  there. 
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moment  ycni  walk  in  the  (.lour:  "Yoii  may  sit 
there.  You  may  till  out  this  form."  Unlike  most 
units,  SKB  gives  you  a  long  questionnaire  asking 
how  you  feel  about  yourself.  However,  it's 
strangely  unflattering,  as  they  never  offer  choices 


[Ratint;  System] 

PET  PEEVES 


Fro?n  instructiuns  for  evaluating  pets  and  their 
owners,  used  by  the  employees  of  East  Towne  Pet 
Clinic  and  Gammon  Pet  Clinic,  in  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, befori;  the  owner  sold  the  clinics  last  year. 
The  document  was  obtained  by  Bill  Lueders,  a  re- 
porter for  Isthmus,  a  Madison  weekly. 


CLIENT  ATTITUDE 
General  things  to  consider  in  assessing  a  client 

•  Client's  attitude  toward  expendahility  of  the 
pet 

•  Amount  of  discretionary  income  allotted  for 
pet  care 

•  Occupatii>n:  Leader  or  follower.'' 

•  Education:  Will  every  piece  of  advice  he 
needlessly  challenged.' 

Rating 

1 — Best  possible  type  of  client.  Wants  almost 
everything.  Realizes  quality  care  may  cost. 

9 — Poorest  possible  client.  May  want  every- 
thing but  willing  to  spend  nothing. 

client/pet  TROFILE 

Clients 

A  —  Asshole 

B  —  Bitches  a  lot 

C  —  Crabby 

D  —  Dizzy  and  i.lumb 

J    -Jerk 

K  —  Kids  awful 

M —  Mentally  retarded 

O  —  Obnoxious 

W —  Women  hater  but  nice  to  men 

X  —  Deadbeat 

Pets 

A  —  Asshole 

B  —  Barker 

BWO  —  Better  without  owner 

D  —  Drooler 

F  —  Fear  biter 

P  —  Pre-sedate  at  admission 

U  —  Urinates  in  clinic 

W—  Wild 


that  are  entirely  positive:  "I  often  feel  as  though 
1 )  1  am  certain  to  fail  in  life;  2)  I  have  very  little 
chance  for  success;  3)  1  doubt  that  I  can  succeed; 
4)  1  have  as  good  a  chance  for  success  as  anyone 
else."  Where  is  "I'm  the  king!".' 

No  expense  is  spared  by  this  pharmaceutical 
colossus.  The  pay  is  high,  the  duration  of  the 
studies  is  generally  short,  and  the  equipment 
used  is  state-of-the-art.  The  catch  is  that  your 
mental  health  is  not  very  important  to  these 
researchers.  For  example,  last  December,  one 
experienced  guinea  pig  went  into  an  SKB  study 
of  the  combined  effects  of  the  antidepressant 
Paxil  and  the  antihistamine  Seldane.  He 
emerged  with  $7,000  in  his  pocket  and  his 
mind  on  planet  Zork.  In  the  following  weeks, 
the  man's  family  and  friends  went  through 
some  terrible  grief,  and  even  now,  after  several 
months,  he  is  still  far  from  normal  and  unable 
to  discuss  what  happened. 

If  you're  the  kind  of  beady-eyed  guinea  pig 
who  likes  to  get  the  big  bucks  for  taking  the 
stupid  risks,  SKB  is  a  great  place  for  you. 


[Consideration] 

A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  CURES 


From  a  previously  unpublished  speech  by  Robert- 
son Davies,  in  The  Merry  Heart,  a  collection  of 
Davies's  essays  arid  lectures  to  be  published  this 
month  by  Viking.  The  speech  was  originally  given 
to  medical  students  at  Jofms  Hopkins  University  in 
Baltimore.  Davies,  whose  novels  iy\clude  Fifth 
Business  and  What's  Bred  in  the  Bone,  died  in 
/995. 


\V 


hen  1  was  a  boy,  if  I  went  to  a  doctcir 
he  examined  me  gravely,  asked  questions  that 
were  searching  without  being  positively  em- 
barrassing, and,  when  we  had  both  had 
enough  of  that,  retired  to  a  dirty  little  kitchen 
behind  his  consulting  room,  where  he  mixed 
up  a  few  things  he  had  lying  around  and 
emerged  with  a  bottle  from  which  he  instruct- 
ed me  to  drink  three  times  a  day.  It  usually 
contained  siimething  that  tasted  of  rusty  nails 
and  boiled  rhubarb,  and  I  received  it  reverent- 
ly, because  I  regarded  the  doctor  as  a  magi- 
cian, and  I  knew  that  his  nasty  mixture  had 
magical  properties. 

Over  the  years  I  have  seen  the  arrival  of 
many  medical  certainties,  heralded  by  ttLimpet- 
ings  and  hosannas  that  have  soon  died  upon 
the  ear.  Not  all  of  these  panaceas  were  strictly 
medical,  but  medical  men  seemed  to  believe  in 
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lis  photograph  of  a  desert  locust  in  flight  was  taken  by  Claude  Nuridsany  and  Marie  Perennou,  and  appears  in  Microcosmos:  The  Invisible 
'orld  of  Insects,  published  by  Stewart,  Tabori,  &  Chang.  Nuridsany  and  Perennou  also  directed  the  feature-length  film  Microcosmos.  They 
e  in  Paris . 


them.  The  first  I  recall,  from  when  1  was  quite 
young,  was  autosuggestion,  advanced  by  one 
Emile  Coue,  and  it  was  delightfully  simple.  All 
that  was  required  was  that  the  sufferer  should 
fall  asleep  every  night  murmuring  to  himself  a 
magical  formula — what  Oriental  religions  call 
a  mantra — which  was.  Every  day  in  every  ivay  I 
am  getting  better  and  better.  And  people  did  get 
better  and  better — for  a  while.  But  the  forces  of 
evil  were  too  much  for  it,  and  lots  of  people 
went  down  into  their  graves  gasping  out  the 
wonderful  mantra,  and  in  a  few  years  Monsieur 
Coue  passed  into  oblivion,  joining  the  advo- 
cates of  colonic  lavage  and  the  people  who 
thought  that  everything  could  be  cured  by  eat- 
ing bran. 

His  disappearance  was  not  noticed,  and  as 
he  vanished  another  medical  wonder  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  It  was  called  focal  infection, 
and  it  was  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  many  of 
our  mortal  ills.  As  1  understood  it,  focal  infec- 
tion came  principally  from  diseased  teeth,  and 
in  my  part  of  the  world  we  were  greatly  im- 
pressed— indeed  we  were  awed  and  humbled — 
by  a  famous  dental  surgeon  who  devoted  all  of 
his  Sundays  (for  nothing,  just  for  the  sheer 
philanthropy  of  the  thing)  to  pulling  the  teeth 
of  the  inmates  of  our  largest  mental  hospital. 
Many  of  them,  it  was  asserted,  recovered  their 
wits  as  a  result  of  his  ministrations  and  rushed 
out  of  the  asylum,  praising  God  and  His  agent 
upon  this  earth,  the  great  dentist.  But  some- 


thing happened — I  don't  know  what  it  was — 
and  focal  infection  faded  from  view. 

There  were  many  more  similar,  and  similarly 
ephemeral,  changes  in  medical  enthusiasm.  In 
the  city  iii  which  I  lived  as  a  young  man,  a  doc- 
tor achieved  fame  that  lasted  for  almost  a  year 
treating  cancer — apparently  with  success — with 
something  or  other  he  wrung  out  of  rabbits. 

Such  doctors  have  never  paid  much  heed  to 
what  1  now  ask  you  to  pay  attention  to — to 
that  which  may  be  called  the  guiding  symbol  of 
your  vocation.  I  mean  the  caduceus,  which  has 
for  centuries — indeed  for  at  least  five  thousand 
years — been  the  special  naark  of  your  profes- 
sion. It  is  the  staff  of  Mercury  with  twining 
snakes.  Legend  has  it  that  one  day  the  god 
Hermes  (the  Greek  Thoth)  came  upon  two 
warring  serpents,  who  writhed  and  fought  upon 
the  ground  at  his  feet.  To  restore  peace  the  god 
thrust  his  staff  between  them,  and  they  curled 
around  it,  forever  in  contention  but  held  in  a 
mutuality  of  power  by  the  reconciling  staff. 

What  are  the  serpents.'  Are  they  damned 
ghosts?  No:  They  are  vividly  alive  and  rele- 
vant. They  are  Knowledge,  or  Science,  and 
Wisdom,  and  in  your  profession  the  caduceus  is 
a  perpetual  reminder  that  you  are  required  to 
hold  them  in  balance  and  to  keep  one  from  de- 
vouring the  other. 

1  remember  with  pleasure  a  conversation  1 
had  a  while  ago  with  a  young  man  who  was 
studying  medicine,  who  told  me  that  one  of  the 
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finest  ot  his  teachers  said  to  his  class,  "When 
yi)u  find  yourself  at  the  bedside,  don't  immedi- 
ately do  somethinj^;  just  stand  there!"  In  other 
words,  hold  Science  in  check  and  wait  to  see 
what  Wisdom  does. 

This  is  all  perhaps  best  expressed  in  the 
practices  of  one  oi  the  most  astonishing  diag- 
nosticians ot  this  century,  the  late  Dr.  George 
Circxldeck.  When  a  difficult  case  was  brought 
to  him,  which  was  often  when  other  doctors 
had  had  a  crack  at  the  case  and  given  up,  he 
put  the  patient  in  bed  in  his  clinic  and  for  two 
or  three  days  did  not  see  him;  the  patient  was 
calmed  by  warm  baths,  cleaned  out  by  gentle 
but  searching  enemas,  fed  small  quantities  of 
bland  foods.  Then,  at  last.  Dr.  Groddeck  ap- 
peared, sat  by  the  bedside,  and  told  the  nurse 
to  strip  the  covers  from  the  patient.  He  placed 
his  ear  on  the  patient's  abdomen,  and  there  he 
listened  for  sometimes  three  hours,  without 
speaking  a  word.  He  listened  to  joints.  He 
sniffed  the  patient's  breath  and  sometimes,  dis- 
mayingly to  the  sensitive,  he  sniffed  their 
privy  parts.  Groddeck  was  not  a  pretty  man, 
and  it  must  have  been  rather  like  a  nosy  in- 
spection by  a  hedgehog,  or  perhaps  by  one  of 
those  gnomes  one  meets  in  fairy  tales.  But  at 
last,  when  all  the  sniffing  and  listening  and 
prodding  with  the  fingers  and  thumbs  was 
over,  he  began  to  talk  to  the  patient  and  to  ask 
questions.  After  a  while,  the  great  doctor  be- 
gan to  make  suggestions.  He  had  found  a  diag- 
nosis, frequently  an  unexpected  and  astonish- 
ing one.  I  hope  1  do  not  provoke  nausea  in  any 
of  my  hearers  by  using  the  word  "psychosomat- 
ic," but  sometimes — certainly  not  always — his 
diagnosis  was  along  psychosomatic  lines.  Like 
all  really  great  doctors,  he  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  magician,  but  he  laughed  heartily 
when  that  was  said  to  him.  He  might  well 
have  said,  as  the  great  Ambroise  Pare  said 
three  centuries  before  him,  "1  dressed  his 
wounds,  and  God  healed  him." 

You  see,  of  course,  what  Groddeck  was  do- 
ing. He  was  allowing  the  patient  to  speak,  in 
bodily  sounds  and  smells,  before  the  patient 
was  invited  to  open  his  mouth.  And  what 
had  happened  was  that  what  was  deepest  in 
the  patient — not  merely  his  disease — had 
been  invited  to  speak  to  what  was  deepest  in 
the  doctor. 

There  you  are,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  1  have 
told  you  what  to  do:  now  go  and  do  it.  In  your 
diagnoses,  give  full  attention  to  the  Left-Hand 
Snake. 

1  make  no  charge  fur  this  invaluable  advice. 
I  myself  am  above  taking  fees.  But  1  know  that 
you  must  live,  and  when  you  have  brought 
about  ent)ugh  cures,  not  you  but  your  grateful 
patients  will  insist  that  your  fees  be  doubled. 


[Newspaper  Reports] 

FIGHTING  WORDS 


From  accounts  in  various  newspapers  of  an  April  9 
exchange  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives  between  Tom  DeLay  (R.,  Tex.)  and  David 
Obey  (D.,  Wise).  Portions  of  the  accounts  ap- 
peared in  the  April  10  issue  o/The  Hotline,  a  pO' 
litical  newsletter  published  in  Alexandria,  Virgmia. 


A 


shoviiig  match  erupted  on  the  House 
floor  yesterday  between  Republican  whip  Tom 
DeLay  and  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Ap- 
propriations C'ommittee,  David  Obey,  less  than 
a  month  after  House  members  held  a  retreat  in 
hopes  of  restoring  civility  to  the  chamber. 

The  fracas  started  after  Representative  George 
Miller,  a  California  Democrat,  referred  to  an  ar- 
ticle from  two  years  ago  alleging  that  lobbyists 
had  written  legislation  in  DeLay 's  office. 

Obey,  who  had  been  watching  the  debate  on 
his  office  television,  raced  to  the  floor  with  a 
copy  of  the  article  to  help  Miller. 

"That's  chicken  shit,"  DeLay,  the  third- 
ranking  Republican  in  the  House,  shouted 
away  from  the  microphone  but  in  hearing 
ratige  of  reporters.  He  jabbed  a  finger  into 
Obey's  chest,  then  shoved  him.  Several  by- 
standers, including  Miller,  leaped  forward  to 
separate  the  pair.  — Boston  Globe 

Obey  lightly  bru.shed  DeLay  as  he  waved  the 
article  under  his  nose — and  DeLay  angrily 
shoved  him  backward  with  both  hands,  a 
breach  of  House  etiquette. 

As  he  pushed  Obey,  DeLay  could  be  clearly 
heard  calling  the  Wisconsin  Democrat  a  "gut- 
less chicken  s — t"  for  bringing  the  matter  up.  A 
DeLay  staff  aide,  Scott  Hatch,  quickly  stepped 
between  the  two  lawmakers  and  defused  the  in- 
cident. — Philadelphia  Inquirer 

During  a  heated  debate  on  a  procedural  mo- 
tion about  campaign-finance  reform.  Obey 
closely  pointed  at  DeLay's  chest.  DeLay,  the  No. 

3  GOP  leader,  said  "chicken "  and  shoved 

Obey  with  both  hands.  — USA  Today 

When  Obey  walked  across  the  House  cham- 
ber to  confront  him  with  the  article,  DeLay 
shoved  Obey  and  directed  a  profanity  at  him. 

— Los  Ay\geles  Times 

The  confrontation  climaxed  a  heated  floor 
debate  on  campaign-finance  reform.  Rep. 
Charles  Schumer,  New  York  Democrat,  had 
just  begun  speaking  when  Mr.  Obey  raced  over 
to  Mr.  DeLay,  poked  a  finger  at  him,  and 
talked  to  the  Texas  Republican  in  the  aisle  be- 
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OREIGN  LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM  EVER: 
DNLY  $49.95! 

IT'S  THE  CHANCE 
YOU'VE  BEEN  WAITING  FOR. 

'bime  t/)  the  new  IntrfKliictory  I'Dreign  language  I'rogram  from  SyberVision 
d  a  unique  opportunity  to  take  ttxlay's  Ixst  foreign  huiguage  program  out  for 
rial  rtjn,  Willi  this  special  intr(xluctory  Program,  you  can  test  eigjit  full  lessons 
just  $49.95  and  get  real,  hands-on  experiena;  with  this  remarkahle  sysljem  - 
at  no  risk.  You  have  30  days  to  use  it,  enjoy  it,  learn  from  it  -  then  decide. 

BEGIN  SPEAKING  THE  LANGUAGE  FROM  DAY  ONE! 

really  is  that  quick  and  that  easy  You'll  learn  at  your  own  paa-  discovering  how  to  listi;n,  think,  respond 
d  apply  the  language  beginning  with  the  hrst  lesson.  With  the  complete  program,  you'll  be  functional  in 
it  language,  easily  speaking  and  conversing,  guaranteed.  Listen  for  just  M)  minutes  each  day  and  you'll 
ickly  find  out  why  this  powerful  and  proven  teaching  aptem  ~  the  I'imsleur  IMethod  -  fias  worked  so 
ectively  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  around  the  world. 

NO  BORING  MEMORIZATION,  NO  WORK_BOOKS. 

th  our  easy-tfj-leam  methods  and  tapes-to-go  program,  you  just  won't  find  a  more  entertaining  and 
cresting  way  to  learn  a  new  language  and  to  enjoy  success  from  beginning  to  end.  The  reason? 
Pimsleur's  ren(jwned  scientific  research  and  proven  learning  systern.  With  his  methods  you  are  an 
live  participant,  involved  in  intensive  practia-  sessions  with  native  speakers  of  tlie  language.  It's  fun! 

SAMPLE  THE  SYSTEM,  LEARM  THE 
SECRETS  -  THEN  SAVE  EVEN  MORE! 

;  guarantee  there's  just  no  better  way  to  learn  a  foreign  Imgwdga  -  and  save  money,  trx;!  Call  us  within  ,^)0  days 
d  we'll  give  you  a  $'45.(X)  credit  trjward  the  purchas*'  of  a  ajrnpk.'ti'  Syb(,'rVision  languj^e  Systi-rn!  And  when  you 
de  up  tf;  a  amietfj  progranj  you'll  al.vj  receive  10  minutes  a  day'-  \'\{\'\'}.  It's  a  great  way  tr;  practiu;  your 
w  larjguage  skills,  and  the  [»erfec1  ajmjilirnent  t/j  our  all-audio  system  fs<«  l)el(jwj. 
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WHY  IS  SYBERVISION  THE  BEST? 

I'ecau.se  we  teach  you  \o  think  in  the  language,  speak  v/ithout  memorizing, 
and  understand  without  translating.  You'll  redisajver  the  natural  language 
proa-ss,  the  same  expirriena;  you  hitrl  learning  your  hrst  language  a.s  a  f:lidd 

Call  us  directly  at 

l"OUU-  /  /  /-0U77  "nit,v]i-A\vM:,m4<:w«hiA\IWtH'yr'm) 
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choice.  You'll  receive  tapes  ]-'f,  (6  half-hour  !f«,sons)  plus  a  fourth  tape  that 
skips  ahcarJ  U)  demonstrate  the  greater  skills  you'll  achieve  as  yii\i  progress 
througfi  a  ampkU;  Pirnsleur  ajurs<,', 

YOU'LL  SUCCEED  OR  YOU  DOiTT  PAY 

You  have  a  .^0-day  trial  run.  Its  guarantwd!  If  you  are  not  completely 
satisfied,  return  the  program  anytime  within  .-iO  days  of  receipt  for  a  full 
n-hifid  of  the  purcfias(;  pria;,  • 

^  SyberVisioN'    }ittp;//www..sybervis)on.ajrj)  on  the y\\\.\. 
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yoiul  iIk-  reach  ot  the  lloor  microphones.  Mr. 
DcLay  shoved  him  hack  with  hoth  hands  and 
could  he  lieard  in  the  gallery  sayinj^  "j^utless 
chii  kenslui."  — Washinf^um  Times 

Ohey,  the  ranking  Oemocrat  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  said  he  ap- 
proached OeLay  to  discu.ss  the  article  when  the 
Repuhlican  "poked  me  in  the  chest  and  called 
me  a  lying  chicken-shit."  — Roll  Call 

At  one  point,  Mr.  DeLay  pushed  Mr.  Ohey 
and,  in  a  vt)ice  loud  enough  to  he  heard  thre)ugh- 


TRANSLATOR  AT 
THE  RECEPTION 


"The  TrcmsLuor  ai  ihc  Reccjnion  jor  iMlin  Ameri- 
can Wriwrs,"  by  ]uli(>  Marfan.  The  /wcm  will  he 
included  in  Ei  C^oro:  A  Chorus  of  Latino  and 
Latina  Poetry,  to  he  puhlished  this  fall  hy  ihe  Uni- 
versiiy  of  Massachusctls  Press. 


A, 


ir-conditioned  introiluctions, 
then  hreczy  Spanish  conversation 
fan  his  curiosity  to  know 
what  country  1  come  from. 
"Puerto  Rico  and  the  Bronx." 

Spectacled  downward  eyes 

translate  disappointment 

like  a  poison  mushroom 

piitted  in  his  thoughts  as  it, 

alter  investing  a  sizahle 

intellectual  hudget,  rransi^orting 

a  huge'  cast  and  camera  crew 

to  lilm  on  Imation 

Mayan  pyramid  grandeur, 

indigenes  whose  ancient  gods 

and  comet-tail  plumage 

inspire  a  glorious  epic 

of  revolution  across  a  continent, 

he  received  a  lurid  si.  rijit 

loi'  a  social  doi  umentary 

I  ill'  with  dreary  stn-ets 

and  jiathetic  human  interest, 

meager  in  the  iirolils  ot  high  culture. 

I  Jnderslandahly  he  turns, 
I  ati.  lies  up  with  the  hostess, 
piaisuig  the  uncommon  t|uality 
ol  lui  olli-rings  ot  cheese. 


out  the  chamher,  dismissed  the  senior  Democrat 
as  "chicken.s — "  — Wall  Street  Journal 

Mr.  C^hey  walked  over  to  Mr.  DeLay  and 
held  a  photocopy  ot  the  article  out  to  him.  Mr. 
DeLay  poked  at  the  article  with  his  finger,  and 
then  shoved  Mr.  Ohey  with  hoth  hands.  He  al- 
so shouted  at  Mr.' Ohey  that  his  tactics  amount- 
ed to  chicken  droppings.         — New  York  Times 


jAssessmentl 

THE  ROVING 
RECORDER 


From  "The  Best  ]oh  in  the  World,"  a  speech  by 
(.jahriel  (jarci'a  Mdrquez  that  appeared  in  the 
Sprinjy  issue  o/The  Harvard  International  Jour- 
nal ot  Press/Politics.  Carci'a  Mdrquez,  who  once 
worked  as  a  journalist  in  Colombia,  originally  gave 
the  speech  last  fall  at  a  c(mference  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  in  Los  Angeles . 


I 


helieve  that  technological  splendors  have 
diminished  the  importance  of  news  content  and 
have  led  journalists  to  forget  a  fundamental 
truth:  that  the  hest  story  is  not  always  the  tirst 
one  hut  rather  the  one  that  is  told  hetter.  Jour- 
nalists have  lost  sight  ot,  or  given  up  on,  their 
most  critical  and  elemanding  ohjective — the  de- 
tailed and  truthful  reconstruction  of  an  event. 
In  other  words:  the  real  story,  such  as  it  occurred 
in  real  lite,  so  that  the  reader  can  learn  it  as  it  he 
or  she  had  heen  present  when  it  took  place. 

Betore  the  Teletype  and  the  telex  were  in- 
vented, a  man  with  the  vocation  of  a  martyr 
would  monitor  the  radio,  capturing  off  the  air 
the  news  of  the  worki  from  what  seemed  ex- 
traterrestrial whistles.  An  erutlite  writer  would 
then  compose  news  stories,  adding  hackground 
and  other  details  as  if  reconstructing  the  skele- 
ton of  a  dinosaur,  heginning  with  one  vertehra. 
Only  editorializing  was  forhidelen,  hecause  that 
was  the  sacred  right  ot  the  newspaper's  puhlish- 
er,  whose  editorials,  everyone  assumeel,  were 
written  hy  him,  even  it  they  weren't,  and  which 
always  were  composed  in  prose  renowned  lor  its 
entanglements.  Ilistorical  puhlishers  used  to 
hire  a  personal  Linotypist  to  unravel  the  prose. 

Today's  jiuirnalist  is  more  concerned  with  a 
"scooi-i"  than  with  any  kind  ot  story.  And,  at 
the  risk  of  soumling  anecdotal,  1  would  argue 
that  one  ot  the  demons  in  this  drama  is  the 
tape  recortler. 

Betore  the  ra[ie  lecorder  was  inventeel,  the 
joh  was  done  well  with  only  three  elements  of 
work:  the  notebook,  foolproof  ethics,  ,ukI  a 
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pair  of  cars  for  lisrcninf,'  to  whal  iho  soiircc-s 
were  sayinj^.  Somebody  needs  lo  teaeli  yoiini.; 
reporters  ili:ii  iIm-  i((  order  is  not  a  substiriiic 
for  iTieinoiy  Inn  :,iin|)ly  im  evolved  version  n{ 
the  not;eliool<,  wIik  li  served  so  well  wlu-n  die 
profession  (irsr  started. 

The  tape  recorder  is  dx-  Kuiliy  |i;iiiy  in  ilic 
vicious  ma)j;ni(icalion  ol  die  inic-rvicw.  Kadio 
and  tcdevision,  because  ol  dicii  <iwn  natures, 
liancd  die  inlcivicw  into  llic  journalist's  ulti- 
iiiale  i^oal,  hui  now  cvin  |)iiiii  media  seem  in 
share  rhe  en(  jneou:,  ide:i  di;il  die  vol!  e  nl  1 1  III  1 1 
is  not  the  joliriKilisl's  voice  but  ibe  vok  e  o(  die 
interviewee. 

Yoiini;  j(iurn:ili'.l:,  pride  ibemselves  on  sayin)_^ 
tbal  ibey  (  ;ili  read  upside  dc  iWii  die  seerel  due  ii 
meiils  on  ;i  minisler's  desk,  ibal  tbey  (  ;in  i:ipe 
casual  t:onver.salions  wilboiil  tbe  l<nowled)_;e  ol 
rhe  conversant,  and  that  ibey  (  an  piibli sb  inloi 
m;il  II  III  ibey  le;ii  lied  111  ;i  (( iiiddeiii  i:il  (  ( ii  i  versa- 
lion,  i'liil  die  I  ml  l;i);ei  III,',  ii;,e  ol  ( |i  |(  <!  ;il  k  iii'.  in 
(;ilse  Ol    le;il   snilemenls  allow,',  Uliwilllii)^  Ol   de 


liberate  mistakes,  iiiani|iiilal  ion:,,  mid  disior- 
lioiis  tbal  turn  a  news  ilem  inio  ;i  |ioi',oiii  ms 
weapon.  (,)iiole',  (Mveii  by  lliloimed  .(Hiii  e:,  oi 
lil)_^b  |_^ovelliliienl  oIIk  i;iI:,  wlio  :isl',ed  llial  lliell 
names  nol  be  levi  aled,  ol  by  ob,selveiS  who 
seem  lo  know  eveiytbin)^  bill  whom  nobody 
knows,  cover  up  all  type,  ol  {oiiiiiali,',l  ii  viola 
lions  that  leiiKiiii  iiii|iiiiir.lii'd,  I'liii  die  );iiiliy 
party  holds  on  to  br,  iij^bl  noi  lo  ieve;il  bis 
source.  I  believe  thai  bad  |oiii  ii;ili,',ts  c  lierisb 
lliell  solirc  e  ;is  llieil  own  life  e'.pei  i;illy  il  il  is 
;iii  official  SOUK  e  :ind  ibir.  make  il  ;i  mylb, 
jirolec  tin)4  ii ,  nuiiiii  in;;  Il ,  and  ultimatc-ly  dc'vel- 
opin).(  a  daiij^eioii,'.  (  omplic  ily  dial  leads  I  hem  tci 
Ic-jec  1   I  be  need  lo  ,',eek  out  ;i  :.e(  olid  ,',oui(  e, 

I  be  l;i|ie  lec  oidei  lisleir,  ;ini  I  |e|ie;il,',  like  a 
dijOliil  |i;iiiol  bill  II  dot",  liol  ibiiik;  it  Is  loyal, 
bill  II  doe:,  nol  have  a  lieail;  and,  in  tbe  eml, 
die  llleial  vei  ,lon  il  c;i|itillc-s  i:,  nevei  :is  liii;,l 
woilby  ;i:.  iiolc-',  liiken  by  die  |oiii  ii;il  1,1  wbci 
|i;iy',  allenlloii  lo  ibi  leal  wold:,  ol  die  inlei 
lo(  iiloi  and  at  die  'riime  lime  value:,  ibem  willi 


KI'.AIilll'i 


his  iiircllit^cncc  antl  t|Lialitics  them  with  his 
inorahty.  Maybe  the  soliitmn  is  to  return  to  the 
lowly  little  notebook  so  that  the  journalist  can 
edit  intellif^ently  as  he  listens  and  relet>ate  the 
tape  recorder  to  the  role  ot  witness. 


(C"i>nsideration| 

TRUE  STORIES 


From  the  introduction  hy  Ethan  Cocn  to  Fargo,  a 
book  of  the  screenplay  written  by  Coen  and  his 
brother,  ]oel,  and  pubhshed  by  Faber  and  Faber. 

k^  "peaking  of  true  stories,  our  grandmother 
told  us  this  one.  It  happened  in  New  Yt)rk, 
many  years  ago. 

Alone  one  day  in  her  apartment,  Grandma 
heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  She  opened  it  to  "a 
large  Negress,"  as  she  would  later  say,  who, 
tired  and  thirsty,  asked  if  she  might  have  a 
gla.ss  t)f  water.  Grandma  invited  her  to  sir  down 
in  the  foyer  and  went  to  get  the  water. 

Grandma  stopped  before  reaching  the 
kitchen  and  returned  to  ask  the  woman  if  she 
wanted  ice.  She  surprised  the  woman,  who  was 
standing  o\er  a  side  table  going  through 
Grandma's  hani^lbag.  As  the  Negress  withdrew 
Grandma's  wallet  from  the  purse  she  looked 
up,  and  for  a  friizen  moment  the  twi)  wi)men 
stared  at  each  other.  Then  Grandma  leapt. 

She  grabbed  the  arm  that  held  the  wallet.  A 
struggle.  The  Negress  reareti  back  and  swung 
her  tree  hand  at  Cuandma's  face.  Grandma's 
gla.s.ses  flew  off,  hit  the  floor,  and  shattered,  but 
Grandma  hung  on  tenaciously.  Grandma  dug 
her  fingernails  into  the  Negress's  wrist.  The 
Negress  howled,  dropped  the  wallet,  and  fled. 

(jrandma  told  the  story  of  the  large  Negress 
many  tiuies,  and  we  never  tiretl  of  it — the  in- 
nocent ringing  of  the  doorbell,  the  meeting, 
the  startling  character  reversal,  then  the  drama 
of  the  hghr.  Cn'antlma  always  became  agitated 
at  tlu-  |ioint  in  the  story  where  the  Negress  hits 
her  and  hei  glasses  fly  off;  the  i^ligging  of  the 
fingernails  into  the  wrist  was  always  presented 
as  a  great  brainstorm,  and  the  howl  of  the 
predatory  Negress  being  put  to  flight  was  not 
lusi  the  story's  climax  but  a  shocking  culmina- 
tuHi  ol  the  woman's  metamorphosis  from  meek 
water  seeker  to  raging  harpy. 

F'itber  by  \irtue  ol  its  drama  or  its  repetition, 
the  story  i.ame  to  feel  mythic.  Gne  pictLires  the 
black  woman  as  a  huge  Southern  Baptist  with  a 
sun  hat,  reading  glasses,  ani.1  a  mountainous  bo- 
som. Grandma,  a  small  wiry  Russian,  flies  at  her 
like  a  dog  at  a  n-aring  bear.  The  eyes  of  the 


black  woman  roll  with  fear  and  rage.  Her  floral 
print  dress  is  frozen  mid-swirl;  one  hand,  flung 
back,  clutches  the  wallet,  toward  which  Grand- 
ma, teeth  bared  in  a  snarl,  leaps.  "Grandma  and 
the  Negress":  it  is  a  theme  that  might  have  in- 
spired great  artists  through  the  ages. 

But  in  retrt)spect  some  elements  of  Grand- 
ma's story  test  credulity.  Do  eyeglasses  really 
"shatter"  when  they  hit  the  flot)r?  Do  people 
who  are  tired  and  thirsty  really  ascend  to 
twelfth-floor  apartments  on  West  End  Avenue 
seeking  glasses  of  water.'  If  not,  would  a  burglar 
use  such  a  story?  And  if  so,  would  it  work,  even 
on  Grandma?  And  then  how  exactly  did  the 
fat  woman  flee.'  Did  she  stampede,  wheezing, 
bosom  a-jcistle,  down  twelve  flights  of  stairs?  Or 
did  she  summon  the  elevator  and  anxiously 
wait,  hopping  from  foot  to  foot,  humming  old 
temperance  songs? 

One  is  forced  to  wonder  about  the  other 
"true"  stories  that  Grandma  told  us.  Having 
grown  up  in  Tsaritsyn  (later  renamed  Stalin- 
grad and,  later  still,  Volgograd),  did  she  really 
almost  drown  on  a  flatboat  cm  the  Volga  River? 
Well,  why  not?  But  did  her  cousin,  who  be- 
came an  officer  in  the  Red  Army,  really  marry 
a  beautiful  woman  who  from  her  wedding  night 
on  did  not  rise  from  bed,  where  she  passed  the 
rime  eating  chocolates  and  waxing  fatter  and 
fatter  until  the  day  when  her  husband — ap- 
palled, frustrated,  despondent — shot  himself? 

Grandma  said  so.  They  are  true  stories;  they 
happened  like  this.  You  might  think  that  by 
virtue  of  their  setting  alone  they  would  be  in- 
credible to  two  children  growing  up  in  .suburban 
Minneapolis.  But  m),  we  accepted  all  of  her  sto- 
ries, either  because  children  are  credulous  or  he- 
cause  we  were  credulous  or  because  the  frozen 
plains  of  Minne.sota  are  not  ,so  different  from 
those  outside  Tsaritsyn.  Theii  again,  our  grand- 
mother was  not  unique  even  in  our  midwestern 
town.  Mar  Ralnick,  a  teacher  in  our  Hebrew 
school,  would  tell  us  about  how  when  he  was  a 
youth  the  Go.s.sacks  would  break  into  his  family's 
bouse — in  his  account  it  .sounded  like  a  daily  oc- 
currence— searching  for  sacks  of  grain.  Young 
Mar  Ralnick  would  tell  the  Cossacks  that  there 
was  no  grain.  One  day  he  did  so  with  too  little 
respect,  and  one  of  the  Cossacks  took  umbrage. 
"And  then,"  said  Mar  Ralnick,  now  an  elderly 
man  with  Hubblestiue  eyeglasses,  vein-roped 
hands,  and  waggling  jowls,  "the  Cossack  let  me 
feel  his  whip."  The  tension  between  the  familiar 
(Mar  Ralnick)  and  the  exotic  (whip-wielding 
Cossack)  is  striking  only  now,  years  later,  in  ret- 
ros]tect.  At  the  time  it  did  not  .seem  strange  that 
these  C'ossacks  searching  for  sacks  of  grain 
slunikl  tramp  so  close  to  one's  own  experience. 
But  e\en  if  it  is  strange,  that  is  no  evidence  that 
the  thing  didn't  happen — just  as  the  relative  ba- 
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B^i  Emily  Hallowell.  Her  work  is  currently  on  display  at  the  Washington  Center  for  Photography  in  Washington, 
O.C.  She  lives  in  San  Francisco. 


nality  of  Grandma's  adventure  with  the  Negress 
is  no  guarantee  of  its  truth. 

It  is  a  fact,  speaking  of  Russia,  true  stories, 
and  personal  perspective,  that  Leon  Trotsky 
Uved  briefly  on  Vyse  Avenue  in  the  Bronx;  a 
headline  in  a  local  paper  in  October  of  1917 
read,  BRONX  MAN  LEADS  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION. 

Why  not  believe  it?  The  world,  however 
wide,  has  folds  and  wrinkles  that  bring  distant 
places  together  in  strange  ways.  The  adage  "All 
politics  is  local"  is  really  just  a  special  case  of 
the  truism  that  all  experience  is  personal.  A 
corollary  is  that  in  some  sense  there  is  no  exoti- 
ca. Everything  gets  compared  to  your  own  expe- 
rience. Paradoxically,  what  is  closest  to  home 
can  seem  exotic.  We  can't  read  about  the  South 
Seas  without  comparing  it  to  Minneapolis,  and 
we  can't  describe  Minneapolis,  even  to  our- 
selves, without  it  seeming  like  the  South  Seas. 

To  return  to  Grandma:  she  emigrated  from 
Tsaritsyn  to  New  York  as  an  adolescent  after  the 
revolution.  About  seventy-five  years  later  she 
began  to  lose  her  memory.  It  went  quickly;  her 
speech  lost  its  sense,  and  then  she  stopped 
speaking  English  altogether.  For  the  last  year  of 
her  life  she  spoke  only  Russian.  She  hadn't  used 


her  mother  tongue  in  almost  eighty  years,  or  had 
used  it  rarely.  For  some  reason  she  encouraged 
us  to  memorize  the  phrase  "Yazik  do  Kieva 
dovedet"  meaning,  "By  your  tongue  you  will  get 
til  Kiev,"  a  maxim  whose  sense  is,  "If  you  don't 
know,  just  ask."  What  use  she  thought  we  might 
find  for  that  phrase  in  Minneapolis,  we  don't 
know.  But  picture  the  world  as  Grandma  might 
have,  as  a  great  ball  thinly  crusted  with  oceans, 
soil,  and  snow.  People  crawl  across  this  thin 
crust  to  arrive  at  some  improbable  place,  where 
they  meet  other  crawling  people.  Some  of  these 
people  are  Red  Russians,  some  of  these  people 
are  White  Russians,  some  of  these  people  are 
not  Russians  at  all.  They  do  various  improbable 
things  with  and  to  one  another  and  later  tell 
stories  about  the  things  they  did,  stories  having 
greater  and  lesser  fidelity  to  truth.  The  stories 
that  are  not  credible  will  occasionally,  however, 
turn  out  to  be  true,  and,  conversely,  stories  that 
are  credible  will  turn  out  to  be  false.  Surely 
young  Grandma  (itself  a  paradox)  would  not 
have  believed  anyone  telling  her  that  she  would 
never  in  her  life  see  Kiev  but  would  instead  see 
The  Jolly  Troll  Smorgasbord  &  Family  Restau- 
rant in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  ■ 
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ihe  desert 

that  glistened 

with  water. 

Southeastern  New  Mexico. 

It's  home  to  mesquite  and 
chaparral,  dust  devils  and  mesas 
and  horizons  that  shimmer 
with  heat. 

For  the  animals  of  this  parched 
land,  survival  comes  with  water. 

So  people  who  work  in  the 
area  helped  build  special  watering 
holes  just  for  them. 

Do  people  need  to  find  ways  to 
quench  nature's  thirst? 

People  Do. 

Chevron 


For  more  Infomiiiltai,  wrile  People  Do-NM.  PO  Box  7753, 
S.111  Francisco,  a  94120 
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BRINGING  DOWN 
THE  HOUSE 


AN  EXPLOSION  IN  LAS  VEGAS 
PLAYS  AS  PERFORMANCE  ART 


By  David  Samuels 


The  Loizeaux  family's  impact  on  the 
American  landscape  can  be  measured 
best  by  what  is  no  longer  here:  the 
Cosmopolitan  Hotel  in  Denver,  the 
King  Cotton  Hotel  in  Memphis,  the  Northwest 
Bank  in  Minneapolis,  an  entire  city  block  in 
Dallas,  the  Pruitt-Igoe  housing  pro- 
jects in  St.  Louis,  the  Wayne  Minor 
Houses  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
the  remains  of  the  Alfred  P.  Murrah  . 
Federal  Building  in  Oklahoma  City, 
and  the  Hacienda  Hotel,  which 
vanished  from  the  Las  Vegas  sky- 
line on  New  Year's  Eve  before  an 
audience  of  half  a  million  delirious 
tourists  and  millions  of  television 
viewers  across  the  country.  The 
Loizeaux  family  has  used  its  exper- 
tise to  destroy  weapons  systems  and 
missile  sites  throughout  the  former  Eastern  bloc 
states  as  well  as  burning  oil  rigs  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  twenty-six  earthquake-damaged 
buildings  in  Mexico  City.  In  1972,  the  Loizeaux 
took  down  a  thirty-two-story  skyscraper,  the 
largest  building  ever  demolished  with  explosives, 
in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  They  have  imploded  more 
than  7,000  structures  in  all,  or  an  average  of  one 
structure  every  two  days  for  the  forty-five  years 
that  the  family  company,  Controlled  Demoli- 
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tion  Incorporated,  or  CDl,  has  been  in  business. 
Demolition  is  a  particularly  American  act,  a 
concise  and  visually  compelling  expression  of 
the  belief  that  history  is  transient,  that  a  new 
beginning  is  always  in  the  cards,  that  the  glories 
of  the  past  are  orily  a  prelude  to  an  even  more  glo- 
rious, everlasting  present.  Although 
no  one  knows  exactly  how  many 
buildings  are  demolished  in  Amer- 
ica in  any  given  year,  estimates  are 
that  $2  billion  to  $3  billion  worth 
of  demolition  contracts  are  bid  on 
annually  by  six  to  seven  hundred 
firms.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  these  jobs — concrete  stanchions, 
parking  lots,  five-story  garages,  tract 
houses,  row  houses,  apartment  hous- 
es, highway  overpasses,  and  worn- 
out  shopping  malls — are  accom- 
plished over  a  period  of  weeks  or  months  through 
nonexplosive  means:  bulldozers,  construction 
cranes,  wrecking  balls,  and  jackhammers.  The 
spectacular  collapses  of  twenty-story  smokestacks 
and  skyscrapers  featured  in  the  pages  of  Demoli- 
tion  Age,  the  industry's  monthly  stroke  book,  are 
accomplished  by  four  major  contractors:  the 
Loizeaux;  Jim  Redyke  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  Steve 
Pettigrew  of  Franklin,  Tennessee;  and  Eric  Kel- 
ly and  Anna  Chong  of  Hayden  Lake,  Idaho.  Of 


David  Samuels  is  a  contributing  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine.  His  report  "Presidential  Shrimp"  appeared  in  the  March 
1996  issue.  :   .  •       ,     -  ,■  .  ,      . 
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the  four  companies,  Controlled  Demolition  In- 
corporated is  the  most  experienced  and,  not  sur- 
prisingly, the  best  insured.  Before  striking  out  on 
their  own,  both  Redyke  and  Pettigrew  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Loizeaux. 

Spanning  three  generations,  five  decades,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  hand-placed  explosive 
charges,  the  Loizeaux  family  story  can  be  read 
both  as  the  heartwarming  tale  of  an  ordinary 
family  that  does  extraordinary  things  and  as  a 
history  in  reverse  of  the  United  States,  written  in 
dynamite  and  detonating  cord.  The  company 
was  founded  by  "Daddy  Jack"  Loizeaux,  the  sev- 
enth and  youngest  son  of  Alfred  S.  Loizeaux, 
chief  engineer  for  the  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric 
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Company,  whose  name  appears  on  the  blueprints 
for  the  Southern  Seafood  building  in  Baltimore, 
which  Jack's  sons,  Mark  and  Doug,  and  Mark's 
daughters,  Stacey  and  Adrienne,  obliterated  two 
years  ago  to  make  way  for  Oriole  Park  at  Camden 
Yards.  Beginning  with  the  tree  stumps  Jack 
Loizeaux  dislodged  with  dynamite  during  the 
1930s,  the  family  moved  on  to  brick  chimneys  and 
coal  tipples,  to  the  low  bridges  cleared  to  make 
way  for  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  Interstate  High- 
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way  System,  to  the  worn-out  steelyards  and  fac 
tories  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  slum  blocks  cleared 
for  urban  renewal  under  Presidents  Johnson  andll 
Nixon,  and,  more  recently,  to  the  housing  projects|> 
built  in  their  place. 

Of  all  the  many  stops  on  the  Loizeaux  family's 
well-traveled  road  of  destruction,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  more  resonant  example  of  the  partic- 
ular process  and  the  larger  implications  involved 
in  demolition  work  than  the  Sands  Hotel  ani 
Casino  in  Las  Vegas.  The  Sands  opened  on  De- 
cember 15,  1952,  and  closed  its  doors  in  July  ofj 
last  year  after  a  weekend  stand  by  the  corned  ianj 
Gallagher,  who  enjoyed  a  moment  of  fame  in) 
the  Eighties  for  an  act  in  which  he  smashed  wa-1 
termelons  with  a  sledgehammer.  In  between,  the| 
casino  welcomed  Frank  Sinatra,  Joey  Bishop,] 
Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  Rotarians,  and  members  of  the  I 
Oklahoma  State  Bar  Association,  as  well  as  hun-  v 
dreds  of  nameless  men  from  New  York,  Newark,  ; 
Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Chicago,  and  Minneapolis  i: 
who  checked  in  with  empty  suitcases  and  checked! 
out  the  next  morning  with  thousands  of  dollars  t\ 
in  cash  skimmed  off  the  top  for  their  absentee  ;, 
bosses,  who  sold  out  in  1967  to  Howard  Hughes, 
under  pressure  from  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment. The  Sands  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  t 
of  strong-arm  men  and  billionaires,  of  LBJ  and 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  It  saw  JFK  in  his  underwear  anu 
the  astronauts  of  Apollo  13  sunning  themselves 
by  the  pool.  More  than  a  landmark  of  postwar!  - 
America,  the  Sands  was  five  decades  of  unwrit-  ii 
ten  history  expressed  in  solid,  structural  form.    ,  n 

When,  early  last  November,  I  met  with  Dougi  n 
Loizeaux  at  CDl's  Maryland  headquarters,  oui ' 
conversation  turned  again  and  again  to  the  fam- 
ily's plans  to  demolish  the  Sands  on  the  Tuesday 
before  Thanksgiving,  until  Doug  made  me  an  oU 
fer  I  couldn't  refuse. 

"The  Sands  should  be  fun,"  he  said.  "Wh^ 
don't  you  come  out  to  Vegas  for  a  few  weeks  and 
help  us  with  the  job?"  |is 

The  Sands  tower  stands  in  the  forwardj  m 
part  of  the  casino  lot,  looming  over  Lasi 
Vegas  Boulevard  like  a  giant  tube  ol 
lipstick,  poker-chip  balconies  dotting 
Its  circumference  and  a  narrow  exterior  staircase 
running  like  a  seam  up  its  right-hand  side.  In 
front  of  the  tower  stands  the  worn-out  neon  sun  » 
that  lit  up  the  Strip  at  night  above  the  legend  A  H 
PLACE  IN  THE  SUN.  TTie  casino  fixtures,  from  slot 
machines  to  gaming  tables  to  the  furnishings  oi 
the  high-roller  suites,  were  disposed  of  at  a  pub 
lie  auction  held  by  the  Robin  brothers  of  Sar, 
Francisco  last  August,  and  by  mid-November  the 
work  of  demolition  is  already  far  advanced 
Wrecking  cranes  roam  like  prehistoric  animals  it 
taking  saw-toothed  bites  from  the  low-lying  rooi 
of  the  casino  buildings  adjacent  to  the  eighteen' 
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Dry  tower.  The  original  two-story  stucco  build- 

gs  of  the  hotel — the  Santa  Anita,  Hialeah, 

iriple  Crown,  Belmont,  and  Arlington — are  re- 

aced  to  bare  concrete  palates  where  massive 

r-conditioning  units  and  neat  piles  of  switch- 

)xes  await  the  wreckers'  trucks  tomorrow.  In 

e  center  of  the  hotel  lot, 

,cwisted  heap  of  scrap  met- 

:  erupts  like  a  late-Sixties 

iblic  sculpture  from  the 

eenish  waters  of  the  Par- 

lise  Pool. 

The  Loizeaux  brothers, 

ark  and  Doug,  will  not  ar- 


tal  in  upstate  New  York,  an  activity  that  seems 
to  have  prepared  him  well  for  dealing  with  the 
many  different  types  of  people  one  meets  on  con- 
struction sites  worldwide.  Jim's  cheerfulness  can 
also  be  explained  by  the  flesh-colored  hearing 
aid  he  wears  over  one  ear,  which  allows  him  to 


The  Sands  saiv  I.  Edgar  Hoover,  IFK, 
loey  Bishop,  and  the  Apollo  13  creiMr. 
it  is  American  history  in  structural  form  I 


/e  on-site  until  two  days 

;fore  the  implosion.  Until  then,  the  preparato- 

work  proceeds  in  stages.  Floor  by  floor,  the  lo- 
il  contractor,  LVI,  clears  each  of  the  six  "shot- 
)ors"  where  the  explosives  will  be  placed — the 
ound,  mezzanine,  second,  fifth,  ninth,  and 
/elfth  floors  of  the  Sands  tower — with  a  jack- 
immer  mounted  on  a  Bobcat,  a  small,  highly  ma- 
iuverable,  low-slung  vehicle  with  a  wire  cab 
id  a  snub-nosed  front  that  suggests  an  oversize 
lildren's  toy.  The  destruction  of  the  shot-floors 
loud  and  dramatic:  carpets  are  ripped  up,  mir- 
rs  shattered,  walls  punched  out,  until  the  hall- 
ays  and  hotel  rooms  where  the  tourists  once 
ipacked  their  bags,  dressed  for  dinner,  and 
oumed  their  losses  at  the  tables  downstairs  are 
duced  to  a  rubble  of  concrete  and  plaster.  The 
;ter  is  plowed  off  the  side  of  the  tower  by  a  Bob- 
it,  and  the  floors  are  swept  clean  until  only  the 
ructural  elements  remain:  the  bare  concrete 
)or,  the  desert  sun  shining  in  through  the  emp- 

windows.  Concentric  rows  of  cylindrical,  three- 
ot-thick  concrete  columns  ring  the  core  of  the 
evator  shaft  like  an  arrangement  of  electrons 
ound  the  nucleus  of  an  atom. 

Every  building  begins  as  a  dream.  Destroying 
building,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  matter  for  re- 
ists  rather  than  dreamers,  a  slow,  almost  bibli- 
il  reckoning  as  the  layers  of  wood  veneer, 
aoked  glass,  and  wallpaper — glued,  screwed, 
icked,  and  stapled  onto  the  concrete  walls — 
■e  stripped  away.  On  the  uncleared  floors  of  the 
iwer,  the  halls  are  lined  with  rows  of  cast-iron 
ithtubs,  and  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  sweetly 
inted  smell  of  rotting  carpet  and  wet  plaster.  In 
le  rooms  themselves,  the  hopeful  progression 

the  casino's  decor  is  reversed  as  layers  of  wall- 
iper  are  scraped  away:  grandmotherly  plaids 
ve  way  to  gaudy  peacock  reds  and  blues,  and,  fi- 
illy,  the  original  Casbah  arches  against  a  flat,  tan 
ickground. 

Overseeing  the  destruction  of  the  wedge- 
laped  hotel  rooms,  home  to  generations  of  jun- 
;teering  tourists,  is  CDI's  on-site  project  man- 
;er,  Jim  Santoro,  a  cheerful  forty-year-old.  Before 
iming  to  work  for  CDI  he  ran  a  mental  hospi- 


survey  the  work  undisturbed  by  the  pounding 
drills.  When  he  is  finished  inside  he  retires  to 
the  parking  lot,  where  he  sits  in  the  front  seat  of 
his  rental  car  and  makes  dozens  of  calls  on  his  flip- 
top  phone  before  breaking  for  lunch.  He  spends 
his  afternoons  driving 
around  Las  Vegas,  sub- 
mitting forms  and  plans 
to  fourteen  separate  de- 
partments in  seven  regu- 
latory agencies  in  order  to 
obtain  the  five  specific  per- 
mits required  before  the 
Sands  can  come  down.l 

As  each  floor  of  the  hotel 
tower  is  cleared,  CDI's 
drilling  crew  moves  into  po- 
sition. The  crew  is  made  up 
of  six  local  day  workers,  black  ***" 
and  Latino,  in  dusty  blue  cov- 
eralls. Working  two  to  a  drill,  the  workers  bore 
holes  1.75  inches  in  diameter  into  the  131  shot- 
columns  where  the  charges  will  be  placed,  as 
Thom  Doud,  Doug's  handsome,  black-haired 
nephew,  shouts  instructions,  urging  the  workers 
forward  like  a  high  school  quarterback  in  the 
closing  minutes  of  a  tight  game.  The  paralyzing- 
ly  loud  drills  they  use,  with  their  smooth-worn 
stocks  and  long,  tapered  noses,  are  picture-book 
examples  of  twentieth-century  industrial  design. 
The  combination  of  the  noise,  the  safety  goggles 
pulled  down  over  eyes,  the  earplugs  stuck  fast  in 
ears,  and  the  stark,  monochromatic  shade  of  the 
drilling  floors  creates  an  otherworldly  landscape 


'  The  Street  Occupancy  Permit  obtained  from  the  Neva- 
da Department  of  Transportation  allows  CDI  to  close 
down  Las  Vegas  Boulevard  on  the  night  of  the  implosion. 
The  Special  Events  Permit,  signed  by  Clark  County  offi- 
cials ,  licenses  CDI  to  conduct  operations  that  may  create 
a  public  disturbance.  The  Blasting  Permit  from  the  Clark 
County  Fire  Department  enables  CDI  to  utilize  explo- 
sives .  The  Air  Quality  Permit  ensures  that  the  blast  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  air  of  Las  Vegas .  The  Demoli- 
tion Permit  from  the  Clark  County  Building  Department 
permits  CDI  to  demolish  the  Sands. 


A  COPA  GIRL  IN 
THE  PARADISE 
POOL 
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from  which  recognizable  sensory  cues  have  been 
erased.  The  work  taices  a  tremendous  physical 
toll,  and  by  the  end  of  the  day  the  workers  are 
tired  and  sore,  their  torsos  covered  with  bruises 
and  welts. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  of  demolition  work  is 
that  the  blueprints  and  specifications  drawn  up  by 
architects  and  engineers  can  never  be  trusted.  In 
the  case  of  the  Sands,  however,  the  problem  aris- 
es not  from  the  usual  causes  of  larceny,  greed, 
and  deceit  but  from  the  overscrupulous  nature  of 
the  original  contractor,  who,  no  doubt  fright- 
ened of  the  extralegal  consequences  that  might 


ence  on-site  is  something  of  a  challenge,  as  th 
workmen  gossip  and  speculate  behind  her  bac 
and  mistranslate  her  instructions  into  Spanish 
"How  do  you  say,  'Bring  the  fabric  up  to  the  thir 
floor?"  she  asks  a  worker  named  Carlos,  wh 
smiles  broadly,  flexes  his  chest,  and  offers  a  dil 
ferent  phrase  instead.  "Come  up  to  my  bedroor 
and  screw  me  all  night,"  Adrienne  orders.  Afte 
eight  long  hours  of  hauling  the  heavy  rolls  u 
three  or  four  flights  of  stairs,  however,  the  worl 
ers'  discomfort  with  her  has  been  transforme 
into  a  companionable  respect. 

The  task  of  preparing  the  column 
for  the  blast  is  simple  and  repetitive 
Each  column  is  wrapped  with  a  layer  c 
the  chain-link  fencing  and  then  wit 
covering  fabric,  which  is  tied  in  plac 
with  steel  wire.  These  materials  wi 
contain  flying  debris  when  the  charge 
are  set  off.  As  the  work  progresse; 
each  finished  floor  takes  on  the  my; 
terious  aspect  of  a  modern  Ston^ 
henge,  intended  to  measure  the  cj 
cles  of  planting  and  harvest  of  th 
structural  world. 


result  from  the  collapse  of  the 
Mob's  favorite  playground, 
packed  the  tower's  concrete 
columns  with  tremendous  con- 
centrations of  rebar,  or  reinforc- 
ing steel.  The  drilling  proceeds 
much  slower  than  expected  as  carbide  drill  bits 
that  would  normally  retain  their  edge  for  weeks 
are  worn  within  days  to  the  smoothness  of  bone. 
The  exterior  staircase,  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
tower  with  the  same  overzealous  concentrations 
of  rebar,  presents  a  similar  obstacle  to  a  smooth 
demolition,  and  calls  are  made  back  to  head- 
quarters in  Maryland  to  consult  with  CDI's  en- 
gineers and  to  warn  Mark  and  Doug  that  the 
Sands  may  not  go  down  as  easily  as  planned. 

Once  the  drilling  is  done,  the  six-man  cover- 
ing crew — led  by  Mark's  nineteen-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Adrienne — takes  over,  lugging  precut  rolls, 
six  feet  tall  by  eight  feet  wide,  of  chain-link  fenc- 
ing and  thick  black  covering  fabric  up  to  the 
shot-floors  to  wrap  the  columns.  Adrienne's  pres- 


hen  not  on  the  road  or  preparin 
for  a  job,  the  Loizeaux  family  live 
and  works  together  on  a  forty-five 
acre  compound  in  the  pre-suburba 
horse  country  of  Phoenix,  Maryland,  forested 
well-spaced  trees  and  graced  by  a  picture-pei 
feet  babbling  brook  that  lends  the  spread  th 
overly  peaceful  feel  of  a  Zen  monastery.  A  194( 
brick  manor  house  in  the  center  of  the  propei  ^ 
ty  functions  as  CDI's  corporate  headquarters  an 
is  home  on  workdays  to  some  seventeen  err 
ployees,  including  secretaries,  bookkeepers,  a  n] 
engineer,  a  drilling  expert,  two  project  mar 
agers,  Mark  and  Doug  Loizeaux,  and  Mark 
daughter  Stacey.  The  brothers  and  their  familie  (^ 
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I 


nil 


ill  ive  on  the  property  in  rambling  houses  a  hun- 
Ired  yards  apart,  which  they  have  furnished  over 

si  ihe  years  with  stained  glass,  oak  paneUng,  and 

ii  )ther  architectural  features  salvaged  from  the 

li  juildings  they  have  demolished. 

The  first  time  1  entered  the  manor  house,  I 

»  vas  greeted  by  a  kitchen  sink  full  of  unwashed  cof- 

ti  ee  mugs  and  then  by  an  array  of  clocks  above  the 

«  lesks  of  the  secretaries  displaying  the  current 
ime  in  Minsk,  London,  Seoul,  and  the  United 

It  kates.  The  assignment  board  listed  ongoing  pro- 
ects  in  red  and  blue  Magic  Marker:  the  Sands 
ower  in  Las  Vegas;  a  seventeen-story  office  build- 
ng  in  Norfolk,  Virginia;  the 
.exington  Terrace  projects 
n  Baltimore;  the  Clifton 
mokestack  in  Arizona;  an 
)il  rig  in  the  North  Sea; 

gi  .hree  cooling  towers  at  a 

ie|)ower  station  in  Madras,  In- 
lia;  SS-25  missile  pads  in 
Belarus.  The  preparation  for 
;ach  implosion — from  getting  the  necessary  per- 
nits  to  knocking  out  interior  walls  and  drilling  the 
loles  where  the  explosives  will  be  placed — can 
ake  anywhere  from  a  few  weeks  to  several 
nonths.  The  charge  for  a  medium-size  implo- 
■ion,  such  as  the  Sands,  ranges  from  $100,000  to 
^200,000.  This  is  a  surprisingly  modest  sum,  but 
'olume  is  high:  at  any  one  time,  CDI  is  likely  to 
lave  two  or  more  teams  preparing  implosions 
icross  the  country  or  around  the  world;  the  com- 
pany's gross  revenues  last  year  amounted  to  rough- 
y  $12.5  million. 

The  CDI  promotional  literature  presents  the 
^oizeaux  brothers  as  a  pair  of  well-built  men  in 
;heir  mid-forties  with  short-cropped  hair  and 

■^  Timmed  mustaches  beneath  matching  white  plas- 
:ic  hard  hats,  and  so,  meeting  them  for  the  first 
ime,  1  was  struck  immediately  by  the  fact  that 
hey  look  nothing  alike.  Doug,  the  younger  broth- 
er, is  taller  and  clean-shaven  and  moves  with  the 
azy  confidence  of  a  high  school  athlete  turned 
■uccessful  suburban  businessman,  a  guy  you  would 
ixpect  to  find  driving  his  sports  car  too  fast  or 
claying  squash  at  the  club  when  he  ought  to  be 

ve  It  work.  Mark,  whose  reddish  hair  is  supple- 
mented by  a  close-cut  beard,  is  more  introspec- 
:ive.  In  the  Hollywood  action-hero  version  of 
;he  Loizeaux  family  story,  Mark  might  foil  a  ter- 
"orist  plot  to  blow  up  the  White  House  on  the  eve 
Df  an  important  summit  meeting  with  the  Japan- 
ese, or  he  might  be  the  terrorist.  If  you  ignored  the 
louvenir  bricks  and  the  lengths  of  steel  cable  as 
:hick  as  your  arm  on  the  bookcase  shelves,  Mark's 
office  could  easily  have  passed  for  a  Better  Homes 
md  Gardens  illustration  of  how  to  give  your  work- 
ipace  that  gracious,  lived-in  feel  while  still  re- 
fining the  formality  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
business.  Doug's  office,  upstairs,  has  the  wood-pan- 


eled walls,  pitched  ceiling,  and  outdoor  terrace 
one  might  expect  of  a  time-share  rental  at  an 
upscale  ski  resort. 

The  morning  I  arrived,  Doug  was  watching 
footage  from  CDl's  recent  Lexington  Terrace  im- 
plosion in  Baltimore,  in  which  five  grimly  func- 
tional red-brick  housing  blocks  had  been  de- 
molished to  make  way  for  low-rise,  low-income 
housing.  In  the  last  year  or  so,  CD!  has  implod- 
ed twenty-eight  housing  projects  across  the  coun- 
try, jobs  that  provided  an  unmistakably  sincere 
statement  of  President  Clinton's  desire  to  "end 
welfare  as  we  know  it."  As  such,  these  events  are 


Fearing  the  Mob,  the  Sands'  builder 
packed  the  toiMrer  ivith  too  much 
reinforcing  steel;  it  vrill  not  fail  easily 


regularly  attended  by  government  officials  such 
as  former  Housing  Secretary  Henry  Cisneros, 
who  shoVved  slides  of  the  implosions  to  promote 
the  work  of  his  department.  But  what  interests 
Doug  this  morning  are  not  the  political  uses  to 
which  his  work  is  put,  or  even  the  technical  as- 
pects of  the  job,  but  the  aesthetics  of  the  event 
as  seen  through  the  lens:  the  long  slow  sweep  of 
the  camera  as  the  five  brick  buildings  melt  away 
from  the  skyline  to  reveal  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
clean  and  renewed  against  the  horizon.  As  the 
buildings  go  down,  one  after  another,  a  cloud  of 
concrete  dust  billows  toward  the  camera,  leach- 
ing the  color  from  the  frame  and  flecking  the 
lens  with  bits  of  paint  and  concrete.  "That  pan," 
Doug  said,  "was  wonderful." 

When  he  was  younger,  Doug  wanted  to  make 
movies,  an  ambition  reflected  in  the  hundreds 
of  CDI  archive  photographs  of  a  younger,  beard- 
ed, hard-hatted  Doug  with  shoulder-length  hair 
and  a  Super-8  camera  in  his  hand,  and  responsi- 
ble in  part  for  the  company's  comprehensive  li- . 
brary  of  still  and  motion-picture  footage  of  near- 
ly 7,000  structures  in  various  stages  of  dynamic 
collapse.  The  most  compelling  of  these  appear  in 
"The  Art  of  Demolition,"  a  four-minute  mon- 
tage accompanied  by  a  synthesizer  soundtrack 
that  sounds  like  a  cross  between  the  theme  from 
Chariots  of  Fire  and  the  bass-heavy  thump  of  a 
porno  flick.  "Look  at  those  beautiful  Palladian 
windows,"  Doug  said,  as  the  Cosmopolitan  Ho- 
tel in  Denver  slid  gracefijUy  to  the  ground.  Then 
we  were  treated  to  a  particularly  stunning  se- 
quence of  a  brick  building  in  the  final  stages  of  col- 
lapse, filmed  through  the  canyons  of  steel  and 
glass  that  make  up  the  modem,  up-to-date  city  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  "Mmmm,"  he  said. 

If  the  slow  disintegration  of  buildings  under 
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wave  after  wave  of  explosive  charges  has  its  own 
undeniably  resonant  aesthetic,  whether  seen  as 
surrealist  landscape  or  as  real-time  action  se- 
quence, an  answer  to  the  endless  loop  of  collisions 
and  explosions  we  consume  like  a  drug,  the  CDI 
library  serves  a  practical  purpose  as  well.  Films  of 
past  implosions  allow  the  brothers  to  study  the 
motion  of  falling  buildings  frame-by-frame  and 
thereby  learn  from  their  experience:  the  Sands 
tower,  for  example,  bears  a  structural  resemblance 
to  the  core  of  the  Landmark,  the  flying-saucer-like 
hotel  and  casino  built  by  Howard  Hughes  that 
dominated  the  Vegas  skyline  like  a  prop  left  over 


I  could  drive  a  truck  on  the  Verrazano 
INarroivs  Bridge,"  says  Marie,  *'drop 
jtliat  bridge,  and  I  lArould  get  aiAray** 


from  some  ancient  B  movie  until  CDI  cut  the 
structure  in  two  with  explosives  three  years  ago. 
The  brothers'  obsession  with  their  craft  has  also 
resulted  in  a  growing  symbiotic  relationship  with 
Hollywood — they  frequently  provide  footage  of 
collapses  and  custom-made  explosions  to  aug- 
ment the  force  of  the  make-believe.  Doug's 
windswept  footage  of  the  implosion  of  the  Tray- 
more  Hotel  appears  at  the  beginning  of  Louis 
Malle's  Atlantic  City;  Joel  Silver,  the  action- 
movie  producer,  employed  CDI  for  special-ef- 
fects work  on  Demolition  Man  and  Lethal  Weapon 
111;  Tim  Burton  used  footage  of  the  Landmark  im- 
plosion in  his  Mars  Attacks. 

Doug  takes  pleasure  in  the  sense  of  directori- 
al control  that  the  work  provides,  a  spectacular 
instant  staged  not  merely  for  the  camera  but  for 
the  thousands  who  gather  to  mark  the  final  mo- 
ments of  the  buildings  they  have  worked  in,  lived 
in,  fought  in,  loved  in,  or  simply  walked  past 
every  day  on  their  way  to  some  other  building. 
The  emotion  held  in  these  moments  is  a  mixture 
of  sadness  and  hope  and  awe,  a  confirmation  that 
the  past  is  behind  us,  blown  to  pieces,  while  the 
future  is  waiting,  wide  open  and  new.  "You  hear 
people  screaming,  and  it's  such  a  venting  of  frus- 
trations for  so  many  people,"  Doug  told  me.  "1 
used  to  think  people  came  to  see  implosions  the 
way  you  go  to  car  races  to  see  a  crash,  but  it's 
not  that.  It's  controlling  something  that  they  see 
as  uncontrollable.  And  looking  at  something  so 
large  and  seeing  it  reduced  to  nothing  in  a  mat- 
ter of  seconds  gives  them  a  feeling  of  power.  It's 
that  scream — YESSSS!" 

For  television  and  print  reportets,  the  im- 
plosion of  a  local  landmark  with  high-powered 
explosives  is  a  gift  from  God,  and  the  Loizeaux 
are  quietly  proud  of  their  ability  to  handle  the 


press,  to  answer  the  standard-issue  questions — 
family  stories,  biggest  building  ever  imploded, 
pounds  of  dynamite  used  per  year — with  con- 
summate skill.  The  reassuring  image  the  fami- 
ly projects  is  an  important  part  of  the  work  they 
do.  Blowing  up  tall  buildings  with  high-powerec 
explosives  in  heavily  populated  areas  is  an  un- 
dertaking founded  on  trust:  the  family's  chief 
competition  arises  not  so  much  from  other  im- 
plosion experts  but  from  more  traditional,  less 
instinctively  terrifying  methods  of  demolition. 
And  the  fact  that  CDI  is  a  family  company, 
with  a  grandfather,  sons,  and  granddaughters  al 
working  together,  tends  to 
soften  the  fear  that  explo- 
sives demolition  inspires. 
That  the  word  "family' 
serves  a  pragmatic  as  wel 
as  a  descriptive  function  is 
hardly  lost  on  Doug  and 
Mark.  Both  brothers  choose 
their  words  carefully,  be- 
cause their  work  demands  precision  and  because 
the  careful  use  of  language  is  a  necessary  tool  tc 
help  soften  perceptions  of  what,  to  laymen  at 
least,  is  essentially  a  destructive  and  risky  occu- 
pation. The  word  "implosion,"  for  example,  was 
popularized  by  the  family  in  the  1950s  in  an  ef- 
fort to  put  another  comforting  layer  of  distance 
between  the  work  they  do  and  the  popular  ides 
of  an  explosion  as  a  violent,  uncontrolled,  de- 
structive act,  an  unwelcome  reminder  of  a  gen- 
eration's wartime  experiences  in  Europe  and  Ko-I 
rea.  The  family's  attention  to  language  has  its 
advantages:  CDI,  unlike  its  competitors,  is  able 
to  purchase  upward  of  $300  million  in  liability  in^ 
surance — enough  to  cover  even  the  most  un-^ 
likely  disasters,  from  bricks  in  the  head  to  heart 
attacks  to  the  leveling  of  entire  city  blocks. 

Apart  from  the  obvious  uses  of  the  word  "fam- 
ily" to  their  work,  however,  it  is  apparent  that 
like  all  families,  the  Loizeaux  brothers  see  the 
family  and  its  traditions  from  their  own  particu- 
lar points  of  view.  Doug  keeps  his  family  and  the 
family  business  as  far  apart  as  possible:  wher 
asked  what  he  does  for  a  living  at  dinner  parties 
his  usual  answer  is  "contractor."  Mark  Loizeaux  * 
on  the  other  hand,  was  bom  to  blow  things  up 
Doug  remembers  his  older  brother  as  a  boy  float-  " 
ing  paper  boats  down  the  stream  in  front  of  thei'  is 
house,  then  blowing  them  out  of  the  water  with  is 
charges  fashioned  from  firecrackers.  At  ten  Marl  'I2 
helped  his  father  take  down  their  first  building:  'Oi 
with  explosives,  an  apartment  complex  in  Wash  * 
ington's  Foggy  Bottom  neighborhood,  where  the  t 
State  Department  stands  today.  At  twelve  he  de-  «■ 
signed  and  set  off  his  first  array  of  charges  froit  w 
start  to  finish,  demolishing  a  170-foot-tall  bridgf  ^ 
pier.  At  eighteen,  after  his  father  was  hit  by  ;  ig 
car  and  injured,  Mark  left  college  and  took  ove  ^ 
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:ie  company.  His  enthusiastic  and  single-mind- 
d  absorption  in  his  work  is  obvious;  he  com- 
ines  an  aesthete's  appreciation  of  the  way  the 
uildings  move  once  the  charges  go  off  with  an 
ngineer's  abiUty  to  bring  down  a  thirty-story 
3wer  weighing  thousands  of  tons  in  a  space  the 
blative  size  of  a  shoebox  without  breaking  so 
luch  as  a  pane  of  glass  in  neighboring  skyscrap- 
rs.  He  actively  encourages  his  two  older  daugh- 
;rs'  involvement  in  the  business,  and  takes  his 
3urteen-year-old  twins,  Jason  and  Devon,  on 
:\e  road,  with  an  eye  toward  edu- 
ating  them  about  the  business  of 
emolition. 

"1  think  any  craftsman  is  proud 
f  what  he  makes  or  creates," 
lark  said,  looking  back  on  the 
imily's  three  generations  of  de- 
lolition  experience.  "I  can  go 
ito  almost  any  major  city  in 
lis  country,  or  in  the  world, 
nd  drive  by  with  one  of  my 
aughters  or  my  son  and  say, 
X^ell,  see  that  building  there? 
took  down  the  structure  that 
^placed  the  structure  that  my 
ither  took  down,  that  this 
as  now  replaced,  and  that 
ou'U  be  taking  down  someday.'"  Mark  enjoys 
emolition  work's  power  to  impress,  the  power  to 
licit  feelings  of  fear  and  awe  from  thousands  of 
Dectators.  He  likes  watching  the  pictures  on  TV. 
le  likes  making  a  plan  in  his  head  and  seeing  it 
xpressed  in  the  controlled  collapse  of  thousands 
f  tons  of  steel  and  concrete. 

Mark's  conversational  manner  is  calm,  logi- 
al,  and  direct,  and  so  it  took  hours  of  conver- 
ition,  over  several  days,  to  realize  that  the  ex- 
;rior  Mark  presents  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a 
onvinced  Marxist  or  neurobiologist  or  horse- 
layer  who  believes  that  he  has  found  the  secret 
X,  the  hidden  lever  that  moves  the  world.  He 
;  a  man  whose  entire  being  is  energized  by  one 
ig  idea.  Driving  down  the  street  with  Jason, 
ast  the  horse  farms  and  the  Christmas-tree 
anch  and  the  herd  of  bison  owned  by  a  wealthy 
Dcal  dentist,  they  approach  a  radio  tower,  and 
iark  listens  with  pride  as  his  son  describes  the 
rray  of  RC-900  charges  he  would  use  to  bring 
:  down.  Walking  past  Rockefeller  Center  to 
isit  CDI's  insurers,  Mark  passes  the  time  by 
lanning  the  precise  sequence  of  charges  he 
'ould  need  to  alter  the  Manhattan  skyline  for 
ood.  "It's  true,  1  admit  it:  it's  human  nature," 
e  told  me,  his  eyes  lighting  up  with  the  re- 
ected  glory  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  explo- 
ons,  real  and  imagined,  inside  his  head.  "The 

ay  a  plastic  surgeon  looks  at  a  woman  with 
ags  under  her  eyes,  you  know,  and  wonders." 

My  second  night  in  Phoenix  I  met  Mark 
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Loizeaux  and  his  family  for  dinner  at  a  local 
restaurant,  the  kind  of  place  you  find  in  once-rur- 
al areas,  with  names  like  "The  Huntsman's  Tav- 
ern" or  "Hound  and  Horn,"  red-coated  gentry 
riding  to  the  hounds  across  the  walls  and  local  di- 
vorcees gathering  in  a  knot  at  the  bar  on  Thurs- 
day nights.  Mark's  wife.  Sherry,  has  the  blonde, 
blue-eyed  look  of  a  Virginia  high  school  prom 
queen  grown  into  a  comfortable  middle  age  with- 
out having  lost  the  native  good  humor  and  core 
beliefs  of  the  gentler  tradition  in  which  she  was 
raised.  When  she  asked  me  sincerely  if  I  believed 
in  true  love,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  other  choice  than 
to  say  yes. 

After  a  medium-rare 
steak  and  a  couple  of  glass- 
es of  scotch,  Mark's  con- 
versation strayed  to  what 
was  obviously  his  own  true 
love:  explosives  demolition. 
"I'll  tell  you  the  thing  I've 
found  really  scary,"  he  said. 
"More  and  more  1  look  at 
structures  and  I  think,  'If  I 
were  a  terrorist,  how  would  I 
take  it  down?'  Oklahoma  City 
really  flipped  some  switches 
there,"  he  added,  a  slight 
twitch  having  developed  at  the  corners  of  his 
mouth.  "I  find  myself  realizing  just  how  sim- 
ple, how  easy.  It's  like  those  silly  things  you 
walk  through  to  get  into  airports.  I  walk  right 
by  that  stuff.  Do  you  realize  that  everything  we 
have  is  just  saturated  with  explosives?  PETN, 
that  powder  they  found  traces  of  on  TWA  flight 
800  because  somebody  hid  explosives  there 
when  they  were  testing  dogs  months  ago?  Well, 
our  bags  are  just  steeped  in  that  stuff.  And  I've 
never  had  a  dog  bark,  wag  its  tail — 'it's  in  there, 
boss.'  Nothing."  Having  helped  blow  up  build- 
ings since  he  was  eight,  and  having  built  up  a 
profitable  sideline  in  antiterrorist  consulting 
over  the  past  sixteen  years,  for  private  business 
and  for  the  Army's  Special  Forces,  Mark  has 
solid,  professional  reasons  for  seeing  the  world 
as  he  does.  But  every  good  cop,  as  they  say,  is 
also  part  criminal. 

"We  could  drop  every  bridge  in  the  United 
States  in  a  couple  of  days,"  Mark  was  saying,  just 
thinking  out  loud,  and  then  his  eyes  lit  up  as  the 
idea  took  on  its  own  special  resonance  inside  his 
head.  "I  could  drive  a  truck  on  the  Verrazano 
Narrows  Bridge  and  have  a  dirt  bike  on  the  back, 
drop  that  bridge,  and  I  would  get  away.  They 
would  never  stop  me." 

"How  often  does  a  thought  like  that  occur  to 
you?"  I  wondered  aloud,  as  Mark  took  another  sip 
from  his  scotch.  ,     . 

"Every  time  I  cross  a  bridge."  .    . 


STAGEY 
LOIZEAUX, 
AGE  THREE, 
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I  ne  clue  to  the  force  of  Mark's  quasi-re- 
ligious obsession  with  the  family's  work 

[became  evident  the  next  morning,  as 
the  brothers  planned  the  demolition  of 
an  oil  rig  in  the  North  Sea  and  laughed  over  the 
misfortunes  of  one  of  their  competitors,  who  had 
just  dropped  the  chimney  of  a  high-rise  apart- 
ment building  across  a  commuter  track,  disrupt- 
ing local  rail  service.  As  the  brothers  conferred, 
1  had  the  chance  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  their 
father,  "Daddy  Jack"  Loizeaux.  He  looked  re- 
markably spry  for  a  man  in  his  mid-eighties,  show- 
ing up  at  the  office  in  a  gray  track  suit,  having  just 
won  two  hard-fought  sets  of  tennis  against  a  man 
twenty  years  his  junior.  He  was  happy  to  tell  me 


JACK   (center)   and   mark   LOIZEAUX   (RIGHT)   BLOW  A   BRIDGE,    1960 

about  his  life's  work,  which  began  on  a  sunny  af- 
ternoon at  the  University  of  Georgia  forestry 
school  when  he  was  introduced,  in  classic 
Mephistophelian  fashion,  to  a  Mr.  Johnson  of 
the  Du  Pont  Corporation,  who  arrived  on  cam- 
pus one  afternoon  to  survey  the  Oconee  River  and 
returned  several  weeks  later  with  a  truckload  of 
dynamite.  With  a  twist  of  the  detonator,  a  show- 
er of  dirt  exploded  from  the  ground,  the  sky  turned 
black,  and  the  banks  of  the  Oconee  were  straight- 
ened in  seconds,  an  event  that  left  the  elder 
Loizeaux  with  a  vivid  and  lasting  impression  of 
what  he  still  refers  to  today  as  "the  awesome  pow- 
er of  explosives."  Working  as  a  forester  in  Balti- 
more, he  soon  turned  to  explosives  as  a  method 
of  removing  stumps  as  Dutch  elm  blight  killed  off 
the  stately  trees  by  the  thousands,  until  Mr.  John- 
son called  again,  directing  his  protege  to  the  Ab- 
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erdeen  Proving  Ground,  where  the  army  neede^ 
someone  to  take  down  five  tall  brick  chimney? 
Young  Jack  solved  the  problem  with  typical  Pop 
ular  Mechanics  ingenuity:  he  notched  the  bases  c 
the  chimneys  as  if  they  were  trees  and  used  ex 
plosive  charges  to  lay  them  gently  on  their  sides 
As  Daddy  Jack  told  his  story,  1  found  myse 
lulled  into  the  same  pleasant  state  of  mind  one  ex 
periences  on  a  long  drive  when  the  only  voic 
available  over  the  radio  is  that  of  the  announc 
er  on  the  Christian  station  telling  the  miracle  c 
the  loaves  and  the  fishes.  The  cause  of  this  asso 
ciation  is  not  hard  to  find.  A  deeply  religiou 
man.  Jack  Loizeaux  raised  Mark  and  Doug  ac 
cording  to  the  precepts  of  the  Plymouth  Brethrer 
a  somber,  Quakerish  sect,  ani 
explosives  demolition  is  for  hir 
a  kind  of  parable  in  which  th 
moral  tenets  of  his  faith  fin« 
their  concrete,  earthly  expres 
sion.  Before  every  blast,  he  saic 
he  would  pray  with  his  sons  am 
"thank  the  good  Lord  for  th 
gravity." 

Daddy  Jack's  ongoing  min 
istry  of  destruction  has  takei 
him,  he  told  me,  to  the  Navs 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  to  Iocs 
high  schools,  and,  on  one  oc 
casion  in  the  1980s,  to  the  tele' 
vision  studios  of  Jim  and  Tam 
my  Faye  Bakker,  whos 
literal-minded  brand  of  evar 
gelism  was  not  in  sympathy  wit 
his  own  more  sober  beliefs.  "H 
seemed  to  have  the  impressioi 
that  God  had  spoken  to  m 
from  the  heavens,  telling  me  V 
take  down  buildings,"  Dadd 
Jack  related,  cupping  his  ban 
to  his  ear.  "1  told  him  it  didn' 
happen  that  way  at  all." 
He  does,  however,  see  the  structural  integrity 
of  a  building  as  a  physical  metaphor  for  the  sou 
which  can  be  undermined  by  bad  character  an 
sinful  actions.  "I  think  about  how  long  it  took  t 
plan  it,  and  to  build  it,  and  the  expense,"  he  saic 
of  the  moments  before  a  building  comes  dowr 
"And  then  in  a  few  seconds  I  can  destroy  it  al 
And  when  1  speak  to  young  people,  1  tell  ther 
how  important  it  is  when  they  build  a  characte; 
a  reputation,  because  whether  it's  sex  or  drug 
or  their  language,  it's  like  taking  the  column 
out  of  a  structure.  It  gets  weaker.  And  all  of  a  sue 
den — bang!  She's  gone." 

Jack  Loizeaux  is  shrewd  about  his  sons'  vul 
nerabilities.  Mark's  sin  is  the  sin  of  pride  an 
hard  dealings.  Doug's  sin  is  the  same  as  his  father' 
he  is  soft.  "Mark  could  be  in  Hollywood,  or  h 
could  be  an  attorney,  one  of  the  two,"  he  said.  "H 
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Ed  an  put  up  a  real  tough  front.  But  I've  hugged  him 
/s  efore  we  took  down  a  building,  and  I  can  feel  him 
pliaking  inside.  But  nobody  knows  it.  He'll  walk 

round  like  he's  God.  And  Doug,  I  remember 

le  first  building  he  shot.  He  went  into  the  alley 

nd  vomited.  He  can  get  real  upset." 
As  the  sun  sank  behind  the  Maryland  hills, 

)addy  Jack  remembered  the  Mitsubishi  turbo- 

rop  plane  he  used  to  fly  from  job  to  job,  and 

le  time  the  family  was  shot  at  with  .22  rifles 
oi 'hen  they  demolished  the  Pruitt-Igoe  housing 

rojects  in  St.  Louis.  He  recalled  standing  on  an 

irport  tarmac  in  the  days  before  faxes  and  Fed- 

ral  Express  and  handing 

le  flight  attendant  a  $20 
i  ill  to  fly  the  plans  of  a 

uilding  from  Baltimore  to 

OS  Angeles  so  that  anoth' 

r  engineer  could  examine 

lem.  "If  I  had  my  way,"  he 

aid,  "I'd  love  to  shoot 
ii(l!uildings  before  daybreak 
he  hen  nobody  is  around — no  cameras,  no  noth' 

\g"  The  jobs  he  likes  best,  he  said,  are  those  on 
n  "le  water — just  the  crew  and  nature  and  God's 
et  ravity.  "And  then  the  charges  go  off — boom, 
;ai  oom,  boom,"  he  said,  recalling  the  first  pier  he 
:al  ver  shot,  "and  we  eliminate  that  pier  with  no  fly 

t  all.  Now  isn't  that  wonderful?" 
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one  looks  out  over  the  desert  moun- 
tains and  the  freeways  from  the  top  floor 
of  the  Sands  tower,  with  the  fluorescent 
itiM  ^^wallpaper  peeling  from  the  walls,  the 
ft  ireadbare  green  carpet  littered  with  broken  glass, 
on  le  secular  forces  behind  the  impending  demise 
Hi  f  the  Sands  are  easy  to  spot.  The  Mirage  Hotel 
to  :ross  the  street,  into  whose  outstretched  black 
(j)  rms  the  Sands  tower  would  fit  with  many  rooms 
n( )  spare,  was  built  by  developer  Steve  Wynn  in  the 
n'nte  1980s,  the  beginning  of  the  exuberant  wave 
f  casino  building  that  has  made  Las  Vegas  one  of 
it]  le  fastest-growing  cities  in  the  world,  a  low-air- 
ul  ire-weekend-getaway  paradise  firmly  grounded 
nt  1  current  American  themes  of  "family"  values, 
tc  "lopping,  and  addictive-compulsive  behavior. 
liiiKfter  the  vulgar  neon  highs  of  the  Sixties  and 
fflj  le  shag-carpet  lows  of  the  Seventies,  Las  Vegas 
jll,  finally  a  city  at  ease  with  itself,  a  place  where  the 
eiTi^d  carpets  are  shampooed  bright  and  early  every 
:tu  loming  as  mothers  push  infants  in  strollers  down 
|!  larble  walkways,  pausing  to  wave  hello  through 
ini  le  glass  partition  at  Siegfried  &.  Roy's  white 
gets,  then  past  the  craps  tables  where  Daddy  is 
topping  next  month's  mortgage  payment,  be- 
)re  they  stop  in  for  a  breather  at  the  DKNY  bou- 
mc  que.  From  the  top  of  the  Sands  I  count  twelve 
it's  rigami-like  construction  cranes  dipping  their 
h(  ainted  beaks  down  to  the  city  below,  toward  the 
H(  aiting  bounty  of  waitressing  jobs  and  construc- 


tion sites,  video-poker  machines  in  every  7-Eleven, 
and  giant  billboards  looming  above  the  down- 
town casinos,  promising  "Free  brunch  if  you  cash 
your  paycheck  here."  Set  to  rise  on  the  site  where 
the  Sands  now  stands  is  Sheldon  Adelson's  $2 
billion  Venetian,  the  latest  in  the  wave  of  themie- 
park  casinos  that  began  with  the  MGM  Grand  and 
the  Luxor  and  now  includes  New  York-New  York, 
with  its  one-third-scale  replicas  of  the  Empire 
State  Building  and  Statue  of  Liberty  crisscrossed 
by  a  giant  Coney  Island  roUercoaster.  Soon  to 
follow  are  the  Bellagio,  a  high  rollers'  version  of 
the  famous  Italian  villa,  and  Paris,  a  neon  version 


A  S2  billion  tlieine-paric  casino  vrill 
roplace  tlie  Sands,  testifying  to  tlie 
American  capacity  for  self-delusion 


of  the  City  of  Lights,  complete  with  its  own  scale 
version  of  the  Eiffel  Tower. 

The  historic  passage  from  the  faded  glories  of 
the  Sands  to  Sheldon  Adelson's  Venetian  is  a 
powerful  testimony  to  the  American  belief  in 
starting  over;  in  lucky  numbers,  charms,  and 
stars;  in  our  expansive  capacity  for  self-delusion; 
as  well  as  to  the  more  general  national  transition 
from  the  smoke-filled  backrooms  where  Las  Ve- 
gas was  born  to  the  hazy  methadone  smog  of 
movies  and  television.  The  pleasures  of  Las  Ve- 
gas, old  or  new,  however,  hold  little  attraction 
for  GDI.  Life  on  the  road  for  the  crew  is  a  mat- 
ter of  passing  through  a  distant  place  at  reason- 
able prices  with  the  least  possible  resistance  or 
distraction.  The  crew  usually  stays  together  in  ho- 
tels close  to  the  site  with  a  bar  downstairs  and  ca- 
ble TV  in  the  rooms.  Sometimes  the  accommo- 
dations are  worse,  as  they  were  in  Seoul,  where 
Jim  and  Thom  shared  an  abandoned  house  and 
the  South  Korean  contract  workers  slept  six  to 
a  room  next  door.  By  these  standards,  the  rooms 
at  the  Best  Western  on  Paradise  Road  are  large 
and  clean  and  even  luxurious. 

Because  the  work  is  so  exhausting,  and  the 
schedule  so  tight,  the  crew  rarely  ventures  out  of 
the  Best  Western.  They  meet  in  the  downstairs 
restaurant  for  drinks  and  dinner  and  light  con- 
versation revolving  mainly  around  the  job,  with 
sporadic  excursions  into  the  quality  of  the  food, 
which  is  poor,  and  the  hairstyles  of  the  women 
seated  at  the  bar.  Entertainment  at  the  Best  West- 
ern involves  video-poker  machines  in  the  lobby 
and  nightly  performances  by  a  bottle-blonde 
singer,  perhaps  twenty  years  old,  with  the  de- 
mure red  lips  and  hairsprayed  curls  of  an  up-and- 
coming  Christian  pop  star.  She  has  a  bright  and 
bouncy  vocal  style,  as  if  someone  had  implanted 
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a  microchip  from  an  early  Eighties  synthesizer 
keyboard  inside  her  brain,  and  her  repertoire  is 
composed  of  airbrushed  standards,  drained  of 
whatever  shards  of  human  emotion  might  have 
been  accidentally  embedded  in  their  original  ver- 
sions: "The  Tide  Is  High"  by  Blondie,  "Suspi- 
cious Minds"  by  Elvis  Presley,  "Hey  Jude"  by  the 
Beatles,  "Bette  Davis  Eyes"  by  Kim  Games,  "Heart 
of  Gold"  by  Neil  Young,  several  songs  by  Fleet- 


[The  truck's  880  pounds  off  dynamite 
^re  enough  to  smash  the  lArindoiArs  in 
[all  the  casinos  surrounding  the  Sands 


wood  Mac.  Adrienne  leaves  early.  The  others 
continue  to  drink  at  the  bar,  where  Jim,  who  is 
friendly  to  a  fault,  attracts  more  than  his  fair 
share  of  local  wackos,  who  ask  for  a  light  and 
then  go  on  for  hours,  laying  it  all  out  on  the 
table — kids,  divorce,  retirement — until  by  nine 
or  nine-thirty  even  Jim  has  had  enough  and  re- 
tires to  his  room. 

After  a  week  or  so  of  going  to  bed  late  and 
waking  up  at  five-thirty  in  the  morning,  I  feel 
the  same  desperate,  free-floating  detachment  1 
detected  in  the  chain-smokers  at  the  bar,  an  emo- 
tion that  manifests  itself,  a  week  into  my  stay,  in 
a  chance  encounter  in  the  parking  lot  with  one 
face  of  the  new  Las  Vegas — a  former  diver  named 
Greg,  who  parks  his  beat-up  VW  microbus  in 
the  space  immediately  below  my  room  on  a  Sat- 
urday night  and  plays  loud,  thrashing  music, 
which,  after  twenty  minutes  or  so,  I  decide  would 
sound  just  as  good  at  a  lower  volume.  Greg  is 
friendly,  has  long  brown  hair  to  his  shoulders, 
and  wears  a  black  T-shirt  advertising  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  punk  band  Minor  Threat.  He  grew 
up  in  Galveston,  Texas,  where  he  learned  to  dive 
off  oil  rigs  in  the  Gulf  before  getting  into  a  jam 
with  his  foreman  as  well  as  with  some  "very  heavy 
big-time  people."  The  back  of  his  van  smells  like 
an  unwashed  rug,  and  there  is  an  army-green 
sleeping  bag  rolled  up  in  the  comer,  along  with 
the  usual  thrown-together  mess  of  pots  and  pans 
and  other  equipment  assembled  by  people  who 
wake  up  one  morning  to  take  their  show  on  the 
road  and  wind  up  somewhere  like  Las  Vegas. 

Greg  offers  me  a  soggy  joint  and  explains  that 
he  has  come  to  Las  Vegas  in  the  hopes  of  finding 
a  job  in  a  casino  and  making  a  fresh  start.  What 
he  likes  best  about  Las  Vegas,  however,  is  the 
desert,  with  the  wide-open  spaces  and  the  cactus 
and  the  wildflowers  that  bloom  after  a  stonn,  and 
as  he  talks  about  the  desert,  and  then  about  the 
people  he  knew  in  Galveston — the  speed  dealers, 
a  girlfriend  named  Linda,  Linda's  eight-year-old 
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kid,  Danny,  a  guy  named  Derrick,  or  Rick,  and 
number  of  other  people  who  seem  to  have  also  ex 
isted  in  some  shared  nexus  of  amphetamines  anc 
oil  rigs — I  sense  that  his  logic  is  skewed  in  a  fa 
miliar,  American  way:  he  believes  that  what  wen 
wrong  in  Galveston  was  only  bad  luck  and  tha 
by  moving  to  Las  Vegas,  hundreds  of  miles  from  i 
the  nearest  offshore  oil  rig,  his  luck  will  necessaril  U 
change  for  the  better. 

The  demolition  site 
when  I  arrive  the  nex 
morning,  is  a  hive  of  activ  ^ 
ity,  with  drills  poundinj 
and  dust  rising  and  massiv(  ^ 
dump  trucks  beeping  anc  \\ 
grinding  as  they  back  ou 
over  the  rubble-strewn  lot 
carting  away  their  cargoe 
of  history.  Mark  arrives  on-site  in  the  afternoon 
hugs  Adrienne,  then  retires  to  the  front  Seat  of  hi, 
rented  Buick  Skylark,  where  he  sits  with  his  chir|a| 
on  the  steering  wheel  for  an  hour  or  more  in  si 
lence.  Then  he  walks  under  a  crane,  up  the  stairs 
and  through  the  shot-floors,  gazing  over  at  the  sup 
port  columns,  feeling  the  concrete  like  a  sculpto  jj 
running  his  fingers  over  a  block  of  uncut  marble 
All  of  these  actions  are  part  of  a  ritual  by  whicl 
Mark  hopes  to  cement  what  he  describes  as  hi!  .( 
"empathetic  relation"  with  the  tower:  in  forty 
eight  hours,  the  Sands  will  be  gone. 
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he  explosives  arrive  on-site  just  afte 
5:00  A.M.  on  Sunday.  The  driver,  Davie 
Hoffman,  meets  us  at  the  gate,  a  mild' 
looking  man  in  his  early  thirties  whc 
sticks  his  head  out  the  window  of  his  4x4  trucl 
and  shouts  a  friendly  hello  into  the  glare  of  the 
headlights.  His  stonewashed  blue  jeans  feature  the 
words  SANDERS  CONSTRUCTION  on  a  red  and  yel-  id 
low  emblem,  and  there  is  an  exploding  stick  of  dy- 
namite emblazoned  on  his  pocket.  Behind  hi; 
truck  is  a  trailer  that  looks  like  a  reinforced  U- 
Haul.  Inside  the  trailer  are  boxes  containing  det-j 
onating  cord  and  blasting  caps.  The  boxes  rest 
ing  on  the  open  bed  of  the  truck  are  filled  with  » 
880  pounds  of  dynamite,  enough  to  blast  a  five 
foot-deep  crater  into  Las  Vegas  Boulevard  anc 
break  all  the  windows  of  the  surrounding  casinos 
Unloading  the  explosives  is  an  easy,  uncere 
monious  job.  Because  dynamite  is  more  or  less  in-  i^ 
ert  during  transit,  and  detonators  are  volatile,  the 
explosives  must  be  stored  separately.  The  inside 
of  the  trailer  is  lined  with  wood  rather  than  met 
al,  in  order  to  prevent  stray  sparks  from  being 
struck  while  on  the  road.  After  a  quick  once-over 
the  crew  unloads  the  dynamite  from  the  back  ol 
Hoffman's  truck,  uncouples  the  truck  from  the  « 
trailer,  and  locks  the  detonators  and  the  dyna- 
mite safely  inside.  Then  everyone  repairs  to  the 
Denny's,  the  next  storefront  over  ft-om  the  Sands 
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r  an  early-morning  breakfast  of  bacon  and  eggs, 
fter  that,  Hoffman  drives  off  to  spend  the  mom- 

"•  g  with  his  in-laws  in  Las  Vegas,  and  the  rest  of 
e  crew  returns  to  the  site,  where  we  are  joined 
Doug  and  Stacey  Loizeaux,  who  have  flown 
It  to  lend  a  hand  after  imploding  a  seventeen- 
)ry  office  building  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  The  fi- 
ll stages  of  the  job  have  begun. 
The  first  order  of  business  this  morning — the 
St  shot — will  determine  exactly  how  much  dy- 
imite  will  be  needed  to  blow  the  heavily  rein- 
rced  columns  of  the  Sands  apart;  it  is  a  step-by- 
?p  rehearsal  for  the  larger  and  more  complicated 
ot  that  is  meant  to  reduce  the  tower  to  rubble 
I  Tuesday  morning.  The  dynamite  itself  looks 
uch  the  same  way  it  does  in  the  Saturday- 
orning  cartoons:  familiar-looking  foot-long 
icks  wrapped  in  waxed  paper,  a  cheery  red  col- 
lending  them  an  unmistakably  festive  appeal, 
ark  breaks  a  stick  in  half  with  his  hands  to  re- 
■al  a  creamy,  black-flecked  substance  the  con- 
itency  of  marzipan  but  surprisingly  smooth  and 
y  to  the  touch.2 

Loading  the  column  for  the  shot  is  fun  to 
atch,  a  combination  of  the  family's  do-it-your- 
If  inventiveness  and  the  dangerous  glamour  of 
gh-powered  explosives.  Mark  pushes  a  silver 
;tonator  into  the  dynamite,  then  works  the 
ired  charge  into  the  hole  in  the  concrete  with 
sawed-off  wooden  mop  handle  until  it  hits  the 
ick  of  the  column  with  a  satisfying  split.  He 
Hows  the  explosive  with  a  brown  paper  sack 
led  with  play  sand,  which  will  keep  the  charge 
Dm  blowing  harmlessly  out  of  the  hole,  then 
ires  the  charges  together  with  lengths  of  bright 
:llow  detonating  cord  containing  the  highly  ex- 
osive  crystalline  powder  PETN.  Two  ground- 
)or  columns  are  loaded  and  wired — one  with  a 
ick  and  a  half  of  dynamite,  the  other  with  a 
igle  stick.  The  yellow  detonating  cord  is  then 
tached  with  electric  wire  to  the  blasting  ma- 
rine, a  black  transformer  box  like  the  ones  kids 
le  to  launch  model  rockets  after  school. 
The  floor  is  cleared,  Mark  hands  me  the  blast- 
g  machine,  and  on  the  count  of  five  I  flick  the 
cond  and  final  silver  switch,  an  act  that  is  in- 

n(|antly  rewarded  by  a  rush  of  puife  adrenaline  to 
y  brain  and  a  boom  that  resonates  in  the  cen- 
r  of  my  chest.  "Check  out  the  columns,"  Mark 
ys,  and  as  we  tear  open  the  covering  fabric, 
hich  has  been  only  partially  ripped  open  by  the 
cplosion,  the  imaginative  pleasure  I  feel  at  the 
ast,  stamped  in  cartoony  Captain  America  col- 
's, offering  me  the  power  to  destroy  my  ene- 
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Nitroglycerine ,  the  explosive  in  dynamite,  is  also  a 
iverful  vasodilator.  Among  the  occupational  hazards 
volved  in  handling  dynamite  are  the  throbbing 
adaches  that  begin  almost  immediately  as  the  nitro 
netrates  the  skin  and  races  through  the  bloodstream 
d  into  the  brain . 
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mies  with  a  pulverizing  glance  from  my  death-ray 
eyes,  is  increased  even  further  by  the  sight  of  the 
solid,  three-foot-thick  structural  column  reduced 
to  a  shattered  mess  of  broken  concrete  and  tan- 
gled steel.  In  the  first  column,  where  the  lesser  of 
the  charges  was  placed,  the  concrete  facing  of 
the  column  has  been  blown  away;  inside,  how- 
ever, the  inch-thick  supporting  rods  and  the  he- 
lixes of  rebar  remain  unbroken. 

Working  from  the  top  of  the  tower  down, 
Mark,  Doug,  and  Stacey  now  slice  open  the  cov- 
ering fabric  and  pack  the  holes  beneath — 446  in 
all — with  a  stick  and  a  half  of  dynamite  each. 
The  packed  columns  are  then  linked  together 
with  lengths  of  detonating  cord  and  sequenced 
with  delays — bright  orange  plastic  tubes  con- 
taining a  dusting  of  the  explosive  powder  RDX — ■ 
allowing  the  brothers  to  time  the  detonations, 
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ATLANTIC  city's  TRAYMORE  HOTEL  COMES  DOWN,    1973 

floor  by  floor,  and  thus  control  the  shifting  weight 
of  the  tower  as  it  comes  down.  As  each  shot- 
floor  is  wired,  the  Loizeaux  family  moves  down  to 
the  floor  below,  leaving  behind  a  spider-like  maze 
of  yellow  cord  hanging  down  between  the  black, 
funeral-shrouded  columns. 

The  worry  now  is  that  the  steel  reinforcing  in 
the  columns  might  be  so  solid  that  the  tower 
will  defy  the  force  of  the  explosives  and  remain 
standing  on  the  steel  alone.  Under  Mark's  di- 
rection, the  crew  pounds  the  tower's  exterior 
walls  with  a  jackhammer  attached  to  the  Bob- 
cat, raising  clouds  of  dust,  knocking  out  con- 
crete, and  exposing  rebar  until  the  once-solid 
tower  is  transformed  into  a  maze  of  black- 
wrapped  columns,  nests  of  wire,  and  ragged 
patches  of  clear  blue  sky.  The  crew  then  cuts 
through  the  rebar  with  acetyline  torches,  the 
thin  blue  flames  licking  through  the  steel  with 
a  surprising  lack  of  resistance  as  showers  of  gold- 
en sparks  cascade  across  the  concrete  floor. 

The  work  continues  all  day  Sunday  and  on 
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into  Monday  evening,  with  portable  klieg  lights 
illuminating  the  site  like  a  movie  set  as  the  Sands 
tower  is  laced  with  explosives,  transformed  into 
a  device  for  the  controlled  release  of  the  mas- 
sive amounts  of  kinetic  energy  that  have  been 
trapped  inside  its  columns,  floors,  and  walls  for 
more  than  forty  years.  At  eight  in  the  evening, 
their  hair  gray  from  the  dust,  their  faces  exhausted, 
the  workers  break  for  dinner  in  the  parking  lot. 
They  are  too  exhausted  to  speak.  Seated  on  the 
long  black  rolls  of  covering  fabric,  they  listen  to 
music,  rhythm  and  blues  competing  with  Span- 
ish rap.  Cigarette  coals  stand  out  in  the  dark  and 
cast  a  glow  on  the  faces  so  that  the  scene  resem- 
bles some  temporary  border  encampment  of 
campesinos  resting  for  an  hour  or  two  until  the 
coast  has  cleared  and  it  is  safe  to  go  on.  The  air 
is  heavy  with  concrete  dust,  and  a  pheromone  mix 
of  adrenaline  and  regret  seems  to  emanate  from 
the  tower  itself. 

Mark  Loizeaux  puts  a  hand  on  my  shoulder.  His 
hard  hat  is  dirty;  there  are  purple  bruises  beneath 
his  eyes.  "Over  the  last  few  days  we've  been 
changing  the  way  it  thinks 
about  gravity,"  he  explains,  ges- 
turing up  to  the  darkened  tow- 
er. "We've  been  changing  the 
way  it  thinks  about  itself.  It 
doesn't  have  the  sheer  walls.  It 
doesn't  have  the  redundancy  of 
the  structural  supports.  It  stood 
there  for  years,  ready  to  take  on 
seismic  events,  winds,  elevators 
going  up  and  down,  people 
walking  back  and  forth  and  par- 
tying on  New  Year's  Eve  .  .  ." 

From  where  we  are  sitting, 
the  exterior  columns  of  the 
shot-floors,  wrapped  in  black, 
look  like  armbands  worn  to  honor  the  dead.  In- 
side, more  than  287  pounds  of  dynamite  are  ready, 
wired,  and  waiting  to  explode.  "What's  going  to 
happen  is,  I'm  going  to  use  its  very  strength 
against  it,"  Mark  says,  the  familiar  gleam  return- 
ing to  his  eyes,  his  hands  chopping  away  at  the 
air  in  sequence  with  the  planned  detonation  of 
the  forty  columns  at  the  tower's  base.  "What  I'm 
going  to  do  is  take  the  weight  and  hang  it  out 
there,  and  the  tower  is  going  to  rotate  right  here, 
on  the  back  of  the  elevator  shaft,  and  pick  the 
back  columns  right  off  the  ground.  They  weren't 
meant  to  do  that.  And  then  it's  going  to  go." 


A  GDI   WORKER   INSERTS  DYNAMITE 
INTO  A  WRAPPED  COLUMN 
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Iipping  down  through  the  neon-lit  haze 
of  Las  Vegas  Boulevard  late  Monday 
night,  the  helicopters  hover  in  over  the 
tower,  shining  shaky  circles  of  light  off 
the  poker-chip  balconies  and  down  to  the  emp- 
ty billboard  below.  All  along  Las  Vegas  Boulevard 
the  Metro  police  are  out  in  force,  more  than  a 
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hundred  policemen  in  cars  and  on  foot,  circlir 
the  site,  stopping  traffic,  massaging  batons,  mai 
ning  barricades,  and  barking  instructions  as 
football  field  away  from  the  tower's  base  the  lati 
night  carnival  crowd  swells  and  surges  forwan 
over  3,000  strong,  insomniacs  and  thrill-seeker 
curious  tourists,  gamblers  and  late-shift  waitres 
es,  rowdy  young  men  in  Los  Angeles  Kings  jersey 
college  students  on  break,  and  tourists  like  Jin 
my  Dickson  of  Los  Angeles,  who  got  married  r 
the  Silver  Bells  wedding  chapel  thirty  or  for 
years  ago  and  spent  his  honeymoon  night  at  tl 
Sands.  In  the  crowd  tonight  are  hangers-on  wb 
remember  the  hotel  in  its  prime:  Sinatra  struttir 
across  the  stage,  his  eyes  alight  with  their  ic 
psychotic  glitter;  the  Copa  Girls  kicking  up  the 
heels  in  white  feather  boas,  wearing  bowls  of  fn 
on  their  heads,  in  metallic  jumpsuits  in  hon 
of  the  astronauts,  showing  their  stuff  for  the  hi| 
rollers  and  the  tourist  couples,  the  husbands  ai 
wives  of  thirty  and  forty  years  ago. 

The  old-timers  here  are  hard  to  miss.  Th< 
hold  themselves  like  movie-star  gangsters  fro 
the  Thirties  and  Forties,  li 
Jimmy  Cagney  and  Geotj 
Raft,  ready  for  action,  the 
arms  up  near  their  chests  ai 
chins  thrust  forward.  The  w 
they  walk  is  particular,  to 
standing  way  up  on  the  balls 
their  feet  and  striding  throuj 
the  crowd  with  an  exaggerat'i 
hip-swinging  side-to-side  n 
like  sailors  on  shore  leave  spo 
ing  for  a  fight.  There  is  Dan; 
Roscoe,  who  looks  like  a  retir 
rancher;  John  Getler,  a  be 
hop,  who  learned  never  to  ta 
a  suitcase  from  the  hands  o1 
guest;  and  Sonny  Benqert,  who  brought  Sinat 
his  hamburgers  medium-rare.  In  their  memor 
the  faces  from  the  hotel's  history  live  on:  T 
young  JFK  stands  outside  the  Sands  with  Pet 
Lawford  on  a  sunny  afternoon  in  1960,  a  pair 
gold-rimmed  aviator  sunglasses  in  hand,  havi  i 
just  spent  his  first  stolen  hours  with  Judith  Carr 
bell  and  intimately  involved  his  future  pre 
dency  with  the  Mob.  Lyndon  Johnson  loc  si 
sleek  and  handsome  in  a  three-piece  linen  su 
sharing  a  laugh  with  rumpled  casino  boss  Jal: 
Freedman  and  several  men  in  dark  suits.  They 
member  the  new  corporate  style  of  Howa: 
Hughes,  when  the  casino  started  whittling  aw^ 
at  the  size  of  a  whiskey  shot — first  to  a  sinj: 
ounce,  then  to  seven-eighths  of  an  ounce — a 
the  hotel's  dreary  final  months,  when  the  Sari 
lured  walk-in  slots  players  with  $1  margari  i 
served  in  complimentary  plastic  mugs. 

What  the  crowd  will  see  tonight  is,  as  alwa 
the  end  of  a  dream.  The  men  who  built  t'E 
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>;inds — Frank  Costello,  Vincente  "Jimmy  Blue 

lidif  iyes"  Alo,  Meyer  Lansky,  Longy  Zwillman,  Joseph 

as  I  Doc"  Stacher,  and  the  rest — were  an  all-star 

ktijeam  of  organized  crime  whose  grander,  unspoken 

JKi  mbitions — money,  fame,  a  place  in  the  sun — are 

k  iresent  still  in  the  tremendous  concentrations 

res  I  >f  steel  reinforcing  the  tower's  structural  columns. 

sj  Teedman,  the  casino's  original  frontman,  was  a 

]ii  ewish  gambler  from  Texas  who  wore  bolo  ties  and 

i\  ;ashmere  coats  and  ran  the  high-stakes  Domain 

'ort  'rivee  in  Houston.  His  ap- 

:tH  )lication  for  a  Nevada  gam- 

wlii  ng  license  was  turned  down 

tiji  )y  the  commissioners  of 

ic)  I^lark  County,  who  reversed 

iei  hemselves  several  weeks 

frui  ater,  whereupon  the  state 

3no  igreed  to  forgo  the  stand- 

higljng  request  for  net-worth 

tatements  on  the  grounds  that  the  IRS  might  sub- 
poena such  documents  for  tax  prosecutions  against 
he  licensees.  Jack  Entratter,  who  ran  the  Copa 
loom,  had  been  sent  out  to  the  desert  from  his 
)ost  as  manager  of  the  Copacabana  in  New  York 
o  book  talent  and  to  make  sure  that  the  suitcases 

hel  uU  of  cash  arrived  on  time.  As  opening  day  ap- 
proached. Sands  publicist  Al  Freeman  grew  more 
md  more  frantic,  finally  outdoing  himself  with  a 
planted  item  in  Frank  Farell's  New  York  Day  by 
Day  column  in  the  World-Telegram  &  Sun  an- 
"louncing  that  the  casino  had  "rigged  a  minor 
itomic  burst  for  the  opening  in  place  of  the  usu- 
ribbon  cutting." 

Despite  the  rain  and  mist  that  blanketed  Las 
s/egas  on  December  15,  1952,  the  opening  night 

tire  jf  the  Sands,  the  beginning  of  the  dream  that  will 
;nd  here  tonight  in  less  than  an  hour,  was  all  its 

tat|>ponsors  could  have  hoped,  with  entertainment 
3y  Danny  Thomas  and  a  menu  featuring  aspara- 

iati|?us  and  carrots  from  Holland,  mushrooms  and 
artichokes  from  France,  curry  and  chutney  from 
India,  peas  and  onions  from,  Belgium,  candied 
hestnuts  from  Italy,  and  hearts  of  palm  from 
Brazil.  "Who's  that  at  the  gambling  table  next  to 

vitj/ou?"  wrote  Broadway  columnist  Earl  Wilson, 
who,  like  the  other  junketeering  East  Coast  re- 

[esjporters,  had  his  train  fare,  food,  and  wagers  paid 
for  by  the  house.  "Maybe  a  Texas  oil  man.  Maybe 

suija  character  from  the  underworld.  It  could  even  be 
Ursula  Thiess,  the  German  actress  who's  a  friend 
of  Robert  Taylor  and  who  does  a  nude  swimming 
scene  in  the  new  picture,  'Monsoon.'"  Wiscon- 
sin sportswriter  Roundy  Coughlin  was  also  im- 
pressed. "They  got  more  people  sitting  at  the 
gambling  tables  out  here  at  four  bells  in  the  morn- 
ing than  work  at  the  Gisholt  and  Oscar  Mayer," 
he  cabled  home,  after  counting  thirty-one  Cadil- 
lacs in  the  hotel  parking  lot  and  partaking  of  the 
$1.85  steak  and  potatoes  dinner.  Opening-night 
action  at  the  tables  was  fierce,  fed  by  escalating 


reports  of  losses  by  the  casino  so  massive  that 
they  made  front-page  news  across  the  country. 
"Canny  press  release  shouted  banner  heads  of  a 
$250,000  loss  in  the  first  eight  hours,"  Daily  Va- 
riety  later  reported,  "but  by  the  close  of  third  shift 
. . .  [the  house]  was  off  to  the  big-money  races." 
The  greatest  scam  America  had  ever  seen  was 
on,  the  dream  of  a  place  where  the  sun  was  always 
shining,  everything  was  permitted,  and  no  one 
batted  an  eye  at  the  guards  pushing  garbage  cans 


''Over  the  last  ffeiMr  days,''  Mark  says, 
'*ive've  changed  the  lAray  the  toiMrer 
thinks  about  gravity  ...  about  itself " 


filled  with  silver  dollars  along  Fremont  Street  to- 
ward the  downtown  banks. 

The  further  evolution  of  this  timeless  dream  of 
transcendence  is  being  unveiled  tonight  in  a  tint- 
ed-glass luxury  suite  at  the  Mirage  Hotel  before 
a  mixed  crowd  of  business-suited  flacks  and  weary- 
eyed  reporters.  The  Venetian,  set  to  rise  on  the 
site  where  the  Sands  still  stands,  will  be,  accord- 
ing to  one  executive,  "the  largest  hotel  in  the 
world."  The  new  hotel  will  feature  replicas  of  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs  and  the  Lido  beach,  as  well  as  gon- 
dolas and  canals,  a  clock  tower,  "thirty  of  the 
world's  finest  restaurants,"  ten  swimming  pools, 
two  casinos,  6,000  suites,  and  a  750,000-square- 
foot  shopping  mall,  rendered  in  the  accompany- 
ing drawings  as  a  combination  of  Philip  John- 
son whorehouse  modern  and  the  mock-classical 
public  buildings  bestowed  upon  Rome  by  Mus- 
solini. "We're  Las  Vegas-izing  the  whole  con- 
cept of  Venice,"  explains  Sheldon  Adelson,  whose 
unnaturally  smooth,  tight  skin  suggests  that  at  any 
moment  he  might  reach  up  beneath  his  chin, 
tear  ofif  his  human  face,  and  begin  barking  orders 
at  his  subordinates.  If  the  face  of  the  Sands  was 
the  face  of  old-fashioned  men  of  honor  and  re- 
spect, men  with  suitcases  and  guns,  Adelson's  is 
the  face  of  the  new  America,  of  bronzed,  withered 
youth  and  corporate-style  gaucherie. 

What  Las  Vegas  is  really  about,  however,  is 
not  gondolas  or  clock  towers  or  luxury  suites  but 
time  in  its  most  precious,  crystalline  form:  the 
time  it  takes  to  move  walk-ins  across  the  casino 
floor,  or  the  time  the  average  player  will  spend  at 
the  tables  after  gobbling  down  the  $6.99  buffet. 
Time  is  what  brings  Sheldon  Adelson  and  the 
Loizeaux  together.  In  the  eight  and  a  half  seconds 
it  will  take  for  the  Sands  to  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  Sheldon  Adelson  will  gain  eight  or 
nine  months  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  the 
slow-motion  work  of  wrecking  balls  and  dump 
trucks,  an  intolerable  pause,  in  the  sucker's  ballet. 
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As  the  all-clear  siren  sounds  above  Las 
Vegas  Boulevard,  the  cameras  click  and 
flash  from  the  upper  decks  of  the  Harrah's 
parking  garage  to  the  right  of  the  Sands, 
recording  the  final  moments  of  the  eighteen-sto- 
ry tower  about  to  vanish  forever  in  a  cloud  of 
dust.  Adrienne  has  rescued  a  family  of  pigeons 
from  high  in  the  tower,  their  eardrums  torn  and 
bloodied  by  the  noise  of  the  drilling;  she  has 
swathed  them  in  covering  fabric  and  laid  them  to 
rest  in  the  backseat  of  her  father's  Buick.  Now, 
with  the  shot  only  minutes  away,  she  and  her 
crew  put  a  precautionary  black  tarp  over  the  win- 
dows of  the  Denny's  next  door.  As  the  news  he- 
licopters circle  overhead  and  shine  their  spot- 
lights down  on  the  lot  below,  Doug  and  Mark 
exchange  a  brotherly  hug. 

Crouched  in  the  dirt  a  hundred  yards  away  from 
the  tower's  base,  behind  a  massive  air-condition- 
ing unit,  Adrienne  is  understandably  nervous.  In 
a  few  minutes  she  will  press  the  button  on  the 
blasting  machine,  sending  out  an  initial  pulse  of 
electricity  lasting  25/lOOOth  of  a  second.  Too  soon 
for  the  delay  to  be  detected,  the  first  flashes  of 
light  will  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  tower,  initiat- 
ing a  sequence  of  explosions  that,  if  Mark's  calcu- 
lations are  correct,  will  rotate  the  structure  off  its 
axis  at  an  angle  of  twenty-three  degrees,  just  long 
enough  to  rip  the  exterior  staircase  free  from  the 
tower.  The  upper  floors  of  the  tower  will  then  fold, 
as  if  connected  to  the  floors  below  with  a  hinge,  and 
the  tower  will  duck  neatly  under  the  falling  stair- 
case and  collapse  in  the  open  lot  in  front  of  us.  "Re- 
sistance is  9.5,"  the  walkie-talkie  crackles  as  Mark 
checks  the  electric  charge  in  the  wires  snaking 
out  across  the  field  to  the  tower's  base.  "That 
checks,  Doug."  The  walkie-talkie  crackles  again. 
"We're  at  two  minutes  now  and  holding  steady." 
A  silence  has  now  fallen  over  the  site,  punc- 
tuated only  by  the  occasional  flashbulb,  an  ex- 
pectant pause  like  the  moment  in  an  Olympic  sta- 
dium before  a  long  jumper  leaves  his  feet  and 


hurtles  into  the  air.  In  this  moment,  you  can  fee  : 
the  crowd's  awareness  of  the  impending  destruc  * 
tion  of  the  tower  in  front  of  them  expanding  in  ^ 
to  a  larger  consciousness  of  their  own  mortality  nf 
what  if  the  building  sends  showers  of  concrete  an(  "■« 
steel  up  into  the  air  and  down  onto  the  thou  "" 
sands  of  spectators  in  the  street  below?  "Let'  l 
have  a  good,  safe  job,"  Mark  says  into  his  walkie  f* 
talkie.  "You  know,"  he  reflects,  his  voice  caln  K 
as  he  looks  down  at  his  daughter's  hand  on  the  sil  H' 
ver  switch  of  the  blasting  machine,  thinking  bad  s* 
on  the  thousands  of  explosive  flashes  and  th«  » 
thousands  of  skyscrapers,  bridges,  factories,  hotels  tlii 
prisons,  apartment  buildings,  power  stationsi »" 
drilling  platforms,  missile  sites,  and  many  othel  'R 
structures  that  he  has  seen  give  up  the  forms  an(  »' 
purposes  imposed  on  their  materials  by  man  am  ttl 
crumple  back  to  the  ground,  "this  is  the  first  on<  a 
of  these  I've  done  in  a  very  long  time  where 
haven't  been  1 50  percent  sure  that  the  structuWfir 
was  actually  going  to  come  down." 

Adrienne's  thumb  trembles  on  the  switch  a. 


T 

the  countdown  begins — "ten  . . .  nine  . . .  eigh  ffl 
. . .  seven" — the  numbers  following  one  anothe 
too  loud  and  too  fast  in  the  continuing  silence  ai 
"I  think  I'm  going  to  throw  up,"  she  says.  Marl  ^ 
is  lost  in  thought,  scanning  the  high  arched  win 
dows  on  the  tower's  top  floor  for  the  initial  tremo  » 
that  will  tell  him  whether  the  beams  radiating  ou 
from  the  center  of  the  roof  like  the  spokes  of  ;  k 
wheel  have  given  way,  whether  the  cantileve  v 
he  has  created  by  blowing  out  the  two  column 
at  the  tower's  base  has  failed  as  planned,  am  i 
whether  the  tower  will,  in  fact,  come  down 
"One."  Adrienne  flicks  the  silver  switch,  and  2.'  v[ 
milliseconds  later  the  detonators  go  off:  the  ex  aiir 
plosive  flashes  light  up  the  shot-floors  with  ;  «iJ 
quick  succession  of  hard,  thin  bangs  that  echo  liki 
rifle  reports  among  the  nearby  casinos. 

A  few  thin  wisps  of  smoke  curl  out  from  thi  Hat 
floors  where  the  flashes  went  off.  Nothing  mon  hx 
happens.  The  tower  stands  against  the  neon-blui  ftn 


ft[ 
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;y  as  the  frozen  lattice  of  time  spreads  out  over 
le  casinos  and  the  crowd  Uke  a  sheet  of  ice.  As 
le  detonator  smoke  fades,  you  can  hear  the 
unned  collective  intake  of  breath,  a  hiss  of  sur- 
rise  and  disappointment  rising  up  from  the 
owd.  The  lights  of  the  city  Come  filtering  back 
I,  and  the  same  thought  occurs  to  everyone 
ere:  nothing  ever  goes  as  planned.  And  there  is 
Dt  a  single  person  here  tonight  who  can  honestly 
ly  that  he  didn't  know  the 
sson  all  along.  While  the 
:conds  fall  one  after  an- 
ther like  water  dripping 
om  a  faucet,  the  specta- 
)rs  groan,  as  if  at  the  same 
jnd  toment  they  had  all  let  go 
t  the  dream  that  brought 
lem  together  here  at  two 
1  the  morning,  the  dream  of  witnessing  some- 
ling  out  of  the  ordinary.  They  release  their 
reath  with  a  wordless  "AAWWW." 
Turning  to  Mark,  I  see  his  eyes  flicker  as  his  at- 
ntion  shifts  to  the  staircase  and  another,  loud- 
r,  series  of  explosions  splits  the  silence  like  a 
ain  rushing  down  a  track.  Floor  by  floor  the 
eeping  charges  awaken,  sending  dark  gray  spumes 
f  debris  sideways  out  of  the  cylindrical  shell  of  the 
noi))wer.  The  atmospheric  pressure  swells  inside  our 
ardrums.  As  the  dynamite  bursts  through  the 
lack-shrouded  columns,  the  concrete  floors  fold 
1  on  one  another  like  playing  cards,  and  the  sum 
f  the  horizontal  components  of  the  downward 
uU  jerks  the  staircase  away  from  the  tower. 
Free  from  the  exterior  staircase,  the  tower 
uckles  and  melts  away  from  the  sky,  undoing 
lirty  years  of  Static  endurance  in  its  slide  to- 
ard  the  ground,  and  the  rush  of  concrete  and  the 
rowd's  screaming  merge  in  a  moment  of  tran- 
;endent  violence  as  the  tower  bursts  open.  It  is 
tUn  awesome,  hallucinatory  sight.  The  solid  crust 
Qie  f  expectations  built  up  over  years  and  months, 
line  ours  and  minutes — bad  checks,  bad  kids,  bust- 
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ed  transmissions,  and  thousands  of  other  indi- 
vidual disappointments — shatters,  too,  and  the 
cries  of  the  crowd  lift  out  into  the  haze  above 
Las  Vegas  Boulevard.  The  spectators  surge  for- 
ward, holding  nothing  back,  throwing  themselves 
at  the  tower  as  it  ducks  under  the  falling  exteri- 
or staircase  with  elephantine  grace.  Released 
from  the  stable  form  imposed  on  it  by  architects 
and  engineers,  22,302  tons  of  steel  and  concrete 


The  spectators*  aivareness  of  the 
impending  demolition  expands  into  the 
icnoiMrledge  off  their  oiArn  mortality 


go  rushing  headlong  to  the  ground,  in  the  precise 
sequence  Mark  imagined  when  he  looked  up  at 
the  tower  only  moments  ago. 

The  impact  of  the  event  hangs  suspended  for 
an  exhausted  moment,  broken  only  by  the  wail- 
ing of  car  alarms  up  and  down  the  Strip.  A  cheer 
goes  up  and  a  dirty  gray  dust  billows  out  from  the 
place  where  the  tower  has  settled,  gaining  in 
height  and  velocity  as  it  rolls  toward  us.  Gath- 
ering up  the  flashlight  and  the  blasting  machine 
in  its  worn  leather  case,  we  head  for  the  park- 
ing lot,  where  Doug  and  Stacey  stand  before 
the  cluster  of  lights,  cameras,  and  fuzzy  boom 
mikes,  already  answering  questions  from  the 
television  reporters  about  the  force  of  the  blast 
and  the  number  of  sticks  of  dynamite  used  and 
why  the  tower  seemed  to  rotate  and  fall  back- 
ward instead  of  straight  down.  Behind  us  the 
cloud  approaches  at  surprising  speed,  as  if,  to 
shield  the  crowd  from  this  forbidden  glimpse  of 
the  destructive  capacity  slumbering  away  in  all 
things,  an  angel  had  descended  from  heaven, 
squatted  down  on  the  thirty-foot  mountain  of 
rubble,  and  begun  beating  its  wings. 
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The  Strip  is  alive  with  the  aimless  jangling 
excitement  that  you  feel  in  a  crowd  out- 
side a  stadium  after  the  big  game,  the 
lights  tcx)  bright  and  the  shouts  too  loud. 
In  the  alleyway  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  a 
white-haired  man  in  a  yellow  plastic  construc- 
tion helmet,  his  brown  tweed  jacket  festooned 
with  security'  passes,  stands  with  his  eyes  squeezed 
shut  and  an  enormous  pair  of  foam-rubber  head- 
phones clamped  over  his  ears.  He  is  grinning,  de- 
lighted, stamping  on  the  pavement  faster  and 
faster,  as  if  the  music  inside  his  head  had  finally 
found  an  answer  in  the  world  outside. 

"Do  it  again!"  someone  shouts.  "I  want  you 
guys  to  blow  up  my  house."  The  spell  is  broken. 
A  passing  film-student  type  dressed  in  black  rush- 
es out  of  the  crowd,  a  shock  of  dyed  red  hair  flop- 
ping over  one  eye  and  his  other  eye  doing  speed- 
freak  pinwheels  in  its  socket.  "What  movie  is  this 
for?  What's  the  name  of  the  movie?"  He  can't  get 
the  idea  out  of  his  head:  the  collapse  of  an  eigh- 
teen-story building  only  makes  sense  as  a  scene 
from  movieland,  where  remarkable  things  happen 
all  the  time.  "Hey,  when  is  the  movie  coming 
out?"  The  workmen  look  modestly  around  and 
say  nothing,  transfomried  by  the  magic  of  the  blast 
from  working  stiffs  into  rock  stars.  Their  proxim- 
ity to  the  explosion,  the  concrete  dust  in  their 
hair  and  on  their  clothes,  is  sexy.  A  translucent 
blonde  in  a  white  synthetic  fur  places  a  kittenish 
hand  on  the  arm  of  David  Williams,  one  of  the 
drillers,  and  begs  for  a  brick.  He  is  not  exactly 
sure  how  to  respond.  "We're  working  now,"  he  fi- 
nally says.  "I'll  get  you  a  brick  after  we're  done." 
As  Adrienne's  crew  removes  the  covering  from 
the  Denny's  window,  another  vision  appears:  At 
2:00  A.M.  the  restaurant  is  packed  with  families,  cab 
drivers,  and  casino  workers  on  break,  and  as  the 
waitresses  move  from  table  to  table,  only  a  few  of 
the  diners  look  up  at  the  window,  glancing  incu- 
riously out  at  the  workmen  and  the  hole  in  the  sky 
before  returning  to  the  GrandSlam  breakfasts  in 
front  of  them.  Near  the  window,  a  large  black 
man  in  a  wide-brimmed  hat  and  a  flill-length  fur 
coat  is  sitting  with  three  women,  his  left  arm  laid 
out  over  the  red  vinyl  Denny's  banquette  as  he 
counts  out  his  money  on  top  of  the  check:  a  hard 
night's  work  deserves  its  reward.  As  the  workers  roll 
up  the  cover  in  the  alley,  the  crowd  drifts  off,  some 
home  to  bed  and  some  across  the  street  to  the  Mi- 
rage in  hopes  of  trading  in  their  vision  of  the  van- 
ishing tower  for  a  ain  of  luck  at  the  tables.  On  the 
site  below,  a  graceful  curve  of  masonry  fi-om  the  top 
of  the  tower  has  survived  the  fall  nearly  intact 
and  sits  atop  a  rounded  hill  of  neatly  fractured 
concrete  as  if  placed  there  by  design.  The  staircase 
is  laid  out  over  the  rubble  at  a  near-perfect  forty- 
five-degree  angle:  the  newspapers  will  note  to- 
morrow that  even  the  dust  remained  on-site. 
"Come  have  a  drink,"  offers  Doug,  a  compan- 


ionable arm  around  my  shoulder.  After  months . 
auctions  and  wrecking  balls,  and  after  a  singl 
vivid  instant  of  destruction,  one  last  part  of  tli 
Sands  still  stands:  the  Aqueduct,  a  horseshoi. 
shaped  building  decorated  in  mid-Sixties  Cal 
fomia  modem,  where  Sheldon  Adelson  has  his  i  > 
fices  and  where  Sinatra  used  to  stay  in  a  luxui 
suite  with  a  swimming  ptxil  and  curved-glass  dixn 
Tonight  the  third  floor  of  the  Aqueduct  is  hon 
to  Chuck  Wilton,  a  white-haired  seismologi 
who  tested  fallout  shelters  for  the  Federal  Hint 
gency  Management  Agency  in  the  1950s  and  li 
worked  with  Daddy  Jack  and  his  sons  for  year 
measuring  the  impact  of  their  blasts  on  the  grount 
He  pours  scotch  into  Styrofoam  cups  and  banc 
them  around,  then  pops  a  tape  into  the  VCR 

"Perfect.  Beautiful,"  Mark  says  as  he  watcht 
the  flashes  of  light  and  then,  much  faster  than 
seemed  the  first  time,  the  answering  roar  of  the  e> 
plosives  as  the  tower  ducks  under  the  stairca 
and  the  picture  in  Mark's  head  achieves  its  cor 
gruence  with  the  picture  onscreen.  "Let's  see  th; 
again,"  says  Doug.  TTie  brothers  were  so  busy  watcl 
ing  the  high  arched  windows  for  the  first  tremo 
of  motion  that  neither  of  them  really  saw  the  tov 
er  come  down.  He  stops  the  tape  and  rewind 
"Watch  the  front  of  the  hotel."  And  as  the  tow* 
falls,  you  can  see  hundreds  of  firefly  camera  flasl 
es  lighting  up  the  facade  of  the  Treasure  Island  cas 
no  across  the  street  from  the  Sands  in  spontaneoi 
tribute  to  the  brothers  and  their  work. 

As  the  tension  of  the  previous  days  and  hou 
drains  away,  the  brothers  sip  their  scotch  an 
the  conversation  wanders.  The  potbellied  e> 
plosives  handler  from  Vermont,  with  a  heav 
beard  and  quiet  good  manners,  will  be  invite 
back  to  work  with  the  family  again.  The  picku 
worker  from  a  previous  job  in  the  Southwest  wb 
wanted  to  be  part  of  the  crew  too  badly  and  ne^ 
er  shut  up,  will  not.  His  head  slumped  back  again 
the  varnished  veneer  of  the  television  cabine 
Doug  talks  about  the  great  game  of  golf  he  h; 
planned  for  tomorrow.  Mark  talks  about  the  plai 
to  blow  up  the  Hacienda  on  New  Year's  Ev 
Then  it's  on  to  the  Clifton  stack  in  Arizona,  tY 
power  station  in  Madras,  the  missile  pads  in  Bi 
larus,  and  other  used-up  branches  of  the  evoh 
tionary  process  whose  deeper  ends  remain  hidde 
from  our  eyes  but  whose  agents  the  Loizeaux  sun 
ly  are.  Three  weeks  from  now  the  rubble  th: 
was  the  Sands  will  be  gone,  and  the  illusion  of 
fresh  start  will  vanish,  too,  as  Sheldon  Adelson 
dream  of  a  Venice-in-the-desert  assumes  its  ii 
evitable  earthly  form.  Tonight,  however,  walkir 
through  the  parking  lot,  the  lights  of  the  Miraj 
shining  through  the  empty  place  in  the  sky  whe: 
the  Sands  once  stood,  it  seems  wrong  to  end  c 
a  sour  note.  The  dust  has  lifted,  a  fresh  breeze 
blowing  in  from  the  desert  mountains,  and,  for  tfl 
moment  at  least,  anything  is  possible. 
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OLD  SOLDIERS 

In  Spain,  the  International  Brigades 

join  ranks  one  last  time 

B}'  Tony  Hendra 


T, 


he  images  of  young  men  that  were  every- 
where in  Madrid  early  last  November — erected 
in  respectful  displays,  handed  out  with  somber 
programs — bore  that  inimitable  look  ordinary 
young  men  had  in  the  1930s:  the  stark,  black- 
and-white  boniness  against  backgrounds  of  flat 
sunlight.  Young,  hopeful,  often  happy  figures, 
never  on  tanks  or  armored  vehicles  or  with  any 
kind  of  advanced  weaponry — one  sees  that 
clearly  now — always  on  foot,  clutching  ancient 
rifles,  in  the  dirt  outside  a  dusty  pueblo  or 
against  a  shell-pocked  wall,  soccer-team  style, 
one  row  standing,  one  row  kneeling,  as  if  the 
game  were  already  won,  victory  theirs;  they 
and  what  they  fought  for,  seen  in  simple  black- 
and-white. 

The  hundreds  of  old  men  that  some  of  those 
young  men  lived  to  be  were  scattered  through- 
out the  huge  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Convencion  in 
midtown  Madrid,  and  as  1  moved  among  them 
I  felt  an  immediate  and  startling  kinship, 
though  I'd  never  met  any  of  them.  Most  spoke 
languages  1  don't  know,  and  many  subscribed 
to  political  beliefs  1  long  ago  ceased  to  share. 
Yet  they  were  dear  to  me.  I  applauded  their 
faint  air  of  victory.  1  was  deeply,  incomprehen- 
sibly, happy  for  them. 

Throughout  the  wet,  mournful  afternoon  the 
reason  for  this  almost  familial  feeling  eluded  me. 
Then,  talking  to  the  British  contingent — their 
gnarled,  working-class  faces  like  bas-relief  pil- 
grims on  a  late-Gothic  cathedral — 1  understood: 
these  men  were  the  comrades  of  my  dead  father. 
There  wasn't  one  among  these  370  old  soldiers 


with  whom  he  wouldn't  have  felt  utter  solidari- 
ty. He  would  have  known  exactly  why  they  did 
what  they  did,  on  a  level  so  profound  it  could 
never  be  adequately  expressed — these  men  and 
what  they  fought  for,  in  simple  black-and-white. 

They  found  out  soon  enough  that  there  was 
nothing  simple  about  the  Spanish  Civil  War — 
not  in  their  retreat,  not  in  their  defeat,  not  in 
their  homecoming.  For  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
the  mad,  Byronic,  utterly  decent  decision  they 
made  to  die,  if  necessary,  to  stop  fascism  would 
be  held  against  them.  They  were  hounded  into 
prisons  and  concentration  camps,  blacklisted, 
ostracized,  driven  to  poverty,  suicide,  and 
oblivion — often  in  the  name  of  the  very  princi- 
ples they'd  tried  to  defend.  The  only  ones  for 
whom  things  turned  out  to  be  simple  are  still 
lying  beneath  the  tawny  dust  of  Spain. 

My  father  didn't  fight  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  but  it  was  the  defining  war  of  his  life.  He 
referred  to  it  all  the  time,  and  with  a  passion  he 
never  evinced  for  the  Battle  of  Britain  and  the 
grim,  crepuscular  triumph  to  which  it  eventual- 
ly led.  A  fierce  and  lifelong  pacifist,  he  put 
aside  his  convictions  when  World  War  11  broke 
out.  He  signed  up  for  the  RAF  with  little  emo- 
tion; that  war  was  so  vast  and  complex,  he  said, 
the  motivations  of  even  the  good  guys  so  com- 
promised, that  he  never  had  much  feeling  for 
it.  "We  needed  a  fascist  to  beat  the  fascists,"  he 
once  told  me.  "Churchill  was  our  Hitler."  Of 
the  danger  and  privation  of  being  constantly 
under  bombardment,  he  said  with  a  shrug,  "It 
was  like  going  to  work  in  a  factory." 


Tony  Hendra' s  last  article  for  Harper's  Magazine,  "Man  and  Bull,"  appeared  in  the  November  J 996  issue. 
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Bur  three  years  earlier  his  pacifism  haJ  pre- 
vented him  from  fighting  tor  the  Repuhhcan 
cause  in  Spain.  That  was  a  clear  moral 
quandary  that  haunted  him  all  his  life.  When, 
in  the  early  Sixties,  I  hecame  infatuated  with 
the  country,  he  regarded  my  enthusiasm  as  a 
hetrayal.  Spain  was  then  still  firmly  in  the  fist 
of  Francisco  Franco,  El  Caudillo,  and  my  father 
was  appalled  that  1  could  travel  there  so  hlithe- 
ly  while  he,  hecause  oi  "principles"  that  per- 
haps masked  his  shame  or  anger  at 
himself,  could  never  go. 


A 


few  miles  southeast  of  Madrid,  several 
hundred  people,  eighteen  buses,  and  two  am- 
bulances are  gathered  along  one  overgrown 
bank  of  the  Jarama  River,  by  the  remains  of 

The  450  MEN  OF  THE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  BATTALION 

HAD  NO  MORE  FAMILIARITY  WITH  SPAIN,  ITS  TERRAIN, 

OR  ITS  PEOPLE  THAN  THE  AVERAGE  TOURIST 

the  Arganda  Bridge.  The  narrow,  iron  span — 
which  wouldn't  look  out  of  place  crossing 
some  backwoods  creek  in  rural  Pennsylvania — 
seems  too  insubstantial  to  have  been  a  vital 
link  in  the  survival  of  anything.  Two  modern 
trucks  couldn't  pass  on  it  at  once.  The  adja- 
cent cobbled  road  that  once  sustained  the 
Madrilefios'  ferocious  defense  oi  their  city  has 
been  obliterated  by  an  autovia.  All  that  re- 
mains are  two  stubby  spurs  a  few  yards  long  at 
each  end  of  the  span,  forlorn  beside  the  wide 
sweep  of  the  superhighway,  truncated,  irrele- 
vant, leading  nowhere. 

Milton  Wolff  climbs  a  reviewing  stand  over- 
looking the  Jarama.  He  is  eighty,  six  foot  two, 
with  a  voice  you  can  imagine  emerging  from  an- 
old-time  Brooklyn  cabbie  at  a  Dodgers  game.  It 
is  November  5,  1996,  the  second  day  of  trib- 
utes and  festivities  for  the  surviving  members 
of  the  International  Brigades,  the  40,000  vol- 
unteers from  more  than  fifty  countries  who 
came  to  Spain  in  1936  and  1937  to  make  the 
first  stand  against  fascism.  "Let  me  say  to  the 
men  and  women  who  fought  here,"  he  bellows, 
"it  is  ntit  Spain  that  owes  us  a  vote  of  gratitude. 
It  is  we  who  honor  and  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  Spanish  people  for  the  opportunity  tt)  resist 
fascism."  Old  hands  leave  walkers,  wheelchairs, 
the  arms  of  friends  and  lovers,  to  make  trem- 
bling fists  in  the  crisp  fall  air. 

In  the  middle  distance  across  the  busy  au- 
tovia, crumbly  bluffs  rise  several  hundred  feet 
from  the  plain,  a  long  rifle-shot  from  the 
bridge.  On  these  heights  fewer  than  sixty  years 
ago.  Franco's  troops  were  massed,  poised  to  cut 
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the  only  road  connecting  Republican  \\<ui 
to  Valencia  and  the  rest  of  Republican  Sj 
"No  pasardn!"  ("They  shall  not  pass")  liu 
ready  become  the  great  battle  cry  of  tlu- 
war  in  the  defense  of  Madrid;  Franco's  K';it 
alist  troops,  spearheaded  by  Moorish  ri.L;u  i 
and  the  Nazi  air  force's  Condor  Legion,  Jm 
pass  at  Jarama  either — in  large  part  bec;m 
the  extraordinary  tenacity  of  the  Intern, m 
Brigades.  The  600-man  British  Battalion 
the  brunt  of  the  initial  assault,  losing  t' 
thirds  of  its  men  and  almost  all  its  offuirs 
week  or  so  into  the  battle,  the  450  men  ot 
Abraham  Linct)ln  Battalion — many  of  t 
students,  all  with  only  the  most  rudimen 
training — were  brought  up  for  the  first  ti 
Within  days,  127  of  the  very  young,  very  gn 
Americans  lay  dead  beside  this  river. 

The  old  men  walk  out  along  the  briti 
It  bears  a  none-too-recent  coat  of  bill 
paint.  A  little  knot  of  Irish  folk  cente 
around  a  patriarchal  brigadista  nan 
Michael  O'Riordan  make  their  way  acr 
a  lone  fiddler  at  their  head.  They  sinj 
they  go.  O'Riordan's  eight-year-old  gra 
son  marches  solemnly  in  front  of  his  granc 
He  knows  the  lyrics. 

But  this  is  as  martial  as  things  get.  Mo: 
the  old  men  amble  forward  in  twos  and  thn 
ejuiet,  contemplative.  A  few  yards  from  the 
viewing  stand,  a  tiny,  eighty-five-year- 
Parisian  named  Emmanuel  Mink  has  strip] 
naked  to  the  waist.  He  is  babbling  in  Fren 
shivering  so  hard  in  the  sharp  breeze  that 
hardly  makes  sense.  He  points  at  the  grot 
and  then  to  a  deep  cleft,  a  scar,  in  the  loose 
skin  of  his  back.  "Here  on  this  very  spot"— 
grins — "I  was  shot  sixty  years  ago."  He's  sr 
ing  and  nodding,  as  happy  as  a  clam.  He  tu 
his  forearm  up  to  show  me  the  faint  blue 
merals  of  the  tattoo  he  got  for 
pains,  in  Auschwitz. 


T 


I 


Jie  127  American  kids  who  died  to  b 
this  place  had  been  in  Spain  for  only  a  f 
weeks.  They  had  no  more  familiarity  with 
country,  its  terrain,  or  its  people  than  the  av 
age  tourist.  "Armed  tourists,"  in  fact,  is  w 
Winston  Churchill  called  them.  Inspired 
the  dynamic  politics  of  the  Depression, 
flamed  by  the  atrocities  of  the  pious  Franc 
troops  (killing  the  wounded  in  their  hospi 
beds,  castrating  the  dead,  raping  and  mutil 
ing  wiimen),  they  had  defied  their  countt 
laws,  jumped  on  board  transatlantic  ships,  be 
smuggled  across  the  Pyrenees,  given  out 
date  weapons,  and  ori.lcred  to  fight  the  mi 
hardened  troops  in  Spain.  All  too  soon  tl 
were  heaps  of  meat  in  the  winter  rain.  Wl 
made  them  do  it.^ 


I 


"I  was  a  progressive — an  antifascist,"  says 
ick  Pappas,  a  genial  old  rogue  from  Los 
:\geles,  who  sounds  uncannily  like  Anthony 
jinn.  "So  1  was  never  liked  by  the  Commu- 
5ts.  I  had  opinions  of  my  own.  1  didn't  follow 
e  bible — The  Daily  Worker.  'The  Daily  Jerk- 
'  I  called  it."  Pappas  is  something  of  a  stand- 
t  among  the  old  warriors:  he  sports  a  wide- 
immed  leather  hat,  moves  of  his  own 
lition,  and  is  exuberantly  irreverent  about 
e  proceedings.  The  cascade  of  speechifying 
out  the  lofty  motives  of  the  brigadistas,  much 
it  Marxist,  doesn't  do  a  whole  lot  for  Pappas. 
ley,  it  was  a  period  in  the  United  States  when 
le  in  three  workers  was  out  of  work.  The 
inking  of  a  young  man  like  me  was,  'There's 
I  future  in  this  world.'  So  a  lot  of  people  said, 
:1  go  to  Spain  and  fight  against  fascism,  and 
;'ll  defeat  them  and  stay  there  and  make  it 
r  home.'"  As  for  the  youthful  idealism  that  is 
ing  sentimentalized  on  all  sides,  Pappas  says, 
'he  only  real,  sincere  idealism  comes  from  the 
ry  ignorant,  from  the  'willing  slaves.'  A  per- 
il of  intelligence  may  think  they  feel  idealism 
;t  only  until  it's  put  to  the  test."  Pappas 
med  the  right  to  talk  this  way — in  every  ma- 
r  engagement  the  Internationals  fought,  right 
'  to  the  bitter  defeat  at  the  Battle  of  the  Ebro 
the  summer  of  1938.  But  jarama  holds  partic- 
arly  dark  memories.  One  of  the  127  ghosts 
lo  haunt  the  narrow  bridge  was  his  kid  broth- 
Philip,  "twenty  years  old,  killed  in  the  first 
iek."  When  he  tells  me  this,  the  jovial  old 
y  suddenly  goes  dumb  with  grief.  His  big  Hel- 
lic  head  slumps  forward  as  if  he'd  been  shot 
the  heart. 

Milt  Wolff  didn't  need  to  come  to  Spain.  "1 
IS  working  in  the  garment  district,  doing  very 
t\\  financially.  But  how  could  you  say  no?" 
was  also  a  pacifist  who  "wasn't  going  to  kill 
lybody."  He  volunteered  to  be  a  medic,  hut  a 
mbination  of  inspiration — a  black  machine- 
n  commander  named  Walter  Garland — and 
staste — "there  was  an  American  doctor  who 
:tured  the  troops  on  'venereal  disease  as  a 
;apon  of  fascism'" — made  him  switch  to  a 
achine-gun  company.  He  fought  first  at 
iinete,  west  of  Madrid,  the  next  major  battle 
:er  Jarama  and  a  bloody  defeat  for  the  Repub- 
:ans.  He  quickly  discovered  one  advantage  of 
ing  a  machine  gunner:  "It  made  me  so  deaf  1 
uldn't  hear  all  the  big  political  speeches  [the 
3mmunists]  made."  Like  Pappas,  he  stuck  it 
it  through  every  horror  Franco  and  Republi- 
n  army  incompetence  threw  at  him  to  be- 
'me  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  admired 
hters  in  the  line.  Poet  Edwin  Rolfe  said  of 
m:  "He  was  intelligent,  egalitarian,  blunt  and 
arless."  The  Spanish  troops  called  him  El 
)bo — The  Wolf.  Within  a  year  the  ex-pacifist 


had  become  commander  of  the  Lincoln  Battal- 
ion. His  friend  Hemingway  thought  him  the 
best  it  ever  had.  He  was  twenty-two 


H» 


years  old. 


-anging  over  all  the  reverent  celebration  is 
the  inescapable  historical  fact  that  these  old  men 
fought  on  the  losing  side.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
they  fought  on  the  wrong  side  or  that  they  were 
defeated  by  the  winning  side.  If  anything — cer- 


tainly in  the  case  of  the  British  and  American 
combatants — they  were  defeated  as  much  by 
their  own  governments  hack  home  as  by  Franco. 
Britain,  France,  and  other  European  democracies 
scrupulously  observed  a  policy  of  noninterven- 
tion toward  Republican  Spain  but  blatantly  ig- 
nored the  intervention  of  the  fascist  powers  on 
behalf  of  Franco.  The  practical  result  was  that 
the  democracies  refused  to  sell  or  transport  arms 
to  the  Republican  government,  while  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Portugal  flooded  the  Nationalists  with 
state-of-the-art  weaponry.  Furthermore,  as  New 
York  Times  reporter  Herbert  Matthews  pointed 
out  in  his  book  on  the  conflict,  "business  and  fi- 
nancial interests  everywhere  saw  their  cause  best 
served  by  a  Franco  victory.  Powerful  lobbies  in 
Paris,  London,  and  Washington  operated  against 


LINCOLN-WASHINGTON 
BATTALION  MACHINE-GUN 
OFFICERS.  MILTON  WOLFF 
APPEARS  AT  UPPER  LEFT. 
STANDING  NEXT  TO  HIM  IS 
NICK  PAPPAS 


Jtograph  from  The  Aura  of  the  Cause:  A  Photo  Album  for  North  Arr\ericar\  Volumeen  m  the  Spanish  Civil  War  hy  C;iry  Nl-Isoii,  puhlished  hy  the- 
raham  Lincoln  Brigade  Archives,  distributed  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Press. 
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[the  Republicans].  Credits  extended  to  the  Fran- 
co regime  were  as  helpful  as  soldiers.  American 
oil  shipments  [to  it]  were  invaluable." 

The  Spanish  Civil  War  was  a  war  ot  many 
firsts.  It  was  the  first  time  a  real  stand  had  been 
taken  against  that  peculiarly  twentieth-century 
tc5rm  of  nationalism  that  married  atavistic  eth- 
nic passions  to  the  impersonal  efficiency  of 
technology.  It  was  the  first  time  many  tech- 
niques of  modern  warfare  were  employed  on  hu- 
man targets.  Italy  and  especially  Germany  were 
quite  t)pen  about  using  Spain  and  its  people  as  a 
proving  ground  for  new  weapons  and  their  fledg- 
ling air  forces — notably  in  Guernica  in  1937, 
the  first  time  in  history  that  civilians  were  sub- 
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jected  to  saturation  bombing  from  the  air.  And 
it  was  the  first  time  the  Westeni  powers  demon- 
strated that  they  could  tolerate  dictators — pro- 
vided they  didn't  become  too  ambitious — in  the 
larger  cause  of  combating  Communism. 

For  the  men  and  women  on  the  ground  who 
became  the  victims  of  this  larger  cause,  the  ba- 
sic issues  were  obvious.  The  unthinkable  atroc- 
ities committed  in  the  name  of  Communism 
must  be  separated  from  the  profound  appeal  of 
its  core  message:  people  have  a  right  to  be  free 
of  iippressive  power;  people  come  before  prop- 
erty. However  corruptible  in  practice,  the 
yearning  for  social  justice  can  fire  the  blood  as 
no  other  political  emotitin.  That's  why  young 
men  and  women,  Communist  or  not,  flocked  to 
the  cause.  That's  why  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
was  etched  so  deeply  into  the  consciousness  of 
those — like  my  father — who  felt  they  couldn't 
go.  For  the  first  time — perhaps  in  history  but 
certainly  for  this  generation — the  battle  lines 
between  the  power  of  people  and  the  power  of 


property  were  crystal  clear.  Which  in  turr 
why  everyone,  Spaniard  or  foreigner,  who  1 
lieved  in  the  power  of  people  was  doomed. 

Franco  was  the  kind  oi  general  who  liked 
command  his  troops  from  a  safe  distance.  Oi 
his  enemies  had  laid  down  their  arms,  he  ; 
much  braver.  Mass  executions,  or  limpii 
("cleansing"),  of  prisoners  and  political  i\ 
were  routine  during  the  war;  mass  executic 
oirojos  ("Reds")  multiplied  afterward.  So  hru 
was  his  suppression  of  Madrid  that  Mussolii 
foreign  minister  was  actually  shocked  by 
Franco  continued  to  wage  war  on  his  o 
people  for  four  more  years,  imprisoning  a  n 
lion  oi  them,  according  to  Gerald  Brena 
book  Spanish  Labyrinth,  and  exec 
ing  thousands  more.  Only  in  19 
when  it  became  clear  that  the  A 
was  losing  the  war,  did  Franco 
up,  no  doubt  concerned  that 
might  one  day  be  held  accountal: 
He  never  was.  With  the  A 
crushed,  the  United  States  a 
NATO  turned  their  attention 
the  larger  cause  of  containing  So 
et  Communism,  and  by  1953  t 
little  butcher  was  back  in  busin< 
with  five  American  air  bases  ans 
vast  American  naval  base  on  t 
Atlantic  coast. 

The  fate  of  the  Internation 
mirrored  that  of  the  Republica 
Disbanded  in  1938  in  a  vain 
tempt  to  "de-internationalize"  t 
war,  some  hrigadistas  found  th 
way  home,  and  a  few  had  success 
careers  (e.g.,  Marshal  Tito  of  ^ 
goslavia).  Many  fought  fascism 
World  War  11  but  were  distrusted  by  their  co 
manders.  Major  Milton  Wolff,  despite  his  ra 
and  long  combat  experience,  was  not  allow 
to  complete  officer  candidate  school.  But  m^ 
Internationals  had  a  more  summary  fate.  Fl 
ing  Spain,  they  were  trapped  in  France,  wh- 
they  were  herded  into  concentration  cam 
During  the  Nazi  occupation,  they  were  used 
slave  labor  or  simply  sent  to  the 
chambers. 


T 


he  evening  after  the  ceremony  at  u 
bridge,  I'm  standing  at  the  bar  of  an  eatery  m 
to  the  Hotel  Convencion  called  El  Parador 
Jamon  (The  Ham  Inn),  which  serves  evi 
cured-pork  product  known  to  the  Iberi 
peninsula.  Two  hrigadistas  speaking  a  Sla\'ic  1 
guage  hobble  in  on  canes  for  a  nightcap  and 
cupy  one  end  oi  the  bar.  At  the  other  end  i 
sixtyish,  barrel-bellied  beer  drinker  with  a  wh 
mustache  and  a  neat  dark  suit.  The  young  b 
tender  leans  over  and  asks  him  if  he  feels  s  * 


Ja 


1 
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idad  with  the  two  old  geezers.  Barrel-helly 

Inches  into  a  virulent  tirade  about  the  week's 
)ute:  Why  would  anyone  honor  this  foreign 
m?  Why  didn't  they  stay  home  and  kill 
ir  own  people?  The  organizers  are  trai- 
3  who  ought  to  have  their  throats  cut 
;  pigs.  The  brigadistas  sip  their  drinks, 
ivious.  The  bartender  and  the  other  pa- 
tio|ns  find  all  this  pretty  amusing.  Not  so 
patriot.  He's  purple  with  rage.  He's 
ving  his  drink,  swaying  down  the  bar  to- 
rd  his  adversaries.  The  bartender  gets  ner- 
is.  He  starts  shushing  the  guy.  He  doesn't 
ish.  "If  I  had  a  machine  gun,"  he  yells  at  the 
ladistas,  "I'd  go  over  the  hotel  right  now  and 
w  you  cocksuckers  down — cut  your  fucking 
:s  off.  That's  the  way  we  do  it  in  Spain,  ass- 
es, cut  your  fucking  nuts  off  and  throw  you 
a  ditch  .  .  ."  The  two  old  guys  finish  their 

1  riks  and  start  working  their  way  to  the  door. 

ibl  her  they're  really  cool  or  they're  really  hard 
learing.  They  pass  the  boozed-up  bozo  with- 
:  a  glance  and  disappear.  He  turns  back  to  his 
ak.  For  one  long,  embarrassed  moment,  The 
m  Inn  is  utterly  silent. 

[The  official  Spanish  line  on  the  civil  war  is 
it  its  wounds  have  healed,  that  it  has  passed 
o  passion-free  history.  The  conflict  is  taught 
Spanish  schools  in  the  blandest  fashion,  as  if 
lad  been  little  more  than  a  somewhat  disor- 
ly  transfer  of  power.  The  consensus  seems  to 
that  it  would  be  best  if  future  generations 
/er  again  subscribed  to  what  Gerald  Brenan 
ntified  as  the  conflict's  prime  cause:  "the 
)anish]  belief,  shared  by  almost  every  ele- 
nt  in  the  country,  in  violent  remedies." 
Dne  outcome  of  the  official  line  was  a  reso- 
ion  passed  in  1995  by  the  Congress  of 
puties  (the  lower  chamber  of  the  Spanish 
iament)  that  surviving  members  of  the  In- 
national  Brigades  be  offered  Spanish  citizen- 
p.  The  Republican  government  had  made 
s  pledge  to  the  brigades  when  they  were  dis- 
ided  in  1938 — a  uniquely  Spanish  gesture 
It  combined  arrogance  (Spanish  citizenship 
Dteferable  to  any  other),  practicality  (many 
gadistas,  for  example,  Germans,  Italians, 
item  European  Jews,  were  exiles  without  a 
intry),  and  poetry  (what  more  heartfelt  gift 
ild  the  Spanish  offer  than  roots  in  the  very 
these  men  and  women  had  crossed  oceans 
defend?)-  At  a  farewell  parade  in  November 
38,  Communist  leader  Dolores  Ibarruri,  La 
iionaria,  issued  her  own  invitation:  "When 
;  olive  tree  of  peace  blooms  again,"  she  cried 
to  the  departing  brigades,  "come 
back." 


i 


ecause  it  is  high  above  sea  level  and  dry, 
idrid  is  often  bathed  with  a  light  of  preter- 


natural brilliance.  The  day  after  the  ceremony 
at  the  bridge  is  one  of  those  days.  The  ancient 
faces  sparkle  as  they  converge  on  the  Palacio 

The  SPANISH  CIVIL  WAR  WAS  THE  FIRST  TIME 

THE  WEST  SHOWED  A  WILLINGNESS  TO  TOLERATE 

DICTATORS  IN  ORDER  TO  COMBAT  COMMUNISM 


del  Congreso.  This  morning  is  to  be  the  literal 
enactment  of  the  weeklong  Homenaje  a  Los 
Vokmtarios  de  la  Libertad  ("Homage  to  the 
Volunteers  of  Freedom"),  a  ceremony  in  which 
the  government  will  honor  them  and  accept 
them  as  Spaiiish.  This  is  what  drew  them  here. 
For  most  it  will  probably  be  their  last  reunion, 
their  last  breath  of  bright  Spanish  air,  their  last 
chance  to  tread  the  ground  they  fought  on. 
The  political  nit-picking  and  bureaucratic 
hand-wringing  are  irrelevant  now.  Finally,  after 
more  than  half  a  century  of  rejection  and  re- 
crimination, someone  is  thanking  them. 

Actually,  the  organizers  and  their  allies  in 
the  government  have  not  really  resolved  the 
questions  surrounding  the  offer  of  citizenship. 
(What,  for  example,  will  happen  to  those  from 
countries,  such  as  the  United  States,  that  do 
not  recognize  dual  citizenship?)  The  answer  is 
a  classic  instance  of  si-pero-no  ("yes-but-no"). 
The  brigadistas  are  to  receive  a  kind  of  hon- 
orary citizenship — a  certificate  that  entitles 
them  to  future  citizenship  should  they  choose 
to  exercise  the  option.  "A  peculiar  docu- 
ment," says  one  Homenaje  organizer,  a  distin- 
guished Spanish  gentleman  with  long  experi- 
ence in  the  vagaries  of  government.  "At  least 
they'll  get  a  bit  of  paper  with  colors."  Another 
problem  is  that  former  Prime  Minister  Felipe 
Gonzalez's  Socialists — who  passed  the  original 
resolution — lost  the  last  election  to  the  con- 
servative Partido  Popular,  which,  not  surpris- 
ingly, stresses  its  future  as  the  party  of  corpo- 
rate growth  while  playing  down  its  visceral 
links  to  the  fascist  past. 

Inside  the  Palacio  del  Congreso  the  narrow 
halls  of  power  are  in  chaos.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous crush  of  media.  After  a  wait  of  three 
hours,  a  brief  ceremony  has  just  been  held.  Jack 
Shafran,  a  youthful  brigadista  from  Westchester, 
is  unimpressed:  "We  were  herded  into  a  large 
anteroom.  It  had  great  murals.  The  vice-presi- 
dent gave  an  address  in  Spanish,  and  one  of 
the  brigadistas  replied.  Then  we  went  very  slow- 
ly into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  someone  said 
some  unintelligible  words,  and  we  were  all  told 
to  leave.  It  was  a  nonevent.  There  were  a 
bunch  of  deputies  who  had  their  pictures  tak- 
en. That  was  the  only  noteworthy  thing." 
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The  speakers,  as  well  as  those  photographed, 
are  all  Socialists,  The  forward-looking  PP  has 
halked:  all  hut  two  ot  the  150-odd  conservative 
deputies  ha\e  found  more  pressing  engage- 
ments, notahly  the  president  of  the  Congress, 
Federico  Trillo.  (Trillo,  a  fleshy-faced  politico 
with  the  judgmental  glare  of  an  ambitious  cler- 
ic, could  in  a  pinch  be  termed  the  Iberian 
Newt  Gingrich.)  His  absence,  on  the  slimmest 
of  pretexts,  incenses  the  Homenaje  organizers. 
The  next  day,  newspapers  across  the  pt)litical 
spectrum  will  express  varyirig  degrees  of  out- 
rage at  the  president's  discourtesy,  ignorance, 
and  lack  of  style;  one  will  accuse  him  of  being  a 
revanchist.  A  furious  coordinator  claims  that 
Trillo,  despite  his  excuses,  has  said  privately 
that  he  "would  not  receive  people  who  had 
killed  his  father's  friends."  When  I  try  to  get 
her  name  and  source  for  this  quote,  she  refuses 

Even  in  the  deep  twilight  of  their  lives,  these 

men's  eyes  twinkle  with  a  profound  disrespect  for 

authority,  an  untouchable  serenity 


and  becomes  quite  terrified,  blurting  out  that 
she  is  an  anarquista  and  that  her  father  was 
killed  by  Franco. 

Through  the  halls  the  aimless  crush  contin- 
ues. The  old  men  are  everywhere,  their  sparkle 
gone.  Some  are  trying  to  sit,  exhausted;  oth- 
ers— walkers  and  canes  superfluous — are  being 
carried  along  by  the  crowd.  None  appear  to  be 
holding  bits  of  paper  with  colors.  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  many  are  still  scattered  around 
its  steeply  raked  concentric  circles,  tottering 
along  rows  of  empty  seats  or  leaning  breathless- 
ly on  the  railings.  Oiie  elderly  British  woman 
has  lapsed  into  a  coma  and  is  being  attended  to 
by  two  medics.  (She  will  die  the  next  day  with- 
out regaining  consciousness.) 

Back  outside  in  the  dazzling  blue  air.  Jack 
Shafran  has  hooked  up  with  his  old  pal  Milt 
Wolff.  Wolff  grins  savagely:  "Goddamn  Re- 
publicans!" 

"It  was  a  bit  insulting,"  agrees  Shafran.  "I've 
always  beiit  over  backwards  to  be  nice  to  them." 

The  octogenarians  crash  off  in  search  of 
lunch,  the  slight  already  forgotten.  For  veterans 
of  a  dozen  real  and  political  wars,  the  collective 
tantrum  ot  Franco's  yuppie  heirs  is  very  small 
beer.  The  lyrigcidistas'  sense  of  honiir  is  too  deep 
to  be  tarred  by  such  posturing.  Long  ago  they 
embraced  the  battles  that  went  with  the  life- 
changing  decision  they'll  made.  The  sad  absur- 
dity of  \'icforious  old  soldiers  does  not  cling  to 
these  men.  Their  bearing  is  not  military.  Even 
in  the  (.leep  twilight  of  their  lives,  their  fading 
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eyes  twinkle  with  a  profound  disrespect  for 
thority.  A  woman  from  the  BBC  notices  t 
quite  a  few  have  come  with  considera 
yt)unger  female  companions,  few  of  them  wi 
These  men  are  of  a  different  temper  thaii  w 
we  think  of  as  veterans.  They  aren't 
spectable,  they  aren't  pillars  of  the  commun 
in  their  act  of  self-sacrifice  they  refused  to  c 
form,  to  buckle  in  the  face  of  the  century's  i 
enemy.  They  chose  to  go  to  war  and  never  gi, 
hero's  welcome.  It  seems  to  have  given  then 
untouchable  serenity.  Contemplating  ther 

like  sitting  beneath  ancient  tn 

They  are  not  defeated. 


M 


1 


_adrid's  Palacio  de  los  Deportes  ("Sp 

Palace")  is  a  short  wheelchair  run  from  the 

tel  Convencitin.  A  concert  has  been  arran 

in  honor  of  the  brigadistas — a  high  point  in 

week's  festivities,  and  throughout  the  P 

cit),  a  ubiquitous  neo-St^viet  poster  perf 

ly  typifies  the  earnestness  of  the  Homet 

organizers:  semi-representational,  it  sh 

an  old  man  with  a  heavily  lined  face 

heroic,  combative  pose.  He  is  mostly  b 

His  impossibly  muscular  right  arm  ends 

determined  fist.  His  left  hand  holds  a 

his  heart,  which  he  has  apparently  just  remo 

from  a  heart-shaped  hole  in  his  chest.  It' 

uncomfortable  tribute  to  men  in  their  eij 

ies — an  evocation  less  of  passionate  comr 

ment  than  of  open-heart  surgery. 

The  concert  threatens  to  be  just  as  well 
tentioned.  There  are  some  fairly  big  names 
the  long  hill — the  stalwart  headliner  P 
Ibaiiez,  a  hne  flamenco  singer  named  Can 
Linares,  a  very  serious  folkie  named  Jose  Ai 
nio  Labordeta,  and  Imanol,  a  Basque  singe 
whom  I've  never  heard  but  who  could  well 
long  to  a  Basque  branch  of  the  Celtic-m 
school.  It's  not  quite  as  heavy-duty  as 
Amnesty  International  benefit,  but  there 
definite  Neil  Young-Jackson  Browne-Sin' 
O'Connor  potential.  If  it  were  being  helu 
L.A.,  this  concert  would  be  called  Brig-Aid. 
The  Palacio  holds  12,000  people.  Ton  I 
there  will  be  about  370  brigadistas  and  peril 
half  again  as  many  friends  and  relatives.  So" 
the  week's  events  seem  to  have  drawn  as  1: 
public  interest  as  the  American  presider ) 
election,  which,  coincidentally,  will  be  dec  i 
tonight.  So  it's  a  surprise  to  round  the  co 
and  find  an  angry,  milling  crowd  ot  abo  i 
thousand  people  in  the  mini-plaza  outside  i 
Palacio,  held  back  from  its  glass  doors  by  b:c 
cades.  Young  men  are  jumping  the  barric:  I 
and  hammering  furiously  on  the  doors.  In 
the  ticket  takers  glare  at  them  with  that 
pressiiin  of  murderous  contempt  Spanish  p 
officials  love  to  assume.  The  theme  oflti 


It!  ming  already  seems  to  be  "No  [msardn." 
mThe  press  is  still  allowed  to  pass.  The  concert 
1  >  already  started  and  the  main  body  of  the 

dium  is  full.  As  1  climb  the  concrete  steps  to 

;  galleries,  I  can  hear  the  soaring  flamenco 
ti^ient  of  Carmeti  Linares.  Against  all  expecta- 
inins,  my  skin  begins  to  prickle  with  emotion. 
c(  I  push  through  the  packed 
tiJery,  this  sensation  bal- 

uns.  The  concert  can't  have 

;n  going  for  more  than  ten 

nutes,  but  the  place  is  on 

■.  The  passion  is  palpable,  a 

ivy  intoxicating  aroma  you 

ictically  taste  as  you  inhale. 

lares  is  singing  a  song  with 
;Ky  marginal  relevance  to  the 

)ceedings  (it's  about  the 

pe   and   two   lovers   and 

ether  a  kiss  is  a  sin),  but 

>  audience  is  oie-ing  every 

ged,  drawn-out  phrase  she 

s  from  her  soul,  as  if  it  were 

^ther  stake  to  drive  through 
ic  Caudillo's  heart.  Here  the 
iniversarial  aspect  of  the 

;nt  has  even  greater  imme- 
io\:cy  than  at  the  old  bridge. 

actly  sixty  years  ago,  Fran- 

s  Nazi  bombers  were  ham- 
nrxing  the  streets  and  parks 

d  buildings  outside — his 

n  capital,  which  he  had 

wed  to  destroy  rather  than 
i  ve  to  the  rojos.  On  the  ra- 
mi 5,   a   Republican   deputy 

med  Fernando  Valera  was 
geijiwing    the    battle    lines: 

lere  in  Madrid,"  he  said, 
mivo  incompatible  civiliza- 

ins  undertake  their  great 

uggle:  love  against  hate, 
iindce  against  war,  the  frater- 

L-y  of  Christ  against  the 

•anny  of  the  church.  .  .  . 

iidrid  is  fighting  for  Spain, 
humanity,  for  justice,  and  with  the  mantle 

its  blood  it  shelters  all  human  beings! 

idrid!  Madrid!"  The  Nationalist  forces  were 
eni  eady  massed  on  the  sprawling  campus  of  Uni- 

rsity  City  a  few  kilometers  to  the  northwest. 

1  November  9,  1936,  many  of  the  bald  and 

ly-haired  old  foreigners  down  in  the  front  six 

vs  fought  Franco's  soldiers  hand-to-hand  in 

idrid's  streets  and  labs  and  lecture  halls.  The 

/  before,  in  Herbert  Matthews's  words,  "[they 
ns  :aded]  with  revolutionary  songs  on  their  lips 

"ough  the  capital  to  the  front  lines,  where 

)st  of  them  died  in  the  next  ten  days."  Rut 

id  and  living  held  the  line. 
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Passion  and  fire  are  quotidian  commodities 
in  Spain,  routine  in  the  bullring  as  well  as  the 
bar,  or  for  that  matter  at  the  toUbooth,  but  the 
emotion  swirling  through  this  stadium  is  of  a 
special  intensity.  It  doesn't  spring  entirely  from 
the  past.  What's  burning  the  joint  up  isn't  nos- 
talgia or  regret.  The  brooding,  faintly  celebra- 
tory mood  at  the  bridge  has 
given  way  to  something  far 
more  inchoate  and  of  the  mo- 
ment: unfinished  business,  a 
call  to  future  battle.  It's  too 
dark  to  characterize  the  sever- 
al thousand  people  down  on 
the  floor,  but  the  occupants  of 
the  galleries,  many  thousand 
more,  are  overwhelmingly 
young — men  and  women  who 
look  to  be  in  their  twenties. 
They're  not  here  just  to  listen 
to  the  music,  for  they  applaud 
thunderously  every  reference 
to  a  sixty-year-old  war.  When 
Labordeta — a  dour,  unmoving 
little  figure — starts  into  his 
"Cancion  de  la  Libertad" 
("Song  of  Freedom"),  they  go 
nuts.  They  sing  along,  bounc- 
ing the  roof  of  the  stadium  on 
its  struts.  Beside  me  a  tall, 
skinny  kid  barely  out  of  his 
teens  has  pushed  his  way  to 
the  rail  to  sing.  He  has  a 
shock  of  curly,  black  hair  and 
a  mouthful  of  strong,  white 
teeth.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
Milton  Wolff  must  have 
looked  a  lot  like  him  sixty 
years  ago.  Suddenly  he  starts 
bellowing:  "Espafia!  Maiiana! 
Sera  Republicana!"  ("Tomor- 
row Spain  Will  Be  Republi- 
can!") The  cry  is  picked  up 
across  the  galleries,  then 
down  on  the  floor.  The  stadi- 
um rocks  with  its  message  of 
menace  and  yearning.  Thousands  of  young  fists 
pump  the  air.  Everywhere  people  are  weeping. 
Down  in  front,  the  sedate  rows  of  old  warriors 
are  literally  moved — white  handkerchiefs  dab- 
bing under  spectacles,  old  shoulders  shaking, 
faces  buried  in  wrinkled  hands.  I'm  having 
trouble  not  weeping  myself,  though  for  what 
I'm  not  quite  sure — perhaps  because  political 
pa.ssion  like  this  seems  irretrievably  lost  in  my 
life.  But  here  it's  impossible  not  to  be  swept 
away,  as  these  old  men  must  once  have  been, 
by  the  justness  of  this  cause  and  the  inevitabili- 
ty of  its  triumph.  If  there  were  something  to 
volunteer  for  tonight,  I'd  volunteer  for  it.  ■ 
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These  anth()li)tiios  arc  cmnpusesl  of  pieces  all  originally 
puhlishesl  m  tiie  pa^es  of  Hcirpcr's  Magazine. 


VOLUME  I,  VOICES  IN  BLACK  &  WHITE: 
WRITINGS  ON  RACE  IN  AMERICA. 

With  an  introduction  by  Henry  Louis  Gates,  jr.,  tins  Nokimc 
explores  a  century  of  racial  issues  in  America. 


VOLUME  II,  TURNING  TOWARD  HOME: 
REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FAMILY. 

Introduction  hy  regular  Harper's  contributor  Verlyn 

Klinkcnborg.  This  collection  focuses  on  family 

relationships.  Writers  included  are  David  Mamet, 

Donna  Tartt,  Richard  Ford,  and  more. 


VOLUME  III,  THE  Wc:)RLD  WAR  TWO  ERA: 
PERSPECTIVES  ON  ALL  FRONTS 

Introduced  by  Paul  Fu.ssell.  A  fascinating  snap  shot  of  America's 
reactions  and  observations  to  the  war  that  was  the  final  catalyst  for 
America  becoming  a  superpower.  Includes  the  famous  article 
"The  Decision  to  Use  the  Atomic  Romb"  by  Secretary  of  War 
Henry  L.  Stimson. 


VOLUME  IV,  THE  SIXTIES: 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  DECADE 

This  volume  reviews  that  momentous  era  of  upheaval  in 
America.  Introduction  by  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy.  This 
volume  contains  works  by  David  Halberstam,  Sara  Davidson, 
George  Plimpton,  and  Walker  Percy,  among  others,  on  topics 
as  diverse  as  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  in  Russia,  communes, 
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Karp,  a  regular  contributor  to  Harper's  Magazine,  died  in  1989  leaving  a  legacy  of 
insightful  and  critical  work  that  focused  on  American  political  and  social  issues. 
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ESSAYS  ON  OUR  ENDANGERED  REPUBLIC 

Preface  by  Lewis  H.  Lapham.  With  force  and  eloquence,  Karp 
scrutinizes  our  society.  Of  the  essay,  Liberty  Under  Siege.  George 
Scialabba  of  The  Nation  says,  "...  equal  to  anything  by  Bourne,  Orwell 
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LIBERTY  UNDER  SIEGE 

An  examination  of  American  politics.  "Against  the  .squalor  of  the 
Reagan  admuiistration,  Karp  rises  to  the  defense  of  the  hope  of  a 
democratic  republic." — Lapham.  ".  .  .  an  eighteenth-century 
letfersonian  stepping  otit  of  a  time  machine." — Gary 

Wills. 
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INDISPENSABLE  ENEMIES: 

THE  POLITICS  OF  MISRULE  IN  AMERICA 

An  unsparing  analysis  of  the  way  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  collude  to  stay  in  power.  Karp's  acute  insight  reveals  the  sorry 
state  ot  party  politics  in  America  today. 


Special  value,  all  three  volumes  for  $21,  more  than  45%  off  the  single  copy  price. 
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BIRD- WATCHING 
AS  A  BLOOD  SPORT 

On  the  redemptive  pain  of  loving  the  natural  world 
By  David  James  Duncan 


The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye :  if  there- 
3re  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body 
hall  be  full  of  light. /But  if  thine  eye 
e  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full 
:f  darkness . 

— Matthew  6:  22  &  23 

y^^ n  certain  nights 
i'hen  I  was  a  boy,  I  used 
o  lie   in  bed   in   the 
llark,  unable  to  sleep, 
lecause  of  eyes — star- 
ng,  glowing  eyes,  ar- 
ayed  in  a  sphere  all 
iround  me.  The  eyes 
eemed   to   be   alive, 
hough  they  were  not 
'isibly  attached  to  bod- 
es or  to  faces.  They  were 
lot,  so  to  speak,  attached 

0  emotions  either:  they  con 
/eyed  no  menace,  no  affec 
ion,  no  curiosity,  no  consterna- 
ion.  They  simply  watched  me  with 

1  vigilance  as  steady  and  beautiful  as 
he  shining  of  stars  at  night. 

Because  their  beauty  was  so  evi- 
lent,  the  eyes  would  not  have  trou- 
bled me  were  it  not  for  this:  I  could 

Javid  ]amcs  Duncan  is  the  author  of  two 
lovels,  The  Brothers  K  and  The  River 
iVhy,  and  a  collection  of  stories  and  nonfic- 
ion.  River  Teeth.  His  most  recent  article 
or  Harper's  Magazine  was  "A  Mickey  Man- 
le  Koan,"  published  in  the  September  J 992 
ssue. 
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not  escape  them.  They  had  the 
ability  to  go  on  staring  whether  my 
own  eyes  were  open  or  shut;  they 
could,  in  other  words,  move  with 
me  from  the  real  into  the  imaginary 
world.  I  was  in  awe  of  this  power. 
My  mother  and  father,  the  moon 
and  the  sun,  the  entire  world, 
would  vanish  when  I  closed  my 


eyes.  But  the  eyes  in  the  sphere 
would  not.  And  1  didn't  even  know 
whose  eyes  they  were!   1  wanted 
very  much  to  find  out. 

1  told  my  big  brother  about 
the  sphere  and  asked  if  he'd 
ever  seen  such  a  thing.  His 
reply  was  confident  but 
not  too  consoling:  he 
laughed  and  told  me  I'd 
flipped  my  lid.  1  tried 
my  mother.  She,  too, 
laughed.  "What  an 
imagination!"  she  said. 
1  let  her  know,  with  re- 
luctance, that  I  did  not 
consider  the  eyes  imagi- 
nary. "If  they're  not 
imaginary,"  she  said, 
laughing  nt^  longer,  "you 
should  ask  Jesus  to  make 
them  go  away." 
1  did  ask  Jesus.  But  the  eyes 
went  right  on  staring.  And  al- 
though I  spoke  of  them  no  more,  I 
was  glad  that  this  was  Christ's  re- 
sponse to  my  prayer.  The  sphere  of 
eyes  had  never  threatened  or  dam- 
aged me.  It  was  intense.  It  was  beau- 
tiful. Why  should  I  want  it  to  go 
away?  That  no  one  but  I  seemed  to 
see  such  things — this  was  a  worry. 
But  the  sphere's  sudden  appearance 
in  bedtime  darkness  felt  like  a  won- 
der out  of  some  old  myth  or  fairy 
tale,  and  1  wanted  my  life  to  feel  like 
that.  So,  much  as  I  wanted  to  know 
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more  about  the  eyes — who  they  he- 
longed  to,  what  they  wanted  of 
me — 1  quit  worrying  and  let  them 
blaze  away-  1  really  had  no  choice. 
And  in  ancient  tales  the  young 

heroes  are  patient.  1  tried 

to  be  the  same. 


I 


n  late  wmter,  when  1  was  ten,  1 
made  perhaps  my  first  conscious 
connection  between  the  mysteries 
ot  the  inner  lite  and  those  of  the 
outer  world.  It  happened  on  a  long 
hike  thrt)ugh  a  diiomed  suburban 
forest,  when  I  spiitteei  the  largest 
nest  I'd  ever  seen  in  the  top  of  a 
towering,  seemingly  unclimbable 
Cottonwood  tree.  Partly  to  dumb- 
found the  older  boys  1  was  with, 
partly  out  ot  incomprehensible 
yearning,  1  began  shinnying  up  the 
limbless  lower  trunk.  Ninety  or  so 
teet  later,  1  was  clinging  to  tiny 
branches  just  under  the  massive 
nest  and  two  magnificent  great 
horned  iwls  were  circling  the  tree- 
top  within  twenty  feet  ot  me.  Cir- 
cling and  staring — till  somewhere 
inside  1  felt  it:  the  sense  of  a  sphere. 
Vi^ilmit,  unreadable  eyes,  xvatchinfy. 
Me  at  the  center  .  .  . 

The  nest  was  so  wide  that  there 
was  no  way  to  climb,  or  even  to 
see,  up  into  it,  so  1  reached  into  it 
with  a  bare  hand.  1  learned  later 
that  had  it  contained  owlets  1 
woukl  have  been  attacked,  and  pos- 
sibly killed,  when  the  adults 
knocked  me  out  tif  my  precarious 
perch.  But  though  their  orbit  of  the 
tree  became  tighter  and  they  began 
to  let  out  quiet  cries,  the  owls  did 
not  attack:  as  luck  would  have  it, 
my  groping  hand  found  not  owlets 
but  two  large,  warm  eggs.  Again 
i)ut  ot  mixed  motives — bravado, 
yearning,  a  pagan  fantasy  to  possess 
my  own  magnificent  bin.1 — 1  stuck 
one  egg  in  my  coat  pocket,  then 
shinnied  hack  down  the  tree. 

The  boys  below  greeted  me  with 
e\'erything  a  conL|uering  hero  couki 
hope  for:  praise  for  my  climbing, 
awe  of  my  defiance  ot  the  adult 
owls,  envy  ot  my  prize.  "You  crazy 
asshole!"  one  of  them  kept  saying, 
in  a  way  that  made  clear  his  desire 
to  be  thought  the  same.  But  seeing 
the  mother  owl  return  to  the  nest, 
knowing  the  egg  beneath  her  was 
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now  destined  to  be  raised  alone,  the 
wt)rd  "crazy"  struck  me  as  too  kind.  1 
was  just  a  garden-variety  asshole.  I'd 
i-lone  something  stupid,  knew  it,  and 
knew  1  lacked  the  strength  and 
courage  to  climb  the  tree  again  and 
undo  what  I'd  done. 

1  tried  to  make  amends  in  a  more 
arcane  way:  leaving  my  friends  and 
their  embarrassing  praise,  I  trudged 
home  through  the  woods,  keeping  a 
warm  hand  around  the  egg  the  en- 
tire way,  then  fetched  a  shoehox,  a 
soft  towel,  and  a  lamp  with  a  flexi- 
ble neck,  wrapped  the  egg  in  the 
towel,  bent  the  lamp  over  it,  and  be- 
gan trying  to  convince  myself  that  I 
had  created  a  viable  nest. 

To  my  amazement,  the  egg  was 
convinced:  that  night  it  began  to 
hatch.  And  the  next  morning  my 
mother,  knowing  real  education 
when  she  saw  it,  let  me  stay  home 
from  school  to  watch.  It  was  a  sur- 
prisingly arduous  process.  From  first 
crack  to  full  emergence  took  twenty 
hours:  eggs,  to  judge  by  this  one,  are 
no  easier  to  escape  than  wombs. 
The  owlet  was  four  inches  long, 
naked  and  exhausted,  its  pink  flesh 
blurred  by  an  outlandish  aura  ot 
slush-colored  fuzz.  Its  eyes  were 
enormous  but  covered  with  bluish 
skin:  no  staring,  no  sense  of  the 
mysterious  sphere  this  time.  In  fact, 
I'd  never  seen  a  pair  of  eyes  look  less 
likely  to  open  or  to  see — for  I  was 
their  adoptive  mother. 

The  owlet  rested  briefly  after 
breaking  free,  then  commenced  a 
ceaseless,  open-heaked,  wobbly 
begging.  Panicked  by  the  convic- 
tion in  its  body  language,  I  tele- 
phoned the  zoo,  reached  its  bird 
keeper,  received  a  scolding  for  my 
nest  robbing  and  a  prediction  of 
doom,  but  still  proffered  the  tweez- 
ered egg  and  hamburger  and  eye- 
droppered  milk  that  the  keeper  rec- 
ommended. And  again,  to  my 
amazement,  the  owlet  responded.  It 
enjoyei.!  my  cooking,  it  suffered  my 
touch,  it  responded  to  my  mother- 
ing precisely  long  enough  to  make 
me  love  it.  Only  then  did  it  pro- 
ceed to  die.  Even  at  birth,  horned 
()vvls  are  tough:  it  took  a  full  day  tii 
stop  eating,  two  days  to  stop  beg- 
ging, another  halt  day  to  stop 
writhing  and  die. 


What  did  not  die — what  livdil 

me  even  now — are  the  circling,  te| 

lant  eyes  of  the  parent  cfli 


\ 
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if:,ikmt,  giuu'ing  e^^es,  arrayed  n 
sphere  cdl  around  me  .  .  .  Even  to  n  n 
tion  such  a  thing  puts  me — both  ■ 
storyteller  and  as  a  character  m  ; 
own  story — in  way  over  my  h 
Yet  if  deeper  truths  do  indeed  d 
in  depths,  there  would  seem  to  ho 
way  to  reach  them  without  somejii 
of  drowning.  m- 

There  I'd  lie,  then,  (once  in  anit 
predictable  while,  year  after  I  y 
hood  year,  surrounded  by  eyes.  I  < 
that  always  appeared  after  the  n  t 
was  dark,  the  house  quiet,  anil  I  a 
still,  yet  far  from  sleep.  They  did  t 
appear  by  opening;  they  si  ml 
eased  into  visibility  the  way  stard 
at  dusk.  They  never  blinked,  nK 
retreated,  never  glanced  to  eite 
side.  They  watched  me,  period.^ 
no  other  eyes  have  I  ever  felt; 
purely  perceived. 

In  appearance  they  were  distm  1 
nonhuman.  They  reminded  me  a  t 
tie  of  angels,  a  little  of  owls,  an 
little  of  wild  animals  whose  eyes  r 
suddenly  lit  by  the  headlight'C ' 
passing  cars.  They  varied  in  size- 
else  stared  at  me  from  varying  \  > 
tances.  They  varied  in  color  toi 
recall  shades  of  green,  yellow,  i 
ange,  all  ot  which  seemed  wrong  ' 
angels.  It  also  seemed  angelic;: 
wrong,  but  beautifully  so,  that  tbi 
colors  glowed.  Ilil 

Another  over-my-head  mysttlbt 
the  eyes  in  the  sphere  would  at 
themselves  not  just  in  front  of 
but  above,  below,  and  behind  i: 
What  1  mean  to  imply  is  a  physi- 
impixssibility.  The  sphere  oi  e 
was  visible  in  all  directions.  In  : 
thousandfold  presence  I  becam 
point  of  pure  perception  suspend 
inside  an  encompassing  globe.  F( 
long  time  I  drew  no  conclusi( 
from  this;  I  merely  basked  in  it.  / 
grew  older,  though,  I  realized  th; 
must  see  the  sphere  not  throi  I 
physical  eyes,  or  even  through 
mind's  eye,  but  through  an  eye  tl 
I  hadn't  been  aware  of  possessin; 
an  eye  that  could  see  in  all  dir 
tions  at  once. 

Nothing  else  on  earth  had  t 
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ed  me  to  see  in  this  way.  Nothing 
e  had  ever  watched  me  in  this 
y.  So  no  matter  how  many  times 
:  sphere  came,  I  felt  awestruck  hy 
arrivah  Awestruck  and  com- 
led,  no  matter  how  late  the  hour, 
stare  back.  But  to  be  surrounded 
i  stared  at  creates  an  air  of  huge 
oectation.  In  the  eyes'  presence, 
aething  enormously  good  or  bad 
ays  seemed  about  to  happen.  And 
pense  is  exhausting.  So  it  was  al- 
ys  1  who  lost  consciousness  and 
;  the  eyes  staring  at  no  one.  Until, 
3  winter  not  long  before  adoles- 
ice,  1  realized  that  for  weeks  now, 
perhaps  months,  the  vigilant 
lere  had  ceased  to  visit, 
.'ve  seen  nothing  like  the  sphere 
eyes  since  boyhood.  But  I've  de- 
ibed  my  recurring  vision  (or 
hosis)  for  a  reason:  1  have  con- 
ued  now  and  then  to  encounter 
ual  bird  eyes — like  those  of  the 
cling  great  horned  owls — that 
ve  suddenly  struck  me  as  living 
ugees  of  that  mysterious  child- 
od  sphere.  I've  even  begun, 
inks  to  these  ongoing  encounters, 
suspect  that  the  sphere,  though 
unseen,  might  in  some 
way  still  surround  me  . . . 

.n  1968,  just  days  after  receiving 

first  driver's  license,  I  am  driving 
ough  a  small  town  in  a  nighttime 
e  of  commuter  traffic  when  1  see, 
the  headlight  beams  of  the  car 
ead  of  me,  a  small  brown  ball 
ling  in  the  street.  The  car  does 
t  slow  as  it  drives  over  the  ball, 
eing  no  kids  at  the  curb,  1,  too, 
oose  not  to  slow.  Then  the  ball 
Is  out  from  under  the  car  in  front, 
in  my  own  headlights,  and  1 

that  it  is  not  a  ball  but  a  balled- 
screech  owl. 

It  is  uninjured  but  blown  off  its 
t.  And  having  failed  to  slow,  1 
w  have  no  choice  but  to  straddle 

It  stares  straight  into  my  head- 
hits,  eyes  glowing  as  1  take  aim — 
i  1  feel  myself  fall,  once  again,  in- 
a  watched  center,  feel  something 
ry  good  or  bad  about  to  happen. 
en  it  does.  Just  as  1  pass  over,  the 
I  catches  its  balance,  gathers  itself 

a  leap  mto  flight,  and  1  feel — in 
:  soles  of  my  feet,  in  my  legs,  and 

the  way  up  my  spine — the  fatal 
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An  allergy  sufferer's 
worst  nightmare. 


A  six-year-old  pillow  con 
hove  a  tenth  of  its  weight 
consist  of  old  skin,  mold, 
dust  mites,  and  dust  mite  dung. 

Your  mattress  can  easily  harbor 
two  million  thriving  little  critters. 
The  dust  mite  —  specifically  an 
allergen  in  its  droppings  —  is  a 
proven  cause  of  morning  head- 
aches, runny  nose,  itchy  skin  and 
puffy  eyes  among  sufferers  of 
asthma,  rhinitis,  related  respiratory 
problems  and  eczema.  Our 
slightest  movement  sends  their  dung 
airborne  to  be  inhaled  or  to  settle 
on  the  skin  —  often  triggering 
allergic  reactions. 

The  remedy?  Med  ibed™  anti- 
allergy  bedding  fitted  under  your 
regular  linens.  This  patented 
polymer  barrier  fabric  is  thin,  soft 


We  spend  about 

-eighf  hours  a  day  in  a 

bed  that  can  easily  harbor 

two  million  dust  mites. 


and  air-permeable  for 
Dust  mite  with  comfort,  yet  absolutely 

droppings  impenetrable  by  tiny  dust 

mites  (250  microns)  or  their  micro- 


scopic (two  microns)  fecal  allergen. 

Enjoy  a  comfortable  night's 
sleep  and  dramatic  relief  in  the 
morning  —  with  this  year-round 
allergy  fighter 

Medibed  "Anti-Allergy  Mattress  Barrier 

Single  (39"  x  75")    A4590    $50. 

Full  (54"x75")    A4591     $60. 

Queen        (60"  x  80")    A4592    $70. 
King  (78"x80")    A4593    $80. 

Col.  King     (73"  x  84")    A4594    $80. 
plus  $6.95  s+h.  Add  sales  tax  for  shipments 
to  CA  (7.25%)  and  TN  (8.25%). 

Medibed "  for  Pillows  (pair) 

A4595    $30.  Select  standard  or  king, 
plus  $4.95  s+h.  Add  sales  tax  for  shipments 
to  CA  (7.25%)  and  TN  (8.25%o). 
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Products  for  Healthy  Living" 


100%  RishFree 
GUARANTEE 

Money  Baci  Anytime 
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SelfCare  Catalog 

104  Cliallenger  Drive 

Portland,  TN  37148-1716 
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D  Pillow  (A4595):  size 
n  Send  me  a  free  catalog 
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Address 
Payment 


City  State  /Zip 

DVisa     DA/IC    dAMEX    DNOVUS    \J  Check      S„ 


.Total 


Credit  Card  Number 


Exp.  Date 


Authorization  Signature 

(        ) 


Daytime  Phone 


Order  24  liours  a  day! 

SOO-520-9924 

ext     720 


thud  o\  it^  ht'ikl  aizainst  the  Ixutom 
of  my  car.  I  see,  in  the  rearxiew  inir- 
mr,  the  epileptic  thrashing  anJ  the 
cU)iid  oi  teatliers,  see  the  next  car, 
tern,  run  it  o\er,  and  the  next  and 
the  next.  I  Jo  not  ,m>  hack.  1  already 
knew  that  1  can  revere  a  creature, 
mother  a  creanire,  want  nothinji  hut 
to  love  a  creature,  yet  still  kill  it.  1 
also  know  that  what  can't  be 
killed — what  will  remain  inside — is 
that  moment's  i^lowinij 
contact  with  its  eyes. 


H 


highway  101,  Tillamook  Coun- 
ty, Oregon.  Again  alone  in  a  car,  on 
the  bridge  over  Bea\'er  Creek,  1  turn 
toward  the  railing  and  see  a  solitary 
snipe  {Gallinagu  gallinago).  My  field 
guide  calls  the  snipe  "a  secretive  bird 
of  ...  ,  marshes,  and  sodden  fields." 
But  this  one  is  standing,  calm  and  in- 
congruous as  a  would-be  bus  passen- 
ger, right  on  the  bridge's  concrete 
sidewalk.  1  immediately  brake — 
having  learned  the  necessity  of  this 
from  the  brown  ball  years  before. 
But  as  1  pass  by  the  snipe  doesn't 
tly,  doesn't  even  flinch.  Knowing 
that  something  isn't  right,  1  pull 
over,  walk  back  to  the  bridge,  and 
creep  up  on  the  bird,  hoping  it 
won't  flush  out  in  front  ot  a  passing 
car.  It  watches  me.  1  mo\'e  in  close, 
cup  it  in  my  hands.  No  struggle. 
The  snipe  just  stares.  1  stand  it  in 
my  palm.  Free  to  fly,  the  bird  stays, 
a  child's  dream — the  wild  creature 
you  can  pet — come  true.  1  stare  at 
it.  It  stares  at  me.  Cars  come  and 
go.  The  bird  radiates  warmth.  My 
hand  returns  it.  The  sphere  closes 
arouiid  us.  It  is  the  peace  of  the 
sphere  itself,  1  believe,  that  keeps 
me  from  seeing  for  so  long  that  the 
entire  top  ot  the  bir^l's  skull  is 
gone. 

1  carry  the  snipe  un^ler  the 
briLlge,  sit  cross-legged  by  the  creek 
where  no  one  can  see  me,  and 
stand  it  again  in  my  palm.  1  then 
begin  trying  ti)  concoct  a  rite  that 
will  remove  the  treachery  from  a 
mercy  killing.  1  start  with  simple 
admiration:  the  camoutlage 
plumage,  sabre-shaped  tail  feathers, 
earth-probe  bill,  black  pearl  eyes.  1 
then  try  memory:  Fishing  .ilone  i>n 
till'  wide-open  estuaries,  1  have 
come  upon  many  a  (Hiilii'iagd  gaUi- 
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nac;o,  and  the  memoralile  enccuin- 
ters  ha\e  all  been  the  same.  Silent 
and  unseen,  from  \ery  high  in  the 
sky,  a  lone  snipe  driips  into  a  di\e, 
builds  up  great  speed,  and,  as  it 
nears  the  ground,  \eers.  This  veer- 
ing is  their  magic:  it  turns  the  tail 
feathers  into  drumsticks  and  the 
sky  into  a  taut  skin  that  explodes  in 
an  impossibly  loud  sound  known  as 
"winnowing."  A  nineteenth-centu- 
ry ornithologist  likened  the  snipe's 
winnowing  sounel  U)  "the  cantering 
ot  a  horse  .  .  .  over  a  hard  hollow 
road."  An  accurate  description,  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But  the  terror  of  these 
horses,  when  you're  alone  on  a 
misty  estuary,  is  that  you'\e  no  hint 
of  their  existence  rill  they're  sud- 
denly riding  down  on  you  cnit  ot 
empty  grayness. 

I  congratulate  my  snipe,  as  part  of 
our  death  rite,  tm  its  ability  to  terri- 
fy. 1  sing  to  it,  stroke  it,  beg  its  for- 
giveness. It  stands  in  my  palm,  pulse 
bubbling  in  the  hopeless  wound, 
watches  me  serenely,  lets  me  say  or 
do  as  1  please.  All  in  all,  though,  1 
feel  our  preparatory  rite  is  a  near  per- 
fect failure,  for  in  admiring  and 
stroking  and  singing  to  such  a  birel, 
love  begins.  It  is  love,  therefore,  that 
1  must  crush  with  a  rock,  and  love 
that  1  entomb,  still  warm,  in  a  little 
sttine  cairn.  It  is  love  whose  two 
black  pearls  join  my  growing  sphere. 
So  it  is  love  that  still  watches  me. 
Never  blinking.  Never 

T^  closing, 
here  is  a  passage  in  Plato  that 
won't  leave  me  in  peace.  "The  nat- 
ural property  ot  a  wing  is  to  raise 
that  which  is  heavy  and  carry  it 
aloft  to  the  region  wliere  the  goi^ls 
tlwell,"  Socrates  notes  in  the  Phac- 
drus.  Later,  he  says  that  "all  are  ea- 
ger to  reach  the  heights  .  .  .  [but  as 
most  souls]  travel  they  trample  and 
treaLJ  upon  one  another,  this  one 
stri\-ing  to  outstrip  that.  Thus  con- 
tusion ensues,  and  conflict  ani.1 
grie\'ous  sweat.  Whereupon,  .  .  . 
many  are  lamed,  and  many  have 
their  wings  all  broken,  and  tor  all 
their  toiling  they  are  balked,  e\'ery 
one,  ot  the  full  \'ision  ot  being,  and 
departing  therefrom,  they  feed  upon 
the  food  of  semblance." 

In  this  speech,  Socrates  takes  tor 


granted  two  things  I've  always  f 
but  have  never  heard  a  salar 
American  teacher  mention.  Oni 
the  idea  that  all  of  us  in  a  sense  "l 
with  our  eyes  but  that  what  we 
thanks  to  our  collective  trampl 
and  treading,  are  illusions:  "the  fc 
ot  semblance."  The  other  is  the  pc 
erful  link  between  spiritual  life  : 
bird  life.  The  natural  property  c 
wing  is  indeed  to  carry  that  whic 
heavy  aloft,  literally  and  spiritu; 
Ani.1  the  American  relationship  v\ 
the  wing  is  characterized  by 
shotguii,  the  drained  wetland,  . 
the  (oblivious  speeding  car. 

A  second  Platonic  passage  t 
haunts  me,  this  one  from 
Timacus ,  is  aii  account  of  the  or 
o{  vision.  'When  the  gods  put  tog( 
er  the  human  body,  Plato  wri 
they  placed  "in  the  vessel  of 
head, ...  a  face  in  which  they  ins 
ed  organs  to  minister  in  all  thing 
the  providence  of  the  soul . . .  An 
the  organs  they  first  contrived 
eyes  to  give  light  .  .  ."  Not  to  rec 
light:  to  give  it.  As  the  Timaeus 
it,  the  gods  made  "the  pure 
which  is  within  us  .  .  .  to  fj 
through  the  eyes  in  a  strearn  smc 
and  dense  . .  ."  When  the  outer  1 
of  day  meets  this  inner  light  t 
proceeds  frcim  us  and  the  two  li 
"coalesce"  upon  an  external  ob] 
the  result  is  "that  perception  w' 
we  call  sight." 

This  passage  resonates  beauti 
with  Christ's  "The  light  of  the  I 
is  the  eye."  And  with  Walt  W 
man's  "From  the  eyesight  proc 
another  eyesight  .  .  ."  And  Ru 
"Close  both  eyes/to  see  with 
other  eye."  And  Lao  Tzu's  "He 
having  used  the  outer-light  car 
turn  to  the  inner-light/ls  the 
preserved  from  all  harm."  Yet  we 
CLissed  no  such  theories  of  visio 
any  church,  school,  or  science  c 
1  ever  attended.  The  t)lder  1  get 
more  serious  this  omis' 
feels. 

was  raised,  like  most  pt)p;( '»M 
ence-aiid-Kodak-educated  An)  '"It 
cans,  to  believe  that  the  eye  uj  'te 
like  a  camera:  an  external  lightiJ  'K 
on  an  external  object,  glanced  ■'(. 
that  object,  enters  the  pupil  (iii 'in 
ture),  alights  upon  the  retina  (t'l  'irl 
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lelivered  hy  the  nerves  (mailed) 
the  brain  (darkroom),  processed 
tantly  (just  the  way  we  Ameri- 
is  like  it),  then  stored  in  the 
mory  (photo  album)  as  an  image 
apshot).  This  metaphor  works 
1  enough  as  a  mechanistic  de- 
ption  of  the  eyeball.  What  we 
iak  customers  tend  to  forget  is 
t  the  eye  is  only  the  instrument 
ight,  not  the  sense  of  it. 
f  we  focus  not  on  how  the  eye- 
1  works  but  on  how  we  experi- 
.e  our  sense  of  sight  in  action, 
camera  becomes  a  hopelessly 
pt  model.  We  all  live,  at  all 
es,  in  the  center  of  an  extremely 
aplex,  perfectly  visible  sphere. 
;re  is  at  all  times  a  visible  ceil- 
or  sky  above  us,  a  visible  floor 
ground  below,  and  an  almost  in- 
te  number  of  visible  objects  oc- 
ying  a  360-degree  surround, 
at  we  see  of  this  up,  down,  and 
ound  is,  almost  literally,  noth- 
Human  vision  is  as  remarkable 
what  it  screens  out,  or  simply 
s  to  see,  as  for  what  it  actually 
zeives.  Our  sight  zooms  in  con- 
itly  on  details,  blinding  us  to 
surround;  it  pans,  constantly, 
r  the  surround's  surface,  giving 
'the  view"  but  no  detail;  it  is 
^tracked,  constantly,  by  desire, 
gue,  daydreams,  moods,  fan- 
?s,  during  which  we  see  outward 
sets  yet  perceive  them  not  at 
This  is  hardly  the  performance 
Kodak  product.  If  our  eyes  were 
nded  to  be  cameras,  we  all  de- 
e  our  money  back. 
iuman  vision  in  action  reminds 
of  many  things  more  than  cam- 
.  A  fiberscope,  for  one.  The  var- 
5  forms  of  fiberscope  (arthro- 
De,  proctoscope,  etc.)  consist  of 
undle   of  transparent   fibers 
mgh  which  images  can  be  trans- 
ted,  enabling  surgeons  to  probe 
human  body,  focus  on  minus- 
:  bits  of  tissue,  enlarge  and  pro- 
these  bits  on  a  monitor,  and 
rate  on  this  "technologically  en- 
ced"  tissue  with  previously  im- 
lible  accuracy.  Vision,  as  I  expe- 
(,ijice    my    own,    is    a    similarly 
ract,  selective,  and  often  surgi- 
procedure — a  procedure  I  per- 
1  involuntarily  on  the  body  of 
world,  with  sometimes  joyous. 
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and  sometimes  deadly,  results. 

Another  analogy  between  vision 
and  fiber-optic  surgery:  any  fiber- 
optic surgical  device  does  not  mere- 
ly transmit  images  of  tissue;  it  also 
illuminates  tissue.  The  interior  of 
our  bodies  cannot  be  lit  from  out- 
side: what  a  surgeon  perceives 
through  an  arthroscope  is  therefore 
dependent  not  on  external  lights 
but  on  a  tiny  light  inside  the  device 
itself.  In  a  similar  way,  our  percep- 
tions of  the  world  depend  not  only 
on  exterior  lights  that  bounce 
"camera-style"  off  of  objects  and  in- 
to our  eyes  but  on  an  internal  light 
or  energy  that  proceeds  "arthro- 
scope-style"  from  within,  outward, 
illuminating  the  few  objects  we 
choose  to  perceive. 

If  this  sounds  too  wild  or  meta- 
physical to  describe  plain  day-to-day 
seeing,  it's  a  metaphysics  that  we  all 
practice  constantly,  in  perfectly 
mundane  ways.  While  writing  the 
preceding  paragraph,  for  instance,  1 
swiveled  my  eyes  from  the  page  to 
grab  a  blue  ceramic  coffee  cup  from  a 
shelf  directly  behind  me.  En  route  to 
and  from  this  cup  my  eyes  moved 
across  dozens  of  plainly  lit  objects. 
Yet  1  perceived  none  of  them.  By  re- 
tracing, slowly,  my  eyes'  route  to  the 
cup,  1  see  that  they  swept  across  a 
brass  banker's  lamp,  a  Japanese 
painting  of  Ebisu  playing  a  red  fish 
on  a  cane  pole,  a  photo  of  Meher 
Baha  feeding  a  monkey,  an  old  L.  C. 
Smith  &  Bros,  typewriter,  a  bunny- 
ears  cactus,  an  almost  life-size  figura- 
tive sculpture,  two  jars  full  of  pens 
and  pencils,  fifty  or  so  books,  and  a 
large  window.  Yet  1  saw  none  of  this. 
Something  in  me  sought  an  object  it 
knew  to  be  blue,  behind  me,  and  full 
of  hot  caffeine — sought  it  so  deci- 
sively that  1  turned  180  degrees, 
"filming"  all  the  way,  yet  made  an  es- 
sentially blind  turn. 

This  "seeing  blindness"  is  the 
great  contradiction  of  human  eye- 
sight. Why,  with  our  eyes  open, 
don't  we  simply  see  every  well-lit  ob- 
ject? "[Cjonfusion  ensues,  and  con- 
flict and  grievous  sweat."  For  we  are 
"balked  ...  of  the  full  vision  of  being" 
and  do  indeed  "feed  upon  the  food  of 
semblance."  Vision  is  a  form  of  re- 
ception. But  to  an  even  greater  ex- 
tent it  is  a  form  of  selection  and  pro- 


"Until  you've  read 

this  book,  you're  ill- 
equipped  to  think  about 
tlie  planet's  future. " 

—BILL  MCKIBBEN, 

author  of  The  End  of  Nature 


Wear  a  Piece  of  Baseball  History 

From  Baseball's  Negro  Leagues 

It's  been  50  years  since  the  color  barrier 
was  broken.  Up  until  that  time,  some  of 
the  greatest  men  ever  to  put  on  a  baseball 
uniform  roamed  the  diamonds  of  baseball's 
Negro  Leagues.  We  are  proud  to  have  been 
the  first  company  to  research  ar.d  offer 
uniform  reproductions  from  teams  such  as 
the  Kansas  City  Monarchs,  Homestead 
Grays,  and  New  York  Black  Yankees.  We 
are  equally  proud  to  still  be  the  only 
company  where  you  can  get  an  exact, 
handcrafted  replica  of  the  jerseys,  caps,  and 
jackets  worn  by  these  legendary  men.  Call 
or  write  for  our  64-page  Historic  Baseball 
Apparel  Catalog.  A  percentage  of  all  sales 
on  Negro  League  products  goes  to  the  Negro 
Leagues  Baseball  Museum  in  Kansas  City. 
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jection.  And  what  concerns  me, 
whar  scares  me  at  times,  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  my  selections  ani.1  pro- 
jections are  at  my  command. 

How  to  see  more?  How  to  see 
more  clearly'  Light  is  a  form  oi  ener- 
gy. Humaiis  possess  energy  and  to 
some  extent  control  its  ehhs  and 
flows.  Can  we  then  aspire  to  control 
our  inner  light.'  Can  we  direct  the 
eyes'  arthroscopic  procedures?  How 
sure  are  we,  lacking  such  direction, 
of  the  surgeon's  integrity,  or  even  of 
his  identity.'  We  know  so  little  of  in- 
ner light  sources,  speak  so  little  of 
them,  siiund  so  flaky  when  we  do, 
yet  our  seeing  illuminates  so  little  ot 
our  world!  1  want  \:o  know  how  to 
aim  my  inner  light,  how  to  clean  its 
lenses,  how  to  recharge  its  battery.  I 
want  access  to  the  control  panel,  to 
the  joystick,  or  at  least  to  the  bloody 
on/off  switch!  I  want  hours,  innocu- 
ous hours,  in  which  to  fool  with  my 
light  till  I  know  just  how  and  just 
when  to  aim  it,  and  how  far,  high, 
and  deep  it  can  shine.  Because  with- 
out such  control — without  a  reliable, 
directable  inner  light  source  —  I 
frighten  myself.  For  I  have  some- 
times looked  at  a  living  object,  even 
a  beloved  object,  and  have  seen  illu- 
sions, shadows,  nothing  at  all. 

And  still  I  have  performed 

the  surgery  . . . 
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am  haunted  by  a  grebe.  A  grebe 
encountered  and  arthroscopically 
operated  upon  by  my  own  two  eyes, 
in  the  mid-1980s,  at  the  height  of 
the  Reagan-Watt-Crowell-Bush- 
Luhan-Hode  11- Hatfield -Pack  wood 
rape  and  pillage  of  my  homeland, 
the  Oregon  Cascades  and  Coast 
Ranges;  height  of  the  destruction  of 
the  world  I  had  grown  up  in  and 
loved  and  given  my  writing  life  to; 
height  of  an  eight-year  spate  of  Pa- 
cific Northwest  deforestation  that 
outpaced  the  rate  in  Brazil;  height 
of  the  war  on  rivers,  birds,  wildlife, 
small  towns,  biological  diversity, 
tolerance,  mercy,  and  beauty; 
height  of  my  personal  rage;  the 
depth  of  my  despair;  height  of  my 
need  for  light. 

Far  from  aware  of  this  need,  I 
took  a  long  walk,  on  the  first  clear 
afternoon  following  a  tremendous 
November  .storm,  on  a  deserted  Pa- 
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cific  beach — a  beach  beautifully 
wed,  in  the  entire  360-degree  sur- 
round, to  my  mood.  The  storm  surf 
and  swell  were  enormous.  The  air 
was  a  constant,  crushing  roar.  Spin- 
drift was  everywhere.  So  were  sand 
dollars,  washed  up  by  the  storm  as  if 
even  the  ocean,  in  t*hat  self-ab- 
sorbed era,  were  liquidating  its  in- 
ventory in  the  name  of  quick  cur- 
rency. The  hills  to  the  east  were 
logged  bald.  The  sun,  as  it  sank, 
grew  enormous  and  red.  The  stumps 
and  my  skin  turned  the  same  angry 
orange.  My  shadow  grew  a  hundred 
feet  long,  fell  clear  to  the  high-tide 
line,  which  tii  my  half-cra:ed  King 
Learian  satisfaction  was  a  graveyard: 
storm-killed  murres,  oil-killed 
puffins,  carcasses  of  gulls  tangled  in 
washed-up  shreds  of  net,  the  carcass 
of  a  sea  lion  shot,  most  likely,  by  a 
fisherman  who  blamed  it  for  the 
salmon  no  longer  returning  from  a 
drift-netted,  trawler-raked  ocean  to 
rivers  mud-cht)keci  by  logging. 

As  a  lifelong  Oregon  coast  fisher- 
man, 1  had  a  few  beautiful  secrets.  I 
could,  right  up  until  that  autumn, 
still  sneak  into  one  stream  in  a  vir- 
gin cedar-  and  hemlock-lined 
canyon,  find  big,  wild  steelhead  and 
salmon  in  a  place  that  felt  primor- 
dial, and  have  them  all  to  myself. 
That  year,  however,  the  elk  from 
the  vast  surrounding  clearcuts — 
hundreds  of  cuts,  hence  hundreds  of 
elk — had  been  squeezed  from  their 
once  vast  range  into  that  last  intact 
canyon.  And  having  nowhere  else 
to  go  they  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
stream  every  day,  right  in  the  gravel 
tail-outs  where  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  spawn,  till  they  obliterat- 
ed the  redds,  pulverized  eggs  and 
alevin,  turned  my  secret  stream's 
banks  into  an  elk-made  quagmire 
reminiscent  of  the  worst  riparian 
cattle  damage  I'd  ever  seen — a  quag- 
mire that  sloughed  into  the  little 
river  with  every  rain,  suffocating  the 
salmon  fry  that  had  escaped  the 
countless  hooves. 

When  native  elk,  to  remain  alive, 
are  forced  to  wipe  out  native  salmon, 
it  is  time,  in  my  book,  to  get  sad.  I 
quit  fishing,  exercised  my  rights  as  a 
citizen,  and  wrote  "my"  Republican 
senators  the  usual  letters  of  distress. 
They  answered  with  more  loads  of 


three-  and  four-  and  five-hundr( 
year-old  logs  shipped  away  to  Japi' 
as  if  they  were  nosegays  the  senat 
had  grown  in  their  own  D.C.  flo\ 
boxes.  Meanwhile,  robbed  of  fo 
and    habitat    by    the    same    v; 
clearcuts,  the  black  bears  came  do 
out  of  my  home  forest,  moved  inti  '!•' 
marsh  near  town,  and  lived  by  ra 
ing  garbage  cans  and  dogfood  be "" 
at  night.  Since  this  posed  a  danger  ■> 
humans,   the   Fish  and  Wildl  o 
people  came  in  and  shot  them  ii 
six  in  a  week.  And  the  owl  that  u: » 
to  sing  to  me  mornings,  attracted 
the   lights   after   I'd   written 
night — the  owl  that  scared  me  wo 
than  winnowing  snipes,  actually,  I  i^ 
cause  it  happened  to  be  a  northt  i^i 
spotted,  which  has  an  insane  guff  ti 
of  a  morning  cry — was  now  a 
lence,  a  nonexistent  pawn,  a  ha 
cartoon  on  some  poor  dumb  logg(  s 
cap.  And  in  its  stead,  as  if  even  t  if 
Pentagon  grieved  its  passing,  wi 
built    a    forest-funded    graph 
bomber  whose  stealth  in  flight  was  w 
perfect  as  an  owl's. 

So  down  the  storm-smashed  bea  t\ 
1  strolled  that  bleak  November,  ki( 
ing  at  dead  birds  and  drowned  1 
ging  dreck,  wondering  what  reaso: 
still  had  to  be  grateful  to  live  on  t  ii 
"scetiic"  Oregon  coast,  wonderip 
what  possible  definition  of  "demc 
racy"  1  represented  through  my  fn 
dom  to  write,  without  persecution 
incarceration,  such  words  as 
Dear  Senator  Packwood, 
I  know  you've  got  huge  perso) 
problems,  but  please!  Our  home  heri 
dying,  the  only  home  we  have,  a 
we're  bound  by  a  political  system 
which  none  of  the  forces  killing  us  c  ai 
be  stopped  except  through  you. 
please  don't  get  mad,  don't  think  thi 
political  or  personal,  please  know  I 
(mly  begging  for  our  lives  when  I  : 
that  our  last  few  trees  are  still  fall 
aiid  our  mills  have  closed  and  c 
people  are  sad  and  broke  and  lied 
And  our  schools  are  in  ruins,  our  tot 
owl  dead ,  and  our  elk  jammed  in  a  l\\ 
jew  canyons,  pulverizing  our 
spawning  beds  with  hooves  they've 
other  place  to  set  down,  so  that    iit 
salmon  we  cherish,  salmon  our  wh 
Chain  of  Being  needs  to  remair-i  unb  i 
ken,  salmon  that  have  jorever  climlh 
these  rivers,  nailing  their  shining  boc 
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nely  beds  of  gravel  that  tiny  silver 
ring  may  live ,  they  no  longer  come . 
our  bears ,  old  honeypaws ,  the  joy 
■  tracks  alone  gave  our  children, 
,  too,  gone,  and  skinned,  their  bod- 
;o  human!  And  our  kids,  our  vote- 
[kids,  their  large  clear  e^ies  now 
iiting  at  stumps  and  at  slash  burns 
lat  sunlight  that  shouldn't  be  there, 
tiling  at  Game  Boys  and  TVs  and 
queer  ads,  squinting  at  anything 
\'.r  than  turning  open-eyed  to  win- 
;  and  seeing  places  so  ancient  and 
cently  loved,  huge  groves  and  holy 
on,  clouds  of  birds  and  dream-sized 
lals,  a  whole  green  world  so  utterly 
that  already  they  begin  to  believe 
khey  only  dreamed,  they  never  real- 
'.ew,  any  such  blessings  .  .  . 
Fhat  I  knew,  there  on  the  beach, 
that  I'd  be  writing  no  such  let- 
My  politics  had  become  raw 
3  for  mercy.  Prayers,  really.  And 
y  to  God,  thank  you,  not  to  men 
'Bob  Packwood. 

turned,  tired,  hack  to  the  dunes, 
iiy  car,  and  to  the  road  through 
blearcuts  to  a  cold  house  I'd  once 
t  with  joy  to  call  home.  But  just 
;of  the  first  dune — eyes  red  as 
red  as  the  fast-sinking  sun — sat 
[litary,  male  western  grebe. 
nd  1  was  back  in  the  mysterious 
re. 

he  grebe  was  sitting  in  a  curl  of 
weed  at  the  storm's  high-water 
c.  His  eyes,  in  the  evening  sun- 
were  fire.  In  the  center  of  each 
;,  a  black  point:  punctuation;  hot 
spinning  round  a  period.  A  still- 
,  deep  contact,  was  instanta- 
us.  A  life-and-death  contract 
npild  have  been,  too.  But — sick  of 
tans,  sick  of  my  own  impotence, 
with  the  knowledge  of  how 
(h  had  been  destroyed — 1  gazed 
It  the  grebe  through  my  sickness. 
t  its  body  was  beautiful  I  saw  as 
edy.  That  it  seemed  uninjured  1 
as  irony.  From  studying  wildlife- 
books  and  visiting  wildlite-care 
:ers,  from  firsthand  experience 
L  scaups  and  gulls  and  murres,  1 
V  that  seldom  do  humans  make  a 
srence  once  a  seabird  washes 
Te.  God  knew  what  brought  this 
to  this  beach — hidden  damage 
I  a  net,  spilled  oil,  hidden  disease, 
cness  from  lack  of  food  in  a  dying 
But  it  wouldn't  be  here  at  all,  1 


Antioch's  Master  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Creative  Writing  offers  specializations 
in  poetry,  fiction  and  creative  non-fiction. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  take 
your  writing  to  a  new  level  in  a  place  where 
the  world  comes  together  -  Los  Angeles. 
This  unique  program  offers  an  inclusive 
curriculum  developed  and  taught  by  a 
faculty  committed  to  the  broadest  expres- 
sion of  voices  in  our  society.  Applications 
are  now  being  aaepted  for  the  program's 
December  1997  residency. 
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13274  Fiji  Way,  Marina  del  Rey 
California  90292 


Award-winning  MFA  faculty  include:  Bernard  Cooper,  Kate  Haake, 
Eloise  Klein  Healy,  Peter  Levitt,  and  Helena  Maria  Viramontes.  Scheduled 
guest  artists  for  the  December  residency  include:  Diana  Abu-Jaber,  Judy  Baca, 
Robert  Creeley,  Mark  Doty,  Ron  Koertge,  Sandra  Tsing  Loh,  Doug  Messerii,  and 
Cherrie  Moraga. 

This  two-and-a-half  year  program  includes  two  10-day  residencies 
annually  and  intensive  faculty  mentoring  via  the  Internet  during  non- 
residency  periods.  Antioch  also  offers  a  BA  in  Liberal  Studies  with  a 
concentration  in  Creative  Writing.    Financial  aid  is  available  for  both  programs. 

For  more  information  call:  1.800.7ANTIOCH  or  310.578.1090 
e-mail:admissions@  antiochla.edu     website:http//www. antiochla.edu 
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Get  TV  reception  you  never  bad  before,  with  the  .. 

Antenna  Multiplier 

still  only  $2925* 

'■'But  read  this  ad  for  an  even  better  deal! 

You  won't  need  it  if  you  are  connected  to  a  cable  sys 
tern,  but  if  you  are  not  you  will  now  get  TV  reception 
that  you  could  never  enjoy  before.  Inside  its  plastic  hous- 
ing, the  Antenna  Mnltiplier'^''^  hides  a  small  technical  mir- 
acle— an  array  of  electronic  components  that  literally 
multiplies  the  reception  power  of  your  TV.  The  Antenna 
Multiplier''^  stabilizes  your  TV  picture,  eliminates  "ghosts" 
and  static,  and  brings  in  stations  that  were  until  now  only 
visible  as  flickers  and  annoying  shadows.  In  most  areas  you  will  be 
able  to  eliminate  any  outdoor  antenna  completely  (limited  by  atmos-  ■^lioitainvcimiioreaytion. 
pheric  or  geographic  constraints).  The  Multiplier^"  needs  no  outside  power — it  gets  its 
"juice"  right  through  your  TV  set.  You  place  the  Multiplier''"  on  the  television  set  itself,  lay 
it  on  a  nearby  table,  or  hang  it  on  the  wall.  And,  of  course,  you  can  bid  your  messy  and 
ineffective  rabbit  ears,  loop,  rod,  or  dish  antennas  good-bye.  Antenna  Multiplier^"  will  not 
just  enhance  your  TV  reception,  it  also  vastly  improves  AM/FM  radio  reception  and  brings 
in  new  stations  on  multiband  and  shortwave  receivers,  for  new  entertainment  altemati\es. 
We  are  the  exclusive  importers  of  the  Antenna  Multiplier'"  in  the  United  States  and  can 
therefore  bring  you  this  outstanding  TV  accessory  for  just  $29.93.  But  we  have  an  even  better 
deal:  Buy  two  for  $59.90,  and  ive'II  send  you  a  third  one,  with  our  compliments — absolute- 
ly FREE!  Unleash  the  full  power  of  your  television  with  Antenna  Multiplier'"  .  Order  it  today! 
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warranty.  We  do  not  refund  shipping  charges 
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our  Wholesale/Premium  Manager  at  (415)  543- 
6675  or  write  her  at  the  address  below. 
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tlnKi^ht,  if  it  u'crcn't  Uh>  Lite  alrccidy. 

Ycr,  in  perfect  contradiction  to 
this  pessimism,  1  telt  tear.  The 
iimlten  eyes,  the  lijrj's  \ery  heahh 
and  si:e,  intimidated  me.  Its  heak 
was  a  dag^'er.  When  I'd  mo\x>  close, 
its  neck  would  draw  the  dagger  hack, 
ready  to  stah.  To  capture  the  grehe 
I'd  have  to  take  ott  my  ciiaf  and 
smother  it.  The  hcach  was  cold;  the 
walk  hack  wt>uld  he  long.  Once  1  got 
it  in  my  car  it  might  fight  its  way 
free.  Once  1  got  it  home,  then  what' 

Light  is  a  iorm  of  energy  that 
flows  in  waves.  When  a  healthy 
wave  strikes  an  object,  we  .see  that 
object  in  what  we  call  its  "true  col- 
ors." When  a  lesser  wave  strikes  the 
same  object,  we  see  even  the  truest 
colors  as  shades  of  gray.  The  sun 
striking  that  November  beach  was 
brilliant.  The  grebe's  eyes  were  twt) 
brilliances.  The  world  was  doing  its 
part.  It  was  a  wave,  a  light  that 
failed  to  come  from  me,  that  al- 
lowed me  to  leave  that  beautiful 
bird  where  it  lay. 

A  premonition,  or  maybe  a  desire 
to  return  to  the  scene  of  the  crime, 
brought  me  to  the  same  beach  three 
days  later.  I  found  the  grebe  in  the 
same  curl  of  kelp,  very  recently  dead, 
its  body,  wings,  and  plumage  still  per- 
fect, its  bLirning  eyes  pluckei.!  out  by 
gulls.  This  was  bad  emuigh,  but 
months  later,  when  I  dredged  up  my 
sad  tale  for  a  bird-loving  friend,  he  hit 
the  ceiling.  When  a  grebe,  he  told 
me,  any  grebe,  is  washed  up  on  a 
beach  like  that,  all  it  needs  is  to  he  set 
hack  in  the  water.  Grebes  require  a 
runway  of  flat  water  to  take  off  flying, 
but  they  don't  need  to  fly  in  order  to 
live:  even  in  storm  surf  they  can  swim 
like  seals  and  hunt  like  little  sharks. 
The  grebe  I'd  found  was  a  fisherman, 
like  me.  Just  as  I  can't  walk  on  water, 
he  couldn't  walk  on  land.  "He  was  a 
hitchhiker,"  my  friend  told  me. 
"Needed  a  lift  of  a  hundred  yards  or 
so.  And  you  refused  to  pick  him  up." 

Years  passed,  storms  came  and 

went,  1  walked  mile  upon  penitent 

mile  on  those  same  beaches.  I  never 

saw  another  grebe.  I  only  added 

two  molten  eyes  to  my 

sphere. 


\ 


et  once  those  crimson  eyes 
ecame   part    of    me,    something 
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changed.  Perception,  that  grebe 
taught  me,  is  a  blood  sport.  Lite  itself 
sometimes  hangs  by  a  thread  made  of 
nothing  but  the  spirit  in  which  we 
see.  And  with  life  itself  at  stake,  1 
grew  suspicious  of  my  eyes'  many 
easy,  dark  conclusions.  Even  the 
most  warranted  pessimism  began  to 
feel  unwarranted.  1  began  to  sec  that 
hope,  however  feeble  its  apparent 
foundation,  bespeaks  allegiance  to 
every  unlikely  beauty  that  remains 
intact  on  earth.  And  with  this  in- 
ward change,  oiitward  things  began 
ti)  ch.inge,  too. 

I  lurrying  home  in  my  pickup,  late 
(as  usual)  from  a  fishing  trip,  1 
rounded  a  blind  curve  on  a  coastal 
byway,  noticed  a  scatter  of  loose 
gravel  t)n  the  asphalt  in  front  of  me, 
and  felt  an  impulse.  There  was  a 
steep,  logged-off  slope  above  this 
curve.  A  solitary  elk  could  have 
kicked  such  gravel  onto  the  road 
while  crossing.  I'm  a  hell-bent  driver 
when  I'm  late;  I  go  barreling  through 
mud  and  gravel,  even  dodge  fallen 
trees  without  thinking  twice.  But 
this  time,  though  1  saw  nothing,  I 
had  that  sudden  sense  of  something 
good  or  bad  impending,  slammed  on 
the  brakes,  and  as  my  truck  slowei.1 
from  fifty  to  thirty  to  ten  1  was 
amazed,  then  elated,  to  see  the  gra\'- 
el  turn  into  birds. 

Pine  siskins  —  a  whole  flock, 
parked  right  on  the  two-lane  asphalt. 
I  crept  my  bumper  up  next  tt)  them. 
They  didn't  fly.  Maybe  thirty  siskins, 
refusing  to  budge  from  the  road.  Re- 
minded me  ot  late-Sixties  college 
students.  I  got  (lut  of  my  truck, 
walked  up,  and  joined  them.  I  liked 
the  late  Sixties.  Such  easy  excite- 
ment! Now  1,  too,  could  be  killed  by 
the  next  vehicle  to  come  barreling 
round  the  curve! 

All  but  one  siskin  flew  as  1  sat 
down  next  to  them.  The  flock  then 
circled  hack  overhead,  chirping  ve- 
hemently, begging  the  flightless  bird 
til  join  them.  The  siskin  in  the  road, 
a  little  male,  had  been  nicked  by  a 
previous  car,  had  a  small  wound 
above  his  eye,  was  in  shock.  Were  it 
not  for  my  strange  impulse,  1  would 
ha\'e  massacred  an  entire  tlock  of 
a\'ian  altruists  as  they  hiKldled  in 
sympathy  around  a  helpless  comrade. 
Something  inside  me,  I  realized,  was 
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wildly  more  aware  of  things  tl 
am — two  imperceptible  poin 
molten  red,  perhaps.  1  took  t ''^ 
wounded  siskin  home,  kept  hi 
my  bird  ho\  overnight,  drove 
the  following  morning  back  t( 
cur\e  where  I'd  found  him,  an  sl&' 
leased  him  in  perfect  health.  I  \  Kllie 
happy  man.  xJf 

That  was  just  the  beginning, 
main  haunted  by  the  grebe,  bu 
been  a  wt)ndrous  haunting,  for 
the  accompanying  refusal  to  des 
a  new  energy  began  to  flow.  No 


m 
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pendably;  it's  something  to  pra>  i% 


not  something  to  be  smug  about 
1  began,  especially  when  drivin 
feel  a  simple  alertness  and  an  t 
sional  intuition:  thousands  of 
miles,  thousands  of  glimpsed  roac  Bra 
movements,  and  thousands  o{  Ip'.lu 
glimpsed  roadside  eyes  began  to 
in  concert  to  help  me  avoid  kil 
and  occasionally  even  to  save,  a 
animals  and  birds.  I  am  not  la 
claim  to  supernatural  skills.  1 
sometimes  kill  by  accident,  and 
intuitions  that  save  lives  are  air 
all  purchased,  like  so  many  men 

with  an  earlier  being' 

nocerit  blood. 
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JLJ^xactly  a  year  after  1  abando  ii 
the  grebe,  1  was  driving  home  di 
Oregoii  Coast  Highway  101  in  a 
rential  November  rain.  It  was  a  5 
day  night.  A  steady  line  of  week 
storin  watchers  was  returning  :es 
Pt)rtland  in  the  pitch  dark.  The  r 
looked  like  a  narrow  black  ri 
topped  by  two  endless  rows  of 
sanely  speeding  boats.  Because  of 
terrible  visibility,  1  was  watching 
road  lit  not  just  by  my  own  he 
lights  hut  by  those  of  the  pickuf 
front  of  me.  It  was  in  the  picki 
lights  that  I  happened  to  glimps 
brown  ball  rolling  along  the  stre: 
ing  road. 

I  hit  my  brakes  instantly,  cert  ,„ 
of  what  it  was.  I  was  also  certain,  lui! 
cause  it  was  rolliiig  when  I  glimp  \ 
it,  that  it  had  been  run  over  at  le 
once  already,  and  that  the  pickii 
wiHild  run  it  over  again.  There  \ 
rime,  before  the  truck  did  so,  fosrt 
one-syllable    prayer:    1    shoutcaF 
"Please!" — terrifying  my  two  pass<iir; 
gets.  But  as  I  braked  and  pulled  h; 
toward  the  highway's  right  should 
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)all  rolled  out,  unscathed,  in  the 
ip's  tailwind  and  tailwater,  then 
:ed  itself  on  the  road  as  1  shot 

thii  ilt  was  an  adult  pygmy  owl. 
xnew  by  its  ability  to  regain  its 
that  the  owl  was  not  hopelessly 
:ed.  But  it  was  too  disoriented  to 
)e  the  road.  And  in  my  rearview 
or,  approaching  at  fifty  or  so 
5  an  hour,  1  saw  its  doom  in  the 

Ml   of  at  least  ten  cars.  Though  I'd 

tor  fed  as  fast  as  1  could,  momentum 
;arried  me  perhaps  two  hundred 
past  the  owl.  1  pulled  on  the 
ing  brake  before  my  truck 
3ed  rolling,  jumped  out  without 
rd  to  my  stunned  companions, 

in  0  took  off  running. 

ne  approaching  line  of  head- 
s  was  maybe  two  hundred  yards 
'.  I  couldn't  see  the  tiny  owl  in 

toi  dark  and  distance.  Ten  cars  do- 
fifty,  me  on  foot  doing  maybe 
en,  a  living  bird  somewhere  in 
een.  1  didn't  do  the  math.  I  just 
And  how  right  it  felt,  no  matter 
:!  How  good  it  felt  to  tear  eyes- 

3I11  into  another  November  gale, 
ght  down  the  lane  in  which  a 
less  bird  huddled,  straight  into 
headlights  of  ten  city-bound 
— for  in  this  running  I'd  found  a 
ance  that  might  let  me  again 
t,  without  shame,  the  crimson 
of  a  grebe. 

/e  played  enough  ball  to  have  a 
1  sense  of  trajectories  and  dis- 
es.  I  knew,  the  instant  I  spot- 
the  fist-size  silhouette  in  the 
1  car's  high  beams,  that  my 
ds  would  never  reach  it  in 
s.  I  also  knew  that  the  lead 
i  driver  wouldn't  see  me  or  the 
owl  till  he  or  she  was  upon  us, 
so  wouldn't  slow  for  either  of 
.  still  couldn't  stop  running.  It 
I  felt  wonderful.  To  be  an 
2rican,  a  lifelong  motorist,  and 
rd  lover  is  to  carry  a  piano's 

eri  th  of  guilt  on  your  back.  I  was 
unning  my  piano, 
he  owl  had  been  staring,  stupe- 
at  the  approaching  cars.  When 
leard    my   pounding   feet,    it 

tei  i'eled  its  gaze  at  me.  Instant 
re.  Great  good  or  ill  impending, 
ard  cars  in  the  opposite  lane 
ing  up  behind  me  and  realized 
if  the  cars  in  my  lane  did  see 
they  might  be  frightened  into 
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swerving  into  a  head-on  crash.  I  was 
risking  lives  besides  my  own.  1  had 
succumbed  to  a  kind  of  madness.  Yet 
as  1  sprinted  toward  the  cars  1  had  an 
unaccountably  calm  vision  of  a  con- 
ceivable, beautiful  outcome. 

The  lead  car  saw  me  and  hit  its 
horn  just  as  1  reached  the  owl.  I 
swung  my  right  foot  in  the  gentlest 
possible  kick,  chipping  the  bird  like 
a  soccer  ball  toward  the  road's  shoul- 
der. 1  followed  the  bird  instantly,  not 
quite  needing  to  dive  as  the  lead  car 
shot  past,  outraged  horn  blaring.  All 
ten  cars  shot  past.  1  ignored  them, 
searching  the  rain  gusts  and  night 
air.  And  at  the  edge  of  the  many 
headlight  beams  1  suddenly  saw  my 
tiny  owl  in  uninjured,  earnest  flight, 
circling  straight  back  toivard  the  traffic- 
filled  highway . 

I  don't  know  what  my  body  did  in 
that  moment,  whether  my  heart 
stopped  or  my  eyes  sent  out  energy, 
whether  my  lips  and  lungs  actually 
uttered  the  "Please!"  When  your 
whole  being  yearns  for  one  simple 
thing,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  add 
the  words.  All  1  know  is  that  a  gust 
of  sideways  rain  blasted  my  owl,  its 
wings  twisted  in  response,  and  it  rose 
inches  over  the  crisscrossing  head- 
lights and  car  roofs,  crossed  both 
lanes,  left  the  highway,  and  van- 
ished, without  once  looking  back, 
into  the  forest  and  the 


T. 


night. 


he  eyes,  it  has  been  said,  are 
the  "windows  of  the  soul."  Since  the 
soul  is  not  a  literal  object  but  a  spiri- 
tual one,  eyes  cannot  be  the  soul's 
literal  windows.  But  they  are  open- 
ings into  and  out  of  living  human 
beings.  When  our  eyes  are  open, 
they  become  not  one  of  our  many 
walls  but  one  of  our  very  few  doors. 
The  mouth  is  another  such  door. 
Through  it  we  inhale  air  that  is  not 
ownable,  air  that  we  share  with 
every  being  on  earth.  And  out  of 
our  mouths  we  send  word.s — our  per- 
sonal reshaping  of  that  same  com- 
munal air. 

Seeing,  1  have  ciime  to  feel,  is 
the  very  same  kind  of  process. 
Through  our  eyes  we  inhale  light 
and  images  we  cannot  own — light 
and  images  shared  with  every  being 
on  earth.  And  out  of  our  eyes  we 


exhale  a  light  or  a  darkness  that  is 
the  spirit  in  which  we  perceive. 
This  visual  exhalation,  this  person- 
al energizing  and  aiming  of  percep- 
tion, is  the  eyes'  speech.  It  is  a  re- 
shaping of  light  as  surely  as  words 
are  a  reshaping  of  air.  I  therefore 
feel  responsible  for  my  vision.  My 
eye-speech  changes  the  world.  See- 
ing is  a  blood  sport. 

I'm  still  in  way  over  my  head.  1 
believe  that  this  is  my  Maker's  in- 
tention. I'm  in  so  far  over  my  head 
that  1  believe  I'll  need  wings  to  get 
out.  But  even  over  my  head  1  sense 
that  if  all  souls  are  one  and  the  eyes 
are  its  windows,  then  those  siskin, 
owl,  snipe,  and  grebe  eyes  must  all, 
in  a  realm  outside  of  time,  be  my 
very  own.  So  in  killing  or  saving 
those  eyes,  in  abandoning  or  loving 
them,  1  kill,  save,  abandon,  or  love 
what  is  outside  of  time — that  is, 
what  is  eternal — in  myself.  This  is 
Buddhist  platitude.  Christian  and 
Islamic  platitude.  Native  American 
platitude  too,  and  platitudes  don't 
make  very  good  literature.  But  they 
make  excellent  aids  to  memory. 
And  in  a  world  in  which  one's  liv- 
ing eyes  and  body  must  fly  into 
split-second  meetings  with  the  eyes 
and  bodies  of  others  on  wet  night 
roads,  storm-smashed  beaches,  in 
treetops  or  on  blind  curves,  one 
needs  all  the  aids  to  memory  one 
can  get. 

The  God  of  the  Bible  commences 
creation  with  an  exhalation  of  light 
from  spirit.  Shiva  is  said  to  be  capa- 
ble of  destroying  creation  by  simply 
opening  an  eye.  Through  a  life  spent 
looking,  or  refusing  to  look,  at  an 
endless  stream  of  other  creatures, 
I've  learned  that  by  merely  opening 
my  eyes,  I,  too,  take  part  in  the  cre- 
ation and  destruction  of  the  world. 
By  abandoning  a  grebe  that  entered 
my  sphere  of  vision,  I  closed  two 
beautiful  molten  windows  through 
which  I  might  have  gazed  upon  a  re- 
al salvation.  By  kicking  a  twice-run- 
over  owl  skyward,  1  opened  two 
wondrous  dark  windows  upon  the 
same.  One  of  the  terrors  of  being  hu- 
man, and  one  of  the  joys,  is  that  tor 
all  our  limitations  and  confusions  we 
have  been  given  power.  The  life  that 
terrifies  me  and  the  life  that  I  adore 
are  one  life.  ■ 
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BLACK  LETTERS 
ON  A  WHITE  VXGE 

In  a  new  compendium  of  African  American 

literature,  a  world  of  politics 

B}'  Vince  Passaro 

Amcing  the  hooks  discussed  in  this  essay: 

The  Norton  Anthology  of  African  American  Literature,  edited  hy  Henry  Louis  Gates  Jr. 

and  NeiUe  Y.  McKay.  W.  W.  Norton.  2,665  pages.  $49.95. 

Thirteen  Ways  of  Looking  at  a  Black  Man,  hy  Henry  Louis  Gates  Jr.  Random  House.  226  pages.  $22. 

Colored  People,  hy  Henry  Louis  Gates  Jr.  Vintage  paperhack.  216  pages.  $12. 
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o  understand  the  machinery  of 
contemporary  African  American 
cultural  studies,  one  might  look  at 
the  hack  cover  of  the  recent  Nortor\ 
Anthology  of  African  American  Litera- 
ture, edited  hy  Henry  Louis  Gates  Jr. 
and  Nellie  Y.  McKay.  Across  the 
top,  in  gold  type  dropping  out  of  a 
dark  green  hand,  stands  a  hlurh  from 
Cornel  West:  "A  classic  of  splendid 
proportions,"  he  announces,  leaving 
the  reader  to  wonder  whether  he  is 
referring  to  the  hook's  large  size  or  to 
its  contents.  What  only  specialized 
ohservers  will  know  is  that  Gates, 
the  more  prominent  and  influential 
of  the  volume's  two  editors,  is  Chair 
of  the  Afro-American  Studies  De- 
partment at  Harvard  University, 
where  West,  when  not  husy  writing 
content-free  hlurhs  for  Gates's 
hooks,  reports  to  him  as  one  of  the 
department's  hest-known  professors. 
The  world  of  African  American 
studies  is  a  small  one,  hut  over  the 
last  twenty  years  it  has  hecome  enor- 

Vince  Pasmro  is  a  contnhutinjy  editor  of  Har- 
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per's  Magazine.  His  last  reviexu,  "A  FL 
of  Scolds,"  appeared  in  the  January  1997 
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mously  influential  within  American 
universities  and,  more  recently,  in 
the  culture  at  large. 

Henry  Louis  Gates  Jr.  sits  atop 
that  world.  The  hJorton  Anthology  in 
the  first  month  of  its  puhlication  sold 
more  than  30,000  volumes,  making 
it  the  fastest-selling  anthology  in  the 
illustrious  history  of  Norton  literary 
texthooks.  Gates,  a  promotional  wiz- 
ard, can  he  at  least  partially  credited 
with  the  hook's  enormous  success. 
Glowing  reports  of  its  achievement 
appeared  in  such  forums  as  Frank 
Rich's  op-ed  column  in  the  New 
York  Times,  in  that  paper's  culture 
pages,  and  on  a  Charlie  Rose  show 
largely  dedicated  to  Gates  that  aired 
in  Fehruary.  On  other  fronts  in  the 
Gates  empire,  one  could  read  almost 
universally  favorahle  reviews  of  his 
recent  collection  of  essays  and  pro- 
files entitled  Thirteen  Ways  of  Look- 
ing at  a  Black  Man  and,  not  long  af- 
ter, similarly  positive  reviews  of  The 
Dictionary  of  Global  Culture,  co-edit- 
ed with  Kwame  Anthony  Appiah. 
And  although  he  was  not  one  of  the 
editors  of  The  Oxford  Compariion  to 
African  American  Literature ,  also 


puhlished  this  year,  Oxford  turm 

him   for   his   imprimatur   in 

form  of  a  foreword  to 
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.aving  one  s  name  on  four 
jor  hooks  in  a  couple  of  montl 
impressive  work.  Gates's  memo 
three  years  ago.  Colored  People, 
similarly  well-reviewed,  his  pi'  lal 
are  regularly  puhlished  in  The  I 
Yorker,  and  he  is  quoted  and  a 
upon  hy  journalists  in  most  sig 
cant  commentaries  about  bl 
America.  Gates  resides  now  in  a 
sition  almost  unimaginable  tl 
decades  ago,  when  he  was  a  yc 
intellectual  working  shrewdly  be 
rather  than  within  the  Black  z 
movement. 

To  attain  such  a  position  of 
thority  requires  several  well-de 
oped  skills.  Hard  work  certa 
helps:  Gates  has  written  six  booli 
his  own,  including  four  earlier,  v  8 
received  works  of  literary  and  cu 
al  criticism;  co-written  another  ^ 
West;  edited  not  only  The  Dictiojl: 
of  Global  Culture  and  The  No 


Anthology  but  the  collection  Rea  i,\ 


not 


k,  Reading  Feminist;  and  served  as 
•s  editor  for  such  monstrous  proj- 
as  the  complete  works  of  Zora 
de  Hurston,  the  forty-volume 
'mburg  Library  of  Nmeteenth-Cen- 
;  Black  Women  Writers,  and  the 
ty-volume  African- American 
nen  Writers  1910-1940.  hi  other 
is,  Gates  has  made  himself  the 
t  prolific  and  influential  main- 
am  scholar  in  the  most  popular 
lemic  subject  of  our  time, 
ior  the  most  part  this  is  a  fortunate 
:.g.  Gates  ranks  as  the  most  able 
er  and  critic  in  his  field,  and  one 
le  best  in  literary  academia.  He  is 
looth  prose  stylist  and  a  reliably 
Uigent  if  rarely  skeptical  critic, 
whose  strength  re- 
s  in  the  convincing 
ocacy  of  certain  lit- 
•y  figures,  move- 
its,  and  forms  rather 
ii  in  diagnosis  or  de- 
struction. Never- 
less,  maintaining 
position  of  chief 
.cesman  for  such  a  _* 

vily  institutional 
'ement  as  multicul- 
1  literary  studies  al- 
emands  a  continual, 
k-footed  dance  with 
tical  orthodoxy — an 
lodoxy  now  less  ob- 
isly  tilted  toward  a 
net  ruling  class  than 
noilnce  was,  yet  more 
n  riddled  with  in- 
lal  contradictions, 
es  thrives  in  these 
'  zones,  as  his  own 
ing  demonstrates. 
"I  Thirteen  Ways  of  Looking  at  a 
:k  Man,  a  collection  of  Gates's 
files  published  largely  in  The 
u  Yorker  over  the  last  few  years, 
may  see  the  personal  and  politi- 
passions  that  animate  him  and 
id  central  to  his  career  as  a  critic 
a  scholar.  The  title  of  the  col- 
ion — a  play  on  the  title  of  Wal- 
:  Stevens's  poem  "Thirteen  Ways 
-ooking  at  a  Blackbird" — cap- 
;s  Gates's  main  interests,  which 
e  evolved  over  the  last  ten  years 
;o  from  the  issue  of  authentic 
;k  expression  to  the  larger  ques- 
1  of  what  is  authentic  "black- 
;,"  especially  for  black  men.  The 
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problem  is  a  personal  one.  He  men- 
tions it  in  interviews,  in  Thirteen 
Ways,  in  Cohned  People,  and  else- 
where. Focusing  on  such  a  question 
puts  Gates  in  a  difficult  intellectual 
position,  for  it  posits,  and  then  bale- 
fully  argues  against,  the  assertion 
that  legitimate  and  authentic  cul- 
ture in  America  is  perceived  only  as 
white  culture.  Therefore,  the  black 
artist,  writer,  scholar,  or  politician 
cannot  define  himself  freely  but 
must  work  within  a  complex  role 
that  already  has  been  established  for 
him — that  of  the  outsider,  the  out- 
law, someone  heroically  disadvan- 
taged and  separate.  This  issue  of  an 
enforced  and  disempowering  identi- 


ty haunts  black  American  writers,  of 
course,  but  for  the  best  of  them  it 
remains  secondary.  Growing  up  iri 
more  hateful  times,  writers  such  as 
Ralph  Ellison,  Albert  Murray,  and 
James  Baldwin  forced  themselves 
beyond  the  constraints  of  white  cul- 
ture; they  understood  in  a  deeper 
sense  their  true  relation  to  it  (thus 
can  Murray  openly  admire  Thomas 
Mann  and  Ellison  can  praise 
William  Faulkner);  they  came  to 
value  their  own  worth  and  to  recog- 
nize the  highly  individual  and  essen- 
tially nonracial  difficulty  of  knowing 
their  own  souls.  No  one  has  yet  ana- 
lyzed in  any  extensive  way  why  a 
later  generation  of  black  American 


thinkers  and  artists  often  lacks  this 
essential  artistic  self-confidence. 
Gates  himself  touches  on  the  issue, 
especially  in  writing  about  Murray 
and  Baldwin,  but  ultimately  does 
not  meet  it  head  on.  To  begin  to  as- 
sess the  problem  would  be  to  impute 
a  failure,  to  condemn  certain  black 
writers  of  his  generation. 

And  condemn  he  does  not.  Only 
in  Gates's  "outing"  of  Anatole  Bro- 
yard,  a  writer  who  denied  his  black 
parentage  and  spent  his  life  passing  as 
white  (the  payoff  being  a  job  as  a  book 
critic  for  the  Tiynes),  does  one  sense  in 
Gates  a  hardness  of  sentiment  and  a 
streak  of  intellectual  disapproval.  In- 
terestingly enough,  the  Broyard  profile 
is  one  of  the  most  ab- 
sorbing and  elegantly 
written  pieces  in  Thir- 
teen Ways. 

The  essay  about  the 
great  critic  Albert  Mur- 
ray forms  the  book's 
most  striking  contrast 
between  black  writers 
and  critics  of  Gates's 
generation  and  those 
born  earlier.  Much  of 
Murray's  thinking  and 
writing  is  aimed  at  chal- 
lenging conventional 
assumptions.  He  is  sus- 
picious of  the  reaction 
to  such  lovable  black 
literary  figures  as  the  po- 
et Maya  Angelou  and 
even  asks  what  no  other 
prominent  commenta- 
tor, black  or  white,  has 
asked  about  Toni  Mor- 
rison's Nobel  Prize — whether  it  was 
not  "tainted  with  do-goodism."  Of 
course,  the  Nobel  Prizes  were  invented 
as  "do-goodism";  they  have  always 
been  "tainted,"  to  use  Murray's  word, 
with  politics,  and  the  politics  have  al- 
ways been  left-of-center.  Morrison's 
work  will  last,  I  suspect,  at  least  as  long 
as  Hemingway's  or  Steinbeck's.  On 
the  issue  of  Morrison,  Gates  politely 
puts  down  his  foot,  "agree[ing]  to  dis- 
agree" and  associating  himself  with  her 
in  the  ways  major  critics  traditionally 
have  endorsed  certain  writers  as  em- 
blems both  of  their  era  and  of  the  crit- 
ic's own  aesthetic  principles. 

In  Maya  Angelou,  however,  we 
have  something  else  altogether.  In 
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the  Murray  profile,  as  elsewhere  in 
these  essays,  when  simiethint;  nej^a- 
rive  is  to  he  said,  Ciates  lets  otlier 
people  Jo  the  talking  while  he 
stands  hy  iiiakini;  ni\  eonunent  ani.1 
ottering  no  i.letense.  Murray  ile- 
scrihes  Anuelou's  pertt)rmance  at 
Bill  Cdinton's  first  inaugural  as  a 
kind  of  traditional  hlack  entertain- 
ment, dazzling  the  v\hite  folks. 
Cjates  inchkles  the  accusatitm  hut 
lets  It  sit  there,  like  a  hurning  car  in 
an  t)therwise  empty  parking  lot.  In 
such  silent  moments,  one  realizes 
that  hlack  radicalism,  now  tenured, 
has  heen  utterly  marginalized,  its 
critical  discourse  so  deadened  that  a 
literary  figure  of  Gates's  intelligence 
and  stature  cannot  hring  himself  to 
say  anything  had  ahout,  or  leave  out 
ot  his  pantheon,  even  the  most 
mediocre  hlack  artists.  At  the  inau- 
gural. Bill  Clinton,  whose  signature 
on  welfare  "reform"  would  follow 
three  years  later,  used  Maya  An- 
gelou,  a  very  weak  piiet,  as  a  new, 
mediagenic  form  of  lawn  jockey,  and 
no  one  in  the  new  hlack-culture  or- 
thodoxy, as  far  as  I  know,  has  ut- 
tered a  word  o(  criticism  ahout  her 
willingness  to  play  the 


vjr 


part. 


Ii\-en  the  coniple.xity  of  Gates's 
role  within  the  black  intellectual 
ct)mmunity  and  his  relationship  with 
the  white  culture,  The  Norton  Anthol- 
ogy, as  he  initiated  it  eleven  years 
ago  and  as  it  appears  with  him  as  co- 
editor,  becomes  that  much  richer  an 
emblem  ot  the  multicultural-studies 
movement.  Gates  has  a  unifying  .sen- 
sibility in  a  held  that  is  fractious  hy 
(.lefinition.  His  aesthetic,  I  suspect, 
has  helped  lend  the  book  its  tone  of 
distant  and  established  authority, 
and  guided  its  effort  to  conceive  of 
African  American  literatLire  as  a  co- 
herent development  o\'er  the  last 
three  centuries.  But  it  has  also  meant 
the  inclusion  of  work  that  is  not  u|-) 
to  par  and  a  suffusit)n  of  editorial  sen- 
timentality and  weak  politics. 

Nonetheless,  the  anthology  is  an 
immensely  interesting  ,\n<\  \aliiable 
work.  It  will  change  the  teaching  of 
American  literature  in  the  class- 
room, s]-)otlighting  certain  works 
that,  because  they  were  once  ilitticult 
to  hnd,  only  occasionally  iiukle  their 
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way  onto  university  reading  lists. 

MoreoN'er,  the  volume  may  pro- 
vide the  happiest  marriage  ot 
chronology  with  theme  that  1  have 
seen  in  an  anthology.  The  book  is 
arranged  with  an  introductory  sec- 
tion, "The  Vernacular  Tradition," 
that  moves  across  all  major  periods 
and  concentrates  on  music  and  the 
spoken  word.  Six  main  sections  fol- 
U)vv,  each  informed  by  the  themati- 
cally  overarching  "Vernacular"  sec- 
tion: "The  Literature  of  Slavery  an^l 
Freedom:  1746-1865";  "Literature  of 
the  Reconstruction  and  the  New 
Negro  Renaissance,"  which  takes 
one  through  1919;  "Harlem  Renais- 
sance: 1919-1940";  "Realism,  Natu- 
ralism, Modernism:  1940-1960"; 
"The  Black  Arts  Movement:  1960- 
1970";  and  "Literature  Since  1970." 
Within  these  capacious  rooms  are 
stored  amazing  treasures:  the  fasci- 
nating early  slave  narratives,  for  ex- 
ample, and,  closely  related  to  them, 
what  can  he  described  as  didactic 
tracts  on  slavery,  which  are  extraor- 
dinary documents  insofar  as  they  de- 
tail the  very  mechanisms  of  repres- 
sion coiistructed  to  prevent  such 
writing.  A  reader  cannot  help  hut 
recognize  something  miraculous  in 
these  early  texts,  not  for  any  "defect 
overcome"  by  the  Africans  who  pro- 
duced them  but  for  the  lengths  to 
which  their  overseers  went  to  keep 
their  slaves  from  mastering  the  Eng- 
lish literary  arts.  Not  only  did  the 
government  of  a  given  populatitm  tit 
slaves  depend  on  this  repression;  the 
entire  underlying  presumption  of 
black  inferiority  was  threatened  as 
well,  a  tact  that  the  early  writers  un- 
mistakably recognized  and  exploited. 
Among  the  slave  narratives,  one  of 
the  first  and  most  direct,  Olaudah 
Ec|uiano's  "The  Interesting  Narrative 
of  the  Life  ot  Olaudah  Equiano,  or 
Cnista\'us  Vassa,  the  African,  Writ- 
ten by  Himself,"  is  fascinating  tor  its 
clarity  of  expression  and  its  self-con- 
fident goo(.l  humor.  Victor  Sejour's 
short  story,  "The  Mulatto,"  the  first 
known  work  of  hcfion  by  an  African 
American,  appears  here  in  the  first 
widely  a\'ailable  translation  from  the 
French,  and  it  is  a  small  masterpiece. 
Also  included  are  Harriet  Jacobs's 
"Incidents  in  the  Lite  ot  a  Slave 
Ciirl,"  Frances  Harper's  poems  and 


essays,  and  what  is  consider, 
the  first  African  America ii 
Harriet  E.  Wilson's  Our  Nig. 

Frederick  Douglass's  extnu  i.li 
Narrative  of  the  Life  is  reprmii 
full,  as  is  W.E.B.  Du  Bois's  .,|, 
seminal  later  work.  The  ^    k 
Black  Folk,  published  in  I" 
containing  the  prophetic  (an 
ly  beautiful)  lines:  "The  prol  K 
the  twentieth  century  is  the  i  i    I 
ot  the  color-line, — the  rebin. 
the  darker  to  the  lighter  r m 
men  in  Asia  and  Africa,  in  Am 
and  the  islands  of  the  sea."  L.nc. 
the  Harlem  Renaissance  seciio 
Jean  Toomer's  "Cane,"  a  bre  itl 
ing  Modernistic  prose  construct 
beautifully  and  powerfully  chargt 

Karintha  is  a  woman.  She  who  c; 
beauty,  perfect  as  dusk  when  the 
goes  down.  She  has  heen  mar 
many  times.  Old  men  remind  her 
a  few  years  hack  they  rode  her  he 
horse  upim  their  knees.  Karir 
smiles,  and  indulges  them  when 
in  the  mtxid  for  it.  She  has  conti 
tor  them.  Karintha  is  a  woman.  Yi 
men  run  stills  to  make  her  mo 
Young  men  go  to  the  big  cities  |^ 
run  on  the  road.  Young  men  go 
to  college.  They  all  want  to  brinf 
money.  ...  A  child  fell  out  of  "^ 
womb  onto  a  bed  of  pine-needl( 
the  forest.  Pine-needles  are  smi  s 
and  sweet.  Jit 

In  the  period  of  intense  literaP) 
perimentation  in  Europe  and 
United  States,  corresponding  rou 
to  the  second  generation  of  lib 
for  African  Americans,  black  wr 
were  in  a  position  of  unusual  free(  ' 
in  their  language  and  narrative  se  j^ 
bilities;  they  drew  on  the  cader 
idioms,  and  vocabularies  of  b  ^ 
black  and  white  America,  and  \|?;- 
less  hindered  by  the  traditional  f( 
that  often  bound  their  Europ 
coLinterparts.  By  the  early  twent  <* 
century,  African  American  wri 
v\'ere  not  only  able  but  eage 
"make  it  new,"  to  use  Ezra  Pou  fr, 
exhortation.  Especially  in  the  e 
tvsentieth  century  and  the  Hat 
Renaissance  period,  writers  sue 
Hurston  and  Claude  McKay 
TtK)mer,  among  many  others,  mc 
gracefully  into  a  powerful  forn  t 
Modernism,  echoing  the  aesth 
sentimeiit  of  one  ot  T.  S.  Eliot's  e 
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i  for  The  Waste  Land:  "He  Do  the 
e  in  Different  Voices."  Their  es- 
il  historical  experience,  that  of 
and  debasement,  is  the  Modern 
ic  experience.  The  anthology 
on  and  on,  more  than  2,600 
'  featuring  many,  many  fine  writ- 
ach  sharing  a  culture  and  a  lan- 

*'  ;  both  permanently  separated 
I  and  yet  passionately  defining 
thing,  often  discussed  but 
never  satisfactorily  cap- 
*       tured,  called  "America." 
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he  introduction  of  African 
ricans  to  the  United  States  con- 
.ed  in  most  cases  an  introduc- 
to  Christianity,  and  to  Ameri- 
Protestant  Christianity  in 
ular.  From  the  melange  of  bibli- 
arratives  made  available  in  that 
ion,  African  Americans  quickly 
opriated  for  their  own  special 
iises  the  central  Christian  narra- 
i{  prolonged  suffering,  isolation, 
sonment,  and  eventual  redemp- 
and  release.  Thus  did  Exodus,  as 
xample,  become  their  tale — 
ry,  escape,  trial,  justification, 
he  Vernacular  Tradition"  as  ar- 
ated  by  the  editors,*  with  its 
Ivhelmingly  Christian  atmos- 
:  ("Spirituals,"  "Sermons,"  even 
•s"),  stands  over  the  rest  of  the 
ne,  giving  meaning  not  only  to 
anguage  of  the  African  Ameri- 


volume,  it  must  be  noted,  gives  satis- 

jyj  IS  that  its  editors  seem  bent  on  taking 

Because  Norton  anthologies  are  mar- 

toward  freshman  survey  courses  and 

zhool  advanced-placement  classes,  the 

'"  es  often  suffer  from  an  unhappy  com- 

m  of  secondary -school-level  explana- 

and  sloppy  scholarship .  Under  the 

)el"  section ,  of  all  places ,  in  the  song 

i  by  Me , "  a  footnote  for  a  reference  to 

lease  by  God  of  Silas  and  Paul  from 

("Thou  who  rescued  Paul  and  Silas, 

by  me  .  .  .")  reads  in  its  entirety:  "In 

ew  Testament,  [Silas]  was  a  mission- 

ir  the  Apostles.  Paul  was  one  of  the 

'.  Apostles  chosen  by  Jesus."  Paul  is 

\  considered  an  Apostle.  But  he  is  not 

i)U(|  the  twelve  and  he  never  met  Jesus ,  so 

'.  part  of  this  descripti(m  is  wildly  inac- 

.  The  overall  wrongness  of  the  foot- 

uoonjures  for  the  reader  a  team  of 

>  of  clumsy  university  schcjlars,  credit- 

'  the  acknowledgments  page,  failing  ui 

n  the  story  of  imprisonment  and  its 

mce  for  a  people  enslaved,  instead  cre- 

.  ind  then  missing  a  howler  that  not  one 

anonymous  composers  they  /lonor 

^^  ever  have  thought  to  make. 


can  tradition  but  to  its  philosophical 
foundations  as  well.  The  "Sermons" 
section,  also  within  the  introductory 
"Vernacular  Tradition,"  moves  from 
early  verse  sermon  to  Malcolm  X. 
The  highlights  include  Martin 
Luther  King's  "I've  Been  to  the 
Mountaintop,"  which  1  have  always 
preferred  to  his  "I  Have  a  Dream" 
speech,  also  included  here,  because 
the  former  is  personal  and  an- 
guished, and  improvisationally  ex- 
plains the  meaning  of  King's  entire 
ministry: 

I  rememher  in  Birmingham,  Alaba- 
ma, when  we  were  in  that  majestic 
struggle  there  we  would  move  out  of 
the  16th  Street  Baptist  Church  day  af- 
ter day;  by  the  hundreds  we  would 
move  out.  And  Bull  Connor  would 
tell  them  to  send  the  dogs  forth  and 
they  did  come;  but  we  just  went  before 
the  dogs  singing,  "Ain't  gonna  let  no- 
body turn  me  round."  Bull  Connor 
next  would  say,  "Turn  the  fire  hoses 
on."  And  as  I  said  to  you  the  other 
night,  Bull  Connor  didn't  know  histo- 
ry, ble  knew  a  kind  of  physics  that 
somehow  didn't  relate  to  the  trans- 
physics  that  we  knew  about.  And  that 
was  the  fact  that  there  was  a  certain 
kind  of  fire  that  no  water  could  put 
out.  And  we  went  before  the  fire 
hoses;  we  had  known  water.  If  we  were 
Baptist  or  some  other  denomination, 
we  had  been  immersed.  If  we  were 
Methodist,  and  some  others,  we  had 
been  sprinkled,  but  we  knew  water. 

Unfortunately,  though,  there  is  an 
introduction  to  the  section. 

The  African  American  sermon  is  a 
complex  oratorical  form  with  signifi- 
cant differences  from  religion  to  reli- 
gion, denomination  to  denomination, 
region  to  region,  and  era  to  era.  Ser- 
mons heard  in  a  northern  Nation  of 
Islam  mosque  differ  significantly  from 
those  heard  in  a  down-home  South- 
ern Baptist  church.  Those  flattening 
out  all  of  these  differences  to  expound 
on  the  black  sermon  deny  this  puichri- 
tudinous  variety  and  do  a  serious  in- 
justice to  history  and  its  unfurling. 

Hyperbole  and  jargon  rule  the  day. 
Repeatedly,  and  nowhere  mt)re  than 
in  the  "Sermons"  section,  is  the 
theme  of  "the  vernacular  tradition" 
ahu,sed  in  service  of  a  favorite  social 
theory  of  contemporary  academics:  a 
denial  of  the  efficacy  of  actual  indi- 
vidual authorship  and  a  new  defini- 
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'  Friendly,  hxpi-ricnicd  trjiniTs 
'  Joh>  ,'\v,iilabli'  In  Many  (  nunlrii's 
'  I  ili'limc  I'lanminl  AssiMami- 
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tinn  of  literature  as  a  form  ot  cultural 
prcKluction,  the  result  ot  "call  and  re- 
sponse" between  speaker  an(.l  listener, 
the  expression  ot  whole  coinnuinities. 
1,  for  one,  have  always  preferred  the 
late  Harold  Brodkey's  definition  ot 
literature,  pure  and  explicit  in  its 
hegemonic  tendencies:  "1 
speak,  you  listen." 


F 

A  on 


ortunately  we  ha\e  the  writers 
thenisel\es.  The  nmeteenth-century 
poetry  ani.1  commentary  by  black 
women  woukl  make  a  fascinating  vol- 
ume ot  its  own  (or  forty  volumes,  as 
noted  above);  the  early  slave  narra- 
tives and  slave  poetry  are  composed 
oi  a  language  that  feels  immediate 
and,  in  the  way  that  only  Southern 
American  writing  can  be,  both  ele- 
gant and  colloquial  in  (.lescribing  a 
circumstantial  horror,  often  taking  a 
surprisingly  long  historical  view.  Also 
to  be  visited  in  this  volume  are  the 
incomparable  greats  ot  black  litera- 
ture in  this  century,  including  Du 
Bois,  Langston  Hughes,  Ellison, 
Richard  Wright,  Hurston,  Baldwin, 
Murray,  Chester  Himes  (tlmugh  not 
enough  ot  him),  and  Gwendolyn 
Brooks.  Among  cttntemporary  au- 
thors, there  are  arrayed  some  oi  the 
best  American  writers  working  today, 
including  John  Edgar  Wideman,  Ja- 
maica Kincaid,  James  Alan  McPher- 
son,  and  Walter  Mosley. 

But  perhaps  most  astonishing  are 
the  folktales,  which  constitute  the 
single  most  entertaining  and  splen- 
did portitin  ot  the  anthology.  I  am  a 
particLilar  tan  ot  "Deer  Hunting 
Story": 

Ydii  know  Ole  Massa  took  a  nit^ger 
JctT  hiinrin'  anJ  postei.1  him  in  ills 
place  and  tokl  him,  says:  "Now  you 
wait  right  here  and  keep  yo'  gun  re- 
formed and  ready.  Ah'm  goin'  Vouiul 
de  hill  and  skeer  up  de  deer  and  head 
iiim  dis  way.  When  he  come  past,  you 
slioot." 

L^e  nii^yer  says:  "Yessuh,  Ah  sho' 
will,  Massa." 

He  set  there  and  \\.iiu-i.l  u  i^l  de  ^iin 
.ill  cocked  ;ind  ,itter  a  while  de  deer 
come  tearin'  past  him.  ide  dkln't  make 
a  mo\e  to  slu)ot  tie  deev  so  he  went  on 
'liout  his  hiismess.  .After  while  de 
white  man  come  on  'ronivl  tie  hill  and 
;ist  de  nigger:  "I'lid  you  kill  ile  deer?" 

De  nisger  s.iys:  "Ah  ain't  seen  no 
deer  pass  here  yet." 
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Massa  says:  "Yes,  you  did.  You 
couldn't  help  hut  see  him.  He  come 
right  dis  way." 

Nigger  says:  "Well  .Ah  sho'  ain't 
seen  none.  .All  .Ah  seen  was  a  white 
man  come  aloni;  here  wid  a  pack  ot 
ch;iirs  on  his  head  :ind  .Ah  tipped  my 
hat  to  him  .m^l  w.uted  tor  vie  (.leer." 

This  comes  from  Zora  Neale 
Hurston's  collection  ot  folktales 
heard,  collected,  and  remembered, 
Mu/es  and  Men.  Unfortunately,  in  a 
fit  of  caution,  perhaps  nece.s.sary  giv- 
en the  passionately  un-ironic  audi- 
ence that  has  created  such  a  large 
market  tiir  this  book,  the  editors  add 
a  footnote:  "Note  the  deliberate 
spoofing  of  the  white  'Massa'  by  the 
ostensibly  respectful  'nigger.'"  It 
there  is  a  vernacular  tradition  in 
African  American  liter;uure,  there  is 
an  eejiKilly  significant  tradition  of 
multilayered  irony,  and  these 
tweedy,  altogether  Caucasian  editor- 
ial moments  do  their  best 
to  undermine  it. 

A^ike  every  Norton  anthology, 
the  present  vohmie  also  houses  a 
whole  family  ot  culttiral  ani.1  political 
assumptions  that  the  genre  cannot 
acknowlecige.  C'onvention  dictates 
that  one  must  call  this  an  "Antholo- 
gy ot  Literature,"  but  literature  as  de- 
fined by  most  readers  outside  the 
university  makes  up  only  a  portion  ot 
its  entries.  Documents  ot  exclusively 
historical  interest  take  up  what 
seems  an  unprecedented  share  of  the 
cabin  space,  an^l  tor  reasons  that  are 
ob\ious  but  not  always  compelling, 
more  pages  here  are  devoted  to  song 
lyrics,  by  a  good  deal,  than  in  any 
other  serious  literature  anthology  I 
ha\'e  seen.  (In  a  new  twist,  Norton 
alsi)  otters,  through  a  mail-in  card, 
an  accompanying  CD  tor  $15.99.) 
The  reader  c]uickly  understands  that 
"the  vernacular"  was  established  in 
music  ;ind  in  other  forms  ot  public 
discourse  ani.1  that  its  particular 
tropes  and  rhythms  tmity  African 
American  cultur;il  experience  anvl 
absolutely  dominate  its  literary  sensi- 
bilities. A  fifth  or  a  quarter  of  the 
songs  appearing  here  would  have 
done  just  as  well.  The  inclusion  ot 
rap  songs  eloesn'r  particularly  help; 
they  are  nor  on  the  whole  very  inter- 
esting to  read,  and  their  relationship 


to  contemporary  African  AmeH 
writing,  or  within  the  increasii 
tr:ictionali:ed  African  American 
ture,  is  not  explained.  As  is,  wt 
left  to  assume  that  "Tell 
Pharaoh/Let  my  people  go"  and 
the  jealous  punks  can't  stop 
dunk"  are  both  simply  parts  ot 
same  vital  cultural  experience. 

On  the  level  of  strictly  lite 
particulars,  the  anthology  cont 
many  choices  that  one  has  to  q 
tion:  Alice  Walker,  Terry  McMii 
and  Amiri  Baraka  are  overrepres 
ed  here,  and  overrespected,  for 
matter.  Walker,  for  instance,  is  g 
three  times  the  space  of  one  of 
best  wfiters  in  the  country,  Jam  li 
Kincaid,  and  ciuisiderably  m 
room  than  a  host  ot  other,  be 
writers.  A  tine  author  of  short 
ties,  Edward  P.  Jones,  is  not  her 
all,  surprisingly.  Even  lookec 
charitably,  at  least  a  dozen  cont 
porary  writers  do  not  deserve  tc 
in  this  volume. 

Take,  for  example,  this  exc 
from  Walker's  The  Color  Purf^le 


Sinners  have  more  good  tim< 


.ay. 


i, 


You  know  why.'  she  ast. 

Cause  you  ain't  all  the  time  wc 
ing  bout  God,  I  say. 

Naw,  that  ain't  it,  she  say.  Us  w 
bout  God  a  lot.  But  once  us  feel  Ic 
by  God,  us  do  the  best  us  can  to  pi 
him  with  what  us  like. 

You  telling  me  God  love  you, 
you  ain't  never  done  nothing  for  h 
I  mean,  not  go  to  church,  sing  in 
choir,  teed  the  preacher  and  all 
th.it.' 

But  it  GolI  love  me,  Celie,  I  di 
have  to  do  :tll  th:it.  Unless  I  want 
There's  a  lot  ot  other  things  I  can 
that  I  speck  God  likes. 

Like  what.'  I  ast. 

Oh,  she  say.  I  c.in  lay  hack  and 
.klmire  stuff  Be  h:ippy. 

This  is  like  Zora  Neale  Hurston  sii  \ 
to  a  Hallmark  indoctrination  cam  s 

The  paradiixical  positicin  of  1 
professors  who  edited  the  Norton  /  r. 
tholofry  of  African  American  Literal  : 
(there  are  eleven  in  all,  plus  dozf  in 
ot  professors  and  graduate  stude  f 
who  assisted  in  research),  curati  ij 
and  to  scune  degree  mummifyi  it 
black  American  culture  in  t  s 
process,  can  be  imaginatively  recc  te. 


■fa 


:ed  in  their  choice  to  reprint  the 
s  of  Gil  Scott-Heron's  "The 
lution  Will  Not  Be  Televised," 
1  they  claim,  interestingly,  had 
al  impact"  on  rap. 
lave  heard  the  recording  many 
;  but  never  read  its  lines  stark 
:ie  page:  "The  revolution  will 
be  televised. /The  revolution 
lot  be  brought  to  you  by  Xerox 
ur  parts  without  commercial  in- 
ption  .  .  ."  Clearly,  Scott-Heron 
't  foresee  PBS's  "Eyes  on  the 
."  In  the  full  musical  perfor- 
;e,  one  hears  Scott-Heron's 
:,  anger,  adamancy,  and  omi- 
rhythm.  What  struck  me  while 
ing  the  lyrics  was  that  Scott- 
m,  wrongly  predicting  victory 
e  there  would  be  only  defeat, 
rtheless  puts  his  finger  on  ex- 
the  mechanisms  by  which  late- 
tieth-century,  high-tech  capi- 
n  absorbs  and  nullifies  any  idea, 
ire,  word,  or  image.  The  revolu- 
was,  in  fact,  beautifully  tele- 
d,  packaged  on   video,   and 
can  American  literature  has 
itself  been  packaged,  bound, 
;d,  and  marketed.  The  condi- 
of  American  blacks  worsens 
orably.  As  Gates  himself  ob- 
^s  in  Thirteen  Ways  of  Looking  at 
ack  Man,  "Thirteen  decades 
t  passed  since  Emancipation, 
half  of  our  black  men  between 
ity-four  and  thirty-five  are  with- 
full-time  employment.  One 
k:  man  graduates  from  college  for 
y  hundred  who  go  to  jail.  Al- 
t  half  of  black  children  live  in 
rty."  One  looks  up  from  the 
with  this  in  mind,  and  there  is 
;  comfort  left  in  the  collection, 
we  all  supposed  to  join  in  the 
onal  book  party,  rejoice  with 
rlie  Rose?  Sure.  Norton  has  pub- 
ed  the  Anthology  of  Africaii 
rican  Literature;  Gates  and  Cor- 
West  are  entrenched  at  Harvard 
are  doing  very  well  indeed.  But 
Norton  Anthology  of  African 
rican  Literature,  filled  with  gen- 
American  treasure,  remains  a 
ifully  paradoxical  volume,  tor 
politics  that  drive  it  are  pro- 
idly  insufficient  both  to  honor 
t  lies  in  the  hook  or  the  prob- 
s  those  politics  were  once  in- 
red  to  address.  ■ 
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NOTES  FOR  "DOWN- 
ERS" Notes:  The  unclued  entries  are  American  ski  resorts.  Antigrctms  arc  indicated  with  an  aiteriik  (*) . 

CLUES:  ACROSS:  1.  a  (S-S-ess)  or;  9.  kis{s)ers*;  17.  so(litar*)y;  18.  *;  19.  d(ead)-ill;  20.  l(l)lac 
(ri.-v.);  23.  hidden;  25.  whee(l);  27.  bass{l)net;  29.  me-owed;  3L  t-ago  (rev.);  33.  two  mngs.;  35. 
r()()(k);  36.  ex-tinct;  38.  *;  39.  win-o;  40.  m-orgue*;  42.  hidden.  DOWN:  2.  *;  3.  rev.;  4.  two 
iiings.;  5.  scar-a-b;  6.  a-RKO  (rev.);  7.  (a)untie;  10.  homonym;  11.  rev.;  12.  rev.;  13.  two  mngs;  15. 
rc(al)ly;  16.  *;  21.  n-ewer;  22.  hidden  rev.;  24-  *;  26.  *;  28.  *;  30.  *;  32.  (m)aims;  34.  homonym; 
35.  (Rin  Tin)  Tm. 

SOLUTION  TO  JUNE  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  174).  cyra  mcfadden:  rain  or  shine. 
When  my  mother  stood  on  a  hox,  she  danced.  No  one  was  less  suited  to  pie  baking  .  .  .  when  .  .  . 
she  cooked,  the  focid  was  inedible.  .  .  .  She'd  have  preferred  to  take  a  pill  in  order  to  stay  nour- 
ished and  not  waste  tiine  better  spent  kicking  up  her  heels. 

CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  title  of  the  work,  togeth- 
er with  your  name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  175,  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest 
mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  July  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened 
at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in 
the-  Atigust  issue.  Winners  of  the  May  Dotible  Acrostic  (No.  173)  are  Susan  Fishman,  Flushing, 
New  Yiirk;  Len  G;iet:in(i,  Brookline,  Mas.sachusetts;  and  Joan  R.  Rubinson,  Ivoryton,  Connecticut. 
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RAILROAD  IXCIIDENT, 
Al  (il'ST  1995 

By  David  Means 


T, 


.he  declivity  where 
he  sat  ti)  rest  was  part 
of  a  railroad  hed  hlast- 
ed  out  of  the  hard  shale 
and  lime  deposits  cut 
by  the  Hudst)n  River, 
which  was  just  down 
the  hill,  out  of  sight, 
hidden  by  forestation, 
backyards,  homes.  The 
wind  eased  through  the 
weeds,  pressing  on  both 
sides  of  the  track,  died, 
and  then  came  up 
again  hinting  of  sea- 
weed— the  sea  miles 
away  opening  up  intt) 
the  great  harbor  of 
New  York,  the  sea 
urged  by  the  moon's  gravity  up  the 
Hudson,  that  deep  yielding  estuary, 
and  arriving  as  a  hint  ot  salt  in  the  air, 
against  his  face,  vised  between  his 
knees;  he  was  tasting  his  own  salt  on 
his  lips,  tor  he'd  been  walking  miles 
and  it  was  a  hot  evening.  He  was  a 
dainty  man  in  a  white  dress  shirt 
tucked  into  pressed  jeans;  he  was  the 
kind  of  man  who  had  his  jeans  dry- 
cleaned;  he  was  used  to  unwrapping 
his  garments,  chemically  processed, 
creased,  charted  out  and  sanitized,  from 
long  glimmering  bags.  Up  the  road  five 
miles  his  dark  blue  BMW  idled  still— 


David  Means  is  the  author  uj  A  Quick  Kl^^ 
ot  RcJemprion,  a  collection  of  stones.  He 
is  currey\th  at  ivork  on  a  novel. 
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enough  tumes  to  keep  it  going — parked 
tar  to  the  side  o\.  the  shoulder  so  that 
it  gave  the  appearance  ot  being  one 
of  the  many  such  cars,  people  up  trt)m 
the  city  for  the  summer  night  pausing 
to  retrieve  some  lost  memory  or  to 
taste  the  wooded  air  one  more  time  be- 
tore  going  home  to  the  embrace  ot 
concrete.  He  was  the  kind  ot  man  who 
would  leave  his  car  running  tor  the 
sake  ot  appearances,  to  help  lull  an 
imaginary  stranger  into  an  illusiiinary 
sense  ot  stability:  all  was  right  with 
the  world,  she  wiiuld  think,  passing, 
going  about  her  business;  when  he 
stumbled  out  of  the  car  it  was  with 
her  in  mind,  some  strange  woman 
passmg  on  her  way  home,  that  he  lett 
It  running. 


ail 


Despite  the  ac  ira 
in  his  feet  fron 
awkward  walk  i 
three  miles  of  rai 
he  couldn't  help  elii 
ntitice,  hunched 
as  he  was,  the  sj  » 
dor  ot  this  place  ii 
wtirld  beneath  a  v 
open  sky,  dark 
broken  only  by  ooi 
passing  of  a  car  or 
road  above  him 
ing  his  journey  n 
had  come  down  l  k 
him  slowly,  harde 
over  the  course  of 
eral  hours;  his 
had  adjusted  to 
darkness  and  guided  him  safely  toi 
place.  He  extended  his  legs  and  b^ 
to  take  his  shoes  off,  edging  the 
with  the  back  of  the  other  shoe 
was  the  kind  of  man  who  untieclin; 
shoes  first,  removed  one  and  then  sn 
other,  seated  on  the  little  step  stoc 
else  on  the  edge  ot  his  bed;  he  wa  \% 
so  the  kind  ot  man  who  used  an  ii 
shoehorn  to  get  them  on  in  the  m( 
ing,  relishing  the  teel  ot  his  sock 
mg  tirmly  against  cool  smoothnf 
the  use  ot  an  instrument  for  the  Sjcf 
pie  task);  but  this  wasn't  the  tim 
the  place  tor  practiced  rituals;  he  \ 
come  to  betray  himselt,  to  rid  birr  i 
ot  such  things.  He  lett  them  in 
bushes,  a  lonely  pair  of  tine,  ha 
made  Italians,  one  nestled  against  j 


inv 


lett 

ofl 


MixcJ  mcJi.i  hy  RicharJ  CH,KlM.n/LOWE  Cuillcrv.  At 


lovingly,  front  to  front.  He 
~-  'd  slowly. 

ound   the   curve   there   was 
gh  light — defused  across  the 
^ky — to  make  out  the  shards  of 
n  bottles  (if  he'd  been  looking 
instead  of  forward).  The  piece 
epped  on,  from  an  old  malt 
r  bottle,  was  as  jagged  as  the 
h  Alps,  the  round  base  of  the 
;  forming  a  perfect  support  for 
)rotrusion,  the  only  piece  of 
for  yards,  seated  neatly  against 
ail  plate;  it  went  into  his  heel 
ly,  cutting  firmly  into  the  hard 
Dpening  a  wound  that  sent  him 
g  sideways.  It  was  one  of  those 
that  open  up  slowly  into  the 
jilities  of  their  pain,  widening 
a  small  point  into  a  cone;  this 
he  kind  of  cut  that  gave  the 
d  sense  of  being  unlimited  in 
a(  iiain  it  would  eventually  pro- 
ron   he  sat  there  and  thought  about 
a  moment,  not  making  a  game 
rail  but  trying  to  conjure  up  some 
iel[  a  from  a  Red  Cross  handbook 
lei]  once  memorized;  it  was  a  re- 
S|  tment  for  his  sailing  classes. 
;eil  learned  to  make  a  flotation  de- 
out  of  a  wet  pair  of  blue  jeans; 
learned  how  to  stanch  the  flow 
3od  from  an  amputated  limb  by 
iro|  a  leather  belt  as  a  tourniquet; 
vew  to  pull  the  tongue  away  and 
;fi  ear  the  throat  of  obstructions 
rai  'e  beginning  mouth-to-mouth; 
lere,  alone  in  the  absolute  soli- 
of  his  pain,  he  wasn't  sure  what 
I  except  to  keep  trying  to  recall 
i  drawing  of  some  kind,  one  of 
)'t(  ■  sketchy  but  useful  diagrams  of 
I    acute  human  misery  such  as  a 
lound  fracture,  the  bone  just  a 
«  f  lines  protruding  out  of  some 
tie  inary  thigh,  two  swerves  like  a 
b  so  sketch;  he  sat  there  and  let  it 
sto  d  for  a  moment,  hoping  the 
lus  might  drain  out.  It  seemed 
fe  had  become  a  series  of  Such 
;iii  ides,  long  searching  silences  as 
ick  led  to  recall  some  image  lost  to 
ithi    a  faint  diagram  of  a  circum- 
lie   :e  and  the  proper  manner  in 
h  to  solve,  to  patch,  to  bandage 
vounds  until  further,  more  pro- 
liif  )nal,  help  could  be  obtained, 
the  weeded  suburban  outback, 
;hed  on  the  endless  steel  rail 
inst  ed  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 


laid  down  during  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  and  used  to  move  limestone 
from  the  quarries  along  the  Hudson,  to 
build  the  great  foundations  for  the 
great  skyscrapers),  he  removed  his  shirt 
and  fingered  for  the  weak  spot  along 
the  seam  where  it  might  give.  To  get 
it  to  tear  he  had  to  use  his  teeth. 

He  wished  for  a  single  clear-cut 
reason  for  walking  alone  half-naked, 
the  pain  from  his  right  heel  burnii^ig 
up  his  leg,  the  makeshift  bandage 
flapping.  An  explanation:  Perhaps 
the  recent  catastrophic  loss  of  his 
wife,  Margaret,  her  car  simmering 
steanr  and  smoke  upside  down  in  the 
wrong  lane  of  the  Saw  Mill  River 
Parkway,  twisted  wreckage  betrayed 
by  the  battered  guardrail,  the  out- 
moded roadway  paved  along  a  trail 
marked  out  originally  by  Indians,  the 
taste  of  her  red  hair  in  his  mouth 
when  they  last  hugged.  A  soured 
stock-option  deal — his  fault.  The 
blame  placed  on  a  computer  glitch. 
McKinnen's  firm  face  behind  wire 
rims,  fingers  prodding  his  glass  desk- 
top, offering  a  good  package.  His 
wife's  departure  one  morning;  her 
words  of  explanation  shaky  in  black 
ballpoint;  the  name  of  his  betrayer 
an  old  friend,  Samson,  whose  hand- 
shake still  lingered  in  the  palm  of  his 
golf  glove  upstairs.  Better  stories 
could  be  told  if  Margaret  had  died 
slowly,  a  long  decline  as  her  white 
cells  submitted,  the  shiver  of  her  lips 
as  they  formed  her  last  words.  It 
wasn't  reason  enough  for  his  actions. 
He  was  certain  of  that.  Their  large 
house  stood  along  the  river,  exciting- 
ly large  when  they  moved  in,  now 
just  too  much  house;  perhaps  all  af- 
ternoon he'd  walked  the  verandah 
and  looked  out  at  the  flat  water  until, 
around  three,  a  crew  of  yard  workers 
arrived,  shattering  the  poetic  silence 
with  their  blowers  and  shrieking 
Weedwackers,  driving  him  up  to  the 
third-floor  office  where,  face  buried 
in  his  palms,  he  asked  tor  his  own 
salvation — salvation  not  from  grief 
but  from  something  he  couldn't  pin 
down,  perhaps  just  things  he  hadn't 
done.  Perhaps  steps  he  hadn't  taken. 
Maybe  he  fully  accepted  that  she  was 
nothing  but  void  now;  she  was  skirts 
hanging  in  the  closet,  the  sfnell  of 
her  perfume  on  the  unwashed  linen 
piling  up   in  the   laundry  room, 


recipes  torn  from  magazines  piled  on 
her  desk  in  the  den. 

Again  a  faint  breeze  came.  He 
moved  forward  along  the  tracks, 
leaving  a  pad  print  of  blood  behind 
him  on  each  tie.  Ahead  of  him  the 
tracks  curved  further  into  the  dark- 
ness; to  his  left  and  overhead,  the 
steel  girders  and  chutes  of 
the  stoneworks. 


T 


o  the  guys  who  spotted  him  a 
quarter  mile  later  he  came  out  of  the 
hazy  air  like  a  wounded  animal, 
nothing  but  a  shadow  down  the 
tracks  moving  with  a  strange  hobble 
that  didn't  seem  human.  There  were 
four  of  them,  their  own  shirts  off, 
nursing  a  small  fire  of  twigs  barely 
producing  flames  but  lots  of  whitish 
smoke  slinging  in  the  heavy  air. 
Even  in  the  firelight  you  could  see 
that  they  were  all  four  skinny  in  that 
deprived  way,  knotty  with  muscles 
and  the  blue-gray  shadows  of  various 
tattoos.  The  one  who  spotted  him 
had  just  taken  a  long  draw  from  a 
quart  bottle  of  beer  and  was  gasping 
for  breath. 

Jesus  shit,  he  spoke  softly,  wiping 
back  a  long  black  clump  of  hair  from 
his  face. 

The  fuck's  this?  another  said,  part- 
ing his  legs  a  bit  as  if  to  hold  steady 
agaiiist  an  oncoming  force.  His  jack- 
boots crunched  on  the  ballast.  He 
pressed  his  hands  flat  against  each 
side  of  his  waist.  One  of  the  others 
stationed  himself  to  the  side,  running 
his  own  palms  over  the  smooth- 
shorn  surface  of  his  scalp  in  a  repeat- 
ed motion  half  fidget  and  half  habit; 
each  of  them  tingled  and  jittered. 
They  could  tell  right  away  that  who- 
ever was  coming,  shrouded  as  he  was 
in  the  dark,  was  enfeebled  and  in 
some  kind  of  trouble,  indeed,  for  his 
shirt  was  off  and  he  was  swaybacking 
from  side  to  side,  maybe  drunk  or 
tired  or  both  and  ready  to  be  taken, 
to  be  seduced  by  their  violence  or 
whatever  else  they  felt  like  dishing 
up;  he  was  all  their  night  had  offered, 
like  a  prayer  answered,  something  to 
break  up  the  tedium  of  dope  smoking 
and  empty  chattering  and  cursing 
and  everything  else,  and  they  all 
kriew  it,  seeing  him,  and  were  ready. 

The  spot  where  they  hung  out,  just 
before  the  tracks  carved  a  dark  hole 
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in  the  overflowinj^  cliffside,  was 
strewn  with  old  railroad  debris,  rails 
and  tie  plates  and  gobs  ot  black  tar 
and  broken  bottles;  it  was  an  outback 
hovel  secluded  and  safe  trom  every- 
thing, as  purely  wasted  and  unneeded 
as  they  felt  themselves  to  be  and,  t^e- 
cause  of  that,  were;  it  was  a  bunch  of 
rubbish  and  torn-away  flesh,  it  was 
the  self-made  tatttxis  brandished  on 
their  own  young  flesh;  and  they  were 
young,  tight,  and  eager.  What  they 
saw  emerge  was  a  man  softening  into 
middle  age.  In  his  limp  was  a  slight 
residue  of  dignity  and  formality,  the 
way  he  lifted  his  feet  as  if  they  were 
still  shod  and  weighted  by  the  expen- 
sive shoes;  or  maybe  all  of  that  wasn't 
noticed  until,  coming  up  to  them,  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  spoke,  saying 
hello  softly,  the  vowels  widening,  the 
cup  of  his  mouth  over  those  words 
like  an  expensive  shell  ...  or  maybe 
they  didn't  notice  at  all,  because  they 
moved  around  him  positing  them- 
selves in  silence,  wordlessly,  the  guy 
with  the  smooth  head  coming  up  be- 
hind him  while  the  guy  with  jack- 
boots took  one  step  forward  and  the 
t)thers  moved  in  unison  to  his  sides  as 
if  he  might  make  some  kind  of  break 
tor  it  (that  was  the  illusion  of  tension 
their  stances  produced,  wanted  to 
produce,  were  eager  to  produce). 

It  was  later,  in  the  dreamlike  repro- 
ductions of  those  moments,  that  he 
realized  that  the  silence  in  which 
they  worked  bespoke  everything 
about  their  young  bodies:  muscles 
limber  from  stunts,  flesh  marred  and 
bruised  and  burned  with  hard  little 
bull's-eyes  from  the  butts  oi  Dad-held 
cigarettes;  the  fuck  you's  of  bodies  be- 
ing twisted  into  lock  holds  and  half 
nelsons,  pinned  with  knees  in  backs 
and  sternums;  bucked  tendons  and 
double-jointed  bone  breaks  that 
sucked  the  air  trom  their  fourteen- 
year-old  mouths  in  the  recessed  trail- 
er park  stuck  down  in  the  shithole 
wastelands  near  the  town's  toxic 
dump.  These  were  the  singing,  mock- 
ing kids  that  he  had  feared  before  on 
walks  in  the  city.  Now  he  was  happy 
to  stumble  upon  souls  rising  up  out  of 
the  darkness  next  to  their  pathetic 
fire.  There  was  behind  all  this,  as  they 
worked  in  a  silence  that  also  bespoke 
the  kick  that  was  to  come  first  from 
the  man  in  the  foreground,  only  the 


dull  sound  ot  the  insects,  a  sou  1 
prolonged  it  was  blanked  fri 
mind  and  filled  in  with  a  new ,  1  j 
form  of  silence.  The  kick  LukII 
his  stomach.  He  fell.  Slowly  .uu  , 
grace  the  two  boys  to  the  side  i 
to  him  and  gently  helped  hii  i 
feeling  his  lack  of  resistance  mi 
ately,  making  note  of  it  by  Ix  i 
back  his  arms  behind  him  tar  ci 
to  produce  a  rainbow  of  pain  ov| 
shoulder  blades.  Their  job  was 
the  beating  with  as  much  dignj 
possible,  to  uphold  the  ballet 
scene,  to  make  it  worth  their  fii' 
while — to  produce  a  stasis 
which  their  friend,  with  his  : 
swatches  of  clotty  black  hair  sw 
now  before  his  bowed  head, 
work;  and  he  bowed  slightly,  di 
in  front  of  this  shirtless  man,  I 
the  little  grace  period  well  u 
tween  them — then  bowing  clost 
closer  until  his  forehead  was  rig 
against  the  stranger's  forehead,  t( 
ing  it  there  damp  with  sweat  wh 
mouthed  to  him  in  the  hushed 
pers  of  a  confessor,  a  priest  mutt 
penances,  we're  going  to  kick 
fucking  ass,  you  know,  so  you  i 
as  well  get  used  to  the  idea  . . .  tr; 
his  words  off  and  offering  up  a  ki 
the  groin  hard  enough  to  doubl 
man  over,  the  two  releasing  hi 
cue,  so  that  he  fell  to  the  groun 
bloodied  foot  swiping  against  th« 
the  smooth-headed  one  remove 
wallet  from  the  back  pocket 
opened  it,  stooping  into  the  fire 
fingering  the  thick  bills  he  pullei. : 
flipping  the  rest  of  the  black  le 
into  the  weeds,  where  it  landed,  • 
open,  spilling  into  the  darkness 
tification  cards,  photographs,  t 
cards,  and  bank  cards  that,  when 
into  the  automatic  teller  macl: 
and  offered  H  H  M  H— his  in 
and  those  ot  his  wife — would 
neat  piles  of  bills,  as  much  as  ai 
could  want  or  need. 

Blasted  out  ot  the  hillside 
ago  (during  the  previously  i\ 
tioned  burst  ot  enthusiastic  rai  ( »: 
ing)  through  a  series  of  explo'; 
that  loosened  the  rock  enough 
low  men  with  pickaxes  and  sh  , 
to  labor  over  the  piles,  the  ti 
was  a  ragged  affair,  a  gaping 
dripping  with  spring  water  a 
dank  sulfur  smell;  it  was  a  woui  ii; 
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;arth  and  the  kind  of  place  the 

liked  to  smoke  their  dope  and 

1  sleep  summer  nights,  lying 

Jndl  ast  one  another  and  close  to  the 

side  in  case  the  occasional 

ideji^ht  decided  to  pass  through, 

hinjnng  and  creaking.  These  were 

inn  ,  beastly  trains  that  spewed 

;1  exhaust  and  slunk  along  as  if 

med  of  the  decrepit  tracks,  tak- 

:he  flat  grade  along  the  Hudson 

r  at  a  snail's  pace;  boxcars  were 

lished  and  dented,  the  seals  and 

lems  of  their  ownership  were 

red  by  weather,  scraped  clean, 

uyed  over — the  whole  hulking 

5  came  through  a  few  times  a 

and  even  if  the  boys  were  in 

!,  iiji,  drinking  or  hanging  out  at  the 

a  parlor,  they  could  hear  it 

am  along  the  curve  near  the 

iing  grade. 

was  to  this  tunnel  that  they 

;ged  the   man,   yanking  him 

ig,  his  heels  jumping  over  the 

,  his  mouth  gagged  with  his 

ii\  died  bandage.  One  might  wish  it 

;  otherwise,  wish  that  these  boys 

heir  joy  had  decided  to  release 

nj  to  the  elements,  tossed  him  into 

ragweed,  the  leaning  stalks  of 

l;i(  bamboo,  to  rot  or  crawl  his  way 

f :  to  safety;  but  no.  The  truth  is 

they  knew  as  well  as  anyone 

t  they  were  doing;  there  was  a 

.me  in  place  overall;  the  stars 

i  aligned  in  certain  ways  and  all 

going  as  planned;  if  there  is  a 

1,  and  later,  if  the  man  was  saved 

taking  on  the  deep  question  of 

experience,  he  might  chalk  it  up 

with  the  guidance  of  Reverend 

pson)  a  personal  state  of  deus  ah- 

;^  CI  <iitMS,  abandoned  in  a  sense  like 

ist  on  the  cross;  if  there  is  no 

ach|l  then  this  piece  of  blind  bad 

began  when  he  abandoned  his 

(W  and  started  his  trudge  with 

I  it  purpose,  and  no  purpose,  into 

underside  of  the  road,  9W,  a 

that  usually  took  him  on  Friday 

Its  to  the  city,  over  the  bridge, 

'n  the  West  Side  Highway  and 

at  72nd  Street,  to  a  parking 

ige  of  cool  poured  concrete,  the 

mp  of  his  car  door,  rubber  against 

Der,  sounding  particularly  sweet 

oing  in  those  confines.  At  Lin- 

i  Center  he  could  park  substrata 

rise  up  into  the  concert  halls 


one 


:ssi 


ini 


without  tasting  fresh  air:  that  night 
it  was  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  3 
with  its  mysterious  second  theme, 
the  Andante  that  fails  to  reappear  in 
its  expected  place  in  the  recapitula- 
tion; and  the  third  movement,  of 
which  he  was  particularly  fond,  Poco 
allegretto,  so  rounded  and  soft  at  the 
beginning  it  would,  if  he  had  gone, 
remind  him  of  the  shoulders  of  his 
wife,  of  a  moment  twenty  years  ago 
making  love  in  a  small  room  on 
Nantucket,  a  fall  night,  the  wintry 
nor'easter  blowing  with  a  nonstop 
consistency  that  seemed  to  smooth 
the  outside  world  away  so  that  there 
was  only  the  soft  wetness  beneath 
him,  and  her  shoulders;  of  course, 
listening  from  his  seat  in  the  third 
tier  to  the  right  with  his  eyes  closed 
he  would,  had  he  gone  into  the  city, 
have  idealized  and  sentimentalized 
that  first  night  of  lovemaking  with 
the  woman  who  was  two  years  later 
to  take  his  hand  as  his  beloved  wife. 
The  truth  of  that  night  was  different, 
of  course:  awkward  kisses,  teeth 
clicking;  shame  over  certain  defor- 
mities. He  did  not  hear  the  Brahms 
and  therefore  he  did  not  go  through 
that  particular  memory  (and  perhaps 
stepping  from  his  car,  locking  and 
closing  the  door  behind  him,  the 
firm  crunch  of  his  leather  soles  on 
the  breakdown  lane,  maybe  he  knew 
that  he  was  avoiding  this  memory; 
perhaps,  or  perhaps  not).  Whatever 
choice  one  makes  in  the  matter, 
God  or  no  God,  the  boys  felt  the 
force  of  chance  v.^as  on  their  side; 
they  had  a  duty  to  uphold,  knowing 
as  they  did  that  this  man  they  were 
yanking  along  still  had  some  small 
trace  of  dignity  buried  in  the  muf- 
fled, flat  cries  he  was  making.  In 
movies,  eyes  in  this  situation  dart 
around,  glint  with  fear,  search  the 
sky  for  something  to  lock  onto — but 
his  eyes  wandered  the  darkness  slow- 
ly and  without  resolve,  as  if  cut 
loose;  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel, 
feeling  the  cool  cavelike 
air,  he  became  still. 


H 


.e  would  reenter  the  so-called 
world  in  a  half-hunch,  with  his 
knees  bleeding  and  the  sky  overhead 
showing  the  first  hints  of  morning; 
all  insect  life  in  the  brittle  weeds 
having  fallen  silent,  there  would  be 


behind  him  and  down  toward  the 
hill  only  a  powdery  hum  of  the  con- 
veyor belts  drawing  stone  at  the  tail 
end  of  the  night  shift.  In  his  pain 
certain  natural  opiates  would  have 
kicked  in,  chemicals  that  sustain  the 
body  in  times  of  great  trial  and  allow 
forced  marches  of  one  sort  or  anoth- 
er— great  mass  gatherings  of  the  up- 
rooted shuffling  up  dust  that  can  be 
seen  from  jets  passing,  the  ill-fated 
regions  of  Rwanda  or  wherever — 
those  abuses  of  such  extreme  mea- 
sure that  we  hold  them  out  as  testa- 
ments of  a  raw  ability  to  survive 
physically  against  extreme  odds. 
Barely  standing  and  barely  crawling, 
he  works  his  way  thoughtlessly  down 
toward  a  crossroads,  where  eventual- 
ly, through  good  fortune  and  timing, 
a  kind  man  in  an  Oldsmobile  Cutlass 
will  pull  over,  hitching  up  his  sag- 
ging tan  pants  and  tucking  the  tail  of 
his  white  dress  shirt  (he's  the  Rev- 
erend Simpson  of  the  Alabaster  Sal- 
vation Church  of  Haverstraw,  on  his 
way  to  prepare  himself  for  his  morn- 
ing duties),  to  greet  this  staggering 
vagabond.  Perhaps  because  of  some 
motion  in  the  man's  gait  (again 
there  is  a  certain  control,  even  in 
this  state  of  disrepair),  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  crease  of  his  jeans  or  just 
the  way  his  hair,  although  matted 
with  dirt  and  dust  from  the  tunnel, 
still  had  what  clearly  was  an  expen- 
sive cut,  a  layer  that  took  care  and 
time  to  acquire;  whatever  it  was — 
perhaps  just  a  goodly  sense  of  duty  of 
some  sort,  or  a  moral  obligation 
rooted  in  his  religious  beliefs  that  re- 
quired Simpson  to  stop  for  anyone 
wandering  in  tatters,  decrepit,  with 
the  sunrise  welling  up  over  the  river 
and  his  shoulders  and  the  dew-slick 
rails  and  the  road  dipping  down  into 
a  hollow  of  mist — he  did  stop,  call- 
ing politely  soft  excuse-me's  to  the 
man,  who,  upon  hearing  him,  and 
then  seeing  him,  seemed  seized  with 
grief,  falling  to  his  knees  with  his 
dirty  palms  out  and  crying,  breaking 
at  that  moment  from  his  purely 
physical  plight  into  something  vastly 
emotional:  it  was  the  kind  of  scene 
that  Simpson  felt  qualified  to  han- 
dle, holding  this  lost  lamb  by  the 
naked  shoulders,  helping  him  to  re- 
gain his  feet  and  work  his  way  by  his 
own  power  up  to  the  shuddering,  ill- 
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tuned  Olds;  in  this  beast  of  a  car, 
rending  their  way  along  the  edge  of 
the  river,  what  one  would  hope  for 
would  he  a  conversation  in  which 
stories  were  slowly,  through  numh 
lips,  exchanged — not  so  much  tor 
the  good  Reverend,  who  had  little  to 
say  and  needed  only  to  nod  kindly, 
to  put  his  large  fat  palm  on  the  leg  of 
this  shaking  man,  whose  knees  were 
covered  with  a  polyester  tartan  blan- 
ket normally  used  tor  roadside  pic- 
nics with  his  wife  (for  the  good 
Reverend  was  one  of  the  last  tirm  be- 
lievers  in  the  glories  ot  the  roadside 
picnic,  being  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  days  of  the  early  autos,  when 
the  reality  ot  the  quick  conveyance 
ot  the  Model  A  was  still  somehow 
confused  with  the  daylong  adven- 
tures of  the  horse  and  buggy) — fu- 
eled by  a  lifting  ot  weight  and  the 
elation  and  mercy  of  the  pain  the 
man  had  traveled  through:  the  death 
ot  his  wife,  financial  problems,  what- 
ever ill  might  be  construed  as  the 
cause  for  his  act,  a  reason  for 
walking  alone  down  rail- 
road tracks. 


L 


fast  thoughts  don't  come  easily, 
last  thoughts  rising  above  the  shock 
and  pain  and  the  roar  of  blood  to  the 
eardrums  and  colors  splashing  behind 
eyelids,  the  ping  of  water  dripping  off 
the  tunnel  wall,  the  shuffled  footfalls 
of  the  boys  taking  their  leave,  leaving 
him  behind  against  the  wall.  The 
tallest  of  the  tour  kids  leads,  yards 
ahead  of  the  rest.  Before  going,  he'd 
leaned  down  with  his  lips  right  up  to 
the  old  fuck's  mouth  to  test  for  any 
air  and  felt  nothing,  and  to  rest  as- 
sured did  a  drop-kick  with  the  toe  of 
his  Doc  Martens — steel-reinforced 
soles  of  some  kind  ot  rubber  that  was 
OIL  FAT  ACID  PETROL  ALKALI 
RESISTANT  and  stood  up  to  the 
toughest  abrasions  and  work  condi- 
tions, made  in  England,  birthplace  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  His  kick 
made  the  hard,  solid  sound  ot  cas- 
tanets snapping  betweeii  the  hngers 
ot  a  tkimenco  dancer  as  the  bones  of 
the  man's  chin — a  dignified  sharp 
chin  at  that — did  a  wishbone  break. 
He  was  leading  the  bunch,  a  tew 
yards  ahead,  because  he  finished  the 
fuck  off  and  was  entitled  to  his  space. 
All  the  way  up  the  river  mists  were 


rising  out  of  the  tidal  waters, 
here  he  was  reentering  the  w( 
shivering  and  clasping  the  sides  c 
sweatshirt  before  lighting  up  a 
rette,  waiting  to  let  the  others  c 
up.  The  t)ther  guys  came  out  ol 
tunnel  light  on  their  feet,  kin 
jumbled  against  one  another,  bi 
ing  and  backslapping.  As  a  finis 
touch  they'd  gonn  back  and  laic 
body  over  the  tracks — an  a 
thought,  a  coda,  a  grand  finish 
would  stand  out  as  one  of  their 
moves  so  far  because  it  was  certa 
come,  that  one  rattling  beast 
train  that  always  chewed  up  the 
bits  ot  silence  the  night  had  to 
waking  birds  up  and  down  the 
birds  that  would  hawk  and  chirp 
pidly  in  their  sudden  intense  hu 
that  train,  an  old  New  York  Ce 
engine  repainted  with  Conrail  c( 
would  haul  a  chain  of  some  fifty 
beleaguered  cars;  they  would  I 
town  at  the  shithole  diner  tastini 
weak  coffee  and  eating  eggs  whei 
train  rounded  that  bend  in  the  i 
they'd  have  their  elbows  fixed  t( 
Formica  tabletop,  and  the  si 
headed  one  would  be  saying,  Fuc 
A,  it's  a  fucking  trip,  man.  1  rr 
fuckin'  A,  do  you  hear  whatj 
hearing,  man?  while  the  others; 
and  allow  themselves  a  few  mil 
of  silence — not  even  a  nervous  j, 
muttered — a  brooding  conten 
tion  deep  and  spiritual,  full  of  we 
or  weightless  oi  morals,  of  God 
God,  as  their  stars  aligned  oi 
aligned,  depending  on  how  yoi 
it.  The  body  was  found  a  half 
down  the  track  by  the  engineer, 
saw  it  first  in  the  disk  of  his  heac 
and  began  the  emergency  proc(  x 
for  stopping  a  thousand  tons  of  s 
air  breaks  and  friction  breaks 
applied,  turning  away  so  he  wot 
have  to  see  the  impact — acti 
he'd  never  have  seen  it  any 
hidden  by  the  front  of  his  loci 
tive,  but  turning  away  out  of  re 
for  the  about-to-die.  The  1 
lodged  up  under  the  couplin 
parts  of  it  at  least:  divided  cle 

the  legs  stayed  bac 

the  tunnel. 
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'y  the  time  the  train  catr 
was  gone,  either  a  skull  vaca 
chemical  and  electrical  acti 


ti:: 
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2  as  that,  or  a  soul  rising  up 

*'  gh  limestone  and  shale  into 

'ilight  sky:  he  was  dead.  When 

d,  shortly  after  that  final  kick, 

deep  into  the  shock  that  pre- 

systems  shutting  down,  the 

If  vvas  still  in  New  Jersey,  heav- 

kd  bucking  along  the  backside 

wark  Airport,  close  enough  to 

mways  to  give  the  engineer  a 

iew  of  a  TWA  flight  to  L.A. 

g  into  the  night  sky,  that  mo- 

xchange  of  warning  lights  go- 

^  )m  one  wing  to  another  mark- 


le  wingspan 


of  th 


e  quivering 


ine.  A  kinship  the  engineer 

ith  all  machines  was  provoked 

n  as  he  watched  it,  leaning 

:  craning  his  neck  to  see  out 

™  arrow  cab  windows.  A  tail  of 

■'^1  sending  stars,  poured  from  the 

"■les,  curving  off  into  the  violet 

^'|)f  the  refineries  and  suburbs  as 

icks  curved  away  and  the  train 

path  through  the  wetlands;  it 

ter,  perhaps  in  some  recoUec- 

f  that  night,  the  body,  another 

en  stumblebum  finished  off  by 

in — it  was  his  third  such  inci- 

in  two  years — later  that  he 

I  also  remember  the  sight  of 

ilane  taking  off;  not  that  he 

a  connection  between  the  two 

;  that  night,  hut  he  felt  some- 

lat  there  was  one  between  the 

and  the  death  of  the  man 

i  body  had  wedged  beneath 

was  once  a  cowcatcher  and 

vas  just  a  square-cut  chink  of 

frame  meant  to  blunt  the  im- 

f  the  train  did  come  into  con- 

vith  anything.  Because  the 

is  this  engineer  was  a  good 

vho  still  wedded  a  romantic 

f  trains  and  what  they  used  to 

— stretching  their  vast  rails 

"   this  great  continent — with  a 

ular  sense  of  the  demands  of 

"f'lib.  He  had  an  ability  to  take 

ver-increasing  frequency  of 

5  lying  across  the  tracks  and 

t  into  a  philosophical  precept 

'^"S  :s:  the  world  was  failing,  spin- 

nto  something  bad  and  evil, 

from  what  once  was  firm  and 

and,  of  course,  united  with 

md  wood  and  broken  stone — 

white  right-of-ways,  timeta- 

''''  ;ldom  broken.  The  full  weight 

jrden  of  the  death  lay  on  the 
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engineer's  shoulders,  because  he  did 
not  know  that  the  man  had  been 
dead  for  a  good  twenty-five  minutes 
before  his  engine  sliced  the  body  in 
half;  of  course,  he  had  gone  through 
the  procedure  of  stopping  the  train, 
applying  the  brakes,  radioing  to 
Central  with  the  information,  using 
his  recently  installed  cellular  phone 
to  dial  up  the  Haverstraw  police, 
and  so  forth,  hut  none  of  this  allevi- 
ated the  weight  of  the  death,  which 
he  carried  with  him  for  the  next 
several  weeks  not  as  a  debilitating 
grief  or  a  sense  of  guilt  but  just  as  a 
bad  kind  of  feeling,  a  bothersome 
notion,  that  somehow  through  some 
miracle  or  grace  he  might  have  an- 
ticipated the  body  in  the  tunnel, 
known  by  some  small  sign — perhaps 
the  plane  lifting  off — that  a  man 
would  he  in  the  tunnel,  and  there- 
fore saved  a  life.  In  the  late-after- 
noon light,  as  he  drank  his  coffee  at 
his  kitchen  table  and  prepared  him- 
self for  the  shift  ahead,  he  thought 
of  the  man  whose  body  had  had  to 
be  pried  out  from  under  the  cab  by 
rookie  police  whose  eyes — glassy 
and  wide — had  betrayed  their  shock 
at  the  sight,  a  torso  barely  resem- 
bling a  human  figure.  By  taking  a 
spiritual  triangulation  from  those 
faces,  lit  by  arc  emergency  lamps 
and  flashlight  beams,  from  his  perch 
on  the  beat-up  Naugahyde  cab  seat 
(he  refused  to  come  down  from 
there,  refused  to  participate  in  the 
cleaning  away  of  the  body),  he  had 
known  and  felt  the  damage  his  beast 
of  a  machine  had  done,  leaving  a 
smear  of  blood  and  guts.  And  there, 
one  morning  at  the  kitchen  table,  in 
his  house  down  along  the  river  be- 
neath the  stone  quarry,  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  this  latest  disaster — 
with  his  wife  in  the  other  room 
singing  to  the  baby  and  outside, 
down  a  bank  of  hackweed  and  bram- 
bles, the  Hudson  sheet-metal 
calm — there  he  sat  trying  hard  not 
to  hear  all  that  music  that  was  being 
made  and  had  been  made  by  his  ma- 
chine and  the  lives  living  around 
him,  and  the  Brahms  he  had  never 
heard  before  but  was  now  somehow 
hearing  softly,  that  Andante  finally 
reappearing  again  hut  now  as  a 
solemn  chorale.  Evening  was  falling 
softly  over  the  Hudson  Valley.  Fall 


was  nearing.  The  air  was  cool  and 
clear.  His  child  was  asleep.  His  wife 
came  out  in  her  jeans  and  T-shirt 
and  kissed  his  forehead  softly,  hold- 
ing her  lips  there,  knowing  what  he 
was  thinking  about  because  he  had 
been  thinking  about  it  for  two 
weeks  now.  The  weight  of  that 
death.  But  it  was  time  for  work,  her 
kiss  said.  Softly,  he  returned  the 
kiss.  He  put  on  his  jacket,  went  to 
look  one  last  time  at  the  baby,  to 
pass  his  thumb  over  her  eyelids.  He 
walked  up  the  cinder-block  steps  to 
his  truck,  feeling  the  weight  lift. 
Evening  was  falling  sweetly  between 
the  trees.  There  was  the  smell  of  the 
water,  earth,  sky.  A  barge  rested  in 
the  river,  waiting  for  stone.  Down 
the  street  kids  rode  their  bikes 
around  in  circles.  It  was  a  good  job, 
even  if  things  weren't  going  the  way 
they  should  in  the  world.  It  was  a 
good, good  job.  ■ 
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Censorship,  Part  II 

William  Gass's  expKiratioii  ot  nnxl- 
em  American  censtirship  ("Shears  oi 
the  Censor,"  April]  reminded  me  ot  a 
time  when  our  country's  legal  system 
required  me  to  suppress  the  truth  as 
well.  1  was  asked  by  my  editor  to 
delete  part  of  a  nonfiction  hook  man- 
uscript. Although  1  had  written  the 
truth,  the  truth  might  have  led  to  a 
lawsuit.  The  cost  o\  a  legal  battle 
would  have  bankrupted  both  the  pub- 
lisher and  me.  I  stood  my  ground  at 
first  but  eventually  changed  the  word- 
ing, excising  a  very  painful  bit  ot  real- 
ity. We  had  no  faith  that  the  truth 
would  prevail  in  our  courts.  Nowa- 
days the  mere  possibility  ot  litigation 
often  has  the  full  force  ot  legal,  state- 
sanctioned  censorship. 

Glenn  Cheney 
Hanover,  Conn. 

William  Gass's  essay  starts  out  well, 
with  a  clear  parallel  between  censor- 
ship and  clitoridectomy,  but  soon 
descends  into  sweeping  elliptical 
statements  about  the  decline  of  civi- 
lization. The  turning  point  comes 
when  he  describes  censors  "tearing 
out  tongues,  stretching  necks,  stoning 
women"  and  in  the  next  paragraph 
shifts  to  the  evils  of  "censorship"  in 
our  own  culture.  His  examples — 
claims  that  the  laws  of  physics  were 
constructed  to  maintain  white-male 
dominance  and  that  the  African 
people  were  the  "wellspring  of  creativ- 
ity and  knowledge"  from  which  our 
culture  sprang — are  unlikely  to  in- 
cense the  reader  as  much  as  clitoridec- 
tomy and  the  tearing  out  ot  tongues, 
arid  their  publication  cannot  rational- 
ly he  understood  as  censorship. 

Gass  states  that  "in  a  free  socie- 
ty ..  .  we  should  be  allowed  to  be 
boors,  it  boors  we  are"  and  that  "play- 
ing the  tool  has  always  drawn  crowds, 
applause,  and  remuneration."  I  hope 
he  was  paid  well  tor  his  eftorts. 

Patricia  CyDtmnell 
Fannington,  Maine 

William  Gass's  essay  reveals  that 
in  his  tormcr  position  as  a  Navy  cen- 
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sor  he  was  called  upon  to  excise  pas- 
sages from  enlisted  men's  personal 
letters.  His  narrative  led  me  to  won- 
der whether  the  hand  at  Harper'^ 
Maf^azine  that  excises  women's  con- 
tributions in  fiction,  commentary, 
and  essays  will  ever  hesitate,  as  Gass's 
tinally  did.  Although  the  April  issue 
is  somewhat  anomalous  in  failing  to 
include  any  women  writers  (save  the 
briet  excerpt  trom  "Ltive  Your  Looks" 
[Readings],  which  quotes  a  conversa- 
tion between  a  woman  and  her  fat), 
their  lack  of  representation  strikes 
me  anew  with  each  issue.  Perhaps 
Gass  himself  sheds  light  on  the  edito- 
rial failure  to  solicit  and  publish  more 
articles  by  women  when  he  notes 
that  "a  denial  of  intellectual  opportu- 
nity and  the  cancellation  of  the  ordi- 
nary citizen's  capacities  are  typical 
aims  of  most  ruling  classes."  The 
dearth  of  women's  voices  in  Harper's 
undermines  the  integrity  of  the  en- 
tire publication.  Yet  I  continue  to 
read  the  magazine  in  the  hope  that 
the  editors  will  soon  awaken  from 
what  Gass  describes  as  a  "quiet  disre- 
gard of  reality"  and  allow  women's 
words  to  escape  the  censor's  scissors. 

Kate  Daly 
New  York  City 

The  Theater  of  Genocide 

1  am  an  attorney  in  the  Office  of 
the  Prosecutor  ot  the  International 
Criminal  Tribunal  for  Rwanda.  Alan 
Zarembo's  report  on  the  aftermath  of 
the  genocide  in  Rwanda  ["Judgment 
Day,"  April]  includes  a  footnote  that 
denigrates  me,  my  colleagues,  the  in- 
stitution tor  which  we  work,  and  the 
United  States  government.  The  com- 
munity of  international  law  is  small 
and  close-knit,  and  1  therefore  con- 
sider this  footnote  damaging  to  my 
reputatiun  and  harmful  to  my  future 
as  an  international  criminal  lawyer. 

The  footnote  begins  by  opining 
that  "trib  rial  workers  seem  too  busy 
conducting  bizarre  experiments  in 
cultural  rek"  nicy  to  coiicern  them- 
selves with  ju  '  rt."  Our  "bizarre  ex- 
periment" C(!i  sisted  of  raising, 
through  a  serie--  of  performances  of 
Shakespeare's  hi.nnlet.  thousands  of 
dollars  tor  Rwiadan  orphans. 
Zarembo  quote-^  .i  line  trom  our 
playbill,  twisting  ii   out  ot  context: 


"when  not  engaged  in  theatrical  ac 
tivities,  [Gordon]  is  helping  to  pro- 
ecute  war  criminals  .  .  ."  The  cor 
text,  ot  course,  is  a  theatric; 
program.  As  a  group  of  mostly  am. 
teur  actors,  each  of  us  tried  to  wric 
something  about  our  connection  t 
the  theater  in  general  or  to  the  pla 
in  particular.  Having  had  no  prev: 
ous  theatrical  experience,  1  incluc 
ed,  strictly  in  a  spirit  of  humor,  th 
above-cited  quip.  Shorn  ot  contex 
Zarembo's  quotation  suggests  that 
am  a  full-time  thespian  living  ol 
the  tribunal  dole.  Nothing  could  b 
further  trom  the  truth.  1  am  cui 
rently  deputy  team  leader  and  leg; 
officer  on  the  Propaganda  Tean 
(We  prosecute  irresponsible  jou 
nalists,  among  others.)  I  work  lat 
at  night  and  most  weekends.  Durin 
the  play,  1  would  typically  wor 
from  eight  or  nine  in  the  mornin 
until  six  or  seven  at  night.  Then 
would  be  in  rehearsals  until  as  lat 
as  twelve  or  one  in  the  morning, 
missed  not  a  single  day  of  work  dui 
ing  play  preparation  and  perfo 
mance.  It  was  a  grueling  scheduk  "' 
hut  we  were  doing  it  to  help  chil 
dren  who  lost  their  families  in  th 
genocide.  Zarembo's  suggestion  tha  f 
the  United  States  Informatioi  » 
Agency  wasted  money  on  the  pro 
duction  is  also  unwarranted.  For  lit 
tie  more  than  the  price  of  a  theate  « 
consultant's  airplane  ticket  ani 
help  with  the  advertising,  th 
USIA  provided  access  to  art  an( 
entertainment  in  a  country  still  psy 
chologically  devastated  by  the  war. 
The  footnote  also  repeats  th 
same  tired  refrain  that  the  tribunal  i 
mismanaged  and  too  slow  to  brin  to 
justice.  Had  Zarembo  taken  the  tim 
to  dig  a  bit  deeper,  he  would  havi 
found  a  dedicated  cadre  of  employ 
ees  toiling  in  difficult  conditions  t(  i 
keep  this  operation  running.  Sucl 
rudimentary  necessities  as  cars,  com 
puters,  photocopying  machines,  an(  st 
paper  are  frequently  unavailable,  am 
we  often  buy  equipmetit  out  of  ou 
own  pockets.  In  spite  of  these  condi 
tions,  we  have  made  remarkabb 
progress.  It  is  important  to  remembe 
that  the  tribunal  has  a  narrow  man 
date:  prosecution  ot  the  high-Ieve 
genocide  planners.  Oi  this  selec 
group,  fourteen  indictments  havi 


ur- 


ave 


sued  and  thirteen  individuals 
eady  in  custody.  Three  trials 
egun  and  more  are  scheduled 
coming  months, 
can  handle  the  lack  of  recog- 
and  credit  for  these  results,  but 
11  we  have  been  through  we 

brook  unwarranted  criticism. 

of  degrading  us,  help  us.  Let 
rid  know  that  we  are  toiling  in 

against  the  odds,  and  that  we 
elp.  Tell  the  world  to  send  us 
eople,  more  equipment,  and 
3  some  good  wishes. 

y  S .  Gordon 
Rwanda 


1  Zarembo's  portrayal  of  the 
ith  of  Rwanda's  genocide  is  a 
ul  reminder  that  the  full  ex- 

the  human  wreckage  caused 
1 1994  ethnic  war  may  never  he 
;tely  known.  Yet  this  chilling 
t  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Per- 
iven  more  disturbing  and 
^ning  to  any  lasting  restora- 

civil  society,  Rwanda's  pris- 
)use  not  only  men,  hut  also 
.ids  of  women  and  children, 
tered  throughout  the  nation  in 
n  prison  facilities  are  children 
ges,  even  infants.  It  is  not  un- 
)n  to  see  toddlers  there.  They 
the  same  overcrowded,  de- 
e  conditions  as  their  mothers 
ive  been  incarcerated  for  war 

and  they  languish  with  little 
ealth  care,  or  schooling.  Thus 
ly  for  the  crimes  of  adults  with 
wn  futures.  Many  children,  es- 

the  youngest  ones,  are  com- 

innocent  of  any  involvement 
is  Tiassacres.  Sadly,  some  children 
ticipate  in  the  genocide.  Like 
)ldiers  in  other  wars  around  the 
they  fought  and  killed  without 
sanding  why.  Now  they  await 
d  possible  execution, 
e  terrible  wounds  to  the  soul 
nation  are  ever  to  be  healed, 
St  provide  Rwanda's  children 
hopeful  future.  Other  wars  in 
ands  have  taught  us  that  to  ig- 
le  plight  of  children  of  war  is 
e  the  prologue  to  yet  another 
;  in  a  saga  of  violence. 

F.  MacCormack 
nt,  Save  the  Children 
3rt,  Conn. 


You  deserve  to  know  the  facts  about.... 

^Land  for  Peace'' 

Can  it  solve  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East? 

There  has  been  much  emphasis  for  years  on  the  "land  for  peace"  formula  to  solve  the 
long-simmering  problems  of  the  Middle  East.  Translating  this  slogan  into  plain  English 
means  that  Israel  should  surrender  Judea-Samaria  (the  "West  Bank"),  Gaza  and  the 
Golan  to  the  Arabs.  They  would  establish  a  Palestinian  state.  Once  that  happened,  it 
is  thought  that  peace  and  tranquility  would  soon  come  to  the  troubled  Middle  East. 


What  are  the  facts? 

■  The  concept  of  "land  for  peace"  is  a 
totally  new  one  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  was  formulated  for  one  pur- 
pose only,  namely  to  pressure  Israel  to 
give  up  territories  that  it  has  adminis- 
tered since  the  Six-Day  War  of  1967.  By 
its  victory  in  that  war,  Israel  wound  up 
in  possession  of  these  territories.  Con- 
trary to  what  many  are  led  to  believe, 
the  "West  Bank",  the  focus  of  today's 
attention,  had  never  been  part  of  any 
Arab  country.  It  was  part  of  Palestine,  a 
territorial  unit  that,  by  the  Mandate  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  in  line  with  the 
Balfour  Declaration,  had  been  designated 
as  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people. 

■  Thus,  while  the  concept  of  "land  for 
peace"  is  a  brand-new  one,  the  concept 
that  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils  is  as 
old  as  history  itself  and  had  really  never 
been  questioned  before.  Our  own 
country,  of  course,  following  its  Mani- 
fest Destiny,  has  benefited  greatly  and 
has  consolidated  its  territory  by  apply- 
ing this  motto.  But  Israel  followed  a 
different  path.  From  the  day  of  victo- 
ry in  1967,  it  waited  for  an  offer  of 
peace  from  the  Arabs.  But  that  offer 
never  came.  Instead,  following  the 
war.  The  Arabs  pronounced  their  three 
unalterable  "nos:"  no  recognition,  no 
negotiation,  and  no  peace  with  Israel. 

■  In  1977,  President  Sadat  of  Egypt 
traveled  to  Jerusalem  and  presented  a 
peace  plan.  The  Israelis  eagerly 
embraced  his  suggestion.  In  exchange 
for  peace  and  normalization  of  relations, 
Israel  returned  to  Egypt  the  vast  Sinai 
peninsula,  together  with  the  city  of 
Yamit;  some  of  the  most  advanced  mili- 
tary installations  in  the  world;  the  port 
and  naval  installations  of  Sharm-el- 


Sheik,  which  safeguards  Israel's  access  to 
its  port  of  Eilat;  and  the  oil  fields  Israel  had 
developed  and  which  had  made  Israel  self- 
sufficient  in  its  energy  requirements.  And, 
of  course,  Israel  also  gave  up  the  natural 
buffer  against  aggression  that  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  strategic  depth  of  the  Sinai 
itself  provided.  It  was  a  first  in  history. 
Never  before  in  the  chronicle  of  mankind 
had  the  victor  returned  conquered  territory 
to  the  vanquished  in  order  to  attain  peace. 

■  One  would  expect  that  the  concept  of 
"land  for  peace"  would  work  both  ways. 
After  all,  should  not  the  Arabs  also  make 
some  territorial  sacrifices  for  peace? 
Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case.  Every 
inch  of  land  held  by  the  Arabs  is  consid- 
ered "holy  Arab  soil"  and  its  possession 
by  the  "infidels"  is  inadmissible,  intolera- 
ble, a  blasphemy  and  a  case  for  "jihad" 
(holy  war).  No  compromise,  no  conces- 
sion is  ever  possible.  Sale  of  land  to  Jews 
is  punishable  by  death.  A  far  as  the 
Arabs  are  concerned  the  "land  for  peace" 
principle  is  basically  a  one-way  street. 

■  The  "land  for  peace"  formulation  is  now 
mostly  applied  to  Judea-Samaria  (the 
"West  Bank"),  Gaza  and  the  Golan 
Heights.  Israel's  foes,  but  also  some  of  its 
friends,  urge  Israel  to  yield  these  regions 
to  the  Arabs  in  exchange  for  "peace."  But 
there  is  no  peace,  and  no  peace  wall  come 
about  by  Israel's  giving  up  these  areas  of 
vital  strategic  importance  to  those  who  are 
its  sworn  enemies  and  who  have  declared 
over  and  over  again  that  they  wish  to  use 
this  land  as  their  launching  pad  for  the 
final  attempt  at  the  destruction  of  Israel. 
The  conflict  in  the  area  is  not  only  between 
Israel  and  the  "Palestinians."  It  is  first  of  all 
between  Israel  and  the  hostile  Arab 
nations.  With  the  exception  of  Egypt, and 
now  also  of  Jordan,  virtually  all  of  them 
are  still  in  a  state  of  war  with  Israel. 


To  none  of  the  Arab  countries  has  it  ever  occurred  that  they  might  trade  land  for 
peace — as,  for  instance,  yielding  the  "West  Bank",  Gaza  or  the  Golan  to  Israel  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  tranquility.  Egypt  certainly  made  no  territorial  or  other  concessions 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  neither  did  Jordan.  Both  countries  drove  very  hard  bargains  to 
which  the  Israelis,  in  their  unending  quest  for  peace,  acceded.  There  is  never  any  accom- 
modation on  the  part  of  the  Arabs,  never  even  a  gesture  of  tentative  friendship.  For  the 
victor  to  yield  land  for  peace  to  the  vanquished  is  a  new  idea — who  knows,  it  might  even 
be  a  good  one.  But  it  surely  would  have  to  work  both  ways  in  order  to  be  valid  and  effective 
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Freeing  Verse 


In  'Toctry:  Our  Worst-Kept  Se- 
cret" [Re;Klin>^s,  April],  Richard 
Hmvard  calls  the  ptisition  ot  poetry 
today  "wretched  . . .  ahsurd  . . .  unread 
.  .  .  despised,"  and  .ippoints  himself 
to  restore  "an  art  that  was  once  the 
^lory  and  the  consolatitin  oi  our 
race."  He  helieves  the  puhlic  enjoy- 
ment ot  poetry  to  be  "the  worst 
thing  to  have  happened  to  poetry 
since  the  advent  of  the  camera  and 
the  internal  combustion  engine." 
No,  poetry  is  threatened  by  neither 
technology  nor  the  highbrow  elitism 
with  which  he  intends  to  wrest  it 
trom  the  ghettos.  Howard  says  that 
poetry,  like  Scripture,  "is  a^ldressed 
not  to  everyone  .  .  .  but  to  the  indi- 
vidual." But  can't  our  appreciation 
ot  poetry,  like  that  ot  Scripture,  be 
shared.'  Am  I  allowed  to  appreciate 
Auden  only  in  a  closed,  canclleiit 
room?  Must  I  hide  in  smoky,  under- 
ground hovels  to  discuss  Yeats?  Or 
can  we  all  celebrate  poetry  during 
National  Pt)etry  Month?  Howard 
need  not  vvt)rry:  1  v\'ill  continue  to 
read  poetry  in  May  and  beyond,  as 
will  the  rest  ot  America. 

Peter  Kraiise 
New  York  City 

Everyone  knows  that  federal  dec- 
larations such  as  National  Poetry 
Month  are  inherently  meaningless, 
bLit  Richard  Howard's  remarks  sim- 
ply compound  the  absurdity.  And 
while  I  usually  avoid  the  word  "elit- 
ist"— which  conservatives  use  these 
days  to  describe  anyone  who's  been 
within  titty  yards  oi  a  cultural 
event — Howard's  remarks  on  Na- 
tional Poetry  Month  make  any  other 
label  inappropriate. 

Which  suite  on  the  literary  Ti- 
tanic has  Hinvard  booked  into?  Cer- 
tainly it's  one  that  shields  his  eyes 
trom  the  deplorable  state  oi  literacy 
in  contemporary  America,  where 
college  students  routinely  balk  at 
doing  required  readings  in  humani- 
ties classes  because  they  don't  see 
l-n)\v  such  tlutt  will  help  them  com- 
pete in  the  global  marketplace. 
How  can  anyone  knowing  the  im- 
portance oi  literature  to  cultural 
well-bemg  deplore  an  ettort  to  raise 
.iwareness  ot  the  literary  arts  among 
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the  populace?  If  all  my  information 
came  from  television,  I  would  have 
no  idea  that  American  literature 
exists  at  all — with  the  possible  ex- 
ception ot  the  bestsellers  that  get 
remade  as  TV  movies. 

Howard  thinks  that  poetry  shoukl 
be  kept  secret.  Isn't  it  already? 

Ted  Pelton 
Sheboygan,  Wise. 

Clean  Getaway 

The  February  Harper's  Index  stat- 
ed that  although  NAFTA  requires 
the  United  States  to  spend  over  one 
billion  dollars  tor  en\ironmental 
cleanup,  it  had  spent  nothing  by 
the  end  ot  1996.  As  general  manag- 
er for  the  water  department  of  one 
ot  the  Mexican  border  cities  with 
the  United  States,  I  can  attest  that 
the  mutual  promises  made  by  our 
two  go\'ernments  have  not  yet  been 
kept. 

The  North  American  Develop- 
ment Bank  (NADBANK)  was  set  up 
tor  the  express  purpose  of  funding 
cleanup  projects,  and  to  date  it  may 
be  the  only  two-year-old  bank  with- 
out a  single  client.  There  was  also  a 
special  hinational  agency,  the  Border 
Environment  Cooperation  Commis- 
sion (BECC),  created  to  certify  "en- 
vironmental projects."  The  execu- 
tives tor  the  agency  enjoy  diplomatic 
status  and  have  an  entire  penthouse 
as  headquarters  in  Ciudad  Juarez.  So 
far  they  have  done  nothing  to  justify 
their  salaries. 

Our  city,  San  Luis  Ri'o  Colorado, 
in  the  Mexican  state  oi  Sonora, 
with  an  estimated  population  ot 
160,000,  has  serious  environmental 
problems.  Our  drainage  system 
serves  only  38  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  our  sewage,  for  which 
we  have  no  treatment  plant,  is  seri- 
ously contaminating  the  dry  bed  ot 
the  Colorado  River.  After  more 
than  a  year  of  presenting  projects 
to  the  BECC  and  the  NADBANK 
we  have  yet  to  receive  any  help.  It 
is  our  hope  that  the  American 
media  will  continue  to  expose  our 
governments'  failure  to  meet  their 
commitments. 

Gidllermo  Perez  Diaz 

San  Luis  Rio  Colorado,  Sontira 

Mexico 


War  Zones 

I  was  severely  discomposed  by  Tei 
ence  Wrong's  philippic  [Letter 
April]  against  Scott  Anderson's  men" 
oir  ]"Prisi>ner  of  War,"  Folio,  Jam 
ary].  Andcrscm  was  stalking  the  mu 
derous  streets  of  Beirut,  seeking  nev 
and  insights  cm  the  terrible  contlk 
Wriing  was  a  self-admitted  hotel  wa 
rii)r.  Need  anything  more  be  said? 

Joseph  C .  Spear 
Washington,  D.C. 

It's  a  small  point,  but  I  cannot  u 
derstand  Tereiice  Wrong's  contem 
tor  freelancers  who  bum  rides  fro' 
TV  crews  or  why  Scott  Andersc' 
bothered  denying  it.  When  1  was' 
freelancer  I  bummed  rides  withoi 
compunction  from  staffers  whose  c: 
fares  and  car  rentals  were  covered  1 
expense  accounts;  now  that  I'm 
staffer,  I  offer  rides  to  freelance 
who  I  know  are  going  my  way. 

A  larger  point  is  Wrong's  scornt 
reference  to  freelancers  as  "lone 
with  nobody  funding  them."  I  thii 
someone  willing  to  gamble  his  ov 
resources  for  a  story  deserves  at  le^ 
as  much  credit  as  someone  who's  d 
ing  it  with  advance  funding.  I  ho]! 
Wrong  gets  to  try  freelancing  soni 
day.  He'll  find  it  educatitinal. 

Ivan  Berger 
Fan  wood,  N.J. 


Neuralgia  'j 

I  assume  from  Melvin  Sabshiii 
response  [Letters,  May]  to  L.  . 
Davis's  satirical  expose  of  the  DSfjii 
IV  ["The  Encyclopedia  of  Insanir- 
February]  that  the  article  touches  i 
very  painful  nerve.  Sabshin  belic\- 
that  the  many  years  spent  toiling  i 
the  manual  proves  its  worth.  Unfi  - 
tunately,  if  the  very  premise  a 
which  the  research  is  based  is  func| 
mentally  false,  no  amount  of  ha? 
work  will  prove  its  worth. 

Other  researchers'  hard  work  \ 
suggested  that  so-called  mental  i 
ness  is  iatrcigenic — i.e.,  caused  or  t 
acerbated  by  the  supposed  tre 
ment.  .And  it  is  not  only  t 
treatment  but  the  very  diagnosis 
self  that  creates  the  "disease." 

Lawrence  Feuchtwanger 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada 
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e  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a  quotation 
Tom  a  published  work.  The  numbered  squares  in  the  dia- 
gram correspond  to  the  numbered  blanks  under  the 
JfORDS.  The  WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of 
ach  spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the 
vork  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken.  The  letter  in 
he  upper  right-hand  corner  of  each  square  indicates  the 
JCORD  containing  the  letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square. 
Z^ontest  rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  ap- 
pear on  page  75. 
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f  yiui  arc  a  1  Across  (6,6,6), 
this  pu::lc  is  ior  you.  Each  sports 
"itL-m"  is  really  three  clues,  written 

consecutively,  leading  to  three  answers,  which  are  to  he  enteretl  either  in  the  lett,  center,  or  riyht  section  ot  the  diafiram,  the  order 
the  sections  heiny  detemiined  hy  the  banner  headline  at  1  Across.  Within  each  "item,"  the  clues  may  he  in  any  order;  they  never  cm 
l.ip,  and  there  are  never  any  unnecessary  words  hridj^jing  them.  One  answer  at  14  Across  is  a  variant  sjielling;  there  are  no  pro|  ■ 
names.  As  always,  menial  repunciu.iiiiin  ot  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  solution  to  last  month's  pu::le  appears  on  page  75. 


Ac;iuiss 

5.    It's  somethinK  i^t  -m  undertaking;  seeing  him  subjectively 
rear  to  po.se  again  like  a  hody-huilder  with  uncon.scious 
energy.  1  lalf  being  eliminated  right  out  in  front,  the  first 
three  characters  go  off  stage,  then  go  b.ick  on  it.  (6,6,6) 
7.   (iamblers'  love  removed  roulette  space  to  secure  back 
room  hiniu  business — ihev're  bouiKl  to  eliminate 
i.ilk.  (4,4,4) 
S.   "1  litting  trom  both  sides,  wasted  time  entering  ring  . . ." 
.'\rticle  about  boxing  lives  name  what  someone  who  is 
up  IS  to  do  in  goifig  back,  getting  beat  again.  (6,6,6) 

10.   C  Commands  gi\'en  to  two  basketball  teams  lor  speed 
mean  one  scoring  leailer  is  t. iking  notice,  with  team 
St, liter  comparatiW'ly  sanguine      like  the  Vice  Presi- 
denl ,  onl\  more  sol  ((i,(i,(i) 

I  1 .    NK'l  low-down  pl.uei .  I  le's  hooked.  Nothing  signed 
but  in  \\  lib  one  siu'.iker  perhaps      initially,  Adidas. 
Being  uptront,  it's  iimstly  \ague,  conlused.  1  may  be  in 
•ijam.  (5,5, S) 

1  V  Tvi  sla\'  .uK'.iiu  ing,  bowls  something  wickt'd,  getting 
strike.  Pin,  m  ilrojiping,  held  beginning  ol  round  by 
one  poinl.  (4,4,4) 

14     W.ileied  down  liom  swimming  lap,  (list  ot  entrants 
L  onuiuk'd  Willi  di\  (,■  iii.uked  out  ol  this  wm  kl    -ever\ 
second  pl.K  e  p.utK  i|\int  is  i.ounted  out.  (4,4,4) 


1  5.  Tee  off,  take  putting  directions  up  front.  With  soutl 
winds  heating  links,  throw  arm  throughout  contest. 
Rest  is  uiiwise.  (6,6,6) 


IXWN 


Major  League  athlete's  propositions  added  arm  and  leg 

to  hitch  with  Southern  team.  It's  painful  to  finger  a 

rat,  luring  misfits  like  Tinker  to  Evers  to  Chance  to 

Tinker!  (10,10,10) 

C California  football  player,  some  tackle,  necessity  for 

making  certain  shots,  stirred  up  fire,  hut  primarily  pro 

\ided  that  less  than  . . .  less  than  certaifi  ('.ilifornia 

baseball  players,  playing  angles.  (6,6,6) 

People  in  classes  haviiig  a  run-in  certainly  wear  both 

ends  of  epee's  feiicing  shaft  pointing  at  the  head  only, 

then — slap!  slam! — a  bit  of  blood.  (5,5,5) 

I  loly  One  takes  it.  C^lub  area  rang  with  cheers.  Jockey 

underiloes  speed  behind  former  ace  in  clear.  (9,9,9) 

Root  for  track,  then  catch  game  covered  hy  amateur 

athletic  contract — by  the  .sound  of  it,  to  .set  right  a  hi, 

scind.il  in  archery!  That  sounds  appropriate.  (8,8,8) 

Eastern  Division  hockey  team  was  upset  by  second 

class  pass,  after  face  off,  dropping  below  Little  League 

status  [o  tear  back  by  mid-week.  (6,6,6) 

Player  who  makes  good  copy  in  papers  ("Big  Star!")  i 

a  lox,  non-starter  in  track  events  for  the  people  at 

home.  (4,4,4) 
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A  flash  fire.  It  happens  when  invisible  fumes  creep  along  your  floor  and 
lake  contact  with  a  gas  pilot  light.  So  please  jW  make  sure  flammable  liquids  are  tightly  sealed 
ind  stored  far  away  from  gas  appliances.  ^^B^    For  more  information  on  home  fire  safety, 
see  an  Allstate  Agent  or  call  I  -888  ALLSFTY.  Being  in  good  iiands  is  the  only  place  to  ber 


/jllstate 

\ou're  in  good  hands. 
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absolupcitron™  citrus-flavored 
design  and  absolut  calligraphy  are; 
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..  .,  _  J  V4SVIN&  SPRIT  AB.  IMPORT 

HO  APPRECIATE  QlJAllTY  ENJOY  IT  RESPONSIBLY  ; 
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In  the  City  of  Angels 


HELPING  THE   HELPERS 


PROJECT  ANGEL  FOOD 
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tood,  hope,  and  love  are  home-delivered 


Project  Angel  Food  delivers  free,  hot  and  nutritious  meals  —  served  with  love  —  to  men, 

women,  and  children  living  with  AIDS  throughout  Los  Angeles.  And  with  each  delivery. 

Project  Angel  Food  volunteers  combat  both  hunger  and  loneliness  by  providing  the 

primary  source  of  food  for  thousands  of  people  each  year. 

Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc.  supports  Project  Angel  Food  in  their  compassionate  efforts  to 

serve  people  living  with  AIDS  in  Los  Angeles.  As  the  naticm's  largest  food  company, 

Philip  Morris  is  dedicated  to  helping  provide  food  to  people  in  need.  It's  part  of  a  forty-year 

commitment  Philip  Morris  has  made  to  enhancing  the  quality  of  our  world. 

Find  out  how  you  can  help. 

In  Los  Angeles,  call  Project  Angel  Food:  (213)  845-1800 
Around  the  nation,  call:  (888)  301-2672 


Sharing  the  commitment.  Building  the  solution. 
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The  tracks  we  left  behind  weren't  ours.  Twelve  years  ago,  we  went 
to  northwestern  Montana  in  search  of  oil.  And  there,  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  Reservation,  we  thought  we'd  find  it.  After  all,       A  number  of  steps  were  taken  to 


protect  the  grizzlies  and  their  habitat: 
leaving  the  area  to  the  bears  in 


driving;  installing  a  less  obtrusive 
drill  pad  and  revegetating  the  area. 


hidden  under  deposits  of  sandstone  and  shale  lie  countless 
dinosaur  graves  and,  buried  with  them,  the  promise  of  petro  - 

the  spring  by  working  only  in  the 

leum.  But  many  steps  had  to  be  taken  before  we  could       ^,n,„.  exploring  at  an  elevation 
even  dig  an  exploratory  well.  First  we  reached  an  agreement       f"^  "^^°^  gnzzly  dens;  restricting 

human  access;  prohibiting  off-road 

with  the  tribe  over  lease  rights  and  royalty  payments.  "We 
then  hired  an  independent  environmental  consultant  who 
proposed  a  number  of  measures  to  protect  the  local  grizzly 
bear  population.  All  of  which  we  adopted  -  from  restrict- 
ing human  access  to  working  straight  through  winter,  then 
leaving,  so  the  bears  could  forage  undisturbed  in  the  spring,  sr^-- 
Now  did  we  actually  discover  oil  there?  No,  we  did  not.  But  the  process  contributed  to 
our  creating  in  1989  what  remains  one  of  the  most  environmentally  responsible  policies 
in  the  industry.  We  call  it  Policy  530,  and  it  is,  quite  candidly,  a  reality-based  blend  of 
smart  business  and  genuine  concern.  True,  it  wasn't  bom  out  of  pure  altruism.  But  what  it 
demands  of  us  is  the  same.  That  we  do  what  we  need  to  do,  then  leave  with  hardly  a  trace. 
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REMY  MARTIN 

FINE    CHAMPAGNE   COGNAC 

100%  fine  champagne  cognac  from  the  heart  of  the 

most  celebrated gyou'ing  region  in  France. 
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LKTTERS 


Deep  Blue  Thoughts 

In  n.'}j;;u\l  to  your  Jisi.  ii.ssion  con- 
ccriiin}^  con.scioii.sncs.s,  compurcrs, 
anJ  chcs.s — "Our  Machiiu-.s,  Our- 
.selves"  IForiiin,  May] — there  wmilJ 
Ix'  no  sif^nitieanr  interest  in  iK'tp 
Blue's  x'ietory  o\er  huinankiiul  in 
chess  were  it  not  for  the  extremely 
deep-seated  amlii\alenee  with  which 
we  view  the  question  oi  our  essence: 
What  are  we.'  We  ilesire  a  treedoin 
Iroiu  physical  constraints  so  that  we 
may  realize  our  e.s.sence,  and  yet  we 
tear  this  freedom  and  the  tools  we 
desij^n  to  help  us  ai.hie\'e  it.  Para- 
doxically, those  tools  now  threaten 
to  overwhelm  us. 

The  early  modern  ielea  that  tech- 
imlo^y  will  lilt  frotii  humankind  the 
huidens  ot  diudL;t.'ry,  alKiwin^  us  to 
"lu'come  oui  I'ssence"  to  sjiend  our 
time  poiulermL;  lolty  questions,  thus 
reinaciinL;  the  popularized  Cireek 
idial  ot  leisure  has  in  i^iostmoderni- 
t\  reversed  itsell  so  couipleteh  th.ii 
tlu'  lonceit  ol  treedom  ot  thouL;ht  no 
loiiLjer  appears  supporiahle.  In  other 
woids,  to  tlu'  ohseix'.uil,  it  ajipears 
ih.it  "diudueiA  '  Is  our  I'ssence.  The 
loli\  questions  now  heloiiL;  in  thi- 
pio\in<.e  ol  li'i.  hnicil  i'esi.'arcli,  and 
solutions  .III-  no  douhl  toi  t  Ik  oiuiiil;. 
We  are  toLI  that  the  Ku  tit  humanity 
is  to  tuiKtion  .IS  ;i  \,uiahle  in  the 
equ.ition  ol  m.uket  lorces,  th.it  we 
,ire  equi\alent  to  oui  lA't  omhin.inl 
PN.A,  .ind  so  torih.  Te.hnolo-v  telh 
Us  who  .iiul  wh.il   we  are,  ,uul  wi' 


1  larper's  Mat;a:iiH'  iro/oiiiuA  loiiiiei  ic's/'oiisi', 
I'lt'ii.vi'  luldivs.'i  c'(>ni',s/>iiiiiitiin'  ((I  Leilas  HA 
iun.  Sluiri  Lnwrs  lav  more  likch  u>  he  jnth- 
lis/u'il,  an./  idl  L-iU'r\  arc  >.i(/')oo(  u>  I'lliliii.i;. 
X'oliatw  f'li'i/iiiliA  iiu/irii/wa/iii/ai(m'/i'i/i;iik'ii(. 


tunction  accordingly.  To  th; 
tent,  we  have  ahdicated  the 
of  consciousness  and  pawned  I 
hardest  questions  to  the  new  1 1 
of  computer  science  and  s\t 
analysis.  We  have  made  the  a 
tion  that  the  answer  to  the  c|is 
"What  are  we?"  lies  within  the  ( 
ot  neurons  and  hinary  code. 

(.Aninncy  Tcdrowe 
Allston,  Mass. 

"Our  Machines,  Ourselvc; 
emharrassing  race  to  see  who! 
spit  out  the  most  cliches,  was 
innocuous  in  its  half-haked  g< 
izations  ahout  consciousness,  cc 
ers,  and  the  chess  match  he 
Oarry  Kaspart)v  and  Deep  B 
few  points  ilo  deserve  rebuttal! 
e\er.  First,  James  Bailey  re' 
chess  as  a  "\ery  small  data  ii 
aiid  mK's  on  to  imply  that  per, 
wouki  he  more  interesting];  if  th 
ch.uiLied  often.  What  make 
/i(.'(i/'/t'  so  iiniiiterestiii^  is  th; 
criticiii'  thiniis  ahout   whicl 
know  little.  C'he.ss  is  awe.somel 
plex  (there  are  180  octillion  i 
\ariations  in  the  first  ten  mo\ 
this  makes  no  mention  of  the  i 
1, It  ion  ot  the  pieces)  and  eni: 
dynamic  to  anyone  with  patj 
Perhaps  one  reason  why  "i 
.uen't  d\inL;  tor  the  lack  ot  ^oo.. 
pl,i\"  IS  that  most  i.lon't  resist  tl 
sumerist  mtluences  ot  our  comil| 
society  -  influences     that    ' 
straii,!j;ely  unmentioned  hy  thi 
panel  when  the  sources  ot  n 
dissatistactioii  were  contemplai 

kcinu'(/i  Hiii(/t'\ 
San  Fr-uuisco 


HE  AMAZING  FORD  CONTOUR  TEST  DRIVE. 

ONE  DRIVE  \)^1LL  SUI^RISE  YOU. 


BEFORE 


AFTER 


THE  NEWLY  RESTYLED  FORD  CONTOUR 
'ITH  ITS  AVAILABLE  24  VALVE  V  6  AND  ADVANCED  ROAD  HUGC INC  SUSPENSION. 

IT  GIVES  DRIVING  A  DELICIOUS  NEW  TWIST 


HAVE  YOU  DRIVEN  A  FORD  LATELY? 


'.ford 


ww.iord.com 


WBSM 


■mui^as^ieam^n^ii^  ^w^; 


Every  X\oment  ts 
Something  Special. 

Jamcs^  Taylor 

Hourglass 

The  ne-w  album  from 

James  Taylor  featuring 

Little  More  Time  With  You 

&  Enough  To  Be  On 

Your  "Way,  plus  many 

special  guests. 

Look  for  him  on 
tour  all  summer. 


Produced  by  Frank  Flllpettl 
and  James  Taylor. 
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BOOKS' MUSIC 'CAFE 


AccorJinj^  to  fonini  participant 
C  ]liark"s  Sit-hcrt,  "The  more  we  iin- 
sliDiiKler  Iphy.sical  work]  to  mir  ma- 
(.liinery,  the  more  we  heeome  our 
essence."  h  seems  rliat  tlie  partici- 
pants' consensus  is  that  our  common 
leelinf^s  of  ahenation  and  anxiety  are 
misj^uideJ.  They  all  seem  to  a^rge 
ihal  the  nejj;ative  effects  of  advanc- 
ing technolo^^y  are  in  our  heads.  It 
we  would  only  realize,  they  imply, 
that  computers  can  never  heeome 
human,  our  fears  would  simply  disap- 
pear. But  clearly  this  is  not  the  case. 

Tec  hnoloj^ic  al  adxances  have  in- 
criiscd,  rather  th.in  decreased,  the 
amount  of  lime  we  spend  doin^ 
housework.  Faster  airplanes  don't 
mean  that  the  husinessperson  ha.s 
iiiiu'  lo  relax  once  she  reaches  her 
destinalion.  Rather,  she  is  simply  ex- 
pected to  irrive  sooner.  And 
portahle  computers  demand  that  she 
Ao  work  on  the  plane  as  well.  The 
increasing  speed  of  technoloLjy  does 
mean  that  our  lives  spt'cd  up.  And, 
loniiaiy  to  Siehert's  assertion,  we 
walk  faster  too. 

(  '/ins  Ryan 
lV>ulder,  C  'olo. 

We  know  that  a  yroup  of  \'ery 
cle\ei  people  ha\e  analyzed  the  me- 
i  hanics  of  chess  so  ci>mpletely  that 
I  hey  ha\e  written  a  computer  pro- 
gram ihal  miL;ht  ha\-e  a  hetler  iiu'en- 
tory  ot  the  game's  siraieiiies  and  |ios 
sihililies  than  the  greatest  ot  .ill 
human  players.  My  i.|uestion  is  not 
whethei  ,i  i.  i>mi"iiiter  can  master  the 
iiiechanKs  ot  chess,  hut  whelhei  it 
I. in  enio\'  the  ^aiiie,  I  ,1111  sure  ih.il 
llu-  pi  ol;i  iiiiiiiers  could  de\i'lop  a 
hu^e  dalahase  of  possible  human  re- 
sponses that  would  make  it  seem 
\i'i\  hum, 111  mdet'd.  hiil  ihis  wouLI 
not  coiuiiue  me  lli.il  (he  machine 
was  ,in\  iIuiil;  hul  ,1  m.K  hine. 

Mechanically  speakinj.;,  |ust  about 
,in\  machine  is  superior  to  a  human, 
which  IS  pieciseh'  win  wc  mike  I  hem. 
Machines  l;o  fast,  lili  enormous 
weiLihis,  ori.;ani:e  \ast  .inuuinls  ot  da- 
1,1,  and  perform  eiullessK  repetitixe 
calculations  hut  they  don't  li\e.  .A 
i.isk  th.il  miL;ht  hetler  dilferenli.ite  he 
(wc'cn  compiiic'i  .ind  human  would  he 
the  peitormance  c>t  .1  s\niphiHiv: 
M.ihler's  I'ltlh,  pc'rh.ips,   1   woiulei 


whether  a  coinputer  can  experi 
that  symphony,  is  it  po.ssihle  \ 
computer'.s  proj^ram  to  go  heyon 
mechanics  of  reproducing  the  not 
the  fourth  moveinent  and  draw 
the  heart-wrenchingly  slow  rcsol 
of  the  final  chord,  all  because  it 
deeply  moved.' 

Rick  Ncalc 
Atlanta 
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As  1  write  this  letter,  the  c 
match  between  world  chain 
Garry  Kasparov  and  the  comf 
Deep  Blue  is  still  in  progress,  bu 
existential  concerns  about  the 
come  are  entirely  unfounde 
Deep  Blue  does  win,  its  victory 
not  represent  the  subjugation  of 
by  machine.  It  will  instead  repn 
the  victory  of  the  combined  e 
of  the  thousands  of  scientists, 
grammers,  and  engineers  who  c 
ed  the  machine  and  its  prog 
over  the  singular  effort  of  one  1 
Garry  Kasparov. 

The  issue,  1  admit,  would 
least  a  little  more  ambiguous  if  i 
Blue  were  not  a  machine  at  all 
say,  some  sort  of  chess-playing  i 
sheep  dreamed  up  in  a  Scottisl 
netics  laboratory. 

]ohn  A.  Wds/iin^ijtoTi  V 
Malibu,C:alif. 
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The  Ri)i>ts  of  Blackness 

1  was  both  dismayed  and  offe 
b\  jim  Sleeper's  essay  "Towai 
I'lid  of  Blackness"  [May],  whici 
tonus  us  that  race  is  a  social 
St  ruction,  an  idea  that  is  not  ex 
news  to  black  people  in  the  Uii 
States.  We  happen  to  know  th, 
are  not  stupid,  that  we  are  not  1 
and  that  we  are  not  bent  to 
crimin,ilit\'.  We  know  that  wc  1 
succeed  it  we  ,ire  gi\en  the  opi 
nity,  because,  as  Sleeper  rightly 
ments,  the  success  of  the  "Aiiu  : 
experiment  "  is  founded  on  the 
ence    uul  put  icipation  of  Afri  , 
Sleeper  is  .ibsoliiiely  right  whe 
says  that  we  black  Americans  .' 
American  as  you  can  get.  Unt 
ii,iic'l\,  he  perpetuates  the  r.i 
th.il  c  le.ited  "bl.ickness"  in  thi  , 
jilace.   It's  not   bl.ickness  that'i 
pioblc'in,  but  "whiteness," 


lis  writings  on  race  and  identi- 
ties Baldwin  reiterated  time  and 
that  to  be  "white"  in  America 
intially,  to  be  "not-black."  Wit- 
he "wigger"  fad  among  some  of 
ica's  disaffected  white  youths. 
>wear  "colors"  and  baggy  pants 
all  off  their  hips,  and  speak 
I  they  perceive  to  be  black  Eng- 
'i.nd  the  wigger  phenomenon  is- 
;w;  generations  of  rebellious 
American  youths  have  aspired 
'■'  image  of  blackness  that  would 
cheir  white  elders, 
unwillingness  to  recognize  and 
difference  is  the  source  of  the 
ican  problem  with  race.  And 
problem  rooted  in  mainstream 
ica,  not  in  black  America. 

Wright 
f(  n,  Mich. 

1 
1  Sleeper's  essay  on  blackness 

amazing  example  of  white 
rvatives'  penchant  for  criticiz- 
ifrican-American  behavior.  It 
itly  violates  one  of  the  unwrit- 
ut  well-known  rules  of  ethnic- 
)  etiquette:  members  of  one 
c  community  should  not  com- 

publicly  on  what  might  be 
1  the  "organic  patterns"  of  he- 
ir found  within  another  ethnic 
lunity.  Commentators  such  as 
)er  justify  their  effrontery  to 
s  by  arguing  that  the  black  in- 
entsia  should  just  quiet  down 
lefer  to  a  newly  emerging  "col- 
idness."  This  is  simply  another 
ipt  to  silence  black  dissent, 
eper  also  expends  considerable 
;y  on  a  critique  of  Alex  Haley's 

bestseller,  Roots.  Well,  Roots 
)o  damn  much  attention  in  the 
lace.  Even  though  other  ethnic 
)s'  quasi-mythical  stories  have 
similarly  hyped  and  commer- 
:ed.  Sleeper's  shallow  under- 
ing  of  the  political  and  cultural 
rns  among  black  Americans 

him  to  the  bizarre  conclusion 
Roots  was  actually  the  canonical 
for  black  Americans  that  the 
a  claimed  it  to  be.  His  thimble- 
f  knowledge  of  black  history 

him  to  believe  that  although 

folks  have  been  on  American 
s  since  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ley  waited  until  the  appearance 


"A  tender  novel ...  you'll 
v^onder  if  the  shade  of  Isaac 
Bashevis  Singer  whispered  in 
Pete  Hamill's  ear." 

—  Frank  McCourt, 
author  of  Angela's  Ashes 

"A  page-turner  of  a 
fable.... Somewhere  between 
the  Brooklyns  of  Chaim  Potok 
and  Spike  Lee  lies  Pete 
hHamili's  brawling,  broken- 
hearted borough,  as  gritty, 
sentimental,  and  ultimately 
optimistic  as  its  creator." 

—  Robert  Lipsyte, 

The  New  York  Times 

Book  Review 


NOW  IN 
UGUSTi 


PETE 
HAM  ILL 

Author    o[    A    DiinJiMi^    Life 


PETE  HAMILL'S  best-selling  memoir, 
A  Drinking  Life,  and  a  collection  of 
his  best  journalism.  Piecework, 
are  also  available  in  paperback 
from  Back  Bay  Books. 


Brooklyn,  1  947  A  lonely  rabbi.  An  Irish-Catholic  boy. 
A  friendship  that  will  spark  a  miracle. 

The  national  bestseller.  At  bookstores  now. 
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Lilllc.  Brown  and  Cunip.uiy 

Visit  our  website  at  http://www.littlebrown.com 


Increase  your  hearing  range  by  a  factor  of 
at  least  lOx  with... 


PowerVox  IV 

only  $39 

*But  read  this  ad  for  an  even  better  deal! 

PowerVox  JV™  is  state-of-the-art  in 
sound  amplification.  It  is  almost 
unbelievable  until  you  try  it  yourself. 
Put  it  in  your  shirtpocket  or  clip  it  to 
your  belt  and  realize  to  your  amazement  that 
you  can  hear  whispered  conversation!;  up  to 
50  feet  away,  a  pin  drop  10  feet  away,  and 
even  hear  what  people  are  talking  about  in 
the  next  room.  A  walk  through  the  woods 
will  reveal  things  that  you  never  would  have 
known  about  otherwise.  PowerVox  /V" "  is  not 
a  medical  hearing  aid.  It  comes  with  a  full 
complement  of  attachments,  including 
headphones  and  its  9-voIt  battery,  of  course! 

*And  here  is  the  "even  better  deal": 
Buy  two  PoiverVox  IV"  for  $79.90 
and   we'll    send   you   a   third   one, 
with  our  compliments — absolutely  FREE! 

You  may  order  by  toll-free  phone,  by  mail,  or  by  fax 
and  pay  by  check  or  Visa /MasterCard.  Please  give 
order  number  #1050C974.  Add  $4.95  for  ship. /ins. 
and  sales  tax  for  CA  delivery.  You  have  30-day  refund 
and  one-year  warranty.  We  do  not  refund  postage 


185  Berry  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94107 


®  Order  by  toll-free  phone:  (800)  797-7367  or  by  fax:  (415)  546-7808  ® 


of  Haley's  hook  before  tliey  coukl 
proclaim  a  viable  understanding  ot 
their  tragic  history. 

Sleeper  and  other  conservatives 
who  trash  African-American  reali- 
ty blithely  ignore  the  rich  world  oi 
black  meanings  found  in  traditional 
African-American  music  and  in  the 
oral  tales  and  spirituals  that  have 
been  handed  down  from  our  ances- 
tors. These  deep  cultural  sources 
are  the  true  context  of  black  Amer- 
ican experience  and  represent  a 
massive  historical  counterweight  to 
the  central  falsehood  of  Sleeper's 
article. 

Martin  Kilsun 

Committee  on  African  Studies 
Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Jim  Sleeper's  essay  is  itself  an 
ambiguous  example  of  his  thesis 
that  black  people  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  great  experiment  that  is 
America.  Sleeper,  a  non-black 
writing  for  a  non-black  audience, 
and  1,  a  black  man,  are  participants 
in  his  literary  experiment.  But  1  am 
the  specimen  in  the  petri  dish,  and 
my  participation  is  not  at  the  same 
level  as  that  of  Sleeper  and  his  au- 
dience. Thus  the  writer-reader  rela- 
tionship excludes  me,  trapping  me 
in  my  petri  dish.  1,  the  specimen, 
am  helpless,  as  the  writer  pretends 
to  capture  the  sentiments  of  my 
people,  whose  heart  he  does  not 
know.  He  is  unable  to  convey  what 
my  second-class  American  citizen- 
ship means  to  me;  nor  does  he  im- 
derstand  my  need  to  feel  connected 
to  the  elsewhere-land  of  my  racial 
heritage,  even  it  that  connection  is 
as  mythical  as  a  St.  Patrick's  Day 
parade. 

Sleeper  tells  a  story  about  black- 
ness that  is  not  true,  a  stttry  that  will 
not  change  the  day-to-day  reactions 
of  my  purported  compatriots  to  my 
attempts  to  live  my  own  African- 
American  dream.  Sleeper  has  not 
discovered  a  hidden  secret  to  race  re- 
lations in  the  United  States.  He  has 
propagated  an  old  lie  in  a  clever  new 
disguise. 

D.  Joseph  Whitten 
New  York  City 
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Prison  I:  Minimum  Security 

Thank  you  for  printing  my  sister 
Amanda  Coyne's  article,  "The  Long 
Good-bye:  Mother's  Day  in  Federal 
Prison"  [May].  It  was  beautifully 
written,  and  althe)ugh  some  of  us  at 
Pekin  Federal  Prison  Camp  (the  fa- 
cility she  visited)  may  quibble  with 
a  point  or  two,  we  all  really  appreci- 
ate the  attention. The  thing  my  sis- 
ter's article  only  implies,  but  that  we 
would  like  to  emphasize,  is  that 
most  of  us  just  don't  belong  here. 
Federal  prisons  across  the  country 
are  packed  with  women  serving  five- 
,  ten-,  even  twenty-year  sentences 
who  would  not  even  have  been  in- 
dicted twenty  years  ago. 

Since  the  1980s  the  government 
has  been  applying  federal  conspiracy 
laws  to  drug  cases.  The  prosecution, 
in  effect,  no  longer  needs  evidence 
that  we  committed  a  crime — only 
that  we  were  around  when  some- 
body else  did.  For  many  of  us,  our 
only  crime  consisted  of  hopping  into 
the  wrong  car  or  picking  up  the 
wrong  phone.  Of  course,  a  lot  of  us 
fell  in  love  with  the  wrong  guy,  but 
that's  another  story. 

So  here  we  sit  in  the  penitentiary 
visiting  room  on  Mother's  Day — 
this  year,  and  the  next — watching  as 
our  children  get  older  and  older  and 
older. 

Jennifer  Krehbiel 
Pekin,  III. 

Prison  II:  Maximum  Security 

Editor's  Note:  Harper's  Magazine  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  following  letter, 
which  was  sent  to  a  prisoner  in  the  Fed- 
eral Prison  Camp  in  Pensacola,  Flori- 
da. The  magazine  has  filed  an  adminis- 
trative appeal  of  this  rejection  with  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Prisons . 

TO:  Robert  Armstrong 

FROM:  Dennis  W.  Hasty,  Warden 

SUBJECT:  Harper's  Magazine,  April 

The  above  named  publication/ma- 
terial from  Harper's  Magazine  has 
been  rejected  in  accordance  with  the 
Bureau's  Prt)gram  Statement  on  In- 
coming Publications  (PS  5266.07), 
which  provides  in  part: 

"The  Warden  may  reject  a  publi- 
cation if  it  is  determined  detrimental 


to  the  security,  good  order,  or 
pline  ot  the  institution  or  if  it 
facilitate  criminal  activity." 

The  above  named  publicatio 
been  rejected  because  the  con 
of  this  mail  includes  an  article 
tied,  "Opium  Made  Easy,"  whit 
page  48,  has  an  illustration  on 
to  make  poppy  tea. 

A  copy  of  this  notificatioi 
been  sent  to  the  publisher/si. 
who  may  obtain  an  independei 
view  of  this  rejection. 

Clarification  and  Apology 

The  Readings  section  of  the 
1997  issue  of  Harper's  Mag. 
contained  an  excerpt  entitled 
Life  of  a  Guinea  Pig,"  taken  fro 
article,  "Research  Unit  Ri. 
Cards,"  that  was  first  publish' 
the  August  1996  issue  of  Guirii 
Zero:  A  Journal  for  Human  Phi 
ceutical  Research  Subjects.  Th 
cerpt  in  Harper's  Magazine  s! 
not  be  understood  as  suggestinj. 
Allegheny-Medical  College  of  1 
sylvania  gave  its  test  subjects 
sent  forms  only  for  the  scret 
process  and  not  for  the  researc 
periment  itself.  Since  publica 
Harper'.^  Magazine  has  learned 
Allegheny-MCP  gives  a  cor 
form  to  its  test  subjects  fo 
screening  process  and  that,  a1 
successful  screening,  and  afte 
subject  is  selected  for  the  resi 
protocol,  additional  and  sep 
consent  is  obtained  for  the  rese 
A  copy  of  this  signed  form  is 
provided  to  the  subject. 

Since  publication,  Allegl 
MCP  has  said  that  it  is  utiawi 
any  instances  of  "sloppy  inject 
and  that  all  the  phlehotomi; 
the  facility  are  either  certifi- 
venipuncture  or  highly  ex  ; 
enced,  trained  nurses.  Wh  i 
change  of  date  of  a  study  does  t: 
times  occur,  it  is  the  policy  oj 
legheny-MCP  to  provide  noti 
the  subject  of  any  delays  as  so  i 
possible  and,  if  warranted,  to 
vide  additional  compensation.! 
opinions  expressed  in  the  ex 
are  that  of  the  author,  not  Ha'i 
Magazine.  We  apologize  for  an>r 
understanding  the  excerpt  n 
have  caused. 


What's  left  tb  explore? 


The  Errancy 

By  Jori  Graham 
Ecco 

In  this  new  collection  of  poems, 

Pulitzer-Prize  winning  author 

Graham  returns  with  great  clarity 

and  passion  to  her  lyrical  roots. 

Publisher  Price:  $21.00 


Children  of  Darkness  and  Light 

By  Nicholas  Mosley 
Dalkey  Archive  Press 

An  inventive,  emotional  and  often 

humorous  novel  about  a  journalist 

who  covers  a  sighting  of  the  Blessed 

Virgin  in  the  north  of  England. 


Borders  Price: 


$18.90 


Borders  Price: 


$13.95 


The  Blue  Flower 

By  Penelope  Fitzgerald 
Mariner  Books/Houghton  Mifflin 

A  literary  sensation  set  in 
eighteenth-century  Germany, 

virritten  with  dry  wit  and  a 

dazzling  richness  of  characters 

and  setting. 

Borders  Price:  $12.00 


Birdsong 

By  Sebastian  Faulks 
Vintage 

Filled  writh  heroism  and 

heartache,  as  exalting  as  it  is 

harrowing.  Birdsong  evokes 

the  horror  and  passion  of 

World  War  I. 

Borders  Price:  $13.00 
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Want  to  discover  something  new?  At  Borders,  you'll  find 

books,  music  and  videos  that  will  take  you  deep  into 

uncharted  territory.  And  with  over  200,000  titles, 

you've  got  quite  a  trip  ahead  of  you. 


New  &  Selected  Poems 

By  Thomas  Lux 
Houghton  Mifflin 

A  collection  of  Lux's  best  work, 

virritten  with  a  deft,  sometimes 

humorous  fashion  that  delicately 

touches  the  heart. 

PubUsher  Price:  $23.00 

Borders  Price:  $20. 70 


The  Giant's  House 

By  Elizabeth  McCracken 
Avon  Books 

An  unforgettably  tender  and 

quirky  novel  about  the  strength 

of  choosing  to  love  in  a  world 

that  offers  no  promises,  and 

no  guarantees. 

Borders  Price:  $12.00 
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th  Tree 

Seeds  From  a  Birch  Tree 

By  Clark  Strand 
Hyperion 

A  respected  Zen  Buddhist  presents 

haiku  as  a  writing  meditation 

grounded  in  a  profound  experience 

of  nature  and  spirituality. 

Publisher  Price:  $19.95 

Borders  Price:  $17.96 
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Babel  Tower 

By  A.  S.  Byatt 
Vintage 

Award-winning  author  A.  S. 
Byatt  interweaves  the  private 

passions  of  a  large  number 

of  characters  with  the  chaotic 

drama  of  1960s  England. 

Borders  Price:  $14>00 
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[EnciDunter] 

MADE  IN  AMERICA: 
A  LETHAL  WEAPON'S 
RETURN  POLICY 


Adapted  from  "h  This  Some  Kind  of  Crusade?" 
by  Robert  Fisk,  in  the  May  18  issue  of  The  Sun- 
day Review,  the  magazine  of  the  London  Inde- 
pendent. 


A, 


.11  morning  the  Israelis  had  shelled  the 
villages  of  southern  Lebanon.  The  sky  was 
alive  with  the  sound  of  supersonic  F-16  fighter 
bombers,  while  Apache  helicopters  hovered 
like  wasps  over  the  villages.  Israel's  Voice  of 
the  South  radio  had  ordered  residents  to  aban- 
don their  homes;  if  they  fled,  the  radio 
promised,  they  would  not  be  hurt. 

Four  days  earlier,  a  fourteen-year-old 
Lebanese  hoy  had  been  killed  by  a  booby-trap 
bomb;  the  pro-Iranian  Hezbollah  militia,  ac- 
cusing Israel  of  responsibility,  fired  Katyusha 
rockets  across  the  border,  wounding  several  Is- 
raelis; in  response,  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Shi- 
mon Peres — vainly  seeking  reelection  by  por- 
traying himself  as  a  soldier-statesman — ordered 
the  mass  bombardment  of  southern  Lebanon 
from  the  air,  sea,  and  land. 

The  United  States  meekly  called  for  both 
sides  to  "exercise  restraint"  hut  publicly  sympa- 
thized with  Israel.  Although  Washington  was 
officially  neutral,  the  Lebanese  found  it  difficult 
to  dissociate  their  latest  war  from  the  United 
States.  The  Voice  of  the  South  ordering  them 


to  flee  their  homes  was  partly  funded  by  right- 
wing  American  evangelists.  The  155  mm  ar- 
tillery shells  hissing  over  their  villages  were 
made  in  America.  So  were  the  F-16  jets  and 
the  Apache  helicopters.  Even  the  name  chosen 
by  Peres  for  the  invasion — "Operation  Grapes 
of  Wrath" — seemed  distinctly  American.  (If  it 
did  not  come  from  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
it  may  have  taken  its  inspiration  from  the  nov- 
el by  John  Steinbeck,  who  once  described 
Arabs  as  "the  dirtiest  people  in  the  world  and 
among  the  smelliest.") 

In  the  Lebanese  village  of  Mansouri  that 
morning  of  April  13  last  year.  Abbas  Jiha,  a 
farmer  who  volunteered  as  an  ambulance  driv- 
er for  the  town,  packed  his  family  and  several 
residents  into  the  ambulance  and  fled  the 
falling  shells.  He  crammed  thirteen  terrified 
passengers  into  the  vehicle.  Abbas  Jiha  says 
that  just  as  he  was  putting  his  children  into  the 
back  of  the  ambulance,  he  saw  two  helicopters. 
"They  were  low,  and  the  pilots  seemed  to  be 
watching  us." 

Abbas  remembers  that  by  the  time  he  left 
Mansouri,  part  o{  the  village  was  on  fire,  the 
smoke  curling  over  the  fields.  "We  left  in  a 
convoy  of  tractors  and  cars  and  headed  for 
Amriyeh,  where  there  was  a  U.N.  post  with  Fi- 
jian soldiers  on  the  main  coast  road  to  Tyre." 

It  was  then,  as  the  ambulance  was  approach- 
ing U.N.  Checkpoint  1-23,  that  Abbas  Jiha 
heard  the  women  in  the  back  of  the  ambulance 
shouting  at  him.  "One  of  them  was  crying  out 
to  me,  'The  helicopter  is  coming  close  to  us — 
it's  chasing  us.'  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
I  could  see  the  Apache  getting  closer.  I  told 
them  all:  'Don't  be  afraid.  Just  say  "Allahu  Ak- 
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bar"  {"God  is  great").' ...  I  had  told  rhcm  not  to 
he  afraid,  hut  I  was  very  frightened." 

A  videotape  hy  a  Reuters  caiTierawt)man  at 
the  scene  shows  what  happened  next.  Millisec- 
onds after  the  ainhulance  cleared  U.N.  Check- 
point 1-2?,  a  missile  exploded  through  the 
hack  di)or,  engulfing  the  vehicle  in  fire  and 
smoke  and  hurling  it  some  fifty  feet  through 
the  air  and  into  the  living  room  trfa  ht)use. 


IQuervl 

FORBES'S  $64  BILLION 
QUESTIONS 


From  an  internal  memo  sent  in  April  to  reporters  at 
Forhes  magazine  who  were  working  on  the 
magazine' s  annual  list  of  the  "world's  richest 
people."  The  list  was  to  appear  in  the  July  28  issue 
of  Forhes. 


T 

Aak 


ake  a  look  at  the  questit)ns  helow  and  see 
if  you  can  slip  some  or  all  of  them  into  the  in- 
terviews you  do.  If  you  can't  get  the  hillionaire 
to  talk  to  you,  look  for  good  details  in  other 
conversations  you  have  or  articles  you  read  that 
might  flesh  out  the  guy's  personality. 

Questions: 

What  are  the  most  overrated  and  underrated 

aspects  of  heing  a  billionaire? 

What  Joes  being  a  billitinaire  mean  to  you 
from  an  intellectual  standpoint?  How  about 
from  an  emotional  standpoint? 

What  is  the  best  piece  ot  advice  you  ever  be- 
stowed, upon  whom,  and  what  was  the  result? 

What  else  is  there  tor  you  personally  to  con- 
quer in  this  lifetime? 

If  you  had  the  opportunity  to  be  a  king,  would 
you  accept  the  responsibility,  and  over  what 
country  would  you  preside? 

If  you  could  redraw  any  geographical  boundary, 
what  would  it  be  and  why? 

If  you  could  rewrite  a  day  in  wi>rld  history,  how 
would  yoLi  do  It? 

With  which  character  in  literature  do  you  most 
identify? 

Di^es  being  a  hillionaire  affect  your  view  of  a 
higher  being? 


All  that  pa.ssenger  Fadila  al-Oglah  remem- 
bers was  a  "great  heat  in  my  face,  like  a  blazing 
fire.  Somehow  I  was  outside  the  ambulance, 
and  1  found  a  big  barrel  of  water  and  started  to 
wash  my  face  from  the  heat.  It  was  all  I  could 
think  of,  despite  the  screaming  and  smoke,  this 
terrible  heat." 

Abbas  Jiha  recalls  hurling  himself  from  the 
door  of  the  ambulance  just  before  it  crashed  in- 
to the  house.  The  videotape  shows  the  imme- 
diate aftermath:  wounded  in  the  head  and  foot, 
Abbas  Jiha  stands  in  the  road  beside  one  of  his 
dead  daughters,  weeping  and  shrieking  "God  is 
great"  up  into  the  .sky,  toward  the  helicopter. 

The  camerawoiT\an,  Najla  Ahujahjah,  recalls 
running  toward  the  ambulance.  "I  couldn't  get 
the  doors  open  because  the  vehicle  was  wedged 
in  the  room.  But  there  were  three  children  in- 
side who  were  clearly  in  the  last  seconds  of 
their  life."  Najla  then  heard  a  strange  scraping 
sound.  "The  missile  had  set  off  the  windshield 
wipers,  and  they  were  going  back  and  forth 
against  the  broken  glass,  making  this  terrible 
noise.  It  will  haunt  me  the  rest  of  my  days." 

In  all,  six  people  were  killed,  including  Ab- 
bas Jiha's  wife,  Mona,  and  three  of  his  children. 
Overwhelmed  with  grief,  he  tore  at  the  vehicle 
with  his  bare  hands,  soon  followed  by  the  U.N. 
Fijian  troops  from  the  checkpoint.  The  Israeli 
helicopter  remained  in  the  sky  over  U.N. 
Checkpoint  1-23  for  another  five  minutes. 
Then  it  flew  away. 

Within  hours  the  Israelis  admitted  that  they 
had  targeted  the  ambulance,  but  they  claimed 
that  it  was  owned  by  a  member  of  Hezbollah 
and  was  carrying  a  Hezbollah  guerrilla.  Both 
charges  were  untrue.  There  were  no  apologies. 

Within  a  week,  another  atrocity — the 
bloodbath  at  Qana,  in  which  109  Lebanese 
refugees  were  massacred — had  eclipsed  this 
particular  horror,  eventually  bringing  Opera- 
tion Grapes  of  Wrath  to  an  ignominious  end 
(and  failing  to  win  Shimon  Peres  reelecticin). 

What  were  these  terrible  weapons  that  were 

now  being  used  in  Lebanon?  Who  sold  them 

to  the  Israelis?  And,  if  it  was  an  American 

company  that  had  manufactured  the  missile, 

what  ctmditions  were  attached  to  its 


A 


mong  the  fragments  of  shrapnel  and 
twisted  steel,  a  young  U.N.  officer  soon  discov- 
ered a  hunk  of  metal  bearing  most  of  a  name- 
plate.  It  contained  the  logo  "AGM  114C"  and 
a  manufacturer's  number:  04939.  The  U.N.  of- 
ficer knew  that  AGM  stood  for  "air-to-ground 
missile,"  and  the  1I4C  coding  identified  the 
five-foot-three-inch  projectile  as  a  Hellfire  an- 
ti-armor missile,  jointly  manufactured  by  Rock- 
well International  and  Martin  Marietta.  Ac- 
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ii\i  Robert  Cokscott,  currently  on  display  at  the  1997  Venice  Biewuu 


cording  to  Jane's  Defense  Weekly,  Rockwell — 
now  owned  by  Boeing — had  its  headquarters 
on  Satellite  Boulevard,  in  Duluth,  Georgia. 
Martin  Marietta,  now  part  of  Lockheed,  was  in 
Orlando,  Florida.  How  would  these  missile 
manufacturers  respond  to  the  horror  of  the  am- 
bulance attack? 

The  first  question  was  how  to  send  the  mis- 
sile fragment — the  vital  and  only  proof  that 
the  ambulance  had  been  hit  by  a  Hellfire — 
from  Lebanon  to  the  United  States  without 
causing  a  major  airport-security  crisis.  In  the 
end,  a  human-rights  group  offered  to  courier 
the  shrapnel  to  its  office  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  a  few  days  later,  I  picked  up  the  Hellfire 
fragment  and  took  the  train  to  Georgia,  where 
Bob  Algarotti,  a  Boeing  public-relations  man, 
had  agreed  to  meet  me. 

I  drove  to  a  campus  of  discreet  two-story 
buildings  and  tall  trees  and  manicured  lawns. 
"Boeing  Defense  and  Space  Group,"  the  sign 
at  the  gate  said.  It  was  to  be  a  disturbing  after- 
noon. A  tiny,  green-painted  model  of  the 
Hellfire  stood  on  a  shelf  in  the  room  where  Al- 
garotti introduced  me  to  two  executives  inti- 


mately involved  in  the  production  of  the  mis- 
sile. They  were  highly  intelligent  men;  both 
had  been  officers  in  Vietnam,  and  both  would 
request  anonymity  after  talking  to  me. 

1  explained  that  I  was  interested  in  writing 
about  the  abilities  of  the  missile  and  also  about 
its  specific  use  in  the  Middle  East.  After  hand- 
ing me  a  brochure,  the  executive  on  my 
right — whom  I'll  call  the  Colonel,  for  that  was 
his  former  rank — listed  those  countries  that 
had  purchased  Hellfires.  First  on  the  list  was  Is- 
rael ("They  take  soldiering  pretty  seriously," 
the  Colonel  explained),  but  Egypt,  South 
Africa,  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  were  al- 
so included.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Britain  had 
purchased  a  different  version.  The  Hellfire  was 
a  popular  product,  and  the  Colonel  was  keen  to 
explain  why.  "It's  probably  the  most  precise  an- 
ti-armor weapon  in  the  world,"  he  said.  "You 
can  fire  it  through  a  basketball  hoop  at  five 
miles,  and  it  would  do  it  every  time." 

I  asked  what  checks  Rockwell,  the  original 
company,  carried  oLit  on  how  the  Hellfire  had 
been  used  by  those  nations  that  purchased  it. 
They  read  the  papers,  both  executives  said.  I 
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asked  about  Israel.  "We  do  not  get  information 
from  the  Israelis  about  what  they've  done,"  one 
of  the  men  replied.  "They  don't  give  much  in- 
formation." 

From  my  camera  hag  I  then  produced  the 
missile  fragment.  1  laid  the  shard  of  iron  on  the 
table.  I  told  the  men  the  date  of  its  use,  the  lo- 
cation, and  the  results. 

Bob  Algarotti  said,  "I'm  getting  a  little  un- 
comfortable." But  the  Colonel  was  angry.  "This 
is  so  far  off  base,  it's  ridiculous,"  he  said.  I 
begged  to  disagree.  They  manufactured  the 
missile.  Didn't  they  bear  some  responsibility  for 
its  use — at  least  to  ensure  that  it  was  used  re- 
sponsibly by  their  clients?  "Are  you  on  some 
kind  of  crusade?"  the  other  executive  asked. 
What  was  I  looking  for?  For  some  sign  of  com- 
passion from  them,  I  replied.  One  of  the  men 
in  the  room  said,  "1,  as  a  person — sure  I  have 
feelings,  but  as  a  Boeing  company  empkiyee,  all 
we  do  is  make  mi.ssiles." 

I  agreed  to  lay  down  my  pen  while  the  three 
men  discussed  how  they  could  frame  some 
statement  of  their  feelings.  Both  executives 
clearly  felt  deeply  troubled  by  the  events  that  I 
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This  toy,  built  by  children  in  k'uito,  Angola,  is  muddcd 
after  the  United  Nations'  armored  personnel  carriers 
that  are  patrolling  the  country  as  part  of  a  peacekeeping 
mission.  Its  body  is  made  from  cooking-oil  ccmtainers 
distributed  by  the  U.N.  World  Food  Program:  its 
wheels,  from  rubber  flip-flops.  The  toy  was  featured  in 
issue  mimher  14  o/ COLORS  magazine. 


described.  But  they  didn't  want  Boeing  in- 
volved. One  man  said  to  me,  twice  and  in 
identical  words,  "Whatever  you  do,  I  don't 
want  you  to  quote  me  as  saying  anything  criti- 
cal of  Israel's  policies." 

Then  one  e)f  the  executives  made  up  his 
mind.  "Let  me  speak  as  a  soldier,  not  as  an  em- 
ployee of  Boeing,"  he  said.  "No  professional 
soldier  is  going  to  condone  the  killing  of  inno- 
cent people  as  targets.  We're  trained  to  pre- 
serve the  peace. ...  Of  course,  the  Bc^eing  com- 
pany is  troubled  if  its  weapons  are  misused  or 
targeted  against,  you  know,  innocent  people. 
But  we  build  weapons  systems  to  U.S.  require- 
ments; we  get  permission  to  sell  to  many  differ- 
ent countries — " 

1  pulled  from  my  bag  photographs  of  the  af- 
termath. The  executive  to  my  left  looked 
through  them  with  an  expression  of  horror. 
Then  he  said,  "I  don't  want  these."  He  slid  the 
pictures  over  to  the  Colonel,  who  looked  at 
them  and  gently  returned  them  to  me. 

We  parted  with  handshakes.  I  told  them  to 
keep  the  Hellfire  missile  fragment;  I  was  re- 
turning it  to  them.  And  as  I  left  the  room,  1 
heard  a  vtiice  behind  me  say,  "1  don't  think 
we'll  put  this  one  in  the  trophy 


W 


hen  1  returned  to  Europe,  1  got  a  fol- 
low-up call  from  Boeing.  Bob  Algarotti  told  me 
that  his  people  had  been  studying  the  missile 
fragment.  Although  they  could  not  guarantee 
it,  they  now  thought  that  it  had  been  made  in 
the  late  Eighties  in  Orlando  by  Martin  Mariet- 
ta, now  Lockheed  Martin. 

When  I  called  Lockheed's  director  of  com- 
munications, Al  Kamhi,  who,  by  chance,  was 
staying  in  London,  he  was  aware  of  my  discus- 
sions with  Boeing  but  insisted  that  he  couldn't 
help  me.  "I  have  no  way  of  knowing  if  that 
missile  ever  came  from  where  you  say  it  came 
from.  .  .  .  [Boeing]  can  be  as  convinced  as  they 
want  to  be. .  . .  I'm  not  going  to  start  looking  at 
missile  fragments  from  . .  .Their  origin  is  totally 
unknown — I'm  just  not  going  to  do  that." 

I  told  Kamhi  that  I  wanted  to  know  the  re- 
sponse of  the  company  that  made  the  Hellfire 
to  the  events  that  took  place  when  its  missile 
was  used.  "I  have  no  comment  on  what  took 
place,"  he  replied.  "Our  sales  are  made  through 
foreign  military  sales  .  .  .  that's  the  way  it's 
done,  through  the  Pentagon."  1  repeated  that 
U.N.  officers  had  found  the  missile  in  the  am- 
bulance. There  was  no  doubt  about  its  prove- 
nance. Our  conversation  continued  in  an  even 
more  bizarre  manner: 

KAMHI:  Well,  frankly,  the  missile  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  manufacturer. 

FISK:  But  you  made  it. 
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KAMHI:  Well,  we  make  a  lot  of  things  too  . . . 

FISK:  But  I  mean,  do  you  care  about  the  use 
to  which  your  missiles  are  put  hy  those  people 
to  whom  you  sell  them?  I  mean,  this  is  a  very 
important  point,  sir. 

KAMHI:  I'm  sorry,  I'm  not  going  to  dignify 
that  question  with  a  response.  .  .  .  No  matter 
how  I  respond  to  that  question,  we  all  of  a  sud- 
den are  the  bad  missile  manufacturer.  We 
make  missiles.  We  make  electronic  systems. 
We  make  a  variety  of  defense  systems.  And  it  is 
our  hope  that  they're  never  used.  .  .  .  We  don't 
know  that  the  missile  was  misused.  A  missile 
can  miss  . . . 

I  explained  to  Kamhi  that  the  Israelis  admit- 
ted that  the  ambulance  had  been  the  target. 
Then  they  should  respond  to  it,  he  said.  But 
when  I  suggested  that  the  U.S.  government  it- 
self was  concerned  about  the  uses  to  which  its 
weaponry  was  put  by  clients,  Kamhi  changed 
his  tone,  though  only  slightly.  "We're  always 
conceriied  when  someone  is  hurt,"  he  said.  "As 
far  as  why  the  missile  was  used  .  .  .  there's  no 
way  we  can  control  or  understand  why." 

Eventually  Al  Kamhi  agreed  to  let  me  drop 
off  at  his  London  hotel  a  packet  of  news  reports 
on  the  killings,  along  with  the  missile  codings 
arid  the  photographs  of  the  Hellhre  fragment. 
So  the  next  day  I  took  the  Chunnel  train  from 
Paris  to  London  and  proceeded  to  the  Britan- 
nia Hotel,  where  Al  Kamhi  was  staying.  He 
was  not  in,  so  I  left  the  package  at  the  recep- 
tion desk,  receiving  a  promise  that  it  would  be 
handed  to  Mr.  Kamhi  the  moment  he  came 
back  to  the  hotel. 

Three  days  later,  the  same  package — opened 
but  resealed — arrived  at  my  office's  foreign 
desk  in  London.  Return  to  sender. 


[Interview] 

A  TERRORIST  MOVES 
THE  GOALPOSTS 


From  an  interview  with  Rashid  Sakher,  an  Islamic 
Jihad  suicide  bomber,  in  the  documentary  film 
Shaheed,  written  and  directed  by  Dan  Setum  arid 
released  this  year.  Sakher,  who  is  being  held  in  the 
Gaza  Prison,  was  arrested  in  April  1996  prior  to 
his  planned  attempt  to  blow  himself  up  im  an  Is- 
raeli bus . 


DAN  SETTON:  How  were  you  recruited  by  the  Is- 
lamic Jihad.'  What  did  they  tell  you? 

RASHin  SAKHER:  They  told  me  about  martyr- 
dom, about  death  in  the  name  of  God.  They 
told  me  that  as  a  Shaheed  ["witness"]  I  will 


[Confrontation] 

PAT  ROBERTSON'S 
THIN  BLUE  LINE 


From  testimony  filed  last  October  in  Bern  v. 
Robertson,  a  libel  case  against  evangelist  Pat 
Robertson,  by  Shepherd  "Bubba"  McClenny,  a 
Virginia  Beach  process  server  who  had  attempted  to 
serve  Robertson  luith  court  papers . 


O. 


n  October  15,  1996,  I  attempted  to  serve 
legal  papers  upon  M.  G.  [Pat]  Robertson  in  of- 
fices on  the  thirteenth  floor  of  the  Dominion 
Tower  in  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

I  introduced  myself  to  Mr.  Robertson  and 
shook  his  hand.  I  showed  him  the  legal  papers, 
at  which  time  his  personal  security  officer  re- 
moved them  from  my  hand  and  instructed  me 
to  follow  him.  Talking  on  a  handset  radio,  he 
called  lobby  security  and  requested  that  an  offi- 
cer meet  him  in  the  lobby.  Once  there,  he  led 
me  out  the  front  door  of  the  building,  returned 
the  papers  to  me,  and  told  me  that  if  I  was  here 
when  he  came  back,  my  "ass"  was  his. 

I  called  Jeremiah  Denton  [a  lawyer  represent- 
ing the  plaintiffs  suing  Robertson]  on  my  cellu- 
lar phone  from  outside,  and  he  instructed  me 
not  to  go  anywhere,  that  he  was  coming  right 
down.  He  arrived  and  we  proceeded  back  to  the 
thirteenth  floor  to  again  attempt  service  on  Mr. 
Robertson. 

Upon  entering  the  office,  I  was  confronted 
by  Glen  Huff  [Robertson's  lawyer].  I  showed 
him  the  papers  and  asked  him  to  move  out  of 
the  way  so  I  could  serve  Mr.  Robertson,  who 
was  behind  closed  doors  in  the  next  room.  Mr. 
Huff  said  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  do  that  and 
physically  blocked  my  access  to  the  door.  Mr. 
Denton  entered  the  room  and,  after  determin- 
ing that  1  had  been  physically  obstructed,  said, 
"Come  on,  Bubba,"  and  walked  forcibly  past 
Mr.  Huff,  who  stepped  out  of  his  way. 

Mr.  Huff  and  Mr.  Robertson's  bodyguard 
then  followed  us  into  the  room,  began  circling 
arouiid  me,  and  again  physically  obstructed  my 
access  to  Mr.  Robertson.  Finally,  with  Mr. 
Robertson  approximately  three  feet  away  frtim 
me,  1  reached  between  Mr.  Huft  and  the  securi- 
ty guard  and  dropped  the  papers  at  Mr.  Robert- 
son's feet.  Mr.  Robertson  said,  "I'm  not  taking 
those  papers;  I'm  not  accepting  service." 

I  informed  Mr.  Robertson  that  he  had  been 
served  and  left  the  rciom  amid  animated  con- 
versation. 


REAI)1N(/.S      !>-' 


Cherries  in  winter, 
peaches  in  spring.  It's 
not  the  weather  that's 
changed,  it's  the 
pacl<vaging. 


K\er\  day.  at  36.000  feet,  a  ^obal 
exchange  of  sorts  takes  place. 
Millions  of  fresfily  picked  items  crisscn 
the  ^obe.  mans  of  them  i^ently  nestle^, . 
packa^^irii^s  \ersion  of  a  first-cla.ss  seat 
a  carton  or  container  designed  by 
International  Paper. 
Chilean  i^apes  land  in  Marseilles. 
California  melons  touch  (UrM)  in  Warsaw. 
Tu.scan  tomatoes  arrive  in  Kyoto. 
What  helps  them  sunive  the  trip? 
I^ackaf^e  desi^  that  anticipates  realit\ 
temperature  swings,  humidity,  jostlinfi 
customs  delays,  curious  spiders  and  tf. 
occasional  l"j-foot  plunf^e  from  a  cargo 
ship's  hoist. 

Packai^ini^  also  has  to  be  specific. 
Frozen  chicken,  fresh  juice,  fine  china - 
each  poses  a  very  different  challenge, 
f^ast  year  alone,  our  engineers  designe 
over  44.000  distinct  kinds  of  packaging, 
for  businesses  all  over  the  world.  And 
a  lab  where  we  mimic  the  rigors  of  glof 
travel,  our  packages  are  tested  until  th 
reveal  thfir  everv  strength  and  weaknf 
We  do  it  ffjf  our  customers.  h{\(\  tor  all 
you  who  crave  fresh,  unbruised  cherri' 
in  midwinter. 


INTERNATIONAl(A)  PARE 

\\c  riDsuei  to  l[)e  uoiifl. 

vuvvv.ipapfT.rom 


ensure  a  place  for  my  family  in  Paradise  and 
that  I  will  marry  seventy-two  virgins  in  Par- 
adise. I  will  he  God's  holy  martyr.  They  told 
me  that  there  is  a  sum  of  $6,000  for  the  ex- 
plosion. When  1  exploded,  my  family  would 
get  the  money. 

SETTON:  What  did  they  tell  you  to  do  with  the 
explosive  device.' 

SAKHER:  They  told  me  to  board  a  bus  in  Tel 
Aviv. 

SETTON:  Would  you  tell  me  a  little  hit  about 
the  Islamic  Jihad? 

S.AKHER:  The  Islamic  jihad  calls  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Israel  as  well  as  attacking  Israeli  tar- 
gets all  over  the  world,  until  Israel  withdraws 
from  Palestinian  land  and  Palestine  is  liber- 
ated all  the  way  to  the  sea. 

SETTON:  Do  you  personally  hate  the  Jews? 

SAKHER:  Yes,  I  despise  them.  They  took  our 
land. 

SETTON:  Have  you  ever  heard  in  the  course  of 
your  life  a  sentence  in  the  Koran  forbidding 
the  killing  of  women,  children,  and  the  el- 
derly? 

SAKHER:  There  is  no  such  sentence. 

SETTON:  There  is  no  such  sentence  in  the  Ko- 
ran? 

SAKHER:  No. 

SETTON:  In  the  last  bombing  in  Jerusalem,  were 
women  and  children  hurt? 

SAKHER:  I  don't  know  who  was  there  exactly. 
It's  a  fact,  though,  that  soldiers  were  killed 
in  the  operation  at  Beit  Lid.  Soldiers  who 
were  someday  destined  to  kill  Palestinians. 

SETTON:  But  there  are  millions  of  Jewish  sol- 
diers. How  can  you  kill  all  of  them? 

SAKHER:  The  Prophet,  what  did  he  say?  There 
is  no  way  that  when  a  Jew  meets  a  Muslim 
he  doesn't  think  of  killing  him. 

SETTON:  That  means  that  every  Jew — 

SAKHER:  Other  than  that  the  Prophet,  may  he 
rest  in  peace,  said  that  not  even  one  hour 
should  pass  when  a  Muslim  does  not  fight  a 
heretic.  We  should  not  be  idle  for  even  one 
hour. 

SETTON:  Rashid,  what  do  you  miss  most  being 
in  pri.son? 

SAKHER:  I  miss  soccer. 

SETTON:  Which  ot  the  Israeli  soccer  players  do 
you  fijllow? 

SAKHER:  RcLiven  Atar  from  Haifa,  Al  Rahi 
from  Petah  Tikva,  Haisham  Zohahi  from 
Be'er  Sheva,  Zahi  Armeli  from  Tibeh.  Ot 
the  Jews,  Ronnie  Rosenthal,  Ronen  Hara:i, 
Itzhak  Zohar. 

SETTON:  What  do  you  think  oi'  the  quality  of 
soccer  in  Israel  compared  with  soccer  in  the 
Occupied  Territories? 

SAKHER:  With  us,  forget  it.  It  hasn't  reached 
even  the  minmium  le\'el.  We  have  to  im- 


prove, we  have  to  develop.  A  man  cannot 
climb  all  steps  of  a  ladder  at  once. 

SETTON:  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  diffi- 
cult question? 

SAKHER:  Go  ahead. 

SETTON:  If  [the  Islamic  Jihad]  came  to  you  and 
ordered  you  to  perform  a  terrorist  attack  in  a 
large  soccer  stadium,  where  there  are  Jews 
and  Zionists,  what  would  you  do? 

SAKHER:  No.  I  couldn't  do  that.  No. 

SETTON:  But  they  are  Zionists.  They  are  non- 
believers. 

SAKHER:  Yes,  they  are  nonbelievers.  But  on  a 
soccer  field?  I  couldn't  do  that. 


[How-to] 

ASSASSINATION: 
A  PRIMER 


From  "A  Study  of  Assassination,"  a  training  man- 
ual written  by  the  CIA  and  distributed  to  agents 
and  operatives  at  the  time  of  the  agency's  1954 
covert  coup  in  Guatemala,  which  ousted  the  coun- 
try's  democratically  elected  president,  jacobo  Ar- 
benZ'Guzmdn.  The  manual,  which  was  among 
some  1 ,400  pages  of  files  on  the  operation  that  the 
agency  released  in  May,  was  obtained  by  the  hi  a- 
tional  Security  Archive,  a  public -interest  group  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


DEFINITION 
"Assassination"  is  a  term  thought  to  be  de- 
rived from  "hashish,"  a  drug  similar  to  marijua- 
na that  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
eleventh-century  Islamic  leader  Hasan  ibn  al- 
Sabbah  to  induce  motivation  in  those  of  his 
followers  who  would  carry  out  political  and 
other  murders,  usually  at  the  cost  of  their  lives. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Assassination  is  an  extreme  measure,  and  it 
should  be  assumed  that  it  will  never  be  ordered 
or  authorized  by  any  U.S.  headquarters,  though 
officials  may  in  rare  instances  agree  to  its  exe- 
cution by  members  of  an  associated  foreign  ser- 
vice. 

No  assassination  instructiems  should  ever  be 
written  or  recorded.  Ideally,  only  one  person 
will  be  involved.  No  report  may  be  made, 
though  the  act  will  usually  be  properly  covered 
by  news  services. 

JUSTIFICATION 
Murder  is  not  morally  justifiable.  Assassina- 
tion can  seldom  be  employed  with  a  clear  con- 
science. Persons  who  are  morally  squeamish 
should  not  attempt  it. 
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'.arning  to  Swurdfight  at  School  for  Sikh  Boys,"  by  Raghu  Rai.  The  photograph  appears  in  India:  A  Celebration  of  Independence,  1947  to 
^7,  published  by  Aperture.  Rai  lives  in  New  Delhi. 


CLASSIFICATIONS 

The  techniques  employed  will  vary  depend- 
ing on  whether  or  not  the  assassin  himself  is  to 
be  killed  with  the  subject.  If  the  assassin  is  to 
die  with  the  subject,  the  act  will  be  called 
"lost."  If  the  assassin  is  to  escape,  the  act  will 
be  called  "safe."  It  should  be  noted  that  no 
compromise  should  exist  here.  The  assassiti 
must  not  fall  alive  into  enemy  hands. 

Assassination  techniques  will  also  he  affect- 
ed by  the  subject's  vulnerability.  Assassinations 
in  which  the  subject  is  unaware  of  his  danger 
will  be  termed  "simple";  those  in  which  the 
subject  is  aware  but  unguarded  will  be  termed 
"chase";  those  in  which  the  victim  is  aware  but 
guarded  will  he  termed  "guarded." 

A  further  division  concerns  whether  or  not 
it  is  necessary  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
ject was  actually  the  victim  of  assassination.  If 
such  concealment  is  desirable,  the  act  will  be 
called  "secret";  if  concealment  is  immaterial, 
the  act  will  be  called  "open."  If  the  assassina- 
tion requires  publicity  to  be  effective,  it  will  be 
termed  "terroristic." 


Following  these  definitions,  the  assassii^a- 
tion  of  Julius  Caesar  was  safe,  simple,  and  ter- 
roristic, while  that  of  Huey  Long  was  lost, 
guarded,  and  open.  Obviously,  successful  se- 
cret assassinations  are  not  recorded  as  assassi- 
nations at  all. 

THE  ASSASSIN 
Except  in  terroristic  assassinations,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  assassin  be  transient.  In  a  lost 
assassination,  the  assassin  must  be  a  fanatic  of 
some  sort.  Politics,  religion,  and  revenge  are 
about  the  only  feasible  motives.  Since  a  fa- 
natic is  unstable  psychologically,  he  must  be 
handled  with  extreme  care.  While  Trotsky's 
assassin  has  never  revealed  any  significant  in- 
formation, it  was  unsound  to  depend  on  this. 

TECHNIQUES 
A  human  being  may  be  killed  in  many  ways,, 
but  the  assassin  should  always  he  cognizant  of 
one  point:  Death  must  be  absolutely  certain. 
The  attempt  on  Hitler's  life  failed  because 
those  planning  the  conspiracy  did  not  give  this 
matter  proper  attention. 


READINGS      2^ 


Tt'chnic|iios  in;iy  hv  considered  as  ti)lK)Ws: 

Manual 

It  is  possible  to  kill  a  man  with  hare  hands, 
hut  \ery  tew  are  skillful  enough  to  do  it  well. 
Even  a  hi^lily  trained  judo  expert  will  hesitate 
to  risk  killing  hy  hand  unless  he  has  absolutely 
no  alternative.  The  simplest  local  texils  are  of- 
ten the  most  efficient  means  of  assassination — 
a  hammer,  ax,  wrench,  screwdriver,  fire  poker, 
kitchen  knite,  lamp  stand,  or  anything  hard, 
heavy,  and  handy.  A  length  of  rope  or  wire  or  a 
belt  will  do  if  the  assassin  is  strong  and  agile. 
All  such  improvised  weapons  have  the  impor- 
tant advantage  of  availability  and  apparent  in- 
nocence. The  obviously  lethal  machine  gun 
failed  to  kill  Trotsky  where  an  item  of  .sporting 
goods  succeeded. 

Accidents 

For  a  secret  assassination,  the  contrived  acci- 
dent is  the  most  effective  technique.  When 
successfully  executed,  it  causes  little  excite- 
ment and  is  only  casually  investigated. 

The  most  efficient  accident  is  a  fall  of  .seven- 
ty-five feet  or  more  onto  a  hard  surface.  Eleva- 
tor shafts,  stairwells,  unscreeiied  windows,  and 
bridges  will  serve.  Bridge  falls  into  water  are 
not  reliable. 

A  private  meeting  with  the  subject  may  he 
arranged  at  a  properly  cased  location.  The  act 
may  be  executed  hy  a  sudden,  vigorous  tripping 
at  the  ankles,  tipping  the  subject  over  the  edge. 
It  the  assassin  immediately  sets  up  an  outcry, 
playitig  the  "horrified  witness,"  no  alibi  or  sur- 
reptitious withdrawal  is  necessary. 

Falls  in  front  of  trains  or  subway  cars  are 
usually  effective,  but  these  require  exact  tim- 
ing and  can  seldom  be  free  from  unexpected 
observation. 

Automobile  accidents  are  less  satisfactory. 
It  the  subject  is  to  be  deliberately  run  diiwn, 
exact  timing  is  necessary  and  investigation  is 
likely  to  be  thorough.  The  subject  may  be 
stunned  or  drugged  and  then  placed  in  a  car, 
but  this  is  reliable  only  when  the  car  can  he 
run  off  a  high  cliff  iir  inti)  deep  water  without 
observation. 

Edge  and  Blunt  Weal^nns 

Any  locally  obtained  sharp-edged  device 
may  be  successfully  empKiyed,  thi)ugh  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  anatomical  knowledge  is 
needed  tor  reliability.  The  most  reliable  meth- 
ods are  severing  the  spinal  cord  in  the  cervical 
region  (with  the  ptiint  of  a  knite  or  a  light 
blow  with  an  ax  or  hatchet)  and  severing  the 
jugular  and  carotkl  blood  vessels  on  both  sides 
of  the  windpipe. 

As  tor  blunt  weapons,  their  maui  au\'antage 
is  their  universal  availability.  A  hamuier  may 


be  picked  up  ahiuist  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Baseball  bats  are  widely  distributed.  Even  a 
rock  or  a  heavy  stick  will  do,  and  no  weapon 
need  be  disposed  of. 

Blows  should  be  directed  to  the  temple;  the 
area  just  below  and  behind  the  ear;  and  the 
lower,  rear,  portion  of  the  skull.  Of  course,  if 
the  blow  is  very  heavy,  any  portion  of  the  up- 
per skull  will  do.  The  lower  frontal  portion  of 
the  head,  from  the  eyes  to  the  throat,  can  with- 
stand enormous  blows  without  fatal  conse- 
quences. 

Explosives 

A  small  or  moderate  explosive  charge  is 
highly  unreliable  as  a  cause  of  death,  and  time- 
delay  or  booby-trap  devices  are  extremely 
prone  to  kill  the  wrong  man. 

Bombs  or  grenades  should  never  he  thrown 
at  a  subject.  While  this  will  always  cause  a 
commotion  and  may  even  result  in  the  sub- 
ject's death,  it  is  sloppy,  unreliable,  and  bad 
propaganda. 

EXAMPLES 
[Agents]  may  he  presented  brief  outlines 
with  critical  evaluations  of  the  following  assas- 
sinations and  attempts:  Alexander  of  Yu- 
goslavia, Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  Gandhi, 
Harding,  Hitler,  Lincoln,  Long,  Mussolini, 
Rasputin,  Roosevelt,  Trotsky,  and  Truman. 


[Appreciation] 

IN  PRAISE 
OF  INVECTIVE 


From  an  essay  by  Charles  Simic  in  Orphan  Fac- 
tory, a  collection  of  Simic' s  writing  to  be  published 
in  October  by  the  University  of  Michigan  Press. 
Simic  was  born  in  Yugoslavia;  he  now  lives  in  New 
Hampshire.  Simic  received  the  1989  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  poetry. 

A 

A.  ^t  the  etid  of  a  murderous  century,  lets 
curse  the  enemies  of  the  individual.  If,  in  order 
to  do  ,so,  we  must  fall  back  on  the  vocabulary  of 
abuse,  so  be  it. 

This  is  what  I  learned  from  twentieth-century 
history:  Only  dumb  ideas  get  recycled.  Every  so- 
cial reformer  longs  to  be  the  brains  of  an  enlight- 
ened, soul-reforming  penitentiary.  Everyone  who 
is  vain,  dull,  peevish,  and  sexually  frustrated 
dreams  of  legislating  his  impotence.  The  image 
of  a  billion  peiiple  dressed  in  Mao's  uniforms  and 
shouting  from  his  little  red  book  continues  to  be 
the  .secret  hope  of  new  visionaries. 
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^.an*t  get  to  Brown 
J  study  Literature? 


rt  seduces.  And  who  is  a  better  cupid 
\  for  the  literary  romance  than  a 
jLprofessor  who  loves  what  he  does... 
Professor  Arnold  Weinstein,  Edna  and 
ird  Salomon  Distinguished  Professor, 
itly  received  the  Brown  University  award 
;  Best  Teacher  in  the  Humanities.  His 
,e  is  part  of  The  Teaching  Company's 
rStar  Teachers  series.  This  series  brings 
rica's  premiere  college  lecture  professors, 

rated  highest  by  students,  to  anyone 
values  the  sheer  joy  of  learning.  And 
ssor  Weinstein  is  what  we  all  have  in 
1  when  we  think  of  such  a  teacher. 
In  his  course  Understanding  Literature 
Life:  Drama,  Poetry  and  Narrative^  he 
•s  his  passion.  By  explaining  in  simple 
s  the  various  complex  ideas  that  under- 
:ajor  canonical  texts,  he  draws  us  into 
omance,  serving  as  a  conduit  to  the 
s  of  a  literary  life. 

To  him,  art  is  not  for  just  the  few:  the 
and  learned.  It  isn't  an  accessoiy  to  life. 
s  for  everybody,  and  it  is  essential. 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the 
>r  texts  of  Western  culture,  from  antiq- 
to  the  present,  with  special  emphasis 
le  uniqueness  of  literary  language,  the 
lal  and  generic  conventions  of  literary 
uction,  the  position  that  literature 
pies  as  a  site  for  historical  and 
logical  forces  and  conflicts,  and  finally 
:ontinuing  human  significance  of  the 

works  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
All  too  often,  people  feel  either  locked 
)f  the  Great  Books,  unequipped  to  savor 

richness,  or  else  they  feel  that  great  liter- 
.'  has  only  some  antiquarian  or  museum 
;.  One  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
ower  readers  to  make  their  entry  into  the 
cs  of  the  past  an  exciting  and  gratifying 
rience  that  widens  one's  optic  on  self  ajid 
■ty  in  unpredictable  and  enduring  ways. 
This  course  is  designed  to  exhibit  not 

the  themes  and  techniques  of  great 
iture,  but  also  to  expose  the  power  and 
:ations  of  different  analytic  tools — 
nism,  Marxism,  Freudianism, 
instruction,  "close  reading"  and 
rs — in  assisting  our  understanding  of 
:  monuments  of  the  human  spirit. 


Professor  Weinstein's  series  examines 
hree  great  forms  of  literary  expression 
chronological  fashion:  drama,  poetry, 
narrative.  Each  part  consists  of  twenty 
ninute  lecures  available  on  audio  or 
0  tape. 


Let  Professor  Weinstein 
teach  you  at  home. 


Part  I:  Drama 

Course  No.  211  Video  ($159.95  +  $10 

s&h)  or  Audio  ($129.95  +  $10  s&h) 

Our  series  on  drama  begins  with  the 
pre-eminent  text  of  Western  culture, 
Sophocles'  Oedipus  the  King,  and  it  continues 
through  Shakespeare  and  Moliere,  on  to  the 
realist  and  naturalist  work  of  the  19th  century, 
to  close  with  Beckett's  Waiting  for  Godot. 

Part  II:  Poetry 

Course  No.  212  Video  ($159.95  +  $10 

s&h)  or  Audio  ($129.95  +  $10  s&h) 

From  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  through  the 
great  Romantic  poets  Blake  and  Whitman, 
including  the  iconoclastic  visions  of 
Dickinson,  and  moving  into  our  own  century 
with  Frost,  Stevens  and  Adrienne  Rich,  we  see 
what  a  bristling  human  document  the  poem 
can  be,  how  it  offers  a  unique  portrait  of 
private  psyche  and  public  setting. 


Part  III:  Narrative 

Course  No.  213  Video  ($159.95  +  $10 

s&h)  or  Audio  ($129.95  +  $10  s&h) 

Narrative  is  doubtless  the  most  familiar 
form  of  literary  expression,  since  everyone 
reads,  or  used  to  read,  novels.  Our  optic  here 
is  long-range,  since  we  begin  with  a  medieval 
Arthurian  romance  and  we  close  with  Alice 
Walker's  The  Color  Purple. 


Lifetime  Satisfaction  Guarantee! 


Praise  for  SuperStar  Teachers  Courses 

"/  love  these  courses.  All  of  them 
have  exceeded  my  expectations.  " 
— Deedie  Rose,  Dallas,  TX 

"Missed  College?  Hit  Rewind.  " 

— The  Nlw  York  Times 


AUDIO  Oiy  SALE!  $100  OFF  ENTIRE  COURSE! 


To  order,  mail  coupon  below  or  call  our  toll-free  number:  (Refer  to  offer  code  4765) 

1-800-TEACH-12  (1-800-832  2412)  Fax:  1-703-912-7756 


*  Ai^  The  Teaching  Company* 

^^     7405  Alban  Stjuon  Court,  Suite  A 107 
"^      Springfield,  VA   22150-2318 

%      OfiFer  Code  4765 

Please  send  me  the  following  Parts  from 

Understanding  Literature  and  Life  each 

consisting  of  20-24,  30-niinute  lectures  on  audio 

or  video  cassettes  in  handsome  storage  cases. 

LI   Entire  Course 

□   Part  I  a   Part  11         □   Part  III 

(fdeiiie  check  den  red  format) 

SALE  I I  Audio*:  Entire  three-part  course, 

$199.95  (reg.  price  $299.95)  plus  $20  S&H. 

One  part,  $129.95  plus  $10  ea.  S&H. 

I I  Video*:  Entire  three-part  course, 

$399.95  plus  $20  S&H.  One  part,  $159.95 
plus  $10  ea.  S&H. 

*Notc:   Virginia  residents  please  add  4.5%  sales  tax. 


I    I  Check  or  Money  Order  enclosed 

a  VISA    □  MC     a  AMEX    □  Disc. 


AccouNr  Number 


Signature 


Exp.  Date 


Name  (imease  print) 


Maiung  Address 


Cirv/SiArE/Zip 


Phone  (If  we  have  questions  regarding  your  order) 

Q  FREE  CATALOG.  Please  send  me  a  free 
copy  of  your  complete  catalog  of  over 
60  courses  (no  purchase  necessary). 


This  j>hoiog)dph,  by  Pea  Quick,  amycarcd  in  the  Summer  issue  of  Forum  HassolMaJ,  fnihUshcd  m 
Goteborg,  Sweden.  Quick  lives  in  Orcbro,  Sxveden. 


So,  against  iJeoldgies  from  nationalism  to 
racism,  let  us  wield  what  the  poet  Cornelius  Eady 
calls  "the  tongue  we  use  when  we 
don't  want  nuance  to  yet  in  the  way." 


T. 


-he  first  anel  never-to-he-tor^^otten  pleasure 
that  language  yave  me  was  the  discovery  ot 
"had  words."  I  must  have  heen  three  or  four 
years  old  when  1  overheard  my  tnother  and  an- 
other woman  use  the  word  "cunt."  When  1  re- 
peated it  myself,  when  1  said  if  aloud  tor  all  to 
hear  and  admire,  I  was  slapped  hy  my  mother 
and  told  never  to  use  that  word  again.  Aha,  1 
thought,  there  are  wor^ls  so  delicious  they  must 
not  he  said  aloud! 

I  had  a  great-aimt  who  used  such  language 
every  time  she  opened  her  mouth.  My  mother 
would  heg  her,  when  she  came  to  visit,  not  to 
speak  like  that  in  front  ot  the  children,  hut  my 
aunt  paid  her  no  mind.  To  have  a  temper  and  a 
foul  mouth  like  that  was  a  seiioLis  liability  in  a 
Ccnnmunist  ctnintry.  "We'll  all  end  up  in  jail 
because  ot  her,"  my  mother  said. 


There  are  moments  in  life  when  true  invec- 
tive is  called  tor,  when  it  becomes  an  absolute 
necessity,  out  of  a  deep  sense  ot  justice,  to  de- 
nounce, mock,  vituperate,  lash  out,  in  the 
strongest  possible  language.  "I  do  not  wish  to 
he  weaned  trom  this  error,"  Robert  Burton 
wrote  long  ago  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy .  1 
agree.  It  there  is  anything  I  want  to  enlarge  and 
perfect,  it  is  my  stock  ot  maledic- 


O 


tions. 


nee  one  comes  to  understand  that  much 
of  what  one  sees  and  hears  serves  to  make 
fraud  seem  respectable,  one  is  in  trouble.  For 
instance,  long  before  Parisian  intellectuals  did 
so,  my  great-aunt  had  figured  out  that  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  si)-called  people's  democ- 
racies were  a  scam  and  a  lie  trom  the  bottom 
up.  She  was  one  ot  these  women  who  sees 
through  appearances  instantly.  To  begin  with, 
she  did  not  have  a  good  opinion  of  humanity. 
Not  because  she  was  a  sourpuss  and  a  viper's 
nest  oi  imaginary  resentments.  Far  from  it.  She 
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liked  eating,  drinking,  a  good  laugh,  and  a 
quick  roll  in  the  hay  behind  her  elderly  hus- 
band's back.  It's  just  that  she  had  an  unusually 
uncluttered  and  clear  head.  She  would  tell  you 
that  our  revolutionary  regime,  which  regarded 
loose  tongues  and  levity  as  political  crimes  and 
those  caught  in  the  act  as  unhealthy  elements, 
was  a  huge  pile  of  shit,  and  that  included  Mar- 
shal Tito  himself.  Her  outbursts  were  caused 
by  what  she  regarded  as  other  people's  gullibil- 
ity. As  far  as  she  was  concerned,  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  cowards  and  dunces.  The  daily  pa- 
pers and  the  radio  drove  her  into  verbal  fury. 
"Admit  it,"  she'd  yell  at  my  mother  and  grand- 
mother. "Doesn't  it  turn  your  stomach  to  hear 
them  talk  like  that?" 

If  they  agreed  and  confided  in  a  whisper  that 
yes,  indeed,  these  Commies  are  nothing  but  a 
bunch  of  murderous  illiterate  yokels,  Stalinist 
stooges,  and  whatnot,  she  still  wasn't  happy. 
There  was  something  about  humans  as  a 
species  that  worried  her  to  no  end.  Cursing 
them,  I  imagine,  gave  her  royal  pleasure  and, 
unknown  to  her,  gave  pleasure  to  me  too,  lis- 
tening behind  the  closed  door  with  a 
shameless  grin. 


I 


knew  a  thirteen-year-old  boy  who  wrote 
a  letter  telling  off  President  Johnson  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  War.  It  was  some  let- 
ter! Our  president  was  an  idiot  and  a  murder- 
er who  deserved  to  be  napalmed  himself,  and 
worse.  One  evening,  as  the  boy  and  his  moth- 
er and  sister  were  sitting  around  the  kitchen 
table  slurping  their  soup,  the  doors  and  the 
windows  leading  to  the  fire  escape  flew  open 
at  the  same  time,  and  men  with  drawn  guns 
surrounded  the  table.  "We  are  the  FBI,"  they 
announced,  and  they  wanted  to  know:  Who 
was  Anthony  Palermo?  The  two  women 
pointed  at  the  boy  with  thick  glasses  and 
crossed  eyes.  Well,  it  took  a  while  to  con- 
vince them  that  he  was  the  one  who  wrote 
the  letter.  They  were  expecting  a  fuU-grov^'n 
assassin  with  long  hair  and  an  arsenal  of 
weapons  by  his  side. 

The  obvious  point  here  is  that  the  vileness 
and  stupidity  my  aunt  found  so  enraging  is  not 
limited  to  Yugoslavia  or  Eastern  Europe  or 
Communism  but  is  alive  and  well  and  should 
be  railed  at,  with  our  most  pointed  and  inven- 
tive tongues,  in  our  own  democratic  state. 

"What  do  you  want  from  me,  blood?"  1 
once  heard  an  old  woman  shout  at  the  work- 
ers in  a  New  York  City  welfare  office.  She 
then  kept  cussing  for  another  five  minutes, 
not  because  she  had  any  expectation  that  the 
wrongs  done  to  her  would  be  righted  but  sim- 
ply in  order  to  make  herself  feel  good  and 
clean  for  one  brief  moment. 


[Strategy] 

THEY  SHOOT 
MONKEYS, 
DON'T  THEY? 


From  "'WJwt  Do  You  Do  for  a  Living!'  Or,  'So 
You  Torture  Harmless,  Aniriials  for  a  Career? ' "  a 
speech  given  last  fall  by  Dr.  Wendeline  L.  Wagner 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  Laboratory  Animal  Science  in  Minneapolis. 
Wagner  is  a  veterinarian  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota  in  Mim\eapolis . 


A 


lot  of  us  in  lab-animal  research  are 
scared  of  talking  about  what  we  do  for  a  living. 
People  come  up  to  us  and  say  things  like,  "1 
hear  you  shoot  monkeys  for  research."  They've 
seen  60  Minutes  once,  or  an  episode  of  20/20, 
and  they've  decided  that's  the  way  it  is.  My  sis- 
ter recently  got  a  flier  from  PETA,  and  she 
asked  me,  "Is  it  true  that  you  do  this?"  Most 
people  think  that  if  something's  in  a  glossy 
brochure,  it  must  he  true. 

Your  first  inclination  might  be  to  say,  "Oh, 
no,  no,  no,"  and  back  off  and  get  quiet.  But 
these  people  aren't  upset  at  you — they're  just 
throwing  out  the  little  information  they've  ac- 
quired. Usually  they're  intelligent  people  who 
just  don't  know  anything  about  what  we  do. 
We  make  things  worse  when  we  get  defensive, 
as  if  our  work  were  shameful. 

Some  people,  of  course,  simply  dislike  re- 
search and  researchers.  They  believe  that  it's 
morally  wrong  to  perform  tests  on  animals.  You 
are  probably  never  going  to  convince  them  to 
see  your  side,  and  shouldn't  try. 

Most  people,  however,  are  curious  to  debate 
the  issues.  When  you  start  talking,  get  them  to 
clarify  their  terms.  People  frequently  begin  by 
asking,  "How  can  you  do  that?"  Don't  just  as- 
sume that  you  know  what  they  mean.  Ask 
them,  "How  car.  I  do  what?"  They  may  then 
ask,  "How  can  you  kill  animals  all  day?"  and 
you  can  answer,  "That's  a  small  part  of  my  day." 

The  research  community  is  often  accused  of 
saying  that  everything  is  wonderful,  that  noth- 
ing suffers.  That's  unbelievable.  You  can  admit 
that  it's  not  all  peaches  and  cream.  But  imme- 
diately follow  up  with  something  intriguing 
and  upbeat. 

Use  positive  language.  If  you  change  mouse 
boxes,  and  you  tell  your  family  that  your  job  is 
cleaning  mouse  cages,  they're  going  to  say, 
"Oh,  great.  That's  a  career?"  Think  beyond 
that.  What  do  the  mice  do?  They  have  a  pur- 
pose. You  can  say,  "I  work  with  mice  used  in 
Alzheimer's  research."  My  personal  description 
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"Novice,"  by  Deborah  Bright,  from  Being  and  Riding,  a  series  uj  photugraphs  of  toy  horses  m  bondage.  Bnght's  work  was  on  i 
March  at  the  Atlanta  CcAlege  of  Art  Gallery  in  Atlanta.  She  lives  in  Somerville,  Massachusetts . 


is,  "I  take  care  ot  animals  that  are  used  in  med- 
ical research.  1  see  everything  from  mice  to 
monkeys."  An  animal  pathologist  I  know,  who 
has  potentially  the  least  positive-sounding  joh 
in  the  held,  asked  me  what  he  should  say — "I 
kill  animals  all  day  and  cut  them  apart  to  find 
out  why  they  died?"  1  decided  that  a  better  al- 
ternative was,  "1  determine  the  cause  of  illness 
and  death  in  research  animals." 

It's  also  a  good  idea  to  manipulate  conversa- 
tions so  as  to  discuss  the  things  you'd  rather 
talk  about.  For  instance,  we  have  an  animal- 
care  person  who  looks  after  our  pigs.  If  some- 
one asks  him  what  he  does  for  a  living,  he 
could  just  say,  "1  take  care  ot  pigs  used  in  re- 
search." But  a  better  answer  includes  a  little 
story.  He  might  .say,  "1  take  care  of  pigs  that  are 
used  in  transplant  studies,  and  boy,  does  that 
smell  terrible  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
But  you  know,  when  they  get  to  know  me  and 
start  gnawing  on  my  botits  and  begging  to  have 
their  backs  scratched,  it  isn't  too  bad."  This 
makes  the  situation  believable 
-J-        and  diverts  listeners. 


W 


hat  do  you  say  when  people  ask  about 
testing  cosmetics?  The  FDA  requires  cosmetics 


companies  to  test  their  products  on  animals.  If  a 
company  says  that  it  dciesn't  do  animal  testing, 
it  means  that  the  company  doesn't  personally  do 
it  but  either  pays  someone  else  to  do  it  or  uses 
ingredients  that  have  been  previously  proven 
safe.  If  someone  argues  that  we  shouldn't  test  on 
animals  just  for  the  sake  of  beauty,  I  agree  and 
say,  "That's  probably  true.  It  is  cruel  to  make  an- 
imals die  just  for  the  sake  of  beauty.  It  you  could 
convince  a  whole  nation  of  women  not  to  wear 
cosmetics,  we  could  stop  testing  on  animals.  But 
as  long  as  we  wear  makeup,  it  must  be  safe." 

When  1  was  in  high  school,  1  had  awful  acne. 
Being  a  sixteen-year-old  girl,  1  slathered  on  any- 
thing that  might  work.  1  was  dealing  with  open 
wounds,  and  you  could  not  have  convinced  me 
not  to  try  anything.  When  1  talk  to  teenagers,  1 
point  this  out.  Some  squirm,  some  smile,  some 
understand.  I  am  very  happy  now  to  know  that 
1  was  safe  at  the  time,  and  that  those  years  of 
doctoring  open  wounds  are  not  going  to  affect 
me  in  the  long  run. 

It  nothing  else,  just  remember  that  if  you 
don't  have  pride  in  what  you  do,  you're  never 
going  to  convince  anyone  ot  the  value  of  your 
work.  That  doesn't  mean  you  can't  have  doubts 
and  bad  days.  1  remember  euthanizing  a  breed- 
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ing  rat  colony — almost  100  rats — in  just  an 
hour.  1  was  depressed,  and  I  had  a  bad  day.  But 
in  context,  that  was  it — just  one  bad  day.  Over- 
all, I'm  intensely  proud  of  what  1  do.  If  you  are 
unable  to  summon  up  any  pride  before  you  talk 
to  someone,  then  you're  in  the  wrong  job. 


[Criticism] 

RAISING  OUR 
OWN  TITANICS 


From  "Mrs.  Straus's  Devotion,"  by  Jenny  Diski, 
in  the  June  5  issue  of  the  London  Review  of 
Books.  Diski  is  the  author,  most  recently,  o/ Skat- 
ing to  Antarctica,  a  memoir. 


A, 


^though  eighty-five  years  have  passed 
since  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  it  should  not 
surprise  us  that  we  are  revisiting  the  theme 
again:  in  movies,  a  Broadway  musical,  and 
countless  books.  Fantasy  and  cultural  myth- 
making  have  been  the  main  responses  to  the 
disaster  almost  from  the  moment  the  news  was 
received. 

Now  we  have  a  cookbook.  Last  Dinner  on  the 
Titanic:  Menus  arhi  Recipes  from  the  Great  Liner. 
(This  is  perhaps  the  first  of  a  last-supper  series — 
to  include  recipes  and  ideas  for  staging  a  Hi- 
roshima Sashimi  evening,  a  Dresden  barbecue, 
the  Marchioness  cocktail  party,  and  God  knows 
what  they  were  eating  with  the  Marquis  during 
the  120  days  of  Sodom.)  The  book  allows  us  the 
chance  to  see  just  how  much  of  this  mythmak- 
ing  has  been  filtered  through  class  mystique. 

Along  with  recipes  for  the  dishes  served  that 
night  in  first,  second,  and  steerage  class,  there 
are  complete  instructions  for  hosting  a  Titanic 
dinner  party.  In  order  to  get  fully  into  the  spirit 
of  things,  formal  invitations  and  dress  advice 
should  be  sent  to  guests  weeks  in  advance  on 
decorative  cabin  tickets  "filled  out  with  their 
names,  the  number  of  servants  accompanying 
them,  and  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  luggage 
to  be  taken."  Apparently,  the  authors  of  Last 
Dinner  are  not  anticipating  that  many  readers 
will  reenact  that  final  meal  in  steerage. 

The  authors  take  to  lamenting  when  they  get 
to  the  evening's  menu.  They  tell  us  regretfully 
that  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  exactly  what 
was  on  the  menu  at  the  ship's  four-star  A  la 
Carte  restaurant,  whose  food  and  service  were 
superior  even  to  those  of  the  first-class  dining 
room,  because,  "unfortunately,  none  of  the  sur- 
viving passengers  who  ate  there  on  the  last 
evening  tucked  a  copy  of  the  menu  into  the 


[Trademarks] 

THE  PENDING 
MILLENNIUM 


From  a  list  of  trademarked  brand  names  and 
phrases  that  have  recently  been  registered  or  are 
pending  vuith  the  U .S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Of- 
fice. The  list  includes  applications  submitted  to  the 
office  since  January  I ,  J  995 . 
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illennium  champagne  (The  Mitten 
Group) 

Millennium  vacuum  cleaners  (White  Consoli- 
dated Industries,  Inc.) 

Millenium  pest-control  products  (biosys.  Inc.) 

Millenium  floor  wax  (G.  H.  Wood  +  Wyant) 

Millennium  slot  machines  (NSM  Aktienge- 
sellschaft) 

Millenium  gas  masks  for  protection  against 
chemical  and  biological  agents  (Mine  Safety 
Appliances  Company) 

Millenium  undergarments  (Maidenform) 

Millennium  Staffing  temp  agency  (Adia  Ser- 
vices, Inc.) 

Milleniad  deodorant  (Takred,  Inc.) 

Millennium  Minutes  TV  history  segments  (ABC) 

Millennium  Money  scratch-off  game  cards 
(Taco  Bell  Corp.) 

Millennium  Legacy  videos  of  the  deceased  for 
friends  and  relatives  (James  M.  Oliver) 

Millennium  Time  Capsule  plastic  long-term 
storage  containers  (Bascombe  J.  Wilson) 

Millenniware  date-conversion  software  (Carr 
Scott  Software) 

Chateau  2000:  The  New  Millenium  recreation- 
al vehicles  (Thor  Tech,  Inc.) 

Meal  of  the  Millennium  culinary  events  (The 
Mitten  Group) 

Living  in  the  3rd  Millennium  online  services 
(Time  Inc.) 

Working  Straight  Through  the  Millennituri 
(Time  Warner  Cable) 

The  Official  Chocolate  of  the  New  Millenium 
(Mars,  Inc.) 

Official  Sponsor  of  the  Millennium  (Miher 
Brewing  Company) 

Your  Home  Improvement  Store  for  the  Next 
Millennium  (Homer  TLC,  Inc.) 

Billing  into  the  Next  Millenium  (Bell  Atlantic 
Network  Services) 
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pocket  oi  a  Jiniicr  jacket,  so  we  can  only  sur- 
iiiise  what  the  bill  ot  tare  included."  The  k)wer 
classes  left  a  better  record,  but  the  authors  aren't 
here  tor  history:  a  damaged  but  still  partially  lef:;- 
ible  menu  "recovered  from  the  body  o(  a  third- 
class  passen<^er"  is  j^iven  a  full-page  reproduction 
(porridge,  smoked  herring,  and  potatoes  for 
breakfast)  but  is  used  only  to  authenticate  the 
small  steerage-class  recipe  section  that  follows. 

Class  and  myth  surrt)und  other  aspects  of  the 
Titanic  legend,  most  notably  in  the  vaunted  em- 
blem of  "women  and  children  first."  TTie  story 
confirmed  the  idea  not  only  of  the  difference 
between  the  sexes  but  of  the  innate  nobility  of 
the  upper  classes.  "Does  not  the  heart  of  every 
true  American  woman  go  out  in  tender  loyalty 
to  those  brave  men  of  the  Titanic  who  yielded 
their  valuable  lives  that  the  weak  and  helpless 
might  live?"  asked  a  letter  writer  to  the  New 
York  Times.  Indeed,  the  statistics  do  show  that, 
for  example,  91  percent  of  first-cabin  women 
and  children  survived,  compared  with  31  per- 
cent of  first-cabin  men.  But  when  you  look  at 
the  survival  figures  in  terms  of  the  ship's  classes, 
the  story  isn't  as  poignant:  the  overall  figures 
show  that  60  percent  of  first-cabin  passengers 
survived,  compared  with  44  percent  of  second- 
cabin  and  25  percent  of  steerage  passengers. 

More  than  chivalry  was  at  play  in  the  tone 
accorded  to  those  "brave  men"  at  the  time — a 
nt)te  of  regret  that  such  financial  and  industrial 
eminences  as  John  Jacob  Astor,  Benjamin 
Guggenheim,  and  Harry  Widener  should  have 
given  up  their  lives  not  just  for  their  own  wom- 
en but  tor  impoverished  foreigners.  The  San 
Francisco  Examiner  eulogized  the  heroes  whose 
places  in  the  lifeboats  and  the  world  were  tak- 
en "by  Slime  sabot-shod,  shawl-enshrouded,  il- 
literate and  penniless  woman  of  Europe."  The 
essential  nobility  ot  the  rich  and  famous,  in- 
deed the  natural  rightness  of  their  wealth  and 
fame,  was  confirmed  by  the  public  image  of 
these  men  standing  on  the  deck  in  tuxedos, 
smoking  elegant  cigarettes  while  the  Titanic 
slipped  ineluctahly  Linder  the  water.  (A  good 
bit  of  evidence  suggests  that  the  men  might 
have  thought  they  were  better  off  waiting  for 
help,  but  that's  another  story.) 

These  days  Titarnc  cultists,  from  those  who 
yearn  to  raise  the  sunken  ship  to  those  who 
stand  in  line  at  the  theaters,  seem  to  be  look- 
ing tor  something  in  the  wreckage.  "Today 
everything's  tourist  class,"  moans  Ed  Kamuda, 
chairman  ot  the  Titanic  Historical  Society.  The 
Titanic,  he  says,  represents  the  loss  cit  "a  way  ot 
lite  which  1  and  others  long  tor." 

Like  thcise  believers  in  reincarnation  who 
are  convinced  that  in  previous  lives  they  were 
pharaohs  and  potentates  rather  than  slaves  and 
serfs,  so  the  dreamers  ot  Titanic  days  assume 


that  their  places  would  have  been  in  the  first- 
class  smoking  lounge  rather  than  in  the  boiler 
rcxim.  That's  what  the  past,  if  not  history,  is 
tor.  It,  ultimately,  we  are  all  passengers  on  the 
Titanic — the  cosmic  implicatioiis  of  a  ship  lost 
in  the  void  of  an  empty  sea  are  not  easily  resist- 
ed— at  least  we  can  go  down  with  our  dreams 
ot  exquisitely  appointed  lives  intact. 


[Scene] 

THE  FUTURE 
LOOKS  BRIGHT 


From  "What  Do  You  Believe  About  the  Future?" 
by  David  Auburn,  in  the  Spring  issue  of  the  New 
England  Review. 


Cast:  Nine  People 

ONE:  I  believe  that  the  United  States  will  cease 
to  exist  as  a  country  in  my  lifetime. 

TWO:  Really? 

ONE:  Sure.  It's  too  big.  It'll  break  up.  In  my  life- 
time. There'll  be  pieces.  The  .  .  .  Republic  of 
Seattle. 

TWO:  All  right.  I  believe  that  men  and  women 
will  walk  on  the  surface  of  Mars. 

ONE:  When? 

TWO:  In  our  lifetime.  We  will  see  it  happen. 

(Beat) 

THREE:  1  believe  that  ive  will  walk  on  the  sur- 
face oi  Mars. 

ONE:  Us? 

THREE:  Us  personally,  us. 

ONE:  No. 

TWc^:  No  chance. 

THREE:  I  believe  that  it's  possible.  1  believe  that 
it's  possible  cars  will  eventually  he  phased  out. 

ONE:  And  replaced  with  what? 

THREE:  Some  kind  of  train. 

TWO:  Are  you  out  of  your  mind?  There  are  al- 
ways going  to  be  cars.  Always.  We  love  cars. 
They're  the  best.  No  one  is  going  to  ride  in  a 
train  ever. 

THREE:  What  if  the  train  hovers? 

TWO:  So  what? 

ONE:  Who  cares  it  it  hovers? 

THREE:  I  think  it  might  be  neat. 

FOUR:  Hovering  car. 

THREE:  What? 

FOUR:  If  you  can  get  a  train  to  hover,  you  sure 
as  hell  can  get  a  little  car  to  hover. 

ONE:  Yeah,  flying  car! 

THREE:  I  believe  that  in  the  future  there  will  be 
trains  that  hover  and — 

TWO:  Shut  up. 
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ish  to  Tell"  and  "Nicole,"  by  Seattle  artist  Shelly  Corhett.  The  photographs  were  ori  display  in  June  at  the  Linda  Cannon 
'Jery  in  Seattle . 


ONE:  Tell  us  more  about  the  flying  car! 

FOUR:  The  flying  car  will  have  a  back  seat  like 
you  wouldn't  believe.  Hit  a  button  and  it  re- 
clines. Put  in  a  quarter  and  it  vibrates.  Put  in 
a  dollar,  and  the  back  seat  lifts  and  arches 
and  curves  and  wraps  itself  around  you  and 
whoever  you  happened  to  invite  to  join  you 
in  the  back  seat  of  the  flying  car  that 
evening.  And  it  vibrates  and  hums.  Plus, 
you're  hovering. 

All  over  the  country,  the  Hying  car  will 
radically  alter  high-school  make-out  rituals. 

ONE:  There  won't  be  a  country. 

FOUR:  Whatever.  The  People's  Republic  of 
Utah. 

(Beat) 

FIVE:  1  believe  that  on  New  Year's  Eve,  1999, 
there  will  be  a  rash  of  suicides.  Thousands  of 
suicides  all  around  the  world,  maybe  millions. 
A  global  epidemic  of  panic  and  mass  despair. 
Not  the  religious  nuts.  Not  the  cults  getting 
ready  for  the  End.  just  people  in  cities  who 
didn't  get  invited  to  a  good  party. 

(Beat) 

SIX:  I  believe  that  vegetables  will  become  much 
better. 


ONE:  How  do  you  mean? 

SIX:  Better.  More  satisfying.  Richer.  Tomatoes 
like  candy.  Oranges  so  orange  it  hurts  to  look 
at  them.  Corn,  ears  of  sweet  corn  with  only 
three  or  four  kernels  per  ear,  but  huge, 
swollen,  bursting.  Mighty  broccoli  like  oak 
trees,  providing  shelter  and  nutrition.  Fra- 
grant lettuce.  We'll  all  be  vegetarians.  Steak 
will  come  to  seem  bland  and  tasteless.  Chick- 
en, forget  ab(5ut  it.  We'll  let  the  chickens  go. 
Chickens  will  fly  free  again.  They'll  be  wild 
birds,  like  eagles.  Vacationing  families,  fathers 
on  hikes  with  their  children,  will  stop  and 
point  up  in  the  sky:  "Look  kids!  A  chicken!" 

(Beat) 

THREE:  Hovering  boat. 

TWO:  What.' 

THREE:  What  about  a  hovering  boat? 

TWO:  What  about  it? 

THREE:  I  believe  it  would  be  neat. 

TWO:  Why  are  you  so  into  this  "hovering" 
thing? 

THREE:  It's  very  futuristic. 

TWO:  Who  cares  if  it  hovers? 

FOUR:  They  have  hovering  boats.  They're  called 
hovercrafts. 
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TIIRHE:  I'm  just  sayin<;^  I  believe  that  in  the  fu- 
ture— 

ONE:  Yi)u're  nuts  and  you  already  had  your 
turn.  The  Cireater  Indiana-C^liio-lllinois  Al- 
Uance. 

FIVE:  1  helie\e  the  movie  stars  of  today  will  stay 
popular.  No  actors  of  the  future  will  he  as  fa- 
mous as  the  celebrities  of  today  are  now,  and 
their  popularity  will  hold  steatly.  The  bi^^est 
stars  of  the  year  2048  will  be  Sandra  Bullock, 
Sean  C'onnery,  Brad  Pitt,  Winona  Ryder, 
and  Samuel  L.  Jackson. 

Sean  Connery  will  be  124  years  old. 

ONE:  The  Independent  City-State  of  Orlando, 
Florida,  a  wholly  tiwned  subsidiary  of  the 
Walt  Disney  Company. 

THREE:  1  believe  that — 

ONE,  TWO,  and  FOUR:  Shut  up. 

SEVEN:  I  believe  that  the  madness  of  environ- 
mental devastation  will  continue.  1  believe 
that  the  tropical  rain  forests,  and  the  jungles 
and  wetlands,  and  the  American  redwoods 
that  have  stood  since  the  time  of  Christ  will 
continue  to  fall  to  the  ax  and  chain  saw.  And 
the  rivers  will  cloud  with  silt  and  overflow 
their  banks  and  then  run  dry.  And  the  small 
hole  over  Antarctica  in  the  Earth's  protec- 
tive ozone  layer  will  wideii  and  spread,  and 
our  resulting  continual  exposure  to  intense 
ultraviolet  radiation,  combined  with  wide- 
spread intermarriage  and  the  subsequent 
boom  in  hiracial  births,  will  end  ethnic  rival- 
ries and  racial  hatred  by  producing  a  human 
race  whose  skin  the  world  over  is  the  color  of 
a  General  Foods  International  Coffee. 

(Beat) 

EIGHT:  1  believe  that  I  will  get  a  date. 

(Beat) 

NINE:  I  believe  that  entire  newspapers  will  be 
given  over  to  the  bridge  column. 

TWO:  The  LP  record  will  make  a  major  come- 
back. 

EKiHT:  1  believe  that  the  black-haired  girl  in 
line  at  the  burrito  place  on  Seventh  Avenue 
who  stared  at  me  blankly  and  then  turned 
away  as  it  I  didn't  exist  when  I  tried  to  make 
polite  conversation  last  Friday  will  come  to 
feel  that  she  really  missed  an  opportunity. 

FIVE:  I  believe  that  brightly  lit  cities  will  sprawl 
so  far  an^l  so  wide  that  no  stars  will  be  \-isihle 
at  iiight  anywhere  in  the  world.  People  will 
visit  planetariums  the  way  we  go  ui  museums. 
On  New  Year's  Eve  they'll  rent  out  the 
planetariums  for  parties.  And  the  demand 
will  be  so  great  they'll  ha\'e  to  sell  tickets. 
You'll  wait  in  line  tor  your  allotrci.1  time.  Of 
cc)urse,  you'll  want  to  be  there  right  at  mid- 
night. Everyone  will.  So  every  ticket  will  say 
M1L~)N10HT,  even  if  you  don't  get  in  until  tour 
the  next  day.  And  the  stars  will  be  posi- 


tioned exactly  where  they  would  be  for  you 
at  midnight  on  New  Year's  Eve — if  the  stars 
were  still  visible  from  Earth. 


[Poem] 

CANADA 


B^J  Billy  Collins.  Collins  read  the  poem  last  month 
at  the  Port  Townsend  Writers  Conference  in  Port 
Toivnsend,  Washington.  He  is  the  author  o/ The 
Art  of  Dreaming,  published  by  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Press. 


I 


am  writing  this  on  a  strip  of  white  birch  hark 
that  I  cut  from  a  tree  with  a  penknife. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  adecjuately  express 
the  enormity  of  the  clc:)uds  passing  t)ver  the  farms 
and  wooded  lakes  of  Ontario  and  the  endless 

visibility 
that  hands  you  the  distance  on  a  plate. 

I  am  also  writing  this  in  a  wooden  canoe, 
a  point  of  balance  in  the  mii.ldle  of  Lake 

Couchiching, 
resting  the  birch  bark  against  my  knees, 
feeling  the  sun's  hot  hands  on  my  bare  back. 
But  I  am  thinking  of  winter, 
snow  piled  up  in  all  the  provinces 
and  the  solemnity  of  the  long  grain  ships 
that  pass  the  cold  months  mot)red  at  Owen 

Sound. 

O  Canada,  as  the  anthem  goes, 

scene  of  my  boyhood  summers, 

you  are  the  pack  of  Sweet  Caporals  on  the  table, 

you  are  the  dove-soft  train  whistle  in  the  night, 

you  are  the  empty  chair  at  the  end  of  an  empty 

dock. 
You  are  the  shelves  of  books  in  a  lakeside  cottage: 
Gift  from  the  Sea  by  Anne  Morrtiw  Lindbergh, 
A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  by  Robert  Louis 

Stevenson, 
Anne  of  Avonlea  by  L.  M.  Montgomery, 
The  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome  by  H.  A.  Guerber, 
and  Peril  Over  the  Airport,  one 
of  the  "Vicki  Barr  Flight  Stewardess  Series" 
by  Helen  Wells,  whom  some  will  remember 
as  the  author  of  "The  Cherry  Ames  Nurse 

Sttiries." 

What  has  become  ot  the  languorous  girls 

who  would  pass  the  long  limp  summer  evenings 

reading 
Cherry  Ames,  Student  Nurse,  Cherry  Ames,  Sei-iior 

Nurse, 
Cherry  Ames,  Chief  Nurse,  and  C/u'rr>'  Ames, 

Fhght  Nurse'! 
Where  are  they  now,  the  ones  who  shared 
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ese  phutny,  - ,i    j'/vm  l.iiisifi/i  uere  taken  in  Hunrington,  Long  Is/(i/ii/,  m  i'^v  /'\  ^  icrman  photographer  Lotte  Jacnln.  //il'\  u  i// ii/)|il((i- in 

elier  Lotte  Jac(_)hi,  the  /irst  U.S.  colfection  ofjacohi's  photographs,  to  be  published  next  month  by  Nicolai  Verlag. 


her  adventures 
as  a  veterans'  nurse,  private  duty  nurse,  visiting 

nurse, 
cruise  nurse,  night  supervisor,  mountaineer 

nurse, 
dude  ranch  nurse  (there  is  Uttle  she  has  not 

done), 
rest  home  nurse,  department  store  nurse, 
boarding  school  nurse,  and  country  doctor's 

nurse? 
O  Canada,  I  have  not  forgotten  you, 
and  as  I  kneel  in  my  canoe,  beholding  this  vision 
of  a  bookcase,  I  pray  that  1  remain  in  your  vast, 
polar.  North  American  memory. 


You  are  the  paddle,  the  snowshoe,  the  cabin  in 

the  pines. 
You  are  Jean  de  Brebeuf  with  his  martyr's 

necklace  of  hatchet  heads. 
You  are  the  moose  in  the  clearing  and  the 

moose  head  on  the  wall. 
You  are  the  rapids,  the  propeller,  the  kerosene 

lamp. 
You  are  dust  that  coats  the  roadside  berries. 
But  not  only  that. 
You  are  the  two  boys  with  pails  walking  along 

that  road, 
and  one  of  them,  the  taller  one  minus  the  straw 

hat,  is  me.  ■ 
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Your  business  values  savings 
Your  business  values  service, 


Your  business  has  values 


Your  business  probably  operates 
under  a  few  key  principles:    niai<e  everv 
dollar  count,  render  a  valuable  service  to 
the  community  and  make  a  real  difference. 

Working  Assets  takes  the  same  attitude 
toward  your  long  distance  service.  We  value 
savings.  So  we  give  you  rates  that  are  every  bit 
as  competitive  as  those  offered  by  AT&T*' 
MCI"  and  Sprint'!' 

We  value  service.  So  we  offer  the  same 
crystal  clear  fiber-optic  lines,  toll-tree  numbers, 
conference  calling,  accounting  codes,  personal 
service,  multi-location  billing,  pagers  and  free 
calling  cards  that  you  get  from  the  major  carriers 

But  Working  Assets  Business  Long  Distance 
brings  something  else  to  the  table.  The  opportunit)' 
to  share  in  the  satisfaction  and  goodwill  that 
comes  from  supporting  progressive  causes. 

That's  because  Working  Assets  contributes 
1%  of  its  revenue  to  grotips  working  for  peace, 
economic  anci  social  justice,  civil  rights  and 
the  environment. 

In  1996  alone,  we  generated  $2.3  million  for 


Children's 

Defense 

Fund 

Doctors 
Without 
Borders 

Rainforest 

Action 

Network 

Center  to 
Prevent 

Handgun 
Violence 


just  a 

few  groups 

Working  Assets 

customers 

supported 

in  1996 


nonprofit  groups  that  are  keeping  deadl' 

assault  weapons  off  our  streets,  providin 

emergency  medical  care  to  victims  of 

war  in  Bosnia,  and  fighting  the  destruction  of, 

i 
rainforests,  among  other  worthy  causes.  , 

Simply  by  using  Working  Assets  to  make 
the  long  distance  calls  your  organization  need; 
to  make  anyway,  you  will  start  giving  some-  i 
thing  back  to  the  community  and  the  world.  I 
It's  so  easy,  it  happens  almost  automatically  anc 
it  won't  cost   you  a  penny  more. 

Highly  competitive  rates,  crystal  clear 
sound,  the  opportunity  to  do  something  good 
for  the  world.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  win-win-win 
proposition  for  your  organization.  To  fmd  out 
more  about  Working  Assets  Business  Long 
Distance,  call  one  of  our  account  representative 
today.  And  start  expecting  more  from  your  long 
distance  company. 

Call  1-800-789-7022  now 

^^  Working  Assets 

Business     Long     Distance 


Working  Assets  Business  Long  Distance  —  Telephone  Service  for  Nonprofits  and  Small  Business  s. 


ESSAY 


IN  THE 

GARDEN  OF 

TABLOID 

DELIGHT 

Notes  on  sex,  Americans, 
scandal,  and  morality 
B}'  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


Caught  in  the  relaxing  interval  between  one  moral  code  and  the  next,  an  un- 
moored generation  surrenders  itself  to  luxury ,  corruption ,  and  a  restless  disorder 
of  family  and  morals .  .      ,  — Will  and  Ariel  Durant 


JLhe 


-he  news  media  last  May  bloomed 
with  so  exuberant  a  profusion  of  sexual  scandal  that  by  the  first  week  of 
summer  it  was  hard  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  front-page  politi- 
cal reporting  and  the  classified  advertising  placed  by  men  seeking  wom- 
en and  women  seeking  men.  Every  day  for  thirty  days  some  sort  of  new 
or  rare  flowering  appeared  in  the  garden  of  tabloid  delight,  prompting 
the  headline  writers  to  dance  joyously  around  the  maypoles  of  72-point 
type,  singing  their  songs  of  spring  with  lyrics  supplied  by  a  grand  jury  or 
the  police.  Some  of  the  stories  were  better  than  others,  and  although 
not  all  of  them  resulted  in  invitations  to  talk  to  Oprah,  even  a  brief 
summary  of  the  leading  attractions  fairly  describes  the  gifts  of  the  sea- 
son's abundance. 

MAY  2 — Eddie  Murphy,  noted  comedian  and  screen  actor,  found  by 
sheriffs  deputies,  at  4:45  A.M.  on  Santa  Monica  Boulevard  in  West  Holly- 
wood, in  the  company  of  a  transvestite  prostitute. 

MAY  10 — Congressman  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  declines  to  explain  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  his  younger  brother  Michael,  thirty-nine,  embarked  up- 
on a  love  affair  with  the  fourteen-year-old  girl  employed  as  the  baby-sitter 
to  his  infant  son. 

MAY  20 — Marv  Albert,  well-known  television  sportscaster,  indicted  in 
Virginia  on  charges  of  tearing  at  a  woman's  flesh  with  his  teeth. 
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The  news  offers  many 

occasions  for  pious  or 

ribald  commentary— 

about  paula's  mouth,  or 

marvs  toupee.  or  bill's  mole 
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MAY  22 — Frank  Gifford,  .morlior  tainous  television  spurtscastcr,  re 
ed  to  have  been  photographed  in  a  New  York  hotel  room,  para^i 
around  on  a  bed  with  a  woman  not  his  wife. 

MAY  22 — Lieutenant  Kelly  Flinn,  "the  perfect  picture  girl"  of  the  L 
ed  States  Air  Force  and  the  first  woman  to  command  a  B-52  bom 
drummed  out  of  the  service  for  committing  adultery  with  a  civilian 
cer  coach. 

MAY  27 — The  Supreme  Court  directs  the  President  oi  the  United  St 
to  answer  questions  about  the  administration  ot  his  penis,  all  nine  just 
concurring  in  the  opinion  that  the  di.scussion  cannot  be  postponed 
reasons  of  state. 

MAY  30 — Staff  Sergeant  Vemell  Robinson  Jr.  expelled  from  the  Un 
States  Army  and  sentenced  to  six  months  in  prison  for  ft)rcing  sodom' 
five  female  recruits. 

JUNE  1 — Robert  S.  Bennett,  the  Washington  lawyer  defending  P: 

dent  Clinton  against  the  charges  brought  by  Paula  Corbin  Jones  (atter 

ed  sodomy,  violation  of  civil  rights),  informs  two  television  netwi 

that  he  intends  to  entertain  the  court  with  tales  of  the  plaint 

lurid  past. 

JUNE  2 — Major  General  John  E.  Longhouser  announces  hi< 

,  tirement  from  the  army  and  resigns  his  command  of  the 

erdeen  Proving  Ground  (the  scene  of  the  crimes  committee 

Sergeant  Robinson)  because  an  anonymous  tipster  telepho 

headquarters  to  report  that  five  years  ago,  while  briefly 

rated  from  his  wife,  the  general  had  formed  a  liaison  wi 

female  civilian. 

JUNE  3 — Concerned  Women  tor  America  charactei 

lawyer  Bennett's  legal  tactics  as  those  "normally  used 

rapist's  attorney"  and  reminds  him  that  two  years  ago  Pi 

dent  Clinton  signed  a  law  excusing  sexually  abused  woi 

from  questions  abiHit  their  prior  conduct. 

JUNE  4  (late  morning) — Law7er  Bennett  disavows  his  prop* 

line  ot  questioning.  "I'm  not  a  fool.  It's  my  intention  to  take 

high  ground Her  sex  life  is  of  no  particular  concern  to  me." 

JUNE  4  (early  afternoon) — Secretary  of  Defense  William  S.  Cohen 
ommends  the  appointment  of  Air  Force  General  Joseph  Ralston  a> 
next  chairman  ot  the  Joint  Chiefs  ot  Staff,  despite  the  general's  confes- 
that  fourteen  years  ago  (while  separated  from  his  wife)  he  carried  o 
ove  affair  with  a  woman  in  the  CIA.  Secretary  Cohen  says  that  the  r 
has  come  "to  draw  a  line"  against  "the  frenzy"  of  allegations  sprea^ 
panic  among  military  officers  in  all  grades  and  ranks:  "We  need  to  ci 
back  to  a  rule  ot  reason  instead  ot  a  rule  of  thumb." 

JUNE  6 — The  major  news  media,  allied  with  indignant  voices  in  b 
lnuises  ot  Congress,  overrule  Secretary  Cohen's  call  tor  reason.  If  bon 
pilot  Flinn  must  wear  the  scarlet  letter,  how  then  does  fighter  pilot  \ 
ston  escape  the  same  marking? 

JUNE  7 — Congressman  Kennedy  intorms  2,000  cheering  delegates  to 
Democratic  State  Convention  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  that  he  is 
very  sorry,  so  very,  very  sorry"  for  any  damage  that  his  brother  mi 
ha\-e  done  to  the  baby-sitter  or  the  baby-sitter's  family. 

T^  JUNE  "^ — General  Ralston  withdraws  his  name  from  c 

sideration  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staft. 
he  news  ottered  so  many  occasions  for  pious  ox  ribald  commeni 
that  any  chance  of  agreement  about  what  any  ot  it  meant  was  lost  i 
vast  din  of  clucking  and  sniggering.  The  upscale  newspapers  public) 
prim,  op-ed-page  sermonettes  (about  the  country  misplacing  the  hi 
chest  filled  with  old  family  values);  down-market  talk-radio  hosts  t 
prurient  jokes  (about  Paula's  mouth,  ox  Marv's  toupee,  or  Bill's  mole); 
tele\ision  anchorpersons  were  merely  happy  to  be  told  that  a  lot  ot  imp 
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:  people  (many  of  them  grown-ups  and  some  of  them  celehrities)  had 
1  seen  loitering  (well  past  their  bedtimes)  on  Love  Street, 
dthough  a  few  of  the  country's  more  high-minded  commentators  at- 
pted  professions  of  shock  and  alarm,  the  sentiments  didn't  draw 
;h  of  a  crowd.  Most  Americans  know  by  now  that  the  country's 
al  guidebooks  (government-inspected,  church-approved)  fail  to  ac- 
int  for  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  technological  changes  that 
r  the  last  100  years  have  reconfigured  not  only  the  relation  between 

sexes  but  also  the  Christian  definitions  of  right  and  wrong.  The  old 
lebooks  were  written  for  nineteenth-century  travelers  apt  to  fall 
il  of  Satan  in  a  San  Francisco  bordello,  and  either  they  require  ex- 
;ive  revision  or  we  need  to  adjust  our  present  behavior.  For  the  time 
ig,  the  words  don't  match  the  deeds,  and  the  ensuing  confusion  in- 
es  the  currencies  of  scandal.  But  because  not  enough  people  can 
;e  to  common  terms  of  discourse,  whether  to  begin  with  A  for  Abor- 
1  or  with  C  for  Clone,  whether  to  proceed  with  reference  to  the 
le  or  to  the  Kinsey  Report,  we  avoid  the  arguments  by  classifying  hu- 
r  sexuality  as  a  consumer  product — a  commodity,  like  cereal  or  turni- 
■  polish,  packaged  under  as  mafiy  brands  and  in  as  many  forms  (pow- 
ed  or  freeze-dried)  as  can  be  crowded  onto  the  shelves  in  the 
irmarkets  of  desire.  The  commercial  presentations  allow  us  to  have  it 
"i  ways  from  the  end  and  all  ways  from  the  middle — to  meet  the  de- 
"id  for  hard-line  feminist  theory  and  the  Victoria  s  Secret  catalogue, 
Robert  Bork's  sermons  and  Tony  Kushner's  plays,  for  breast  or  penile 
lants  and  software  programs  blocking  out  displays  of  nudity  on  the 
;rnet,  for  as  many  different  kinds  of  marriage  (homosexual,  hetero- 
jal,  open,  closed.  Christian,  pagan,  alternative,  frankly  perverse)  as 

meet  with  the  approval  of  a  landlord.  The  ccintradictions  show  up 
tvery  quarter  of  the  society — posted  oil  billboards  and  flashing  on 
n  signs,  available  twenty-four  hours  a  day  on  both  the  Playboy  and 

Disney  channels,  in  the  fashion  photographs  selling  Donna  Karan's 
;ses  and  Giorgio  Armani's  suits,  in  David  Letterman's  jokes  and  Sen- 
"  Strom  Thurmond's  speeches,  in  the  mirrors  behind  a  hotel  bar  or 
the  walls  of  a  health  club,  in  the  leaflets  and  lectures  distributed 
netimes  with  condoms)  to  grammar  school  students,  in  newspaper 

hawking  big-city  prostitutes  with  the  same  adjectives  that 
ingrocers  assign  to  the  grapefruit  and  the  plums, 
vs  might  be  expected  of  people  engulfed  in  a  haze  of  quasi-porno- 
Dhic  images,  the  subsequent  confusion  raises  questions  to  which  no- 
y  has  any  good  answers  hut  which  in  the  meantime  provide  the  top- 
for  the  best-selling  books  of  ethical  self-help.  What  is  moral,  and 
;re  is  virtue?  Who  is  a  man  and  who  a  woman,  and  how  do  I  know 

difference?  Is  marriage  forever,  or  is  it  another  one  of  those  institu- 
18  (like  the  churches  and  the  schools)  wrecked  on  the  reefs  of 
grass?  Do  the  doors  of  the  future  open  only  to  people  who  observe 

rules  and  watch  their  diets,  or  must  we,  as  true  Americans  and 
refore  rebellious  at  birth,  knock  down  the  walls  of  social  convention? 
pose  for  a  moment  that  we  wish  to  obey  the  rules:  What  do  they 
in  and  where  are  they  written? 

)uring  the  daylight  hours  such  questions  take  the  form  of  political 
)utes — about  a  woman's  due  or  a  man's  debt,  about  the  reasons  why  a 

and  lesbian  alliance  is  marching  in  Beverly  Hills,  about  the  academ- 
joetess  who  didn't  receive  tenure,  or  the  diaspora  of  Real  American 
n  (hard-drinking  and  unshaven)  tracking  the  spoor  of  William 
Ikner's  bear  in  a  Mississippi  forest.  Like  CNN  or  Batman,  the  ques- 
ts never  sleep,  and  late  at  night  they  turn  inward  and  existential — 

I  inside  the  television  set  with  Marv  and  Paula  and  Kathie  Lee,  or 
I  out  here  in  the  middle  of  nowhere  with  the  wrong  nail  polish  and 

season's  beer?  Is  the  search  for  the  perfect  orgasm  like  the  search  for 

perfect  apartment — always  lost  and  never  found?  It  I  highlight  my 
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In  1947,  GENETICS  WAS  A  SUBJECT 

THAT  HAD  TO  DO  WITH  MICE, 

A  WOMAN'S  PL  ACT  WAS  IN  THE 

HOME,  ANH  SEX  WAS  SOMETHING 

THAT  HAPPENED  IN  FRANCE 


hair  and  rcdistrihulo  rhe  wcit^hr  t)t  my  stomach,  will  I  live  happih  \| 
after  in  the  land  ot  C^alvin  Klein/ 

Maybe  the  questions  need  never  he  answered,  hut  when  and  if  v\  jj 
around  to  doing  so,  we  at  least  should  admit  that  the  events  of  thdj 
fifty  years  can't  he  ignored  or  reversed.  It's  no  good  demanding  (:  | 
quite  a  few  of  our  prophets  on  the  Christian  and  neoconservative  rlj 
that  the  changes  he  sent  hack  tor  credit  to  Rloomingdale's  or  L.  L.  1  ; 
or  that  somehow  it  still  might  he  possible  to  bring  back  the  sumn 
1947.  Most  of  the  changes  probably  have  been  for  the  better  rather  i 
the  worse.  It's  true  that  freedom  doesn't  come  without  its  costs,  buiKJ 
many  people  willingly  would  return  to  a  society  that  insisted  upoi  t| 
rigid  suppressions  of  human  sexuality  dictated  by  a  frightened  aunt)( 
village  scold?  In  1947  a  Hollywood  movie  couldn't  be  released  t(  ti 
public  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Hayes  office,  a  bureau  of  ce; 
loyal  to  the  rules  of  decorum  in  effect  at  a  New  England  school  for 
Husbands  and  wives  couldn't  be  seen  occupying  the  same  bed,  and 
dren  were  brought  into  the  world  by  storks.  Under  the  threat  of  bo- 
by  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  Leo  Durocher,  the  mai  f 
of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  was  suspended  from  the  team  during  the   ' 
season  because  he  was  conducting  a  love  affair  with  Laraine  Day,  au 
tress  to  whom  he  was  not  married.  The  booksellers  in  Boston  ban 
the  sale  of  novels  found  guilty  of  sentences  that  described  either: 
hero  or  heroine  in  states  of  wanton  undress.  Young  men  at  coUej 
1947  hadn't  been  introduced  to  television,  much  less  to  Robert  Na 
plethorpe  or  Helmut  Newton;  genetics  was  a  subject  that  had  t 
mostly  with  mice,  a  woman's  place  was  in  the  home,  and  sex  was  sa 
thing  that  happened  in  France. 

Looking  back  on  the  transformations  that  have  occurred  withir: 
span  of  my  own  lifetime,  I  remember  that  during  the  decade  ot 
1960s,  in  the  early  stages  of  what  later  became  known  as  the  sexual ; 
olution,  the  photographs  in  Hugh  Hefner's  Playboy  magazine  open; 
window  in  what  I  suddenly  saw  as  a  prison  wall  made  of  sermoi 
Protestant  stone.  1  lose  track  of  chronological  sequence,  but  the  1 
seemed  to  change  every  year  with  the  new  fall  clothes — first  the .: 
wardness  of  young  women  relieved  of  their  inhibitions  by  the  1  ■ 
control  pill,  then  the  grievances  (some  of  them  surprising,  mci 
them  just)  revealed  in  the  commotion  of  the  feminist  movement,  e  ■ 
tually  the  enlarged  and  public  assertions  of  the  gay  and  lesbian  pt  i 
of  view,  lastly  the  news  that  women  no  longer  require  men  to  pern 
the  functions  of  husband  and  father.  These  days  a  woman  of  almost  i 
age  can  choose  to  bear  and  raise  a  child  under  circumstances  matci 
to  her  own  history  and  understanding  of  the  world — with  a  husbi 
with  a  man  not  her  husband,  from  a  zygote  supplied  by  a  sperm  b  \ 
by  a  fertilized  egg  borrowed  from  her  daughter  or  mother,  by  adopc 
with  a  gay  man,  by  adoption  with  a  lesbian  companion,  by  adopc 
with  herself  as  the  sole  parent. 

Nor  have  the  changes  been  confined  to  what  Pat  Rt)bertson  likt 
imagine  as  the  red-light  districts  of  Los  Angeles  and  New  York,  as  it  1 
appetite  for  sexual  fantasy  presupposed  a  jaded,  metropolitan  taste.  W( 
the  news  of  adultery  usurped  the  headlines  in  late  May,  the  New  i 
Times  dispatched  a  reporter  to  search  the  country  for  pockets  of  Chri^; 
rebuke.  Generals  were  falling  like  ninepins  into  the  gutters  of  lust,  i 
the  editors  assumed  that  west  of  the  Hudscin  somebody  cared.  Thtr 
porter,  Carey  Goldberg,  returned  with  the  news  that  not  many  dii 
wtiman  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  speaking  on  behalf  of  a  clear  i 
jority,  observed  that  although  adultery  wasn't  legal  in  her  state,  "In  ' 
day  and  time,  it's  going  on  everywhere,  and  I  mean  everywhere."  V? 
the  authorities  to  enforce  the  law,  she  said,  "everybody'd  be  in  jail." 

Amijng  the  guests  who  entertain  Ricki  Lake's  afternoon  television 
diences  with  tales  ot  their  cross-dressing  and  cosmetic  surgery,  mo^ 
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people  onstage  come  from  places  like  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  or  Grand 
)ids,  Michigan.  To  meet  the  demand  of  the  nation's  video  stores 
)st  of  them  located  in  suburban  shopping  malls)  the  pornographic  film 
ustry  last  year  provided  7,852  new  releases  (as  opposed  to  the  471  sup- 
id  by  Hollywood),  and  under  the  tolerant  auspices  of  the  World  Wide 
Web,  ariy  child  of  nine  sitting  at  a  computer  in  Medford, 
A  Oregon,  or  Opa-Locka,  Florida,  can  explore  the  landscape 

J^k  of  sexual  deviance  first  mapped  by  the  Marquis  de  Sade. 

^  .^i^bout  the  perils  of  the  voyage  to  paradise,  the  old  moral  gulde- 
ns were  not  wrong.  What  at  first  glance  looks  like  a  ticket  to  the  is- 
is  of  bliss  often  proves  more  nearly  to  resemble  a  reserved  seat  in  one 
he  eight  dress  circles  of  Dante's  "Inferno."  I  think  of  the  numbers  of 
pie  I've  known  over  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  who  sacrificed  them- 
'es  on  the  altars  of  the  itnaginary  self — marooned  in  a  desolate  mar- 
e,  so  paralyzed  by  so  many  sexual  options  that  nothing  ever  came  of 
ir  talent  and  ambition,  dead  of  AIDS  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  The  glit- 
ng  invitations  to  everlasting  orgy  that  decorate  the  drugstores  and  the 
</ie  screens  are  meant  to  be  understood  not  as  representations  of  reality 
as  symbols  and  allegories.  Any  customer  so  foolish  as  to  mistake  the 
imercial  intent  has  failed  to  read  properly  the  instructions  on  the  la- 
One  is  supposed  to  look,  not  touch;  to  abandon  oneself  to  one's  desire 
in  a  cocktail  lounge  but  in  a  nearby  mall, 
'he  credit-card  statements  don't  show  the  arith- 
:ic  of  human  suffering  and  unhappiness.  It  might 
1  be  true  that  it  South  Carolina  enforced  the 
s  against  adultery,  everybody  would  be  in  jail, 
it  is  also  true  that  sexual  promiscuity  and  infi- 
ity  causes  more  misery  (for  the  featured  players 
veil  as  for  the  children  in  the  supporting  cast) 
n  ever  gets  explained  in  the  program  notes.  Over 
years  I've  listened  to  a  good  many  stories  of  be- 
derment  and  loss,  but  none  sadder  than  the  one 
t  appeared  in  the  New  York  tabloids  on  June  9 
lut  the  eighteen-year-old  girl,  a  student  at  the 
ey  Township  School  in  Ocean  County,  New  Jer- 
,  to  whom  a  son  was  born  at  her  graduation 
m.  During  a  break  in  the  music,  she  left  the  ball- 
m,  gave  birth  to  the  baby  in  a  bathroom  stall, 
pped  it  in  paper  towels,  discarded  it  in  a  waste- 
ket,  washed  her  hands,  smoothed  her  evening 
ss,  and  returned  for  the  next  dance.  From  the 
spective  of  the  consumer  market,  the  girl's  ac- 
18  make  perfect  sense.  Sex  is  merchandising,  and 

product  of  desire,  like  Kleenex,  is  disposable.  In  the  garden  of 
loid  delight,  there  is  always  a  clean  towel  and  another  song.l 
.ike  the  high-speed  computers  that  collate  restaurant  checks  with  tele- 
me  bills  and  drugstore  receipts,  the  market  can't  tell  the  difference  be- 
en adultery  and  a  program  of  aerobic  exercise;  it  doesn't  know  or  care 
3  said  what  to  whom  or  whether  the  whip  was  meant  to  be  used  on  a 
se  from  Kentucky  or  a  gentleman  from  Toledo. 


bies  dropped  into  garbage  cans  sometimes  survive,  but  the  one  who  died  at  the  proin  re- 
ied  me  of  another  nevuspaper  su/ry  I  had  read  several  weeks  earher  about  the  Lacey  Town- 
School.  The  administrators  apparently  were  worried  about  rumors  of  sexual  malfeasance 
he  part  of  facidty  or  staff,  and  so  they  had  ordered  all  adult  personnel  to  approach  the 
2nts  with  extreme  caution.  No  touching,  no  hugs,  no  possibly  suspicious  pats  on  the  shoul- 
and  when  face  to  face  with  a  student  at  a  distance  of  less  than  three  feet,  the  teachers 
custodians  were  to  raise  both  arms  above  their  heads  in  a  gesture  of  surrender .  Both  in- 
ns {the  one  brutal,  the  other  absurd)  exemplify  the  character  of  what  Will  and  Ariel  Dw- 
described  as  an  "unmoored  generation"  drifting  between  one  moral  order  and  the  next. 


Sex  IS  MERCHANDISING, 
AND  THE  PRODUCT  OF  DESIRE, 
LIKE  KLEENEX,  IS  DISPOSABLE. 
THERE  IS  ALWAYS  A  CLEAN 
TOWEL  AND  ANOTHER  SONG 
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ts  nice  to  know  the  environment  also  impacts 

the  auto  industry. 


Its  down  Route  3L  soutii  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  tlie 
center  of  town,  but  pretty 
mucli  hidden  behind  the 
land  where  the  old  Hajnes 
mansion  still  stands.  It's  a  very 
special  place  that  we  now  call 
home.  But  it  was  special  long  before  we  KS 
got  here.  Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  satu^m., 
fields  around  us  saw  Union  and  Confederate 
armies  clash.  In  times  more  recent,  these  roiling 
green  hills  were  home  to  several  champion 
horses.  One  of  which  still  holds  the 
"^^  record  as  world  s  fastest  pacer  Even 
today  a  little  historj^  is  being  made  here  by  the 
fact  that  we're  the  only  car  plant  we  knovv^  of 
to  employ  a  tull-time  farmer  Yep,  we  make  it 
all,  doors,  fenders  and  alfalfa. 
Which  makes  our  home  a 
very  special  place  indeed. 


Thi-;  1997  Saturn  SWI 
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It's  important  that  we 
look  after  the  land  around 
us.  That's  why,  last  year 
alone,  we  recycled,  reused 
or  reclaimed  almost 
59,503  tons  of  material. 
And  when  we  built  the 
plant,  we  did  even  more. 
We  kept  It  from  spoiHng 
your  view  from  Route  31 
by  excavating  soil,  building 
hills  and  transplanting 
trees  already  on  the  site. 
Heck,  ti'c  even  put  bird- 
houses  up  all  around. 


m 


A  Different  Kind  of  Company.  A  Different  Kind  <>/  Car. 

This  1997  Saturn  SWI  has  an  M.S.R.P.  of$n,')9S.  mchidiitj;  retailer  prep  and  transpurtatiim.  Ofcuurse,  the  tutal  cost  imli  vary  seeing  hoiv  itplions  are  extra,  as  are  ihmgs 
like  tax  and  license.  We'd  be  happy  to  provide  more  detadat  1 -800-522-5000  or  look  for  us  on  the  Internet  at  http:lluiww.saturncars.com.  &I996  Saturn  Corjtoration. 


The  tabloid  press  draws 
NO  distinctions  between  the 

POLICIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 

PENIS  AND  THE  THREAT  OF 

NUCLEAR  ANNIHILATION 


Human  beini^^  vvhci  tailor  themselves  to  the  measures  of  the  mif 
float  like  numbers  across  the  surface  of  the  computer  screen.  Withouit 
strength  and  frame  of  a  moral  order — some  code  or  rule  or  custoirJIj 
provides  them  with  a  way  and  a  place  to  stand  against  the  flood  of|t 
own  incoherent  desire — they  too  often  lose  the  chance  for  love  or  n 
ing  in  their  lives,  unable  or  unwilling  to  locate  the  character  of  then  > 
minds  or  build  the  shelters  of  their  own  happiness.  ii 

The  kxss  of  identity  is  good  for  business.  The  conditions  o{  weighje 
ness  not  only  set  up  the  demand  for  ballast — heavier  gold  jewelry,  |: 
gtilf  clubs,  bigger  cigars — but  also  encourage  the  free  exchange  of  sn 
identities,  which,  like  the  liquidity  of  cash,  preserves  the  illusion  otjii 
nite  options  and  holds  out  the  ceaselessly  renewable  prospect  of  b 
into  a  better  deal.  The  pilgrims  in  search  of  a  more  attractive  or  plai 
face  can  try  on  the  1,001  masks  to  which  Freud  gave  the  name  of 
morphous  perverse  and  to  which  the  trendier  fashion  designers  now  n 
the  labels  of  androgynous  chic.  The  structures  of  gender  present  x>\ 
selves  as  so  much  troublesome  baggage  impeding  the  migration 
F.  Sciitt  Fitzgerald's  "orgiastic  future."  Let  human  sexuality  be  undei 
as  a  substance  as  pliable  as  modeling  clay,  and  ma>;i 

T*  becomes  an  asset,  easily  worked  into  the  shape  of  a  si 
market  deal,  a  music  video,  a  celebrity  crime. 
ransferred  to  what  was  once  known  as  the  public  square,  th'c 
scent  into  narcissism  makes  of  politics  a  trivial  pursuit.  A  society  adjlt 
to  the  specifications  of  the  tabloid  press  draws  no  invidious  distinc'b 
between  the  foreign  and  domestic  policies  of  the  I; 
dent's  penis  and  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation,  d 
stories  guarantee  record  sales  at  the  newsstands.  On  th  d 
after  the  Supreme  Court  certified  Paula's  complaint  .  o 
Bill  (which  also  happened  to  be  the  day  on  which  o 
Yeltsin  announced  at  the  NATO  conference  in  Parish 
Russia  no  longer  would  target  its  missiles  on  New  Yorhi 
Washington)  the  newspapers  assigned  the  bigger  heaJn 
to  the  targeting  error  that  either  did  or  did  not  take 
six  years  ago  in  an  upstairs  room  of  the  Excelsior  Ho; 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

The  distribution  of  news  value  should  have  come  ;  i 
surprise.  The  voters  last  November  saw  in  Clinton's  n;:i 
sism  a  reflection  of  their  own  self-preoccupations,  an  ; 
though  well  aware  of  his  appetites  for  hard  women  amsc 
money,  they  were  happy  to  send  him  to  Washington  is 
representative  of  their  collective  moral  confusion — a  i; 
no  better  than  the  other  men  that  one  was  likely  to  mtt 
a  sales  conference  or  in  a  topless  bar,  always  smilinpu 
polite  but  in  it  for  the  money,  in  his  own  way  as  mucl  )t 
hustler  as  Paula,  as  lost  as  most  everybody  else  in  the  a 
of  amorphous  sexuality.  One  day  he  appears  in  his  m;ci 
line  character  (speaking  sternly  to  the  Serbs  or  the  All,ii 
ans,  making  the  strong,  decisive,  executive  movement e 
pected  of  a  successful  American  businessman);  the  nex  i 
he  shows  up  smiling  like  a  debutante,  pouring  sentiisi 
and  sympathy  into  the  teacups  of  the  White  House  fi 
corps,  bravely  holding  back  the  tears  that  he  othei 
would  shed  for  a  flood  victim,  a  welfare  mother,  or  a  k 
dog.  Who  but  the  old  fools  at  the  Pentagon  could  e>e 
such  a  man  to  keep  his  penis  in  his  pants  or  his  finger  Di 
of  the  Boston  cream  pie?  The  poor  fellow  is  always  sole 
perately  needy,  so  insatiably  eager  for  approval  and  i'e 
tion,  that  it's  a  woiider  he  hasn't  yet  sold  the  Linv' 
Memorial  to  a  Korean  amusement  park. 
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.  President  so  obviously  unable  or  unwilling  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
;n  right  and  wrong  (much  less,  God  forbid,  to  stand  on  or  for  any- 
ig  other  than  the  platforn;  of  his  own  need)  clearly  cannot  ask  any- 
y  to  grow  up.  He  presents  a  role  model  not  unlike  that  of  Peter  Pan 
eit  an  increasingly  stout  Peter  Pan)  and  so  excuses  the  rest  of  the 
s  from  the  tedium  of  moral  homework.  With  such  a  President,  why 
ler  to  aspire  to  an  adult  code  of  ethics?  We  need  not  seek  our  own 
:  selves,  and  in  the  meantime  we  inoculate  ourselves  against 

the  viruses  of  age  and  idealism,  which,  as  the  adver- 
l"^  rising  agencies  well  know,  depress  sales  and  sour  the 

feasts  of  consumption. 


ex  in  the  United  States  is  no  laughing  matter,  and  although  the 
imercial  synthetics  tend  to  leech  the  life  out  of  the  enterprise — the 
ice  of  meaning  and  the  hope  of  intimacy  as  well  as  humor  and  eroti- 
1 — I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  promises  of  eternal  youth  and  ever- 
ng  orgy  will  continue  to  be  more  widely  available  and  more  innova- 
ly  sold.  I'm  glad  that  I'm  not  twenty  years  old,  my  name,  address,  and 

I  A.  stored  in  a  data  bank  available  to  any  mail-order  operation.  I  expect 

it  probably  would  take  me  another  twenty  years  to  solve  the  riddle  of 

own  identity,  which  is,  of  course,  the  point.  If  I  knew  who  I  was,  why 

Id  I  keep  buying  new  brands  of  aftershave  lotion,  and  how  then  would 

d  to  the  sum  of  the  gross  domestic  product? 

!iven  the  sophistication  of  our  current  marketing  techniques  and 
boundless  resource  of  human  curiosity  and  desire,  the  media  un- 
btedly  will  continue  to  post  their  scarlet  letters  and  deliver  their 

I  quets  of  scandal.  The  demand  for  gaudier  sensations,  for  more  tele- 
ne  sex  and  brighter  lip  gloss,  presumably  will  foster  competing  mar- 
:  in  small-time  puritanism.  Absent  a  unified  field  of  moral  law  that 
imands  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  people  to  obedience  and  be- 
with  what  else  do  we  fill  in  the  blanks  except  a  lot  of  little  rules — 
s  about  how  to  address  persons  of  differing  colors  or  sexual  orienta- 

J|i,  about  when  to  wear  fur  and  when  not  to  eat  grapes,  about  what  to 
or  where  to  smoke? 

ti  although  I  can  imagine  books  of  rules  as  extensive  as  encyclopedias,  I 
't  imagine  them  quieting  the  rage  of  the  market.  If  I  can  lust  after  the 
;  on  300  pornographic  cable  channels,  why  can't  I  order  one  from  a 
oping  network?  Maybe  the  finer  resort  hotels  will  furnish  their  first- 

K  s  suites  with  hospitable,  omnisexual  tennis  pros  in  the  same  way  that 
'  place  little  squares  of  chocolate  on  the  pillows.  Who  knows  but  that 
light  be  possible  to  design  one's  children  in  the  way  that  one  deco- 
■s  a  house,  choosing  preferred  characteristics  (gray  eyes,  sixty-four 
h,  strong  backhand)  from  swatches  of  DNA  instead  of  from  bolts  of 
ic  or  chips  of  paint.  If  the  editors  of  the  Globe  can  pay  an  airline 
/ardess  $75,000  to  pose  with  Frank  Gifford  for  the  video  camera  in 
Regency  Hotel,  what  will  they  bid  for  the  sight  of  a  fireman  in  bed 
1  Barbara  Walters? 

or  the  time  being,  and  not  yet  having  discovered  a  system  of  moral 
le  that  corresponds  to  the  workings  of  big-time,  postindustrial  capi- 
5m,  where  else  can  we  live  except  in  the  garden  of  tabloid  delight 

1^1  Marv  and  Bill  and  Paula  and  Batman?  Unless  we  wish  to  say  that 
It  is  moral  is  what  an  insurance  company  will  pay  for  (which,  in  our 
ient  circumstances,  comes  fairly  close  to  the  truth),  what  other 
mgement  meets  the  presumption — accepted  as  revered  truth  on 

J 1  the  liberal  and  conservative  sides  of  the  bed — that  ethics  and  pol- 
!  constitute  increasingly  marginal  subsections  of  economics?  If  the 
ts  must  never  go  out  and  the  music  must  always  play,  how  do  we 

j|n  begin  to  talk  about  the  discovery  or  construction  of  such  a  thing 

new  moral  order?  Who  has  time  for  so  slow  a  conversation?  Who 

Id  hear  what  was  being  said?  ■ 


Absent  a  unified  field  of 
moral  law  that  commands 
us  to  obedience,  how  will  we 
know  when  not  to  eat  grapes 
and  where  to  smoke? 
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with  rhc  supL'rioi'  iin|ik'iiK'nr;\li()ii  ol  (nir 
Its,"  from  "topic  research"  to  "hotel  con- 

mii"  h~i  addition  to  welfare  privatization, 
World  Research  Cuoiip  has  held,  or  will 
I  hold,  conlerences  on  airport  inana^e- 
t,  iiuisic  anel  leehnoloj^y,  satellite  sei\'iees 
idia,  niininf,'  in  Mexico,  and  "interactive 
ts."  Privatization  is  a  favorite  theme  for  the 
p's  productions — privatization  ot  power  in 
il,  for  example,  or  of  prisons  in  the  United 
2S.  The  hrochiire  loi-  the  {^roup's  Hecemher 
)  confereiice  on  prison  privatization  exults, 
lilc  attests  and  convictions  are  steadily  nn 
rise,  profits  are  to  he  made — profits  Irom 
e.  Get  in  on  the  ^'tound  floor  of  this  hoom- 
ndustry  now!" 

)  this  was,  in  all  its  superficial  markings  and 
)utrements,  the  fi;eneric  corporate  confer- 
.  One  morning  I  accidentally  wandered  in- 
nother  business-oriented  conference  heing 

on  the  same  floor  of  the  Hyatt,  and  it  took 
)se  reading  of  the  name  tags  to  determini.- 

I  was  in  the  wrong  place.  There  was  the 
:  spread  of  coffee  and  croissants  in  the  cor- 
r,  the  same  windowless  hallroom  containing 
same  long  tables  set  primly  with  notepads, 
:ils,  and  ice  water.  For  despite  the  occasion- 
^ulence  of  their  venues,  the  culture  ol  eor- 
te  conferences  is  a  deeply  ascetic  one.  At 
Hyatt,  the  proceedings  began  each  morning 

before  nine  and  stretched  to  five-thirty  or 
nearly  nine  hours  of  continuous  lectLires 

panels  enlivened  by  lew  pleasantries  or 
hing  that  could  be  construed  as  a  joke.  The 
■jitions  were  Mayor  Bruce  Todd  of  Austin, 
;is,  who  attempted  to  lead  the  seventy  or  so 
erees  in  a  chorus  of  "Good  morning's,"  and 
n  Courtis  ol  Courtis  &  Associates,  a  lirm  thai 

motivational  sessions  to  prepare  wellare  re- 
_'nts  for  the  work  world,  who  hai.1  members 
le  audience  stand  and  hold  up  signs  reler- 

to  "Child  Care,"  "I  lousing  Subsidies,"  and 
.M"  forms  of  government   help  that  presum- 

block  the  recipient's  path  to  successful  em- 
inent. Other  than  that,  the  only  respite 
a  sensory  deprivation  was  the  handsome 
It  slides  favored  by  the  (.orporate  presenters, 
it  of  these  merely  displayed  an  outline  of 
tever  the  speaker  was  saying  ("Asset  Sales 

Divestitures/Long-Term  branch ise/Out- 
cing  . . ."),  though  a  few  approached  the  lev- 
■  surreal  calenilar  art,  such  as  the  one  offeretl 
lobert  n.  Tyre  ol  Andersen  C'onsulting, 
ch  showed  the  sun  rising  or  setting  over  a 

land.scape  of  undulating  hills,  above  which 
words  "New  Realities"  were  stiimped. 
ut  the  very  blaiulness  of  the  confereiut-  may 
J  been  a  mercy.  I'etli'r  to  leel  you  were  in  a 
.ip  that  could  have  been  discussing  any- 
g — Indian  satellite  service  or  new  o|>portii- 


nities  on  the  Internet  than  to  k-i  your  imagi- 
nation wander  for  one  moment  to  the  human 
actualities  portended  by  one  suited  speaker  after 
another.  As  it  hapjieiied,  in  the  weeks  leading 
uji  to  the  conference  there  IkkI  been  a  series  ol 
news  reports  on  the  likely  effects  tvf  (  llinlon's 
welfare-reform  bill,  which,  among  other  ilire 
measures,  ends  the  federal  government's  sixty- 
one-year-old  obligation  to  tlu'  poor,  sets  a  (ive- 
year  lifetime  limit  on  wellaix'  lor  any  individual, 
re(.|uires  adult  recipients  to  hnd  work,  and  other- 
wise turns  what  remains  of  wellare  over  [o  the 
states  in  the  form  of  unspecified  block  grants. 


While  the  eonlerees  were  settling  into  their  spa- 
cious rooms,  Petet  Hdelman,  the  former  Health 
anil  Human  Services  official  who  resigned  last 
Sepleinber  in  protest  the  bill,  was  traviding 
aroiinil  the  country,  arguing  that  shoving  mil- 
lions of  the  welfux'  |ioor  into  siib-subsisleiice- 
wage  jobs —often  without  child  lare  nr  health 
insurance — will  result  in  I'ising  homelessness, 
malnutrition,  infant  mortality,  lamily  violence, 
and  crime:  "new  realities"  that  are  pediaps  best 
contemplated  against   a  ii-inole  and 


M 


mythical  landst  a|ie. 


Diulay  morning  began  with  a  "Wel- 
cdining  Address"  delivered  by  William  I  >.  log- 
gers ol  the  Los  Angeles  based  Reason  I'oiinda- 
tion,  a  libertarian  ihink  tank  that  exists  to 
|iromote  the  privatization  ol  government  ser- 


iliiins  l>v  (iic|_;  S|);ilciik; 
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vices  and  rliat,  acciirJin^'  to  its  report  "Privati- 
zation '96,"  is  happy  to  stock  conferences  with 
keynote  speakers.  A  ycuithful  fellow,  with  hair 
stylishly  lon^  on  top,  Egf^ers  seemeJ  both  eager 
to  please  and  confident  that  what  he  had  to  say 
was  i^t  such  an  intrinsically  pleasinj^  nature  as 
to  require  no  oratorical  effort  on  his  part.  An- 
nouncing that  welfare  privatization  is  now 
"probably  the  hottest  area  [of  privatizatitin]  in 
the  country,"  he  promised  three  days  ot  solid 
information  on  such  matters  as  "performance 
contracts"  and  "capitated  services."  Plus  there 
was  good  news  tor  the  public-sector  representa- 
tives in  the  audience:  Texas  state  officials,  he 
told  us,  expect  to  cut  their  welfare  costs  30  to 
40  percent  by  contracting  them  out  to  private 
vendors  such  as  Lockheed  and  EDS. 


But  the  atmosphere  of  bureaucratic  ratio- 
nality was  soon  punctured  by  the  percirations 
of  the  third  speaker,  Robert  Rector  of  the 
Heritage  Foundation.  A  thin,  slightly 
hunched-over  fellow  with  the  gray  buzz  cut 
and  thick  glasses  of  a  wonkish  monk.  Rector 
has  built  his  career  on  the  argument  that 
poverty  is  not  so  bad  after  all,  and  what  there 
is  of  it  is  the  result  of  misguided  government 
generosity.  In  1990,  for  example,  when  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  issued  a  report  stating 
that  13  percent  of  the  population,  or  32  mil- 
lion Americans,  were  below  the  poverty  line. 
Rector  had  responded  with  an  op-ed  piece  in 


the  Wall  Street  journal  arguing  that  22, i. 
the  supposed  poor  actually  owned  h. 
swimming  pools  or  Jacuzzis — an  extrapo! 
appreciated  chiefly  by  connoisseurs  of  st  i 
cal  sophistry. 

Described  in  the  conference  program 
author  of  the  welfare-reform  provisions  i 
Contract  with  America,  Rector  was  tb. 
remind  us  that  the  purpose  of  welfare  i 
was  not  simply  to  redirect  governmen 
from  the  poor  to  the  corporate  elite  b: 
save  the  nation  from  sin — the  sins,  in  p  i 
ular,  of  sloth,  lust,  and  the  resulting  epik  i 
of  "illegitimacy."  Drawing  on  the  kill 
analysis  made  famous  in  the  1980s  by  i 
right-wing  intellectuals  as  George  Gikk, 
Charles  Murray,  Rector  explained  thai  k 
fare  does  not  help  the  poor;  it  is,  in  fact, 
makes  them  poor,  or  at  least  what  n  I 
them  demoralized  and  dependent,  crii 
and  ai.ldicted,  and,  worst  of  all,  pregu 
This  view  permeated  the  conference  uni 
tioned,  as  if  no  one,  including  the  reprcM 
tive  of  the  Clinton  Administration  » 
spoke  briefly  on  Monday  afternoon,  hacb 
heard  of  the  numerous  studies — some  b  f 
mer  Clinton  welfare  official  Mary  Jo   ; 
(who  resigned  in  protest  along  with    1 
man) — showing  that  there  is  no  correi 
at  all  between  the  amount  a  state  pr( 
welfare  mothers  per  child  and  its  rate  o  i 
of-wedlock  births.  But  no  irritating  ^  i 
terevidence  intruded  on  Rector's  pres  i 
tion,  from  which  it  would  have  been  e;  / 
conclude  that  welfare  functions,  semen  i 
to  impregnate  the  poor  single-handedly   J 
fare,  he  told  us,  "rewards  dysfunction; 
havior"  such  as  out-of-wedlock  childbe;  i 
whereas  welfare  reform  will  somehow  ( 
courage  marriage"  by  withdrawing  the  fe  i 
ing  flow  of  benefits.  (Later,  the  conferi  i 
other  ideological  heavy  hitter,  the  Cato  i 
tute's  Michael  Tanner,  ratcheted  up  the  ■ 
al  imagery,  telling  us  that  black  men  ; 
been  "cuckolded"  by  the  welfare  state.) 

Rector  had  only  one  slide:  a  colorless  ; 
showing  the  caseload  carried  by  Aid  to  u 
lies  with  Dependent  Children,  the  na 
erstwhile  primary  welfare  program,  decli 
over  the  last  few  years  in  the  United  Stati  , 
whole  and  declining  even  faster  in  the  st  i. 
Wisconsin,  where  Governor  Tommy  Tl  ii 
son  effectively  ended  welfare  about  three  i 
before  the  federal  welfare-reform  bil  v 
passed.  Commenting  that  "even  a  Ha'< 
Ph.D.  could  see  the  difference"  betwee  t 
two  lines  on  the  graph,  he  explained  that  X^ 
consin's  "success"  was  due  largely  to  "ap  i 
tion  dissuasion,"  or  the  imposition  of  wo 
quirements  so  strict  that  "people  nevei  ^ 
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>;  in  the  door  in  the  first  place."  When 
i  what  had  happened  to  the  almost  40,000 
lies  shed  by  the  Wisconsin  welfare  sys- 
— whether  they  had  found  jobs,  for  exam- 
or  had  simply  sunk  into  deeper 
'-  tution^ — he  answered  that  "poverty  isn't 
for  kids.  Most  of  us  had  grandparents  who 
poor."  The  real  problem  is  illegitimacy, 
h  has  "a  decisive  bad  effect  on  kids," 
which  will  end  when  we  no  longer 
■  ■  welfare  to  discourage  the  poor  from 
ying.  For  a  child,  perhaps  even  a  legit- 
'  e  child  (though  this  was  not  speci- 
,  thirteen  years  on  AFDC  was  "thir- 
i  years  of  child  abuse."  The  one 
lem  with  the  welfare-as-semen  theory 
at,  so  far,  the  absence  of  welfare-as-any- 
knew-it  has  not  produced  the  hoped-for 
;ne  in  Wisconsin's  rates  of  teen  pregnancy 
ut-of-wedlock  births — a  result  that  Rector 
d  only  term  "a  paradox." 
,'nsing  another  paradox,  or  at  least  an  ap- 
Qt  contradiction,  at  lunch  I  made  my  way 
■  to  an  empty  seat  next  to  the  Reason 
idation's  William  Eggers.  How,  I  wanted  to 
V,  did  he  reconcile  his  libertarianism  with 
imbient  demands  to  regulate  the  reproduc- 
behavior  of  the  poor?  As  the  baked-salmon 
26  was  cleared  to  make  way  for  a  five- inch- 
structure  of  ice  cream  and  chocolate,  he 
ained,  first,  that  he  wasn't  a  100  percent 
rtarian,  and,  second,  that  the  receipt  of 
rrnment  aid  seemed  to  him  to  justify  the 
equent  loss  of  freedom.  What  about  mort- 
-interest  deductions  for  the  middle  class 
the  affluent,  I  asked  (which  average  $6,600 
tiousehold  per  year,  $2,100  more  than  the 
age  AFDC  grant  for  a  family  of  three)? 
uld  these  deductions  entitle  the  govern- 
t  to  dictate  the  lifestyles  of  wealthy  home 
ers?  Eggers,  whose  conference  bio  describes 
as  the  author  of  the  book  that  made  "the 
test  contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
free  economy  during  the  last  two  years," 
ed  and  nodded  at  this  novel  perspective, 
had  heard  such  an  argument  once  before, 
1  a  fellow  in  California,  or  maybe  it  was 
^on,  he  confided  vaguely  before  turning  his 
ntion  back  to  the  dessert  tower,  now 
dribbling  promiscuously  into  a 
brown  and  white  pool. 

m^ssuming  that  welfare  leads  to  moral  de- 
and  that  the  only  goal  of  reform  is  "case- 
reduction,"  as  speaker  after  speaker  sug- 
sd,  why  bother  with  privatization?  Surely 


iwaukee  saw  sharp  increases  in  homelessness  and  the 
fsoup  kitchens  last  winter,  as  well  as  a  small  increase 
:>orted  cases  of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 


the  public  sector  could  turn  away  supplicants 
every  bit  as  efficiently  as  any  profit-making  firm 
and  has,  in  fact,  been  known  to  "churn"  wel- 
fare recipients,  or  hassle  them  off  the  rolls,  as 
state  and  local  budgets  require.  According  to 
Rector,  though,  this  is  "the  last  thing  in  the 
world  they  [the  public  sector]  know  how  to 
do" — a  theme  repeated  by  other  speakers.  Pub- 

FoRMERLY,  ONLY  GOVERNMENT  COULD  DECIDE  WHO  WAS 

ELIGIBLE  FOR  WELFARE;  NOW  THAT  ROLE  MAY  BE  PARCELED 

OUT  TO  UNDEREMPLOYED  WEAPONS  MANUFACTURERS 


lie-sector  welfare  suffers  from  a  "culture  of  per- 
missiveness" to  the  point  of  apologizing  to 
clients,  we  were  told,  for  the  newly  imposed 
work  requirements.  Furthermore,  it  was  mani- 
festly clear  to  the  conference  speakers  that  the 
"attributes  of  personal  behavior,"  in  the  words 
of  Austin's  affable  Mayor  Todd,  welfare  recipi- 
ents need  to  acquire  are  best  instilled  by  the 
private  businesspeople  who  will  become  their 
employers.  Punctuality,  appropriate  dress,  and 
an  agreeable  demeanor  were  all  mentioned  at 
one  time  or  another,  either  by  the  speakers  or 
in  the  slides  and  videos  they  presented. 

In  fact,  privatization  was  already  under  way, 
in  a  scattershot  fashion,  well  before  the  advent 
of  Clinton's  welfare  reform.  The  defense  con- 
tractor BDM  International  Inc.  won  a  contract 
to  automate  New  Mexico's  welfare  system  as 
early  as  1988;  Lockheed  was  in  the  business  of 
collecting  child  support  and  fingerprinting  (or 
"finger-imaging,"  as  the  euphemism  goes)  re- 
cipients in  various  states;  Curtis  &  Associates 
and  the  job-brokerage  firm  America  Works 
were  propelling  recipients  into  the  workforce 
in  Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  and  other  cities. 

But  with  the  Personal  Responsibility  and 
Work  Opportunity  Act  signed  by  Clinton  in 
August  1996,  the  way  was  cleared  for  private 
takeover  of  even  the  most  intimate  and  fateful 
act  of  state-sponsored  welfare — the  determina- 
tion of  eligibility,  a  process  that  has  always  in- 
volved a  measure  of  subjective  judgment.  Un- 
der the  old  welfare  law,  only  government 
entities  could  distinguish  the  poor  from  the  not 
quite  so  poor,  the  deserving  from  the  undeserv- 
ing; but  this  requirement  vanished  when  the 
federal  government  block-granted  welfare  off  to 
the  states.  The  states  will  still  set  eligibility  lev- 
els, but  it  will  be  up  to  the  private  contractors 
to  determine  which  individuals  fit  them.  To 
highlight  the  new  flexibility,  the  1,229-page 
welfare-reform  act  stipulates  that  a  state  may 
administer  its  welfare  program  "through  con- 
tracts with  charitable,  religious,  or  private  orga- 
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ni:arit)ns" — a  Murmon  temple,  (or  example,  (ir 
an  underemployed  weapons  manufacturer. -^ 

The  calls  1  made  before  the  conference  un- 
covered no  evidence  that  private  companies 
had  actually  lobbied  to  make  the  welf;ire-reform 
bill  so  cont^ienial  to  themselves.  More  likely, 
privatization  was  always  a  f^leam  in  the  eyes  of 
at  least  some  of  the  proponents  of  welfare  re- 

No  ONE  DEFENDED  THE  MUCH-SLANDERED  WELFARE 

RECIPIENTS,  PERHAPS  BECAUSE  IT  WAS  SO  EVIDENT 

THAT  THE  FUTURE  BELONGS  TC^  THE  PRIVATIZERS 


form,  since  those  who  see  the  poor  as  objects  for 
moral  uplift  tend  also  to  see  corporate  America 
as  the  embodiment  of  efficiency  and  Protestant 
virtue.  Florida  Representative  E.  Clay  Shaw  Jr., 
the  millionaire  Republican  who  sponsored  the 
welfare-reform  bill  in  Congress,  has  stated  that 
privatization  is  "exactly  what  has  to  happen  for 
welfare  reform  to  work."  If  the  corporations  lob- 
bied for  anything — and  representatives  of  the 
welfare  arms  of  EDS  and  Lockheed  were  ob- 
served hanging  around  Capitol  Hill  at  critical 
times  in  the  summer  t^f  1996 — it  was  for  the  bill 
to  contain  more  funds  for  "information 
technology,"  a  specialty  of  high-tech,  defense- 
oriented  firms.  Although  the  amounts  allocated 
were  disappointing,  according  to  EDS's  Richard 
Ferreira,  more  money  may  yet  be  freed  up  for 
this  purpose.  One  of  the  key  provisions  of  the 
bill  is  its  five-year  lifetime  limit  on  welfare,  the 
enforcement  of  which  will  require  a  vast  invest- 
ment in  technology  to  track  individuals, 
through  name  changes  and  geographical  moves, 
for  decades  on  end — creating  a  veritable  Fou- 
caultian  panopticon  of  surveillance  and  a 
growth  industry  for  the  finger-imag- 
ists  and  information  technologists. 


H 


.owever  privatization  managed  to  attach 
itself  U)  the  goal  of  "reform,"  the  conference 
aimed  at  serving  a  matchmaking  functicin  be- 
tween the  thousands  of  state  and  county  agen- 
cies eiitrusted  with  providing  welfare  and  the 
scores  of  companies  lining  up  to  relieve  them 

-  Elifrthility  for  Medicaid  and  food  suimps  must,  by  law, 
sail  he  determined  by  government  employees,  and,  ifenfijrced, 
this  requirement  may  stymie  Texas's  ambitious  plan  to  pri- 
vatize the  administration  of  all  benefits  for  the  poor — wel- 
fare (now  called  Temporary  Assistance  for  Needy  Families) , 
Medicaid,  artd  food  stamps .  In  May  the  federal  Health  and 
Human  Services  Administration  uan\ed  Texas  not  to  flout 
the  law.  But  Texas  congressional  representatives  have  in- 
troduced federal  legislation  to  remove  the  restrictions.  Al- 
ternatively, Texas  may  decide  to  utilize  the  loophole  offered 
the  state  by  HHS  and  begin  the  privatization  of  food  st<;7t7i/rs 
and  Medicaid  with  "pilot  programs"  at  the  county  level. 


of  some  part  or  other  of  this  task.  The  (  i|i 
ence  brought  together  about  a  hundred   p, 
sentatives  of  the  public  .sector,  generally    | 
"deputy  director"  level,  with  a  rotating  c  i| 
about  a  dozen  of  their  corporate  suitor! 
strict  sociological  sense,  the  two  parties  < 
potential  "partnership" — public-sector  ' 
tors"  and  private-sector  executives — art 
pants  of  the  same  professional-man  t 
social  class.  Both  groups  spend  thei  i 
mal  working  lives  at  desks  or  meet: : 
bles — monitoring,  managing,  deal  mc 
and  coming  up  with  ideas  that  peopl  i 
less  than  themselves  will  be  assigi 
implement.  If  the  abstract  connecth 
tween   the   two  groups  was  not   1| 
enough,  the  list  of  conference  speakers  \>s 
plete  with  individuals  who  had  made  oiai 
about  to  make  the  transition  from  one     | 
other:  Lockheed's  Holli  Ploog,  for  examp  , 
former  welfare  administrator  for  the  st  t 
Alaska.  Jason  A.  Turner,  Wisconsin's  di  ■( 
of  capacity  building;  Richard  J.  Schwarl 
"architect"  of  New  York  City's  welfare  ro 
and  Mayor  Todd  of  Austin  have  all  jui] 
ship  for  more  lucrative  careers  either  as  i 
pendent  "consultants"  or  as  corporate  adui 
trators  of  welfare. 

But  at  the  Hyatt  you  didn't  need  an  ac ) 
tant  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  [l 
and  private  sectors.  The  corporate  exec  i 
present,  who  were  overwhelmingly  male,v 
expensive  gray  suits  subtly  indented  all 
waist;  their  faces  were  tanned,  or  at  least  lit 
and  peeled  to  a  hearty  glow;  and  they  se^n 
on  average,  actually  taller  than  their  pot  \ 
partners  in  the  public  sector.  The  repre>n 
tives  of  state  and  county  governments,  o 
other  hand,  were  in  some  cases  overweigl , 
ten  bearded,  aiul  given  to  such  fashion 'C 
cisms  as  navy  suits,  heavy  gold  cufflinks,  oi  v 
(this  from  my  home  state  of  Montana)  an 
checked  skirt  worn  with  a  matching  pinle 
hroidered  sweater.  To  underscore  their  ev'lf 
superiority,  the  corporate  participants  tencd 
sit  not  at  the  tables  provided  but  along  th(A 
at  the  very  back  of  the  rtxim,  in  case  their  ;( 
ers  should  rouse  them  to  more  urgent  bu  i 
outside.  And  while  the  public  sector  ben'v 
its  legal  pads,  none  of  the  corporate  peopl' 
notes,  at  least  none  that  1  could  observe —  • 
taking  being,  in  the  modern  institutional  t 
text,  a  well-known  gesture  of  submission. 

For  the  public-sector  people,  the  confe  i 
was  in  every  way  a  punishing  experience,  i 
there  was  the  problem  of  sheer  subsistenc 
the  kind  of  miserly  expense  accounts  pro  - 
by  most  state  and  county  agencies:  a  p;i  i 
pant  from  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island  i 
made  the  hve-hour  drive  to  Washington  r  1 
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0  pay  for  airfare;  several  stayed  in  cheaper 
Is  from  which  they  walked  every  day  to  the 
erence.  John  Grexa,  from  New  York's 
tchester  County  social  services  depart- 
t,  shared  with  me  his  rueful  discovery  that 

t  igle  whiskey  at  the  hotel  bar  goes  for  six 

1  irs  and  change.  But  these  were  minor  in- 
ities  compared  with  the  relentless  message 

the  podium:  That  the  public  sector,  in  its 

ii  nnissiveness,"  had  screwed  up,  turning  wel- 
into  something  that  "destroyed  the  lives" 
le  poor  and  created  a  shiftless  underclass, 
message,  delivered  most  forcefully  by  Rec- 
nd  the  Cato  Institute's  Tanner,  was  further 
orced  by  the  presence  of  the  public-sector 
ctors,  whose  "tough  love"  approaches  to 
are  were  now  being  rewarded  with  corpo- 
jobs.  When  1  playfully  asked  Grexa 
ther  any  of  the  corporations  had  tried  to  re- 
:  him  yet,  1  got  something  between  a  death- 
)llow  laugh  and  a  snort, 
was  a  scene  that  the  cognoscenti  of  the  far 

tit  would  have  savored:  public-sector  "wel- 
statists"  writhing  under  the  assault  of  their 
lorate  and  think-tank  betters.  If  there  is 
social  group  that  the  American  right  de- 
ts  more  than  the  welfare  poor,  it  is  what 
term  the  "new  class,"  consisting  of  profes- 

( als  and  managers  in  the  nonprofit  sector — 
idation  executives,  university  professors, 
nalists,  and,  of  course,  government  bureau- 
>.  According  to  neoconservatives,  this  new 
i  is  bent  on  ruling  the  United  States  much 
leir  counterparts  in  the  nomenklatura  once 
i  the  Soviet  Union.  Key  to  this  takeover  is 

e  new  class's  exploitation  of  the  poor  as  a  ra- 
ale  for  government  expansionism,  as  ex- 
led,  for  example,  in  the  pungent  verbiage 
^he  American  Spectator's  editor,  R.  Emmett 
•ell  Jr.: 

he  welfare  state  .  .  .  turned  many  heretofore  toiling 
mericans  into  parasites,  and  this  new  class  of  busy- 
xiies  livels]  as  superparasites ,  deriving  nourishment 
om  the  dependence  of  the  welfare  clients . 

.  this  sinister  symbiosis  between  the  new- 
5  welfare  statists  and  the  hapless  poor  that 
are  privatization  promises  to  end  once  and 
ill.  Henceforth,  the  corporations  themselves 

manage  the  poor,  while  the  erstwhile  new- 
3  cadre  will  have  the  choice  of  scrambling  to 

corporate  jobs  for  themselves  or,  if  all  else 
,  joining  their  former  clients  at  corporate- 
"job  readiness"  programs, 
i  few  of  the  public-sector  participants  rolled 
ir  eyes  during  the  fire-breathing  lectures 
1  Rector  and  Tanner;  several  muttered  over 
:h  about  the  infomercial-like  quality  of  the 
lorate  presentations.  New  York's  Richard 
wartz,  for  example,  brazenly  promoted  his 


fledgling  company  by  beginning  his  talk  with 
the  announcement  that  "there  are  only  two 
words  you  need  to  know  for  welfare  reform — 
'Opportunity  America.'"  But  no  one  from  the 
public  sector  rose  to  defend  either  welfare  sta- 
tism  or,  sadly,  even  the  much-slandered  welfare 
recipients,  perhaps  because  it  was  so  evident  in 
every  presentation  that  the  future  belongs  to 
the  privatizers:  men  like  EDS's  Robert  G.  Stauf- 
fer,  who  had  just  returned  from  an  internation- 
al welfare-privatization  conference  held  in 
New  Zealand,  and  Andersen  Consulting's 
Robert  D.  Tyre,  who  spoke  of  "surfing  the  [pri- 
vatization] wave"  as  it  sweeps  the  world.  Com- 
pared with  these  torchbearers  of  international 
capitalism,  proudly  unrooted  in  any  particular 
issue  or  locality,  a  deputy  social  service  director 
from,  say,  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  a 
remnant  of  a  dying  culture. 

I  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  Monday  af- 
ternoon presentation  by  Lockheed's  HoUi  Ploog, 


if  only  because  she  was  one  of  just  three  women 
on  the  program  and  the  only  female  speaker 
from  the  corporate  sector.  But  she  turned  out  to 
be  not  the  fearsome  Sigoumey  Weaver  figure  of 
my  expectations,  just  a  mousy  presence  in  black 
and  brown  whose  theme — "Virginia  Child  Sup- 
port Privatization:  Applying  the  Success  to  Oth- 
er Human  Service  Areas" — sent  a  handful  of  the 
audience  sneaking  out  to  refresh  their  blood  caf- 
feine levels.  It  was  a  good  moment  to  catch  up 
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nn  the  free  literature  available  to  conferees,  such 
as  the  March  issue  of  Cjoverning  magazine, 
featuring  corporate  ads  that  seemed  to  encapsu- 
late the  ct)nterence  itself.  "Beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  of  welfare  reform/"  demandcxi  a  two-page 
offering  from  Unisys.  "You're  caught  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  welfare  revolution. . . .  It's  a  tough  spot  to 
he  in.  But  Unisys  EIS  (Efficiency,  Integrity  and 
Self-Sufficiency)  offers  a  way  out."  There  was  a 
full-page  ad  for  a  conference  on  "Marketing  to 
State  Governments,"  to  he  held  in  Las  Vegas  for 
a  mere  $450  a  person,  which  gave  me  the  odd 
feeling  that  1  wasn't  at  a  distinct  event  at  all  hut 
suspended  in  some  airless  continuum  of  inter- 
connecting hotel  hallrt)oms,  decorated  only  with 
spreadsheets.  But  then  PKiog  wound  to  an  end, 


people  wriggled  in  their  seats,  and  we  could  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  another  orderly  succes- 
sion from  speaker  to  speaker,  without 
r^M^        dissension  or  even  much  applause. 


f 


he  transformation  of  welfare  is,  as  was 
clear  by  the  end  of  Monday's  session,  a  revolu- 
tion without  soul  or  solidarity,  a  matter  of 
smelling  money  and  drifting  closer  to  it,  the 
way  an  amoeba  is  driven,  chemotactically,  to- 
ward the  molecular  emanations  of  its  prey. 
There  is  money  in  welfare,  obviously,  even  in 
"reformed"  welfare,  and  this  attracts  the  corpo- 
ratit)ns,  which  have  learned  from  EDS's  experi- 
ence with  Medicare  in  the  1960s  that  whenever 


government  money  flows  from  one  point  tn 
other,  it  is  generally  possible  to  siphon  som<. 
There  also  is  money  in  advising  corporation 
public  agencies,  and  this  in  turn  draws 
think  tanks,  such  as  Heritage  and  Cato 
Reascin.  "If  you  ask  me,"  a  woman  represen 
an  independent,  for-profit  consulting  firm  w 
pered  to  me  subversively  during  a  coffee  bi 
"welfare  privatization  means  full  employii 
for  consultants."  And  there  is,  of  course,  mi 
to  be  made  in  holding  conferences  that  b 
all  these  parties  ttigether.  In  additicm  to  coll 
ing  the  registration  fees,  the  World  Rese; 
Cjroup  offers  corporations,  for  undiscb 
prices,  an  "official  lead-platinum"  level  of  i 
ference  sponsorship,  which  includes  a  "gu;ii 
teed  .  .  .  speaking  engagement,"  aiul  an  "otli 
co-lead-gold"  level  of  sponsorship,  which  cai 
with  it  "a  ctmfidential  copy  of  the  delegate  ■, 
for  your  own  marketing  purposes." 

But  once  you  have  accepted  the  idea  tl 
there  is  mc^iey  to  he  made  in  anything,  even 
rensible  acts  of  charity,  the  only  socially  respi 
sible  question  is:  Can  the  corporations,  and  ] 
vate  "vendors"  in  general,  do  a  better  job  tl: 
government  at  finding  employment  for  the  w 
fare  population.'  TTiis  c]uestion  was  not  raiseff 
the  conference,  where  the  speakers  unanimoJ 
assumed  that,  as  one  of  them  put  it,  the  busiO 
community  is  "the  genius  in  America  . . .  and  i 
Western  world."  Even  so,  fragments  of  dissel 
ing  data  surfaced  disconcertingly  here  and  the^ 
In  the  course  of  making  the  point  that  gove? 
ment  is  "deadly  efficient"  at  what  it  doef 
though  what  it  does  in  the  realm  of  welfare 
clearly  evil — Rector  allowed  that  administrat 
overhead  in  government  welfare  agencies  av 
ages  an  admirably  slim  10  to  15  percent;  and 
hard  to  imagine  firms  such  as  Lockheed,  wh 
has  fattened  for  so  long  on  cost-plus  defei: 
contracts,  improving  on  that.  Later,  Ander.' 
Consulting's  Tyre  mentioned  a  General  / 
counting  Office  study  showing,  as  he  put  it,  tl 
"government  agencies  that  aren't  working  w 
now  won't  succeed  at  privatization,"  whi 
would  seem  to  pose  another  "paradox":  t 
agencies  that  arguably  most  need  to  privat 
won't  do  a  good  job  at  it,  and  those  agenc 
that  have  the  capacity  to  do  a  good  job  of  pri' 
tizing  might  be  better  off  using  that  capacity 
deliver  the  service  themselves. 

Clearly  privatization  invi)lves  more,  on  t 
part  of  government,  than  handing  welfare  m. 
agement  over  to  some  public-spirited  corpo 
tion  and  walking  away.  As  officials  of  t 
unions  that  currently  represent  public-sec" 
welfare  workers  were  eager  to  inform  me  beh 
the  conference,  the  progress  of  welfare  privc 
zation  to  date  has  been  blemished  by  a  numl' 
of  near-scandals  and  disappointments,  unmti 
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\\  hy  the  speakers  at  the  Hyatt.  For  exam- 
liTech  Corporation,  which  is  the  nation's 
St  operator  of  state  lotteries  and  is  the  par- 
ompany  of  a  firm  under  contract  to  admiti- 
food  stamps  in  Texas,  has  been  accused  of 
ii^Mii"tg  aiid  influence  peddling.  Ander- 
Junsulting's  cost  overruns  led  the  Ne- 
x;i  Department  of  Social  Services  to 
xirarily  withhold  its  payments  last  Jan- 
America  Works,  which  earns  an  aver- 
it  $5,000  for  every  welfare  recipient  it 
;s  in  a  job,  has  been  repeatedly  accused 
;reaming"  the  caseload  for  relatively 
-skilled  recipients  who  would  have  readily 
d  jobs  on  their  own.  Maximus  Inc.  allegedly 
a  West  Virginia  welfare  administrator  to 
ide  the  company  with  inside  information 
would  have  helped  it  win  a  child-welfare- 
ices  contract.  And  when  Orange  County, 
fomia,  set  up  a  competition  to  see  whether 
amus  or  the  county  welfare  department 
d  move  the  most  welfare  recipients  into 
it  was  the  welfare  department  that  won. 
he  question  of  how  welfare  privatization 
work,  though,  hinges  ultimately  on  that 
t  mathematical  mystery:  Where  will  the 
Its  come  from?  According  to  privatization's 
:rleaders,  corporations  will  not  only  extract 
thy  profits  from  welfare  for  themselves  but 
gamer  sizable  savings  (as  much  as  40  per- 
:,  as  Reason's  Eggers  suggested)  for  govem- 
it:  a  potential  miracle  on  the  scale  of  the 
es  and  the  fishes.  There  were  three  or  four 
esentatives  of  public-sector  unions  on  spy 
at  the  conference,  dressed  indistinguish- 
from  most  of  the  other  participants  in 
ic-sector  grunge,  and  it  was  their  hands 
shot  up  at  Q&A  time  to  query,  very  po- 
y,  the  source  of  the  anticipated  largesse.  No 
offered  a  clear  answer:  EDS's  Robert  Stauf- 
for  example,  responded  that  the  source  of 
its  was  "undefined  at  this  point  of  time." 
:  possibility  is  that  the  firms  will  take  their 
its  out  of  the  services  and  allotments  in- 
ied  for  the  poor;  this  will  be  especially 
pting  if — as  forcefully  recommended  by 
tor — the  companies  are  paid  solely  for 
eload  reduction,"  as  opposed  to  being  paid 
finding  long-term,  decent-paying  jobs  for 
fare  recipients.  It  is  no  great  trick  to 
ieve  effective  levels  of  "application  dissua- 
i" — by,  for  example,  locating  a  welfare  of- 
several  bus  rides  out  of  town  and  opening  it 
dd  and  erratic  hours. 

he  other  likely  source  of  profits  lies  in  the 
;es  currently  paid  to  the  nation's  tens  of 
usands  of  public-sector  welfare  employ- 
— caseworkers,  administrators,  and  clerical 
kers,  most  of  them  unionized,  many  of 
^  (thanks  to  the  public  sector's  history  of 


relatively  nondiscriminatory  hiring  practices) 
female  and/or  black.  Once  privatization  takes 
off,  unknown  numbers  of  these  people  will  be 
displaced  by  lower-paid,  nonunion  corporate 
employees  or  even  by  machines.  One  of  the 

Welfare's  transformation  is  a  matter  of  smelling 

money  and  drifting  closer  to  it,  the  way  an  amoeba 

is  driven  chemotactically  toward  its  prey 


privatizers'  favorite  innovations — and  the 
theme  of  a  World  Research  Group  conference 
held  in  late  April — is  "electronic  benefit  trans- 
fer," through  which  welfare  grants  and  food 
stamps  are  distributed  via  "smart  cards"  and 
dispensed  at  the  equivalent  of 


w 

T   T  e  I 


ATMs.^ 


e  may  never  know  enough,  though,  to 
judge  the  private  sector's  performance  in  help- 
ing the  poor  to  post-welfare-reform  self-suffi- 
ciency. Clinton's  welfare-reform  bill  has 
smashed  that  central  moral  bond,  which  linked 
the  destitute  to  the  rest  of  us,  into  thousands  of 
fragments,  and  these  in  turn  will  be  buried  in 
contracts  and,  most  likely,  subcontracts,  inac- 
cessible to  public  view.  Private  firms  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  rules  of  financial  disclosure 
as  are  the  public  agencies  they  will  take  over 
from,  nor  are  they,  given  the  threat  of  competi- 
tion, particularly  forthcoming  about  their  oper- 
ations. The  potential  for  abuse  or  at  least  fla- 
grant nonaccountability  mounts  when  the 
contracts  are  drawn  up  and  monitored,  as  they 
often  will  be,  by  public-sector  managers  eager  to 
make  the  leap  to  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
When  1 '^xas  recently  requested  proposals  from 
would-be  vendors,  for  example,  even  those  re- 
quests were  not  made  available  to  the  public.  If 
secret  deals  and  diffused  responsibility  are  frus- 
trating to  journalists,  imagine  their  effect  on  a 
welfare  recipient  who  has  been  indentured  by  a 
local  welfare  department  into  a  "work-readi- 
ness" program  run  by,  say,  Curtis  when  she  goes 
to  her  Lockheed-operated  ATM,  presents  a  fin- 
gertip for  identification,  and  finds  herself  reject- 
ed. Whom  is  she  going  to  call? 

There  is,  finally,  the  question  of  whether  pri- 
vatization can  succeed  in  the  terms  set  by  the 

^  According  to  a  GTech  spokesperson,  some  of  the  "core 
technology"  used  in  machines  that  issue  lottery  tickets  is  now 
being  applied  to  the  electronic  transfer  of  welfare  benefits 
operated  by  GTech' s  Texas  subsidiary,  Transactive.  The 
spokesperson  insists,  however,  that  there  is  no  plan  at  this 
time  to  design  a  multipurpose  ATM  that  will  allow  welfare 
recipients  to  purchase  their  lottery  tickets  at  the  same  time 
they  collect  their  welfare  benefits . 
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rtioralisrs  who  brou^^ht  us  welffire  reform.  The 
{/ohI  of  reform,  ;is  set  forth  by  Rector  and  Tan- 
ner at  the  conference,  is  to  stop  welfare — and 
all  forms  of  i,'overnment  aid  to  the  poor — before 
they  draj^  another  victim  into  the  quicksand  of 
"dependency."  l^y  comparison,  the  corporate 
s|ieakers  often  sounded  positively  liberal — re- 
spectful of  the  public  sector  with  which  they 
would  soon  be  "partnerinj^"  and  even  vaf^uely 
aware  tliat  larger  issues  of  social  stability  inay  be 
ai  stake.  HDS's  Stauffer  fretted  briefly  about 
whether  we  are  unwittinj^ly  "creatinf^  classes  of 
society,"  with  one  of  them  "earning  $6  an  hour 
who'll  never  (,'et  beyond  that."  He  reported  that 
ai  the  New  Zealand  conference  he  had  just  at- 
teiieled  they're  "really  worried"  about  what  he 
called  the  "social  and  income  j^ap,"  althouf^h, 
he  said,  trailing  off,  "I'm  not  sure  we  should 
(be|."  But  it's  not  hard  to  see  h(jw  the  profit  ino- 
tive  alone  coitld  seduce  the  private  vendors  of 
welfare-relatetl  services  into  becoming  a  perma- 
nent constituency  for  continued  government 
spentling  on  the  poor,  iniic  h  as  companies  like 
Lockheed  serve  as  permanent  constituencies  for . 
the  Pentagon  and  sotne  operators  of  privatized 
prisons  have  become  lobbyists  for  prison  con- 
struction. In  his  talk.  Tanner  had  offliandedly 
denounced  even  the  nonprofit  (Jatholic  CJhari- 
ties  as  a  "pig  at  the  trough"  for  its  reliance  on 
government  funding,  so  I  wondered  how  he  felt 
about  having  Lockheed  et  al.  become  similarly 
habituated  to  public  welfare  spending — to  the 
|")oint,  i^erhaps,  of  lobbying  for  more  of  it.  When 
I  corneretl  him  with  this  possibility  at  a  phone 
hank  outside  the  ballroom,  he  gave  me  a  mo- 
mentary look  of  alarm  and  acknowledged  that 
this  would  be  a  "perverse"  outcoitie  indeed. 

The  differetice  between,  say,  a  moralist  such 
as  Tanner  aiul  a  corj^orate  privatizer  such  as 
Slander  mirrors  :i  larger  ambivalence  in  Ameri- 
tan  conservative  jioliiics.  With  one  haiul,  the 
right  pounds  the  jiulpil  c  cinviiKively  (or  bal- 
aiu  ed  budgets  and  a  federal  government 
shrunk  to  the  size-  o|  a  flysjieck  on  the  Wash- 
ington MoniiiiK-ni.  Ilu-  ciiIk-i  hand,  howc'Ver, 
IS  (irmly  exiciuled  (cji  whatever  haiulonls  in 
the  (onn  o(  subsidies,  lax  breaks,  or  siraiglil  oiil 
cor|iorale  weKare — can  be  coaxed  or  extorted 
(rom  the  jMiblic  sector.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
lull-  llial  a  s(  n  i;il  inovemeiil  h.is  to  be  logically 
lohereiit:  b.iiK  i|Haii  (ascisis  managed  an  un- 
likely blc-nd  ii(  lec  hnological  modertusm  and 
agrarian  niinanluism  (or  much  of  the  twenti- 
eih  ci'iiiuiy;  (iini_;iKh  slams  "big  government" 
evc-n  as  he  siilic  Us  ihe  defense  contracts  iliai  s(  i 
richly  nourish  Ins  congressional  disirui  in 
(  ,'obb  (  J  lunly,  (  leorgia.  Neilhc-r,  (or  that  mat- 
ter, d<  I  a  movement's  activists  and  ap|iaraic  hiks 
c'vc-ii  lia\e  lo  know  where  they're  going  or  the- 
name  ol   the  laiulscaiH-  aroiiiul   ihem.  C  ^n   llu- 


last  evening  of  the  conference,  I  app 
Bacvanovic,  who  was  still  manning  th  :r 
tration  table,  to  a.sk  why  there  were  no 
on  the  program.  Her  fairy-tale-princessli 
up  in  triumph  as  she  retorted,  "W  |l 
Michael  Tanner  from  the  (Jato  Inst  ii 
■that's  very  liberal."  It  seemed  pedant 
probably  irrelevant  to  her  career,  to 
that  libertarian  is  not  the  same  as  libera! 

In  the  ca.se  of  post-reform  welfare,  thii; 
turn  out  nicely  both  for  those  who  want 
welfare  and  for  those  who  want  to  f 
what's  left  of  it.  What  the  moralists 
above  all  is  that  welfare  recipients  who  a 
supposedly  lying  about  in  drugged  stupe 
themselves  out  to  low-paying  but  rede 
labor.  This  outcome  can  only  please  a  b 
community  irritated  by  the  mininiuiii  wal 
sanctions  against  hiring  illegal  iiiumgran; 
the  occasional  victories  of  union  organ  i 
nothing  else,  the  reform  and  privati:ai) 
welfare  will  create  a  huge  pool  of  Aiir 
workers  who  will  have  no  choice  but  tol 
up  for  whatever  jobs  the  einployers  haveji 
fer:  First  there  will  be  all  the  welfare  rec  i 
who  have  exhausted  their  tiiTie  on  the  d( 
no  longer  have  the  option  of  returning  t 
fare  if  the  boss  is  abusive  or  the  childfi 
sick.  Add  to  the.se  recruits  the  one  third 
workforce  that  constitutes  the  working 
who,  in  states  where  reform  has  begun,  . 
ready  seeing  their  jobs  lost  and  wages  dec 
former  welfare  recipients  tuinble  into  thi 
market.  According  to  the  Economic  Poll 
siitute,  the  working  poor  will  .see  their 
drop  by   I  1.9  percent  as  welfare  recipiei 
ejected  into  the  workforce.  Surely,  iil 
emerging  dystopia,  Lockheed  et  al.  will  1 
valued  role  to  play — providing  what's  I 
welfare  to  the  temporarily  jobless,  preppii 
inexperienced,  disc  iplining  the  tliscoiii 
channeling  pe(  ijilc  (r<  >iii  <  me  job  to  anotlie 
generally  trading  in  the  desperation  and 
lessness  of  the  post-welfare-reform  poor. 

I  checked  out  of  the  Hyatt  amid  a  syco| 
tic  swarm  of  bellhops,  doormen,  and  clerks 
to  open  doors,  call  a  cab,  or  book  me  for  ; 
ond  visit.  It  was  a  ten-minute  walk  \> 
Dupont  (arcle  Metro  stop,  where  1  encoui 
my  first  nonuniformed  low-income  persi 
more  than  three  days — a  young  woman  in  ). 
layers  of  clothing  who  challenged  me  to  giv 
some  change.  This,  it  occurred  to  me,  wa^ 
cisely  the  evil  the  conference  aimed  to  sa 
(rom:  poor  people,  outdoors  with  no  definii 
raikl,  surly  and  free.  More  likely,  though,  ii 
rcionned  and  pn\ati:ed  (uliire,  ihere  wi 
thoiisaiuls  more  like  lu-r  milling  at  subway 
and  maybc',  evenliially,  even  pressing  up  ag 
the  huge  glass  doors  o(  llu-  I  lyati  itseK. 
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STORY 


GARE  DU  NORD 

By  Suketu  Mehta 


J^ibrahim  rent- 

the  back  room  in 

Cafe  du  Nord, 

t  ere  he  had  set  up 
ir  tables  and  to 
ich  he  brought, 

i  ough  a  small  win- 
V  in  the  cramped 
chen,  masala 
as,  idlis,  meat  cur- 
vegetable  curry, 
i  parathas. 
Dutside  the  cafe, 
the  sidewalk,  was 

lackboard  that  said,  "Masala  dosa  is 
dy." 

librahim  was  a  Tamil  from  Viet- 
m.  He  spoke,  in  order  of  fluency, 
tnamese,  French,  Tamil,  Hindi, 
i  English.  As  we  left,  he  would  al- 
ys  give  us  a  paratha  wrapped  in  alu- 
num  foil — "from  the  heart,"  he 
uld  explain,  pressing  the  package  to 
heart  before  presenting  it  to  us. 

cetu  Mehta  h  working  on  a  riuvel  and  a 
ifiction  honk  about  Bomhay.  He  lives  in 
w  York  City . 
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A  mixed  lot  ate  at  Eibrahim's. 
Mostly  they  were  Tamils  from 
Pondicherry  or  Sri  Lanka,  with  the 
occasional  French  tourist  of  ethnic 
food  who  would  try  to  eat  her  dosa 
clumsily  with  her  fingers,  all  the  while 
reading  Nazim  Hikmet  in  translation. 
Then  Eibrahim  would  bring  her  a  fork. 
He  was  always  very  solicitous  of  his 
female  French  customers,  though  in  a 
kind  rather  than  an  oheisant  way.  We 
once  went  to  the  restaurant  with 
Frangoise,  and  all  four  tables  were  full 
of  Tamil  men.  Upon  seeing  Frangoise, 


Eibrahim  motioned 
to  three  men  at  a 
table,  and  they  qui- 
etly took  up  their 
plates  and  marched 
to  the  cafe  in  the 
other  room. 

The  boundary  be- 
tween the  restau- 
rant and  the  cafe 
was  invisible — there 
was  no  wall  between 
the  two;  nonethe- 
less, the  division 
was  as  palpable  as  if  it  were  of  con- 
crete. In  the  cafe  were  Algerians,  Mo- 
roccans, travelers  from  the  station, 
and  working-class  Frenchmen.  There 
was  a  fight,  often  involving  knives, 
almost  every  night.  But  none  of  the 
tough  guys  came  to  the  back,  although 
we  had  to  pass  through  the  cafe  to  get 
to  the  restaurant,  and  if  we  wanted  a 
beer  Eibrahim  had  to  get  it  from  the 
woman  who  ran  the  cafe.  So,  eating 
our  dosas,  we  could  watch  the  fracas  in 
the  cafe  in  comfort  and  safety.  No- 
body fought  in  the  restaurant.  Ever. 
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AlthiHij^h  \vc  suspected  that  many  oi 
the  Tamils  eating  with  their  heads 
close  together  over  their  curry  were 
discussing  ways  to  finance  the  Tigers  in 
their  homeland. 

Eihrahim's  was  always  a  good 
place  to  take  visiting  relatives  and 
friends;  it  showed  a  side  of  Paris  not 
represented  in  the  hetter  arrondisse- 
ments.  Nci  statuary  or  multicolored 
fountains,  no  aged  ornate  struc- 
tures, no  harmtMiious  marriage  of 
stone  and  river.  The  tahles  and 
chairs  were  the  cheapest  availahle; 
the  room  was  filled  with  the  noise 
of  the  video  game  and  the  jukebox 
from  the  cafe.  Physically,  the 
restaurant  could  have  been  in  any 
large  metropolis  where  exiles  gath- 
ered. And  it  was  cheap.  For  thirty 
francs,  one  could  get  a  masala  dosa 
with  chutney  and  sambar  and  a 
beer.  The  sambar  would  be  hot  on 
alternate  days;  the  other  times  it 
would  be  quickly  reheated.  But,  we 
reasoned,  it  was  the  one  and  only 
place  in  Paris  we  could  get  dosas. 
And  our  guests  liked  ti)  see 
Eibrahim  recognize  us,  talk  to  us;  it 
reassured  them  that  we  had  found 
our  hearings  iti  the  large  city,  that 
someone  would  notice  if  we  were 
absent  for  long. 

Tht)se  were  very  good  times 
that  year  in  Paris.  We  had  plenty 
of  money,  plenty  of  friends,  arid 
the  weather  was  fine.  In  the 
mornings  we  drank  coffee  and  in 
the  evenings  we  drank  wine.  Yes, 
in  the  mornings  we  drank  coffee 
and  in  the  evenings,  wine.  The 
tourists  came  in  busloads  around 
Notre  Dame  and  the  world  was  on 
holiday.  Everyone  was  under  thir- 
ty. The  sunlight  fell  down  in 
sheets  on  the  white  walls  of  the 
buildings  outside  our  window. 
Sometimes  we  could  see  people  in 
the  windows  facing  us.  Two  girls 
in  the  spring  afternoon  came  and 
sat  by  the  window  and  smoked 
cigarettes  as  the  light  fell  on  their 
white  faces  and  legs.  It  became 
hot,  but  it  was  the  heat  of  Paris  in 
June,  warming  rather  than  ener- 
vating, the  kind  of  heat  in  which 
you  go  out  after  seven,  walk  end- 
lessly, and  have  your  dinner  at  a 
sidewalk  table  around  eleven: 
chilled  Beaujolais  by  the  glass  and 


a  large  salad.  The  university  stu- 
dents spent  long  afternoons  in  the 
small  cinemas  that  showed  Ameri- 
can films  of  the  Forties:  Spencer 
Tracy  and  Frank  Capra  never  died 
here,  in  the  evenings  we  would  go 
to  the  house  of  our  friend  Franc^oise, 
and  she  would  put  on  scandalous 
songs  by  Serge  Gainsbourg.  Two 
rooms  full  of  people  would  go  abc^ut 
their  business  of  eating,  laughing, 
talking,  while  the  loudspeaker 
poured  forth  the  prolonged  ecstasies 

of  a  couple  making  slow 

and  intense  love. 


I 


t  was  a  very  long  summer.  The 
heat  began  in  early  May  and  in- 
creased in  intensity  till  by  the  end  of 
July  the  Parisians  fled  the  city  in 
masses  for  the  sea.  We  had  the  city  to 
ourselves,  except  for  the  tourists.  The 
cafes  near  the  river  were  filled  with 
voices  from  Atlanta,  San  Francisco, 
the  Upper  West  Side  of  Manhattan. 
But  the  population  at  Eihrahim's  re- 
mained stable — the  Tamils  could  not 
afford  to  go  away  on  holiday  and  be- 
sides c]uite  welcomed  the  heat.  It 
may  have  been  our  imaginations,  but 
the  food  seemed  to  get  hotter  as  the 
summer  prc^gressed.  When  we  went 
with  Fran^oise,  we  would  have  to  ask 
Eibrahim  to  tone  down  the  heat  for 
her  sake. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  one  of 
those  long  days,  when  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  the  light  would  ever  go 
out  of  the  sky,  that  Eibrahim  sat 
dt)wn  with  us.  There  were  about  sev- 
en of  us,  and  we  had  been  eating  and 
drinking  for  over  three  hours.  We 
had  run  through  the  limited  reper- 
toire of  his  kitchen,  and  the  Tamil 
woman  in  there  had  hung  up  her 
apron  and  gone  home.  But  the  beer 
was  still  flowing,  and  we  were  in  an 
excellent  mood.  We  iiffered  to  buy 
Eibrahim  a  beer. 

"1  cannot,"  he  said,  indicating  the 
white  cap  on  his  skull.  "Mussulman." 

"And  yet  you  have  no  problems 
serving  the  devil's  tlrink  to  us  unbe- 
lievers!" said  Jean. 

Eibrahim  laughed  and  said,  "Even 
in  my  country  I  ran  a  bar." 

"What  iS  your  country.'"  Fran(;oise 
asked. 

Eibrahim  put  his  hands  on  the 
table,  crossed  them,  and  finally  re- 
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sponded,  "1  ciMtie  from  Viet 
am  Tamil  but  I  come  fromfic- 
nam." 

"Do  you  still  have  family  th 

"Yes."  He  was  speaking  ver 
ly.  "I  have  .  .  .  my  wife  is  the 
my  three  children.  1  have  m 
them  since  1973.  Nineteen 
And  four  months." 

No  one  was  left  in  Eibrahii 
of  the  cafe  but  us;  in  the  ( 
room  a  swarthy  man  stood 
counter  drinking  his  beer  in  ;  'p, 
All  of  a  sudden  the  pinball  m 
in  the  cafe  erupted  in  a  st 
medley  of  sounds.  No  one  was 
ing  in  front  of  it;  the  machi 
singing  to  the  void. 

"It  was  because  of  the  war? 
Fran^oise. 

"The  war."  Eibrahim  wip 
forehead  with  his  hand.  "Ye 
know,  when  I  first  met  my  w  :  s 
was  only  a  baby.  She  was  .  . 
my  uncle's  daughter.  We  l 
play  in  the  street,  in  Saigo 
know  I  grew  up  with  my  wi 
most  every  day  for  twenty-fiv 
I  spent  with  her.  So  the 
1973  I  have  not  seen  her 
know  what  it  means?  It  meai 
one  day  I  see  her,  and  then  t 
diets  come,  and  the  next  day  I(  r 
Paris  and  my  life  is  complettj 
ferent.  Three  children  she  gaj 
two  sons  and  a  little  daughti, 
she  is  alive.  She  will  come  to 
that  I  am  sure." 

"Why  did  you  leave?"  aske: 
with  his  usual  tactlessness.  "W' 
you  abandon  your  wife  an 
dren?" 

Eihrahim's  face  jerked  upl; 
none  of  your  business,"  he  saij 
stood  up.  He  looked  down  at  ij 
we  knew  we  would  have  to  lea[ 

After  we  left  the  restaura| 
walked  around  outside  the  G| ; 
Nord.  It  was  a  Tuesday  nighj 
we  were  the  only  people  out, 
were  in  such  good  spirits 
were  a  crowd  all  by  oursel 
made  the  street  feel  inhabite> 
buildings  around  the  Gate  dt  "^ 
are  filled  with  immigrants;  it 
having  come  off  the  train  froi  i 
distant  homes,  they  were  so  e^ 
ed  by  the  journey  that  they  \ 
and  baggage  down  in  the  first  ii 
room  they  saw.  It  is  not  a  prett  v 
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rt.he  noise  of  trains  and  cars  con- 
IS  the  neighborhood  from  an 
hour.  But  mayhe  what  keeps 
immigrants  in  the  area  is  the 
vledge  that  the  first  door  to 
e  is  just  there,  in  the  station, 
:)locks  away.  The  energy  of  trav- 
is  comforting,  for  it  makes  us 
hat  the  whole  world,  like  us,  is 
ient. 

e  were  walking  along  the  street 
1  two  Arab  hoys  strode  toward 
ry  fast.  They  plunged  right  into 
middle  of  our  group,  and 
:oise  gasped,  whirled,  and  called 
at  their  departing  backs, 
nd!"  The  boys  stopped,  turned, 
walked  slowly  toward  us. 
;oise  and  the  boys  started  argu- 
'ehemently.  We  gathered  that 
Df  them  had  squeezed  her  body 
brushed  past  her.  "1  am  Arabi- 
id  I  can  do  what  I  want!"  said 
oy  to  Fran9oise. 

lere  were  only  two  of  them, 
there  were  four  men  in  our 
3,  but  except  for  Jean  we  were 
ireigners,  and  we  could  not  fol- 
:he  argument.  Jean  stood  next 
"an^oise  and  grabbed  the  boy 
le  throat.  At  this,  the  boy's 

Kd  pulled  out  a  knife  and 
ed  at  Jean,  cutting  his  arm.  For 
-ment  we  all  stopped,  astound- 

ivjecause  now  we  had  no  knowl- 
of  what  we  were  supposed  to 
The  boys  ran.  We  clustered 
nd  Jean  helplessly  as  blood 
•d  out  from  his  arm.  But  it  was 
very  much  blood,  and  it 
)ed  soon.  Somebody  had  Band- 
in  her  purse,  and  we  put  a 
le  on  Jean's  arm. 
e  took  the  Metro  to  Les  Halles 
lence.  Then  somebody  or  the 

i\  r  joked  about  the  incident  and 

ir  /one  laughed  desperately.  Out 
le  the  fountain  in  Les  Halles 
■  were  hundreds  of  people  en- 
ig  the  summer  night,  and  we 
elt  better.  There  was  a  cafe 

a  facing  the  fountain,  and  we 
n  the  terrace  and  drank  and 
led.  All  around  us  were  young 
■ks,  young  Swedes,  Koreans, 
ricans,  Argentineans,  Britons; 
all  the  continents  of  the  world 

pi  had  come  to  Paris  with  their 
I  packs  and  their  savings  from 

n  time  and  summer  jobs  as  store 


Clockwise  from  top  left,  that's  Jack  Daniel,  Jess  Motlow,  Lem  Tolley,  Frank  Bobo  and  Jess  Gamble-  (Jimmy's  in  the  middle.) 

JACK  DANIEL'S  HEAD  DISTILLER,  Jimmy 
Bedford,  has  lots  of  folks  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

Since  1866,  we've  had  only  six  head  distillers. 
(Every  one  a  Tennessee  boy,  starting  v/ith 
Mr.  Jack  Daniel  himself)  Like  those  before 
him,  Jimmy's  mindful  of  our  traditions, 
such  as  the  oldtime  v/a>^  v/e  smooth  our 
v/hiskey  through  10  feet  of  hard  maple 
charcoal.  He  knov/s  Jack  Daniel's 
drinkers  v/ill  judge  him  with  every  sip. 
So  he's  not  about  to  change  a  thing. 
The  five  gentlemen  on  his  wall  surely 
must  be  pleased  about  that. 

SMOOTH    SIPPIN' 
TENNESSEE    WHISKEY 

Yinir  /ncnds  at  ]aLk  Danit4\  remind  joii  to  drink  rapomthly. 

Tennessee  Whiskey  •  40-43%  alcohol  by  volume  (80-86  proof)  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by 

Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Proprietor,  Route  1,  Lynchburg  (Pop  361),  Tennessee  37352 

Placed  in  the  Natianat  Register  of  Historic  PUices  by  the  United  States  Goi'cmnieni 


Wear  a  Piece  of  Baseball  History 

From  Baseball's  "Tliird Major  League" 

Before  the  Giants  and  the  Dodgers 
moved  West,  the  Pacific  Coast  League 
aspired  to  be  baseball's  "Third  Major 
League".  With  its  long  season, 
geographic  isolation,  great  ciiaracters 
like  Lefty  O'Doul,  and  legendary  teams 
like  the  Hollywood  Stars  and  San 
Francisco  Seals,  The  PCL  was  home 
to  some  of  the  best  baseball  played 
anywhere.  For  ten  years  Ebbets  Field 
Flannels  has  provided  lovingly 
researched,  handcrafted  reproductions 
of  the  jerseys,  jackets,  and  caps  from 
the  PCL  and  other  historic  Minor  and 
Negro  League  teams,  using  the  original 
fabrics  and  production  techniques. 
Call  or  write  for  our  64page  Historic 
Baseball  Apparel  Catalog. 

Ebbets  Field  Flannels  •  800-377-9777 
P.O.  Box  19865  •  Seattle,  WA    98109 
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clcrk.s,  apple  pickers,  temporary 
.secretaries,  and  messengers.  Now 
they  could  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
lahor.  They  ate  little  hut  hread  and 
cheese,  stayed  four  to  a  room  in 
miserable  no-star  hotels.  Their  fru- 
gality with  money  lasted  during  the 
day,  hut  at  night  these  young 
people  spent  fantastic  amounts  on 
drinks  in  expensive  nightclubs  and 
cafes — at  night  they  saw  the  person 
with  the  enchanting  smile  sitting 
in  the  other  corner  of  the  room.  It 
was  the  night  they  had  wept  and 
fasted,  wept  and  prayed  for. 

Then  one  day  Eibrahim's  restau- 
rant vanished.  When  we  went  to 
the  cafe,  after  being  out  of  the  coun- 
try for  some  months,  we  were  told 
by  the  Arab  owner  of  the  room  in 
front  that  she  now  owned  the  whole 
place.  No  more  masala  dosas.  But, 
the  new  owner  also  told  us,  we 
would  find  Eibrahim  in  his  apart- 
ment, close  by,  and  she  gave  us  the 
address. 

Fran9oise  was  with  us;  she  wanted 
to  see  him.  So  we  all  went  to  the  ad- 
dress and  climbed  the  six  flights  to 
the  top.  We  knocked.  Eibrahim 
himself  opened  the  door.  He  did  not 
recognize  us.  Then  we  spoke  to  him 
in  the  few  Tamil  wt^rds  we  knew  and 
he  smiled.  "Bonjowr,"  he  said,  open- 
ing the  door. 

Eibrahim's  apartment  was  very 
small,  very  neat.  We  sat  on  the  same 
chairs  we  used  to  sit  on  in  his  cafe. 
Framboise  leaned  forward.  "We  missed 
you,  my  friend.  And  your  dosas." 

Eibrahim  rose.  "1  cannot  give  you 
dosas  here.  The  wciman  is  gone.  But 
you  will  have  some  tea?" 

We  consented  and  he  went  into 
the  kitchen.  We  all  turned,  out  ot 
habit,  to  the  window,  which  looked 
out  over  a  courtyard  and  blue-gray 
rooftops,  studded  with  red  chimneys 
standing  like  sentries.  It  was  very 
c|tiiet  here  and  ntine  of  us  said  a 
word,  afraid  we  would  say  siimething 
so  inconsequential  it  would  he  stu- 
pid, when  the  situation  demanded 
the  c^uestion  we  could  not  ask,  could 
in)t  e\'en  think  to  ourselves  in  the  si- 
lences of  our  own  minds:  "What  are 
we  doing  here.''" 

Eibrahim  returned  with  the  tea 
things  on  a  tray,  beautiful  inlaid 
teacups   from   Vietnam,    and    he 
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poured  the  tea  for  us.  We  asked 
he  had  closed  his  restaurant. 

"I  lost  too  much  money,"  he 
solemnly. 

We  all  burst  out  laughing.  It 
been  evident  to  everybody  IC' 
Eibrahim  was  a  lousy  businessr 
he  undercharged  his  customers  r  P" 
often  than  not,  he  was  always  gi' 
out  free  food  "from  the  heart," 
the  prices  he  charged  could  bs 
have  covered  his  costs.  He  was 
prised  at  our  mirth,  but  ther  J' 
laughed  aking  with  us.  He  confei  it 
"1  don't  know  about  restaurant 
wiped  cwt  my  savings." 

He  looked  so  comically  des]"!'' 
dent  that  we  couldn't  stop  laughi 

"The  Algerian  madame  of  m 
cafe  was  kind.  I  owed  her  tlJ 
months'  rent,  which  she  did  not| 
lect.  She  told  me  I  am  welcorflie! 
come  back  to  her  cafe,  but  onfan 
play  pinball."  etc 

We  laughed  long  and  hardJ  s;i> 
wiped  the  tears  from  our  eyesl.'i 
sipped  the  tea.  |ini 

"So  what  will  you  do  nd^li 
Fran(;oise  asked  him.  I  ;^ 

Eibrahim  treated  her  queslS- 
with  respect.  He  took  his  time,  |_ 
he  looked  up  and  replied,  "I  t 
wait.  My  wife  will  come  here."     9 

He  had  made  his  choice.  C  I 
the  countries  in  the  world  he  c 
go  to,  or  return  to,  Eibrahim 
to  stay  here  in  this  high  roo 
Paris,  and  wait.  We  talked  toj 
some  more,  and  then  we  had  ti 
But    Fran^oise    wanted    to 
We  said  goodbye  t 
and  to  Eibrahim. 


I 


.t  was  January  then,  and  tl 
by  the  river  stood  frozen  an  J  , 
against  the  very  blue  sky.  Wheil 
walked,  our  footsteps  echoed  otift 
stone.  It  was  a  fine  thing  to  ge 
very  early  and  warm  ourselves  Wi' 
large  bowl  of  chocolate  at  the  co 
tabac,  and  watch  the  tradesmen.; 
liverymen,  and  cleaning  woii 
come  in  and  get  cigarettes,  pa]; 
and  coffee.  Then  we  turned  ou; 
tention  to  the  International  Hi\ 
Tribune  and  read  with  a  plea 
sense  of  distance  about  the  tulj 
back  home.  Outside  the  windov 
could  see  the  stalls  being  set  u|i 
the  market  on  the  place. 


came  up  to  the  table  and  sat 
apposite.  "Lin  petit  noi'r,"  he 
the  waitet.  "Have  you  spoken 
i^oise?"  he  asked.  "She  has 

ith  Eibrahim  for  a  month. 
;s  home  to  him."  Jean  did  not 

if  he  were  happy  with  this 
oment. 

aid  nothing;  we  did  not  need 
1  had  plenty  to  say  for  all  of 
is  not  right,  there  is  some- 
lot  right  about  this.  A  mar- 
an  .  .  .  with  children  also, 
ley  are  so  completely  differ- 
see  nothing  but  sadness, 
g  but  sadness  to  come  out  of 
ie  shook  his  head,  drank  his 

threw  a  coin  down  on  the 
and  left  to  go  to  work.  Jean 
d  in  the  Eighth,  and  the 
■  was  a  very  different  district 
.e  Fifth,  where  all  of  us  lived, 
an  could  never  make  sense  of 
erence. 

saw  Fran^oise  twice  that 
,  first  alone  and  then  with 
m.  The  first  time,  a  few  of  us 
3  listen  to  a  Polish  choir  in 
;  St.  Julien.  Frangoise  closed 
s  during  the  music,  swaying 


slightly  with  pleasure  as  the  singers 
whispered,  "Pax,  pax,  pax,"  before 
breaking  out  into  a  tremendous 
"Amen"  in  time  with  the  organ. 
She  was  smiling,  and  in  that  light 
her  face  was  suffused  with  color; 
she  looked  beautiful  and  fragile,  as 
if  she  were  made  of  Dresden  china. 

Afterward,  at  dinner,  she  told  us, 
"1  didn't  think  it  could  happen  to 
me.  Really,  I  am  so  in  love."  Again 
she  could  not  help  smiling,  but  she 
lifted  her  hand  with  the  fork  still  in 
it  to  cover  her  face.  Then  she  looked 
at  us  trying  to  conceal  her  smile,  but 
we  could  see  it  in  her  eyes.  We 
stopped  eating  and  broke  out  in 
laughter.  Someone  raised  his  glass 
and  we  all  clinked,  twice,  "Chin. 
Chin . " 

The  second  time,  Fran^oise  and 
Eibrahim  had  dinner  at  our  apart- 
ment. He  was  very  grave,  and  he  ate 
with  great  decorum.  It  felt  a  little 
strange,  we  told  him,  for  us  to  be 
feeding  him.  Our  cooking  had  made 
the  apartment  feel  quite  warm. 
Through  the  opened  window  we 
could  hear  the  buzzer  of  the  door  to 
the  building  below,  and  footsteps  in 


the  courtyard.  There  was  Debussy 
on  the  radio  and  a  bouquet  of  lilies 
on  the  table.  Fran<;oise  and 
Eibrahim  avoided  touching  each 
other,  but  we  could  sense  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  them,  as 
if  they  were  really  sitting  very  close. 
When  he  spoke,  her  body  would 
turn  toward  his. 

Fran9oise  had  led  a  proper  Six- 
teenth-Arrondissement  life  until 
she  fell  into  our  company.  She  told 
us  about  how,  when  she  was  grow- 
ing up,  she  was  ill  for  a  time,  and 
for  a  month  every  year  she  would 
be  sent  to  St.  Honore-les-Bains  to 
take  the  waters.  Her  world  was  as 
exotic  to  us  as  if  she  had  been 
raised  on  the  steppes  of  Mongolia 
or  the  streets  of  Beirut,  and  we  lis- 
tened with  interest.  "When  I  am 
out  of  France,"  she  said,  "all  my 
thoughts  are  clearer,  1  am  filled 
with  curiosity,  and  I  can  make  con- 
nections between  random  events. 
Even  when  I  am  away  for  very  long, 
exile  is  tonic  for  me." 

"For  me,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice,"  said  Eibrahim.  We  all 
turned  toward  him.  He  had  finished 
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his  coffee,  and  rose  from  the  tahle 
and  walked  over  to  the  window.  1  le 
was  looking  out,  trying  to  see  he- 
yond  the  huildings,  hut  the  window 
only  opened  onto  the  ct)urtyard 
and  he  could  see  just  a  little  sky. 
He  had  his  arms  stretched  out, 
holding  the  sides  ot  the  open  win- 
dow, his  hack  to  us.  Franc^oise  got 
up  and  went  over  to  him,  standing 
hy  him  in  silence,  her  eyes  looking 
at  his  face. 

He  said  something  to  her,  very 
softly,  so  that  only  she  could  hear, 
and  she  put  her  arm  up  and 
touched  his  shoulder.  Many  worlds 
met  in  that  gesture,  vast  distances 
were  shattered.  That  light  touch 
was  more  intimate  than  the  most 
passionate  emhrace,  and  all  of  us, 
the  spectators,  felt  our  hearts 
hreaking.  Then  they  turned  hack  to 
face  us  and  smiled,  hoth  at  the 
same  time. 

As  they  left,  we  presented 
Eihrahim  with  the  rest  of  the  cake 
he  had  so  liked,  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  of  foil,  "from  the  heart."  He 
looked  astonished  tcir  a  mt)menr, 
then  he  got  the  joke  and  laughed, 
very  naturally.  They  went  out  into 
the  cold,  holding  hands. 

One  day  in  the  spring  his  wife 
came  to  him.  She  called  him  from 
the  Gare  du  Nord.  When  he  met 
her  at  the  station,  she  had  all  their 
children  with  her,  and  they  looked 
at  Eihrahim  with  dark,  luminous 
eyes.  They  stood  on  the  platform  for 
a  moment,  Eihrahim's  wife  and 
children  facing  him,  then  he 
reached  out  and  touched  his  eldest 
son  on  his  head.  His  son  stood  still. 
Eihrahim  withdrew  his  hand,  and 
all  ot  them  walked  down  the  plat- 
form toward  the  exit. 

We  did  not  hear  from  cither 
Fran(^oise  or  Eihrahim  tor  a  long 
time  after  that.  Eventually,  we  he- 
came  worried  ahout  Franc^oise  LUid 
decided  to  drop  hy  her  apartment. 
When  she  opened  the  door,  we  did- 
n't reccignize  her  tor  a  moment,  she 
had  lost  so  much  weight.  She 
smelled  strongly  ot  cigarettes,  and 
the  apartment  was  tilled  with  a  hliie 
ha:e.  The  first  thing  we  did  upon 
entermg  was  to  open  the  windows 
and  let  in  the  sun  and  the  air. 
Frani^'oise  sat  silently  cm  the  sofa. 
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her  head  down.  For  the  next  hour, 
we  cleaned  her  rooms  tln)roughly, 
washed  all  the  dishes,  got  the  junk 
off  the  floor,  and  rearranged  the 
hooks  and  CDs.  When  the  place 
was  more  hahitahle,  we  poured 
some  wine  for  Fran^oise  and  our- 
selves, and  sat  dinvn  with  her  on 
the  sofa.  We  waited  tor  her  to 
speak.  We  had  time.  The  afternoon 
sun  came  slanting  and  sneaking  in- 
to the  apartment,  coloring  our 
thoughts  insidii)usly.  We  sipped  the 
wine  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
at  the  clouds  moving  across  the  sky. 
The  refrigerator  motor  stcipped 
with  a  shudder,  and  we  realized 
that  we  notice  the  ahsence  of 
sound  more  than  we  notice  sound 
itself.  Silence  is  tangihle;  you  can 
run  it  hetween  your  hands  like  folds 
of  silk. 

"You  know,  he  has  heautiful  eyes," 
Fran^oise  said.  "When  he  takes  off 
his  glasses,  he  has  very  heautiful 
eyes."  Then  she  was  cry- 
ing a  little. 


T 


here  are  people  who  come  to 
Paris  and  never  visit  the  Louvre  or 
the  Eiffel  Tower.  We  were  like 
that.  The  entire  time  we  stayed  in 
Paris,  we  went  around  these  two 
monuments,  we  looked  at  them 
from  a  distance,  we  directed  visitors 
to  them,  hut  we  never  went  there 
ourselves.  This  was  not  a  conscious 
decision.  It  was  just  that  .  .  .  these 
two  landmarks  were  so  much  there. 
We  had  heard  so  much,  read  so 
much  ahout  them,  seen  them  in  so 
many  films,  that  we  felt  we  had  ex- 
perienced hoth  without  being  in 
them.  Mayhe  this  is  the  process  of 
understanding  a  love  that  is  not 
yours. 

When  we  left  Paris,  a  little  while 
later,  hoth  Fran^oise  aiul  Eihrahim, 
arriving  separately,  came  to  see  us 
off.  We  were  taking  the  hoat  train 
to  London  from  the  Gare  du  Nord. 
They  sat  with  us  for  (.me  last  coffee 
at  the  station  cafe.  People  waited 
with  their  hags  at  the  tables  around 
us,  listening  to  the  messages  echo- 
ing through  the  station.  Some 
would  go  on  to  Belgium  and  Koln; 
some  had  taken  the  night  train 
from  Moscow  and  were  rousing 
theniseh'es  from  the  journey  with  a 


IS 
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strong  coffee,  waiting  for  thei 
tives  to  come  and  claim  then 
body  in  this  cafe  was  there  1 
sign;  we  were  all  in  transit 
morriing  newspapers  were  tiUi 
the  racks  in  front  of  the  tahci 
urgent  messages  from  all  ovq 
world. 

When  the  waiter  brought 
fees,   Eihrahim's   head   dro 
Fran^oise  understood  immed 
and  gave  the  waiter  a  fifty-fran( 
for  all  of  us. 

"When  do  you  come  to 
again?"  she  asked  us.  The  siti 
seemed  so  normal,  all  of  us  s 
around  a  table  talking  as  if  nc 
had  changed,  as  if  it  were  the  ^^ 
ous  summer.  And,  in  fact,  I 
him's  former  restaurant  was  nc 
minutes'  walk  from  where  we 
sitting;  we  could  all  so  easi 
there,  forget  everything,  ar 
down  to  a  meal  of  dosas  anc 
and  a  couple  of  beers. 

We  let  Fran^tiise's  question 
the  table  between  us;  we  coul< 
answer  it.  And  she  knew  tha 
immediately  after  asking  it 
leaned  back  in  her  chair.  Sh( 
made  her  effort.  Now  she  was 
tired. 

"1  have  a  little  present  for 
said  Eihrahim.  He  reached  int 
jacket  and  came  out  with  a  i 
package  badly  wrapped  in  a  red 
green  paper  that  had  "]oyenx  I 
written  all  over  it. 

The  little  present  was  a  heart 
is,  a  clear  plastic  model  of  tht 
man  heart,  showing,  in  different 
ors,  all  the  multiple  arteries,  v 
chambers,  and  valves.  Accomj: 
ing  it  was  a  little  booklet  titled  ' 
Illustrated  Heart,"  which  expla 
in  scientific  detail  the  parts  o1; 
heart  and  their  functions.  A, 
held  the  heart,  and  all  of  us  lo 
closely  at  it,  it  seemed  almo^: 
throb  with  lite. 

"It  is  such  a  complicated  tl 
the  heart,"  explained  Eihrahim. 

"No,  it  is  not,"  said  France 
"To  me  it  is  very  simple."  She 
not  looking  at  anybody,  but 
palms  were  open  on  her  lap 
they  were  a  book  and  she  was  tr 
hard  to  read  what  was  writter 
them.  Or  maybe  she  was  just  tr 
very  hard  not  to  show  us  her  eye 


ire  was  a  vast  silence,  shadows 
en  the  seconds.  Everything — 
estions,  answers,  and  possibiU- 
was  suspended.  Then  Eibrahim 
d  forward  and  gently  covered 
oise's  palms  with  his. 
r  train  was  called  and  we  stood 
leave. 

^vas  cloudy,  threatening  to  rain, 
ninutes  out  of  the  station  the 
slowed,  then  stopped  altogeth- 
the  desolation.  All  around  us 
housing  projects.  Brown  faces 
d  out  at  us  from  some  of  the 
ows.  The  faces  stared  at  us 
Dut  moving,  looking  at  the 

't  d  train, 
en,  summoning  up  some  last  re- 
of  will  from  the  depths  of  its 
,  the  train  lurched  forward,  and 
ire  once  again  on  our  way.        ■ 
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SCELLANY 


THE  IXHl  AIAXITY 
OF  THE  AMMAL  PEOPLH 


Do  creatures  have  the  same  rights  that  we  do? 
B}'  Joy  Williams 


s. 


't.  Francis  once  convert- 
ed a  wolf  to  reason.  The  wolf 
of  Guhhio  promised  to  stop 
terrorizing  an  Italian  town; 
he  made  pledges  and  assur- 
ances and  pacts,  and  he  kept 
his  part  of  the  bargains.  But 
St.  Francis  only  performed 
this  miracle  once,  and  as  mir- 
acles go,  it  didn't  seem  to 
capture  the  public's  fancy. 
Humans  don't  want  to  enter 
into  a  pact  with  animals. 
They  don't  want  animals  to 
reason.  It  would  be  an  un- 
nerving experience.  It  would 
bring  about  all  manner  of 
awkwardness  and  guilt.  It 
would  make  our  treatment  ot 
them  seem,  well,  unreason- 
able. The  fact  that  animals 
are  voiceless  is  a  relief  to  us, 
it  frees  us  from  feeling  much 
empathy  or  sorrow.  If  animals 
did  have  voices,  if  they  could 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  an- 
gels— at  the  very  least  with 
the  tongues  of  angels — it  is  unlikely 
that  they  could  save  themselves  from 
mankind.  Their  mysterious  otherness 
has  not  saved  them,  nor  have  their 
beautiful  songs  and  coats  and  skins 
and  shells,  nor  have  their  strengths, 

joy  Williams  is  a  short-story  writer,  essayist, 
and  novelist.  Her  story  "Honored  Guest"  ap- 
peared in  the  June  1994  issue  of  Harper's 
Magazine. 


their  skills,  their  swiftness,  the  beau- 
ty ot  their  flights.  We  discover  the 
remarkable  intelligence  o(  the 
whale,  the  wolf,  the  elephant — it 
does  not  save  them,  nor  does  our 
awareness  of  the  complexity  of  their 
lives.  It  matters  not,  it  seems, 
whether  they  nurse  their  young  or 
brood  patiently  on  eggs.  If  they  eat 
meat,  we  decry  their  viciousness;  if 


they  eat  grasses  and  seed 
dismiss  them  as  weak. 
know  that  they  care  for 
young  and  teach  them, 
they  play  and  grieve, 
they  have  memories  a 
sense  of  the  future  for  w 
they  sometimes  plan, 
know  about  their  habits,  i 
migrations,  that  they  ha 
sense  of  home,  of  find 
seeking,  returning  to  he 
We  know  that  when  t 
face  death,  they  fear  it. 
know  all  these  things  ar 
has  not  saved  them  from  i 
Anything  that  is  anii 
that  is  not  us,  can  be  sla 
tered  as  a  pest  or  sucked  di 
a  memento  or  reduced  to  a 
phy  or  eaten,  eaten,  eaten, 
reasons  of  need  or  preferenci 
availability.  Or  it's  culture,! 
a  way  to  feed  the  poor,  it's  i 
ferent,  it's  plentiful,  it's 
plentiful,  which  makes  it  it 
intriguing,  it  arouses  the  pal: 
it  amuses  the  palate,  it  makes  your  C! 
bigger,  it's  healthy,  it's  somebody's 
of  life,  it's  somebody's  livelihood 
somebody's  business. 

Agriculture  has  become  agribi 
ness,  after  all.  So  the  creatures  t. 
have  been  under  our  "stewardship" 
longest,  that  have  been  codified 
habit  for  our  use,  that  have  always 
fered  a  special  place  in  our  regard— 
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imals — have  never  been  as  cru- 
It  or  confined  or  slaughtered  in 
ambers  in  all  of  history.  Aldo 
d,  in  his  naturalist  classic  A 
'■ountry  Almanac,  argues  that 
limals  and  domesticated  ani- 
ave  different  moral  statuses — 
ic  animals  are  not  free  and 
re  are  unworthy  of  our  regard. 
ic  moral  textbooks  instruct  that 
^  e  no  duties  of  justice  or  chari- 
rd  animals;  our  only  duties  con- 
2;  them  are  the  proper  use  we 
if  them.  But  large-scale  corpo- 
ribusinesses,  enjoying  fat  feder- 
ireaks,  don't  need  to  have  their 
ts  defended  by  effete  ethical  ra- 
zations.  Factory  farmers  are  all 
ans.  Animals  are  no  more  than 
les — milk  machines,  piglet  ma- 
,  egg  machines — production 
inverting  themselves  into  prof- 
ey  are  explicitly  excluded  from 
ijotection  offered  by  the  federal 
i\  Welfare  Act,  an  act  that  is 
y  and  lightly  enforced,  if  at  all, 
Department  of  Agriculture: 
lal  agricultural  operation"  pre- 
"humane"  treatment,  and  anti- 
laws  do  not  apply  to  that  which 
d  for  food. 
I  factory  farm  today  is  a  crowded, 
ig  bedlam,  filled  with  suffering 
Is  that  are  quite  literally  insane, 
i  with  pesticides  and  fattened 
let  of  growth  stimulants,  antibi- 
ind  drugs.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
nd  laying  hens  are  confined  with- 
ngle  building.  (The  high  mor- 
rate  caused  by  overcrowding  is 
mically  acceptable;  nothing  is 
worthless  than  an  individual 
■n.)  Pigs  are  raised  in  bare  con- 
:ages  in  windowless  metal  build- 
r  tightly  restrained  in  foul  pens 
estation  boxes.  Cows  are  kept 
ant  to  produce  an  abnormal 
It  of  milk,  which  is  further  arti- 
/  increased  with  hormone  injec- 
The  by-products  of  the  dairy  in- 
,  calves,  are  chained  in  crates 
y-two  inches  wide  and  no  longer 
heir  bodies,  and  raised  on  a  diet 
ig-laced  liquid  feed  for  a  few 
"IS  until  they're  slaughtered  for 
elicacy"  veal.  (Yet  some  peciple 
'ell,  apparently  they're  raised  m  the 
iss,  in  crates  or  somethinf;^,  but  the 
creamy,  sort  uf  refined,  a  very  nice 
.  .)  People  will  stop  eating  veal 


only  if  they  think  they  will  get  a  killer 
disease  if  they  don't.  In  England,  the 
beef  industry  had  a  setback  when  a  link 
was  found  between  bovine  spongiform 
encephalopathy,  a  fatal  disease  of  cat- 
tle, and  Creutzfeldt -Jakob  disease,  a  fa- 
tal neurological  virus  in  humans.  The 
cows  became  ill  because  they  were  fed 
the  rendered  remains  of  sick  sheep.  Of 
course,  in  this  country  we  are  assured 
that  our  cows  aren't  being  fed  sick 
sheep  and  that  no  BSE-infected  cattle 
have  been  found  here.  We  do  have 
many  "downer"  animals,  though,  about 
100,000  of  them  a  year,  that  collapse 
from  stress  or  something,  heaven 
knows,  and  end  up  dead  prior  to  the 
slaughtering  process.  They  are  rendered 
and  ground  up  and  become  pet  food 
and  animal  feed.  Cattle  do  eat  cattle 
here.  They  are  fed  the  ground  offal  of 
those  that  have  succumbed  to  un- 
known causes,  and  this  has  been  the 
practice  for  many  years.  If  BSE  were 
ever  confirmed  in  this  country,  which 
is  not  at  all  unlikely,  people  would  stop 
eating  meat  for  a  while  for  the  same 
reasons  the  English  did.  Not  because 
they'd  had  a  sudden  telepathic  vision 
of  the  horrors  of  the  abattoir,  or  be- 
cause they'd  all  been  subjected  to  a 
reading  of  James  Agee's  remarkable  fa- 
ble about  a  Christlike  steer,  "A  Moth- 
er's Tale,"  but  because  they  thought 
that  eating  steak  would  make  their 
brains  go  funny.  Once  assured  by  the 
goveniment  that  there  was  no  need  tor 
alarm,  they  would  be  back  in  the  spot- 
less supermarkets,  making  their  selec- 
tions among  the  sliced,  cubed,  and 
shrink-wrapped  remains,  which  have 
borne  no  resemblance  to  living  things 
in  our  minds  for  some  time  now.  They 
are  merely  some  things,  in  a  different 
department  from  the  toilet-howl 
cleanser.  The  supermarket  has  never 

been  a  place  where  one 

thinks — Animal. 
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ow  genetic  manipulation  is  be- 
coming a  commonplace  as  well.  One  of 
the  problems  in  poultry  production  is 
that  bacteria-laden  feces  fly  all  over 
the  carcasses  in  the  slaughtering 
process.  It's  just  always  been  a  prob- 
lem. Awaiting  government  approval  is 
a  proposed  product  called  Rectite,  a 
sort  of  superglue  that  seals  the  rectal 
cavities  of  poultry  so  all  that  salmo- 
nella contamination  can  be  avoided. 


But  Rectite  already  sounds  a  little  old- 
fashioned.  Genetic  engineers  might 
want  to  create  a  turkey,  say,  that  had  no 
vent  at  all,  possibly  no  teet,  and  even 
a  smaller  head  to  save  space.  This 
would  likely  be  hailed  as  quite  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  traditionally  con- 
structed bird.  Researchers  probably 
dream  about  this  nightly  (when  they're 
not  dreaming  about  genetically  iden- 
tical sheep).  Researchers  are,  in  fact, 
creating  entire  new  orders  of  crea- 
tures— specifically  designed,  transgenic, 
xenograph-ready.  Around  the  world  in 
labs  with  names  such  as  Genpharm  In- 
ternational Inc.,  Genzyme  Corpora- 
tion, and  Pharmaceutical  Proteins, 
biotechnocrats  are  inserting  human 
genes  in  livestock  to  form  animals  that 
can  produce  human  proteins  and  hor- 
mones: drugstores  on  the  hoof.  Pigs, 
long  attractive  to  the  farmer,  not  be- 
cause of  any  Babe-  or  Miss  Piggy-like 
charm  but  because  they  have  short 
pregnancies  and  big  litters,  have  be- 
come a  favorite  of  researchers  who  are 
altering  them  to  make  the  perfect  or- 
gan donors.  Doctors,  awaiting  the  even- 
tual blessing  of  the  FDA,  are  eagerly  an- 
ticipating placing  genetically  altered 
pig  livers  in  just  about  everybody.  (The 
drunks  will  probably  get  them  to  start.) 
Humans  are  requiring  and  demanding 
fresh  new  organs  all  the  time  (em- 
ploying animals  in  this  way  seems  so 
much  more  sophisticated  than  merely 
eating  them),  and  the  ethics  of  raising 
or  breeding  animals  for  body  parts  to  re- 
place our  own  failing  ones  seem  to  give 
people  pause  only  when  combined  with 
warnings  of  dangers  to  human  health. 
A  person  might  not  want  that  little 
monkey's  heart,  not  because  he  want- 
ed the  monkey  to  keep  it  but  because 
he'd  worry  that  he  might  contract  the 
Ebola  virus  and  that  his  skin  would  get 
pulpy,  he'd  vomit  black  blood,  and  his 
eyeballs  would  burst. 

We  distance  ourselves  more  and 
more  from  animals  as  we  use  them  in 
increasingly  bizarre  ways.  Animals  are 
being  subsumed  in  a  weird  unnatural- 
ness.  Indeed,  technology,  which  is  for- 
ever pressing  to  remove  animals  from 
nature,  to  muddy  and  mtirph  the  re- 
maining integrity  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, has  rendered  the  word  "natural" 
obsolete.  A  side  benefit  of  the  new  and 
developing  technologies  is  that  soon 
we  won't  have  to  feel  guilty  about  the 
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siittcriny  and  denigration  ot  rhc  ani- 
mals because  we  will  have  mcicle  ihem 
u(i.  (That's  ncit  an  animal,  it's  a  donor 
.  .  .)  Any  sentience  they  possess  will 
ha\e  been  invented  by  man  or  elimi- 
nated altogether.  An  animal  will  have 
no  more  real  "lite"  than  a  li)j;htbulb. 

In  the  laboratory,  animals  have  al- 
ready been  reclassified.  They  are  tools, 
they're  part  ot  the  scieiitific  apparatus, 
they  undergo  transtormatitins,  they  are 
metamorphosed  into  data.  Rats  and 
mice  are  already  excluded  trom  the 
\'ery  definition  ot  "animal"  by  the  De- 
partment ot  A^'riculture.  Tlie  oftsprin^ 
oi  these  un-animals  are  then  geneti- 
cally reinvented.  There  are  countless 
variations  oi  mutant  "km)ck-out"  mice, 
creatures  whose  genetic  code  has  been 
grotesquely  altered,  who  lack  particu- 
lar genes  crucial  to  learning  or  to  in- 
stinctual behavior  and  self-destruct  in 
novel  ways,  or  who  develop  terrible 
diseases  or  deformities.  As  for  the  cats 
and  dogs  and  rabbits  and  primates  oth- 
er than  man  in  the  laborauiry,  although 
not  deemed  un-animals,  they  are  trans- 
formed semantically  into  "research  an- 
imals." These  animals,  like  "food"  an- 
imals, quality  tor  very  little  protection 
under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  At 
present  this  act  does  not  prohibit  any 
experiment  or  procedure  that  might 
be  performed  on  animals  in  labs,  and 
makes  clear  that  the  government  can- 
ncit  interfere  with  the  conduct  or  design 
of  any  experiment.  Blinding  has  long 
been  a  popular  procedure  in  the  lab,  as 
are  any  and  all  "deprivology"  studies.  Of 
endless  interest  is  the  study  ot  an  ani- 
mal's reaction  to  unreliexed,  in- 
escapable pain.  The  procediires,  ot 
ci)urse,  are  never  cruelty  but  science — 
they  may  result  in  data  that  might  be 
of  some  use  to  us  sometime.  So  dogs  are 
decerebrated  or  mutilated  or  poisoned 
or  burned  to  prtwide  grist  tor  a  learned 
thesis;  other  dogs  are  tormented  into 
states  tit  trauma,  intti  states  ot  "learned 
helplessness,"  into  "psychological 
death,"  to  see  it  their  observed  decline 
can  give  any  insights  into  human  de- 
pression. Some  experiments  merely  sat- 
isfy scientific  "curiosity."  {Wmv,  this 
stuff  toiik  thdt  /'!(/'/>>''>  skin  hq/u  dmvn  to 
the  hone.  I  wonder  ij  it  unll  take  the  rust 
off  the  knvri  jurriiture  with  no  mess . )  Oth- 
er e\perilnent^  ser\'e  to  confirm  prior 
conclusions — to  x'erity  pre\'iously 
known  LP  (lethal  lIosc)  lex'els,  \ov  ex- 
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ample.  LD  tests,  used  by  industry  to 
determine  the  toxicity  oi  floor  waxes 
ani.1  (.letergents,  end  when  half  the  an- 
imals in  a  test  group  die.  Animals  nev- 
er leave  laboratories.  They  keep  un- 
dergoiiig  more  and  more  corrosive  tests 
until  they  expire,  or  until  their  bcidies, 
unable  to  provide  even  the  most  ut- 
terly senseless  data,  are  "hu- 
manely destroyed." 


H 


'ut  dogs  and  cats  and  rabbits  are 
as  nothing  to  the  researcher  when 
compared  with  what  can  be  extrapo- 
lated from  the  most  desirable  lab  ani- 
mal ot  them  all — the  chimpanzee. 
The  chimpanzee,  humankind's  closest 
relative,  has  been  infected  and 
maimed  and  killed  tor  over  fifty  years 
ntiw,  tor  us,  for  the  possible  advan- 
tage to  us,  because  they're  so  much 
like  us;  they  possess  98  percent  oi  the 
same  DNA,  the  same  genetic  materi- 
al, as  humans.  That  missing  2  percent 
allows  them  to  be  vivisected  on  our 
behalf.  It  it  weren't  for  that  lucky-for- 
us  2,  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  be  used 
as  experimental  surrogates  because 
they'd  be  just  like  us,  and  medical  ad- 
vancement would  come  to  a  stand- 
still. Or  at  best  it  would,  in  the  words 
of  a  doctor  writing  in  The  New  Physi- 
cian, slow  to  a  "snail's  pace." 

So  in  our  country's  finest  universi- 
ties (as  well  as  in  some  of  our  just  so- 
so  ones),  researchers,  not  to  be  likened 
to  snails,  are  still  making  chimpanzees 
"hot"  with  deadly  diseases  and  screw- 
ing bolts  into  their  heads.  They're  still 
removing  infants  trom  their  mothers 
and  "containerizing"  them  in  solitary 
•SO  that  their  psychological  and  emo- 
tional suffering  and  decline  can  be  ob- 
served. They're  still  performing 
cataract  surgery  on  healthy  chimps, 
then  giving  them  ditterent  rehabili- 
tative treatments,  then  killing  them 
and  dissecting  their  brains  to  see 
which  treatment  produced  the  best 
result  within  the  visual  cortex.  And 
they're  still  trying  to  give  chimps 
AIDS.  Scientists  have  been  frustrated 
because  chimps  just  won't  get  this  dis- 
ease, timugh  their  own  simian  im- 
niiine  systems  can  be  destroyed  in  the 
lab.  Over  100  chimps  have  been  dosed 
with  the  human  AIDS  virus,  but  ntine 
have  (.leveloped  human  AIDS.  In 
1995,  researchers  trom  the  Yerkes  Re- 
gional Primate  Research  Center  at 
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Einor>'  University  in  Atlanta  w 
to  announce  that  inie  chimp  ^ii 
ed  with  the  virus  ten  years  earl 
ct>me  down  with  AIDS,  or, 
had  come  diiwn  with  the  oppc 
tic  diseases  associated  with 
Managing  to  give  one  chii 
symptoms  of  AIDS  was  certai 
science's  finest  hour. 

In  any  case,  what  is  a 
search"  tor.'  Artificially  indue  ,[(_ 
eases  in  animals  practically  nev 
in  a  cure  that  can  be  applicabk 
mans.  Even  scientists  have  b( 
recognize  the  ambiguity  of  the 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  commo 
after  the  annt)uncement  of  a 
covery  wrung  from  animal  re 
tor  the  researchers  to  caution  p 
against  using  the  findings  to  dr? 
elusions  about  human  disc  l^e 
havior.  Still,  researchers  work  . 
public  relations.  Parents'  terrorj 
mysterious  sudden  infant  deal, 
drome  were  manipulated  shan 
with  the  cure  dependent  upon 
research  mantra — until    the  p. 
tous  recent  drop  in  infant  deat 
attributed  to  the  simple  act  of  [ 
babies  tti  bed  on  their  backs  i 
of  their  stomachs.  (Prevention  i 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,  but  i, 
something  the  drug  companies 
terested  in.)  Misleading  monk 
periments  delayed  an  effectivt 
vaccine  for  decades.  (As  for  i 
into  the  cancer  problem,  46  per 
substances  deemed  carcinogCj 
mice  are  found  not  to  be  care  in 
in  rats.)  Successes  in  human  1 
transplants,  blood  transfusion 
heart-bypass  surgery  all  resulte; 
when  doctors  ignored  the  balei 
suits  of  experiments  on  dogs  an! 
human  material.  Animal  tests,  i 
do  not  predict  side  eftects  in  hum 
to  52  percent  oi  the  time.  Guini. 
die  when  injected  with  penii| 
Tlialidomide  was  found  safe  for  rci 
so  was  Opren,  an  arthritis  dru 
caused  fatal  liver  toxicity  in  a  m 
ot  human  patients  before  it  was 
oft  the  market.  Animals  are  sac 
in  laboratories  to  show  the  sat 
pi\)ducts  too;  they  are  not  all  em| 
to  test  the  dangerous  side  effectt 
tobacco  industry  was  able  to  d 
link  between  cigarette  smokin 
lung  cancer  tor  decades  because 
thousands  ot  dogs,  monkeys,  ra 


:. 


:s,  fitted  with  masks  and  placed 
oking  chambers,"  or  immobi- 
"1  stereotaxic  chairs  with  tubes 
ig  smoke  down  their  windpipes, 

could  not  be  encouraged  to 

develop  carcinomas. 

e  horror!  The  horror!  if  1  may  be 
i  as  to  quote  Conrad, 
most  people  believe  they  like 
Is,  are  kind  to  them,  and,  by  ac- 
g  any  new  "uses"  that  can  be 
for  them,  have  sensible  attitudes 
ing  them,  hlormal  people  are 
f  animals  and  disapprove  of  wan- 
uelty,  but  keep  their  priorities 
;r.  That  is,  they  seem  to  want  to 
der  to  animals  even  as  they  con- 
o  use  them  and  eat  them  and  ex- 
lem  to  relocate  themselves  when 
le  to  build  a  vacation  home.  But 
ertainly  don't  want  to  run  the 
being  denigrated  as  animal  people 
«ding  animals  too  highly  or  car- 
0  much. 

en  a  dog  was  found  bound  and 
d  with  electrical  cord  and  set  on 
Miami  in  April  1996,  people 
outed  money  to  a  reward  fund  for 
)prehension  of  his  killer.  A  few 
e  contributing  a  little  money 
have  been  normal,  but  hun- 
of  people  contributed  a  consid- 
amount  of  money,  which  made 
peculiar,  which  made  them  an- 
?eople.  The  Miami  Herald  was 
d:  "[The  collected  money]  ex- 
the  $11, 000  offered  by  law  en- 
nent  agencies  for  the  capture  of 
al  killer  who  beats  and  burns 
less  women  in  Miami." 
len  a  seventeen-year-old  with 
r  wanted  to  go  to  Alaska  and  kill 
iak  bear,  and  was  sent  to  do  just 
hanks  to  the  generosity  of  the 
-A-Wish  Foundation,  it  set  off 
the  papers  referred  to  as  an  "an- 
ights furor."  The  extent  of  that 
:aused  others  to  be  more  "objec- 
ibout  the  situation,  saying  things 
-ley,  it'll  make  the  poor  kid  happy, 
s  something  he  can  do  with  his  dad. 
ren  boys  on  a  high  schot)l  team  in 
battered  a  cat  with  their  baseball 
put  it  in  a  bag,  and  ran  over  it 
:heir  pickup  truck,  killing  it,  be- 
it  had  taken  to  hanging  around 
oiling  the  pitcher's  mound,  the 
il  people  were  outraged  and  de- 
ed that  the  players  be  kicked  off 


the  team.  Such  intense  disapproval 
"bewildered"  the  youths  and  caused  a 
backlash.  We  all  did  things  to  cats  when 
we  were  young.  This  is  just  ridiculous. 
Some  people  think  a  cat  is  more  important 
than  a  boy.  Although  such  arguments 
are  not  up  to  the  debating  dazzle,  say, 
of  Dostoevsky's  Grand  Inquisitor,  a 
humanist  argument  in  any  form  de- 
fends normal  thinking  against  the  mis- 
anthropic nuts — the  animal  people  or, 
worst  of  all,  the  animal-rights  people — 
who  seek  to  question  it. 

"A  rat  is  a  pig  is  a  dog  is  a  boy,"  the 
statement  made  by  People  for  the  Eth- 


ical Treatment  ot  Animals  (PETA) 
some  years  ago,  has  been  used  with 
considerable  success  to  discredit  the 
animal-rights  movement  (though  a  rat 
does  seem  to  be  a  boy  when  it  suits 
science's  purposes).  PETA's  actual  re- 
mark was,  "When  it  comes  to  having 
a  nervous  system  and  the  ability  to  feel 
pain,  hunger,  and  thirst,  a  rat  is  a  pig 
is  a  dog  is  a  boy."  Even  addressing  the 
statement  as  intended  has  resulted  in 
a  not  so  edifying  debate  about  suffer- 
ing. Do  animals  suffer  or  don't  they? 
And  if  they  do  (they  certainly  seem 
to),  does  that  ability,  rather  than  the 
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ability  to  speak  or  reast)n,  j^ive  rhcin 
the  rights  oi  hte,  liberty,  and  treedoni 
from  torture?  "Rifj;hts"  has  hect>me 
practically  the  only  ethical  langiiaj^e  we 
speak  in  this  country,  and  to  the  ani- 
mahrights  activist,  it  means  eqiuil  con- 
sideration of  interests.  Rut  to  normal 
people,  rights  for  animals  is  ridicuk)us, 
and  much  merriment  is  had  by  placing 
the  concept  in  the  most  ludicrous  light 
possible.  What  kind  of  rights  exactly? 
The  right  to  vote?  The  right  to  a  good 
education?  The  right  ot  a  doggy  not 
to  be  nutted  at  the  vet's?  Not  only  are 
the  animal-rights  people  considered 
annoying  because  ot  their  boycotts  and 
protests  and  extremely  politically  in- 
correct use  of  Holocaust  and  slavery 
references  regarding  the  status  of  ani- 
mals; they're  considered  antihuman, 
even  monstrous,  in  their  misguided- 
ness.  (Hitler  was  a  vegetarian,  you 
know,  and  he  adored  his  German  shep- 
herds.) An  animal-rights  activist  is 
perceived  to  be  the  kind  of  person  who 
would  sneak  into  a  school  cafeteria 
and  whisper  to  the  innocent,  impres- 
sionable children  there.  You  know  that 
sayidwich  Mommy  packed  for  you?  Well, 
I  know  you  love  your  mommy  very  much, 
hut  you  know  that  substance  in  your  sand- 
wich once  had  a  mommy  and  a  life  too, 
and  it  wanted  to  live  that  life  just  cls  much 
as  you  want  to  live  yours . 

The    animal-rights   people    are 
widely  thought  to  be — well, 

T^  crazy. 
here  are  thousands  of  animal-ad- 
vocacy organizations  in  the  United 
States,  with  millions  of  members.  Fer- 
al cats,  wild  horses,  greyhounds,  fowls, 
bats,  as  well  as  the  more  dramatic  go- 
rillas, pandas,  and  dolphins,  all  have 
their  devested  protectors,  and  various 
methods  are  used  ti>  win  public  sym- 
pathy tor  them.  But  many  advocates 
are  working  tor  the  humane  treatment 
of  animals  and  would  prefer  not  to  ar- 
gue the  rights  issue  at  all.  To  argue 
that  an  animal  has  the  right  not  to 
have  its  arms  cut  oft  in  ari  experiment 
is  far  different  than  arguing  that  a  pig 
should  be  treated  more  kindly  before 
being  converted  into  a  Heavenly  Ham. 
It  is  one  thing  to  show  up  as  a  carrot 
at  the  country  fair,  toting  a  placard 
that  reads  "Eat  Your  Veggies,  Not  Your 
Friends,"  and  quite  another  to  find  a 
convincing  language  with  an  ir- 
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refutable  philosiiphical  base  for  the 
concept  of  animal  dignity.  It's  easier  to 
have  a  yard  sale  to  benefit  your  local 
wikllife  rehabilitation  center  than  to 
wade  intt)  real  rights  talk  and  tempt 
flake  status.  An  animal-welfare  adyt)- 
cate  can  feel  quietly  victorious  con- 
vincing someone  to  adopt  a  pet  from 
the  pound  rather  than  buy  one  from  a 
pet  store,  but  a  rights  person  is  always 
plunging  into  the  eschatoK)gical  dark. 
("You  actually  believe  that  animals 
have  souls.'"  "Yes,  I  do.  1  do  believe 
that.  Their  natures  are  their  souls.") 

Welfare  groups  have  been  laboring 
on  behalf  of  the  animals  tor  some 
time — the  American  Society  for  the 
Preventitin  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and 
the  American  Anti-Vivisection  Soci- 
ety are  both  over  a  hundred  years  old — 
but  the  rights  movement  took  off  on- 
ly in  1973,  when  The  New  York  Review 
of  Books  published  an  unsolicited  re- 
view ot  a  book  about  animals,  men, 
and  morals.  The  reviewer  was  the  Aus- 
tralian philosopher  Peter  Singer,  who 
quickly  expanded  his  article  into  the 
rights  bible,  Anintal  Liberation.  PETA, 
founded  by  Ingrid  Newkirk  and  Alex 
Pacheco  in  1 980,  is  the  group  that  per- 
haps best  personifies  the  rights  move- 
ment, because  it  broke  tactical  ground 
in  1981  with  a  daring  legal  action  that 
attempted  to  prosecute  a  researcher 
for  animal  cruelty.  Pacheco  volun- 
teered as  an  assistant  to  a  Dr.  Edward 
Taub  at  the  Institute  of  Behavioral 
Research  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland, 
with  the  intention  ot  secretly  docu- 
menting conditions  in  an  "ordinary" 
lab.  Taub  had  been  surgically  crippling 
primates  to  monitor  the  rehabilitation 
ot  impaired  limbs  for  many  years,  ap- 
parently suspending  his  efforts  only 
long  enough  lo  write  proposals  tor  fed- 
eral grants  that  would,  and  did,  allow 
him  to  continue  his  labors.  Pacheco 
and  PETA  got  a  precedent-setting 
search  warrant  from  a  circuit  judge, 
and  police  raided  the  filthy  lab  and 
confiscated  seventeen  monkeys,  as  well 
as  Taub's  tiles  and  a  monkey's  severed 
hand  that  the  less  than  charismatic 
researcher  kept  on  his  desk  as  a  pa- 
perweight. Although  the  rights  ot  the 
mutilated  primates  could  not  be  ar- 
gued, as  those  rights  had  never  been  es- 
tablished, Taub  was  found  guilty  by  a 
jury  ot  cruelty  to  animals.  The  con- 
viction was  overturned  on  appeal  when 
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the  court  ruled  that  state  statut  ' 
not  apply  to  research  conducted 
a  federal  program.  Taub,  suppor 
the  animal-experimentation  inc 
seemed  to  have  unlimited  fun 
defense  at  his  disposal.  Still,  F 
persistence  and  style  brought  pi 
ty  and  respect  for  animal  advoc  "' 

Today,  pharmaceutical  comp 
agribusinesses,  the  National  As 
tion  tor  Biomedical  Research,  ai  f 
American  Medical  Association 
which  have  only  our  best  inter* 
heart)  revile  as  extremists  such  j  ^-^ 
as  PETA,  Last  Chance  for  An 
Friends  of  Animals,  and  the  A 
Liberation  Front.  These  rights  [ 
can  argue  rights  with  all  solemni 
prefer  vivid  direct  action.  After 
ter-writing  campaign  and  a  touri;  » 
cott  led  by  the  Fund  for  Animals 
no  impression  on  the  governor  of 
ka,  the  group  was  assisted  by  Erie 
Animals,  which  aired,  on  nations  ^ 
vision,  an  undercover  video  of  A 
officials  tirelessly  exterminating  w 
The  ALE  breaks  into  labs,  dai 
equipment,  and  frees  animals, 
great  notoriety  and  accusations 
rorism,  but  its  raids  often  provi 
refutable  proof  of  researchers 
barism.  The  ALE  stole  films  fro 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  he 
jury  lab  that  showed  baboons  ir 
getting  their  heads  smashed  wh 
searchers  chortled.  The  Nation 
stitutes  of  Health  had  called  the 
sylvania  lab  "one  of  the  best  i 
world,"  but  the  federal  govemme 
off  funding  after  the  improper 
quired  film  was  made  public.  ( 
does  the  Animal  Rights  Direct  A 
Coalitioii  do  to  relax?  They  drive 
McDonald's  in  a  pickup  truck 
dead  cow  in  the  back  and  a  sign 
ing,  "Here's  Your  Lunch.") 

Moderates  in  the  movement 
ones  who  have  struggled  quietly  I 
form — are  tolerated  by  society  a, 
as  they  can  be  considered  harmlt 
gooders.  Activists,  of  course,  pu 
toleration  at  risk.  But  even  moc 
groups  are  taking  responsibility 
more  meaningful  ethic  regardin  i 
animals.  The  Humane  Society  (fic 
United  States,  founded  in  195 
five  million  members  and  is  consi  M 
a  reasonable  group  working  in  a  )ii 
nerly  way  within  the  system,  lob  'I 
governments  and  promoting  ball 
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n  behalf  of  the  animals.  Still, 
the  HSUS  studiously  avoids 
Its  language,  its  position  that 
should  not  be  treated  more 
han  humans  is  a  view  quite 
i>nary  in  its  implications.  It  is, 
1  rights  position,  an  animal- 
tremist  position, 
controversies  and  organiza- 
jliticking,  the  animal  people 
pp  thinking  about  animals, 
y  never  stop  thinking  about 
they  can  make  the  rest  of  us 
out  animals,  for  we've  grown 
comfortable  with  animals' 
from  our  lives.  (If  we  don't 
lem,  we  absorb  them.)  The 
people  are  vegetarians, 
oetter  be  if  they  don't  want 
cused  of  being  hypocritical, 
rse,  by  not  being  hypocriti- 
y  can  be  accused  of  being 
teous.)  But  people  don't  ad- 
m  overmuch  for  living  light- 
e  planet,  and  their  "Meat  Is 
chirping  seems  to  be  an  irri- 
it  up  there  with  a  leaf  blower 
ski.  Their  wishful  hope  that 
r  example  animals  will  be 
nd  the  slaughterhouses  will 
It  is  dismissed  as  absurd,  be- 
1  an  average  day  in  America, 
cattle,  7,000  calves,  360,000 
id  24  million  chickens  are 
nd  you  can't  just  shut  down 
like  that  overnight.  Besides, 
iment  goes,  a  vegetarian,  un- 
is  a  zealot,  practically  a  Jain, 
ble  in  the  death  of  animals 
moment  he  wakes  up  in  the 
g.  Modern  slaughterhouses 
jse  for  everything  but  the 
the  cluck,  and  the  moo,  as 
pokesmen  like  to  say.  As  well 
l  turned  into  the  more  obvi- 
is,  shoes,  wallets,  and  "tough 
ckets  and  skirts,  animals  are 
grified  into  antiaging  creams 
e  and  paint  and  antifreeze, 
•benign  gelatin,  formerly 
as  hooves — constitutes  Jell- 
)urse,  and  is  also  in  ice  cream 
;  increasing  number  of  "fat 
oducts  we  consume.  Animals 
led  into  all  manner  of  drugs, 
nhancers,  and  mood  stahiliz- 
marin,  an  estrogen  drug  for 
lusal  women,  comes  from  the 
f  pregnant  mares.  This  is  a 
new  industry  that  results  in 
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the  hirths  ot  approximately  75,000 
unwanted  toals  each  year.  Off  to  the 
slaughterhouse  the  little  ones  go,  to 
he  turned  into  .  .  .  st)mething  else. 
Animals  are  everywhere  in  our  lives; 
we  just  can't  look  into  their  eyes. 
We'd  prefer  not  to  think  ahout  their 
eyes  at  all,  actually. 

Vegetarians  do  their  hest,  hut  they 
seem  to  lack  influence.  A  recent  arti- 
cle in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
marveled  o\'er  a  meeting  hetween  en- 
vironmentalists and  ranchers  that  took 
place  at  a  steakhouse  in  Orofim),  Ida- 
ho, a  restaurant  descrihed  as  "a  shrine 
to  red  meat  and  raw  timher."  As  the 
two  groups  "sparred  and  joked  over 
steak,"  they  realized  they  had  a  great 
deal  in  common.  They  hoth  wanted 
wolves,  grizzlies,  and  open  spaces.  Tliey 
forged  a  new  and  potentially  powerful 
hond  as  they  literally  chewed  the  fat. 
A  vegetariaii  could  never  come  to  such 
an  understanding  with  the  Big  Dogs. 
Never!  (Particularly  it  he  tried  to  break 
the  ice  with  George  Bernard  Shaw's 
witticism  that  "meat  eating  is  canni- 
balism with  the  heroic  dish  omitted." 
The  ranchers  and  environmentalists 
together  would  throw  him  out  on  his 
ass  into  the  parking  lot.) 

The  animal  people  have  never  been 
embraced  by  the  increasingly  corporate 
environmental  community.  Main- 
stream enviro  groups,  with  their  com- 
promises and  retreats,  have  lost  the 
moral  background  on  the  American 
scene  in  less  than  thirty  years.  They've 
become  ecowimps.  Even  the  far  from 
ecowimpy  Earth  First!  has  never  en- 
tangled itself  in  the  briar  patch  that  is 
animal  rights.  To  this  group,  farm  an- 
imals are  the  problem.  Shoot  Cows  Not 
Bears,  Earth  First!  exhorts  in  its  Dada 
way.  As  tor  the  environmental  philoso- 
phers, the  Deep  EcoKigists,  they  have 
never  fully  acknowledged  the  reality  ot 
the  animals,  preferring  to  deal  in  the 
abstractions  of  biodiversity  and  species 
instead.  Although  they  call  for  a  less 
human-centered  ethic,  our  ugly  and 
troubled  relationship  with  the  non- 
human  animal  is  a  problem 
Othey  do  not  care  to  address, 
nly  the  animal  people  struggle  to 
ad(.lress  this  problem,  and  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  horrible  things  they  can 
worry  about  or  the  disappointments 
they  must  endure.  Public  awareness 
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and  revulsion  at  our  treatment  o\  ani- 
mals is  often  raised  only  to  fade  or  be 
circumvented.  Two  successes  for  the 
movement  involved  the  tur  and  cos- 
metics industries.  The  wearing  of  fur 
was  discredited  for  a  time  through  the 
tactic  of  howling  insult.  "Corp.se  C^oat!" 
activists  would  scream  at  any  oppor- 
tunity, or  they  would  solicitously  ask  of 
some  fur  wearer,  "How  did  you  get  the 
blood  off  that.'"  Then  they'd  go  out 
and  paint  "Shame"  and  "Death"  all 
over  furriers'  windows.  Most  cosmetics 
companies  eliminated  animal  testing 
after  the  word  got  out  to  the  kids 
{Mommy,  is  it  true  that  they  hlirukd  hun- 
dreds of  white  bunnies  to  make  this  pret- 
ty soap? )  and  consumers  were  organized 
to  boycott.  But  the  fur  industry  is  still 
around,  hoping  for  government  subsi- 
dies to  boost  export  sales  and  counting 
on  a  new  wave  of  designers — there's 
always  a  new  wave — who  believe  the 
trend  gurus'  predictions  of  a  "fur  re- 
naissance fueled  by  a  growing  interest 
in  luxury  investments"  and  are  churn- 
ing out  the  beaver  capes,  the  burgundy 
pony-skin  jackets,  and  the  acid-green 
sable  barn  jackets.  And  some  of  the 
big  names  in  the  beauty  industry — He- 
lene  Curtis,  Chesebrough  Pond's — 
continue  to  test  on  animals.  Overall, 
the  use  of  animals  in  research  could 
very  well  be  increasing — who  knows? 
Corporate  monoliths  such  as  Procter 
&.  Gamble  and  Bausch  &  Lomb  nev- 
er stopped  animal  testing;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  could  still  he  cutting 
the  vocal  cords  of  beagles  and  testing 
nerve  gas  on  them.  The  DOD  doesn't 
have  to  release  any  figures  at  all,  and  re- 
search facilities  in  general  enjoy  iiisti- 
tutionalized  secrecy  and  seldom  have  to 
provide  real  numbers  to  the  public. 

No,  there's  little  cause  for  real  hap- 
piness among  the  animal  people  and 
scant  opportuiiity  tor  self-congratula- 
tion. Commercial  whaling  has  never 
really  been  outlawed,  trade  in  exotic 
species  is  brisk,  trophy  hunting  is  back. 
Whenever  a  victory  is  claimed  tor  the 
animals,  it  doesn't  stay  a  victory  for 
long:  it's  either  not  definitive  or  it's  su- 
perseded by  something  worse.  Cases 
continue  to  be  won  only  to  be  lost  on 
appeal,  and  the  cases  that  remain  won 
involve  animal  cruelty  or  welfare,  nev- 
er the  rights  of  an  animal  to  an  ec^ual 
consideration  of  interests,  for  an  ani- 
mal has  no  standing  in  a  court  of  law. 
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Injuries  to  a  person's  "aesthet  "^ 
ests"  can  be  judicially  recog 
am  offended  by  seeing  spoti 
mounted  on  the  hoods  of  logging 
but  an  animal's  interest  in  c 
ing  to  exist  cannot 

Tlie  animal  people  need  the 
court  on  the  rights  issue,  anc 
such  as  the  Animal  Legal  I 
Fund  are  seeking  to  find,  try, 
the  perfect  case — the  case  t 
take  animals  out  of  the  realm 
erty  and  grant  them  legal  statu: 
own.  The  plaintiff  will  undo  ' 
be  a  chimp.  The  chimpanzee;  ^' 
to  be  trained  in  sign  langua 
their  further  ability  to  use  tl 
guage  to  express  their  fears  an( 
could  provide  the  scientific  1: 
the  argument  that  they  dese 
same  freedom  from  enslavemt 
humans  now  enjoy.  Peter  Sin^ 
est  philosophical  effort  is  th<  ^' 
Ape  Project,  a  rhetorical  dem 
the  extension  of  the  "commi 
equals"  to  include  all  the  gre 
human  beings  and  "our  disq 
doubles" — chimpanzees,  goril 
orangutans.  The  rights  of  life  a 
dom  from  torture  and  imprisc 
would  be  granted  to  these  anim 
then,  possibly,  would  trickle 
those  that  are  less  ( 
'>i  quieting  doubles. 


i 
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sometimes  a  number  of  t 
mal  people  gather  together 
did  last  year  for  a  "World  Co 
at  the  cavernous  USAir  Ar 
Landover,  Maryland,  just  c 
Washington,  D.C.  The  arer 
hold  18,000  people  and  it  \' 
from  full.  There  were  no  love 
mals  there,  of  course.  Anim; 
never  he  called  upon  to  do 
turn  on  the  movement's  be 
that  would  be  using  the  anim 
only  people  were  there,  am 
about  3,000  of  them.  The  an' 
self,  so  vast  and  impersonal, 
concertingly  inert,  seemed  t 
phasize  the  gargantuan  task  th 
group  had  taken  on,  and  the 
specter  of  hopeless  helplessm 
peared  more  than  once.  Un; 
ably  wretched  images  were  pre 
on  immense  screens:  gru( 
videos  of  steel  leg-hold  traps 
oh  and  nailing  a  remarkable  a: 
creatures,  videos  of  moribund 
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ad  terrified  stockyard  animals, 
of  berserk  zoo  and  circus  ani- 
nng  shot.  The  animal  people 

itly  watching,  watching  simi- 
ror,  avian  and  equine  horror, 
g  and  puppy-mill  and  pound 
—witnessing  things  a  normal 

would  never  want  to  know 

There  were  three  days  of 
;s.  The  speakers  were  impas- 

but  calm,  well-spoken,  well- 

,  well-prepared;  they  politely 
ed  themselves  to  the  time  al- 

Nobody  screamed,  "We've 

stop  dressing  up  as  carrots!" 

hose  idea  was  it  to  petition 
ivn  of  Fishkill  to  change  its 
It  made  us  look  like  morons!" 

mportance  of  unity  was 
d,  the  importance  of  being 
'ed  as  a  single-interest  politi- 
lup  that  could  effect  change, 
en  speeches,  people  would 
;  out  to  the  encircling  satellite 
'id  line  up  for  the  beyond-veg- 
D-dairy  vegan  food  that  the 

concessionaires  were  serving 
h  a  certain  amount  of  puzzle- 
The  Franks  A  Lot  stand  was 
y  shuttered.  On  the  fourth  day 
vas  a  March  for  Animals,  from 
lipse  up  Constitution  Avenue 
Capitol.  It  was  a  nice  march, 
/.  Bystanders  seemed  a  little 

by  it.  Perhaps  because  there 
o  animals. 

!r  the  march,  the  ariimal  people 
lome — to  continue  to  work, 
vork  for  the  animals  so  that  they 
be  saved  from  our  barbarism, 
ly  primarily  middle-class  group 

country  ever  had  such  an  ex- 
t  agenda,  based  utterly  on  non- 
ifillment  and  non-self-interest? 
nimal  people  are  calling  for  a 
attitude  toward  a  great  and  mys- 
;  and  mute  nation,  which  can't, 

stern  reckoning,  act  morally 
rheir  quest  is  quixotic;  their  rea- 
;,  assailable;  their  intentions,  al- 
narticulable.  The  implementa- 
:>{  their  vision  would  seem 
;ss.  But  the  future  world  is  not 
le.  Our  treatment  of  animals  and 
itude  toward  them  is  crucial  not 

0  any  pretensions  we  have  to 

1  behavior  but  to  humankind's 
ectual  and  moral  evolution. 
1  is  how  the  human  animal  is 

to  evolve,  isn't  it?  ■ 


Ti-avel  the  World 
Tfeaching  English! 


Kevin  Copping  ( Williamsburg.  VA) 


"I  just  finished  teactiing  in  Korea  for  a  year  and 
travelling  in  Central  America  with  the  money  I  saved. 
1  was  teaching  children  and  tutoring  all  ages.  It  was 
great.  The  kids  really  value  teachers  over  there  ■  that 
just  floored  me." 

"The  teaching  method  I  learned  at  New  World  has 
been  very  usefiji,  and  the  job  resources  through  the 
school  are  especially  great.  It  seri'ed  as  a  bridge  for 
me.  Next  week  I'm  going  to  Japan  for  8  months  to 
teach  at  a  universirv." 


'  4.Wcck  Courses  Start  Monthly 
'  No  Teaching  Experience  Required 
'  You  Don't  Need  A  Second  Language 


•  Friendly,  E.xperlenced  Trainers 

•  Jobs  Available  In  Many  Countries 

•  Lifetime  Placement  Assistance 


^4     NEW  WORLD  TEACHERS 

4%  Boston  •  San  Francisco  •  Puerto  Vallarta 

F.-Mail:  TeachersSRaaol.coni  WVr'Wcb:  http:    www.jiolcach.com 


Call  for  a  Free  Information  Pack 
888-GO-TEACH  (888-468-3224) 
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GREAT  TASTING 
CIGARETTES? 
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OUR  INGREDIENTS. 
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If  yoLi  smoke  because  you  enjoy  smoking,  Natural 

American  Spirit  is  the  natural  tobacco  alternative 

you  should  try. 

Natural  American  Spirit  cigarettes  are  made  from  100% 

chemical-additive-free  natural  tobacco...  and  nothing 

else.  The  restilt  Is  great  tobacco  flavor,  with  no 

chemical  aftertaste.  Discover  the  slower-burning, 

longer-lasting,  all-natural  smoking  experience 

already  enjoyed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

satisfied  smokers  across  America. 

Try  them  yourself— Call  today  for  samples! 

If  you  are  of  legal  age  to  purchase  tobacco  products, 

you  can  order  sample  packs  at  only  $1  each  (Limit:  I 

pack  each  of  Regular,  Mild,  Menthol,  or  Non-Filter). 


NATURAL 

Natural  Tobacco...  nothing  else. 
100%  Free  of  Chemical  Additives. 


For  SAMPLES 

and  more 

INFORMATION 

Call  toll-free: 

1  (800)  332-5595 

ext.  6007 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 
Smoke  Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 
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SOLUTION  TO  THE 
JULY  PUZZLE 

NOTES  FOR  "SPORTS 
PAGE"  Notes:  Words  in 
parentheses  indicate  the  junc- 
tures of  the  three  chtes  in  each 
"item."  Anafrrams  are  indicated 
with  an  asterisk  (*) . 

CLUES:  ACROSS:  5.  he-arse 
(rear/to);  re-flex  (unconscious/ 
energy);  r.-ene(rgy)-(sta)ge;  7. 
tor-O  (spacelto);  moor  (rev.) 
(room/ funny);  gags  (two  mngs.);  8.  s(t)ere-0  (ring/article);  a-r(is)e-n.  (is/to);  inurder  (rev.);  10. 
has-ten  (speed/mean);  s(coring)-(ad)-is-t(eamj  {starter/comparatively);  Gorier  (pun);  II.  ba,s,s-0 
inothini^hipied);  in-Ked  {perhaps/initially);  guav*-A(didas);  13.  stop(rev.)  {howlsl something);  1am- 
p(in)  (Jr()f)/)in,t;//iL'k();  r-a-pt.;  14.  pal*-e(ntries)  (cntrants/contciiclcj);  \'ied*  (marked/out);  e(v)ery. 
L30WN:  1.  pro's-theses  (leg/to);  thumh-S.crew  (finger/a);  triangular*;  2.  Ram-rod  (shots! stirred);  if- 
fier*  (certainlCahfomia);  Angels*;  3.  ye(a-r)s  (certainly  I  wear);  c(rod)e  (shaft/ pointing);  p(oinring)- 
lasm*;  4.  terr(it)or-Y.  (area/rang);  resounded*  (underdoes/ speed);  ex-one-rate;  6.  rut-A.(bag)A. 
(dtli/etic/contract);  straiten  (homophone)  (right/a);  arrogate  (Arrowgate);  9.  Devil(rev.)-s 
(second/ class);  (p)ass-i)rt  (dropping/helow);  peew(rev.)-(w)ee(k);  12.  (p)aper(s)  (papers/big);  nova 
(two  mng,^.)  (lox/non-starler)\  (])uinps. 

SOLUTION  TO  JULY  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  175).  anne  rivers  sihdons:  up  island. 
The  family.  They  were  not  the  first  to  make  living,  breathing  individuals  fit  into  the  . . .  cage  ot  an 
ahstractitin.  Ozzie  and  Harriet  and  Leave  it  to  Beaver  probably  defined  family  for  halt  the  baby- 
biiomers,  but  it  is  my  own  family  . . .  that  Is  . . .  cle.uest  to  me. 

CONTEST  RULES;  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  title  of  the  work,  togeth- 
er with  your  name  and  addre,ss,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  176,  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest 
mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  August  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions 
opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  .subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  The  solution  will  he 
printed  in  the  September  issue.  Winners  of  the  June  Double  Acrostic  (No.  174)  are  Kathleen  H. 
Fox,  Nieevllle,  Florida;  Arthm-  L.  Draper,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky;  and  James  Madden, 
Northampton,  Ma.ssachu,setts. 
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FOOLS  FOR  SCANDAL: 

HOW  THE  MEDIA 

INVENTED 

WHITEWATER 

I  iciic  Lycins  explores  how 
I  he  New  York  Times  set  the 
pickiJciii  hi  the  media's  coverage  of 
Whitewater  and  how  the  rest  of  the 
mainstreain  media  spun  the  story  out  of 
control.  Paper,  $9.95. 


MEA  CUBA 

By  Guillermo  Cabrera 
Infante.  Sharply  opin- 
ionated and  brutally 
honest,  Infante  explores 
the  nature  of  the  Cuban 
revolution  .uul  the  lives 


of  those  It  h;is  affectevl. 
Hardcover,  $10.00. 


arv  strength. 


ISOBARS 

Ry  Janette  Turner  Hospi- 
tal. A  ci')llection  of  short 
stories  by  the  award- 
winning  author  of  The 
Ivory  Slicing.  "Hospital 
goes  from  strength  to  liter- 
— Fay  We  I  Jon. 


Cloth,  special  price  $8.00. 


MADE  IN  AMERICA:  AN 
INFORMAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

By  Bill  Bryson.  WhcT  invent- 
ed the  terms  ^reat  plaim, 
filling  station!  How  did  Wyoining  get  its 
name?  You'll  find  out  in  this  fascinating 
expkiratiiin  of  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can English.  420  Pages.  Paper,  $10. 


EXECUTIVE  BLUES: 

DOWN  AND  OUT 

IN  CORPORATE 

AMERICA 

By  C.  J.  Meyer.  Meyer 
recounts  his  experiences 
of  "oLitplacement"  and  job 

se. itching.   Excerpted  in  the  July   1995 

issLie  of  H^nper's. 

Special  hardcover  price,  $14.00. 


CITIZEN  SHERMAN 

By  Michael  Fellinan.  In 
this  biography,  Fellman 
seeks  to  illuminate  the 
eniotional  as  well  as  the 
intellectual,  ideological, 
and  occupational  lives  of 

this  extraordinary  man. 

Cloth,  $12.00. 


M  i  c  h  0  c  1 
t'  c>  I  1  a  11 


A    PL.^CE 
OK   MY   OWN 

A  PLACE  OF  MY  O, 

By  Michael  Pollan,  I 
cr' i  editor-at-large 
author  of  Second  Natu 
".  .  .  an  inspired  medit 
on  the  comple.x  rela 

ships  between  space,  the  human  bod^ 

the  human  spirit." — Francine  du  P 

Cray. 

Cloth,  $22.00. 


HOTEL  AMERIC 
SCENES  IN  THI 
LOBBY  OF  THE 
FIN-DE-SIECLE 

Another  collectioi 
essays  from  Harper's  < 
Lewis  H.  Laphain,  winner  of  the  199 
tional  Magazine  Award  for  Essay; 
Criticism.  ".  .  .  urbane  prose  and  1 
wn"—Forhci.  Cloth,  now  $18.00. 


lARULD 
BIOOM 


and  gratify  others. 
Cloth,  $15.00. 


THE  WESTERI 
CANON 

[^y  Harold  Bloom 
centrating  on  the  wc 
26  authors  central  t 
Western  literary  trad 
Bloom  will  enrage 


A  PASSAGE  TO  EG| 

THE  LIFE  OF  LUC 

DUFF  GORDOr 


Ry  Kacherine  Fran 
1862,  the  tubercular  G 
left  her  life  in  Londor 
ety  for  the  climate  of 
In  her  adopted  land  she  di.scovered  rei' 
ineaning.  Gordon's  Letters  from 
inspired  Frank  to  explore  the  life 
exceptional  woman.  Cloth,  $14.00. 
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Writing 


ON  WRITERS 
AND  WRITING 


By  John  Gardner.  In  th 

lection  of  essays,  Card 

the  consummate  teach' 

critic — reviews  his  fellow  writers.  C 


full  of  insights  and  opinions,  this  b 
also  an   invaluable  contribution  t  it 
understanding  of  Gardner  and  hi 
Hardcover,  $12.00. 


RE.\D!N(i  (^ROUP 

\,M)l!llok 


THE  READIN 
GROUP  HANDB 

By  Rachel  W.  Jacol 
A  hands-on,  step-b 
guide  to  starting  yoc 
reading  group.  Discu 
of  topic  selection 
ing  venue,  nieetin 
i.iuency,  and  more 


Paper,  $8.00. 


LETTER 


ABOARD  THE 
GRAVY  TRAIN 

In  Kazakhstan,  the  farce  that  is  U.S.  foreign  aid 

B}'  Matt  Bivens 


ina  Timofeyeva,  the 
ced  Russian  woman 
n  the  St.  Petersburg 
tate  agency  Poisk 
th"),  sat  behind  her 
noring  my  accusations 
ting  her  fingernails.  As 
ipping  fell,  she  blew  on 
i.ing  it  skittering  across 
iktop.  Some  fell  onto 
y  linoleum  floor,  others 
/  lap. 

not  going  to  talk  to  you 
re  about  the  money," 
1  finally.  "From  now  on, 
k  to  the  Boys." 
money  referred  to  was 
patently  irretrievable 
that  my  wife,  Svet- 
nd  1  had  given  Nina  as 
I  payment  on  an  apart- 
The  Boys  were  the  un- 
it crew-cut  thugs  who  worked 
Or  maybe  she  worked  for 
such  things  are  hard  to  deter- 
Vly  wife  and  1  had  long  want- 
buy  a  modest  St.  Petersburg 
ent,  and  in  the  late  summer 
1-  we  had  borrowed  money  and 


Jens  is  the  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
in  Russia.  This  is  his  first  article  fur 
s  Magazine. 


signed  an  agreement  with  Poisk.  A 
few  days  later,  Svetlana  was  sum- 
moned to  Poisk  for  what  she  thought 
was  a  routine  meeting — something 
to  do  with  the  documentation  of  our 
apartment  purchase — and  instead 
found  herself  alone  in  a  tiny  room 
with  six  large  men — the  Boys — who 
reminded  her  that  they  knew  where 
we  lived  and  where  her  parents 
lived,  then  demanded  that  she  hand 


n  hy  Russell  O.  Junes 


over  another  $7,500  or  lose 
both  the  apartment  and  the 
original  $7,500. 

Svetlana  went  into  hiding 
at  her  parents'  summer  cot- 
tage while  I  sought  the  U.S. 
consulate's  advice  on  how  to 
deal  with  the  situation.  That 
advice  boiled  down  to  two 
possible  scenarios: 

(a)  1  forget  about  the 
$7,500;  or 

(b)  I  buy  a  gun,  hire  a 
bodyguard,  check  into  a  ho- 
tel, and  then — and  only 
then — call  the  police. 

Scenario  (b)  would  proba- 
bly unfold  as  follows:  The 
cops  wtnild  kick  in  the  door 
('  at  Poisk,  club  the  Boys  into 

'.  submission,  and  demand  back 
my  $7,500.  Then  the  cops 
would  summon  me  to  the  precinct, 
where  they  would  return,  oh,  say, 
$2,000  of  our  money.  Then  the  Boys 
would  pay  me  a  visit. 

Neither  scenario  appealed,  so  the 
advice  I  took  in  the  end  was  Nina's: 
1  talked  to  the  Boys.  Which  is  to  say, 
1  performed  for  them.  1  played — con- 
vincingly, 1  thought — the  dumb  for- 
eigner, so  naive  that  he  just  might 
pose  some  heretofore  unthought-of 
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IU'\i-|    MT    llic    liinliry    ;i)^;Mn.    Wf 
St'llsctl   lll.ll    W'l-   ll.kl  iDliu-  Id  llu'  t'lul 
I  il  lll.ll   li.ippy  |H'i  II  III  iliii  ini;  u  Iik  li  ;i 
I  I  ill|i|r    I  :ill    ll\  r   i  nlllli  irl:ihl\'   nil    I  lir 
IIK  hIcsI    iik  I  >inr  i  >l   .i  liccl.iiu  r   |i  uii 
n.lllsl,  Niiw  we  lU'i'ilrJ  llliiliry. 

.Su  I  iiinu'il  111  I  111-  I  Ink  .Siili-  oj 
I  III'  I'l  ill  r.  I  ,i|i|<ln'il  II  ii  ,1  |i  lb  111  piih 
III    irkilliilis 

I    li,iil   IkmiiI  I  >l     111   I  iprlillii;   III    .'\l 
iii.ilN,    k  .1 /.ik  I  isl  ,111 ,   Willi   llu'    New 
Vnl  k     ImsciI    nillsnii    M;ilslrlli-|  ,    llii' 
Will  Ill's     1,11  I'lsl     piiM  u      I  il.ll  inns 
;ii;i'iu  \,  .iiul   .ill  lioiii'li    I   I  iiu  r  woiiLI 
ll.nr   sinlliil   .11    llir    lilc.i   111    wnlkitl^^ 
111   r  K  ,   I  i|iiii  kl\   I  I  iii\  IIU  I'll  in\'si'll 
I  Il.ll   iliis  pi  isi  iiir,  wniikl  Ih-  ililKu-Ml : 
hlllsiill   M.llslilli'i    w.is   wnikmi',   nil 
ill'l    .1  I  iHlll.U  I    tlnlll    ,\in       llu'   I  i,.s. 
,\i:rni  \    Il  ii    I  111  ii  Il.ll  II  lll.ll   I  V\  I'll  ip 
iiiriil      .iiul  I  Ills  iiuMiii   I  Il.ll    I   wuiikl 
hr   lulpiii;;   llir    K  .i.-.ik  llsl  .in  is,    nol 
sllllllll!'.  liM   SI  HIU'  I  I  >i  pi  >i  .11  inn. 

In    K.l  ■.ikllsl.ili,   .IS    ll\lii||;;llii|||    llu- 
Si  i\  irl    I  'ninll    nil    I  111'    J.l\     111     I  ^'^'  I 
lll.ll     II    I  nll.ipsiil,    I  lu-    i'.n\  I'l  nnu'lll 
n\\  lU'J   i'\i'i  \  1  him;       nnl    nnl\    I  lu- 
IrlrpliniU'  s\sli-iii   ,iiul   lIu'   l,iilniirs 
ImiI    I'Vi'U    li,ll  Inislinp,   i\ri\    ■;,is  s(,i 
1  inn,   i\  il  \    l\iki'l  \       \s    il    In   iiiulrl 
SI  nic    lllls    I. Ill,    Imisiiu'ssi's   JkI    nnl 
i-\  I'll   li.i\  I'   ii.mus,   lusi    nimilHM  s 
IVlki-n    Nn,    1  ,    IVikru    Nn     ,\   ,iiul   sn 
nn      I  hr  !'.n\  ri  nniiiil   nl   luwK    nuk' 
pi'iuli'iil    K,i   ,ikhsi  ,111   \  nw  III   In  pill 
I  lii'si-   I  niu  i-i  lis   h.ii  k    ml  n   pi  i\  .11 1- 
h.iiuls,  .inJ   ihi'  I  'nili-vl  .'~^l.ilis  *,  "nn 
i;ii'ss  si'iil   hilp    MP  1  nnli.u  U\l  I  ni 
pni.il  inns  siu  h  .IS  linsl  iN;  N  nun:;  .iiul 
I  \lnilli'  i.\    I  niK  hi-  in  nlli-l  ii  nnniu 
u    .mJ  lri;.il  .uKui-  nn  hnw  ,  i-\.k(I\, 
nno  i;iH-s  ,ihniii   pin, 111  ini;  .in  rniiu- 
n.il  inn,   .iiul   II    hinii|;hi    in    iMiisnn 
M.usu-lloi   .is  wril     .\s  vK-s^  I  ihi,-vl  m 


^>      II  \K|-|  K->  \l  \i;  \,'l\l      M'lU'Sl   i>w,' 


;in  nllllllli-  nl  U.S.  ;lssisliliur  |no- 
)4r;ims  in  K;iz;ik!isl;m,  piihlislu-il  hy 
All)  in  1994,  Biirsi)n-M;irstclkT's 
I;isk  WHS  In  i-nsiiic  ili.il  "iIr-  K;iz;i- 
khsi, lllls  iiiuk-isi.iiul  (Ik-  |iriv;il  iz;i- 
iinii  iMinc'ss  ;nul  |\nlit  ip;ilt'  ntlivt-ly 
III    II."   In   nllu-r   wnnls,    Biirhnn- 

M,nsulKl    w;is   In  si-ll    llu-    nnl  Inn   nl 

ln-i'-Mi;irki-l  t;ipil;ilism  in  ilu-  pi-n|iU- 
o(  K;i:;iklisi;in.  I  h;il  im-;inl  pin-pn- 
v;iti:alion  I  V  tniinmn  iiils,  lu-wspii- 
piT  ;uls,  iiiul  press  ci)nlt.Tt'nci.-s;  il 
iiu-nnl  ilt'vt'lopiiiq  ;i  lo^o  -  ;i  ^;illup- 
11114  IV'i^iiMis  wr;i|ipi-il  III  llu-  woiil 
"piivMl  iriiliiin!"  ,iiul  pkisu-iini^  il 
nn   hi  1 1  l-in.nils  ;iiul   1.  II  y   hiisi-s;    II 

llir, ml  I  lUIII  \\\\l  I  In-  Ini  ;il  pi  rss;  il 
liu-:inl  klH'pin^;  |^^-npl^-  Inlnlliu-J 
.ihniil  hnw  In  hiiy  sh.in-s  in  i.  iiipor;!- 
Ilniis  ,iiul  wlu-n  llu-  iiiii  linns  vviuikl 
Ih-  liikl  Ini  h.ii  hi-ishnps  ;iiul  haki-iu's, 

I  kiu-w  nnlhini^  ol  l\R,  ,iiul  liiiK- 
nl  pi  i\  ,il  i.-,il  inn.  Hill  1  was  an  .'Xiiuii 
I  ,m,  I  spnki-  i^niiil  Russian,  aiul  I  was 
willing  In  li'a\'(.-  Si,  Pi-UM'shuij.^  o\) 
slinii  nnlKi.-,  A  sint^li-  phniu-  (.all  in 
Uiirsnn  Maisi  rl  li-r's  Washmi^inn, 
I  \(  '.,  nllK  (.-  laiuli-J  IIH-  llu-  iiih. 

I  lu-  ncxl  ilay  Nina  ami  ihe  Boys 
paiil  IIU-  haik,  minus  $1'^0  lor  ihcir 
"s(.'rvii.-i.'s." 

With  llu-  mniu-\'  I  i-i  iii'iu-J,  llu- 
pu'ssiiu-  In  li.-a\r  |ninn,illsm  was  nil, 
,nul  1  ihiuiLjhl  hiii'lh  ,ihniii  lurninL; 
ilnwn  llu-  IMv.  jnh.  ImiI  lluii-  was  ri'- 
,ill\  nn  liimini;  h,u  k  nnw  ;  iMilsnn 
M,iisulli-i  h.iil  m.iJi.-  IIU-  ,in  nlli-i  I 
iniikln'i  n-liisi.-:  $S^,S|iS  a  vi-ar  ,ilu-i 
i,i\rs,  insui.nui-  honotils,  Irco  hnus- 
in;;,  ,1  iliix'i-r,  ,i  maul,  a  $2,000  mm-- 
ini;  .illnw-aiKO,  aiul  .in  .uklilinn.il  $2S 
|H-i  ilii-m  ($9,000  .1  \i.-.ii^  m  spi'iulini; 
mniu-\.  .-Ml  inlvl,  ,1  $70,000  ,1  war 
p,K  k.i^r;  alu-i  nnl\  ,i  U-w  monlhs,  il 
wniikl  !;inw  In  $90,000.  I 
»-  ■  -H         w  .IS  i\\i.-ni\  SIX. 
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111-  m.im  i-\i,-nl  nl  r\i.-r\  J.i\  w.is 
liiiu  h.  I  mull  W.IS  .ilw.ns  ai  .i  l.nu\ 
u-si.iiii  .ml ,  wilh  \  nm  Jiixii  w.nlinL; 
mil  linni .  Mnu-  ih.in  lhiil\  li\  i-  I  '.S. 
I  nmp.mu-s  ni  ni  l;. nil.. il  inns  wi-ic  >.h\ 
ihi-  .MP  i\i\  mil  in  K.l.  .ikhsi.m,  nl 
U'lim;  .ulviii'  nn  i-\  I'l  \  I  h  ihl;  linm 
Ji.ilim;;  l.iws  In  wi-.nmL;  innjnms, 
.\[\A  i-\i.-i\  sin;;li.-  niu-  nl  ilu-in  si.-i.-iik-i.I 
In  hi-  ,is  hi;;h  nn  liiiu  h  ,is  rMiisnn 
M,nsii.-IK-i  w.is.  llu-  hniiis  hi-lnii.- 
,iivl  ,ilU'i  linuh  wi-ii.'  l;i.-iu-i,iII\  ,i  him 
nl   lui'i-iinus  hoiwoon  innsull  ,U1I  s, 
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coiisiillmt^  companifs,  con 
consulrinj^  companies,  ;inJ  y\ 
consortia  of  consultinj^  con 
Fridays  I  woiiM  retrieve  a  u 
hall  ol  hiisiness  cartls  from  i 
coal  |iocket  ain.1  incorporal 
inio  a  memo  smmTiarizing  n 
week:  Monday  met  with  so- 
ilisciissed  siich-aiul-such,  T 
iiu-l  wilh  siich-aiul-siich  of  tl 
aiul-llnil  i^roiip.  Mostly  1  \ 
scrihin):^  lunch. 

My  co-workers  iiirneii  on 
yoiini^  Americans  like  mys 
humanities  JeKrees.  In  the  St; 
wniilil  have  struyf^'leJ  to  dkst 
ourselves  from  thousands  o 
cants  for  enlry-level  johs.  II 
were  I'xperl  mnsultants  to  a 
^overnmeni,  wilh  hefty  salai 
lolly  lilies.  I  was  the  Nationa 
(  nnrdinalor.  My  main  duty 
run  llu-  Kazakhstan  Press  CJlu 
,idministerei.l  a  TV  show,  a  ci 
radio  shows,  and  a  smaller 
MarsU-lli-i  nllue  ihal  hnuf.;h 
pa|^e|■  and  ladin  ads,  hul  I  was 
i,niu  i-nliak-  nn  llu-  press  cluh 

A  i^oikI  part  of  my  trainii 
sisied  in  looking,'  throuf,'h  t 
III  I  hy  my  jMedecessors,  an 
1  hnsi-  liles  I  learned,  for  c> 
lll.ll  Piiisnn  Marsiellcr  had 
plus"  innir.icl  wilh  AID,  \vh 
a  lanlv  siandard  deal:  AID 
leimhiiise  all  nl  the  costs 
culled,  "i^liis"  pay  :ihnut  7 
nn  Inp  nl  I  h.il  nur  prnfit 
In  nllu-r  Winds,  the  more  w 
llu-  mnie  wc  earned.  Here  w 
ceipi  lor  thousani.ls  of  hlue  si 
ha^s  emhiaroned  with  the 
Pegasus  loL^o.  (The  ha,L;s  tln- 
chnked  ihe  cinsets  and  cm 
mil  nllue.  I  'naw.irc  nt  then 
c.iiu  e  I  lu-\  w  ere,  allcr  ,ili 
linm  llu-  .AiiuiK.m  penple 
penple  nl  K,i:.ikhsi,ni  -I  ha 
hundreds  hnme  Ini  use  ,is  tr 
liiu'i  s. )  .\iul  here  were  ol 
leipis,  Ini  hillhn.irds,  key 
,nul  i,-\  en  w.iiches,  .ill  sport 
pi  i\. 11 1.-. 11  inn  Pci^.isus.  Meani 
.ill  nl  II  w.is  tnieii^n  ,ud,  earn 
leiied  In  h\  IniisonM.ust 
"cdui.  .iiinnal  material." 

M.inv  nt  ihe  files  concert 
press  cluh  iisclt,  which  had 
d.us  hetnii.-  nn  .iirixal  to  \ 
cn\-er,u'e  m  ihe  K.c.tkhstar 


Miirsreller  liail  conic  up  with 

i  ■;!,  then  convinced  AIL)  to 

,  I  came  across  a  pair  of  un- 

y    I  andid   internal   Biirson 

discussing  ht)w  to  sell  AID 

I     (Cadillac  of  all  press  cluhs." 

las  titled  "What  Makes  Ed 

',"  Ed  beinfi;  a  man  at  AID 

out.  "I  think  ...  we  can  ^row 

a  rather  pretty  little  husi- 
nused  a  predecessor. 

does  fund  prof^rams  to  help 

Soviet  journalists,  but  Bur- 
irsteller  had  no  such  contract, 
t  did  have  was  a  broad  man- 
'  build  support  in  Kazakhstan 

markets,  and  so  the  pitch  for 
'ss  club  blurred  ideas  such  as 
lism,  democracy,  and  free 

into  a  single  blotch  of  "good 
:an  things  that  good  people 
to  support."  It  worked.  Soon 

Marsteller  was  raking  in  the 
js  on  a  press  club  decked  out 

computer  and  laser  printer, 
r  TV,  video  recorder,  satellite 
ind  subscriptions  to  CNN, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal-Eu- 
nd  the  International  Herald 
le.  In  addition  to  being  a 
pretty  little  way  to  .spend  U.S. 
liars,  the  club  provided  Bur- 
irsteller  with  ready  access  to 
)urnalists,  who  were  taught, 
1  the  club's  events  and  publi- 
.,  that  all  of  the  hesi  journal- 
pported  privatization.  The 
ny's  connection  to  the  club 
ver  concealed,  but  neither  was 
Tteered  or  explained.'  If  Kaza- 
's  journalists  asked  about  the 
arigins  and  mi,ssion,  we  would 
'  that  it  was  aid  from  America, 
rom  the  same  friendly  people 
id  brought  them  Radio  Liber- 
the  Voice  of  America, 
me,  the  club  presented  a  plau- 
<cuse  to  escape  the  main  Bur- 
ice  and  relax  before  (or  after) 

The  club's  wooden  chairs 
somewhat  uncomfortable, 
I,  so  I  sent  my  staff  out  shop- 

ifih  Burs(m'Marsleller  pulled  out  of 
Cazakhslari  jrroirrams  sixteen  months 
Irresscluhsiill exists.  InOctoher  1996, 
rei^istered  as  an  indeju'ndiml  ora/xni- 
irurukd"  by  three  younij,  Kazakhstanis . 
s  writing,  the'  cjiieswm  o/  wlwther  it  will 
Pdi.  asj>eel  and  heeome  a  irue  jour- 
iuh  rerrudns  unanswered. 


ping  (or  stuffed  armchairs,  which  I  as- 
sumed were  being  billed  to  the  U.S. 
government,  along  with  everything 
else.    I   was   part  of   the 


K 


team. 


.azakhstan  is  an  ecological  dis- 
aster, with  oil  reserves,  wedged  be- 
tween Siberia  and  C^hina.  It  is  tbi' 
home  of  the  Semipalatinsk  nuclear 
testing  range — the  Soviet  answer  to 
the  Nevada  flats — and  the  Virgin 
Lands  agricultural  campaign  launched 
by  Nikita  Khrushchev,  in  which  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  pastureland  wert- 
overplowed  into  dusty  worthlessness. 

National  Q^'o^ajihic  has  suggeste<.l 
that  Ust  Kamenogorsk,  a  small  city 
in  northern  Kazakhstan,  may  be  the 
most  frighteningly  polhited  city  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  Ust,  as  the 
locals  call  it,  is  just  a  two-hour  drive 
from  the  Semipalatinsk  nuclear  test 
site.  It  is  also  the  home  of  industrial 
giants  such  as  the  Ublinsky  Metal- 
lurgical Works,  where,  according  to 
Greenpeace,  an  explosion  of  some 
sort  in  the  late  1980s  coated  the  city 
with  a  fine  film  of  zinc  dust.  City- 
wide  nosebleetl  epidemics  that  stop 
as  suddenly  aiul  inexplicably  as  they 
start  are  common. 

Newspapers  in  Ust  were  overcharg- 
ing us  for  ads  about  jirival  izal  ion. 
This  was  actually  to  our  profit,  bul 
the  naive  young  American  .stationed 
there,  not  accustomed  to  Cost-Plus 
Think,  felt  it  ought  to  change.  A 
seminar,  wc  reasoned,  could  wow  lo- 
cals into  a  new  respect  for  Burson- 
Marsteller  and  the  U.S.  government, 
after  which  we  would  get  drunk  to- 
gether, hecoine  friends  for  life,  ami  ad 
rates  would  go  tlown. 

Seminars  are  tlie  breati  and  hullei' 
of  tlu'  foreign-aid  coimuunity.  Tlu-y 
can  be  billed  as  "training,"  and  train- 
ing the  locals  is  very  fashionable  at 
AID.  More  iinportant,  seminars  ]iro- 
duce  "deliverables" — a  deliverable  be- 
ing any  physical  proof  of  our  work. 
Examples  of  deliverables  from  a  semi- 
nar include  written  agendas  and  pro- 
grams, local  media  coverage,  and  care- 
fully composed  photographs:  serious 
Kazakh.stanis  at  desks  in  a  ckissroom; 
wise  Americans  leaning  on  overhead 
projectors;  rat  iaily  mixed  groujis  of 
happy  Russians  and  ethnic  Kazakhs 
engaged  in  solving  happy  imaginary 
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NOW  YOU  CAN  OV/N  A  COMFORT- 
ABLE, PRE-SI-IRUNK  COTTON  T-SHIKT 
AND  lOTi;  liAC  I  ROM  tlARITRi 
MACAZINE.  SHOW  YOUR  FRIENDS 
WHAT  YOU  READ!  T-SHIRT  HAS  PUR 
PLC  LOCO  ON  CRAY,  TOTE  HAS 
NAVY  LOCO  ON  NATURAL  CANVAS, 
Willi  I5LUE  SHOULDER  STRAPS. 
T-SHIRT  AVAILAIil  L  IN  I.  OR  XL,  $0_ 
EACH  PLUS  $3  Si,ll.  TOTE,  S16  PLUS 
$3  S&.H,  BUY  BOTH  FOR  $.iO,  S&H 
INCLUDED. 


MAIL  CHECK  OR  MONLY  O  K  U  L  K  IN  U.  5, 
IUND5  TO  HARPfilVi  MACA/JNf..  VtV'W  O. 
666  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  NY  1001J. 
PI  LAST  ALLOW  ?-3  WELKS  TOR  DELIVERY. 

PI  EASE  CIRCLE: 

I  iLIIRE  L  XL  $1;..00 

lO'lE  15IZL0NLY  516.00 


ADD  APPLICABLE  5ALE5   EAX 
rOR  DELIVERY  IN  NY  VLALL  5 


SHIPPPINi',  f,  IIANDI  INr,', 
■|"0  LAL  ', 
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problems;  post-seminar  Americans, 
Russians,  and  Kazakhs  drinking  to  in- 
ternational friendship.  All  oi  it — pho- 
tographs, agendas,  news  clippings — 
goes  into  a  box  delivered  to  AID  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Deliverables  are 
the  sole  benchmark  by  which  AID 
evaluates  success  or  failure. 

Burson-Marsteller  was  always  rich 
in  deliverables,  but  we  still  K)ved 
seminars.  Battling  the  logistics  ener- 
gized the  whole  office,  and  seminars 
provided  valuable  evidence  of  our 
expertise — for  how  better  to  prove 
that  someone  is  an  expert  than  to 
feature  him  as  a  speaker? 

As  National  Media  Coordinator,  1 
was  slated  to  speak.  This  would  not 
be  the  first  time.  Some  weeks  back, 
my  boss,  George  Nikolaieff,  had  cie- 
cided  to  hold  a  seminar  at  the  press 
club  for  our  workers  in  the  regions 
outside  Almaty.  I  suggested  a  talk  on 
journalistic  ethics,  which  George 
thought  was  a  fine  idea.  Then  1 
learned  that  1  would  be  addressing, 
among  others,  journalists  paid  a  Bur- 
son-Marsteller salary  to  orchestrate 
positive  news  coverage  of  privatiza- 
tion. When  the  day  arrived,  Al- 
maty's  real  journalists  were  shooed 
away  from  the  press  club  and  the 
doors  were  locked.  Intrciduced  in 
glowing  terms  as  a  journalist  pub- 
lished by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
the  Associated  Press,  I  stood  up, 
gave  a  vague,  iioncommittal  speech, 
and  sat  back  down.  1  wondered 
briefly  how  1  would  answer  if  anyone 
asked  about  the  ethics  of  a  journalist 
taking  money  from  a  foreign  P.R. 
company  to  praise  the  government, 
but  it  never  came  up. 

Nikolai  Ushkov,  the  hard-drink- 
ing editor  of  his  own  newspaper  in 
Semipalatinsk,  made  the  two-hour 
drive  along  snowy,  decrepit  roads  to 
witness  my  next  attempt  to  hold 
forth  on  "ethics"  and  "integrity."  He 
did  not  think  much  of  it.  As  he  said 
at  the  seminar,  and  elaborated  on  af- 
ter a  few  shots  of  vtidka  at  the 
evening  banquet,  my  insistence  that 
journalists  not  take  money  from 
businessmen  m  return  for  favorable 
news  coverage  was  incorrect.  "1  don't 
like  taking  money  for  hidden  adver- 
tisements," he  said.  "But  I  need  to." 

The  local  autln^rities  in  Semi- 
palatinsk   had    already    crushed 
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Ushkov's  first  newspaper,  Slovo 
("The  Word"),  with  an  oppressive 
tax  on  advertising.  Backed  by  a  local 
businessman,  Ushkov  launched  a 
second  paper,  Novae  Slovo  ("The 
New  Word"),  but  a  few  mornings  af- 
ter Ushkov  reported  that  modestly 
paid  local  officials  were  somehow 
able  to  afford  palatial  homes  in  the 
suburbs,  that  same  businessman 
turned  up  crying:  he'd  been  visited 
by  the  tax  inspector.  Ushkov  had 
come  to  our  seminar  with  hopes  of 
hearing  how  he  could  get  financial 
backing;  instead,  he  heard  me. 

The  morning  after  the  banquet,  as 
we  treated  our  hangovers  Semi- 
palatinsk-style — alternating  glasses  of 
cheap  red  wine  with  glasses  of  cheap 
instant  coffee  at  a  rate  of  about  a 
glass  every  three  minutes — Ushkov 
told  me  frankly  what  he  needed: 
money.  1  gave  him  the  phone  num- 
ber for  the  Eurasia  Foundation.  The 
Eurasia  Foundation  does  what  most 
people  prtibably  think  of  as  foreign 
aid:  it  gives  small  grants  (usually  less 
than  $50,000)  for  concrete  projects. 
But  when  I  called  some  days  later  to 
catch  up,  Ushkov  told  me  that  Novoe 
Slovo  had  been  shut  down.  "The 
[oblast  governor]  doesn't  let  me  run 
my  newspaper.  He  says,  'Yes,  you  tell 
the  truth,  and  1  like  that  ti)  an  ex- 
tent. But  to  another  extent . . .'" 

"Did  you  call  the  Eurasia  Founda- 
tion?" I  asked. 

"I  got  some  very  polite  documents 
from  them;  they  even  sent  me  a 
brochure.  But  they  said  that  since  I 
am  a  commercial  newspaper,  1 
couldn't  receive  a  kopeck,"  he  said. 
Noting  that  the  Eurasia  Foundation 
didn't  seem  to  believe  that  his  paper 
wasn't  turning  a  profit,  Ushkov 
apologetically  hastened  to  blame 
himself:  "1  probably  didn't  fill  out  the 
forms  correctly." 

After  my  encounter  with 
Ushkov,  I  began  to  look  more  criti- 
cally at  what  I  was  doing.  I  realized 
that  for  a  negligible  sum — far  less 
than  half  of  my  yearly  salary — 
Ushkov  could  be  the  kind  of  jour- 
nalist he  deserved  to  be  and  Semi- 
palatinsk Oblast  could  have  a  real 
newspaper.  Instead,  we  wasted  his 
time,  and  then  bragged  about  it  to 
the  U.S.  government,  which  paid  us 
to  do  it  all  over  again. 


And  yet  ...  1  was  making 
money,  and  working  less,  than 
had  before.  I  had  plenty  of  tii 
spend  with  Svetlana,  and  we  hi 
cided,  in  the  first  flush  of  f'lm 
security,  to  have  a  child.  And  sc 
signed  my.self  to  being  one  of 
useless  yet  well-paid  people- 
ding  coordinators,  dog  psychol 
and  the  like — who  clutter  the 
dicing,  well,  doing  nothing, 
myself  I  could  live 
that,  for  now. 


G. 


leorge  asked  me  alonj' 
meeting  with  Sarybay  Kalmur 
the  chairman  of  the  State  Pn 
Committee.  Kalmurzayev  w 
government's  top  privatizatio 
cial,  a  tyrant  who  held  the  vet 
everything  we  did.  That  d 
needed  Kalmurzayev's  appro 
some  television  ads. 

I  had  hoped  to  see  a  hard 
team  of  executives  oozing  Am 
self-conhdence,  an  exchange  ( 
ness  wit.  Instead,  Kalmui 
shouted  and  we  groveled.  V 
meekly  through  a  vague  tirade 
cTur  incompetence.  Then, 
Kalmurzayev  began  ticking  i 
mands,  we  perked  up  and  sci 
furiously  on  legal  pads. 

Demand:  An  end  to  all  polli 
sociological  research. 

Kalmurzayev  had  seen  a  n(  « 
per  poll  indicating  that  Kazakl 
mistrusted  privatization,  so  all 
ciology  had  tc^  go.  He  may  ha 
something  there.  We  had 
thousands  of  AID  dollars  on  \ 
our  own  but  let  no  one  see 
suits — not  even  AID.  Too  ofi 
findings  suggested  that  our  pn 
da  campaign  was  failing. 

Demand:  A  seminar  for  Ka^ 
yev  and  his  workers  on  the  prim 
advertising  and  P.R.  i 

"You're  always  holding  sem ': 
help  journalists,  but  what  abd 
he  yelled.  "We  need  training,  il 

Demand:  Lot.s — no,  millit  :* 
pocket  calendars .  I 

When  he  had  finished  scrw  ji 
George  announced  that  we  wj|i 
happy  to  spend  U.S.  taxes  tP'' 
pocket    calendars    and    to 
Kalmurzayev's  Soviet-trained 
crats  all  of  Madi,son  Avenue': 
When  co-workers  later  as 


h 


m, 

t 
levi 


t  it  hushed  tones  why  we  were 

I  i:  $69,000  on  five  miUion 

t  ilendars  for  a  country  whose 

fi  lulation  was  just  seventeen 

I  George  played  what  he  con- 

(ii  trump  card:  "Kahnurzayev 

1  K-  requested  it." 

;onsidered  this  logic,  I  re- 

a1  a  story  about  the  earliest 

lie  American  humanitarian 

I  on  to  Almaty.  Like  many  of 

;   post-Soviet  states,  Kazakh- 

.1  gladly  accepted  offers  of 

id.  But  instead  of  money, 

I  sent  hundreds  of  consultants 

[  Local  officials  were  naturally 

rted  by  the  arrival  of  all  these 

;ntioned  foreigners  with  their 

othes,  loud  voices,  and  bad 

So  to  smooth  things  over,  a 

as  planned:  the  Americans 

akhstanis  would  whoop  it  up 

;r  theme  park. 

( ^e  wore  a  pair  of  red  swim- 
j  inks  that  day.  Those  trunks 
(he  eye  of  a  local  bureaucrat, 
gested  a  trade:  his  ratty  Sovi- 
1  ts  for  George's  snazzy  red 
jeorge  declined.  The  bureau- 
t  angry:  he  wanted  those 
George  began  to  realize  that 
in  enemy  in  the  local  bureau- 
:ould   jeopardize    Burson- 
ler's  lucrative  U.S.  govern- 
jntract.  There  was  nothing 
o,  he  recounted  to  me  sheep- 
ishly, but  take  off  his  pants 
and  hand  them  over. 

;k  at  the  press  club,  1  popped 
)t  of  our  soap  opera,  hkateli 
2  ("Seekers  of  Happiness"), 
VCR  and  settled  into  one  of 
ichairs.  I  had  once  naively 
eorge  how  a  soap  opera  could 
iidered  foreign  aid.  His  an- 
t's not  a  soap  opera,  it's  social 
ring." 

six-part  miniseries,  set  and 
in  Almaty  by  a  production 
ly  called  Ulkiza,  follows  two 
1  families — one  Russian,  one 
— who  are  thrown  together 
amstance,  become  partners, 
ether  achieve  a  certain  level 
Dmic  security.  Along  the  way, 
ation  is  shown  in  a  glowing 
"I  the  violent  opening  scene, 
eves  (part  of  an  action  sub- 
leak  into  a  museum  and  spray 


You  deserve  a  factual  look  at... 

^^Greater  Israel" 

Does  Et  have  asiy  relation  to  reality? 

There  are  strident  requests  by  the  Arab  countries,  by  the  Palestinians,  and  indeed  by 
much  of  the  world  that  Israel  should  once  and  for  all  abandon  its  dream  of  a  "Greater 
Israel."  Israel's  alleged  expansionist  ambitions  have  long  been  a  staple  of  Arab  anti- 
Israel  propaganda.  But  what  does  it  really  mean?  Does  it  have  any  relation  to  reality? 


Israel 

10,840  sq.  mi. 


France 

213,673  sq,  mi. 


What  are  the  facts? 

stripes  on  the  Flag.  Arab  propagan- 
da has  it  that  the  rwo  stripes  on  the  flag  of 
Israel,  above  and  below  the  star  of  David, 
represent  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates 
River,  respectively,  and  signify  Israel's 
expansionist  desire,  to  form  an  "empire" 
that  would  supposedly  reach  from  Cairo 
to  Baghdad.  But  that  has  no  basis  in  fact, 
of  course.  Nowhere  in  any  documents  of 
the  Jewish  state,  in  any  statement  by  even 
the  most  "radical"  spokesman  can  refer- 
ence to  anything  like  that  be  found. 
Israel's  Borders.  "Palestine,"  part  of 
the  Ottoman 
Empire  before 
World  War  I, 
came  under 
British  man- 
date after  that 
war.  The  Golan 
Heights  were 
part  of  Pales- 
tine. Israel's 
current  borders 
are  the  result 
of  the  1948 
War  of  Independence,  in  which  six  Arab 
armies  invaded  the  new-born  state,  but 
were  utterly  defeated,  and  the  1967  Six- 
Day  War,  in  which  those  same  armies 
once  again  invaded  Israel.  In  that  war, 
Israel  conquered  the  Gaza  Strip,  the  vast 
Sinai  Peninsula,  and  the  Golan  Heights. 
And  Israel  also  repossessed  the  provinces 
of  Judea/Samaria,  (the  "West  Bank"), 
and  the  eastern  part  of  Jerusalem,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Jordanians 
nineteen  years  earliei,  when  they  invad- 


Califomia 

160,222  sq,  mj. 


Syria 

72.209  sq,  ir 


Ecuador 

110.688  sq. 
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Greater  Israel?  It's  a  myth.  See  for  yourself! 


ed  the  just  new-bom  Jewish  state.  In  order 
to  achieve  peace  with  Egypt,  Israel 
returned  to  it  all  of  the  Sinai.  Israel  is  and 
has  always  been  prepared  to  grant  full 
autonomy  to  the  Arabs  living  in 
Judea/Samaria.  It  is  clear  to  all  knowl- 
edgeable in  military  matters  that,  for 
immutable  strategic  reason,  Israel  cannot 
for  any  foreseeable  future  abandon  or  yield 
military  control  of  Judea/Samaria  (the 
"West  Bank")  and  of  the  Golan  Heights. 
The  Myth  of  Greater  Israel.  Israel  is  one 
of  the  smallest  countries  in  the  world.  Most 
people  don't  realize  how  small  it  really  is.  One 
wonders  whether  those  who  keep  talking 
about  "Greater 
Israel"  and  who 
wish  to  pres- 
sure Israel  to 
divest  itself  of 
a  big  chunk  of 
its  territory  are 
aware  of  it.  A 
look  at  the  map 
is  revealing. 
Including  the 
vaunted  "West 
Bank,"  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  the  Golan  Heights,  the  entire  area  of 
the  country  is  barely  over  10,000  square 
miles.  France  is  twenty  times  as  large  as  Israel, 
Califomia  fifteen  times  as  large,  Syria  about 
seven  times  as  large,  and  "tiny"  Ecuador  ten 
times  as  large.  Israel  is  so  small  that  its  area  is 
less  than  half  the  size  of  San  Bernardino 
County,  Califomia;  if  it  were  dropped  into 
Lake  Michigan  it  would  disappear  from  sight 
without  a  trace.  The  Arab  counties  in  con- 
trast are  huge — they  occupy  twice  the  area 
of  the  United  States.  Greater  Israel,  indeed! 


rf 


It  is  clear  that  the  concept  of  "Greater  Israel,"  lacks  any  validity  and  has  no  basis  in  fact.  To 
apply  such  a  concept  to  a  country  as  small  as  Israel  would  almost  seem  a  mockery.  Obviously, 
Israel  has  no  territorial  ambitions.  All  it  wants  is  to  live  in  peace  within  secure  and  defensible 
borders,  just  as  any  other  country  and  as  required  under  U.N.  Resolution  No.  242.  But  it  seems 
that  the  size  of  Israel,  whether  "greater"  or  "lesser"  is  not  at  all  the  concern  of  Israel's  implaca- 
ble Arab  enemies.  The  very  existence  of  Israel,  of  a  Jewish  state  in  their  midst  of  whatever  size, 
is  tmacceptable  to  the  Arabs.  And  unless  that  mindset  changes,  not  until  the  Arab  states  have 
become  democracies  and  have  come  to  fuU  acceptance  of  Israel,  are  willing  to  make  true  peace 
with  it,  and  are  prepared  to  establish  normal  and  fiiendly  relations  with  Israel  can  any  possible 
territorial  adjustment  be  considered.  As  it  looks  right  now,  that  may  still  take  some  time. 


This  ad  has  been  published  and  paid  for  by 

Fi.AME 

Facts  and  Logic  about  ttie  Middle  East 
PO.  Box  590359  ■  San  Frandsco.CA  94 159 

FLAME  is  a  tax-exempt,  non-prolit  50Uc)(3)organiza- 
tion.  Its  purpose  is  the  research  and  publication  of  the  facts 
regarding  developments  in  die  Middle  East  and  exposing 
false  propaganda  that  might  harm  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  in  that  area  of  the  worid.  Your 
tax-deductible  contributions  are  welcome.  Tliey  enable  us 
to  pursue  these  goals  and  to  publish  diese  messages  in 
national  newspapers  and  magazines.  We  have  virtually  no 
overhead.  Almost  all  of  our  revenue  pays  for  our  educational 
work,  for  diese  ctTrifying  messages,  and  for  related  dii«:t  mail. 


Yes,  1  want  to  help  m  the  publication  of  these  ads  and 
in  clanfying  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East.  I  include  my 
tax-deducdble  contribution  in  the  amount  of 
$ /42A 

^  My  contribution  is  in  the  amount  uf  $75  or  more. 
Please  send  me  your  1-hr  videotape  dealing  with  three 
important  a.spects  of  Israel's  strategic  situation. 

My  name  is 

I  live  at 

In ^State Zip 


Mail  to  FLAME  PC,  Box  590359  San  Francisco,  CA  94159 


some  sort  ot  aerosol  in  a  j^juard's  face. 
When  Kalinurzayev  saw  this  he  hat- 
ed It.  "Wliy  are  you  scaring  people 
with  your  soap  opera?"  he  yelled. 

I  myselt  preferred  earlier  drafts  i)t 
Ulkiza's  script,  as  described  to  me  hy 
an  American  colleague  who  had  ve- 
toed them.  They  featured  nuclear 
submarines  surfacing  in  the  ocean 
and  fire-breathing  dragons  swooping 
down  from  the  skies,  and  were  much 
too  ambiticuis  ever  to  be  filmed.  One 
episode  merits  a  fuller  description: 
The  Kazakh  and  Russian  families  de- 
cide to  build  a  simple  house  but 
can't  figure  out  how.  Suddenly  a  hot- 
air  balloon  soars  into  view.  The  bal- 
loon has  "Soros  Foundation"  embla- 
zoned on  it.  It  lands.  Americans  leap 
out  of  the  basket,  build  the  house, 
and  sail  away.  The  Kazakh- 
stanis  wave  and  cheer. 


A 


nyone  working  for  AID  in 
Kazakhstan,  directly  or  indirectly, 
was  entitled  to  a  $94  per  diem  on 
top  of  his  or  her  salary.  The  Latin 
term  is  pure  Duckspeak:  only 
through  euphemism  can  one  argue 
that  generously  paid  people  de.serve 
an  additional  $94  every  day, 
including  weekends  (or  $34,310  a 
year) — just  for  the  hell  of  it.  We  at 
Burson,  however,  were  not  getting 
the  full  AID-mandated  $94;  our  per 
diem  was  a  mere  $25.  AID  had  allo- 
cated the  money,  but  Burson- 
Marsteller  had  refused  to  claim  it  for 
us.  The  reasoning  here  was  that  all 
per  diems  dropped  to  around  $25  on 
days  spent  outside  of  Almaty,  and 
Burson  merely  wanted  to  protect  us 
from  the  stress  of  an  income  that 
fluctuated  with  travel.  In  other 
words,  the  company  assumed  that 
we  would  prefer  to  make  about  a 
fourth  of  what  we  could  in  return  for 
kiiowing  exactly  how  little  that 
amount  would  be. 

My  fellow  young  Americans  and  I 
held  a  secret  meeting.  We  wanted 
the  $94  per  diem.  We  discussed  the 
possibility  of  a  strike  hut  opted  in- 
stead for  a  quieter  barrage  ot  memos 
and  faxes.  It  succeeded,  and  it  felt 
strangely  good:  we  had  set  a  specific 
glial,  worked  toward  it,  and  achieved 
it  in  an  empirically  measurable  way. 
For  the  first  time  since  my  arrival,  I 
felt  like  a  real  doer. 


Then  things  turned  ugly. 

With  George  away  on  vacation, 
and  me  left  in  charge,  a  $75,000  wire 
transfer  from  the  States  g(.)t  lost  be- 
tween banks.  Ad  agencies  came  to 
be  paid;  we  asked  for  their  patience. 
Newspaper  ads  were  scheduled  to  go 
out;  we  asked  editors  to  carry  the  ads 
on  credit.  Then  Mirhat  Nigmatulin 
came  by.  A  short,  dark  man  with  a 
mustache,  always  in  a  black  overcoat 
and  a  black  fedora,  Nigmatulin  was 
the  \ery  picture  of  the  sleazy  Soviet 
bureaucrat:  Boris  from  "Rocky  and 
BuUwinkle."  He  was  Kalmurzayev's 
press  secretary.  We  had  dubbed  him 
"Pig-matulin,"  and  one  of  my  prede- 
cessors had  placed  a  doll  of  a  pig  in  a 
dress  above  the  office  door  to  repre- 
sent him. 

Nigmatulin  was  furious.  He  stood 
beneath  the  pig  in  the  dress  and 
screamed.  What  was  this  about  us 
having  no  money?  Did  we  know  that 
we  owed  the  Butya  ad  agency — an 
agency  Nigmatulin  had  personally  rec- 
ommended— about  $3,000.'  (How  did 
/k'  know  this.')  Or  that  we  owed  Ata- 
mura — the  privatization-committee 
press — $69,000  for  the  five  million 
pocket  calendars  they  had  printed? 
We  owed  him  $69,000!  Where  was  it? 

The  Atamura  contract  was  in  the 
files.  In  addition  to  the  printing  and 
paper  costs,  Atamura  had  included 
an  author's  fee,  presumably  for  the 
five-sentence  text  exhorting  citizens 
to  support  privatization;  office  rent; 
storage;  transport;  banking  services; 
a  "labor  fund";  medical  insurance; 
"social"  insurance;  and  a  road-build- 
ing fund.  An  additional  5  percent  of 
this  running  total  was  added  for  an 
"investment  fund."  Then  an  addi- 
tional 10  percent  of  the  new  total 
was  added  for  "rush  printing."  Then 
10  percent  of  that  was  added  as  Ata- 
mura's  profit  margin.  Grand  total: 
$69,000.  Where  was  it? 

Olga  Kim,  Burson's  locally  hired 
accountant,  had  been  complaining 
for  weeks  about  Atamura's  bizarre 
charges.  Since  when,  she  asked,  did 
printing  a  calendar  also  involve 
building  a  road,  or  insuring  the 
printer's  employees,  or  paying  their 
office  rent?  George  had  told  her  to 
drop  it.  But,  as  she  was  quick  to 
point  out,  this  week  George  was 
gone,  and  I  was  the  boss. 


I  was  still  gaping  at  the 
when  Olga  laid  the  phone  I 
front  of  me  and  solved  a  sn 
tery:  Although  we  paid  the 
giously,  the  phone  comp, 
briefly  cut  off  our  service  in 
her,  October,  November, 
cember.  Why?  Because  we 
phone  bills  through  Kalnu 
office,  and  he  hadn't  paid 
An  exasperated  Olga  had 
rectly  to  the  phone  comp, 
our  November  bill  of  $6,^ 
only  to  learn  that  Kalmurzi 
fice  had  padded  in  $4,309.7^ 
tious  charges.  When  Olga  ch 
Kalmurzayev's  accountan 
this,  he  had  sneered,  "Whai 


/ith 


ith  the 


After  learning  this,  ani 
wake  of  Nigmatulin's  visit, | 
person     I     watited     to    s, 
Kalmurzayev,  but  I  had  soi 
TV  commercials  that  neede. 
proval.  These  ads,  filmc 
agency  called  Charm,  wei 
shorts  in  the  style  of  Charli 
lin  (Stalin's  favorite),  spool 
ernment-run  businesses  ; 
showing  those  same  husines 
new  and  idealized  private  ov 
In  one,  a  sullen  woman  at 
dry  cleaner  accepts  a  suit  co, 
es  the  cigarette  dangling  t 
lips,  dons  a  gas  mask,  and  d 
for  hours.  She  returns  \^ 
wrong  coat,  and  again  v 
wrong  coat,  and  again,  unt 
the  customer  gets  his  coat, 
on,  and  storms  out,  an  in 
burned  into  the  hack. 

It  was  the  iron  mark  that  K 
yev  cited  in  vetoing  the  at 
never  left  iron  marks  on  you  t 
the  Soviet  dry  cleaner,"  he 
then  came  out  from  behind 
to  take  my  arm.  Examining  t 
of  my  tweed  suit  coat,  he 
thread  and  began  to  tease  it.  ' 
strings  would  be  all  loose  ar 
and  they'd  start  coming  out,  I 

We  began  to  argue.  I  n(< 
the  ad  was  a  farce — no  one 
masks  at  the  dry  cleaner,  rigl 
suddenly  Kalmurzayev  was  siii 
that  we  owed  Atamura  $6^. 
the  pocket  calendars.  "Yom 
$69,000!"  We  owed  Bi , 
agency  he  had  personally 
mended,  $3,000!  What  bus 
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ive  using  an  incompetent  ad 
y  like  Charm  when  we  hadn't 
paid  Butya?  We  should  have 
Butya  instead!  We  were  paying 
)f  thousands  for  a  soap  opera, 
I  had  hired  an  incompetent  di- 
!  Where  did  we  find  that  awful 
I  company?  "All  of  Kazakhstan 
^hing  at  you!  Why  didn't  you 
e?"  he  said.  Naming  a  promi- 
figure  in  Kazakhstan's  film  in- 
,  Kalmurzayev  demanded  that 
hoot  the  soap  opera  under  that 
direction.  Moreover,  Kalmur- 
stated,  from  now  on  he  himself 
decide  whom  Burson  hired  to 
ce  ads  and  shows.  1  started  to 
but  Kalmurzayev  turned  and 
nd  of  interview. 
;k  at  the  office,  Olga  handed 
irson-Marsteller's  contract  with 
I.  We  were  paying  a  whopping 
,000  for  the  soap  opera,  or 
33  per  episode — an  outrageous 
It.  (By  contrast,  the  economic 
program  1  was  in  charge  of  cost 
ly  about  $1,200  per  episode.) 
Jlkiza's  director  was  probably 
ng  the  loot  with  friends  in  the 
of  Nursultan  Nazarbayev,  the 
ent  of  Kazakhstan.  It  was  thus 
J  let  Ulkiza  overcharge  us,  not 
y  for  the  cost-plus  but  because 
worth  courting  the  goodwill  of 
e  with  such  powerful  friends.  It 
red'swimming-trunks  situation. 
us  suppose  that  Burson's  AID 
act  is  up  for  extension  (as  it 
vould  be).  AID  sends  a  man  to 
c  things  out.  He  visits,  say, 
urzayev.  What  do  they  talk 
1  Probably  the  AID  man  asks 
urzayev  for  an  "honest  assess- 
':  Who  among  the  Americans 
ng  good  work?  Kalmurzayev 
Burson-Marsteller'  They  are 
crucial  work,  saving  our  econ- 
Give  them  more  money! 
d  that  is  exactly  what  AID 

eks  later,  when  asked  to  docu- 
his  expenses  with  receipts,  the 
opera  director  took  deep  of- 
He  would  do  no  such  thing, 
id.  Fear  of  the  tax  inspector 
1  keep  his  employees  from  ad- 
ig  that  they  had  received  such 
salaries.  When  Olga  pressed 
"le  grudgingly  suggested  that  his 
)yees  might  own  up  to  having 


received  a  tenth  of  their  stated 
salaries.  It  was  an  awkward  moment: 
the  man  had  effectively  admitted  to 
stealing  not  only  from  us  but  from 
his  own  employees.  This  was  later 
confirmed  when  Olga  interviewed 
the  actors,  some  of  whom  broke  into 
sobs  when  they  learned  how  much 

they  were  supposedly  being 

paid. 


Y 


^es,  almost  everyone  was  win- 
ning: young  Americans  with  fat  pay- 
checks, corporations  with  fat  con- 
tracts, bureaucrats  fattened  by  theft. 
Only  those  involved  abstractly  were 
losing:  the  American  taxpayer, 
whose  altruism  had  been  twisted; 
and  the  Kazakhstanis,  who  were  see- 
ing Soviet  corruption  thrive  on 
American  aid.  Congress  sets  aside 
billions;  AID  gives  it  to  Americans. 
Proud  U.S.  government  spokesmen 
inform  the  Kazakhstanis  that  they 
will  soon  benefit  from  millions  of 
dollars  in  aid.  Instead,  they  are  sad- 
dled with  hundreds  of  American 
"experts,"  and  to  the  humiliating  in- 
jury of  publicly  receiving  humanitar- 
ian aid  is  added  the  insult  of  not 
even  getting  it.  Feeling  cheated,  the 
bureaucrats  scheme,  and  soon  they 
are  steering  what's  left  of  the  foreign 
aid  toward  friends  or  relatives  or 
themselves.^ 

I  recall  a  grim  breakfast  at  the 
home  of  William  Courtney,  the  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Kazakhstan.  The  Re- 
publicans had  swept  Congress,  and 
Jesse  Helms  was  grousing  about  the 
bottomless  "foreign  financial  rat- 
holes"  (e.g.,  my  Maryland  checking 
account)  into  which  AID  was  shov- 
eling money.  Courtney,  troubled  by 
privatization's  plodding  pace  and  low 
reputation,  called  for  radical  sugges- 
tions from  the  sixty-odd  "experts" 
gathered  there.  We  discussed,  among 
other  options,  covertly  lobbying  the 
program's  opponents  in  Kazakhstan's 

^  In  late  April,  president  Nazarbayev 
dressed  down  Uras  Dzhandosov,  head  of  the 
national  bank,  on  television.  Nazarbayev 
said  that  some  $60  million  in  foreign  aid  had 
been  given  to  Kazakhstan,  and  demanded  of 
Dzharylosov,  "How  was  this  spent?  You  tell 
me!"  "Mostly  this  goes  to  consultants," 
Dzhandosov  replied.  "To  what  consul- 
tants!" Nazarbayev  shot  back.  "Sixty  mil- 
lion?" This  exchange  is  much  discussed  in 
Almaty  today. 
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parliament.  At  one  point,  C^ourtney 
asked,  "ShcKilJ  we  shut  privatization 
down?  Or  shut  it  down  in  halt  of  the 
country,  as  a  demonstration.'" 

I  wondered  how  the  American 
ambassador  would  do  that — shut 
down  another  government's  tium- 
ber-one  domestic  policy. 

The  United  States  Information 
Service  official  then  made  an  an- 
nouncement: "There's  someone  from 
ABC  News  in  town,  so  please  be 
careful  who  you  talk  to!" 

This  anxious  plea  could  be  AlD's 
motto.  When  senior  AID  staff  in 
Washington  discussed  how  to  tend  oft 
congressional  hostility,  they  conclud- 
ed that  dishonesty  was  the  best  policy. 
Notes  from  the  meeting  describe  their 
strategy  as  "delay,  postpone,  obfuscate, 
derail."  Months  after  that  memo  was 
made  public,  AID  spokesman  Jay 
Byrne  still  refused  to  criticize  it  or  to 
hack  away  from  the  tactics  it  called 
for.  "We  have  a  very  clear  strategy 
with  regard  to  the  [hostile]  legislation, 
and  that  is  to  defeat  it,"  he  explained 
to  the  Washington  Post. 

Titillating  tales  of  toreign-aid  id- 
iocy have  been  trickling  into  Wash- 
ington tor  years.  Lawrence  Pope,  the 
U.S.  ambassador  to  Chad,  once  in- 
tervened Ui  keep  AID  from  funding 
a  study  on  "Viability  of  the  Chadian 
State."  In  a  State  Department  cable, 
he  wondered,  "What  exactly  would 
we  have  done  if  they  concluded  that 
it  wasn't  [viable]?"  The  Moscow 
Times  has  reported  that  AID  spent 
$200,000  in  1994  to  renovate  an 
apartment  tor  the  organization's  di- 
rector tor  Russia.  It  has  spent  money 
promoting  Haiti  as  a  relocation  des- 
tination tor  companies  tired  of 
shelling  out  the  U.S.  minimum 
wage.  It  has  used  American  tax  dol- 
lars to  build  pay  toilets  in  Indotiesia 
and  to  advertise  golt  courses  in  Ire- 
land. Given  the  ludicrous  nature  of 
such  projects,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  organization  respects  its  own  pri- 
vacy; and  Burson-Marsteller,  which 
has  downplayed  everything  ivowi  the 
Exxon  Valdcz  spill  to  the  Bhopal  dis- 
aster tt)  Argentina's  Dirty  War,  is 
well  equipped  to  serve  in 
^^         this  regard. 

J.  ri^lay  was  dress-down  day  at  the 
othce,  but  some  ot  u^  startei.1  earlier 
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in  the  week.  So  on  the  day  the  AID 
auditor  arrived  in  a  three-piece  pin- 
striped suit,  looking  serious  and 
white  and  mid-tifties  and  patrician,  I 
was  in  jeans,  and  my  female  twenty- 
something  colleagues  were  dressed 
tor  atter-work  aerobics  and  jogging. 
He  must  have  been  surprised  at  oyr 
youth,  assuming,  of  course,  he'd  seen 
our  salaries. 

He  first  interviewed  our  business 
manager,  Naya  Kenman,  a  woman  in 
her  twenties  wearing  a  gray  sweat- 
shirt and  black  shorts  over  tights. 
They  had  barely  begun  when  a  co- 
worker strolled  in,  picked  up  the 
telephone,  dialed  fourteen  digits, 
and  said,  "Mommy?  Hi,  it's  me!"  The 
auditor's  eyebrows  rose.  Naya  spoke 
more  loudly  and  tried  to  draw  his  at- 
tention to  the  hardships  we  had  im- 
posed on  ourselves  in  the  name  oi 
cost-efficiency.  She  explaineel  how 
Burson-Marsteller  had  arranged  with 
DHL  to  send  a  twice-monthly  pack- 
age trom  Washington,  because  con- 
solidating all  mail  was  much  cheaper 
than  sending  documents  piecemeal. 

On  cue,  the  DHL  man  arrived,  a 
huge  package  in  his  arms.  In  his 
wake  was  another  co-worker,  clap- 
ping excitedly.  "It's  my  L.L.  Bean 
clothes,  they're  here!"  she  cried, 
tearing  into  the  package  to  pull  out  a 
sweater  and  a  parka.  Other  col- 
leagues, unaware  of  the  auditor, 
rushed  to  see  it  their  orders  had 
come  in,  too.  I  hoped  our  man  from 
Ust  Kamenogorsk  wouldn't  start 
talking  about  the  Soloflex  he  was 
planning  to  order  from  the  States, 
though  he  at  least  intended  to  pay 
for  shipment. 

George  then  joined  the  audit  in- 
terview. The  auditor  asked  about  a 
letter  given  AID  contractors  that  al- 
lowed us  to  tly  iov  reduced  rates  on 
the  government  airlines.  How  much, 
he  asked,  was  this  saving  taxpayers? 
Very  much,  answered  Naya,  and 
then  she  put  torth  an  illustration: 
"For  example,  I'm  taking  a  vacation, 
flying  part  ot  the  distance  inside 
Kazakhstan  on  a  cheap  ticket,  and 
I'm  saving  hundreds!"  To  the  audi- 
tor's queer  expression,  George  added, 
"She  probably  shouldn't  he  doing 
that,  should  she?" 

No,  the  auditor  said,  she  shouldn't. 

Despite  all  this,  the  interview  last- 


ed i)nly  about  an  hour.  There  wa:^ 

painstaking  examination  ot  dcJP 

ments,  nt)  double-checking  the  n>o(l 

or  the  bids.  Nothing  came  ot  it, 

ot  the  memos  that  1  and  otl 

(including  Naya)  eventually  u 

to  our  superiors.  According  ■ 

1996  report  by  JNA  Associate 

consulting  tirm  studying  AID's  \ 

in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  no 

nibus  AID  contract  has  ever  hd, 

il! 
tuU  tinancial  audit.  j 

Shortly  thereafter,  I  quit.  The  j 
Angeles  Times  had  offered  me  a   ' 
covering  the  war  in  Chechnya,  t 
salary  that  was  about  one-third  w  *• 
I  was  making  in  Kazakhstan.  S\,|, 
lana  and  I  discussed  it  for  all  of  « 
minutes  before  we  decided.  Bur^  '^ 
Marsteller  wished  me  well  and 
tered,  should  I  change  my  mind  ;i| 
take  me  back.  They  have  since  m  ' 
overtures  to  hire  me  on  three  s> 
rate  occasions,  to  work  in  either 
maty  or  Moscow. 

Those  offers  have  not  been  ent ;. 
ly  unattractive:  I  liked  many  of 
people  I  worked  with  at  Burson,  ;'•' 
the  company  always  treated  me  f . 
ly.  We  made  some  wonderful  rt 
friends  in  Kazakhstan,  took  Frer 
lessons  and  tennis  lessons  and  dnj 
ing  lessons,  traveled  around  i,, 
world,  ate  out  every  night,  and  si 
banked  about  $4,000  every  mor" 
That's  not  bad. 

But  then  there  are  the  red  swii 
ming  trunks.  When  I  think  ot  the  ■ 
see  the  American  foreign-aid  n" 
sion  tor  the  farce  that  it  is,  an. 
know  I've  made  the  right  decisiil 
All  three  of  the  principal  actors  ' 
here,  cast  in  truth's  cruel  light:  ^ 
grasping  bureaucrat,  who  can  be  ;3 
to  pal  around  with  but  is  usuallyj 
ter  something;  the  American  con' 
tant,  whose  first  loyalty  is  to  his 
potation  and  who  sees  keeping  )| 
locals  tat  and  happy  as  the  best  m 
sure  of  success.  And  hovering  o 
both  is  AID,  ready  to  award  its  rr 
timillions  once  the  swimming  trui: 
are  handed  over.  Foreign  adviser  ■ 
local  bureaucrat,  American  : 
Kazakhstani  zip  past  each  other 
the  water  slides,  laughing  and  w 
ing  and  pledging  etenial  friendsf 
playing  nice  for  befuddled  old  Un 
Sam,  who  smiles  and  waves  back  i 
keeps  on  sending  the  money. 


(^     L    A     S     S     I    F     I    E 
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etc.,  by  FBI,  IRS,  DBA.  Available  your  area  now. 
Call  (800)  5  I  3-4343,  ext.  S-22432. 

EUROFILE  SOFTWARE  COLLECTION— 

1 00s  of  CD-ROMs  on  European  art,  history, 
language,  travel,  food,  etc.  .  .  Request  catalog  at 
888-875-4689,  or  www.eurosoftware.com 


MUSIC 


WATERBUG:  Renegade  singer-songwriters, 
folk  musicians:  Free  catalog,  free  sampler  w/ 
order.  (800)  466-0234.  www.waterbug.com 

INTERNET  RADIO  for  eclectic  music  lovers. 
Surf  to  www.gogaga.com  today! 


PSYCHICS 


ALBERT  POLIGNONE  readings,  $10.  600 
Penn  St.,  Huntingdon,  PA  16652. 

For  your  convenience,  Visa  &  MasterCard 
are  accepted  for  Classified  Advertising. 


■  i:  Minimum  ten  words.  RATES  PER  WORD:  I X  $2,85;  3X  $2,75;  6X  $2.65;  9X  $2,55;  1 2X  $2,45.  Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as 
XASSIFIED  DISPLAY  ADS:  One  inch  $200;  Two  inch,  $400;  1/12  $490;  1/9  $580,  Frequency  discounts  available,  15%  agency  discounts  for  display  ads  only.  Closing  dates:  1st  of 
j  :eding  month.  Ex.;  August  1st  for  the  October  issue.  Prepaymenc  for  all  text  ads  and  first-time  display  advertisers  is  required.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine.  666  Broad- 
!  3rk  ,  NY  10012  or  charge  your  ad  to  MasterCard/Visa.  Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence.  For  size  requirements  and  inquiries  call  Mary  Anne  Semon.  (212)  614-6536. 


(^lasstfieJ) 


TWIN  VISION 


Presenfi 


Westlake.  CA 


A  A  THE  BEST  OF  THE  BEST  ,V,V 
(900)  860-5777 

Established  1989.  Still  only  $3. 25lmmute 

•  PAMELA  ("Mel")— Tarot,   Pin#l006 
Leading  Reader  in  U.S.A.  (Relationships) 

•  MATTHEW— Clairvoyant,   Pin#l007 
Reads  for  U.S.  Presidents 

•  GUEST  STAR— Pin#IOIO 
Great  Psychics  Visit  This  Pin 

The  Psychic  Institute  has  rated  us  Ul  In  America 
for  the  past  two  years 


Sample  Our  Psychics  1-800-996-5683 


New  Toll  Free  Psychic  Samples  Line 
1-888-708-3807  Try  our  psychics  first. 


Psychic  Advisors.  Try  it  toll  free. 
1-888-211-9000  Best  psychics/24  hours. 


y  J33         Adults  Over  18.  Entertainment  only. 


PUBLICATIONS 


SEXY,  SOPHISTICATED  SPANKING 
EROTICA.  Our  video  A  Lover's  Discipline,  pro- 
trays  a  thrilling  relationship  between  a  woman 
who  loves  being  spanked  and  her  handsome 
lover.  Bold,  sensual,  and  passionately  real.  75 
mins.  of  hard  discipline  and  intimate  caresses. 
$29.95.  Stand  Corrected  magazine  (100  pages,  il- 
lustrated), $21.95.  Scene  One  (our  exclusive  per- 
sonal ads  and  fiction  digest).  $16.00.  Catalog, 
$5.00.  Shadow  Lane-H,  P.O.  Box  1910,  Studio 
City,  CA  91614-0910.  Charge  cards  call  (818) 
985-9 151.  http://www.shadowlane.com 


SELL  YOUR  HOME.  Avoid  fees  Proven 
methods  that  work,  $8.95.  E.F.I.,  Box  1658-H. 
Lilburn,  GA  30226. 


RECORDS:   OUT   OF   PRINT 


I'VE  HAD  AMAZING  luck  locating  classical 
LP's,  Perhaps  I  can  help  you.  Don  Crinklaw, 
(202)  544-2397,  fax  (202)  544-0250,  318  Mary- 
land Avenue  N.E.,  Washington,  DC  20002. 


SCHOOLS   a   EDUCATION 


LEARN  SPANISH 

M^xico'Costa  Rica»Ecuador»Guatemala»More 

Learn  Spanish  the  RIGHT  way  FAST 
For  all  ages  anJ  all  levels 
Executive  Intensive  Progtams 
Leisure  (ruins,  rainforest,  mofe...) 


AmeriSpan  Unlimited 


P.O.  Box  40513  ■  Phila.PA  19106  •  1  -800-K79-6640 


STUDY  CHINESE  at  home.  Free  brochure. 
Write:  AlCS,  P.O.  Box  453,  Charles  Town,  WV 
25414. 

BACHELOR'S,  MASTER'S,  Doctorates. 

Guide  to  universities  offering  accredited,  econom- 
ical degrees  through  independent  home  study. 
Credit  for  prior  accomplishments  and  work  expe- 
rience. Free  brochure:  Bears'  Guide,  6923-HA 
Stockton  Ave.,  El  Cerrito,  CA  94530.  (800)  835- 
8535.  http://wvvw.degree.net 


,  (.  A/1/ 


AN  ACADEMIC 
ALTERNATIVE 

HOMhSTLin  •  F\KKII\1I-\T 

teach  your  child  at  home 
complete  curriculum  kin(dergarten-8 
no  experience  necessary 
traditional,  classical  education 
accredited,  nonprofit  program 
advisory  teachers  available 
all  materials  included 
language,  art,  music  courses 
send  for  free  information 

Calvert  School 

(4 1 0)243-6030     lax  (4 1 0)366-0674 
http://www.calvertschool.org 
Depi  HPS87, 105  Tuscany  Road  Ballimore,  MD  21210 


SPANISH  IN  GUANAJUATO.  Two  weeks. 
$255,  Institute  Falcon,  Jorge  Barroso,  Mora  158 
Guanajuato,  GTO  36000,  Mexico.  Phone/fax: 
(473)  2-36-94.  http://www.infonet.com.mx/faicon 


University  Degrees 


Approved      Self  Paced     Home  Study 
Associate     Bachelors     Masters     Doctors 

Emphasis  in  Business  Admin,  Public  Admin,  Healtti  Care 

Admin,  Human  Resources,  Psychology,  Law.  Paralegal, 

Int'l  Business.  Computer  Science.  Engineenng/Tech  Mgmt, 

(800)  477-2254  (24  hrs) 

hllp:  Mwww.scups.edu        E-mail:  enroll@scups.edu 
Soulhern  California  University  for  Professional  Studies 

1840  E    17  Si    HA,  Sanla  Ana,  CA  92701 


TRAVEL 


FREIGHTER  CRUISES— deluxe,  exotic, 
inexpensive.  TravLtips  Association,  P.O.  Box 
580-2 i8B I,  Flushing,  NY  I  1358.  (800)  872-8584. 

ENGLAND.    IRELAND.   SCOTLAND. 

Wales.  Cottages,  manor  houses,  castles.  Simple 
to  elegant.  Convenient  city  flats.  Weekly/ 
monthly  rentals.  As  You  Like  It.  (415)  380-9848. 

SMALL  GROUP  ADVENTURES— Sail  west 
coast  of  Florida  &  Keys.  Discover  snorkel,  scuba, 
sea-kayaking.  3-5-7-day  cruises  available.  Con- 
tact: Spinnaker  Group,  310  Russell  Lane,  Long 
Lake,  MN  55356.  (888)  476-6821. 


RETURN  WITH  SOMETHING  DEEPER 
THAN  A  TAN.  Build,  teach,  connect  with 
indigenous  people  of  Belize,  Guatemala,  Kenya, 
St.  Vincent,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Yucatan. 
Tax-deductible.  Scholarships  available.  Global 
Citizens  Network:  (800)  644-9292,  (6 12)  644- 
0960,  or  gcn(gmtn.oi'g 


PERSONAL   SERVICES 


AT  THE  GATE  links  singles  who  value  the 
environment,  social  justice,  animal  rights,  spiritu- 
ality. Free  details.  P.O.  Box  9506-HP,  Columbus, 
OH  43209.  http://www,orbyss. com/gate  I  .htm 

SINGLE  BOOKLOVERS.  Nationwide 
Established  1970.  P.O.  Box  117,  Gradyville, 
PA  19039.  (610)  358-5049  or  e-mail 
1 03474. 1 057@compuserve.com 

NEVER  TOO  LATE — Friendship,  love  for  sin- 
gles over  50.  i-888-NTL-4LUV. 


THE  LETTER  EXCHANGE  bring 
versation.  Meet  minds,  not  bodies    '' 
Box  6218-H,  Albany,  CA  94706. 

JOIN  THE  IVY  LEAGUE  OF  I 

Graduates  and  faculty  of  the  ivies,  Se 
MIT,     Stanford,     IJniversity     of 
Northwestern,  UC  Berkeley,  John 
Duke  meet  alumni  and  academics,  ( 
members.  The  Right  Stuff,  (800)  988-5.; 

MAKE  FABULOUS  Friends  n 
Scotland!  Wales!  Ireland!  Free 
Transatlantic  Pen  Friends,  Box  21 
Pedro,  CA  9073 1. 


CLASSICAL   MUSIC   Lovers 
For  unattached  music  lovers.  Nation' 
233-CMLS.  P.O.  Box  31,  Peiham,  NY 


INTERESTS  INCLUDE  science 
investigate  Science  Connection,  30 

Street,  #307,  Boston,  MA  021  15;  71, 
compuserve.com;  (800)  667-5179. 


PERSONA 


$ENDAWRITT 
RESPONSE  T( 

Harper's  Magazine  Persi 
Box  *  (4--digit#) 
666  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY  1001 

To  place  your  own  pers 

ad,  send  $2.50  per  wc 

lO'Word  minimum  t| 

Harper's  Magazine 

Attn:  Mary  Anne  Sen 

666  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  1001 

Orcall  (212)  614-65 

Please  do  not  send  cash. 
Check,  MC/Visa  only. 


ADS   FROM   ME 


ACCOMPLISHED.  INTELLECTL 

attorney/activist,  40s,  attractive,  optir 
(notorious  punster),  by  turns  liberal  ar 
al,  worldly  but  inspired  by  simple  vir 
woman  for  marriage  and  family.  #1245 


DISCLAIMER:  Harper's  Magazine  a 
liability  for  the  content  of  or  reply  to  a 
al  advertisement.  The  advertiser  assii 
plete  liability  for  the  content  of  and  al 
any  advertisement  and  for  any  cla 
against  Harper's  Magazine  as  a  result  tf 
advertiser  agrees  to  indemnify  and  ho 
Magazine  and  its  employees  harmle; 
costs,  expenses  (including  reasonabi 
fees),  liabilities  and  damages  resultir 
caused  by  the  publication  placed  by  the 
or  any  reply  to  any  such  advertisement 


DOUBLE 


176 


II 


B)i  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a  quotation 
mil  a  published  work.  The  numbered  squares  in  the  dia- 
ain  correspond  to  the  numbered  blanks  under  the 
I'Kns.  The  WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of 
icli  spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the 
mk  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken.  The  letter  in 
ic  upper  right-hand  corner  of  each  square  indicates  the 
oiU)  containing  the  letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square. 
iHitcst  rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  ap- 
_ai  on  page  67. 


LUES  WORDS 

..  Bewilder,  perplex        

101      62      172     152  8       107      95 

.   Disdain,  

haughtiness                  45      168     141      31  78      151      48       9 

103 

'.  Town  in  S.  France;      

bleu                               83       22      149      74  58       29       13      162 

7 

'.  Instrument  for  

measuring                    115     169     110      38  25       82        2        92 

airborne  dust  

59 

.    Cheap,  vulgar  

96      140      66       52  134 

Goldeneye;  large        

marmot  related  to       170     37      142       1  15       50      79      126 
rhe  woodchuck;  Am. 
painter  and  etcher 
(1834-1903) 

I.  King  of  England,        

935-940                      17      112      53      148  133     166     36      41 

99 

1.  By  its  very  nature        

(2Lat.  wds.)                 144      73      111      30  123       3       157     119 

Star  that  sudden-        

ly  brightens,  then        121     158     91       61 
gradually  fades; 
(loosely)  lox 

Brazen,  brash  

135     100     63       67  163 

.   Not  sound,  sickly        

132     145     164      20  118      32      161      97 

..    Elan,  spirited ^^^ 

action  147      49       U        lb 


M.  Socialist 
presidential 
candidate, 
1900-20 

N.  Cabarets, 

establishments 
for  evening 
entertainment 

O.  Bunk,  bogwasb 

P.    River  that  joins 
the  Tigris 
to  form  the 
Sbatt-al-Arab 

Q.  Bear  witness 
regarding 
(2  wds.) 

R.   Shot  of  what's 
good  for  you 

S.    Absolute  dud 
T.  Uncertain 


40   54   102   23 


35   47   167  155   80   114   21   125 
94   39 


12  55  34  70  42 

122  150  88  44  27   165  108  136 

87 

71  76  18  106  33   154   75   64 

60  129  93  139 

19  146  10  85  124  159   43 

86  130  65  69 


U.  Big  buddy  to 
Will  Scarlet, 
Allan-a-Dale, 
Friar  Tuck,  and 
the  gang  (2  wds.) 

V.  Calm,  comfort, 
mill  lily 

W.  Differently 


X.  Damn'  Yankee, 
perhaps 


105     109      4       84       51       68      131     173 
57       46 


77      113     116     128     98 


90   56   81   24   137   14   5   14? 

156 
160  120  104  127  117  153   89   171 
28   72 
ACROSTIC  79 


VK/./AM 


\ 


Head-Hunting  111 

Bn  Richard  E.  Malthy  jr. 

(with  acknowledgments  to  Zander  of 

The  Listener) 


T 

K  he  hist  letter  of  eacli  answer  is  out  of  place  in 
the  diagram.  Thus,  if  the  answer  to  a  clue  were 
SMART,  it  would  he  entered  as  MSART,  MASRT, 
MARST,  or  MARTS.  Additionally,  there  are  eight  un- 
clued  lights,  two  to  a  side,  on  the  perimeter  of  the 
diagram  (1-10,  39-40  Across;  1-39,  10-40  Down), 
which  have  something  in  common.  Clue  answers 
include  three  proper  names  and  one  common  for- 
eign word.  Unchecked  letters  in  the  perimeter 
words  can  be  rearranged  to  spell  GIRLS  SURE  WIN  THE 
SUN.  As  always,  mental  repunctuatitin  of  a  clue  is 
the  key  to  its  solution.  The  solution  to  last  month's 
pu::le  appears  on  page  67. 


At:ROSS 


16. 

17. 

21. 

22. 
23. 
25. 

^o. 

M. 

u. 

34. 


Make  dinner,  in  a  way,  except  he  prompt  (S) 

Pretty  thing  has  dandy  time  (5) 

Inhibited  about  spot  for  sexual  excitement,  one 

becomes  redeemed  (8) 

China,  in  this  case,  might  be  seen  backing  European 

initiative  to  make  a  new  opening  (7) 

Party  cook  is  an  old  bird  (4) 

$500  on  marrying  (see  going  rate),  ending  separate 

but  equal  (13) 

The  deep  fellow  has  an  ego  (4) 

Solo  flight — capital!  (4) 

Don  Juan  didn't  move  your  outsides  (5) 

Dance  but  otherwise  laugh  about  it  (4) 

Bones  of  brothers  deserted  by  the  flanks  (4) 

Sounds  like  a  precedent  for  virgin  birth!  Bad  idea  (13) 

Chills  right  out  from  contest  (4) 

Convention  that's  firmly  united  (7) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9    1; 

11 

12 

13 

6 

7 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

i 

28 

29 

30 

1 

31 

j 

32 

33 

34 

35 

i 

1 

36 

37 

38 

i 

39 

1 

36.  Most  stout  IS  sent  hack,  nevertheless  brew  bites  (8) 

37.  Least  corrupt  cop  (5) 

38.  A  minor  adjustment  to  generate  (8) 

DOWN 

2.  Gloria's  cultured  semiprecious  stone  (7) 

3.  Bound  ledger  entry  (4) 

4-  Beatles  in  a  car  mobbed — it's  understandable  (13) 

5.  Takes  out  a  number  of  pages  bound  by  liner  (7) 

6.  Sound  made  by  shorn  boxer  (4) 

7.  Before  going  out  to  pasture  and  rotating?  (13) 

8.  Correct  dosage  of  salt  (6) 

9.  Old  Irish  dentist  faces  endless  financial  catastrophe 
(6) 

15.  Molding  circle,  turn  to  the  right  (4) 

18.  Marble  Arch,  Grant's  American  Tomb — everything 
fronts  on  them  ( 5 ) 

19.  Red  topping  #6  (4) 

20.  Wolf  down  Greek  bread?  On  the  contrary!  (4) 
24.  Tarts  seen  around  gym,  exercising  little  ones  (7) 

26.  A  song  goes  up  and  down!  (4) 

27.  Works  on,  after  Jose  and  Cal  get  unionized  (7) 

28.  Lass  is  tentative,  holds  back  (6) 

29.  Pool  cues  do  change  in  Portugal  (6) 

33.  Come  down  heavily  on  me  after  bringing  up  the  dis- 
heartened (4) 

35.  Mark  the  end  of  alarm  going  off  (4) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Head-Hunting  III,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY.  10012.  If  you  already  suhscrihe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  hy  August  8. 
Senders  oi  the  first  three  ct)rrect  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will 
Ix-  printed  in  the  October  issue.  Winners  of  the  June  puzzle,  "Downers,"  are  Reese  E.  Campbell,  Russell,  Pennsylvania;  Norma  Ensner,  San 
Fr:ini:iM;o,  California;  and  Lucy  C  Bates,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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ON  THE  USES  OF  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

I.  As  Lite  Entertainment  for  Bored  College  Students 
B}/  Mark  Edmundson  at  the  University  of  Virginia 

II.  As  a  Weapon  in  the  Hands  of  the  Restless  Poor 

B}?  Earl  Shorris  on  New  York's  Lower  East  Side 


MEAN  SEASON 
In  Northern  Ireland,  the  Trouhles  Come  as  Regular  as  Rain 

B}'  Adrian  McKinty 


THE  LAKE  SEP  "  2  1997 

A  story  by  Anthony  Giardina         !       LIBRARY 

Also:  Leo  Tolstoy,  Saul  Bellow,  and  Mark  Leyner 


Cherries  in  winter, 
peaclies  in  spring.  It's 
not  ttie  weatlier  tliat's 
changed,  it's  the 
pacl^aging. 


Iackn  (la>.  al  'M\.{){)()  led.  a  global 
cxcliaii^c  (ilsoi'ls  lakes  place. 
Millions  ol  IresliK  picked  ileiiis  ci'lssero; 
(lie  ^lohe.  main  ol  llieiii  ^eiith  nestled 
packaiiinii's  version  of  a  lirsl-class  seal- 
a  cai'lon  oi'  conlainei"  designed  l)> 
Inleinalional  l'a|)ei'. 
(llillean  ^ra|)es  land  in  Marseilles. 
(^alilbrnia  melons  loncli  down  in  Warsaw. 
Tuscan  lomaloes  ariixc  in  KnoIo. 
Wtial  helps  lliem  snr\i\e  llie  Irip'.' 
Package  design  that  anticipates  reality; 
lemperatnre  swings,  hnmiditx.  jostling, 
customs  (lela\s.  curious  spidei's  and  lh( 
occasional  Ll-lool  |)lun^e  Irom  a  cargo' 
shi|)'s  hoist. 

F^acka^ing  also  has  to  he  s|)ecific. 
Frozen  chicken.  Iresh  juice,  liiu'  china- 
each  poses  a  very  dilTerent  challenge. 
Last  year  alone,  oui'  engineers  designe 
oxer  44. ()()()  distinct  kinds  of  packaging 
lor  businesses  all  oxer  the  xxorld.   Andi' 
a  lal)  xxhere  xxe  mimic  the  rigors  ol  glob.' 
travel,  our  packages  are  tested  until  thCr 
rexeal  their  everx  strength  and  xxeaknesj 
We  do  it  lor  our  customers,  and  lor  alio; 
you  who  crave  Iresh.  unbriiised  cherries 
In  midwinter. 
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VVc  answer  to  the  world. 
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DATE  DM" 


DATE  DUE 


The  tracks  we  left  behind 

to  northwestern  Montana  in  search  of  of 
hidian  Reservation,  we  thought  we'd 
hidden  under  deposits  of  sandstone  and 
dinosaur  graves  and,  buried  with  them,  th(_ 
leum.  But  many  steps  had  to  be  taker 
even  dig  an  exploratory  well.  First  we  reac 
with  the  tribe  over  lease  rights  and  roy 
then  hired  an  independent  environmei 
proposed  a  number  of  measures  to  proti 
bear  population.  All  of  which  we  adopted  -  from  restrict- 
ing human  access  to  working  straight  through  winter,  then 
leaving,  so  the  bears  could  forage  undisturbed  in  the  spring. 
Now  did  we  actually  discover  oil  there .^  No,  we  did  not.  But  the  process  contributed  to 
our  creating  in  1989  what  remains  one  of  the  most  environmentally  responsible  policies 
in  the  industry.  We  call  it  Policy  530,  and  it  is,  quite  candidly,  a  reality-based  blend  of 
smart  business  and  genuine  concern.  True,  it  wasn't  born  out  of  pure  altruism.  But  what  it 
demands  of  us  is  the  same.  That  we  do  what  we  need  to  do,  then  leave  with  hardly  a  trace. 
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People  Do. 


11^ 


typist 


writer 


!'rpc  your  hands.  Aiul  von 


i  gi 


8  gs 


Imagine  using  your  computer  without  having 
to  type.  IJnshacldefl  from  the  keyhoard.  no 
longer  torced  to  express  yoiu'  thoughts  hy 
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I.ETTERS 


The  Forests  or  the  Trees? 

Gratitude  and  disgust  make  odd 
bedfellows,  hut  these  were  the  emo- 
tions I  felt  on  reading  Paul  Roherts's 
expose  of  the  mismanagement  of  our 
national  forests  ["The  Federal 
Chain-Saw  Massacre,"  June].  1  was 
grateful  to  both  Roberts  and  Harper's 
Magazine  for  shedding  some  much- 
needed  light  on  the  taxpayer-subsi- 
dized destruction  o(  our  national 
forests  and  disgusted  that  this  kind  of 
blatant  corporate  welfare  should  (af- 
ter all  these  years)  continue  unabat- 
ed. Banking  on  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  visiting  the 
national  forests  are  unlikely  to  walk 
beyond  the  "beauty  strip,"  the  lum- 
ber and  cattle  industries  have  re- 
cently begun  a  disinformation  cam- 
paign (featuring  grandfatherly  fly 
fishermen,  rough-hewn  ranchers, 
and  crinkly  eyed  lumberjacks)  that, 
in  the  best  tradition  of  our  increas- 
ingly virtual  republic,  shamelessly  at- 
tempts to  recast  eye-bugging  destruc- 
tion as  a  gift  to  the  nation. 

Anyone  wishing  to  view  firsthand 
what  Roberts  is  talking  about  might 
drive  throLigh  the  remains  of 
Olympic  National  Forest  in  Wash- 
ington, About  an  hoLir  outside  of 
Hoquiam,  one  enters  a  savaged  land- 
scape of  stumps  and  brambles  and 
impenetrable  briar  thickets.  The 
much  advertised  "replants,"  aiithen- 
tic-looking  enough  to  tourists  pass- 
ing at  cheetah  speed  along  the  high- 
way, are  even  worse.  Nothing  moves, 

H;irper's  Magazine  uvknmes  readier  response . 
Please  address  eorrespondenee  to  Letters  Ed- 
itor. Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing. 
Volume  preelud£s  individual  a£knou'ledgment. 


nothing  lives  in  these  simulat 
forests:  no  snakes,  no  mammals, 
birds  in  the  understory. 

Why  does  this  matter?  To  the  l 
alogue  of  financial  and  environnn 
tal  r.easons  offered  by  Robert^ 
would  add  twt)  more:  First,  as  l 
world  of  the  made  continues  to 
place  the  world  of  the  bom,  we  n 
come  to  realize  that  the  human  mi 
recjuires  the  experietice  of  wildern 
the  way  a  plant  requires  nitrogi 
Second,  because  landscape  and  his 
ry  are  linked,  we  may  come  to  ^ 
that  every  clear-cut,  or  "developu' 
acre  erases  some  part  of  our  persoi 
and  communal  history.  I  can't  retr; 
the  trip  I  took  with  my  father  t 
years  back  if  the  landscape  we  walk 
through  lies  stockpiled  in  Japa 
With  95  percent  of  our  old-grow 
forest  gone,  the  lumber  industry  is 
the  position  of  a  thief  who,  havi 
carted  off  most  of  our  possessioi 
now  demands  that  we  split  what's  1 
and  pay  for  the  U-Haul. 

Marie  Sloiika 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Paul  Roberts's  "Federal  Chai 
Saw  Massacre"  is  the  most  complt 
telling  of  the  crisis  facing  our  natio 
al  forests  that  I  have  had  the  pie 
sure  to  read. 

The  "salvage  rider"  to  the  Budt 
Rescissions  Act  of  1995,  which  loc 
ened  federal  logging  regulatiotis, 
only  the  most  recent  industry  atta^ 
on  our  national  forests  by  a  willii 
Congress  and  a  pliant  administratio 
June  4,  1997,  marked  the  100th  a, 
niversary  of  the  first  budget  rider  i. 
fecting  our  national  forests,  one  th 
forever  altered  our  land.scape. 
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0(/hen  Congress,  in  response  to  the 
olesale  fraud  of  the  timber  syndi- 
cs, passed  the  Forest  Reserve  Act 
1891,  it  provided  for  the  president 
establish  forest  reserves  where  no 
le  could  "cut,  remove,  or  use  any  of 
1'  timber,  grass,  or  other  natural 
jbduct."  It  was  not  until  June  4, 
i?7,  that  Congress  gave  in  to  tim- 
i-industry  pressure  and  opened  the 
'ional  forests  to  timber  sales  with  a 
er  tacked  on  to  an  Interior  Depart- 
nt  appropriations  hill. 
Breaking  the  "mutually  beneficial 
lity"  of  the  Forest  Service,  indus- 
1  ,  and  Congress  described  by 
berts  is  the  key  to  putting  "re- 
ves"  back  into  the  title  of  our  na- 
nal  forests.  Eliminating  the  use  of 
dget  riders  as  a  vehicle  for  con- 
issional  mayhem  would  be  a  criti- 
first  step  in  achieving  that  goal. 

hrk  Solomon 

ecutive  Director 

and  Empire  Public  Lands  Council 

okane.  Wash. 

Although  Paul  Roberts  whines  on 
d  on  about  the  rape  of  the  forests. 


he  offers  no  other  plan  than  to  end 
all  harvest.  Does  he  live  in  a  hemp  te- 
pee and  compose  on  clay  tablets?  The 
debate  that  created  the  dismal  Clin- 
ton forest  policy  must  be  abandoned 
in  favor  of  a  course  that  spans  genera- 
tions instead  of  elections.  The  tam- 
pering by  lawmakers  and  presidents 
will  be  ongoing,  shortsighted,  and  the 
death  of  our  forests  unless  replaced  by 
a  cohesive,  scientific,  and  permanent 
plan  for  their  management. 

Scott  Rosin 
Toledo,  Ore. 

Paul  Roberts  seriously  misrepre- 
sents the  facts  about  our  national 
forests.  The  United  States'  forest  and 
paper  industry  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  healthy  national  forests. 
That's  why  our  industry  has  been  so 
involved  in  protecting  and  improv- 
ing our  forests  for  future  generations. 
Most  scientists  and  professional 
managers  believe  that  there  is  a  for- 
est health  problem  throughout  the 
national  forest  system.  They  recom- 
mend thinning  overstocked  stands 
and  reintroducing  prescribed  burn- 


ing to  keep  both  the  number  of  trees 
and  the  wildfire-fuel  levels  within 
acceptable  ranges. 

American  forestry  is  a  success.  Just 
one  measure  of  this  success  is  that 
we're  growing  more  than  we're  har- 
vesting. But  the  benefits  that  our 
forests  provide  are  not  sustained  and 
improved  by  accident.  With  the  Sus- 
tainable Forestry  Initiative,  America's 
forest  and  paper  industry  has  made  a 
bold  commitment  to  the  sustainabili- 
ty  and  improvement  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. This  initiative  sets  policy 
goals  for  sustainable  forestry  on  all 
private  and  public  land  in  the  United 
States  and  commits  members  of  the 
American  Forest  &  Paper  Associa- 
tion to  practice  a  land-stewardship 
ethic  that  integrates  the  growing, 
nurturing,  and  harvesting  of  trees  for 
useful  products  with  the  conservation 
of  soil,  air  and  water  quality,  wildlife 
and  fish  habitat,  and  aesthetics. 

W.  Henson  Moore 
President 
American  Forest 
&  Paper  Association 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Looking  for  something  different?  Come 
dance,  eat,  plantation-hop  and  get  back  to 
nature  in  Louisiana.  For  your  FREE  288-page 
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i  A  B  I  N  1;  V  M  A  K  1.  R  S 

One  ri.-.is<in  I'hos.  Moscr  turnilurc  has 
hccomc  a  classic  is  its  quiet,  satisfying  lic-aury.    it 
never  lia/./les,  never  intrudes,  always  enriches  the 

hiinie  in  which  it  is  placed,    (iood  taste 
demands  no  more. 

(  .ill  1(1  reieive  your  caialot;. 

1-800-708-9703 

I  hos,  M<iser  C^.ibinetniakers 
Aulnirn,  Maine  0421  1 

I'ortl.iml.  M.iiiK     Nrw  'lork,  NY  .  San  Fr.iiKisui.  c:A 


You  do  ncH  destroy  a  forest  by  cut- 
ring  down  the  trees!  Logging  and 
forestry  activities  are  probably  the 
most  benign  of  all  resource-based  in- 
dustries. Roth  agriculture  and  min- 
ing, for  example,  must  destroy  natur- 
al ecosystems  in  order  to  exist. 

In  much  of  the  West,  clear-cut- 
ting is  the  most  environmentally 
sound  way  to  log  a  forest.  The  trees 
that  foresters  want  to  grow  back  re- 
quire a  "disaster"  to  get  reestab- 
lished. They  need  light  and  mineral- 
rich  soil  to  make  a  viable  seedbed. 
Certainly  a  logging  job  is  a  much  less 
drastic  "disaster"  than  wildfire  or  the 
in.sect  and  disease  infestations  that 
destroy  the  trees  for  no  one's  benefit. 

Logging  a  forest  never  destroys  it. 
Trees  grow  back  faster  than  most 
people  imagine.  If  you  look  carefully 
at  the  photographs  of  clear-cut  "dev- 
astation" illustrating  Paul  Roberts's 
article,  you  will  see  green  smudges 
on  the  ground.  Those  smudges  are 
trees  invading  the  area  to  establish  a 
new  stand  that  can  be  logged  again 
in  about  100  years.  A  long  time.'  Not 
to  Mother  Nature! 

Nicolas  E.  Tippfc 

Tipple  Logging  &  Lumber,  Inc. 

Ghent,  N.Y. 

1  read  Paul  Roberts's  repc^rt  on  the 
United  States  forest  program  while 
sitting  in  the  dining  hall  of  a  remote 
British  Columbia  logging  cainp.  Like 
hundreds  of  other  Canadian  young 
people,  1  am  ftmding  my  post-sec- 
ondary education  by  planting  trees.  In 
five  summers  of  work,  I  have  seen  in- 
numerable clear-cuts  and  have  heard 
almost  as  many  "forestry  is  good"  lec- 
tures. Roberts's  article  excellently  de- 
scribes the  process  employed  by 
forestry  officials  to  justify  huge  clear- 
cutting  operations  and  the  wholesale 
pillage  of  our  forests.  I  ain  presently 
working  tin  a  clear-cut  that  stretches 
for  at  least  twenty-five  kilometers.  It  is 
classified  as  being  .several  cuts  becau.se 
of  several  thin  strips  of  trees  spaced 
every  hve  kilometers  or  st). 

Every  morning  when  1  start  work,  1 
see  a  slogan  that  captures  the  indus- 
try's attitude  toward  reforestation: 
"Helping  Nature  Grow  Better  Trees." 
I've  yet  to  understand  how  cutting 
down  a  large  stand  of  biodiverse,  bug- 


infested  trees  in  order  to  replace  li 
with,  at  most,  two  species  of  saim 
saplings  will  prevent  future  pti  il  1 
For  one  thing,  the  mortality  in 
our  planted  trees  is  far  highc  i  i 
publicly  advertised.  The  sad  tnii 
that  there  really  is  no  such  thiiv..;  a 
forestation;  once  a  forest  is  goiu 
the  planting  in  the  world  wiii 
bring  it  back.  But  it  is  possible  ti  m 
a  crop  of  trees  that  are  convenie 
.spaced,  tall,  straight,  and  highK  i 
ketable — a  tree  farm,  not  a  forest 

Susanna  Haley 

Somewhere  in  British  Columbi  i 

Gnot! 

1  wonder  what  possessed  ffin/  I 
Magazine  to  reprint  Chris  Lehma  i! 
essay  "The  Deep  Roots  of  Hea\  ij 
Gate"  [Readings,  June].  Lebin  iij 
appears  to  be  completely  unawin.j 
the  problems  inherent  in  any  ii  .ij 
em  discussion  of  Gnosticism,  aiu  n 
facile  comparison  of  second-cm  r 
Gnostics  and  twentieth-ceiu  r 
members  of  Heaven's  Gate  hi  i  y 
an  inexcusable  ignorance  of  tin  i 
tory  of  religion. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  tweiii  t 
century,  the  only  evidence  ;il  i 
Gnosticism  available  to  scholais  i 
polemical  texts  written  by  the  nu( 
ment's  Christian  enemies.  TI  s 
Christians  were  largely  responsible  ( 
the  portrayal  of  Gnostics  as  a  "fier ; 
world-denying"  "spiritual  aristocr:' 
who  .sought  access  to  some  kin.i 
"rarefied  state"  through  gnosis.  S  ; 
the  discovery  oi  the  Nag  Hammac 
brary,  a  .set  of  Gnostic  treatises  foi 
in  Egypt  in  1945,  we  have  learnc' 
great  deal  more  about  the  Gnos'' 
myths,  but  we  still  know  very  It 
about  their  actual  beliefs  and  p'( 
tices.  Taking  the  bishops  Irenaeus^ 
Hippolytus  at  their  word  when  l^ 
describe  the  Gnostics  as  elitist  myi 
is  carele.ss  and  naive,  especially  j 
we  now  know  that  the  Gnostics 
not  present  theinselves  that  w;i 
their  own  writiiigs. 

What  is  even  more  careless  i 
ignore  the  nearly  2,000  years  of 
tt)ry  that  separate  Gnosticism 
Heaven's  Gate.  Gnosticism  has  h 
ly  been  a  "consistent,  intelligible 
gioLis  tradition"  since  late  antiqi 
in  fact,  we  have  no  evidence  fo 


istence  between  Irenaeus'  time  and 
r  own  (with  the  fascinating  excep- 
m  of  the  cult  of  the  Cathari,  who 
dved  between  the  twelfth  and  the 
irteenth  centuries).  Does  Lehmann 
;an  to  imply  that  some  kind  of  hid- 
n  tradition  has  been  passed  down, 
broken,  from  Valentinus,  to  Heav- 
's  Gate  leader  Marshall  Apple- 
lite?  If  he  has  proof,  I  can  think  of 
lumber  of  historians  who  would  be 
ry  curious  to  see  it.  Otherwise,  he 
Duld  make  it  clear  that  his  essay  is 
exercise  in  imaginative  specula- 
n  rather  than  historical  analysis. 

'se  Tuzlak 
racuse,  N.Y. 

ction  in  the  Backseat 


etti 


Congratulations  to  Harper's  Mag- 
ne  for  making  the  slow  transition 
soft  porn  for  the  literary  elite, 
ina  in  the  Backseat"  [June]  was 
iat!  Not  too  suggestive  yet  tanta- 
ing  enough  to  provide  erotic 
(itijimulation  to  all  of  those  lonely 
iders.  Not  long  ago,  Harper's  had 
other  great  story  with  yet  another 
thetic  woman,  this  time  having 
ng  sex  in  the  backseat  of  a  car 
athy  Dobie,  "The  Only  Girl  in 
e  Car,"  August  1996].  Debased 
imen  used  as  symbols  for  loneli- 
ss,  isolation,  and  detachment  are 
vays  great  for  the  sexual  fantasies 
intellectual  poseurs. 

;  Pinkelman 

ng  Beach,  Calif. 


With  good  serious  fiction  out  there, 
ly  would  Harper's  Magazine  waste 
story  slot  with  "Tina  in  the  Back- 
it"?  Although  well-written,  this  bit 
male-fantasy  puffery  is  indistin- 
ishable  from  hundreds  of  anecdotes 
the  sex  magazines,  with  the  excep- 
in  that  we  didn't  even  get  the  sex 
me.  The  story  has  no  plot,  no  sig- 
icant  exploration  of  either  charac- 
■  or  of  the  relation  between  charac- 
rs,  and  no  interesting  theme 
jarding  the  homeless.  Native  Amer- 
ins,  pickup  sex,  or  anything  else. 
I  was  also  disappointed  with  the 
•called  Watts  riot  memoir  ["While 
atts  Burned,"  June].  Don  Wallace 
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NOTEB(  X  )K 

The  life 
By  Lewis  H .  Lapham 


There  are  two  things  that  are  mportant 
in  politics.  The  first  one  is  money,  and  I 
can't  remember  what  the  second  one  is. 
— Mark  Hanna 


T. 


hrcnif^hout  the  month  i>t  July  the 
Senate  Ccimmittee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  conducted  an  investigation  of 
the  ways  in  which  President  Clinttin 
raised  money  for  last  year's  election 
campaign,  and  it  was  like  listening  to 
gardeners  discuss  the  beauty  of  com- 
post. Here  at  last  was  the  most  impor- 
tant subject  in  the  world — loftier  than 
budgets,  grander  than  impeachments, 
more  serious  than  bombs.  For  once  the 
senators  looked  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. What  they  were  talking 
about  was  their  lifework,  their  profes- 
sion, their  noble  art,  and  they  weren't 
about  tt)  he  trifled  with  by  mere  pre- 
tenders and  clumsy  amateurs.  Over 
the  course  of  many  years  the  sixteen 
members  of  the  committee  probably 
had  collected  an  aggregate  sum  well 
in  excess  of  $200  million  for  their  own 
campaigns  and  those  of  their  friends, 
and  they  knew  all  the  moves — every 
nuance  of  obsequious  gesture,  every 
turn  of  wheedling  phrase,  which  smiles 
were  easy  and  which  were  not,  when 
to  sneer  and  how  to  crawl,  wh(mi  to 
snub  and  what  to  kiss. 

The  rules  of  political  fund-raising 
lately  have  become  as  complicated  as 
the  rules  of  etiquette  that  governed 
the  comings  and  goings  of  Louis  XlV's 
courtiers  at  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
and  while  watching  C-SPAN's  mon- 
tage of  the  testimony  in  the  Hart  Of- 
fice Ruildiiig  1  noticed  that  the  com- 
mittee's questions  were  better 
LiiJerstood  not  as  requests  for  infor- 


mation but  as  occasicins  for  tart  lec- 
tures in  conduct  and  deportment.  Tlie 
witnesses  were  often  awkward  or  ner- 
vous, below-stairs  functionaries  of  lit- 
tle breeding  and  less  taste  whom  one 
wouldn't  hope  to  see  standing  around 
a  punch  bowl  or  a  public  trough.  But 
the  senators  were  upscale  public  ser- 
vants, like  French  governesses  or 
British  butlers,  and  one  knew  that  they 
could  be  counted  upon  never  to  con- 
fuse a  Guatemalan  valet  with  the  am- 
bassador from  Egypt  or  Pakistan.  They 
understood  the  fine  distinctions  be- 
tween cleati  money  and  soiled  mon- 
ey— between  money  that  was  as  sweet 
as  fresh  milk  and  money  gone  sour  in 
the  sun,  between  money  that  could  be 
followed  and  money  that  got  lost  in 
traffic,  between  companionable  mon- 
ey and  money  that  walked  alone — and 
always  it  was  instructive  to  listen  to 
them  display  their  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
ject to  which  they  clearly  gave  their 
every  waking  thought.  From  their  com- 
mentaries 1  learned  what  I'm  sure  will 
prove  to  be  a  useful  set  of  lessons  on 
that  far-off,  happy  day  when  I  hit  the 
New  Ytirk  State  lottery  and  can  afford 
to  buy  a  really  expensive 
politician  of  my  own. 


Q 


n  the  first  day  of  the  hearing 
the  members  of  the  committee  intro- 
duced themselves  to  the  C-SPAN 
television  audience  with  brief  state- 
ments of  uplifting  principle.  Some- 
thing was  wrong  with  the  American 
system  of  government  (too  much 
money  wandering  around  Washing- 
ton off  the  leash  of  moral  scruple), 
and  the  senators  had  come  to  set 
matters  right,  "searchers  after  truth" 


(Senator  Joseph  Lieberman,  I 
Conn.)  seeking  to  address  at  tl 
"historic  moment"  the  questions 
"our  nation's  basic  sovereign! 
(Senator  Pete  Domenici,  I 
N.Mex.)  in  order  to  "enhance  c 
government  in  the  eyes  of  the  Am 
ican  people  at  a  time  when  our  gc 
ernment  sorely  needs  it"  (Sena 
Fred  Thompson,  R.,  Tenn.)  and 
suppress  the  "desire  to  comprom 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  a 
to  use  money  as  a  lever  of  pow 
(Senator  Robert  G.  Torricelli, 
N.J.)  by  pledging  "our  lives,  our  f 
tunes  and  our  sacred  honor  tow; 
improving  this  democratic  system 
which  so  many  young  Americ; 
have  given  their  lives"  (Senator  V 
Cleland,  D.,Ga.). 

Every  loyal  and  golden  phrase 
serving  of  a  loyal  and  golden  con 
bution,  and  all  of  them  as  finely  shaj 
to  their  purpose  as  the  instrume 
with  which  dentists  draw  teeth  fr 
widowers  and  shepherds  wool  fri 
sheep.  But  as  at  any  other  fund-rais 
event,  the  senators  were  careful  i 
to  linger  too  long  among  the  obligat 
pleasantries,  and  after  getting  past 
diversion  of  a  sinister  Chinese  p 
meant  to  sway  last  year's  presiden 
election  (the  nominal  pretext  for 
hearings  but  one  for  which  nob 
could  offer  any  credible  proof)  tl 
came  at  last  to  the  subject  dearest 
their  hearts — how  to  remove  the  sta 
from  money  that  at  first  glance  mi} 
seem  too  spoiled  to  be  passed  at 
end  of  a  pole  to  the  fastidious  con: 
tants  making  the  advertising  buy 
NBC  or  Disney.  The  proper  pro 
dures  were  more  complicated  than  t\ 
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looked,  and  in  the  1996  election  cam- 
paign President  Clinton's  fund-raising 
cadres — panic-stricken,  desperate  tor 
cash,  hounded  by  Dick  Morris — had 
cut  comers  and  m.ide  mistakes.  Stupid 
mistakes.  Careless  and  unnecessary 
mistakes.  The  kind  ot  mistakes  that 
were  likely  to  get  ex'erybody  in  trouble. 

Tlie  tone  ot  the  questioning  was  im- 
patient and  exasperated.  It  wasn't  that 
the  senators  objected  to  shaking  down 
corporate  lobbyists  with  threats  ot 
stringent  regulatory  legislation,  or  to 
selling  high-quality  "face  time"  at 
whatever  price  the  market  would  bear 
(a  practice  that  accounted  for  their 
presence  in  Washington),  but  there 
was  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  do 
these  things,  and  the  Democrats  had 
gotten  out  oi  hand.  Out  ot  hand  and 
well  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety. 

The  first  witness,  Richard  Sullivan, 
looked  like  a  college  cheerleader — 
thirty-three  years  old,  handsome,  lik- 
able, and  genuinely  contused.  He  had 
served  as  tinance  director  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee  during 
the  hectic  summer  ot  1996,  and  quite 
clearly  he  didn't  know  very  much 
about  steam-cleaning  the  dingier  bun- 
dles of  campaign  money.  His  testimo- 
ny took  up  the  better  part  of  three 
days,  the  committee  gradually  coming 
to  regard  him  as  "a  good  soldier"  who 
had  been  led  astray.  Several  senators 
took  the  trouble  to  intersperse  their 
reprimands  with  helptul  hints.  Yes,  it 
was  perfectly  appropriate  to  speak  to 
foreign  nationals  (even  to  Chinese 
arms  dealers  and  Indonesian  billion- 
aires) it  the  conversation  took  place  on 
public  television  and  one  was  wearing 
a  suit  from  which  all  the  pockets  had 
been  removed.  But  it  was  never  correct 
to  be  seen  alone  at  lunch  with  a  foreign 
national  among  the  ferns  in  the  "infa- 
mous Four  Seascins  hcitel."  A  well-bred 
finance  chairman,  whether  Democrat 
or  Republican,  doesn't  accept  wire 
transfers  directly  from  Gemian  or  Chi- 
nese banks,  but  if  the  money  is  first 
sent  to  an  American  bank  and  there 
outfitted  with  a  new  checking  account, 
a  new  name,  and  a  hat  from  L.  L.  Bean, 
then  even  the  most  high-minded  fi- 
nance chairman  can  take  it  across  K 
Street  to  meet  Newt  Gingrich  or  Vice 
President  Gore.  "Face  time"  brings  a 
higher  price  v- hen  sold  as  a  boutique 
item,  in  very  -laall  quantities,  to  two 
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or  three  contributors  in  golf  carts. 

Never  give  or  take  money  on  gov- 
ernment property.  Only  louts  blun- 
der onto  Air  Force  One  or  into  the 
Library  of  Congress  with  a  check  or 
cash  in  hand.  Say  that  I  have 
$50,000  to  spend,  and  that  it  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cm 
whom  1  wish  to  make  a  favorable  im- 
pression. First  1  attend  the  coffee 
ceremony  in  the  Map  Room  of  the 
White  House,  and  there  with  maybe 
ten  or  twenty  other  guests  1  praise 
the  coffee,  listen  to  the  President 
talk  about  Bosnia  or  poor  people  or 
his  golf  swing,  eat  no  more  than  one 
Danish  pastry,  remark  that  the  Map 
Room  must  have  been  a  swell  and 
exciting  place  in  President  Roo- 
sevelt's time  (because  he  was  using 
the  maps  to  chart  the  course  of 
World  War  11),  praise  the  President 
(oil  any  pretext  that  ctomes  to 
mind),  sip  the  coffee,  compliment  all 
the  other  people  in  the  room  (for 
their  youth  and  vigor,  never  for  their 
clothes  or  their  jewels),  inquire 
about  the  chance  of  rain,  rise  grace- 
fully when  a  bell  rings  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  called  away,  praise  the  usher 
in  the  Marine  uniform  (not  the 
steward  in  the  white  coat),  walk 
proudly  out  of  the  building  along  the 
line  of  march  indicated  by  the  door- 
keepers, praise  the  coffee  once  again 
(to  anybody  still  within  earshot), 
and  so  regain  the  anonymity  of  a 
common  thoroughfare  or  public 
street.  Then  and  only  then  is  it  per- 
missible to  write  the  check,  which 
can  be  handed  (in  an  envelope  ei- 
ther blank  or  engraved)  to  a  nearby 
aide-de-camp,  who  will  carry  it  gin- 
gerly around  the  perimeter  of  the 
White  House  (b-^mg  very,  very  care- 
ful not  to  step  on  the  driveway  or 
the  lawn)  to  an  office  oi  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  where 
women  in  flowered  dresses  spray  it 
with  eau  de  cologne. 

Similar  courtesies  and  protocols 
must  be  observed  when  purchasing 
lesser  politicians,  among  them  all  the 
senators  on  the  committee,  but  cir- 
cumstances vary,  and  the  formalities 
occasionally  can  be  abbreviated.  Say 
that  I  happen  to  be  riding  in  a  car  with 
a  senator  from  Utah  or  a  congressman 
from  Texas,  and  that  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  his  or  her  selfless 


and  devoted  service  to  the  Americ 
people  and/or  an  endangered  rabt 
No  coffee  is  at  hand  and  no  M|  ii 
Room,  but  uiiless  we  happen  to 
driving  through  a  military  base  or 
Indian  reservation,  it  is  permissible 
hand  the  check  to  the  senator's  ass| 
tant,  even  to  stuff  it  into  the  a,ssistarl  i 
pocket  with  a  hearty  laugh  or  a  frier! 
ly  nudge. 

Sometimes  a  check  must  prece  ?i 
one's  appearance  at  a  dinner  in  t 
Library  of  Congress  or  the  Museum^  li 
American  History.  The  committee  i  i 
ranging  the  tables  sends  the  bill  in  tl  it 
form  of  an  invitation,  thoughtfully  e 
closing  a  schedule  of  fees  matched 
the  available  seating — $5,000  foi 
chair  among  the  nonentities,  $20,0; 
for  a  place  on  the  dais,  $50,000  fo 
photograph  with  the  senator  and  Ij 
prize  fish,  $100,000  for  everything 
the  list  and  a  glass  of  champagne 
the  reception  before  the  speech.  T 
check  need  not  be  hand-delivertj 
The  U.S.  Postal  Service  doesn't  coij 
under  the  rule  about  government  pre 
erty,  and  if  left  to  cure  for  three  or  fc 
days  in  a  worn  canvas  mailbag,  t 

check  loses  the  stench  o 

rich  man's  hand. 
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I  learly  what  troubled  the  cofi  h 
mittee,  most  especially  the  memb! 
of  the  Republican  majority  who  h' 
forced  the  holding  of  the  inquiry,  v 
not  the  question  of  reforming  t 
campaign-finance  laws  (all  agreeal 
ineffectual  and  none  of  which  t 
senators  sought  to  change  or  amen 
but  the  far  more  important  question, 
keeping  up  appearances.  Some  of  t 
country's  better-known  politiciai 
among  them  President  Clinton,  hHjj^ 
forgotten  how  to  behave  in  pol 
company;  they  were  slovenly  a; 
tactless  and  rude,  and  if  they  didi 
improve  their  manners,  the  voters  a 
taxpayers  (i.e.,  the  common  people 
whom  one  must  always  set  a  good  t 
ample)  might  form  a  poor  impressf,  ^ 
of  politics,  even  to  the  point  of  thirj 
ing,  as  Senator  Cleland  so  forcibly 
minded  everybody,  that  "it's  time 
face  the  situation  that  we  can  plact 
'For  Sale'  sign  on  both  ends  of  Per 
sylvania  Avenue."  A  terrible  thougl 
of  course,  un-American  and  coat 
with  poisonous  cynicism,  but  und^ 
standable  in  light  of  some  of  the  ne 
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ni|orts  that  had  been  seeping  out  of 
ishington  like  methane  gas. 
lich  was  why  Senator  Don  Nickles 
,  Okla.)  didn't  think  it  was  funny, 
:  even  the  least  bit  amusing,  when 
showed  Finance  Director  Sullivan 
opy  of  the  1994  memorandum 

lai  :)m  a  special  assistant  to  the  gener- 
i-.hairman  of  the  DNC  to  an  opera- 
;  in  the  office  of  the  White  House 
)uty  chief  of  staff)  seeming  to  sug- 
t  that  certain  people  in  the  Clin- 
^  Administration  mistook  a  presi- 
itial  election  for  a  yard  sale  or  a 
le.  The  senator  peevishly  tapped 
pencil  while  Finance  Director 
livan  examined  the  document: 
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■O:         Ann  Cahill 

HOM:     Martha  Phipps 

IE:  White  House  Activities 

In  order  to  reach  our  very  aggressive 
;oal  of  $40  million  this  year,  it  would  be 
'ery  helpful  if  we  could  coordinate  the 
oUowing  activities  between  the  White 
douse  and  the  Democratic  National 
ommittee. 


ibi 


1.  Two  reserved  seats  on  Air  Force  1 
md  II  trips 

2.  Six  seats  at  all  White  House  pri- 
/ate  dinners 

3.  Six  to  eight  spots  at  all  White 
4ouse  events  (i.e.,  Jazz  best.  Rose  Gar- 

xijlen  ceremonies,  official  visits) 

4.  Invitations  to  participate  in  official 
lelegation  trips  abroad 

5.  Better  coordination  on  appoint- 
ments to  Boards  and  Commissions 

6.  White  House  mess  privileges 

7.  White  House  residence  visits  and 
overnight  stays 

8.  Guaranteed  Kennedy  Center  tick- 
ts  (at  least  one  month  in  advance) 

9.  Six  radio  address  spots 

10.  Photo  opportunities  with  the 
principals 

11.  Two  places  per  week  at  the  Pres- 
dential  CEO  lunches 

12.  Phone  time  from  the  Vice  Presi- 
lent 

13.  Ten  places  per  month  at  White 
"louse  film  showings 

14.  One  lunch  with  Mack  McLarty 
5er  month 

15.  One  lunch  with  Ira  Magaziner 
5er  month 

16.  One  lunch  with  the  First  Lady 
3er  month 

17.  Use  of  the  President's  Box  at  the 
Earner  Theater  and  at  Wolf  Trap 

18.  Ability  to  reserve  time  on  the 
\X/hite  House  tennis  courts 

19.  Meeting  time  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Gore 


When  Sullivan  completed  his  re- 
view of  the  document,  he  looked  up  at 
the  row  of  frowning  senators  with  a 
puzzled  smile,  as  if  wondering  what  it 
was  that  he  might  have  missed.  He  al- 
ready had  explained,  at  least  five  or 
six  times,  that  the  activities  in  question 
(among  them  the  notorious  "White 
House  coffees"  suspected  of  taking  in 
$27  million)  never  were  sold  like  foot- 
hall  tickets;  they  were  encouragements 
meant  to  "energize"  prospective  donors 
to  the  Democratic  cause. 

"Well?"  said  Senator  Nickles. 

"Well?"  said  Finance  Director  Sul- 
livan, still  unsure  of  the  senator's  point. 

"So  it  was  a  pretty  successful  fund- 
raising  effort?" 

Sullivan's  nervousness  relaxed  into 
a  boyish  grin. 

"It  sure  as  hell  was.  Senator." 

A  brief  splutter  of  laughter  at  the 
back  of  the  room  was  quickly  extin- 
guished by  the  grim  and  bipartisan  si- 
lence on  the  elected  side  of  the  mi- 
crophones. As  still  as  sixteen  stones, 
the  committee  stared  at  Sullivan  as  if 
looking  at  a  vulgar  cousin  to  whom 
nobody  could  remember  being  related, 
and  it  was  left  to  Senator  Nickles  to 
suppress  the  display  of  idle  mirth: 

"I  am  glad  that  some  people  think 
this  is  funny." 

Which,  at  least  from  the  commit- 
tee's standpoint,  it  most  certainly  was 
not.  Intent  upon  keeping  up  their  own 
prices,  the  members  had  gone  to  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  stage  the  hearing — 
at  a  cost  of  $4.3  million,  $700,000 
more  than  the  White  House  spent  en- 
tertaining its  guests  during  the  whole 
of  President  Clinton's  first  term — in. 
order  to  prove  (to  the  C-SPAN  audi- 
ence, to  the  editors  of  the  Washington 
Post,  to  any  corpciration  with  a  loose 
$250,000  to  spend)  that  they  retained 
their  value  as  high-end  merchandise. 
The  market  in  politicians  wasn't  doing 
all  that  well  lately,  not  when  com- 
pared to  the  stock  matket  or  the 
$772,500  paid  for  President  Kennedy's 
old  golf  clubs,  and  it  surely  would  be  a 
sad  day  in  America — sad  for  its 
"searchers  after  truth,"  for  its  "basic 
sovereignty,"  for  "the  democtatic  sys- 
tem for  which  so  many  young  Ameri- 
cans have  given  their  lives" — when  a 
fine-looking  senator  from  Tennessee 
didn't  fetch  as  handsome  a  price  as  a 
dress  discarded  by  Princess  Di.  m 


rder  fans  know 
her  novels  are 
unforgettable. 

IN  ow,  so  will  you. 


Lost  loves.  Broken  hearts.  Career 
changes.  Second  chances.  The  story 
of  every  woman's  life.  Sarah  Conley 
is  a  wonderful  addition  to  Ellen 
Gilchrist's  spirited  cast  of  characters 
and  memorable  novels. 


Other  works  include  National  Book  Award-winning 

Victoiy  Ovei  Japan  and  Jhe  Courts  of  Love, 

now  available  in  paperback. 

"Ellen  Gilchrist  should  be  de- 
clared a  national  treasure." 

— Wa.sliiiii;liii!  Post  liimk  Wnrld 

"A   wonderful  writer,  with  a 
winning  grace  and  humanness." 

— Chii  uf^ti  Trilvdiv 
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Children  Supplied  The  Art. 


We  Supplied  The  Canvas. 
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Introducing  The  Northwest 
Airlines  WorldPlaner 
To  celebrate  50  years  of  service 
to  and  from  Asia,  tlie  people  of 
Northwest  Airlines  asked  children 

throLi^hoLit  Asia 
\^'  m^Sm/r^  and  the  LIS,  to 
share  theii"  visions 
of  the  places  that 
they  call  home.  These  colorful 
creations  symbolize  the  spirit  of 
CLiltLiral  and  commercial  exchange 
that  has  characterized  our  history 
for  the  past  half  century  And 
now,  we're  proud  to  display 
these  beautiful  works  of  art  on 
the  Northwest  WorldPlane. 


Today  the  more  than  48,000 
people  of  Northwest  Airlines 
bring  you  more  destinations  in 
Asia  than  any  other  U.S.  airline. 
We  also  give  you  the  most 
comfortable  way  to  get  there  with 
W(Mid  Business  Class.  Watch 
for  the  Northwest  WorldPlane, 
our  very  special  747-400  aircraft. 
And  the  next  time  your 
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travel  plans  include  any 
of  our  more  than  400  worldwide 
destinations,  call  Northwest 
Airlines  or  your  travel  agent. 


\  NORTHWEST 

»  JAIRLINES 


Some  People  Just  Know  How  to  Fly» 


1-800-447-4747    /  www.nwa.com 
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HARPER'S  INDEX 


Chance  that  an  American  knows  that  direct  corporate  contributions  to  poUtical  campaigns  are  illegal  :  1  in  25 

Chance  that  a  subpoena  issued  by  the  House  campaign-finance  committee  went  to  a  Republican  ;  1  in  20 

Amount  that  current  campaign-finance  investigations  have  cost  the  DNC  in  legal  and  clerical  tees  ;  $7,000,000 

Amount  of  "questionable"  contributions  the  DNC  has  subsequently  been  forced  to  return  ;  $2,800,000 

Rank  of  the  104th,  among  Congresses  elected  since  1984,  in  use  of  the  word  "scum"  while  in  session  :  I 

Number  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  over  which  Justices  Clarence  Thomas  and  Antonin  Scalia  disagreed  last  term  :  1 

Percentage  change  in  black  students  admitted  to  Berkeley  Law  School  since  California  banned  affirmative  action  ;  -81 

Number  of  the  14  black  students  that  the  school  admitted  this  year  who  have  decided  not  to  attend  ;  14 

Percentage  change  since  1986  in  the  number  of  computer-sciences  degrees  conferred  in  the  United  States  :  -42 

Chance  that  a  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity  used  in  the  U.S.  last  year  was  generated  from  a  renewable  resource  :  1  in  9 

Number  of  the  23  species  seriously  depleted  by  the  1989  Exxon  Valdez  spill  that  have  recovered  :  1 

Number  of  trout  and  perch  dumped  into  Russia's  Lake  Ukshe  last  July  for  Boris  Yeltsin's  fishing  trip  :  10,000 

Average  number  of  Russian  soldiers  who  committed  suicide  each  week  last  year  :  10 

Number  of  suicide  notes  found  in  a  North  Carolina  inmate's  cell  the  day  before  his  scheduled  execution  last  April :  2 

Hours  before  the  scheduled  execution  that  he  was  granted  an  indefinite  stay  for  "psychiatric  evaluation"  :  16 

Estimated  number  of  quadriplegics  attending  U.S.  medical  schools :  10 

Percentage  change  since  1990  in  the  number  of  U.S.  college  students  studying  to  be  morticians  :  +45 

Number  of  languages  taught  in  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  that  were  not  taught  there  10  years  ago  :  36 

Number  of  languages  taught  10  years  ago  that  are  not  taught  today  :  15 

Ratio  of  public-school  children  to  PTA  members  ;  7:1 

Percentage  of  Tupperware's  profits  accounted  for  by  overseas  sales :  85 

Chance  that  a  soccer  ball  was  made  by  a  Pakistani  child  :  1  in  7 

Ratio  of  Americans  who  oppose  NAFTA  expansion  to  the  number  who  voted  for  Bill  Clinton  last  year  :  3:1 

Percentage  change  since  the  passage  of  NAFTA  in  the  average  hourly  wage  of  a  Mexican  maquiladora  worker  ;  -30 

Percentage  change  since  then  in  U.S.  companies'  domestic  sales  of  products  assembled  in  Mexico  :  +133 

Average  amount  the  Pentagon  estimates  that  NATO's  expansion  will  cost  the  U.S.  over  the  next  decade  :  $1,750,000,000 

Average  amount  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates  it  will  cost :  $1 1,850,000,000 

Annual  amount  the  U.S.  government  spends  to  maintain  a  one-acre  medicinal-marijuana  farm  in  Mississippi  :  $250,000 

Rank  of  adults  under  30  and  those  over  70  among  the  age  groups  most  in  favor  of  making  cigarettes  illegal :  2,1 

Estimated  gun  sales  prevented  by  background  checks  before  the  Supreme  Court  made  them  nonmandatory  last  July  :  250,000 

Number  of  former  or  sitting  Chicago  aldermen  convicted  of  a  federal  crime  in  the  last  25  years  s  22 

Number  of  the  327  eligible  voters  who  voted  in  the  Rock  Creek,  Kansas,  school  board  election  last  April :  0 

Percentage  of  U.S.  counties  in  which  no  homicides  were  committed  by  juveniles  last  year  :  84 

Chance  that  a  U.S.  prison  inmate  t)ver  the  age  of  55  has  been  incarcerated  for  less  than  a  year :  1  in  4 

Percentage  change  since  1987  in  the  number  of  expert  witnesses  listed  by  the  nation's  largest  referral  service  :  +140 

Percentage  change  since  last  year  in  the  number  of  suits  filed  against  manufacturers  of  latex  :  +700 

Gallons  of  makeup  remover  used  by  the  Broadway  cast  of  Cats  since  the  show  opened  in  1982  s  225 

Estimated  number  of  changes  made  to  James  Joyce's  Ulysses  for  a  "people's  edition"  published  last  June  :  9,000 

Rank  of  Ringo  among  ex-Beatles  who  have  toured  most  often  in  the  last  decade  :  1 


Figures  cited  have  been  adjusted  fm  inflatiori  and  arc  the  latest  available  as  ufjuly  1997.  Sowlcs  are  listed  on  jxige  79. 

"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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REMY  MARTIN 

FINE    CHAMPAGNE    COGNAC 

100%  fitie  clhimpagne  lugiiuc  from  the  heart  of  the  mi 

celebrated grmvmg  region  in  France,  ivww.remy.corr, 
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[Account] 

SNOWED  BY  THE  CIA 


From  "M31  Years  wixk  the  CIA,"  by  George  C. 
Herring,  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Organization  of 
American  Historians  Newsletter.  Herring 
teaches  history  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 


T  Thei 


hen  I  was  first  asked  to  serve  on  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency's  Historical  Review 
Panel  back  in  the  summer  of  1990,  1  felt  quite 
positive  about  the  assignment.  The  panel  had 
been  created  in  1984  in  a  spirit  of  openness,  and 
I  was  enthused  to  be  taking  part  in  the  process  of 
bringing  long-hidden  records  to  light.  Since  the 
Cold  War  was  over,  I  felt  there  was  good  reason 
to  assume  that  those  agencies  that  had  been  on 
its  front  lines  might  now  begin  to  release  some  of 
their  voluminous  records  for  public  study.  As  it 
was  explained  to  me,  our  job  was  to  work  with 
the  CIA's  history  staff  to  determine  what  materi- 
als might  be  ready  for  declassification. 

My  first  meeting,  in  August  of  1990  (just 
about  the  time  Saddam  Hussein  invaded 
Kuwait)  at  the  agency  headquarters  in  Langley, 
Virginia,  held  a  glimpse  of  things  to  come. 
Shortly  after  we  arrived,  we  were  asked  to  give 
our  plane  tickets  and  other  expense  receipts  to 
some  individuals  who  had  just  entered  the 
room.  They  soon  returned  and  handed  us  the 
requisite  plain  brown  envelopes  filled  with 
cash.  During  the  day  we  were  forbidden  to  go 


to  the  rest  room  without  being  escorted  by  one 
of  our  hosts.  We  were  "briefed"  by  various  offi- 
cials, and  then,  after  a  day's  deliberations,  we 
made  a  number  of  initial  recommendations. 

We  urged  the  declassification  of  selected  op- 
erational files,  particularly  those  concerning 
major  covert  operations,  such  as  the  1961  Bay 
of  Pigs  fiasco,  the  1954  Guatemalan  coup,  and 
the  1953  coup  that  installed  the  Shah  of  Iran. 
We  also  called  for  the  creation  of  a  central  in- 
ventory of  CIA  files.  (We  learned  that  there 
was  no  such  thing,  that  compartmentalizing 
records  was  one  means  of  shielding  them  from 
disclosure.)  I  can't  speak  for  the  others  on  the 
panel,  but  1  left  Langley  that  day  with  a  wad  of 
cash  in  my  pocket  and  a  feeling  that  if  we  had 
not  conquered  new  worlds  we  had  at  least  tak- 
en that  proverbial  first  step  in  the  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles. 

Some  important  developments  over  the  next 
few  years  seemed  to  confirm  my  initial  opti- 
mism. In  a  celebrated  speech  in  February  1992, 
then  CIA  Director  Robert  Gates  conceded  that 
the  agency  had  not  lived  up  to  the  openness 
promised  in  1984-  This  was  the  result.  Gates 
said,  of  limited  resources  and,  most  important, 
"rigid  agency  policies  and  procedures  heavily  bi- 
ased toward  denial  of  declassification."  Gates 
promised  that  things  would  change,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  his  successor,  R.  James  Woolsey, 
publicly  acknowledged  the  existence  of  eleven 
covert  operations  and  vowed  that  documents 
concerning  them  would  soon  be  released. 

Meanwhile,  our  work  on  the  panel  told  a  dif- 
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fQiiestioniiaircl 

RESEARCH 
OR  RACISM? 


From  a  questionnaire  f^iven  this  spring  to  Ajrican- 
Amcrican  women  in  New  York  City  as  part  of  a 
breast-cancer  study  heiri^  conducted  by  the  Memori- 
al Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center.  Participants  in 
the  study  ivere  asked  to  respond  to  several  surveys: 
the  cultural  survey  excerpted  below  was  criticized  in 
the  Anisrcrdam  News,  a  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Harlem,  for  being  "racially  offensive"  and 
irrelevant  to  breast-cancer  research .  Sloan-Ketterir\g 
defended  its  use  of  the  questionnaire,  which  was  de- 
veloped by  an  interracial  team  of  researchers  and 
culled  from  a  study  origiyially  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Black  Psychology,  saying  that  African- 
American  women  die  of  breast  cancer  at  a  rate  far 
greater  than  white  women,  and  that  "cultural  tradi- 
tions, values,  and  beliefs"  may  affect  a  it'otnan'.s 
willingr\ess  to  seek  medical  care.  Respondents  were 
asked  if  they  "totally  disagree,"  "sort  of  agree,"  or 
"stnmgly  agree"  with  the  statements  h'low. 

I  te-L'l  more  comtortahle  around  Macks  than 
around  whites. 

1  know  how  to  play  hid  whist. 

I  listen  to  hlack  radio  stations. 

I  read  (or  used  to  read)  Essence  magazine. 

I  try  to  watch  all  hlack  shows  on  TV. 

The  person  1  admire  the  most  is  hlack. 

When  1  pass  a  hlack  stranger  on  the  street,  I  al- 
ways say  hello  or  nod  to  him  or  her. 

l\'ep  in  their  hearts,  most  white  people  are 
racists. 

l.Q.  tests  purposely  discriminate  against  hlack 
people. 

There  are  many  types  of  hlood,  such  as  "high," 
"low,"  "thin,"  and  "had"  hlood. 

1  was  taught  that  you  .shouldn't  take  a  hath  and 
then  go  oLitside. 

I  hclieve  that  some  people  know  how  to  use 
voodoo. 

Some  old  hlack  women  know  how  to  cure  dis- 
eases. 

If  doctors  can't  cure  you,  you  should  try  going 
to  a  root  doctor  or  to  your  uiinister. 

When  1  was  young,  1  was  a  nieinher  of  a  hlack 
church. 

The  higgest  insult  is  an  insult  to  your  mother. 

1  went  to  mostly  hlack  scliools. 

Pancing  was  an  im|iortant  part  of  my  childhood. 

1  usually  add  salt  to  my  foo^l  to  uiake  it  taste 
hetter. 

1  save  grease  from  cookiiig  to  use  it  again  later. 

1  eat  chitlins  once  in  a  while. 


ferent  story.  We  met  at  the  whim  of  the  agency, 
and  during  the  time  that  1  served,  we  must  have 
set  some  kind  of  record  for  inactivity.  Between 
August  1990  and  June  1994 — a  period  of 
tremendous  activity  in  the  area  of  declassifica- 
tion in  other  departments  and  agencies — our 
panel  did  not  meet.  At  the  .same  time,  declassi- 
fication was  excruciatingly  slow.  When  the 
CIA  did  puhlish  documents  (often  miscella- 
neous documents  and  articles  that  didn't 
amount  to  anything  oi  suhstance),  it  refu.sed  to 
include  citations,  thus  making  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  track  down  related  materials. 

SeMneln)w,  though,  the  agency  was  able  to 
conduct  a  brilliant  public-relations  snow  job. 
When  I'd  bump  into  people  in  and  outside  aca- 
demia,  I  was  frequently  told  how  terrific  it  was 
that  the  CIA  was  moving  toward  openness.  Even 
more  galling  to  me  personally,  when  the  issue  of 
releasing  CIA  records  came  up  at  historical  con- 
ferences, CIA  representatives  would  proudly 
point  out  that  the  agency  had  an  advisory  com- 
mittee on  which  three  prominent  histiirians,  in- 
cluding myself,  sat.  Now,  I'm  from  Kentucky, 
and  I'm  not  supposed  to  he  swift,  but  it  didn't 
take  me  long  to  realize  that  I  was  be- 
ing used  to  cover  the  agency's  ass. 


I 


n  June  1994,  the  panel  finally  met  again. 
After  a  series  of  briefings,  we  made  recommen- 
dations that  were  almost  a  carbon  copy  of 
those  we  had  made  in  1990:  that  the  agency 
create  a  central  inventory  of  its  records  and 
that  it  initiate  a  systematic  program  of  declassi- 
fication. 1  drafted  the  report  and  .submitted  it.  1 
never  heard  who,  if  anyone,  saw  the  report  or 
what  disposition,  if  any,  was  made  of  it. 

To  make  ourselves  more  relevant,  we  also  rec- 
ommended that  the  panel  meet  on  a  more  regu- 
lar basis  and  play  some  role  in  its  ostensible 
tasks.  Remarkably,  though  it  took  two  years, 
meetings  were  held  in  February  and  August  of 
1996,  and  on  each  occasion  CIA  Director  John 
Deutch  met  with  our  group.  At  least  iii  an  ad- 
ministrative sense,  this  represented  real  progress. 

In  terms  of  influence,  however,  it  was  hard 
to  measure  any  change.  Promises  were  still  be- 
ing made  regarding  documents  on  the  ac- 
knowledged covert  operations,  but  as  yet  there 
had  been  no  releases.  (We  later  learned  that, 
regarding  the  1953  Iran  coup,  nearly  100  per- 
cent of  the  files  had  been  destroyed.) 

In  aeldition,  the  CIA's  response  to  a  1995 
executive  order  requiring  agencies  to  meet 
minimum  levels  of  declassification  was  less 
than  reassuring.  1  can  still  vividly  recall  a  dis- 
play projected  on  a  screen  during  the  February 
meeting  that  measured  unreleased  agency  doc- 
uments in  terms  of  the  height  of  several  Wash- 
ington Monuments.  We  were  told  that  of  the 
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Because  we'll  recycle  over  200  million  plastic 


•  OTTLES  THIS  YEAR,  LANDFILLS  CAN  BE  FILLED  WITH  OTHER  THINGS, 
■BP  Like  LAND,  FOR  INSTANCE. 


-1^  ^v 


We  can't  make  more  land.  But  we  can  do 
more  to  protect  what  we  have.  In  fact,  this 
year  Phillips  Petroleum's  plastics  recy- 
cling plant  will  process  over  200  million 
containers-This  effort  will^help  reduce  landfill 


waste  and  conserve  natural  resources.  And 
that  will  leave  another  little  comer  of  the 
world  all  alone.  At  Phillips,  that's  what  it  means 
to  be  Tlie  Performance  Company.  <^^m 
PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  @ 


'i'oran  annual  report  on  Phillips'  health,  environmental  and  safety  performance,  write  to:  HES  Report,  16A1PB,  Bartlesnlle,OK  74004, 

or  visit  us  at  www.phillips66.com. 


"LandsLUl'c  wilh  LAiolmg  Tuwcn  near  LivajxHil,  EnjiLmd,"  hy  Bi)h  Ihiu'cr.  I  Us  work  ts  Lurrcnily  on  dislAiy  at  ^uilci 
Hertz  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  Hower  lives. 


165  million  pages  oi  pre- 1975  agency  records, 
the  CIA  would  seek  exemptions  from  declassi- 
fication for  106  million — nnighly  64  percent  of 
the  total. 

Officials  continued  to  insist  that  prt)tection 
of  sources  and  methods  made  it  impossible  to 
consider  the  release  of  operational  files  of  any 
age.  In  an  especially  chilling  moment,  one 
troglodyte  from  the  Directorate  of  Operations 
referred  to  the  executive  order  as  that  "silly  old 
law."  When  asked  whether  it  would  he  neces- 
sary to  withhold  secret  materials  from  the 
American  Revolution  hecairse  ni  sources  and 
uiethods,  he  said  no,  probably  not,  hut  on  the 
iither  hand  he  could  not  set  a  date  before 
which  documents  could  be  released. 

Then,  shortly  after  the  August  meeting,  we 
were  informei.1  that  the  three  ol  us  who  had  been 
with  the  panel  from  the  early  years  were  being 
reiaoved.  Term  limits  were  being  established. 
Although  1  cannot  prove  that  this  change  was 
designed  to  get  ritl  of  troublemakers  or  eliminate 
the  expertise  that  some  of  us  had  gained,  I'd  be 
willing  to  bet  it's  no  coincidence  that  years  of  ex- 
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perience  and  institutional  memory  were  re- 
moved at  a  most  critical  time  in  the 
L  process  of  declassification. 
(Hiking  back  and  trying  to  be  fair,  1  must 
concede  that  there  has  been  slight  prc^gress. 
The  CIA  has  at  least  released  some  material, 
including  finished  intelligence  documents  and 
some  materials  recjuired  uneler  the  JFK  Assassi- 
nation Records  Collection  Act.  This  spring, 
the  agency  declassified  some  1,400  pages  of 
tlocuments  from  the  Guatemala  coup  (al- 
though these  represent  less  than  1  percent  of 
CIA  files  on  the  incident).  If  nothing  else, 
these  releases  establish  a  precedent. 

The  main  problem,  as  Director  Gates  noted 
in  1992,  remains  the  culture  of  secrecy  that  has 
pervaded  the  agency  since  its  founding.  Can  it 
change;'  Perhaps,  hut  substantive  change  re- 
quires pressure  from  the  outside — namely,  the 
threat  of  congressional  intrusion  into  CIA  af- 
fairs— and  pressure  within  the  bureaucracy  itself, 
from  the  top  i.lown.  So  far,  officials  at  Langley 
seem  to  have  decided  that  an  agency  desperate- 


ly  searching  for  a  post-Cold  War  mission  and 
wracked  with  huge  internal  problems  should 
spend  its  political  capital  in  areas  other  than 
the  potentially  troublesome  matter  of  declassi- 
fication. 

My  years  with  the  CIA  have  not  left  me  op- 
timistic. Rather  than  feeling  that  a  new  era  of 
openness  is  upon  us — and  that  I've  helped  pave 
the  way  for  scholars  and  citizens  to  study  mate- 
rial that  might  help  them  understand  the  hid- 
den drives  of  U.S.  foreign  policy — my  time  at 
the  agency  has  taught  me  a  very  different  les- 
son, one  about  the  limitless  ability  of  bureau- 
cracy to  frustrate  change. 


[Recruitment  Strategy] 

CALLING  THE  SPIES 
IN  FROM  THE  COLD 


From  the  transcript  of  a  June  3  interview  with 
Russian  Federal  Security  Service  director  Nikolay 
Kovalev  on  Boris  Notkin  Invites,  a  weekly  pro- 
gram on  a  local  Moscow  telex'ision  channel.  The 
FSS  is  the  former  KGB. 


BORIS  NOTKIN:  Good  evening,  dear  viewers. 
We  are  here  with  Colonel  General  Nikolay 
Dimitriyevich  Kovalev,  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Service.  Nikolay  Dimitriye- 
vich, you  have  said  that  some  professionals 
are  coming  back  to  the  FSS,  but  1  have 
heard  the  opposite,  that  there  is  a  very  seri- 
ous problem  in  the  FSS,  which  is  that  the 
middle  ranks — majors,  colonels,  and  lieu- 
tenant colonels — have  left  and  there  is  no 
one  to  pass  on  traditions  to  the  young  staff. 
Do  you  intend  to  counteract  this  problem  in 


any  way 


NIKOLAY  KOVALEV:  1  think  that  the  process  of 
dealing  with  this  problem  is  already  in  mo- 
tion and  is  quite  intensive.  We  approach 
these  cases  one  by  one,  but  the  process  is  in 
motion.  And,  1  repeat,  it  is  an  intensive  one. 

NOTKIN:  I  know  that  the  military  counterintel- 
ligence officers  have  not  been  getting  their 
pay  for  three  to  four  months  at  a  time,  al- 
though they  live  and  operate  in  very  difficult 
conditions.  I  cannot  see  how  you  are  going 
to  attract  people  to  military  counterintelli- 
gence. This  is  something  that  requires  a  very 
high  degree  of  professionalism,  after  all. 

KOVALEV:  Of  course,  there  are  complications 
and  difficulties,  and  you  describe  them  most 
accurately.  But  all  the  same,  I  repeat  once 
more  that  the  process  is  in  motion. 

Presently  we  are  working  on  exposing 


Russians  who  are  working  as  active  agents 
for  the  secret  services  of  other  states.  They 
are  already  in  our  sights.  In  the  last  three 
months  we  have  exposed  two  [individuals 
selling  state  secrets],  and  more  will  be  ex- 
posed in  the  near  future. 

Today  1  would  like  to  make  an  unusual  offer 
to  those  Russians  working  for  the  secret  ser- 
vices of  foreign  states.  I  ask  them  to  contact 
Russian  counterintelligence  and  work  for  the 
good  of  their  country.  And  we  guarantee  .  .  . 


[Congressional  Record] 

IDENTITY  POLITICS 


From  the  transcript  of  the  June  20  session  of  the 
House  of  Representatives . 


REPRESENTATIVE  VIC  FAZIO  (D.,  Calif.):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  majority  leader,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  about  the  schedule  tor  next 
week. 

REPRESENTATIVE  RICHARD  ARMEY  (R.,  Tex.): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  proceeding  to  the 
House  schedule,  I  would  like  to  have  every- 
one's attention  for  a  very  important  an- 
nouncement. 

Last  night  my  son  and  my  lovely  daughter- 
in-law  graced  me  with  a  new  little  fishing 
buddy.  David  and  Laurie  Armey  became  the 
proud  parents  of  a  beautiful  baby  boy,  my 
first  grandson,  my  first  grandchild,  as  yet 
without  a  name.  And  even  though  I  am  not 
a  registered  lobbyist,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
pitch  to  the  new  parents:  Richard.  It's  a  great 
name,  a  name  of  kings,  presidents,  race-car 
drivers,  and  country-music  singers.  I  would 
hope  that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
[Representative  Richard  Gephardt  (D., 
Mo.)]  would  join  me  in  this  lobbying  effort 
to  add  one  more  Richard  to  this  world. 

FAZIO:  Reclaiming  my  time,  I  would  certainly 
like  to  indicate  that  I  will  intercede,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  my  commitment 
to  help  him  in  the  lobbying  for  another  little 
Richard. 

ARMEY:  I  thank  the  gentleman  tor  his  timely  re- 
minder of  even  one  more  classification:  pop 
singers  named  Richard.  And  1  encourage 
people  to  understand  the  importance  of  tbe 
name  Richard  in  the  lives  of  little  children. 
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NOTKIN:  As  double  agents: 

KOVALEV:  Perfectly  correct.  We  are  asking  them, 
it  you  wish  to  use  that  term,  to  become  double 
agents.  We  guarantee  their  security.  And  they 
can  keep  the  financial  incentives  they  receive 
from  foreign  counterintelligence  services.  Pro- 
fessionals of  the  highest  class  will  work  with 
them.  I  guarantee  that.  There  are  operators 
waiting  for  those  telephone  calls  on  224-3500. 
Please  call. 


[Rumination] 

NOTES  ON  WRITING 
AND  THE  NATION 


By  novelist  Salman  Rushdie,  in  the  twenty -fifth 
annivenary  issue  of  Index  on  Censorship,  pub- 
lished in  May.  Rushdie  is  the  author,  most  recent- 
ly, of  The  Moor's  Last  Sigh. 


1. 
The  Ousel  singing  in  the  woods  of  Cilgwri, 
Tirelessly  as  a  stream  over  the  mossed  stones, 
Is  not  so  old  as  the  toad  of  Cors  Fochno 
Who  feels  the  cold  skin  sagging  round  his  bones. 

Few  writers  are  as  profoundly  engaged  with 
their  native  land  as  R.  S.  Thomas,  a  Welsh  na- 
tionalist, whose  poems  seek,  by  noticing,  argu- 
ing, rhapsodizing,  mythologizing,  to  write  the 
nation  into  fierce,  lyrical  being.  Yet  this  same 
R.  S.  Thomas  also  writes: 

Hate  takes  a  long  time 

To  grow  in,  and  mine 

Has  increased  from  birth; 

Not  for  the  brute  earth  . . . 

...  I  find 

This  hate's  for  my  own  kind  . . . 

Startling  to  find  an  admission  of  something 
close  to  self-hatred  in  the  lines  of  a  national 
bard.  Yet  this  perhaps  is  the  only  kind  of  na- 
tionalist . . .  nationist ...  a  writer  can  be.  When 
the  imagination  is  given  sight  by  passion,  it 
sees  darkness  as  well  as  light.  To  feel  so  fero- 
ciously is  to  feel  contempt  as  well  as  pride,  ha- 
tred as  well  as  love.  These  proud  contempts, 
this  hating  love,  often  earn  the  writet  a  na- 
tion's wrath.  The  nation  reciuires  anthems, 
flags.  The  poet  offers  disc^ird.  Rags. 

2. 
Connections  have  been  made  between  the 
historical  development  of  the  twin  "narratives" 
of  the  ncivel  and  the  nation-state.  Tlie  progress 
of  a  story  through  its  pages  toward  its  goal  is 
likened  to  the  self-image  of  the  nation,  moving 


through  history  toward  its  manifest  destiny. 
Appealing  as  such  a  parallel  is,  1  take  it,  these 
days,  with  a  pinch  of  salt. 

Eleven  years  ago,  at  the  famous  PEN  con- 
gress in  New  York  City,  the  world's  writers  dis- 
cussed "The  Imagination  of  the  Writer  and  the 
Imagination  of  the  State,"  a  subject  of  Mail- 
eresque  grandeur,  dreamed  up,  of  course,  by 
Norman  Mailer.  Striking  how  many  ways  there 
were  to  read  that  little  "and."  For  many  of  us,  it 
meant  "versus." 

South  African  writers — Gordimer,  Coet- 
zee — in  those  days  of  apartheid  set  themselves 
against  the  official  definition  of  the  nation. 
Rescuing,  perhaps,  the  true  nation  from  those 
who  held  it  captive.  Other  writers  were  more 
in  tune  with  their  nations.  John  Updike's  un- 
forgettable little  hymn  of  praise  to  the  little 
mailboxes  of  America,  emblems,  for  him,  of 
the  free  transmission  of  ideas.  Danilo  Kis's  ex- 
ample of  a  "joke"  by  the  state:  a  letter,  received 
by  him  in  Paris,  posted  in  what  was  then  still 
Yugoslavia.  Inside  the  sealed  envelope, 
stamped  on  the  first  page,  were  the  words  "This 
letter  has  not  been  censored." 

3. 
The  nation  either  co-opts  its  greatest  writers 
(Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Camoens,  Tagore)  or 
else  seeks  to  destroy  them  (Ovid's  exile, 
Soyinka's  exile).  Both  fates  are  problematic. 
The  hush  of  reverence  is  inappropriate  for  lit- 
erature; great  writing  makes  a  great  noise  in 
the  mind,  the  heart.  There  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  persecution  is  good  for  writers.  This 
is  false. 

4. 

Beware  the  writer  who  sets  himself  or  her- 
self up  as  the  voice  of  a  nation.  This  includes 
nations  of  race,  gender,  sexual  orientation, 
elective  affinity.  This  is  the  New  Behalfism. 
Beware  behalfies!  The  New  Behalfism  de- 
mands uplift,  accentuates  the  positive,  offers 
stirring  moral  instruction.  It  abhors  the  tragic 
sense  of  life.  Seeing  literature  as  inescapably 
political,  it  replaces  literary  values  by  politi- 
cal ones. 

It  is  the  murderer  of  thought.  Beware! 

5. 

Be  advised  my  passport's  green.  America  I'm 
putting  my  queer  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  To 
forge  in  the  smithy  of  my  soul  the  uncreated 
conscience  of  my  race. 

Kadare's  Albania,  Ivo  Andric's  Bosnia, 
Achebe's  Nigeria,  Garcia  Marquez's  Colcimbia, 
Jorge  Amado's  Brazil. 

Writers  are  unable  to  deny  the  lure  of  the 
nation,  its  tides  in  our  blood.  Writing  as  map- 
ping: the  cartography  of  the  imagination.  (Or, 
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[Poem] 

THE  END  AND 
THE  BEGINNING 


B)i  Wislawa  Szymborska,  in  the  Summer  issue  of 
The  Threepenny  Review.  Szymborska,  who  won 
(he  1996  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  lives  in 
Krakow,  Poland.  Translated  from  the  Polish  by 
Joanna  Trzeciak. 


Atrer  every  war 

somei.)ne  has  in  clean  up. 

Things  wnn't 

straighten  themseh'es  up,  after  all. 

Someone  has  to  push  the  rtihhle 
to  the  sides  of  the  road, 
so  the  corpse-laden  wagons 
can  pass. 

Someone  has  to  get  mired 
in  scum  and  ashes, 
sofa  springs, 
splintered  glass, 
and  bloody  rags. 

Someone  must  drag  tn  a  girder 
to  prop  up  a  wall. 
Someone  must  glaze  a  window, 
rehang  a  door. 

Photogenic  it's  not, 
and  takes  years. 
All  the  cameras  have  left 
tor  another  war. 

Again  we'll  need  bridges 
and  new  railway  stations. 
Sleeves  will  go  ragged 
from  rolling  ihem  up. 

Someone,  broom  in  hand, 
still  recalls  how  it  was. 
Someone  listens 
arid  nods  with  unsevered  head. 
Yet  others  milling  about 
already  find  it  dull. 

From  behind  the  bush 
sometimes  someone  still  unearths 
rust-eaten  arguments 
and  carries  them  to  the  garbage  pile. 

Those  who  knew 

what  was  gt'ing  on  here 

must  give  way  to 

those  who  know  little. 

And  less  than  little. 

.'\nd  hnally  as  little  as  nothing. 

In  the  grass  which  has  o\'ergrown 
causes  and  effects, 
someone  must  be  stretched  out, 
blade  ot  grass  in  his  mouth, 
ga:ing  at  the  clouds. 


as  modern  critical  theory  might  spell  it, 
Imagi/Nation.)  In  the  hest  writing,  however,  a 
map  of  a  natitm  will  also  turn  out  to  he  a  map 
ot  the  world. 

6. 

History  has  hecome  debatable.  In  the  after- 
math of  Empire,  in  the  age  of  supeq^ower,  un- 
der the  "footprint"  of  the  partisan  simplifica- 
tions beamed  down  to  us  from  satellites,  we  can 
no  Icmger  easily  agree  on  what  is  the  case,  let 
alone  what  it  might  mean.  Literature  steps  into 
this  ring.  Historians,  media  moguls,  politicians 
do  not  care  for  the  intruder,  but  the  intruder  is 
a  stubborn  sort.  In  this  ambiguous  atmosphere, 
upon  this  trampled  earth,  in  these  muddy  wa- 
ters, there  is  work  for  him  to  do. 


Nationalism  corrupts  writers,  too.  Vide 
Limonov's  poisonous  interventions  in  the  war 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  In  a  time  of  ever 
more  narrowly  defined  nationalisms,  of  walled- 
in  tribalisms,  writers  will  be  found  uttering  the 
war  cries  of  their  tribes. 

Closed  systems  have  always  appealed  to  writ- 
ers. This  is  why  so  much  writing  deals  with 
prisons,  police  forces,  hospitals,  schools.  Is  the 
nation  a  closed  system?  In  this  international- 
ized moment,  can  any  system  remain  closed? 

Nationalism  is  that  "revolt  against  history" 
that  seeks  to  close  what  cannot  any  longer  be 
closed.  To  fence  in  what  should  be  frontierless. 
Good  writing  assumes  a  frontierless  nation. 
Writers  who  serve  frontiers  have  become  bor- 
der guards. 

8. 
If  writing  turns  repeatedly  toward  nation,  it 
just  as  repeatedly  turns  away.  The  deliberately 
uprooted  iiitellectual  (Naipaul)  views  the 
world  as  only  a  free  intelligence  can,  going 
where  the  action  is  and  offering  reports.  The 
intellectual  uprooted  against  his  will  (a  catego- 
ry that  includes,  these  days,  a  high  proportion 
ot  the  finest  Arab  writers)  rejects,  too,  the  nar- 
row enclosures  that  have  rejected  him.  There  is 
great  loss,  and  much  yearning,  in  such  rootless- 
ness.  But  there  is  also  gain.  The  frontierless  na- 
tion is  not  a  fantasy. 

9. 
Much  great  writing  has  no  need  ot  the  pub- 
lic dimension.  Its  agony  cornes  from  within. 
The  public  sphere  is  as  nothing  to  Elizabeth 
Bishop.  Her  prison — her  freedom — her  subject 
is  elsewhere. 

Lullaby. 

Let  nations  rage. 

Let  nations  fall. 

The  .shadow  of  the  crib  makes  an  enormous  cage 

upon  the  wall. 
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This  photograph  of  plebes  on  induction  day  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  was  taken  by  ArUngton,  Virginia,  artist  Pete 
Souza.  It  was  part  o/ America  Observed,  an  exhibit  displayed  m]une  at  the  92nd  Street  Y  in  New  York  City. 


[Study] 

TRIALS  AND  THEIR 
TRIBULATIONS 


From  "The  Occupational  Hazards  of  jury  Duty," 
by  Dr.  Stanley  M.  Kaplan  and  Carolyn  Winget, 
in  Volume  20,  Number  3  of  The  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Psychiatry  and  the  Law, 
published  in  Bloomfield,  Connecticut. 


1 


urors,  especially  those  serving  on  criminal 
trials,  carry  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility. 
They  can  feel  that  the  defendant's  future,  indeed 
even  his  or  her  life,  is  in  their  hands.  The  signifi- 
cant stresses  that  arise  under  these  circumstances 
can  lead  to  a  variety  of  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal disturbances,  yet  few  reports  of  these  effects 
on  jurors  have  been  cited  in  medical  literature. 

The  degree  of  stress  jurors  experience  de- 
pends upon  a  number  of  factors:  the  trial's  du- 
ration, whether  or  not  the  trial  involves  a 
death  sentence,  the  nature  of  the  testimony, 
and  the  evidence  presented,  to  name  just  a  few. 

We  studied  the  juries  of  four  criminal  trials — 


two  for  murder,  one  for  child  abuse,  and  one 
for  pandering  obscene  videotapes.  Oi  the  forty 
jurors  we  interviewed,  twenty-seven  had  one  or 
more  physical  and/or  psychological  symptoms 
that  could  be  related  to  jury  duty. 

Sleeplessness  was  the  most  frequent  com- 
plaint, experienced  by  thirteen  of  the  forty  ju- 
rors. Six  jurors  developed  headaches;  four  ex- 
perienced heart  palpitations;  four  became 
depressed;  four  became  anorexic;  and  two  ex- 
perienced faintness.  The  following  overt  ill- 
nesses also  occurred. 

Peptic  Ulcer  and  Hives:  Mrs.  T.,  a  forty-year-old 
woman  on  the  child-abuse  jury,  aggravated  a 
kmg-dormant  peptic  ulcer  and  developed  hives 
during  the  testimony  of  children  purportedly 
abused  at  a  summer  camp.  Throughout  the  trial, 
she  carefully  weighed  every  shred  of  evidence. 
Meanwhile,  she  questioned  the  interest,  intelli- 
gence, and  sincerity  of  the  other  jurors,  and 
consequently  felt  that  much  of  the  burden  of 
the  outcome  rested  upon  her  shoulders. 

Her  hives  occurred  during  the  cross-exami- 
nation of  the  children. 

I  started  itching.  1  thoLi^^ht,  "There  are  fleas  in  the 
courtroom,"  and  I  really  meant  it.  Next  thing  1 
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knew  1  wiih  full  of  hives.  I've  never  had  a  hi\'e  in 
my  life.  As  somi  as  the  trial  was  over,  I  never  hai_i 
another  one. 

Elevated  Bhiod  Pressure:  Mrs.  Y.,  a  sixty-rhrce-year- 
okl  woiiiati  vvlu). served  on  the  imirdcr  trial  ot  a  man 


ISrratcKy] 

THIS  CURSED  HOUSE 


From  a  list  of  tips  for  people  who  are  seeking  to  sell 
" siiffniaiized"  properties,  hy  Randall  Bell,  a  real- 
estate  analyst  based  in  Santa  Monica,  California. 
Bell  specializes  in  evaluatinj:^  properties  where 
tragedies  have  occurred;  his  clients  have  included 
the  owners  of  Nicole  Brown  Simpson's  ccmdomini- 
um  and  of  the  Heaven's  Gate  mansion. 

Manage  towri.st.s  and  sightseers.  Properties  whore 
tra^celics  have  occurred  are  often  marked  hy  po- 
Hce  rape,  .sij^n.s,  and  other  "fla^'.s."  The.se  .should 
he  removed  as  soon  as  po.ssihle.  It,  despite  the  re- 
moval, sightseers  still  hnd  the  property,  he  polite. 
Short-tempered  hehavior  often  amplifies  sight- 
seers' curiosity  and  actually  prolongs  their  visit. 

RcTnemhcr  that  the  slifrma  oj  a  tragedy  sticks  to  the 
site,  not  the  huiklinfi.  A  stigmatized  property  will 
suller  just  as  much  with  a  new  huilding  as  with 
the  original.  Bulldozing  a  huilding  will  not  fool 
anyone  arid  can  actually  he  seen  as  an  admis- 
sion ol  utter  eleleat.  A  property  should  he  hiill- 
dozcLl  only  in  the  most  extreme  circumstances. 

iX'CHpy  the  property.  Even  a  tenant  payirig  a  he- 
low-market  rental  rate  is  heneticial.  Generally,  a 
vacant  property  only  worsens  the  site's  stigma. 

Wail  (1)1  approjnuue  amount  oj  lime  hejore  listinj^ 
the  property.  It  can  take  years  to  sell  a  stigma- 
tized property.  Owners  who  recognize  this  fact 
avoid  the  frustration  that  comes  with  trying  to 
unload  a  property  prematurely.  If  litigation  is 
involved,  it  is  usually  host  to  wait  until  all  trials 
are  over  hefore  listing  a  |iroperty. 

Be  prepared  in  discount  the  price  appropriately . 
E\en  after  e\erything  |iossihle  has  heen  done  to 
mitigate  the  i.lamages,  market  resistance  may  re- 
main. The  offer  of  a  modest  discount  can  entice 
a  huyer  to  purchase  the  property.  It's  important 
ti)  keep  the  situation  in  perspective.  While 
Lletrimental  conditions  can  he  traumatic,  there 
is  generally  an  inverse  relationship  hetween  the 
time  that  has  transpiri'd  since  the  incident  aiul 
the  amount  you  nevA  to  discount  the  |^roperty. 


who  killed  his  former  girlfriend  and  her  new  suit- 
or, was  carried  out  of  the  jury  rocMTi  on  a  stretch- 
er hecause  of  chest  pain  linked  to  hyjiertension.  She 
developed  the  pain  during  a  five-day  .sequestra- 
tion in  which  one  of  the  jurors  was  unwilling  to 
sentence  the  defendant  to  the  electric  chair. 

Post-trial  Chills,  Fever,  and  Depression:  Mrs.  J.,  a 
thirty-cight-year-old  memher  of  the  same  jury, 
steadfastly  held  out  against  the  death  penalty, 
which  had  heen  agreed  upon  hy  all  other  ju- 
rors. Ultimately,  she  went  into  the  jurors'  bath- 
room, where  she  could  study  the  trial  data 
alone.  She  emerged  several  hours  later  and  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  assign  the  death  penalty. 

Interestingly,  when  she  was  ten,  Mrs.  J.'s  fa- 
ther was  killed  hy  a  man  who  lived  with  their 
family.  While  in  a  drunken  stupor,  this  man  hit 
her  eklerly  father  with  a  lead  pipe.  Mrs.  J.  con- 
cedes that  the  trial  "must  have  affected  me 
more  than  some  of  the  others." 

After  the  trial,  she  was  hedridden  for  three 
days  and  has  since  exhibited  symptoms  of  de- 
pression and  fatigue.  Although  she  ordinarily 
became  excited  about  Christmas,  this  year  she 
did  not.  She  rept)rted  that  anything  that  re- 
minded her  of  the  trial  made  her  tearful. 

Sexual  Inhibition:  Mrs.  L.,  a  thirty-nine-year-old 
juror  in  the  pornography  trial,  was  so  disturbed 
by  the  highly  erotic  nature  of  the  videotapes 
she  was  forced  to  watch  that  it  affected  her  sex- 
ual responses  to  her  husband. 

Like  when  we  go  to  bed,  and  he  wants  to  make 
love  to  ine.  Well,  just  for  a  second  I  see  a  part  of 
one  of  the  movies.  I  have  to  shake  it  off.  .  .  .  [The 
movies]  just  made  it  so  unclean  and  so  dirty  in  my 
mind. . . .  My  husband  said,  "Come  on,  dear,  this  is 
your  husbani.i,  the  man  you  love."  ...  I  hope  this 
goes  away  after  a  while. . .  .Just  even  talking  about 
the  trial,  it  brings  back  everything. 

Phobic  Reaction:  Miss  1.,  an  eighteen-year-old 
juror  in  the  trial  of  a  door-to-door  salesman  ac- 
cused of  killing  a  teenage  girl,  developed  a 
transient  phobia  of  bathrooms.  The  bcxly  of  the 
murdiT  victim  had  been  found  on  the  bath- 
room floor. 

Wiien  I'd  go  to  bathrooms,  especially  strange  peo- 
ple's baiiirooms,  \\\  freak  out.  I  can't  explain  it. 
\\\  pieluie  her  [ihe  \'Klim|  lying  on  the  bathroom 
llooi.  It  used  lo  h.ippen  to  me  when  I  was  home. 
.  .  .  For  a  while,  I'd  make  someone  go  with  me — 
my  sister — in  a  public  bathroom. 

.Anvic(\  and  Increivied  Alcohol  Intake:  Mrs.  K.,  a 
forty-one-year-old  juror  on  the  same  murder  tri- 
al, experiencei.1  intense  anxiety  during  the  trial. 
She  ha(.l  clearly  identified  with  the  \ictim.  She 
found  the  defendant  attractive  and  realized  that 
she,  too,  coukl  ha\'e  invited  him  into  her  own 
home.  Her  symptoms  became  so  disabliiig  that 
she  visited  her  physician,  who  prescribed  seda- 
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THE  NEW,  SMOOTH  SOUNDS 
OF  CONTEMPORARY  JAZZ! 


Now  you  may  claim  any  one 

of  the  33  sensational  recordings 
shown  here  for  only  $1!  It's 
your  risk-free  introduction  to 
TODAY'S   JAZZ... with   no 
strings  attached... and  abso- 
lutely no  obligation  to  ever 
buy  anything  more! 


ROY  HARGROVE  QUINTET.  With  the  Tenors  otOur  Time. 

Soppin'  the  Bispuil,  Valse  Hot.  Never  Let  me  Go,  Serenity, 
When  We  Were  One,  Apnl's  Fool,  6  more       #13426A 


STANLEY  JORDAN.  Standanls,  Vol.  1.  Sunny;  The  Sound 
ot  Silence,  Georgia  on  My  Mind:  Moon  River:  Guitar  Man: 
Because:  My  favorite  Things,  and  7  more      #13409A 


JOHN  SCOFIELO  i  MT  METHENY I  Cat!  See  Your  House 
From  Here.  The  Red  One:  No  Matter  What-  No  Way  Jose. 
S.C.O :  You  Speak  My  Language,  and  4  mote  #13432M 


B.B.  KING.  Live  at  llie  Apolla  When  Love  Comes  to  Town. 
Sweet  Sixteen.  The  Thrill  is  Gone:  Nightlile:  Guess  Who: 
Ain't  Nobody's  Bizness,  and  4  more  H3411H 


HUBERT  LAWS.  Storm  Then  the  Calm.  Seven  Steps.  My 
Ship:  Land  ol  Passion:  Lida  Rose,  Dat  Over  Oere:  Life 
Cycles:  Mean  Lean,  Morning  Star:  more        #13419X 


JOE  LOVANO:  Tenor  Legacy.  Miss  Etna:  Love  Is  a 
Many  Splendored  Thing:  Blackwell's  Message,  Laura. 
Introspection:  5  more  #13436X 


THE  NEW  BOSS  GUITAR  OF  GEORGE  BENSON,  With 
The  Brtther  Jack  McDuti  Quartet.  Easy  Living.  Shadow 
Dancers,  The  Sweet  Alice  Blues,  and  5  more   I13424L 


TOM  SIOTT.  Reed  My  Upi  Upbeat  90s,  Jungle  Wave, 
Sarah,  Sarah,  Hollywood  Walk,  Every  Day  and  Every 
Minute.  G  B  U ,  Walk  a  Mile,  Saxapella  IH3420F 


LEE  RITENOUR,  WES  BOUND.  Boss  City:  4  On  6:  A  Little 
Bumpin' ,  Waiting  in  Vain:  Goin'  On  to  Detroit:  West  Coast 
Blues:  A  New  Day,  Road  Song:  and  more       M3412A 


STANLEY  TUflRENTINE.  T-Tlme.  Don't  Mess  With  Mr  T: 
A  Little  Sweetness:  I  Haven't  Gol  Anything  Better  to  Do: 
Impressions,  The  Island:  Touching,  more       #13438L 


BOBBY  McFERRIN.  Spontaneous  Inventions.  Thinkin' 
About  Your  Body,  Turtle  Shoes:  from  Melo  you:  There  Ya 
Go:  Cara  Mia,  Beverly  Hills  Blues,  and  5  more    #133992 


ARTURO  SANDOVAL.  Danzon  (Dance  On).  Conga  (Iniro), 
Africa,  Gtoovin'  High:  Tres  Palabras,  Danzon,  Sauvito, 
Conjunto:  Guaguanco:  Coconut  Growe:  and  more  (13434F 


DIAN  SCHUUR  i  B.B.  KING.  Heart  to  Heart.  No  One  Ever 
Tells  You,  I  Can't  Stop  Loving  You:  You  Don't  Know  Me.  At 
Last,  It  Had  to  Be  You:  freedom:  and  4  more    #13422X 


SHIRLEY  HORN.  I  Love  You,  Paris.  Wouldn't  It  Be 
Loverly' Just  in  Time,  He  Was  Too  Good  to  Me,  Do  It  Again: 
Old  Country:  It's  Easy  to  Remember,  and  4  more  /rt3439H 


URRY  CARLTON.  Kid  Gloves  The  Preacher,  Oui,  Oui.  Si: 
Michele's  Whistle:  Heart  lo  Heart:  It  I  Could  I  Would,  Just 
My  Imagination,  Where  Be  Mosada',  and  more  #134182 


CHICK  COREA.  Now  He  Sings,  Now  He  Sobs.  Malnx.  My 
Dne  and  Only  Love:  Now  He  teats  the  Drum-Now  He  Stops, 
Bossa,  Stcps-Whal  Was,  fragments,  6  mote  #13400* 


ELIANE  ELIAS  Plays  Joblm.  Waters  ol  March/Agua  de 
Berber:  Sabia.  Passanm.  Don't  Ever  Go  Away:  Desalinado, 
Angela:  Children's  Games:  Dindi:  and  more     #13406T 


ROY  HARGROVE.  Approaching  Standards.  Easy  to 
Remember:  Whisper  Not.  What's  New.  September  in  the 
Rain.  My  Shining  Hour,  Ruby  My  Dear,  4  more  #13430Y 


A  JAZZ  HERITAGE  INVITES  YOU  TO  TAKE 

Any  CD  1 


WITH  NOTHING  MORE  TO  BUY-EVER! 


***** 

'FIVE  STARS!"  Down  Beat 


CASSANDRA  WILSON: 
Blue  Light  'Til  Dawn 

Included  are:  You  Don't  Know 
What  Love  Is;  Come  On  In  My 
Kitchen;  Tell  Me  You'll  Wait  For 
Me;  Children  of  The  Night;  Hell- 
hound on  My  Trail;  Black  Crow;  6 
more.  "The  most  important  singer  to 
come  along  in  jazz  in  the  last  10 
years."  -New  York  Times. 

#13427Y 


JOHN  SCOFIELD.  Time  On  My  Hands.  Wabash  III.  Since 
You  Asked.  So  Sue  Me:  Let's  Say  We  Did.  Flower  Power, 
fat  Lip,  Stranger  In  the  Night:  and  4  more      #13405X 


EUANE  EUAS.  So  Far  So  Close.  Al  first  Sight,  Bluestone, 
Barefoot,  Nightimer,  Still  Hidden,  With  You  in  Mind: 
Two  Way  Street,  Straight  Across,  and  more     #13402K 


LES  McCANN,  On  the  Soul  Side.  Shabalala,  Early  Riser, 
Back  Rub,  Vu  Jade,  New  Blues.  Ignominy,  The  Children 
Look  to  Your  Heart,  Dippermoulh:  and  more    #13437T 


JOE  HENDERSON.  iMh  lite:  The  Music  ol  Billy  Strayhom. 

Isfahan.  Johnny  Come  Lately.  Rain  Check:  Take  the  "A" 
Tram,  A  Flower  Is  a  Lovesome  Thing,  4  more  #13431W 


GAP  ALL-STAR  BIG  BAND.  Airegin.  Blue  Tram.  Donna  Lee, 
Maiden  Voyage,  Sister  Sadie,  The  Sidewinder,  Round 
Midnight, S(venStepsloHeawn,Manteca,more  #13433K 


JAMES  R  JOHNSON,  Snowy  Morning  Blues.  What  Is  This 
Thing  Called  Love''.  Honeysuckle  Rose:  Jingles:  Ain't 
Misbehavin' ,  Over  the  Bars,  Rifts,  and  14  irore  #13414W 


EVERETTE  HARP  Common  Ground,  feel  So  Right.  Strutt. 
Jen's  Song:  You  Make  Me  feel  Brand  New,  I'm  Sorry, 
Coming  Home:  Sending  My  Love:  5  more      #13428W 


CASSANDRA  WILSON.  Blue  Skies.  Shall  We  Dance. 
I'm  Old  fashioned.  Sweet  Lorraine.  Autumn  Noc- 
turne, Polka  Oofs  and  Moonbeams.  6  more     #13423T 


YELLOWJACKETS.  Run  For  Your  Lift  Jacket  Town ,  Even 
Song:  Runferyerlife,  The  Red  Sea:  Muhammed,  City  ol 
Lights:  Sage,  Ancestors:  Wisdom  #134401 


DR.  JOHN.  Television.  Lissen:  Limbo:  Witchy  Red. 
Shadows,  Shut  D  Fonk  Up,  Thank  You  (falletin  Me  Be  Mice 
Elf  Agan),  U  Lie,  Spaceship  Relatonship:  3  more  #13429M 


DAVID  BENOir  Wailing  lor  Spring.  After  the  Snow  falls: 
Cast  Your  Fate  to  the  Wind:  My  Romance,  fireside.  Secret 
Love.  I  Remember  Bill  Evans.  5  more  #13415M 


BENNV  GREEN.  Lineage.  Dat  Dere,  I'll  Wait  and  Pray, 
Phoebe's  Samba,  See  See  Rider,  Oebo's  Waltz.  Ask  Me 
Now, Crazy, Lil'  Darlin', Levitation. and 3more  #13408H 


SPYRO  GYRA.  Three  Wishes.  Pipe's  Song.  Real  Time: 
Breathless.  Jenifer's  Lullaby.  Inside  Your  Love.  Nothing  to 
Lose.  Gilding.  Cabana  Carioca:  and  6  more     #13417F 


DAVE  GRUSIN.  Homage  to  Duke.  Sophisticated  Lady.  Salin 
Doll.  Mood  Indigo.  Caravan:  Just  Sgueeze  Me:  Take  the  "A" 
Tram,  East  St  Louis  Toodle-oo,  and  3  more     #134212 


Great  Music,  Great  Artists,  Great  Prices.  For  Your  No-Risk  Introduction,  Mail  Right  Now! 


lESITake  any  one  of  the  33  block- 
iisler  CDs  shown  here  tor  only  $1 1  It's 
!iur  no-risk  iiitroduction  lo  TODAY'S 
j.ZZ...aiid  you'll  incur  no  obligation  to 
iy  anything  ever  again! 

DDAY'SJAZZ  is  devoted  to  bring- 
2  you  only  the  finest  contemporary 
II  being  recorded.  Month  afier  month. 
T  editors  review  hundreds  of  record- 
as.  Only  the  very  best  are  selected  and 
ade  available  to  members... music 
laranteed  to  enrich  and  entertain  as 
Iy  the  world's  top  jazz  cim. 

tEE  Members-Only  Magazine.  All 

lections  ;u-e  priced  right  1  Buy  as  many 
as  few  as  you  wish'  Irom  our  FREE 
imbers-only  periodical.  Ja::  Herikif>e 
'Vim.  It's  sent  to  you  about  every  4 
;eks  (15  times  a  year).  Each  issue  is 
eked  with  superb  jazz  recordings, 
:ludinL'  Main  Selections. 


Buy  only  what  you  want!  If  you  want 
the  Main  Selections,  do  nothing— 
they'll  come  automatically.  If  you'd 
prefer  an  alternate  selection,  or  none  at 
all.  mail  the  form  provided  by  the  date 
.specified.  You'll  always  have  at  least  10 
days  to  decide.  If  the  Revie\i'  is  delayed, 
;uid  you  receive  the  Main  Selection.s 
without  having  had  10  days  to  notify 
us,  return  them  at  our  expense. 

Nothing  more  to  buy. ..ever!  You 

never  have  any  obligation  to  buy 
recordings,  and  you  may  cancel  mem- 
bership at  any  time.  Your  .satisfaction  is 
guaranteed!  If  not  delighted  with  your 
introductory  selection,  return  it  within 
30  days  for  refund! 

Act  at  Once!  Don't  miss  this  wonderful 
introduction  to  the  world's  c(X)lest 
music.  Choose  any  CD  for  only  $1,  and 
mail  the  coupon  now! 


JAZZ  HERITAGE 

1710  Highway  35,  Oakliursi,  NJ  07755 


*0869208 


TODAY'S 

JAZZ 


n  YES!  I  enclose  SI.  Send  the  CD  1  have  indicated 
by  nunitier  in  the  box  below.  Enter  my  FREE  magazine 
subscription  and  set  up  an  account  in  my  name.  I 
underst;md  that  I  may  cancel  at  any  time,  and  I  incur 
absolutely  no  purchase  obligation  whatsoever. 


SEND  CD  # 


FOR  ONLY  $1. 


NAIVIE. 


ADDRESS. 


C1TY_ 


.STATE. 


-ZIP_ 


SIGNATURE. 


I i  .Send  FREB  infonnalion  about  Musical  Heritage  .Society, 

the  no-purctiasc-obligation  club  for  classical  music  lovers! 
Limited  to  new  members,  one  niembcr.'iliip  per  family  We  reserve  tire  right  lo  reject  any  applica- 
tion and  to  cancel  my  memberhhip  Shipping,  handling  and  applic.iblc  .sales  tax  added  lo  all  order.s 
Offer  valid  only  in  the  4«  connecting  Itnited  States 


[Ranking] 


THE  GREAT  WRITERS,  IN  BATS  PER  BELFRY 


From  a  table  included  in  "Verbal  Creativity,  Depression,  and  Alcoholism:  An  Investigation  of  One  Hundred  American 
and  British  Writers,"  by  Dr.  Felix  Post,  in  volume  168  of  The  British  Journal  of  Psychiatry.  In  order  to  rank  various 
male  writers  according  to  psychopathology ,  Post  gathered  data  from  biographies  and  then  gave  each  ivriter  "penalty  points" 
for  "dysfunctional  traits"  such  as  substance  abuse,  depression,  and  psychosexual  problems.  He  found  that,  "against  expec- 
tation ,  poets  were  somewhat  less  burdened  [by  psychopathology]  than  prose  fiction  and  especially  play  writers . " 
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PENALTY  POINTS  FOR  PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
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Frost 
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Sandburg 
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Stevenson 
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Whitman 
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Wells 

Yeats 

Wilde 
Wilder 

tives.  In  addition,  Mrs.  K.'s  use  of  alcohol  in- 
creased substantially  during  the  trial  and  contin- 
ued thereafter. 

I  was  screaming  in  my  sleep,  dreaming  1  was  on 
the  courthouse  steps,  and  E.  [the  defendant]  had 
me.  ...  I  sent  my  kids  to  their  grandparents  out  of 
town  .  .  .  to  hide  them.  .  .  .  I'm  paranoid.  I  can't 
shake  it.  I  went  to  the  Smoky  K4ountains  and 
twice  I  ran  into  a  fellow  who  looked  like  him.  I 
flipped  out.  1  yot  hysterical,  shook,  and  ran.  ...  I 
dreamed  he  broke  into  my  apartment  on  several 
occasions.  Same  dream  over  and  over  of  E.  stand- 
ing there  with  that  smirking  look  on  his  face. 

What  seems  clear  from  c")ur  study  is  that  jury 
duty  can  affect  jurors'  health.  Jurors  often  miss 
work,  are  separated  from  their  families  for 
lengthy  periods,  and  are  sometimes  subjected 
to  large  amounts  of  stress  within  the  court- 
room, all  ill  order  to  fulfill  a  responsibility  to 
the  community.  But  does  the  community,  iii 
turn,  have  a  responsibility  to  jurors?  At  the 


very  least,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  trial,  jurors 
should  be  assessed  to  determine  whether  they 
are  in  need  of  medical  or  psychological  care. 


[Advice] 

WAR  AND  PEACE 
AND  QUIET 


From  A  Calendar  of  Wisdom,  a  daybook  of  ad- 
vice compiled  and  written  by  Leo  Tolstoy,  to  be 
published  next  month  for  the  first  time  in  English  by 
Scribner.  For  each  day  of  the  year,  Tolstoy  chose  a 
theme  and  offered  a  "wise  thought,"  along  with 
quotes  from  "the  greatest  philosophers  of  all  times." 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Peter  Sekirin. 

FEBRU.ARY  26:  After  a  long  conversation,  stop 
and  try  to  remember  what  you  have  just  dis- 
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A  language  course 

for  people  who  wish  they 

had  the  time  to  take  a 

language  course. 
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TAUd 
CENTERS  WORLDWIDE! 


SPANISH 


m^ 


The  Berlitz  '^^P^  method  and 
materials  have  been^roven  over  the  past 
!:00  years.  While  competitors  have  emerged, 
'mly  Berlitz  has  proven  that  it's  possible  to 
earn  a  new  language  so  simply  and  so 
;uickly. 

The  unique  Berlitz  approach  has  been 
ised  by  30  million  students  and  more  than 
lalf  the  Fortune  500  companies  for  their 
I  xecutives  going  overseas.  Adapted  for  self- 
nstruction,  the  program  makes  learning 
i  new  language  quick  and  convenient. 

No  endless  memorization. 
\lo  tedious  translation. 
Jerlitz  courses  have  no  vocabu- 
iry  lists,  no  grammar  drills, 
10  workbooks. 
'he  Berlitz 
nethod  is 
'ased  on 
mmersion 


I     I  YES,  I'll  learn  to  speak  a  new  language  with  Berliti. 

Success  is  guaranteed  or  my  money  back. 
5tE«EiEND:  Q  sp^f^,5H  Q  ppENCH  D  ITALIAN 

n  GERMAN  n  JAPANESE  D  RUSSIAN 
^  n  Audiocassette  $  1 65     D  CD-ROM  $79.95 
DAudioCDSlSS 

Plus  $10  shipping  &  handling;  NY  NJ  CT  addresses,  add  sales  tax. 
I  ADVANCED  COURSES  AND  OTHER  LANGUAGES  ALSO  AVAILABLE  | 

?*™^^   D  Visa  D  MasterCard  DAmex 

I I  Diners  Club       LJ  Discover     Lj  Personal  Check 


and  interaction.  From  the  start  you'll  hear 
conversations  of  native  speakers. 

Remarkably,  within  days  you  begin  to 
think  in  their  language  and  speaking  it 
becomes  easy  and  uninhibited. 

Complete  satisfaction  assured  or 
your  money  back.  The  program  is 
designed  to  work  for  you  at  home,  while 
you  commute,  travel  or  exercise.  Invest 
only  30  minutes  a  day  and  in  no  time,  you'll 
be  delighted  by  your  new  comprehension 
and  conversational  skills.  If  not,  return  the 
study  materials  for  a  refund  in  full. 
Select  the  format  you  prefer: 
audiocassette,  CD  or  CD-ROM.  Order 
your  course  on  audio-cassettes  or  CDs  with 
two  illustrated  study  guides  and  a  pocket 
.  -  — ,  dictionary.  Or  choose  CD-ROM  for 
J  Windows  '95/3.1  Compatible  PCs 
I  and  MAC  with  color  graphics, 
I  inter-active  instruction  and  the 
I  option  to  practice  voice  recording. 
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TRANSLATOR 
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Zip 


The  Berlitz  Interpreter " 
is  yours  FREE  when  you  order. 

Clip  and  mail  this  coupon  or  call 

1-800-526-8047  exteosw 

Mail  To:   Berlitz,  P.O.  Box  305,  Riverside,  MJ  0807S 


Berlitz 


I  k'lpin}5  the  World  Coinmunicate 


cLissocl.  non'i  Ih-  siiipris(.'i.l  it  many  things,  some- 
limc's  own  cvcrylliiiiH  you  h.ivc  (.liscu^scd,  wore 
nK-aiiin^^k's>,  empty,  and  nivial,  and  somclimcs 
L'\'cn  I'laJ. 

A  \ti(/ii(i  /i<.'7sini  sh(i\ild  kccj)  si/c'iii,  /](((  i]  he 
knew  i/iis,  he  ii'(in/(l  )ii)(  he  a  sn(/)i(/  /x'rson. — Siuidi 

ll  ymi  want  to  he  a  clever  person,  you  have 
lo  learn  liovv  to  ask  cleverly,  how  to  listen  at- 
tentively, how  to  respond  (.|uieily,  and  how  to 
stop  talking;  when  there  is  nolhinj^  more  to  say. 

M^tn^•  s(i(/)i(i  (/i(ii.i;s  (Oi.'  itltered  hy  /)c'()/)/c'  xvhi)se 
Duly  ninUt'dtiiMi  IS  lo  sd^i  sonier/iin,!^  urif^imd. 
-  Vohaire 

ll  you  haw  lime  to  ihink  helore  you  start 
talkinj4,  think:  Will  what  I  ha\'e  to  say  harm 
anyone:'  Is  it  necessary  to  speak.' 

H'l^'  16:  Nothini;  c;ui  supj'iorr  itlleness  hetter 
ihan  emply  chiitter.  People  would  he  hetter  to 
kec'p  sdeni  and  not  sjx'ak  the  horin^,  emitty 


|Memor:indum| 

DO  NOT  DISTURB 


From  cm  h\ternal  e-mail  sent  in  February  lo  em- 
l)h)yees  oj  the  Morrisville,  Nnrlh  Camlirui,  nfliee  tif 
C '((\Ne(i)i/i,  (1)1  uii/fne  ^uide  lo  various  lonmiioii- 
lies  in  North  Aiiteriea  and  Australia. 


\ 


oil  ui:iy  notice  di;il  a  numher  ol  adxertis- 
iny  sales  re|iresenlai  i\'es  haw  iu'Ljun  we;irin^' 
red  sashes  when  I  hey  are  in  die  oHice.  These 
sashes  ail'  me:iiil  to  signal  lo  ihe  resi  ot  us  ih;ii 
rh.il  person  is  Iryiiii;  lo  si.iy  fouised  on  prep;ii"- 
ini;  lor  ihe  lield  or  douii;  tollow-u|i  work,  and 
wiiiild  like  lo  iiiiiuimze  disi  rat  I  ions.  S:ish  wear- 
ers uiHild  very  uukIi  ;ipprei.  i;ile  il  il  you  would 
reli:iiii  Iroiii  disturhin.L;  lliem. 

I  lu'  sales  iiMiii  receiilly  perlomied  an  analysis 
ol  how  it  sjieiuls  lis  lime  :iiid  discowred  ihal 
iiKiiiy  hours  :ire  consuuii'd  hy  dealint;  wilh  dis- 
lr:u  lions  in  ihe  ollice.  The  s;ishes  in;i\  lu'lp  some 
mi'uiheis  ol  ihe  le:im  lo  slay  toL  used  on  selling 
:ind  lo  spend  moie  liiiK-  with  polenli;il  i  lienis.  It 
you  wiiiild  like  lo  iiy  a  s;ish,  you  m:iy  hoirow  one 
liou'i  die  c  o.il  i;k  k  111  1 1  on  I  ol  ihe  demo  room. 

I  his  e.\pei  iiiieiil  is  iioi  :i  |oke,  and  il  will 
lull  Work  ll  weaiini;  a  s:isli  eiuls  up  .ittractinj^ 
more  i  oiu  eisai  mn  and  allenlion  lh;iii  not 
w  eai  iiu;  one. 

rh:ink  \ou  in  iid\;iiKe  liii  your  help. 


thinjj;s  they  routinely  say  to  entertain  them- 
selves. 1  low  can  they  endure  it.' 

First  think,  then  sjieak.  .Sto/)  ivheri  told 
"cnoH^/i." — Saadi 

Those  people  speak  most  who  do  not  have 
much  Ui  say. 

Oc:TiMM:r  I4:  People  are  t;ui^hl  to  speak,  hut 
I  heir  major  concern  should  he  how  to  keep 
silent. 

/  have  sjK'nt  all  my  life  amonj^st  wise  people,  and 
I  have  jound  rKif/iin.t;  belter  than  silence  in  this 
world.  Ij  a  word  costs  one  coin,  then  silence  costs 
two. — Talmud 

Keep  silent.  Give  rest  to  your  tongue  more 
often  than  to  your  hands.  You  will  never  regret 
that  you  have  kept  silent,  hut  you  will  often  re- 
gret that  you  spoke  too  much. 

N0VI;MB1-;R  29:  A  word  is  an  action. 

Do  not  say  words  you  do  not  feel,  lest  your 
sold  he  hlackened  with  darkness. — The  Book  of 
ni\iiie  Thoih'ht.s 


[Author's  Note] 

RELEASING  THE 
MEMOIRIST  WITHIN 


From  (he  preface  lo  The  TetherhalLs  of 
Bougainville,  a  novel  hy  Mark  Leyner  to  be  pub' 
lished  next  month  b^i  Harmon^y  /^ooks.  Le^iner  is 
the  author,  most  recently,  oj  Tooth  Imprints  on  a 
C'orn  Hog,  a  noivl. 

T  T  hen  :in  astronomer  ohserves  a  galaxy  in 
some  distant  |"iarl  of  the  universe,  what  he  is 
actiKilly  seeing  is  light  that  h;is  traveled  in- 
comprehensihly  vast  distances  over  vast  peri- 
ods ot  lime  hefore  arriving  at  the  lens  of  his 
telescoj-ie.  In  the  present,  this  g:ilaxy  may  no 
longer  ex'en  exist.  I  le  is  quite  literally  looking 
at  the  p;rsi. 

Theoretically,  il  we  could  travel  to  a  point 
iiKiny  light-ye;irs  from  Earth  and  somehow 
view  the  light  eliminating  Irom  our  planet  with 
the  resolution  ol,  say,  a  spy  satellite — advancecl 
photoreconn;iiss;ince  sp;icecratt  are  capahle  of 
reading  the  washing  instructions  on  a  hlack  silk 
chemisette  from  22,^00  miles  in  geixsynchro- 
nous  orhil — we  could  actually  ohserve  our- 
sehes  m  the  past. 

But  until  we  c;in  oiilr;ice  light,  until  we  can 
si.i   up  our  Inperresoltil  ion  telescope  im  some 
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96  besf-seiling  face 
13  freataients  have  been 
,       "irj  effective  by  thousands  of 
Tsers  of  SeifCare  ~  America's 
twtemost  coialog  of  product 
for  health  and  well-being. 
Your  satisfaction  is  guorsnteed. 


An  at-home  solution 
for  spider  veins. 

shots  or  lasers  aren't  the  only  solution 
for  spicier  veins  on  your  face  or  legs. 
This  unique  cream,  formerly  available 
only  from  dermatologists  and  plastic 
surgeons,  makes  veins  disappear 
in  just  weeks  —  painlessly. 
A  blend  of  Vitamin  K  with  other 
healing  compounds,  Dermal-K™ 
strengtnens  capillaries,  enhances 
coagulation  and  heals  weakened 
tissue.  So  spider  veins  go  away 
and  stay  away,  4  oz, 

Dermal-K™  Vitamin  K  Cream 

A5825    $58.  plus  $4.25  s+h.  Add  sales  tax 
for  shipments  to  CA  (7.25%)  and  TN  (8.25%). 

"I  have  suffered  with  spider  veins  on  my 

nose  for  many  years  I  wonied  constantly 

about  them  shov/ing,  as  they  were  very  dark 

red.  Since  I  began  using  Dermal-K  about  two 

months  ago,  I've  been  joyfully  watching  them 

fade  away  So  far,  two  veins  are  completely 

gone  and  the  rest  are  very  faint. " 

-  K  Richardson,  RN. 


Make  cliecks  payable  to: 
SeifCare  Catalog 
104  Challenger  Drive 
Portland,  TN  37148-1716 

D  Dermal-K  (A5825) 
D  Facial-Flex  (A3491) 
D  Forever  Free  (A5715) 
D  Send  me  a  free  catalog 
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Give  your  face  a  lift. 
Without  surgery. 

Now,  in  just  four  minutes  a  day, 
you  can  achieve  the  dramatic  results 
that  beauty  creams  simply  can't  — 
reshaping  of  sagging  facial  contours, 
reversal  of  age  lines.  And  not  just 
your  face,  but  your  neck  and  chin, 
too.  With  Facial  Flex®  —  a  unique 
flexible-resistance  exercise  device  that 
restores  lost  muscle  tone  and  youthful 
definition,  below  the  skin.  This 
deceptively  simple  design  was 
engineered  by  medical  specialists  for 
use  in  stroke  rehabilitation.  In  fact, 
clinical  trials  show  a  32%  increase  in 
facial  firmness  and  a  250%  increase 
in  muscle  strength  in  just  8  weeks. 
Now  take  years  off  your  face,  in  just 
minutes  a  day  —  guaranteed! 

Facial-Flex®  A3491   $69.  plus  $4.95  s^ti. 

Add  sales  tax  tor  shipments  to  CA  (7.25%) 
and  TN  (8.25%). 


SeifCare 

Products   for   Healthy   Living" 


Permanent  hair  removal. 
Without  pain  or  plucking. 

No  stinging.  No  scarring. 
No  plucking.  And  no 
nasty  needles!  Finally, 
there's  a  truly  gentle  way 
to  get  rid  of  ..•,.,, 

unwanted  hair,  •  ■ 

anywhere  on 
■our 


•«^ 


)ody. 
And 
keep  it 
away 

permanently.  The 

innovative  Forever  Free™  system  sends 
a  harmless  radio  frequency  down  the 
hair  shaft,  destroying  the  hair  root.  All 
you  do  is  grasp  each  hair  with  the 
precision  tip,  wait  15  seconds,  and 
out  it  slides  —  absolutely  painlessly. 
At  first,  some  hairs  may  grow  back,  but 
much  lighter  and  finer.  After  two  to  four 
treatments,  hairs  disappear  entirely. 
Guaranteed,  or  your  money  back! 


Gentle  enough  for  eyebrows, 
underarms  and  bikini  line 

Forever  Free™  Permanent  Hair  Removal 
System  A5715  $100.  plus  $6.25  s+h.  Add 

sales  tax  for  shipments  to  CA  (7.25%)  and  TN  (8.25%). 


1007o  Risk- Free 
GUARANTEE 

Money  Back  Anytime 


Address  City  State  /Zip 

Payment:  D  Visa    D  /WC   D  AMEX   lH  NOVUS   D  Cfieck    $ Total 


Credit  Card  Number 


( 


) 


Expiration  Date 


^  .  .  Order    .     , 
z4  hours  a  day! 

1-800-520-9924 

ext.  913 


Auinorized  Signature 


Daytime  Phone 


plancuiid  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty  light-years  from 
Earth  and — hy  dint  of  its  optical  wizardry — 
watch  our  youth  unfold,  we  must  make  do  with 
our  memories,  our  diaries  and  notehcH)ks,  our 
videotapes,  micnxassettes,  floppy  disks,  our  pho- 
to albums,  our  evocative  souvenirs  and  bric-a- 
brac — all  the  various  and  sundry  madeleines  we 
use  to  goad  our  hippocampi  into  reverse-scan. 

With  only  the  crude  armamentarium  of  the 
memoirist  at  our  disposal,  it  is  impossible  to 
portray  the  past  with  anything  approaching 
clinical  accuracy.  Cognitive  neuroscientists  fre- 
quently use  the  image  of  hooded  convict- 
drones  pumping  pink  fiberglass  insulation  into 
the  attic  of  a  sumptuous  mansion  whose  mis- 
tress sprawls  bek)w  caressing  the  soft  down  of 
her  belly  with  a  riding  crop  to  describe  the  way 
we  fill  the  laciuiae  in  our  memc~)ries  with  a 
meringue  of  utter  fabrication.  And  we  invari- 
ably litter  the  mise-en-scene  of  our  past  with 
the  cultural  props  of  our  present — Mommy 
staggers  to  the  table  at  a  Pee  Wee  Football 


Awards  dinner  anachronistically  accoutred  in 
an  A:-edine  Alaia  mummy  dress.  Great-grand- 
pa, five  days  out  of  a  shtetl  in  Poland,  washes 
down  Pringles  with  a  40-ounce  bottle  of  St. 
Ides  malt  liquor  as  he  waits  in  line 
for  an  eye  exam  at  Ellis  Island. 


[Assessment] 

MR.  MODESTY 


From  an  interview  with  actor  Michael  Keaton  in 
the  August  issue  of  Movieline  ynagazine.  The  in- 
terview was  conducted  by  Larry  Grohel,  a  con- 
trilmtirig  editor  uf  the  inagazine. 


LARRY  UROBF.L:  You've  said  before  that  you're 
not  doing  the  roles  on  film  that  you  really 
want  to  do. 

MICHAEL  KEATC'iN:  The  business  is  driven  by 
money,  now  more  than  ever.  Therefore  the 
opportiuiities  to  do  the  thmgs  you  really 
want  to  do  start  to  diminish.  It's  frustrating 
at  times,  because  1  can  do  so  much.  It's  just  a 
fact.  I  just  can.  I  actually  achieve  greatness 
from  time  to  time. 

GROBEL:  In  which  moments  do  you  think 
you've  achieved  greatness  on  film' 

KEATON:  There's  times  in  Clean  and  Sober  when 
I'm  great.  There's  times  in  Beetlejuice  where 
I'm  really  great.  There's  times  in  Brt(man 
where  I'm  great.  There's  times  in  Much  Ado 
when  I'm  great.  There's  times  in  Pacijic 
Heights  when  I'm  pretty  great.  There's  times 
in  Night  Shift  and  Mr.  Mom  when  I'm  great. 
Tliere's  times  in  this  new  movie.  Desiderate 
Measures,  when  I'm  great. 


A. 


^s  you  read  my  work,  some  of  you  may  ex- 
perience an  eerie  shock  of  recogniticm.  You  may 
bolt  upright  in  bed,  murmuring  to  yourself,  "I 
think  I  actually  know  this  guy."  Some  of  you 
may  even  say,  "Hey,  I  think  I  d^iteci  this  guy."  On 
the  other  hand,  you  may  feel  as  if  you're  reading 
your  own  diary.  If  you  feel  tlirty  and  ashamed 
and  yet  flushed  with  arousal  as  if  you've  been 
caught  in  an  act  of  auto-voyeurism,  peeping 
through  the  bedroom  window  of  your  own  dop- 
pelganger,  because  each  page  is  like  a  mirror  and 
you've  never  seen  yourself  so  closely  and  the 
pores  of  your  nose  have  never  seemed  so  gaping, 
like  rabbit  holes,  and  suddenly  there's  that  terror 
of  actually  falling  down  one  of  them,  that  terror 
of  interminable  free  fall  .  .  .  Well,  okay,  that's 
cool,  that  was  my  intention.  In  a  sense,  I've 
tried  to  write  your  autobiography. 

Because  what  I  really  want  is  for  you  to  actu- 
ally inhabit  my  body,  to  get  into  my  muscula- 
ture and  fascia,  my  limbs  and  trunk  and  head, 
to  envelop  your  brain  with  my  brain.  I  want  you 
to  know  what  it  feels  like  to  walk  through  a 
Foodtown  encumbered  by  the  twitching  heft  of 
my  140  pounds  and  then  to  try  to  read  a  USDA 
nutrition  label  on  a  can  of  kipper  snacks  as  your 
mind  thrashes  against  the  vortical  undertow  of 
my  ghastly  memories. 

I  want  you  to  experience  what  it's  like  to  be 
four  years  old  and  summoned  to  the  school  neu- 
roh)gist's  office  and  told  that  because  of  hyper- 
tRiphic  dendrite  growth  in  your  brain,  your  head 
can  no  longer  be  supported  by  your  neck — to  be 
told  that  it's  like  trying  to  .support  a  bowling  ball 
on  a  single  strand  of  uncot)ked  angel  hair  pasta — 
and  to  have  to  wear  a  specially  built  cervical  fly- 
ing buttress — a  doughnut-shaped  base  worn 
artuind  the  waist,  from  which  fiiur  thick  metal 
flanges  rise  up  to  pinion  the  front,  sides,  and 
back  of  the  head.  1  want  you  to  experience  the 
instantaneousness  with  which  the  uproarious  din 
of  a  Chuck  E.  Cheese  is  stilled  when  you  walk  in 
sporting  that  device.  And  I  want  you  to  feel 
what  it's  like  to  be  suddenly  remanded  into  the 
custody  t)f  a  so-called  aunt — a  bushy-haired, 
pockmarked  woman  with  a  lush  mustache  and 
tall  karakul  hat  who  fills  your  head  with  paranoid 
conspiracies  and  crackpot  theories,  including  the 
notion  that  Jack  Ruby  didn't  intentionally  kill 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  that  his  death  was  acciden- 
tal and  occurred  as  the  two  had  rough  sex. 

In  order  to  wear  this  garment  of  a  body, 
you'll  need  to  take  the  bones  t>ut.  Bones  fiinc- 
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Noodle  Girl"  and  "Noodle  Boy,"  life-size  sculptures  by  Tokyo  artist  Majima  Ryoichi. 
iOth  Century  Art  in  Shizuoka,  ]apan. 


■was  on  display  last  jail  at  the  Ikeda  Museum  of 


tion  essentially  as  hangers  and  shoe  trees.  So 
fillet  first,  then  get  in. 

Once  you're  in,  I'm  out. 

My  soul  is  released. 

But  don't  worry.  It's  cool.  This  was  my  in- 
tention. 

You  see,  the  soul  can  outrace  light.  (They've 
clocked  souls  leaving  bodies  at  somewhere 
around  190,000  miles  per  second.)  So  while 
you're  trudging  around  in  my  body,  my  soul 
will  be  on  that  distant  planetoid,  sitting  on  a 
couch  in  front  of  the  telescope's  monitor, 
drinking  a  beer,  eating  a  mortadella,  prosciutto, 
and  provolone  hero — watching  the  reruns  of 
my  life.  Laughing,  crying,  belching. 


[Visions] 

THE  VIEW  FROM 
INTENSIVE  CARE 


From  a  work  in  process  by  Saul  Bellow  in  the  in- 
augural issue,  published  this  spring,  o/News  from 
the  Republic  of  Letters,  a  journal  co-edited  by 
Bellow  and  Keith  Botsford.  Bellow  received  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1976;  he  is  the  au- 
thor, most  recently,  o/The  Actual,  anovella. 


I 


had  visited  friends  and  relatives  in  the  in- 
tensive-care units  of  various  hospitals  and  with 


the  natural  stupidity  of  a  sound,  healthy  man 
had  sometimes  considered  that  I  might  one  day 
be  the  person  strapped  down,  plugged  into  the 
life-supporting  machines. 

Now  my  lungs  had  failed.  1  was  the  dying 
man.  A  machine  did  my  breathing  for  me.  Un- 
conscious, 1  had  no  more  idea  of  death  than 
the  dead  have.  But  my  head  (1  assume  that  it 
was  the  head)  was  full  of  visions,  delusions, 
hallucinations.  These  were  not  dreams  or 
nightmares.  Nightmares  have  an  escape  hatch. 
I  was  on  a  drug  called  Versed,  which  is  said  to 
deaden  the  memory.  But  my  memory  has  al- 
ways been  tenacious.  I  can  remember  being 
turned  often  and  someone  pounding  my  back 
and  ordering  me  to  breathe. 

But  mostly  I  recall  that  I  thought  1  was  wan- 
dering about,  having  a  heavy  time  of  it.  In  one 
of  my  visions  1  am  on  a  city  street  looking  for 
the  place  where  1  am  supposed  to  pass  the  night. 
At  last  I  find  it.  1  enter  what  was  long  ago,  in 
the  Twenties,  a  movie  palace.  The  ticket  booth 
is  boarded  up.  But  just  behind  it,  on  a  tile  floor 
that  slopes  upward,  are  folding  army  cot's.  There 
is  no  film  being  shown.  The  hundreds  of  seats 
are  empty.  But  I  understand  that  the  air  in  here 
is  specially  treated  and  that  it  will  be  good  for 
your  lungs  to  breathe  it  in.  You  get  medical 
points  toward  your  recovery  for  spending  the 
night  here.  So  1  join  half  a  dozen  others  and  lie 
down.  Nobody  here  is  sleepy.  Nor  are  the  men 
talkative.  They  get  up.  They  mooch  about  the 
lobby  or  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  cot.  The  floor  hasn't 
been  mopped  in  fifty  years  or  more.  You  sleep 
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fully  dresscJ  and  lie  in  your  overcoat  wearing 
your  shoes.  Hars  or  caps  are  not  removed. 

In  the  middle  ot  one  ni^Jiht  in  the  intensive- 
care  unit,  1  climhed  our  oi  bed  thinking  that  I 
was  in  Vermont  and  that  one  of  my  grand- 
daughters was  skiing  around  the  house.  I  was 
annt)yed  with  her  parents  for  not  having 
hrtuight  her  in  to  see  her  grandfather.  It  was  a 
winter  morning,  or  so  1  thought.  The  sun 
seemed  to  be  shining  on  the  snow.  I  climbed 
over  the  bedrail  without  noticing  that  I  was  at- 
tached by  tubes  and  needles  to  hanging  flasks 
containing  all  kinds  of  intravenous  mixtures.  I 
saw,  as  if  they  were  someone  else's,  my  bare 
feet  on  the  sunny  floor.  They  seemed  unwilling 
to  bear  my  weight,  but  1  forced  them  to  obey 
my  will.  Then  1  fell,  landing  on  my  back.  At 
first  I  felt  no  pain.  I  was  vexed  by  the  cancella- 
titm  t)f  my  faculties.  As  1  lay  helpless,  an  order- 
ly ran  up  and  said,  "1  heard  you  were  a  trouble- 
maker." Later,  oiie  of  the  doctt)rs  said  that  my 
back  was  so  inflamed  that  it  looked 

Olikc  a  forest  fire  seen  from  the  air. 
ne  more  brief  vision.  Vela  figures  in  this 
one.  Vela  W.kI  been  my  wife  for  one  decade — I 


[Petition] 

BRINGING  LOVE 
BACK  TO  TOWN 


From  a  iK'titioi]  /nv.soiied  in  May  hy  t/ie  selectmen 
of  hlcivhiiry,  New  Hampshire,  lo  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Transportatinn .  The  previous  month,  state 
ivorkers  had  painted  over  a  twenty-year-old  ^affito 
written  on  a  local  rock:  on  April  29,  the  inessa^e 
reappeared. 
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HEREAS,  unknown  parties  have  recently 
restored  "Chicken  Farmer  I  Still  Love  You"  to 
the  southern  ledges  adjacent  to  the  highway  on 
Route  103;  and 

Whereas,  the  impact  of  that  message  has  been 
entirely  positiw  dming  its  lifetime;  <ind 

Whereas,  the  obliteration  ot  that  message  has 
caused  great  consternation  m  the  Town; 

We,  the  selectmen  i)f  the  Town  of  Newbury,  do 
hereby  respectfully  request  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Transpiirtation  to  let  this 
message  of  faith,  love,  and  endurance  stand. 


married  her  at  sixty-five  and  she  took  off  on 
my  seventy-fifth  birthday.  She  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  my  wives,  if  you  go  by 
photographic  standards  or  by  feminine  mea- 
surements or  statistics. 

She  and  I  find  ourselves,  in  this  curious  sce- 
nario, confronting  the  polished  stone  wall  of  a 
bank  interior — an  investment  bank.  I  had 
come  to  the  meeting  at  her  request.  She  was 
escorted  by  a  Spanish-looking  and  very  elegant 
man  in  his  mid-to-Iate  twenties.  A  third  man 
was  pre.sent  as  well,  a  banker  in  a  frock  coat 
who  spoke  French.  Before  us,  set  into  the  glam- 
orous marble  wall,  were  two  coins:  one  a  U.S. 
dime,  the  other  a  silver  dollar  with  a  diameter 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  we  are?"  I  said. 
"And  why  we  are  meeting  here  in  front  of 
these  coins?  They  signify — what?" 

Then  the  banker  came  forward  and  said  that 
over  a  period  of  years  the  dime  would  turn  into 
the  dollar  with  the  ten-foot  diameter. 

"How  long  a  period?" 

"A  century  or  a  little  more." 

"Well,  I  don't  doubt  the  arithmetic  is 
right^but  for  whom  would  this  be  done?" 

"For  yourself,"  said  Vela. 

"Me?  And  how  do  you  figure  it?" 

"Through  cryonics,"  she  said.  "A  person 
lets  himself  be  frozen  and  stored.  A  century 
later  they  thaw  him  back  to  life.  This  is  called 
cryonics." 

"Let's  hear  what  you  want  me  to  do,  Vela. 
Guesswork  is  no  use.  What  have  you  got  in 
mind — when  would  you  like  to  have  me 
frozen  ?" 

"You'd  do  it  now.  I'd  go  later.  Then  we'd  wake 
up  together  in  the  twenty-second  century." 

The  gray  glow  and  the  high  polish  of  the 
marble  slabs  were  calculated  to  persuade  the 
deepest  skeptic  of  eternal  dollar  stability.  But  it 
was  also  the  facade  of  a  cold-storage  plant — or 
crypt.  This  elegant  place  was  not  your  resting 
place.  Your  body  would  be  stacked  with  the 
bodies  of  other  investors  elsewhere.  You  would 
lie  in  a  lab  far  from  the  marble  facade.  Techni- 
cian-priests would  tend  you  generation  after 
generation,  regulating  the  temperature  and 
inoisture,  and  keeping  tabs  on  your  condition. 

The  bank  man,  actually  wearing  a  cutaway 
coat,  said  in  a  practiced  voice,  "By  then  the  life 
span  will  be  upward  of  200  years." 

"It's  the  only  chance  for  our  marriage,"  Vela 
told  me. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  believed  I  had  already 
died  and  risen  again,  and  there  was  a  curious 
distance  in  my  mind  between  the  old  way  of 
seeing  (false)  and  the  new  way  (strange  but  lib- 
erating). 

"I  can't  do  this,"  I  told  Vela. 
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"Why  cati't  you 'do  this?" 

"You're  asking  me  to  commit  suicide.  Sui- 
cide is  forbidden." 

"By  whom  is  suicide  forbidden?" 

"It's  against  my  religion.  Jews  don't  commit 
suicide  unless  they  lose  the  siege,  as  they  did  at 
Masada,  or  are  about  to  be  hacked  to  pieces,  as 
in  the  Crusades.  Then  the  martyrs  put  their 
children  to  death  before  they  kill  themselves." 

"You  never  fall  back  on  religion  except  to 
win  an  argiunent,"  said  Vela.  "You  owe  me 
this." 

It  is  a  principle  with  me  not  to  argue  with  ir- 
rational people.  I  simply  shook  my  head  and  re- 
peated, "It  can't  be  done.  It  can't  be, 
and  I  won't  do  it." 


I 


may  not  have  been  aware,  when  I  believed 
myself  to  be  in  a  bank,  with  a  small  dime  and  a 
huge  dollar  set  side  by  side  in  polished  marble, 
that  in  the  real  world  my  life  was  being  saved. 
Doctors,  nurses,  technicians  were  all  working 
to  assist  me.  When  or  if  1  was  saved,  1  would 
go  on  with  my  life. 

"That  meeting  in  the  bank  you  believe  in," 


my  wife,  Trudi,  the  real  wife,  said,  after  1  had 
described  this  moment  to  her.  "Why  should  it 
always  be  the  worst  things  that  appear  to  you  to 
be  so  real?  I'll  never  be  able  to  talk  you  out  of 
being  sadistic  to  yourself" 

"Yes,"  I  agreed.  "It  has  a  specific  kind  of  sat- 
isfaction; the  bad  of  it  guarantees  it  as  real  ex- 
perience. This  is  what  we  go  through,  and  it's 
what  existence  is  like.  The  brain  is  a  mirror 
that  reflects  the  world.  Of  course,  the  pictures 
we  see  are  not  the  real  things.  But  they  are  dear 
to  us;  we  come  to  love  them  even  though  we 
are  aware  how  distorting  an  organ  the  mirror- 
brain  is.  But  this  is  not  the  nn)ment  to  turn 
metaphysical." 

Of  course  I  was  also  being  misleading.  On 
this  subject — reality — I  couldn't  be  entirely 
straight  even  with  Trudi,  my  incomparable 
wife.  I  know  only  that  the  oddity  of  my  hallu- 
cinatory surroundings  was  in  a  way  liberating. 
And  I  wonder  sometimes  whether  at  the 
threshold  of  death  I  may  not  have  been  en- 
tertaining myself  lightheartedly,  positively 
enjoying  these  preposterous  delusions — fic- 
tions that  did  not  have  to  be  invented.  ■ 
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a  Lifetime. 

Upward  mobility  used 
to  be  a  fact  of  life.  But 
Me  has  changed.  Today, 
more  than  ever,  prosperity 
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planning  and  innovative 
thinking.  That's  why 
TIAA-CREF  has  become 
the  largest  retirement 
system  in  the  world, 
based  on  assets  under 
management.  We  offer 
pension,  investment, 
insurance,  and  personal 
annuity  savings  plans 
that  can  help  you  build  the 
kind  of  future  you've  always 
imagined— maybe  even 
better.  Call  1 800  226-0147  for 
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including  charges  and 
expenses,  plus  a  free 
Personal  Investing  Kit.  It 
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TIAA-CREF.  Financial 
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Ensuring  the  future 
for  those  who  shape  it." 


ESSAY 


ON  THE  USES  OF 

A  LIBERAL 

EDUCATION 


I.  AS  LITE  ENTERTAINMENT 


FOR  BORED  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

B}!  Mark  Edmundson  at  the  Vniversity  of  Virginia 


Today  is  evaluation  day  in  my  Freud  class, 
and  everything  has  changed.  The  class 
meets  twice  a  week,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  clientele,  about  fifty  undergradu- 
ates, tends  to  drag  in  and  slump,  looking  discon- 
solate and  a  little  lost,  waiting  for  a  jump  start. 
To  get  the  discussion  moving,  they  usually  re- 
quire a  joke,  an  anecdote,  an  off-the-wall  ques- 
tion— When  you  were  a  kid,  were  your  Hal- 
loween getups  ego  costumes,  id  costumes,  or 
superego  costumes?  That  sort  of  thing.  But  to- 
day, as  soon  as  I  flourish  the  forms,  a  buzz  rises  in 
the  room.  Today  they  write  their  assessments  of' 
the  course,  their  assessments  of  me,  and  they  are 
without  a  doubt  wide-awake.  "What  is  your 
evaluation  of  the  instructor?"  asks  question 
number  eight,  entreating  them  to  circle  a  num- 
ber between  five  (excellent)  and  one  (poor, 
poor).  Whatever  interpretive  subtlety  they've 
acquired  during  the  term  is  now  out  the  win- 
dow. Edmundson:  one  to  five,  stand  and  shoot. 

And  they  do.  As  I  retreat  through  the 
door — I  never  stay  around  for  this  phase  of  the 
ritual — I  look  over  my  shoulder  and  see  them 
toiling  away  like  the  devil's  auditors.  They're 
pitched  into  high  writing  gear,  even  the  ones 
who  struggle  to  squeeze  out  their  journal  en- 
tries word  by  word,  stoked  on  a  procedure  they 
have  by  now  supremely  mastered.  They're  play- 
ing  the   informed   consumer,    letting   the 


provider  know  where  he's  come  through  and 
where  he's  not  quite  up  to  snuff. 

But  why  am  I  so  distressed,  bolting  like  a 
refugee  out  of  my  own  classroom,  where  I  usu- 
ally hold  easy  sway?  Chances  are  the  evalua- 
tions will  be  much  like  what  they've  been  in 
the  past — they'll  be  just  fine.  It's  likely  that  I'll 
be  commended  for  being  "interesting"  (and  I 
am  commended,  many  times  over),  that  I'll  be 
cited  for  my  relaxed  and  tolerant  ways  (that 
happens,  too),  that  my  sense  of  humor  and  ca- 
pacity to  connect  the  arcana  of  the  subject 
matter  with  current  culture  will  come  in  tor 
some  praise  (yup).  I've  been  hassled  this  term, 
finishing  a  manuscript,  and  so  haven't  given 
their  journals  the  attention  I  should  have,  and 
for  that  I'm  called — quite  civilly,  though — to 
account.  Overall,  I  get  oft  pretty  well. 

Yet  1  have  to  admit  that  I  do  not  much  like 
the  image  of  myself  that  emerges  from  these 
forms,  the  image  of  knowledgeable,  humorous 
detachment  and  bland  tolerance.  1  do  not  like 
the  forms  themselves,  with  their  number  rat- 
ings, reminiscent  ot  the  sheets  circulated  after 
the  TV  pilot  has  just  played  to  its  sample  audi- 
ence in  Burbank.  Most  ot  all  I  dislike  the  atti- 
tude of  calm  consumer  expertise  that  pervades 
the  responses.  I'm  disturbed  by  the  serene  be- 
lief that  my  function — and,  more  important, 
Freud's,  or  Shakespeare's,  or  Blake's — is  to  di- 


Mark  Edmundson  is  a  contributing  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine.  He  is  the  author  0/  Nightmare  on  Main  Street, 
a  study  of  the  gothic  in  contemporary  culture ,  forthcoming  in  October  from  Harvard  University  Press . 
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University  culture,  like  American  culture  writ  large, 
IS  ever  more  devoted  to  consumption  and  entertainment, 

TO  THE  USING  AND  USING  UP  OF  GOODS  AND  IMAGES 


vert,  entertain,  and  interest.  Observes  one  re- 
sptinJent,  not  at  all  unrepresentative:  "Ed- 
mundson  has  done  a  fantastic  job  ot  presenting!; 
this  difficult,  important  &  controversial  mater- 
ial in  an  enjoyable  and  approachable  way." 

Thanks  hut  no  thanks.  I  don't  teach  to 
amuse,  to  divert,  or  even,  tor  that  matter,  to 
be  merely  interesting.  When  someone  says 
she  "enjoyed"  the  course — and  that  word 
crops  up  again  and  again  in  my  evaluatioiis — 
somewhere  at  the  edge  ot  my  immediate  com- 
placency I  feel  encroaching  self-dislike.  That 
is  not  at  all  what  I  had  in  mind.  The  off-the- 
wall  questions  and  the  sidebar  jokes  are 
meant  as  lead-ins  to  stronger  stuff — in  the 
case  of  the  Freud  course,  to  a  complexly  trag- 
ic view  of  life.  But  the  affability  and  the  one- 
liners  often  seem  to  he  all  that  land  with  the 
students;  their  journals  and  evaluations  leave 
me  little  doubt. 

I  want  some  ot  them  to  say  that  they've  been 
changed  by  the  course.  I  want  them  to  measure 
themselves  against  what  they've  read.  It's  said 
that  some  time  ago  a  Columbia  University  in- 
structor used  to  issue  a  harsh  two-part  question. 
One:  What  book  did  you  most  dislike  in  the 
course?  Two:  Wliat  intellectual  or  characterolog- 
ical  flaws  in  you  does  that  dislike  point  to?  The 
hand  that  framed  that  question  was  surely  heavy. 
But  at  least  it  compels  one  to  see  intellectual 
work  as  a  confrontation  between  two  people,  stu- 
dent and  authcir,  where  the  stakes  matter.  Those 
Columbia  students  were  being  asked  to  relate  the 
quality  ot  an  encounter,  not  rate  the  action  as 
though  it  had  unfolded  on  the  big  screen. 

Why  are  my  students  describing  the  Oedipus 
complex  and  the  death  drive  as  being  interest- 
ing and  enjoyable  to  contemplate?  And  why 
am  I  coming  acri^ss  as  an  urbane,  mildly  ironic, 
endlessly  affable  guide  to  this  intellectual  terri- 
tory, operating  without  intensity,  generous, 
tunny,  and  loose? 

Because  that's  what  works.  On  e\'aluation 
day,  1  reap  the  rewards  oi  my  partial  compli- 
ance with  the  culture  ot  my  students  and,  t(Hi, 
with  the  culture  ot  the  university  as  it  now  o[v 
erates.  It's  a  culture  that's  gotten  little  explo- 
ratittn.  Current  critics  tend  to  think  that  liber- 
al-arts education  is  in  crisis  because  universities 
have  been  invadei.1  by  professors  with  peculiar 
ideas:  deconstruction,  Lacani:inism,  teminism, 
(.jueer  theory.  They  believe  that  genius  LUid  tra- 


dition are  out  and  that  P.C.,  multiculturalism, 
and  identity  politics  are  in  because  ot  an  inva- 
sion by  tribes  of  tenured  radicals,  the  late  mil- 
lennial equivalents  of  the  Visigoth  hordes  that 
cracked  Rome's  walls. 

But  mulling  over  my  evaluations  and  then 
trying  to  take  a  hard,  extended  look  at  campus 
life  both  here  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
around  the  country  eventually  led  me  to  some 
different  conclusions.  To  me,  liberal-arts  educa- 
tion is  as  ineffective  as  it  is  now  not  chiefly  be- 
cause there  are  a  lot  of  strange  theories  in  the 
air.  (Used  well,  those  theories  can  be  illuminat- 
ing.) Rather,  it's  that  university  culture,  like 
American  culture  writ  large,  is,  to  put  it  crude- 
ly, ever  more  devoted  to  consumption  and  en- 
tertainment, to  the  using  and  using  up  oi  goods 
and  images.  For  someone  growing  up  in  Ameri- 
ca now,  there  are  few  available  alternatives  to 
the  cool  consumer  worldview.  My  students 
didn't  ask  for  that  view,  much  less  create  it,  but 
they  bring  a  cotisumer  Weltanschauung  to 
school,  where  it  exerts  a  powerful,  and  largely 
unacknowledged,  influence.  If  we  want  to  un- 
derstand current  universities,  with  their  multi- 
ple woes,  we  might  try  leaving  the  realms  ot  ex- 
pert debate  and  tine  ideas  and  turning  to  the 
classrooms  and  campuses,  where  a 
new  kind  ot  weather  is  gathering. 


R 


nnn  time  to  time  1  bump  into  a  colleague 
in  the  corridor  and  we  have  what  I've  come  to 
think  of  as  a  Joon  Lee  test.  Joon  Lee  is  one  of 
the  best  students  I've  taught.  He's  endlessly  cu- 
rious, has  read  a  small  library's  worth,  seen 
e\'ery  movie,  and  knows  all  about  showbiz  and 
entertainment.  For  a  class  of  mine  he  wrote  an 
essay  using  Nietzsche's  Apollo  and  Dionysus  to 
analyze  the  pop  group  The  Supremes.  A  trite, 
cultural-studies  bonbon?  Not  at  all.  He  said 
striking  things  about  conceptions  ot  race  in 
America  and  about  how  they  shape  our  ideas  of 
beauty.  When  I  talk  with  one  of  his  other 
teachers,  we  run  on  about  the  general  splen- 
dors ot  his  work  and  presence.  But  what  in- 
e\'itably  follows  a  JL  test  is  a  mournful  reprise 
about  the  divide  that  separates  him  and  a  few 
other  remarkable  students  from  their  contem- 
poraries. It's  not  that  some  aren't  nearly  as 
bright — in  terms  of  intellectual  ability,  my  stu- 
dents are  all  that  I  could  ask  tor.  Instead,  it's 
that  joon  Lee  has  decieled  to  follow  his  inter- 
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ests  and  let  them  make  him  into  a  singular  and 
rather  eccentric  man;  in  his  charming  way,  he 
doesn't  mind  being  at  odds  with  most  anyone. 

It's  his  capacity  for  enthusiasm  that  sets 
Joon  apart  from  what  I've  come  to  think  of  as 
the  reigning  generational  style.  Whether  the 
students  are  sorority/fraternity  types,  grunge 
aficionados,  piercer/tattooers,  black  or  white, 
rich  or  middle  class  (alas,  I 
teach  almost  no  students 
from  truly  poor  back- 
grounds), they  are,  nearly 
across  the  board,  very,  very 
self-contained.  On  good 
days  they  display  a  light,  ap- 
pealing glow;  on  bad  days, 
shuffling  disgruntlement.  But 
there's  little  fire,  little  pas- 
sion to  be  found. 

This  point  came  home  to 
me  a  few  weeks  ago  when  I 
was  wandering  across  the 
university  grounds.  There, 
beneath  a  classically  cast 
portico,  were  two  students, 
male  and  female,  having  a 
rip-roaring  argument.  They 
were  incensed,  bellowing  at 
each  other,  headstrong,  con- 
fident, and  wild.  It  struck  me 
how  rarely  I  see  this  kind  of 
full-out  feeling  in  students 
anymore.  Strong  emotional 
display  is  forbidden.  When 
conflicts  arise,  it's  generally 
understood  that  one  of  the 
parties  will  say  something 
sarcastically  propitiating 
("whatever"  often  does  it) 
and  slouch  away. 

How  did  my  students 
reach  this  peculiar  state  in 
which  all  passion  seems  to 
be  spent?  I  think  that  many 
of  them  have  imbibed  their 
sense  of  self  from  consumer 
culture  in  general  and  from  ■■-rr;. 

the    tube    in    particular. 
They're  the  progeny  of  100 
cable  channels  and  omni- 
present Blockbuster  outlets.  TV,  Marshall 
McLuhan  famously  said,  is  a  cool  medium. 
Those  who  play  best  on  it  are  low-key  and 
nonassertive;  they  blend  in.  Enthusiasm,  a  la 
Joon  Lee,  quickly  looks  absurd.  The  form  of 
character  that's  most  appealing  on  TV  is  calmly 
self-interested  though  never  greedy,  attuned  to 
the  conventioiis,  and  ironic.  Judicious  timing  is 
preferred  to  sudden  self-assertion.  The  TV 
medium  is  inhospitable  to  inspiration,  improvi- 


sation, failures,  slipups.  All  must  run  perfectly. 

Naturally,  a  cool  youth  culture  is  a  marketing 
bonanza  for  producers  of  the  right  products,  who 
do  all  they  can  to  enlarge  that  culture  and  keep 
it  grinding.  The  Internet,  TV,  and  magazines 
now  teem  with  what  I  call  persona  ads,  ads  for 
Nikes  and  Reeboks  and  Jeeps  and  Blazers  that 
don't  so  much  endorse  the  capacities  of  the 
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product  per  se  as  show  you  what  sort  of  person 
you  will  be  once  you've  acquired  it.  The  Jeep  ad 
that  features  hip,  outdoorsy  kids  whipping  a  Fris- 
hee  from  mountaintop  to  mountaintop  isn't  so 
much  about  what  Jeeps  can  do  as  it  is  about  the 
kind  of  people  who  own  them.  Buy  a  Jeep  and 
be  one  with  them.  The  ad  is  of  little  conse- 
quence in  itself,  but  expand  its  message  expo- 
nentially and  you  have  the  central  thrust  of  cur- 
rent consumer  culture — buy  in  order  to  be. 


lllustration.s  by  Jeremy  Wolff 
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Most  of  mv  students  seem  desperate  to  blend 
in,  to  look  right,  not  to  make  a  spectacle  ot 
themselves.  (Do  I  have  to  r.  at  those 

two  students  having  the  ari^......;  ^nder  the 

portico  turned  out  to  be  acting  in  a  role-play- 
ing game?)  The  specter  ot  the  uncool  creates  a 
subtle  rsxanny.  It's  apparently  an  easv  standard 
to  subscnbe  to.  this  Letterman-like.  Tarantino- 
like  cool,  but  once  committed  to  it,  vou  discov- 
er that  matters  are  rather  ditterent.  You're  in- 


hibited, except  on  ordained  occasions,  from 
showing  emotion,  stifled  trom  tr\"ing  to  achie%'e 
anvthing  original.  "1  ou're  made  to  feel  that 
even  the  slightest  departure  from  the  reienins 
code  will  get  vou  geniallv  ostraci:ed.  This  is  a 
culture  tenselv  committed  to  a  laid-back  norm. 
.Am  I  comine  oit  like  something  ot  a  crank 
here!'  Mavbe.  Oscar  W  ilde.  who  is  almost  ne\er 
wTong,  suggested  that  it  is  perilous  to  promiscu- 
ously contradict  people  who  are  much  vounger 
than  vourseli.  Point  taken.  But  one  of  the 
lessons  that  consumer  h\-pe  tries  to  insinuate  is 
that  we  must  ne\er  rebel  against  the  new,  ne\- 
er  even  question  it.  It  it's  new — a  new  need,  a 


new  product,  a  new  show,  a  new  sr\"le.  a  new 
generation- — it  must  be  good.  So  mavbe,  even 
at  the  risk  of  winning  the  withered,  brown  lau- 
rels ot  crankdom,  it  pavs  to  re>.ist  newness-wor- 
ship and  cast  a  colder  eye. 

Praise  tor  mv  students?  I  have  some  of  that 
too.  \XT\at  mv  students  are,  at  their  best,  is  de- 
cent. Thev  are  potent  believers  in  equality. 
They  help  out  at  the  soup  kitchen  and  volun- 
teer to  tutor  poor  kids  to  get  a  stripe  on  their  re- 
sumes, sure.  But  they  also 
want  other  people  to  have 
a  fair  shot.  And  in  their 
commitment  to  fairness 
thev  are  discerning;  there 
you  see  them  at  their  in- 
tellectual best.  If  I  were  on 
trial  and  innocent.  I'd 
want  them  on  the  jury. 

XXTiat  they  will  not  gen- 
eralh  do.  though,  is  indict 
the  current  system.  They 
won't  talk  about  how  the 
exigencies  ot  capitalism 
lead  to  a  reserve  army  of 
the  unemployed  and  near- 
ly inevitable  misers".  That 
would  be  getting  too  loud, 
too  brash.  For  the  per^-ad- 
mg  vie\v  is  the  cool  con- 
sumer perspective,  where 
passion  and  strong  admira- 
tion are  forbidden.  "To 
stand  m  awe  of  nothing. 
Numicus.  is  perhaps  the 
one  and  only  thing  that 
can  make  a  man  happy 
and  keep  him  so,"  savs 
Horace  in  the  Episdes.  and 
1  tear  that  his  lines  ought 
"•'  hang  as  a  motto  over 
"  .e  universit\"  in  this  era  oi 
;.:gh  consumer  capitalism. 
It's  easy  to  mount  one's 
high  horse  and  blame  the 
students  for  this  state  ot 
aitairs.  But  they  didn't  create  the  present  cul- 
ture ot  consumption,  tl:  was  largely  mv  own 
generation,  that  or  the  Sixties,  that  let  the 
counterculture  search  for  pleasure  de\-olve  into 
a  quest  lor  commc-^dities.)  .-And  thev  weren't  the 
ones  re-ponsible.  when  they  were  six  and  seven 
and  eight  years  old,  tor  unpluggine  the  T\  set 
from  lime  to  time  or  ror  haulms  oft'  and  kickmg 
a  hole  through  it.  It's  mv  generation  of  parents 
who  sheltered  these  students,  kept  them  away 
from  the  .aard  knock>  ot  ever\day  life,  making 
them  c-/dt:."j>  ?.n3.  v  verfragile,  who  demanded 
thar  the:-  rc.ichers.  Tom  grade  school  on,  flat- 
ter them  enJlrs.-;v  so  that  the  kids  are  shocked 
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Students  will  not  indict  the  exigencies  of  capitalism. 

for  the  perx'ading  \'ie\x'  is  the  cool  consumer  perspective, 

where  passion  and  strong  admiration  are  forbidden 


if  their  college  profs  don't  reflexively  suck  up  to 
them. 

Of  course,  the  currerit  generational  srv^le  isn't 
simply  derived  from  culture  and  en\-ironment. 
It's  also  about  dollars.  Students  worry  that  tak- 
ing too  many  chances  with  their  educations  will 
sabotage  their  future  prospects.  They're  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  drop  that  looks  more  and 
more  like  one  wall  of  the  Grand  Canyon  sepa- 
rates the  top  economic  tenth  from  the  rest  of 
the  population.  There's  a  sentiment  currently 
abroad  that  if  you  step  aside  for  a  moment,  to 
write,  to  travel,  to  fall  too  hard  in  love,  you 
might  lose  position  permanently.  We  may  be 
on  a  conveyor  belt,  but  it's  worse  down  there 
on  the  filth-strewn  floor.  So  don't  sound  off, 
don't  blow  your  chance. 

But  wait.  I  teach  at  the  famously  consen"ative 
Universirs'  of  Virginia.  Can  I  extend  my  view 
from  Charlottesville  to  encompass  the  whole 
coimtr^',  a  whole  generation  of  college  students? 
I  can  only  say  that  1  hear  comparable  stories 
about  classroom  life  from  colleagues  e\-er^"^vhere 
in  America.  When  I  visit  other  schools  to  lec- 
ture, I  see  a  similar  scene  unfolding.  There  are, 
of  course,  terrific  students  everywhere.  And 
they're  all  the  better  for  the  way  they've  had  to 
strive  against  the  existing  conformity-.  At  some 
of  the  small  liberal-arts  colleges,  the  tradition  of 
strong  engagement  persists.  But  overall,  the  stu- 
dents strike  me  as  being  sweet  and  sad,  hovering 
in  a  nearly  suspended  animation. 

Too  often  now  the  pedagogical  challenge  is 
to  make  a  lot  from  a  little.  Teaching 
Wordsworth's  "Tintern  Abbey,"  you  ask  for 
comments.  No  one  responds.  So  you  call  on 
Stephen.  Stephen:  "The  sound,  this  poem  real- 
ly flows."  You:  "Stephen  seems  interested  in 
the  music  of  the  poem.  We  might  extend  his 
comment  to  ask  if  the  poem's  music  coheres 
with  its  argument.  Are  they  consistent?  Or  is 
there  an  emotional  pain  submerged  here  that's 
contrary'  to  the  poem's  appealing  melody?"  All 
right,  it's  not  usually  that  bad.  But  close.  One 
friend  describes  it  as  rebound  teaching:  they 
proffer  a  weightless  comment,  you  hit  it  back 
for  all  you're  worth,  then  it  comes  dribbling  out 
again.  Occasionally  a  professor  will  try  to  ex- 
plain away  this  intellectual  timidity  by  describ- 
ing the  students  as  perpetrators  of  postmodern 
irony,  a  highly  sophisticated  mode.  Every- 
thing's a  slick  counterfeit,  a  simulacrum,  so  by 


no  means  should  any  phenomenon  be  taken  se- 
riously. But  the  students  don't  have  the  urbane, 
Oscar  Wilde-type  demeanor  that  should  go 
with  this  view.  Oscar  was  cheerful,  funny,  con- 
fident, strange.  (Wilde,  mortally  ill,  living  in  a 
Paris  flophouse:  "My  wallpaper  and  I  are  fight- 
ing a  duel  to  the  death.  One  or  the  other  of  us 
has  to  go.")  This  generation's  srsde  is  consider- 
ate, easy  to  please,  and  a  touch  depressed. 

Granted,  you  might  say,  the  kids  come  to 
school  immersed  in  a  consumer  mentality — 
they're  good  Americans,  after  all — but  then 
the  universiD,'  and  the  professors  do  ever\"thing 
in  their  power  to  fight  that  drean"  mind-set  in 
the  interest  of  higher  ideals,  right?  So  it  should 

be.  But  let  us  look  at  what  is  actually 

coming  to  pass. 


O 


■\er  the  past  few  years,  the  physical  lay- 
out of  my  universirv-  has  been  changing.  To  put 
it  a  little  indecorously,  the  place  is  looking 
more  and  more  like  a  retirement  spread  for  the 
young.  Our  fijnds  go  to  construction,  into  new 
dorms,  into  renovating  the  student  union.  We 
have  a  new  aquatics  center  and  ever-improving 
g\^ms,  stocked  with  StairMasters  and  Nautilus 
machines.  Engraved  on  the  wall  in  the  gleam- 
ing aquatics  building  is  a  line  by  our  founder, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  declaring  that  everyone 
ought  to  get  about  two  hours'  exercise  a  day. 
Clearly  even  the  author  of  the  Declaration  oi 
Independence  endorses  the  turning  of  his  uni- 
versity into  a  sports-and-fitness  emporium. 

But  such  improvements  shouldn't  be  surpris- 
ing. Universities  need  to  attract  the  best  (that 
is,  the  smartest  and  the  richest)  students  in  or- 
der to  survive  in  an  ever  more  competitive 
market.  Schools  want  kids  whose  parents  can 
pay  the  full  treight,  not  the  ones  who  need 
scholarships  or  want  to  bargain  down  the  tu- 
ition costs.  If  the  marketing  surveys  say  that 
the  kids  require  sports  centers,  then,  trustees 
willing,  they  shall  have  them.  In  fact,  as  1  be- 
gan looking  around,  I  came  to  see  that  more 
and  more  of  what's  going  on  in  the  universir\'  is 
customer  driven.  The  consumer  pressures  that 
beset  me  on  evaluation  day  are  only  a  part  of 
an  overall  trend. 

From  the  start,  the  contemporarv  universi- 
ty's relationship  with  students  has  a  solicitous, 
nearly  sers'ile  tone.  As  soon  as  someone  enters 
his  junior  year  in  high  school,  and  especially  if 
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The  socratic:  method  seems  too  jagged  for  c:urrent 

sensibilities.  students  are  intimidated  in  class;  the  thougi  it  of  being 

embarrassed  in  front  of  the  group  fills  them  witi i  dread 


he's  livinjj;  in  a  prosperous  zip  code,  the  mior- 
mational  material — the  advertising — comes 
flooding  in.  Pictures,  testimonials,  videocas- 
settes,  and  CD  ROMs  (some  hidden,  some  not) 
arrive  at  the  door  from  colleges  across  the 
country,  all  trying  to  capture  the  student  and 
his  tuition  cash.  The  freshman-to-he  sees  pho- 
tos of  well-appointed  dorm  rooms;  oi  elaborate 
phys-ed  facilities;  of  fine  dining  rooms;  of  ex- 
pertly kept  sports  fields;  of  orchestras  and  dra- 
ma troupes;  of  students  working  alone  (no 
overhearing  grown-ups  in  range),  peering  with 
high  seriousness  into  computers  and  micro- 
scopes; or  of  students  arrayed  outdtxirs  in  at- 
tractive conversational  garlands. 

Occasionally — hut  only  occasionally,  K)r  we 
usually  photograph  rather  hauly;  in  appearance 
we  tend  at  best  to  he  styleless — there's  a  profes- 
sor teaching  a  class.  (The  college  catalogues  I 
received,  by  my  request  only,  in  the  late  Sixties 
were  austere  affairs  full  of  professors'  creden- 
tials and  course  descriptions;  it  was  clear  on 
whose  terms  the  enterprise  was  going  to  un- 
fold.) A  college  financial  officer  recently  put 
matters  to  me  in  concise,  if  slightly  melodra- 
matic, terms:  "Colleges  don't  have  admissions 
offices  anymore,  they  have  marketing  depart- 
ments." Is  it  surprising  that  someone  who  has 
been  approached  with  photos  and  tapes,  bells 
and  whistles,  might  come  in  thinking  that  the 
Freud  and  Shakespeare  she  had  signed  up  to 
study  were  also  going  to  be  agreeable  treats? 

How  did  we  reach  this  point?  In  part  the  an- 
swer is  a  matter  of  demographics  and  (surprise) 
of  money.  Aided  by  the  G.l.  bill,  the  college- 
going  piipulation  in  America  dramatically  in- 
creased after  the  Second  World  War.  Then 
came  the  baby  boomers,  and  to  accommodate 
them,  schools  continued  to  grow.  Universities 
expand  easily  enough,  but  with  tenure  locking 
faculty  in  tor  lifetime  jobs,  and  with  the  gener- 
al reluctance  of  administratt)rs  to  eliminate 
their  own  slots,  it's  not  easy  tor  a  university  to 
contract.  So  after  the  baby  boomers  had  passed 
through — like  a  fat  meal  digested  by  a  boa  con- 
strictor— the  colleges  tiu'ned  to  energetic  pro- 
motional strategies  to  till  the  empty  chairs. 
And  suddenly  college  became  a  buyer's  market. 
What  students  and  their  parents  wanted  had  to 
be  taken  more  and  more  into  account.  That 
usually  meant  creating  more  comfortable,  less 
challenging  environments,  places  where  almost 


no  one  failed,  exerything  was  enjtiyable,  and 
ex'eryone  was  nice. 

Just  as  universities  must  compete  with  one 
another  fiir  students,  so  must  the  individual  de- 
partments. At  a  time  of  rank  economic  anxi- 
ety, the  English  and  history  majors  have  to 
contend  for  students  against  the  more  success- 
insuring  branches,  such  as  the  sciences  and  the 
commerce  school.  In  1968,  more  than  21  per- 
cent of  all  the  bachelor's  degrees  conferred  in 
America  were  in  the  humanities;  by  1993,  that 
number  had  fallen  to  about  13  percent.  The 
humanities  i"nn\'  must  struggle  to  attract  stu- 
dents, many  o\  whose  parents  devoutly  wish 
they  would  study  something  else. 

One  of  the  ways  we've  tried  to  stay  attrac- 
tive is  by  loosening  up.  We  grade  much  more 
softly  than  our  colleagues  in  science.  In  Eng- 
lish, we  don't  give  many  Ds,  or  Cs  for  that  mat- 
ter. (The  rigors  of  Chem  101  create  almost  as 
many  English  majors  per  year  as  do  the  splen- 
dors of  Shakespeare.)  A  professor  at  Stanford 
recently  explained  grade  inflation  in  the  hu- 
manities by  observing  that  the  undergraduates 
were  getting  smarter  every  year;  the  higher 
grades  simply  recorded  how  much  better  they 
were  than  their  predecessors.  Sure. 

Along  with  siiftening  the  grades,  many  hu- 
manities departments  have  relaxed  major  re- 
quirements. There  are  some  good  reasons  for  in- 
tr(.)ducing  more  choice  into  curricula  and 
requiring  fewer  standard  courses.  But  the  move, 
like  many  others  in  the  university  now,  jibes 
with  a  tendency  to  serve — and  not  challenge — 
the  students.  Students  can  also  float  in  and  out 
of  classes  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  each  term 
without  making  any  commitment.  Tlie  common 
name  for  this  time  span — shopping  period — 
speaks  volumes  about  the  consumer  mentality 
that's  now  in  play.  Usually,  too,  the  kids  can 
drop  courses  up  until  the  last  month  with  only 
an  inncKuous  "W"  on  their  transcripts.  Does  a 
course  look  too  challenging?  No  problem.  Take 
it  pass-fail.  A  happy  consumer  is,  by  definition, 
one  wiih  multiple  options,  one  wJio  can  always 
have  what  he  wants.  And  since  a  course  is  some- 
thing the  students  and  their  parents  have 
bought  and  paid  tor,  why  can't  they 
1  with  it  ]->rctty  much  as  they  please? 


A 


sure  result  of  the  uni\ersity's  widening 
elective  leeway  is  to  give  students  more  power 
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over  their  teachers.  Those  who  don't  hke  you 
can  simply  avoid  you.  If  the  chentele  dishkes 
you  en  masse,  you  can  be  left  without  students, 
period.  My  first  term  teaching  1  walked  into  my 
introduction  to  poetry  course  and  found  it  in- 
habited by  one  student,  the  gloriously  named 
Bambi  Lynn  Dean.  Bambi  and  I  chatted  ami- 
ably awhile,  but  for  all  that  she  and  the  plea- 
sure of  her  name  could  offer,  I  was  fast  on  the 
way  to  meltdown.  It  was  all  a  mistake,  luckily, 
a  problem  with  the  scheduling  book.  Everyone 
was  waiting  for  me  next  door.  But  in  a  dozen 
years  of  teaching  I  haven't  forgotten  that  feel- 
ing of  being  ignominiously  marooned.  For  it 
happens  to  others,  and  not  always  because  of 
scheduling  glitches.  I've  seen  older  colleagues 
go  through  hot  embarrassment  at  not  having 
enough  students  sign  up  for  their  courses:  they 
graded  too  hard,  demanded  too  much,  had  be- 
liefs too  far  out  of  keeping  with  the  existing 
disposition.  It  takes  only  a  few  such  instances 
to  draw  other  members  of  the  professoriat  fur- 
ther into  line. 

And  if  what's  called  tenure  reform — which 
generally  just  means  the  abolition  of 
tenure — is  broadly  enacted,  professors 
will  be  yet  more  vulnerable  to  the 
whims  of  their  customer-students. 
Teach  what  pulls  the  kids  in,  or  walk. 
What  about  entire  departments  that 
don't  deliver?  If  the  kids  say  no  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  is  it  time  to  dissolve  clas- 
sics? Such  questions  are  being  enter- 
tained more  and  more  seriously  by  uni- 
versity administrators. 

How  does  one  prosper  with  the  present 
clientele?  Many  of  the  most  successful 
professors  now  are  the  ones  who  have 
"decentered"  their  classrooms.  There's  a 
new  emphasis  on  group  projects  and  on 
computer-generated  exchanges  among 
the  students.  What  they  seem  to  want  most  is 
to  talk  to  one  another.  A  classroom  now  is  fre- 
quently an  "environment,"  a  place  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  exchange  of  existing  ideas,  the 
students'  ideas.  Listening  to  one  another,  stu- 
dents sometimes  change  their  opinions.  But 
what  they  generally  can't  do  is  acquire  a  new 
vocabulary,  a  new  perspective,  that  will  cast  is- 
sues in  a  fresh  light. 

The  Socratic  method — the  animated,  some- 
times impolite  give-and-take  between  student 
and  teacher — seems  too  jagged  for  current  sensi- 
bilities. Students  frequently  come  to  my  office  to 
tell  me  how  intimidated  they  feel  in  class;  the 
thought  of  being  embarrassed  in  front  of  the 
group  fills  them  with  dread.  1  remember  a  stu- 
dent telling  me  how  humiliating  it  was  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  teacher,  by  me.  So  I  asked  the  logi- 
cal question:  "Should  I  let  a  major  factual  error 


go  by  so  as  to  save  discomfort?"  The  student — a 
good  student,  smart  and  earnest — said  that  was  a 
tough  question.  He'd  need  to  think  about  it. 

Disturbing?  Sure.  But  I  wonder,  are  we  really 
getting  students  ready  for  Socratic  exchange 
with  professors  when  we  push  them  off  into 
vast  lecture  rooms,  two  and  three  hundred  to  a 
class,  sometimes  face  them  with  only  grad  stu- 
dents until  their  third  year,  and  signal  in  our 
myriad  professorial  ways  that  we  often  have 
much  better  things  to  do  than  sit  in  our  offices 
and  talk  with  them?  How  bad  will  the  student- 
faculty  ratios  have  to  become,  how  teeming  the 
lecture  courses,  before  we  hear  students  right- 


eously complaining,  as  they  did  thirty  years 
ago,  about  the  impersonality  of  their  schools, 
about  their  decline  into  knowledge  factories? 
"This  is  a  firm,"  said  Mario  Savio  at  Berkeley 
during  the  Free  Speech  protests  of  the  Sixties, 
"and  if  the  Board  of  Regents  are  the  board  of 
directors,  . . .  then  . . .  the  faculty  are  a  bunch  of 
employees  and  we're  the  raw  material.  But 
we're  a  bunch  of  raw  material  that  don't  mean 
...  to  be  made  into  any  product." 

Teachers  who  really  do  confront  students, 
who  provide  significant  challenges  to  what 
they  believe,  can  be  very  successful,  granted. 
But  sometimes  such  professors  generate  more 
than  a  little  trouble  for  themselves.  A  contro- 
versial teacher  can  send  students  hurrying  to 
the  deans  and  the  counselors,  claiming  to  have 
been  offended.  ("Offensive"  is  the  preferred 
term  of  repugnance  today,  just  as  "enjoyable" 
is  the  summit  of  praise.)  Colleges  have 
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brought  in  hordes  of  counselors  and  deans  to 
make  sure  that  everything  is  smooth,  serene, 
untlustered,  that  everyone  has  a  good  time.  To 
the  counselor,  to  the  dean,  and  to  the  uni\er- 
sity  legal  squad,  that  which  is  normal,  healthy, 
and  prudent  is  best. 

An  air  of  caution  and  deference  is  e\ery- 
where.  When  my  students  come  to  talk  with 
me  in  my  othce,  they  often  exhibit  a  Francis- 
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can  hLunility.  "Do  you  have  a  moment.'"  "1 
know  you're  busy.  1  won't  take  up  much  ot  your 
time."  Their  presences  tend  to  he  very  light; 
they  almost  never  change  the  temperature  oi 
the  room.  The  i^lress  is  nondescript:  clothes  are 
in  earth  tones;  shoes  are  practical — cross-train- 
ers, hiking  boots,  work  shoes.  Dr.  Martens, 
with  now  and  then  a  stylish  pair  ot  raised-.sole 
bt)ots  on  line  ot  the  young  women.  Many,  male 
and  female  both,  peep  from  beneath  the  bills  ot 
monogrammed  baseball  caps.  Quite  a  tew  wear 
sports,  or  even  corporate,  logos,  sometimes  on 
one  piece  of  clothing  but  occasiimally  (and  dis- 
concertingly) on  more.  The  walk  is  slow; 
speech  is  careful,  sweet,  a  bit  weary,  and  with- 
out strong  inflection.  (After  the  first  lively 
week  of  the  term,  most  seem  far  in  debi   to 


sleep.)  They  are  almost  unfailingly  polite.  They 
don't  want  to  offend  me;  1  could  hurt  them, 
savage  their  grades. 

Naturally,  there  are  exceptions,  kids  1  chat 
animatedly  with,  wht)  otter  a  joke,  or  go  on 
about  this  or  that  new  CD  (almost  never  a 
book,  no).  But  most  of  the  traffic  is  genially 
sleepwalking.  1  have  to  admit  that  I'm  a 
touch  wary,  too.  1  tend  to  hold  hack.  An  un- 
guarded remark,  a  joke 
that's  taken  to  be  off-col- 
or, or  simply  an  unciMTi- 
preheni.led  comment  can 
lead  to  difficulties.  I  keep 
it  literal.  They  scare  me  a 
little,  these  kind  and 
melancholy  students, 
who  themselves  seem 
rather  frightened  of  their 
own  lives. 

Before  they  arrive,  we  ply 
the  students  with  luscious 
ads,  guaranteeing  them  a 
cross    between    summer 
camp  and  lotusland.  When 
they  get  here,  flattery  and 
nonstop  entertainment  are 
available,  if  that's  what  they 
want.    And   when   they 
leave?  How  do  we  send  our 
students  out  into  the  world? 
More  and  more,  our  ad- 
ministratens  call  the  hook- 
ing agents  and  line  up  one 
or  another  celebrity  to  ush- 
er the  graduates  into  the 
millennium.    This    past 
spring,  Kermit  the  Frog  won 
himself  an  honorary  degree 
at  Southampton  College  on 
Long  Island;  Bruce  Willis 
and  Yogi  Berra  tiiok  cre- 
dentials away  at  Montclair 
State;  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  scored  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin-Superior.  At  Wellesley, 
Oprah  Winfrey  gave  the  commencement  address. 
(Wcllesk'y — one  of  the  nuist  rigorous  academic 
colleges  in  the  nation.)  At  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, Whoopi  Goldberg  laid  down  the  word. 
But  why  should  a  worthy  administrator  contract 
the  likes  of  Susan  Soiitag,  Christopher  Hitchens, 
or  Riibert  Hughes — someone  who  might  actual- 
ly say  something,  something  disturbing,  some- 
thing "iitfensive" — when  he  can  get  what  the 
parents  and  kids  apparently  want  and  what  the 
newspapers  will  softly  commend — more  lite  en- 
tertainment, more  TV? 

Is  it  a  surprise,  then,  that  this  generation  of 
students — steepei.1  in  consumer  culture  before 
going  oft  to  school,  treated  as  potent  customers 
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Before  they  arrive,  we  ply  students  with  luscious  ads,  guaranteeing 

Tl  lEM  A  cross  between  SUMMER  CAMP  AND  LOTUSLAND.  ONCE  HERE,  FLATTERY 
AND  NONSTOP  ENTERTAINMENT  ARE  AVAILABLE,  IF  THAT'S  WHAT  THEY  WANT 


by  the  university  well  before  their  date  of  ar- 
rival, then  pandered  to  from  day  one  until  the 
morning  of  the  final  kiss-off  from  Kermit  or  one 
of  his  kin — are  inclined  to  see  the  books  they 
read  as  a  string  of  entertainments  to  be  placidly 
enjoyed  or  languidly  cast  down?  Given  the  way 
universities  are  now  administered  (which  is 
more  and  more  to  say,  given  the  way  that  they 
are  currently  marketed),  is  it  a  shock  that  the 
kids  don't  come  to  school  hot  to  learn,  unable  to 
hear  their  own  ignorance?  For  some  measure  of 
self-dislike,  or  self-discontent — which  is  much 
different  than  simple  depression — seems  to  me 
to  be  a  prerequisite  for  getting  an  education  that 
matters.  My  students,  alas,  usually  lack  the  con- 
fidence to  acknowledge  what  would  be 
their  most  precious  asset  for  learn- 
ing: their  ignorance. 


N. 


ot  long  ago,  I  asked  my  Freud  class  a 
question  that,  however  hoary,  never  fails  to  so- 
licit intriguing  responses:  Who  are  your  he- 
roes? Whom  do  you  admire?  After  one  remark- 
able answer,  featuring  T.  S.  Eliot  as  hero,  a 
series  of  generic  replies  rolled  in,  one  gray 
wave  after  the  next:  my  father,  my  best  friend, 
a  doctor  who  lives  in  our  town,  my  high 
school  history  teacher.  Virtually  all  the  heroes 
were  people  my  students  had  known  personal- 
ly, people  who  had  done  something  local,  spe- 
cific, and  practical,  and  had  done  it  for  them. 
They  were  good  people,  unselfish  people,  these 
heroes,  but  most  of  all  they  were  people  who 
had  delivered  the  goods. 

My  students'  answers  didn't  exhibit  any 
philosophical  resistance  to  the  idea  of  great- 
ness. It's  not  that  they  had  been  primed  by 
their  professors  with  complex  arguments  to 
combat  genius.  For  the  truth  is  that  these  stu- 
dents don't  need  debunking  theories.  Long  be- 
fore college,  skepticism  became  their  habitual 
mode.  They  are  the  progeny  of  Bart  Simpson 
and  David  Letterman,  and  the  hyper-cool 
ethos  of  the  box.  It's  inane  to  say  that  theoriz- 
ing professors  have  created  them,  as  many  con- 
servative critics  like  to  do.  Rather,  they  have 
substantially  created  a  university  environment 
in  which  facile  skepticism  can  thrive  without 
being  substantially  contested. 

Skeptical  approaches  have  pati^nliai  value.  If 
you  have  no  all-encompassing  religious  taith, 
no  faith  in  historical  destiny,  the  future  of  the 


West,  or  anything  comparably  grand,  you  need 
to  acquire  your  vision  of  the  world  somewhere. 
It  it's  from  literature,  then  the  various  visions 
literature  offers  have  to  he  inquired  into  skepti- 
cally. Surely  it  matters  that  women  are  deni- 
grated in  Milton  and  in  Pope,  that  some  novel- 
istic  voices  assume  an  overbearing  godlike 
authority,  that  the  poor  are,  in  this  or  that 
writer,  inevitably  cast  as  clowns.  You  can't  buy 
all  of  literature  wholesale  if  it's  going  to  help 
draw  your  patterns  of  belief. 

But  demystifying  theories  are  now  overused, 
applied  mechanically.  It's  all  logocentrism,  pa- 
triarchy, ideology.  And  in  this  the  student  en- 
vironment— laid-back,  skeptical,  knowing — is, 
1  believe,  central.  Full-out  debunking  is  what 
plays  with  this  clientele.  Some  have  been  do- 
ing it  nearly  as  long  as,  if  more  crudely  than, 
their  deconstructionist  teachers.  In  the  context 
of  the  contemporary  university,  and  cool  con- 
sumer culture,  a  useful  intellectual  skepticism 
has  become  exaggerated  into  a  fundamentalist 
caricature  of  itself.  The  teachers  have  buckled 
to  their  students'  views. 

At  its  best,  multiculturalism  can  be  attrac- 
tive as  well-deployed  theory.  What  could  be 
more  valuable  than  encouiitering  the  best 
work  of  far-flung  cultures  and  becoming  a  cit- 
izen of  the  world?  But  in  the  current  con- 
sumer environment,  where  flattery  plays  so 
well,  the  urge  to  encounter  the  other  can  de- 
volve into  the  urge  to  find  others  who  em- 
body and  celebrate  the  right  ethnic  origins. 
So  we  put  aside  the  African  novelist  Chinua 
Achebe's  abrasive,  troubling  Things  Fall  Apart 
and  gravitate  toward  hymns  on  Africa,  cradle 
of  all  civilizations. 

What  about  the  phenomenon  called  politi- 
cal correctness?  Raising  the  standard  of  civility 
and  tolerance  in  the  university  has  been — who 
can  deny  it? — a  very  good  thing.  Yet  this  ad- 
mirable impulse  has  expanded  to  the  point 
where  one  is  enjoined  to  speak  well — and  only 
well — of  women,  blacks,  gays,  the  disabled,  in 
fact  of  virtually  everyone.  And  we  can  owe  this 
expansion  in  many  ways  to  the  student  culture. 
Students  now  do  not  wish  to  be  criticized,  not 
in  any  form.  (The  culture  of  consumption  nev- 
er criticizes  them,  at  least  not  iivertly.)  In  the 
current  university,  the  movement  fcir  urbane 
tolerance  has  devolved  into  an  imperative 
against  critical  reaction,  turning  much  of  the 
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A  WORLL^  UNINTERESTED  IN  C^.I-NIUS  IS  A  L^ESPONDENT  PLACE,  WHOSE 

SAD  DENIZENS  DRIFT  FRC^M  COFFEE  BAR  TO  PRC^ZAC:  DISPENSARY,  UNFIRED  BY 

IDEALS  AND  TFiE  CLOWINC  IKLACUI  C^F  Wl  I  AT  ONE  MIGHT  BECOME 


inrdloctual  life  into  a  dreary  Sargasso  Sea.  At  a 
certain  point,  professors  stopped  being  iisetuUy 
sensitive  and  became  more  like  careful  retailers 
who  have  it  as  a  cardinal  point  of  doctrine  nev- 
er to  piss  the  customers  oft. 

To  some  professors,  the  solution  lies  in  the 
movement  called  cultural  studies.  What  stu- 
dents need,  they  believe,  is  to  form  a  critical 
perspective  on  pop  culture.  It's  a  fine  idea,  no 
doubt.  Students  should  be  able  to  run  a  critical 
commentary  against  the  stream  ot  cimsumer 
stimulations  in  which  they're  immersed.  But 
cultural-studies  programs  rarely  wt)rk,  because 
no  matter  what  you  propose  by  way  of  analysis, 
things  tend  to  bolt  downhill  toward  an  uncriti- 
cal discussion  of  students'  tastes,  into  what 
they  like  and  don't  like,  it  yoi:  want  to  do  a 
Frankfurt  School-style  analysis  ot  Brcwehi^ari, 
ytiu  can  be  pretty  sure  that  by  mid-class 
Adorno  and  Horkheimer  will  be  consigned  to 
the  junk  heap  ot  history  arid  you'll  be  collec- 
ti\'ely  weighing  the  charms  ot  \4el  Ciibsiin. 
One  sometimes  wonders  it  cultural  studies 
hasn't  prospered  because,  under  the  guise  of  se- 
rious intellectual  analysis,  it  gives  the  cus- 
tcimers  what  they  most  want — easy  pleasure, 
more  TV.  C'ultural  studies  becomes  nothing 
better  than  what  its  detractors  claim  it  is — 
Madonna  studies — when  students  kick  loose 
from  the  critical  perspective  and  groove  to  the 
product,  and  that,  in  my  experience  teaching 
tilm  and  pop  culture,  happens  plenty. 

On  the  issue  ot  genius,  as  on  multiculfuralism 
and  political  ciirrectness,  we  professors  ot  the 
humanities  hax'e,  1  think,  also  tailed  to  press 
back  against  our  students"  consumer  tastes. 
Here  we  tend  to  nurse  a  pair  ot — to  put  it  chari- 
tably— (.iisparate  views.  In  one  mode,  we're  in- 
clined to  a  programmatic  debunking  criticism. 
We  call  the  concept  oi  genius  into  question. 
But  in  our  professional  lives  per  se,  we  aren't 
usually  disposed  against  the  idea  ot  distin- 
guished achievement.  We  argue  animatedlv 
about  the  caliber  ot  potential  colleagues.  We 
support  a  star  system,  in  which  some  protessors 
are  far  better  paid,  teach  less,  and  under  better 
conditions  than  the  rest.  In  our  own  protesMon, 
we  are  creating  a  system  that  is  the  mirror  im- 
age of  the  one  we're  dismantling  in  the  curricu- 
lum. Ask  a  professor  what  she  thinks  ot  the 
work  ot  Stephen  Greenblatt,  a  leading  critic  ot 
Shakespeare,  and  you'll  hear  it  tor  an  hour.  .A^k 


her  what  her  views  are  on  Shakespeare's  genius 
and  she's  likely  to  begin  questioning  the  term 
along  with  the  whole  "discourse  of  evaluation." 
This  dual  sensibility  may  be  intellectually  inco- 
herent. But  in  its  awareness  of  what  plays  with 
students,  it's  conducive  to  good  classr(K)m  eval- 
uations and,  in  its  awareness  of  where  and  how 
the  professional  bread  is  buttered,  tt>  self-ad- 
vancement as  well. 

My  overall  point  is  this:  It's  not  that  a  left- 
vviiig  protes.stuial  coup  has  taken  over  the  uni- 
versity. It's  that  at  American  universities,  left- 
liberal  politics  have  collided  with  the  ethos  of 
consumerism.  The  consumer  ethos  is 
1^        winning. 


T 


hen  how  Jo  those  who  at  least  occasion- 
ally promote  genius  and  high  literary  ideals 
look  to  current  students.'  How  do  we  appear, 
those  of  us  who  take  teaching  to  he  something 
of  a  performance  art  and  who  imagine  that  if 
you  give  yourself  over  coinpletely  to  your  sub- 
ject you'll  be  rewarded  with  insight  beyond 
what  you  individually  command? 

I'm  reminded  oi  an  old  piece  of  newsreel 
footage  I  saw  imce.  The  speaker  (perhaps  it 
was  Lenin,  maybe  Trt)tsky)  was  haranguing  a 
large  crowd.  He  was  expostulating,  arm  wav- 
ing, carrying  on.  Whether  it  was  flawed 
technology  or  the  man  himself,  I'm  not  sure, 
but  the  orator  looked  like  an  intricate  rne- 
chanical  de\ice  that  had  sprung  into  tast-tor- 
ward.  To  my  students,  who  mistrust  enthusi- 
asm in  every  form,  that's  me  when  I  start 
tiffing  abiHit  Freud  or  Blake.  But  more  and 
more,  as  my  e\aluations  showed,  I've  been  re- 
placing enthusiasm  and  intellectual  animation 
with  stand-up  routines,  keeping  it  all  at  arm's 
length,  praising  under  the  cover  ot  iroi^iy. 

It's  too  bad  that  the  idea  of  genius  has  been 
denigrated  so  tar,  because  it  actually  offers  a 
li\c  alternative  to  the  demoralizing  culture  of 
hip  in  which  most  ot  my  students  are  mired.  By 
embracing  the  works  and  lives  oi  extraordinary' 
people,  you  can  adapt  new  ideals  to  revise 
tln'ise  that  came  courtesy  of  your  parents,  your 
neighborhood,  vour  clan — or  the  tube.  The 
aim  ot  a  good  liberal-arts  education  was  once, 
to  adapt  an  observation  by  the  scholar  Walter 
Jackson  Bare,  to  see  that  "we  need  not  be  the 
passive  victims  ot  what  we  deterministically 
call  'circumstances'  (social,  cultural,  or  reduc- 
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tively  psychological-personal),  hut  that  hy 
linking  ourselves  through  what  Keats  calls  an 
'immortal  free-masonry'  with  the  great  we  can 
become  freer — freer  to  he  ourselves,  to  he  what 
we  most  want  and  value." 

But  genius  isn't  just  a  personal  standard;  ge- 
nius can  also  have  political  effect.  To  me,  one 
of  the  hest  things  about  democratic  thinking  is 
the  conviction  that  genius  can  spring  up  any- 
where. Walt  Whitman  is  bom  into  the  workmg 
class  and  thirty-six  years  later  we  have  a  poetic 
image  of  America  that  gives  a  passionate  di- 
mension to  the  legalistic  brilliance  of  the  Con- 
stitution. A  democracy  needs  to  constantly  de- 
velop, and  to  do  so  it  requires  the  most  powerful 
visionary  minds  to  interpret  the  present  and  to 
propose  possible  shapes  for  the  future.  By  con- 
tinuing to  notice  and  praise  genius,  we  create  a 
culture  in  which  the  kind  of  poetic  gamble  that 
Whitman  made — a  gamble  in  which  failure 
would  have  entailed  rank  humiliation,  depres- 
sion, maybe  suicide — still  takes  place.  By  re- 
belling against  established  ways  of  seeing  and 
saying  things,  genius  helps  us  to  apprehend  how 
malleable  the  present  is  and  how  promising  and 
fraught  with  danger  is  the  future.  If  we  teachers 
do  not  endorse  genius  and  self-overcoming,  can 
we  he  surprised  when  our  students  find  their 
ideal  images  in  TV's  latest  persona  ads? 

A  world  uninterested  in  genius  is  a  despon- 
dent place,  whose  sad  denizens  drift  from  coffee 
bar  to  Prozac  dispensary,  unfired  by  ideals,  by 
the  glowing  image  of  the  self  that  one  might 
become.  As  Northrop  Frye  says  in  a  beautiful 
and  now  dramatically  unfashionable  sentence, 
"The  artist  who  uses  the  same  energy  and  ge- 
nius that  Homer  and  Isaiah  had  will  find  that 
he  not  only  lives  in  the  same  palace  of  art  as 
Homer  and  Isaiah,  hut  lives  in  it  at  the  same 
time."  We  ought  not  to  deny  the  existence  of 
such  a  place  simply  because  we,  or  those  we 
care  for,  find  the  demands  it  makes  intimidat- 
ing, the  rent  too  high. 

What  happens  if  we  keep  trudging  along 
this  bleak  course?  What  happens  if  our  most 
intelligent  students  never  learn  to  strive  to 
overcome  what  they  are?  What  if  genius,  and 
the  imitation  of  genius,  become  silly,  outmod- 
ed ideas?  What  you're  likely  to  get  are  more 
and  more  one-dimensional  men  and  women. 
These  will  be  people  who  live  for  easy  plea- 
sures, for  comfort  and  prosperity,  who  think  of 
money  first,  then  second,  and  third,  who  hug 
the  status  quo;  people  who  believe  in  God  as  a 
sort  of  insurance  policy  (cover  your  bets); 
people  who  are  never  surprised.  They  will  be 
people  so  pleased  with  themselves  (when 
they're  not  in  despair  at  the  general  pointless- 
ness  of  their  lives)  that  they  cannot  imagine 
humanity  could  do  better.  They'll  think  it 


their  highest  duty  to  clone  themselves  as  fre- 
quently as  possible.  They'll  claim  to  he  happy, 
and  they'll  live  a  long  time. 

It  is  probably  time  now  to  offer  a  spate  of  in- 
spiring solutions.  Here  ought  to  come  a  list  of 
reforms,  with  due  notations  about  a  core  cur- 
riculum and  various  requirements.  What  the 
traditionalists  who  offer  such  solutions  miss  is 
that  no  matter  what  our  current  students  are 
given  to  read,  many  of  them  will  simply  trans- 
late it  into  melodrama,  with  flat  characters  and 
predictable  morals.  (The  unabated  capitalist 
culture  that  conservative  critics  so  often  en- 
dorse has  put  students  in  a  position  to  do  little 
else.)  One  can't  simply  wave  a  curricular  wand 
and  reverse  acculturation. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  try  firing 
the  counselors  and  sending  half  the  deans  back 
into  their  classrooms,  dismantling  the  football 
team  and  making  the  stadium  into  a  play- 
ground for  local  kids,  emptying  the  fraternities, 
and  boarding  up  the  student-activities  office. 
Such  measures  would  convey  the  message  that 
American  colleges  are  not  northern  outposts  of 
Club  Med.  A  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  fac- 
ulty to  defy  student  conviction  and  affront 
them  occasionally — to  be  usefully  offensive — 
also  might  not  be  a  bad  thing.  We  professors 
talk  a  lot  about  subversion,  which  generally 
means  subverting  the  views  of  people  who  nev- 
er hear  us  talk  or  read  our  work.  But  to  subvert 
the  views  of  our  students,  our  customers,  that 
would  he  something  else  again. 

Ultimately,  though,  it  is  up  to  individuals — 
and  individual  students  in  particular — to  make 
their  own  way  against  the  current  sludgy  tide. 
There's  still  the  library,  still  the  museum, 
there's  still  the  occasional  teacher  who  lives  to 
find  things  greater  than  herself  to  admire. 
There  are  still  fellow  students  who  have  not 
been  cowed.  Universities  are  inefficient,  clut- 
tered, archaic  places,  with  many  unguarded 
corners  where  one  can  open  a  book  or  gaze  out 
onto  the  larger  world  and  construe  it  freely. 
Those  who  do  as  much,  trusting  themselves 
against  the  weight  of  current  opinion,  will 
have  contributed  something  to  bringing  this 
sad  dispensation  to  an  end.  As  for  myself,  I'm 
canning  my  low-key  one-liners;  when  the  kids' 
TV-based  tastes  come  to  the  fore,  I'll  aim  and 
shoot.  And  when  it's  time  to  praise  genius,  I'll 
try  to  do  it  in  the  right  style,  full-out,  with 
faith  that  finer  artistic  spirits  (maybe  not 
Homer  and  Isaiah  quite,  hut  close,  close),  still 
alive  somewhere  in  the  ether,  will  help  me  out 
when  my  invention  flags,  the  students  doze,  or 
the  dean  mutters  into  the  phone.  I'm  getting 
back  to  a  more  exuberant  style;  I'll  be  expostu- 
lating and  arm  waving  straight  into  the  millen- 
nium, yes  I  will.  ■ 
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IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  RESTLESS  POOR 

By  Earl  Shorris  on  New  York's  Lower  East  Side 


i 


Next  month  I  will  publish  a  honk  .ihoiit 
poverty  in  America,  hut  noi  the  hook  I 
intended.  The  world  took  me  hy  sur- 
prise— not  once,  hut  again  and  again.  The  poor 
themselves  led  me  in  directions  I  could  not  have 
imagined,  especially  the  one  that  came  out  of  a 
conversation  in  a  maximum-security  prison  for 
women  that  is  set,  incongruously,  in  a  lush 
Westchester  suhurh  titty  miles  north  of  New 
York  City. 

I  had  heen  working  i)n  the  hot)k  for  ahout 
three  years  when  I  went  to  the  Bedford  Hills 
Correctit)nal  Facility  for  the  first  time.  The 
staff  and  inmates  had  developed  a  program  to 
deal  with  family  violence,  and  I  wanted  to  see 
how  their  ideas  fit  with  what  I  had  learned 
ahout  poverty. 

Numerous  forces — hunger,  isolation,  illness, 
landlords,  police,  ahuse,  neighbors,  drugs,  crim- 
inals, and  racism,  among  many  others — exert 
themselves  on  the  poor  at  all  times  and  enclose 
them,  making  up  a  "surround  oi  force"  from 
which,  it  seems,  they  cannot  escape.  1  had 
come  to  understand  that  this  was  what  kept 
the  poor  from  heing  political  and  that  the  ab- 
sence of  politics  in  their  lives  was  what  kept 
them  poor.  I  don't  mean  "political"  in  the 
sense  of  voting  in  an  election  but  in  the  way 
Thucydides  used  the  word:  to  mean  activity 
with  other  people  at  every  level,  from  the  fami- 
ly to  the  neighborhood  to  the  broader  commu- 
nity to  the  city-state. 

By  the  time  I  got  to  Bedford  Hills,  1  had 
listened  to  more  than  six  hundred  people, 
some  of  them  over  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years.  Although  my  method  is  that  of  the 
hricoleur,  the  tinkerer  who  assembles  a  thesis 
of  the  bric-a-brac  he  finds  in  the  world,  I  did 
not  think  there  would  be  any  more  surprises. 
But  1  had  not  coLinted  on  what  Viniece 
Walker  was  to  say. 

It  is  considered  bad  form  in  prisim  to  speak 
of  a  person's  crime,  and  I  will  follow  that  pre- 
cise etiquette  here.  1  can  tell  you  that  Viniece 
Walker  came  to  Bedford  Hills  when  she  was 


twenty  years  old,  a  high  school  dropout  who 
read  at  the  level  of  a  college  sophomore,  a 
graduate  of  crackhouses,  the  streets  of 
Harlem,  and  a  long  alliance  with  a  brutal 
man.  On  the  surface  Viniece  has  remained  as 
tough  as  she  was  on  the  street.  She  speaks 
bluntly,  and  even  though  she  is  HIV  positive 
and  the  virus  has  progressed  during  her  time 
in  prison,  she  still  swaggers  as  she  walks  down 
the  long  prison  corridors.  While  in  prison, 
Niecie,  as  she  is  known  to  her  friends,  com- 
pleted her  high  school  requirements  and  be- 
gan to  pursue  a  college  degree  (psychology  is 
the  only  major  offered  at  Bedford  Hills,  but 
Niecie  also  took  a  .special  interest  in  philoso- 
phy). She  became  a  counselor  to  women  with 
a  history  of  family  violence  and  a  comforter  to 
tho.se  with  AIDS. 

Only  the  deaths  of  other  women  cause  her  to 
stumble  in  the  midst  of  her  swaggering  step,  to 
spend  days  alone  with  the  remorse  that  drives 
her  to  .seek  redemption.  She  goes  through  life  as 
if  she  had  been  imagined  by  Dt)Stoevsky,  but 
even  more  complex  than  his  fictions,  alive,  a 
person,  a  fair-skinned  and  freckled  African- 
American  woman,  and  in  prison.  It  was  she 
who  responded  to  my  sudden  question,  "Why 
do  you  think  people  are  poor?" 

We  had  never  met  before.  The  conversation 
around  us  focused  on  the  abuse  of  women. 
Niecie's  eyes  were  perfectly  opaque — hostile, 
prison  eyes.  Her  mouth  was  set  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sneer. 

"You  got  to  begin  with  the  children,"  she 
said,  speaking  rapidly,  clipping  out  the  street 
sounds  as  they  came  into  her  speech. 

She  paused  long  enough  to  let  the  change  of 
direction  take  effect,  then  resumed  the  rapid, 
rhythmless  speech.  "You've  got  to  teach  the 
moral  life  of  downtown  to  the  children.  And 
the  way  you  do  that,  Earl,  is  by  taking  them 
downtown  to  plays,  museums,  cimcerts,  lec- 
tures, where  they  can  learn  the  moral  life  of 
downtown." 

I  smiled  at  her,  misunderstanding,  thinking  I 


Earl  Shorris  is  a  ciintributint^  cditnr  nj  Harper'.^  Maj^arinc.  He  is  the  ainhor  nf  ten  honks,  mdmlini^  New  American 
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was  indulging  her.  "And  then  they  won't  he 
poor  anymore  ?" 

She  read  every  nuance  of  my  response,  and 
answered  angrily,  "And  they  won't  he  poor  no 
more . " 

"What  you  mean  is — " 

"What  I  mean  is  what  I  said — a  moral  alter- 
native to  the  street." 

She  didn't  speak  of  jobs  or  money.  In  that, 
she  was  like  the  others  I  had  listened  to.  No 
one  had  spoken  of  jobs  or  money.  But  how 
could  the  "moral  life  of  downtown"  lead  any- 


make  the  error  of  divorcing  ethics  from  poli- 
tics. Niecie  had  simply  said,  in  a  kind  of 
shorthand,  that  no  one  could  step  out  of  the 
panicking  circumstance  of  poverty  directly  in- 
to the  public  world. 

Although  she  did  not  say  so,  1  was  sure  that 
when  she  spoke  of  the  "moral  life  of  down- 
town" she  meant  something  that  had  hap- 
pened to  her.  With  no  job  and  no  money,  a 
prisoner,  she  had  undergone  a  radical  trans- 
formation. She  had  followed  the  same  path 
that  led  to  the  invention  of  politics  in  an- 
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one  out  from  the  surround  of  force?  How 
could  a  museum  push  poverty  away;"  Who  can 
dress  in  statues  or  eat  the  past?  And  what  of 
the  political  life?  Had  Niecie  skipped  a  step  or 
failed  to  take  a  step?  The  way  out  of  poverty 
was  politics,  not  the  "moral  life  of  down- 
town." But  to  enter  the  public  world,  to  prac- 
tice the  political  life,  the  poor  had  first  to 
learn  to  reflect.  That  was  what  Niecie  meant 
by  the  "moral  life  of  downtown."  She  did  not 


cient  Greece.  She  had  learned  to  reflect.  In 
further  conversation  it  became  clear  that 
when  she  spoke  of  "the  moral  life  of  down- 
town" she  meant  the  humanities,  the  study  of 
human  constructs  and  concerns,  which  has 
been  the  source  of  reflection  for  the  secular 
world  since  the  Cjreeks  first  stepped  back 
from  nature  to  experience  wonder  at  what 
they  beheld.  If  the  political  life  was  the  way 
out  t)f  poverty,  the  biuiianities  provided  an 
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MC^UTH  HALF-FULL  OF  C:AKE  SAIL^),  "CAN  WE  GET  ON  WITH  IT?  I'M  BORED" 


entrance  to  reflection  and  the  political  life. 
The  poor  did  not  need  anyt)ne  to  release 
them;  an  escape  route  existed.  But  to  open 
this  avenue  to  reflection  and  politics  a  in.ijor 
distmction  between  the  preparation  for  the 
life  of  the  rich  and  the  life  of  the 
poor  had  to  he  elimuiated. 


O 


nee  Niecie  had  challenj^^ed  me  with  her 
theory,  the  comforts  of  tinkering  came  to  an 
end;  1  could  no  longer  make  an  homage  to  the 
happenstance  world  and  rest.  To  test  Niecie's 
theory,  students,  faculty,  and  facilities  were  re- 
quired. Quantitative  measures  would  have  to 
he  developed;  anecdotal  information  would  al- 
so be  useful.  And  the  ethics  of  the  experiment 
had  to  be  considered:  1  resolved  tu  do  no  harm. 
There  was  no  need  tor  the  course  to  have  a 
"sink  or  swim"  character;  it  could  aim  to  keep 
as  many  afloat  as  possible. 

When  the  idea  for  an  experimental  course 
became  clear  in  my  mind,  I  discussed  it  with 
Dr.  Jaime  Inclan,  director  of  the  Roberto 
Clemente  Family  Guidance  Center  in  lower 
Manhattan,  a  facility  that  provides  counseling 
tt>  poor  people,  mainly  Latinos,  in  their  own 
language  and  in  their  own  community.  Dr.  In- 
clan offered  the  center's  conference  room  for  a 
classroom.  We  would  put  three  metal  tables 
end  to  end  to  approximate  the  boat-shaped  ta- 
bles used  in  discussion  sections  at  the  Universi- 
ty ot  Chicago  ot  the  Hutchins  era,'  which  1 
used  as  a  model  for  the  course.  A  card  table  in 
the  back  oi  the  mom  would  hold  a  cofteemaker 
and  a  few  cookies.  The  settmg  was  not  elegant, 
but  it  would  do.  And  the  front  wall  was  cov- 
ered by  a  floor-to-ceiling  blackboan.1. 

Now  the  course  lacked  only  students  and  teach- 
ers. With  no  funds  and  a  budget  that  grew  every 
time  a  new  idea  tor  the  course  criissed  my  mind, 
1  would  have  to  ask  the  faculty  to  donate  its  time 
and  effort.  Moreover,  when  Hutchins  said,  "The 
best  education  f.ir  the  best  is  the  best  education 
for  us  all,"  he  meant  it:  he  insisted  that  full  pro- 
fessors teach  discussion  sections  in  the  college.  If 

'  Under  the  fj^iddancc  oj  Hubert  Maynard  Hutchins 
(1929-195 1) .  the  VniverMy  oj Chiai^o required  year-knxa 
courses  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  natural  sci- 
ences jor  the  Bachelor  oj  Arts  dcfrree.  Hutchins  developed 
the  curriculum  with  the  help  oj  Mintimer  Adler,  amons.  oth- 
ers; the  Hutchins  courses  later  injJuenced  Adler' s  CJreat 
B(iiil<s  pro):n'am. 
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the  Clemente  Course  in  the  Humanities  was  to 
follow  the  same  pattern,  it  would  require  a  faculty 
with  the  knowledge  and  prestige  that  students 
might  encounter  in  their  first  year  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  or  Chicago. 

I  turned  first  to  the  novelist  Charles  Sim- 
mons. He  had  been  assistant  editor  of  The  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  and  had  taught  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  He  volunteered  to  teach 
pi)etry,  beginning  with  simple  poems,  Hous- 
man,  and  ending  with  Latin  poetry.  Grace 
Cjlueck,  who  writes  art  news  and  criticism  for 
the  New  York  Times,  planned  a  course  that  be- 
gan with  cave  paintings  and  ended  in  the  late 
twentieth  century.  Timothy  Koranda,  who  did 
his  graduate  work  at  MIT,  had  published  jour- 
nal articles  on  mathematical  logic,  but  he  had 
been  away  from  his  field  for  some  years  and 
looked  forward  to  getting  back  to  it.  I  planned 
to  teach  the  American  history  course  through 
documents,  beginning  with  the  Magna  Carta, 
moving  on  to  the  second  of  Locke's  Two  Trea- 
tises of  Governmertt,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  so  on  through  the  documents  of 
the  Civil  War.  I  would  also  teach  the  political 
philosophy  class. 

Since  I  was  a  naif  in  this  endeavor,  it  did  not 
immediately  occur  to  me  that  recruiting  stu- 
dents would  present  a  problem.  I  didn't  know 
how  many  1  needed.  All  I  had  were  criteria  for 
selection: 

Age:  18-35. 

Household  income:  Less  than  150  percent  of 
the  Census  Bureau's  Official  Poverty  Threshold 
(though  this  was  to  change  slightly). 

Educational  level:  Ability  to  read  a  tabloid 
newspaper. 

Educational  goals:  An  expression  of  intent 
ti)  complete  the  course. 

Dr.  Inclan  arranged  a  meeting  of  community 
activists  who  could  help  recruit  students. 
Lynette  Lauretig  of  The  Door,  a  program  that 
provides  medical  and  educational  services  to 
adolescents,  and  Angel  Roman  of  the  Grand 
Street  Settlement,  which  offers  work  and  train- 
ing and  GED  programs,  were  both  willing  to 
give  us  access  to  prospective  students.  They  al- 
so ptiinted  out  some  practical  considerations. 
The  course  had  to  provide  bus  and  subway  to- 
kens, becau.se  fares  ranged  between  three  and 
six  ^lollars  per  class  per  student,  and  the  stu- 
dents could  not  afford  sixty  or  even  thirty  dol- 


lars  a  month  for  transportation.  We  also  had  to 
offer  dinner  or  a  snack,  because  the  classes 
were  to  he  held  from  6:00  to  7:30  P.M. 

The  first  recruiting  session  came  only  a  few 
days  later.  Nancy  Mamis-King,  associate  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  & 
Family  Services  program  in  the  South  Bronx, 
had  identified  some  Clemente  Course  candi- 
dates and  had  assembled  about  twenty  of  her 
clients  and  their  supervisors  in  a  circle  of  chairs 
in  a  conference  room.  Everyone  in  the  room 
was  black  or  Latino,  with  the  exception  of  one 
social  worker  and  me. 

After  I  explained  the  idea  of  the  course,  the 
white  social  worker  was  the  first  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion: "Are  you  going  to  teach  African  history?" 

"No.  We'll  be  teaching  a  section  on  Ameri- 
can history,  based  on  documents,  as  I  said.  We 
want  to  teach  the  ideas  of  history  so  that — " 

"You  have  to  teach  African  history." 

"This  is  America,  so  we'll  teach  American 
history.  If  we  were  in  Africa,  1  would  teach 
African  history,  and  if  we  were  in  China,  I 
would  teach  Chinese  history." 

"You're  indoctrinating  people  in  Western 
culture." 

I  tried  to  get  beyond  her.  "We'll  study 
African  art,"  I  said,  "as  it  affects  art  in  Ameri- 
ca. We'll  study  American  history  and  litera- 
ture; you  can't  do  that  without  studying 
African-American  culture,  because  culturally 
all  Americans  are  black  as  well  as  white.  Na- 
tive American,  Asian,  and  so  on."  It  was  no 
use;  not  one  of  them  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  course. 
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.  few  days  later  Lynette  Lauretig  arranged 
a  meeting  with  some  ot  her  staff  at  The  Door. 
We  disagreed  about  the  course.  They  thought 
it  should  be  taught  at  a  much  lower  level.  Al- 
though I  could  not  change  their  views,  they 
agreed  to  assemble  a  group  of  Door  members 
who  might  be  interested  in  the  humanities.. 

On  an  early  evening  that  same  week,  about 
twenty  prospective  students  were  scheduled  to 
meet  in  a  classroom  at  The  Door.  Most  of 
them  came  late.  Those  who  arrived  first 
slumped  in  their  chairs,  staring  at  the  fliior  or 
greeting  me  with  sullen  glances.  A  few  ate 
candy  or  what  appeared  to  be  the  remnants  of 
a  meal.  The  students  were  mostly  black  and 
Latino,  one  was  Asian,  and  five  were  white; 
two  of  the  whites  were  immigrants  who  had 
severe  problems  with  English.  When  1  intro- 
duced myself,  several  of  the  students  would 
not  shake  my  hand,  two  or  three  refused  even 
to  look  at  me,  one  girl  giggled,  and  the  last 
person  to  volunteer  his  name,  a  young  man 
dressed  in  a  Tommy  Hilfiger  sweatshirt  and 
wearing  a  cap  turned  sideways,  drawled,  "Hen- 


ry Jones,  but  they  call  me  Sleepy,  because  1  got 
these  sleepy  eyes — " 

"In  our  class,  we'll  call  you  Mr.  Jones." 

He  smiled  and  slid  down  in  his  chair  so  that 
his  back  was  parallel  to  the  floor. 

Before  1  finished  attempting  to  shake  hands 
with  the  prospective  students,  a  waiflike  Asian 
girl  with  her  mouth  half-full  of  cake  said,  "Can 
we  get  on  with  it?  I'm  bored." 

I  liked  the  group  immediately. 

Having  failed  in  the  South  Bronx,  I  re- 
solved to  approach  these  prospective  students 
differently.  "You've  been  cheated,"  I  said. 
"Rich  people  learn  the  humanities;  you  didn't. 
The  humanities  are  a  foundation  for  getting 
along  in  the  world,  for  thinking,  for  learning 
to  reflect  on  the  world  instead  of  just  reacting 
to  whatever  force  is  turned  against  you.  I 
think  the  humanities  are  one  of  the  ways  to 
become  political,  and  I  don't  mean  political 
in  the  sense  of  voting  in  an  election  but  in 
the  broad  sense. "-I  told  them  Thucydides'  def- 
inition of  politics. 

"Rich  people  know  politics  in  that  sense. 
They  know  how  to  negotiate  instead  of  using 
force.  They  know  how  to  use  politics  to  get 
along,  to  get  power.  It  doesn't  mean  that  rich 
people  are  good  and  poor  people  are  bad.  It 
simply  means  that  rich  people  know  a  more  ef- 
fective method  for  living  in  this  society. 

"Do  all  rich  people,  or  people  who  are  in  the 
middle,  know  the  humanities?  Not  a  chance. 
But  some  do.  And  it  helps.  It  helps  to  live  bet- 
ter and  enjoy  life  more.  Will  the  humanities 
make  you  rich?  Yes.  Absolutely.  But  not  in 
terms  c^f  money.  In  terms  of  life. 

"Rich  people  learn  the  humanities  in  private 
schools  and  expensive  universities.  And  that's 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  they  learn  the  politi- 
cal life.  1  think  that  is  the  real  difference  be- 
tween the  haves  and  have-nots  in  this  country. 
If  you  want  real  power,  legitimate  power,  the 
kind  that  comes  from  the  people  and  belongs 
to  the  people,  you  must  understand  politics. 
The  humanities  will  help. 

"Here's  how  it  works:  We'll  pay  your  sub- 
way fare;  take  care  of  your  children,  if  you 
have  them;  give  you  a  snack  or  a  sandwich; 
provide  you  with  books  and  any  other  materi- 
als you  need.  But  we'll  make  you  think  hard- 
er, use  your  mind  more  fully,  than  you  ever 
have  before.  You'll  have  to  read  and  think 
about  the  same  kinds  ot  ideas  you  would  en- 
counter in  a  first-year  course  at  Harvard  or 
Yale  or  Oxford. 

"You'll  have  to  come  to  class  in  the  snow 
and  the  rain  and  the  cold  and  the  dark.  No 
one  will  coddle  you,  nt)  one  will  slow  down  tor 
you.  There  will  be  tests  to  take,  papers  to 
write.  And  1  can't  promise  you  anything  but  a 
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certificate  of  completion  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  I'll  he  talkini,'  lo  colleges  ahout  K'^'inj^ 
credit  for  the  course,  hut  I  can't  pttnnise  any- 
thing. It  you  come  to  the  Clemente  Cour.se, 
you  must  do  it  hecause  you  want  to  study  the 
humanities,  hecause  you  warit  a  certain  kind  ot 
life,  a  richness  ot  mind  and  spirit.  That's  all  1 
offer  you:  philo.sophy,  poetry,  art  history,  logic, 
rhetoric,  and  American  history. 

"Your  teachers  will  all  he  people  oi  accom- 
plishment in  their  fields,"  I  said,  and  1  spoke  a  lit- 
tle ahout  each  teacher.  "That's  the  course.  Octo- 
ber through  May,  with  a  two-week  hreak  at 
Christmas.  It  is  generally  accepted  in  .America 
that  the  liheral  arts  and  the  humanities  in  partic- 
ular helong  to  the  elites.  I  think  you're  the  elites." 

The  young  Asian  woman  said,  "What  are 
you  getting  out  ot  this?" 

"This  is  a  demonstration  project.  I'm  writing 
a  hook.  This  will  he  proof,  I  htipe,  oi  my  idea 
about  the  humanities.  Whether  it  succeeds  or 
fails  will  be  up  to  the  teachers  and  you." 

All  but  one  of  the  prospective  students  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  course. 


\ 


1  repeated  the  new  presentation  at  the 
Grand  Street  Settlement  and  at  other  places 
arouni.!  the  city.  There  were  about  htty  candi- 
dates tor  the  thirty  positions  in  the  course.  Per- 
sonal interviews  began  in  early  September. 

Meanwhile,  almost  all  ot  my  attempts  to 
raise  money  had  tailed.  Only  the  novelist 
Starling  Lawrence,  who  is  also  editor  in  chief 
ot  W.  W.  Norton,  which  had  contracted  lo 
publish  the  book;  the  publishing  house  itselt; 
and  a  small,  private  tamily  foundation  sup- 
ported the  experiment.  We  were  far  short  i)i 
our  budgeted  expenses,  but  my  wite,  Sylvia, 
and  1  agreed  that  the  cost  was  still  very  low, 
and  we  decidei.1  to  go  ahead. 


Ot  the  tifty  prospective  students  who 
showeil  up  at  the  Clemente  (Center  tor  person- 
al inter\iews,  a  tew  were  too  rich  (a  postal  su- 
pervisor's son,  a  tellovv  who  claimed  his  father 
owned  a  factory  in  Nigeria  that  employed  sixty 
people)  and  more  than  a  few  could  not  read. 
Two  home-care  workers  from  Local  1  199 
could  not  arrange  their  hours  to  enable  them 
to  take  the  course.  Some  ot  the  applicants 
were  too  young:  a  thirteen-year-old  and  two 
who  had  just  turned  sixteen. 

Lucia  Medina,  a  woman  with  five  children 
who  told  me  that  she  often  answered  the  door 
at  the  single-room  occupancy  hotel  where  she 
lived  with  a  butcher  knife  in  her  hand,  was  the 
oldest  person  accepted  inui  the  course.  Carmen 
Quinones,  a  recovering  addict  who  had  spent 
time  in  prison,  was  the  next  eldest.  Both  were 

in  their  early  thirties. 

The  interviews  went  on  tor  days. 


A 


bel  Lomas-  shared  an  apartment  and 

worked  part-time  wrapping  packages  at  Ma- 

cy's.  His  father  had  abandoned  the  family 

when    Abel    was   born.    His 

mother  was  murdered  by  his 

stepfather  when  Abel  was  thir- 

5  teen.  With  no  one  to  turn  to 

and  no  place  to  stay,  he  lived 

on  the  streets,  first  in  Florida, 

then  back  in  New  York  City. 

He  used  the  tiny  stipend  from 

his  mother's  Social  Security  to 

keep  himself  alive. 

After  the  recruiting  session 

at  The  DiH)r,  1  drove  up  Sixth 

Avenue  from  Canal  Street 

with  Abel,  and  we  talked  ahout 

ethics.  He  had  a  street  tough's 

delivery,  spitting  out  his  ideas 

in  crudely  formed  sentences  of 

tour,  five,  eight  words,  strings 

ot  blinit  declarations,  with 

never  a  dependent  clause  to 

quality  his  thoughts.  He  did 

not  clear  his  thrctat  with  badinage,  as  timidity 

teaches  us  to  do,  nor  did  he  waste  his  breath 

with  tact. 

"What  do  you  think  ahout  drugs?"  he  .\sked, 
the  strangely  breathless  delivery  further  coars- 
ened by  his  L")ominican  accent.  "My  cousin  is  a 
i-lealer." 

"r\e  seen  a  lot  ot  people  hurt  by  drugs." 
"Yt)ur  tamily  has  nothing  to  eat.  You  sell 
drugs.  What's  worse?  Let  your  tamily  starve  or 
sell  (.Irugs?" 

"Starvation  and  drug  addiction  are  both  had, 
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One  young  woman  submitted  a  neatly  typed  essay  that  said, 

'i  was  homeless  once,  then  i  lived  eor  some  time  in  a  shelter.  right  now, 

i  am  overwhelmed  by  debts.  i  cannot  aeford  all  the  food  i  need  . .  ." 


"Yes,"  he  said,  not  "yeah"  or  "uh-huh"  hut  a 
precise,  almost  formal  "yes." 

"So  it's  a  question  of  the  worse  of  two  evils? 
How  shall  we  decide?" 

The  question  came  up  near  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  where  Sixth  Avenue  remains  hellishly 
traffic-jammed  well  into  the  night.  Horns 
honked,  people  flooded  into  the  street  against 
the  light.  Buses  and  trucks  and  taxicabs  threat- 
ened their  way  from  one  lane  to  the  next 
where  the  overcrowded  avenue  crosses  the 
equally  crowded  Broadway.  As  we  passed  Her- 
ald Square  and  made  our  way  north  again,  1 
said,  "There  are  a  couple  of  ways  to  look  at  it. 
One  comes  from  Immanuel  Kant,  who  said 
that  you  should  not  do  anything  unless  you 
want  it  to  become  a  universal  law;  that  is,  un- 
less you  think  it's  what  everybody  should  do. 
So  Kant  wouldn't  agree  to  selling  drugs  or  let- 
ting your  family  starve." 

Again  he  answered  with  a  formal  "Yes." 

"There's  another  way  to  look  at  it,  which  is 
to  ask  what  is  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number:  in  this  case,  keeping  your  family  from 
starvation  or  keeping  tens,  perhaps  hundreds  of 
people  from  losing  their  lives  to  drugs.  So 
which  is  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number?" 

"That's  what  1  think,"  he  said. 

"What?" 

"You  shouldn't  sell  drugs.  You  can  always  get 
food  to  eat.  Welfare.  Something." 

"You're  a  Kantian." 

"Yes." 

"You  know  who  Kant  is?" 

"I  think  so." 

We  had  arrived  at  Seventy-seventh  Street, 
where  he  got  out  of  the  car  to  catch  the  subway 
before  I  turned  east.  As  he  opened  the  car  door 
and  the  light  came  on,  the  almost  military 
neatness  of  him  struck  me.  He  had  the  newly 
cropped  hair  of  a  cadet.  His  clothes  were  clean, 
without  a  wrinkle.  He  was  an  orphan,  a  street 
kid,  an  immaculate  urchin.  Within  a  few  weeks 
he  would  be  nineteen  years  old,  the  Social  Se- 
curity payments  would  end,  and  he  would  have 
to  move  into  a  shelter. 

Some  of  those  who  came  for  interviews  were 
too  poor.  1  did  not  think  that  was  possible 
when  we  began,  and  I  would  like  not  to  believe 
it  now,  but  it  was  true.  There  is  a  point  at 
which  the  level  of  forces  that  surround  the 


poor  can  become  insurmountable,  when  there 
is  no  time  or  energy  left  to  be  anything  hut 
poor.  Most  often  1  could  not  recruit  such  peo- 
ple tor  the  course;  when  I  did,  they  soon 
dropped  out. 

Over  the  days  of  interviewing,  a  class  slowly 
assembled.  I  could  not  then  imagine  who 
would  last  the  year  and  who  would  not.  One 
young  woman  submitted  a  neatly  typed  essay 
that  said,  "I  was  homeless  once,  then  I  lived  for 
some  time  in  a  shelter.  Right  now,  1  have  got 
my  own  space  granted  by  the  Partnership  for 
the  Homeless.  Right  now,  1  am  living  alone, 
with  very  limited  means.  Financially  I  am  over- 
whelmed by  debts.  I  cannot  afford  all  the  food  I 
need  . . ." 

A  brother  and  sister,  refugees  from 
Tashkent,  lived  with  their  parents  in  the  far- 
thest reaches  of  Queens,  far  beyond  the  end 
of  the  subway  line.  They  had  no  money,  and 
they  had  been  refused  admission  by  every 
school  to  which  they  had  applied.  1  had  not 
intended  to  accept  immigrants  or  people  who 
had  difficulty  with  the  English  language,  but  I 
took  them  into  the  class. 

I  also  took  four  who  had  been  in  prison, 
three  who  were  homeless,  three  who  were  preg- 
nant, one  who  lived  in  a  drugged  dream-state 
in  which  she  was  abused,  and  one  whom  I  had 
known  for  a  long  time  and  who  was  dying  of 
AIDS.  As  I  listened  to  them,  1  wondered  how 
the  course  would  affect  them.  They  had  no 
public  life,  no  place;  they  lived  within  the  sur- 
round of  force,  moving  as  fast  as  they  could, 
driven  by  necessity,  without  a  moment  to  re- 
flect. Why  should  they  care  about  fourteenth- 
century  Italian  painting  or  truth  ta- 
bles or  the  death  of  Socrates? 


B 


'etween  the  end  of  recruiting  and  the  ori- 
entation session  that  would  open  the  course,  I 
made  a  visit  to  Bedford  Hills  to  talk  with 
Niecie  Walker.  It  was  hot,  and  the  drive  up 
from  the  city  had  been  unpleasant.  1  didn't  yet 
know  Niecie  very  well.  She  didn't  trust  me, 
and  I  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  her.  While 
we  talked,  she  held  a  huge  white  pill  in  her 
hand.  "For  AIDS,"  she  said. 

"Are  you  sick?" 

"My  T-cell  count  is  down.  But  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  Tell  me  about  the  course,  Earl. 
What  are  you  going  to  teach .'" 
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She  said,  -hc^w  t:AN  you  teach  philosophy  to  poor  people 

WITHOUT  PLATO'S  ALLECK"^RY  OF  THE  CAVE?  Tl  IE  CHETTO  IS  THE  CAVE. 
EDUc:ATION  is  the  LR^.HT.  PiX^R  people  can  understand  THAT" 


"Mural  philosophy." 

"And  what  Joes  that  mcluJc.'" 

She  had  turned  the  visit  into  an  interroga- 
tion. 1  didn't  mind.  At  the  end  ot  the  conver- 
sation I  waHild  he  t^oing  out  into  "the  tree 
world";  it  she  wanted  our  nieeting  to  he  an 
interrogatiim,  1  was  not  ahout  to  argue.  1  said, 
"We'll  hegin  with  Plato:  the  Af)()l(;g>i,  a  little 
of  the  Crito,  a  few  pages  of  the  Phacdn  so  that 
they'll  know  what  happened  to  St^crates. 
Then  we'll  read  Aristotle's  Nicomachtian 
Ethics.  1  also  want  them  to  read  Thucydides, 
particularly  Pericles'  Funeral  Oration  in  (.irder 
to  make  the  connection  hetween  ethics  and 
politics,  to  lead  them  in  the  direction  I  hope 
the  course  will  take  them.  Then  we'll  end 
with  Antigone,  hut  read  as  moial  and  political 
philosophy  as  well  as  drama." 

"There's  something  missing,"  she  said,  leaning 
back  in  her  chair,  taking  on  an  air  ot  superiority. 

The  drive  had  been  Knig,  the  day  was  hoi, 
the  air  in  the  room  was  dead  and  damp.  "Oh, 
yeah,"  I  said,  "and  what's  that.'" 

"Plato's  Allegory  oi  the  Cave.  How  can  you 

teach  philosophy  to  poor  people  without  the 

Allegory  ot  the  Cave?  The  ghetto  is  the  cave. 

Education  is  the  light.  Poor  people 

can  understand  that." 


A 


A  the  beginning  oi  the  orientation  at 
the  Clemente  Center  a  week  later,  each 
teacher  spoke  tor  a  minute  or  two.  Dr.  Inclan 
and  his  research  assistant,  Patricia  Vargas,  ad- 
ministered the  L|uestionnaire  he  had  devised 
to  measure,  as  best  he  ciiuld,  the  role  ot  force 
and  the  amount  ot  reflection  in  the  lives  ot 
the  students.  I  explained  that  each  class  wa,-; 
going  tl)  be  videotaped  as  another  way  ot  doc- 
umenting the  project.  Then  I  gave  out  the 
first  assignment;  "In  preparation  tor  our  next 
meeting,  1  woukl  like  you  to  rea^l  a  briet  se- 
lection trom  Plato's  Rejiuhln::  the  Allegory  ot 
the  Cave." 

1  tried  to  gLiess  how  many  stLidents  would  re- 
turn tor  the  hrst  class,  1  hope^l  tor  twenty,  ex- 
pected titteen,  antl  teared  ten.  Syh'ia,  who  hiw\ 
agreed  to  share  the  administrative  tasks  ot  the 
course,  and  I  prepared  cottee  and  cookies  tor 
twenty-five.  We  had  a  plastic  container  filled 
with  subway  tokens.  Thanks  to  Starling 
Lawrence,  we  hai.1  thirty  copies  ot  Bernard 
Knox's  Norton  Btmk  nj  CAassical  Lileratitrc . 


which  contained  all  ot  the  texts  tor  the  philos- 
ophy section  except  the  Republic  and  the  Nico- 
machean  Ethics. 

At  six  o'clock  there  were  only  ten  students 
seated  around  the  long  table,  but  by  six-tifteen 
the  number  had  doubled,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  two  more  straggled  in  out  ot  the  dusk.  I 
had  written  a  time  line  t)n  the  blackbc^rd, 
showing  them  the  temporal  progress  of  think- 
ing— frt)tn  the  role  ot  myth  in  Neolithic  soci- 
eties to  The  Gilgamesh  Epic  and  forward  tt)  the 
Old  Testament,  Confucius,  the  Greeks,  the 
New  Testament,  the  Koran,  the  Epic  of  Son- 
}ara,  and  ending  with  Nahuatl  and  Maya  po- 
ems, which  took  us  up  to  the  contact  between 
Europe  and  America,  where  the  history  course 
began.  The  time  line  served  as  context  and  ge- 
ography as  well  as  history:  no  race,  no  major 
culture  was  ignored.  "Let's  agree,"  I  told  them, 
"that  we  are  all  human,  whatever  our  origins. 
And  now  let's  go  into  Plato's  cave." 

I  told  them  that  there  would  be  no  lectures 
in  the  philost)phy  section  ot  the  course;  we 
would  use  the  Socratic  method,  which  is  called 
maieutic  dialogue.  "'Maieutic'  comes  from  the 
Greek  word  for  midwitery.  I'll  take  the  role  of 
midwife  in  tiur  dialogue.  Now,  what  do  I  mean 
by  that?  What  does  a  midwife  do?" 

It  was  the  beginning  ot  a  love  attair,  the  hrst 
moment  ot  their  infatuation  with  Socrates. 
Later,  Abel  Lomas  would  characterize  that  mo- 
ment in  his  no-nonsense  fashion,  saying  that  it 
was  the  first  time  anyone  had  ever  paid  atten- 
tion to  their  opinions. 

Grace  Glueck  began  the  art  history  class  in 
a  darkened  room  lit  with  slides  of  the  Lascaux 
caves  and  next  turned  the  students'  attention 
to  Egypt,  arranging  tor  them  to  visit  the  Met- 
ropolitan Miiseum  ot  Art  to  see  the  Temple 
of  Dendur  ani.1  the  Egyptian  Galleries.  They 
arri\'ed  at  the  museiun  on  a  Friday  evening. 
Darlene  Codd  briuight  her  two-year-old  son. 
Pearl  Lau  was  late,  as  usual.  One  ot  the  stu- 
dents, who  ha^l  rokl  me  how  much  he  was 
looking  t(.)rward  to  the  museum  visit,  didn't 
show  up,  which  sLirprised  me.  Later  I  learned 
that  he  had  been  arrested  tor  jumping  a  turn- 
stile m  a  subway  station  on  his  way  to  the 
museum  and  was  being  held  in  a  prison  cell 
under  the  Brooklyn  criminal  courthouse.  In 
the  Temple  ot  Dendur,  Samantha  Smoi)t 
asked  questions  ot  Felicia  Blum,  a  museum 
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lecturer.  Samantha  was  the  student  who  had 
burst  out  with  the  news,  in  one  of  the  first 
sessions  of  the  course,  that  people  in  her 
neighborhood  believed  it  "wasn't  no  use  goin' 
to  school,  because  the  white  man  wouldn't 
let  you  up  no  matter  what."  But  in  a  hall 
where  the  statuary  was  of  half-human,  half- 
animal  female  figures,  it  was  Samantha  who 
asked  what  the  glyphs  meant,  encouraging 
Felicia  Blum  to  read  them  aloud,  to  translate 
them  into  English.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
evening,  Grace  led  the  students  out  of  the 
halls  of  antiquities  into  the  Rockefeller 
Wing,  where  she  told  them  of  the  connec- 
tions of  culture  and  art  in  Mali,  Benin,  and 
the  Pacific  Islands.  When  the  students  had 
collected  their  coats  and  stood  together  near 
the  entrance  to  the  museum,  preparing  to 
leave,  Samantha  stood  apart,  a  tall,  slim 
young  woman,  dressed  in  a  deerstalker  cap 
and  a  dark  blue  peacoat.  She  made  an  exag- 
gerated farewell  wave  at  us  and  returned  to 
Egypt — her  ancient  mirror. 

Charles  Simmons  began  the  poetry  class 
with  poems  as  puzzles  and  laughs.  His  plan  was 
to  surprise  the  class,  and  he  did.  At  first  he  read 
the  poems  aloud  to  them,  interrupting  himself 
with  footnotes  to  bring  them  along.  He  showed 
them  poems  of  love  and  of  seduction,  and  satir- 
ic commentaries  on  those  poems  by  later  poets. 
"Let  us  read,"  the  students  demanded,  but 
Charles  refused.  He  tantalized  them  with  the 
opportunity  to  read  poems  aloud.  A  tug-of-war 
began  between  him  and  the  students,  and  the 
standoff  was  ended  not  by  Charles  directly  but 
by  Hector  Anderson.  When  Charles  asked  if 
anyone  in  the  class  wrote  poetry,  Hector  raised 
his  hand. 

"Can  you  recite  one  of  your  poems  for  us?" 
Charles  said. 

Until  that  moment.  Hector  had  never  vol- 
unteered a  comment,  though  he  had  spoken 
well  and  intelligently  when  asked.  He  preferred 
to  slouch  in  his  chair,  dressed  in  full  camou- 
flage gear,  wearing  a  nylon  stocking  over  his 
hair  and  eating  slices  ot  fresh  cantahnipe  or 
honeydew  melon. 

In  response  to  Charles's  question.  Hector 
slid  up  to  a  sitting  position.  "If  you  turn  that 
camera  off,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want  anybody  us- 
ing my  lyrics."  When  he  was  sure  the  red  light 
of  the  video  camera  was  off.  Hector  stood  and 
recited  verse  after  verse  of  a  poem  that  be- 
longed somewhere  in  the  triangle  formed  by 
Ginsberg's  Howl,  the  Book  of  Lamentations, 
and  hip-hop.  When  Charles  and  the  students 
finished  applauding,  they  a.sked  Hector  to  say 
the  poem  again,  and  he  did.  Later  Charles  told 
me,  "That  kid  is  the  real  thing."  Hector's  dis- 
comfort with  Sylvia  and  me  turned  to  ease.  He 


came  to  our  house  for  a  small  Christmas  party 
and  at  other  times.  We  talked  on  the  tele- 
phone about  a  scholarship  program  and  about 
what  steps  he  should  take  next  in  his  educa- 
tion. I  came  to  know  his  parents.  As  a  student, 
he  began  quietly,  almost  secretly,  to  surpass 
many  of  his  classmates. 

Timothy  Koranda  was  the  most  professorial 
of  the  professors.  He  arrived  precisely  on  time, 
wearing  a  hat  of  many  styles — part  fedora,  part 
Borsalino,  part  Stetson,  and  at  least  one-half 
World  War  I  campaign  hat.  He  taught  logic 
during  class  hours,  filling  the  blackboard  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  wall  to  wall,  drawing  the  inter- 
sections of  sets  here  and  truth  tables  there  and 
a  great  square  of  oppositions  in  the  middle  of 
it  all.  After  class,  he  walked  with  students  to 
the  subway,  chatting  about  Zen  or  logic  or 
Heisenberg. 

On  one  of  the  coldest  nights  of  the  winter, 
he  introduced  the  students  to  logic  problems 
stated  in  ordinary  language  that  they  could 
solve  by  reducing  the  phrases  to  symbols.  He 
passed  out  copies  of  a  problem,  two  pages 
long,  then  wrote  out  some  of  the  key  phrases 
on  the  blackboard.  "Take  this  home  with 
you,"  he  said,  "and  at  our  next  meeting  we 
shall  see  who  has  solved  it.  1  shall  also  at- 
tempt to  find  the  answer." 

By  the  time  he  finished  writing  out  the  key 
phrases,  however,  David  Iskhakov  raised  his 
hand.  Although  they  listened  attentively,  nei- 
ther David  nor  his  sister  Susana  spoke  often  in 
class.  She  was  shy,  and  he  was  embarrassed  at 
his  inability  to  speak  perfect  English. 

"May  I  go  to  blackboard?"  David  said.  "And 
will  see  if  I  have  found  correct  answer  to  zis 
problem." 

Together  Tim  and  David  erased  the  black- 
board, then  David  began  covering  it  with  signs 
and  symbols.  "If  first  man  is  earning  this  mon- 
ey, and  second  man  is  closer  to  this  town  .  .  .  ," 
he  said,  carefully  laying  out  the  conditions.  Af- 
ter five  minutes  or  so,  he  said,  "And  the  answer 
is:  B  will  get  first  to  Cleveland!" 

Samantha  Smotit  shouted,  "That's  not  the 
answer.  The  mistake  you  made  is  in  the  first 
part  there,  where  it  says  who  earns  miire 
money." 

Tim  folded  his  arms  across  his  chest,  happy. 
"I  shall  let  you  all  take  the  problem  home,"  he 
said. 

When  Sylvia  and  1  left  the  Clemente  Center 
that  night,  a  knot  of  students  was  gathered  out- 
side, huddled  against  the  wind.  Snow  had  be- 
gun to  fall,  a  slippery  powder  on  the  gray  ice 
that  covered  all  but  a  narrow  space  dtiwn  the 
center  of  the  sidewalk.  Samantha  and  David 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  still  arguing 
over  the  answer  to  the  problem.  I  leaned  in  for 
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ETWEEN  OCTOBER  ANl^  MAY,  STUDENTS  FELL  TO  AIDS,  PREGNANCY,  JOB 


OrrcmTUNlTIES,  TERNICIC^US  anemia,  clinical  DEPRESSION,  A  SCHIZOPHRENIC 
CHILD,  BUT  OF  THIRTY  STUDENTS,  SIXTEEN  C:OMPLETED  THE  COURSE 


a  moment  to  catcli  the  character  oi  the  arf^u- 

ment.  it  was  even  more  poUte  than  it  had 

heen   in  the  chissrcnim,  hecause 

Onovv  they  governed  themselves, 
ne  Saturday  morning  in  January,  David 
Howell  telephoned  me  at  hiime.  "Mr.  Shores," 
he  said,  Anglicizing  my  name,  as  many  of  the 
students  did. 

"Mr.  Howell,"  1  responded,  reciignizing  his 
voice. 

"How  you  doin',  Mr.  Shores'" 

"I'm  tine.  How  are  you.'" 

"I  had  a  little  prohlem  at  work." 

Uh-oh,  1  thought,  had  news  was  coming. 
David  is  a  hig  man,  generally  good-humored 
hut  with  a  quick  temper.  Acci^rding  to  his 
mother,  he  had  a  history  of  violent  hehavior. 
In  the  classroom  he  had  heen  one  of  the  hest 
students,  a  steady  man,  twenty-four  years  old, 
who  always  did  the  reading  assignments  and 
who  often  made  interesting  connections  he- 
tween  the  hLunanities  and  daily  life.  "What 
happened !" 

"Mr.  Shores,  there's  a  woman  at  my  joh,  she 
said  some  things  to  me  and  I  said  some  things 
to  her.  And  she  told  my  supervisor  1  had  said 
things  to  her,  and  he  called  me  in  ahout  it. 
She's  forty  years  old  and  she  don't  have  no  so- 
cial life,  and  I  have  a  good  social  lite,  and  she's 
jealous  of  me." 

"Anel  then  what  happened.'"  The  tone  of  his 
\'oice  and  the  timing  of  the  call  did  not  por- 
tent! good  news. 

"Mr.  Shores,  she  made  me  so  mad,  I  wanted 
to  smack  her  up  against  the  wall.  I  tried  to  talk 
to  some  friends  to  calm  myself  down  a  little, 
hut  nohody  was  around." 

"And  what  did  you  do.'"  1  asked,  tearing  this 
was  his  one  telephi>ne  call  from  the  city  jail. 

"Mr.  Shores,  1  asked  myself,  'What  would 
Siicrates  di'.'"' 

David  Hov.ell  ha.Ll  reasoned  that  his  co- 
worker's en\'y  was  not  his  priihleiii  after  all,  and 
he  had  dropped  his  rage. 

One  e\'ening,  in  the  American  history  sec- 
tion, I  was  telling  the  students  ahout  Gordon 
Wood's  ideas  in  The  Radicalism  of  the  American 
Revolutiim.  We  v\'ere  talking  <ihout  the  revolt 
hy  some  intellectuals  against  classical  learning 
at  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  century,  includ- 
ing Benjamin  Franklin's  late-lite  change  of 


heart,  when  Henry  Jones  raised  his  hand. 

"If  the  Founders  Un'ed  the  humanities  so 
much,  how  come  they  treated  the  natives  so 
hadly.'" 

1  didn't  know  how  to  answer  this  question. 
There  were  confounding  explanations  to  offer 
ahout  changing  attitudes  toward  Native  Amer- 
icans, vaguely  useful  references  to  views  of 
Rousseau  and  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  For  a 
moment  1  wondered  it  I  should  tell  them  ahout 
Heidegger's  Nazi  past.  Then  I  saw  Ahel  Lo- 
mas's  rai.sed  hand  at  the  far  end  of  the  tahle. 
"Mr.  Lomas,"  1  .said. 

Ahel  said,  "That's  what  Aristotle  means  hy 
incontinence,  when  you  know  what's  morally 
right  hut  you  don't  do  it,  hecause  you're  over- 
come hy  your  passions." 

The  other  students  nodded.  They  were  all 
inheritors  of  wounds  caused  hy  the  inconti- 
nence of  educated  men;  now  they  had  an  ally 
in  Aristotle,  who  had  given  them  a  way 
to  analyze  the  actions  of  their 


T 

Xh. 


antagonists. 


hose  who  appreciate  ancient  history  un- 
derstand the  radical  character  of  the  humani- 
ties. They  know  that  politics  did  not  hegin  in 
a  perfect  world  hut  in  a  society  even  more 
flawed  than  ours:  one  that  emhraced  slavery, 
denied  the  rights  of  women,  practiced  a  form 
of  homosexuality  that  verged  on  pedophilia, 
and  endured  the  intrigues  and  corruption  of 
its  leaders.  The  genius  of  that  society  origi- 
nated in  man's  re-creation  of  himself  through 
the  recognition  of  his  humanness  as  ex- 
pressed in  art,  literature,  rhetoric,  philosophy, 
and  the  unique  notion  of  freedom.  At  that 
moment,  the  isolation  of  the  private  life  end- 
ed and  politics  hegan. 

The  winners  in  the  game  of  modern  society, 
and  even  those  whose  fortune  falls  in  the  mid- 
dle, have  other  means  to  power:  they  are  in- 
cluded at  hirth.  They  know  this.  And  they 
know  exactly  what  to  do  to  protect  their  place 
in  the  economic  and  social  hierarchy.  As  Allan 
Bloom,  author  of  the  nationally  hest-selling 
tract  in  defense  of  elitism.  The  Closing  of  the 
American  Mm  J,  put  it,  they  direct  the  study  of 
the  humanities  exclusively  at  those  young  peo- 
ple who  "have  heen  raised  in  comfort  and  with 
the  expectation  of  ever  increasing  comfort." 

In  the  last  meeting  hefore  graduation,  the 
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Clemente  students  answered  the  same  set  of 
questions  they'd  answered  at  orientation.  Be- 
tween October  and  May,  students  had  fallen 
to  AIDS,  pregnancy,  job  opportunities,  perni- 
cious anemia,  clinical  de- 
pression, a  schizophrenic 
child,  and  other  forces, 
but  of  the  thirty  students 
admitted  to  the  course, 
sixteen  had  completed  it, 
and  fourteen  had  earned 
credit  from  Bard  College. 
Dr.  Inclan  found  that  the 
students'  self-esteem  and 
their  abilities  to  divine 
and  solve  problems  had 
significantly  increased; 
their  use  of  verbal  aggres- 
sion as  a  tactic  for  resolv- 
ing conflicts  had  signifi- 
cantly decreased.  And 
they  all  had  notably  more 
appreciation  for  the  con- 
cepts of  benevolence,  spir- 
ituality, universalism,  and 
collectivism. 

It  cost  about  $2,000  for 
a  student  to  attend  the 
Clemente  Course.  Com- 
pared with  unemployment, 
welfare,  or  prison,  the  hu- 
manities are  a  bargain.  But 
coming  into  possession  of 
the  faculty  of  reflection 
and  the  skills  of  politics 
leads  to  a  choice  for  the 
poor — and  whatever  they 
choose,  they  will  be  dan- 
gerous: they  may  use  poli- 
tics to  get  along  in  a  soci- 
ety based  on  the  game,  to 
escape  from  the  surround 
of  force  into  a  gentler  life, 
to  behave  as  citizens,  and 
nothing  more;  or  they  may 
choose  to  oppose  the  game  itself.  No  one  can 
predict  the  effect  of  politics,  although  we  all 
would  like  to  think  that  wisdom  goes  our  way. 
That  is  why  the  poor  are  so  often  mobilized  and 
so  rarely  politicized.  The  possibility  that  they 
will  adopt  a  moral  view  other  than  that  of  their 

mentors  can  never  be  discounted. 

And  who  wants  to  run  that  risk? 


O 


'n  the  night  of  the  first  Clemente  Course 
graduation,  the  students  and  their  families  filled 
the  eighty-five  chairs  we  crammed  into  the  con- 
ference room  where  classes  had  been  held. 
Robert  Martin,  associate  dean  of  Bard  College, 
read  the  graduates'  names.  David  Dinkins,  the 


former  mayor  of  New  York  City,  handed  out 
the  diplomas.  There  were  speeches  and  presen- 
tations. The  students  gave  me  a  plaque  on 
which  they  had  misspelled  my  name.  I  offered  a 
few  words  about  each  stu- 
dent, congratulated  them, 
and  said  finally,  "This  is 
what  I  wish  for  you:  May 
you  never  be  more  active 
than  when  you  are  doing 
nothing  ..."  I  saw  their 
smiles  of  recognition  at 
the  words  of  Cato,  which 
1  had  written  on  the 
blackboard  early  in  the 
course.  They  could  recall 
again  too  the  moment 
when  we  had  come  to  the 
denouement  of  Aristotle's 
brilliantly  constructed 
thriller,  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics — the  idea  that  in 
the  contemplative  life 
man  was  most  like  God. 
One  or  two,  perhaps  more 
of  the  students,  closed 
their  eyes.  In  the  momen- 
tary stillness  of  the  room 
it  was  possible  to  think. 

The  Clemente  Course 
in  the  Humanities  ended 
a  second  year  in  June 
1997.  Twenty-eight  new 
students  had  enrolled; 
fourteen  graduated.  An- 
other version  of  the 
course  will  begin  this  fall 
in  Yucatan,  Mexico,  using 
classical  Maya  literature 
in  Maya. 

On  May  14,  1997, 
Viniece  Walker  came  up 
for  parole  for  the  second 
time.  She  had  served 
miire  than  ten  years  of 
her  sentence,  and  she  had  been  the  best  of 
prisoners.  In  a  version  of  the  Clemente 
Course  held  at  the  prison,  she  had  been  my 
teaching  assistant.  After  a  brief  hearing,  her 
request  for  parole  was  denied.  She  will  serve 
two  more  years  before  the  parole  board  will 
reconsider  her  case. 

A  year  after  graduation,  ten  of  the  first  six- 
teen Clemente  Course  graduates  were  attending 
four-year  colleges  or  going  to  nursing  school; 
tour  of  them  had  received  full  scholarships  to 
Bard  College.  Tine  other  graduates  were  attend- 
ing community  college  or  working  full-time.  Ex- 
cept for  one:  she  had  been  fired  from  her  job  in  a 
fast-food  restaurant  for  trying  to  start  a  union.    ■ 
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By  Katherine  Frank.  1 
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MEAN  SEASON 

In  Northern  Ireland, 

the  Troubles  come  as  regular  as  rain 

By  Adrian  McKinty 


A, 


fter  living 
n  the  United 
kates  for  a  few 
'ears,  it's  difficult 
o  readjust  to  a  so- 
:iety  in  which  the 
)ast  assaults  you 
It  every  corner 

md  where  heroic  battles  happened  not 
lundreds  of  years  ago  but  yesterday — 
^ven  hours  ago — and  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  find  out  whether  some- 
me  is  from  your  tribe  or  the  other. 
0(/hen  we  Northern  Irish  meet  each 
)ther  socially,  we  always  try  to  find  out 
juickly  whether  the  other  is  Protestant 
)r  Catholic — Jaffa  or  fenian,  to  use  the 
5ejoratives.  Various  strategies  to  ac- 
;omplish  this  have  sprung  up.  Catholics, 
or  example,  are  supposed  to  pronounce 
:he  letter  "h"  as  "haitch,"  Protestant 
;umames  are  "Mac"  not  "O,"  Catholics 
:all  Londonderry  "Derry,"  and  Protes- 
tants rarely  use  that  suffix.  Ever  so  coy- 
y,  then,  we  ask  our  new  acquaintances 


\drian  McKinty's  first  novel.  Orange 
■Ihymes  with  Everything,  was  published  in 
anuary  by  William  Morrow  &  Co . 
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to  spell  something  or  try  to  get  them  to 
utter  a  place  name  that  will  give  it  all 
away.  Of  course,  we  are  all  acutely  aware 
of  the  game  and  employ  counterstrate- 
gies  when  it  furthers  our  designs.  It  pays 
to  be  paranoid  in  a  place  where  a  few 
trivial  theological  differences  are 
grounds  for  murder. 

That  old  anxiet>'  begins  to  seep  back 
into  my  brain  as  my  wife  and  1  stand 
gazing  over  the  bleak  seascape  of 
Belfast  Lough.  It's  July,  and  we're 
standing  in  the  seaside  town  of  Car- 
rickfergus,  my  hometown,  eight  miles 
up  the  coast  from  Belfast.  The  sky  is 
cemetery  gray,  and  the  slate  rain  is 
coming  down  in  sheets.  The  cold 
wind  whips  at  us  straight  from  some 
frozen  wasteland  in  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle, and  the  haar  fog  and  damp  air 
have  slunk  beneath  our  coats,  dis- 


solving a  caus- 
tic chill  deep  in- 
to our  scunnered 
bones.  A  dead 
seal  lies  on  the 
beach,  and  the 
gale  from  off  the 
lough  brings  up 
the  smell  of  de- 
caying seaweed  and  effluent.  Oil  floats 
on  the  water,  and  behind  us  the  mas- 
sive coal-fired  power  station  pumps 
out  a  snarl  of  black  smoke  and  toxins, 
depositing  a  fine  layer  of  ash  on  all 
the  northward-facing  surfaces.  My 
wife,  Leah,  an  American,  visited  here 
once  before  when  we  were  on  our 
Christmas  vacation  from  Oxford.  It 
was  warmer  then. 

That  December  I  told  my  family 
on  the  phone  that  Leah  was  coming 
to  Carrick  and  that  she  was  a  Yank 
and  from  Boston,  forgetting  that  this 
would  cause  a  small-scale  panic 
among  my  friends  and  relations.  For 
Ulster  Protestants,  the  Boston  Irish 
are  just  about  the  scum  of  the  earth. 
They  are  the  people  who  send  money 
to  the  IRA  to  buy  explosives  from 
Qadaffi  so  that  they  can  blow  up 
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Protestants  at  war  memorials  or  wait- 
ing on  line  at  fish-and-chips  shtips. 
To  the  Ulster  Prods,  the  Boston  Irish 
are  the  underwriters  of  the  IRA's 
campaign  for  an  ethnically  pure,  ho- 
mogeneous, Catholic,  (jaclic  Ireland, 
and  it's  to  New  York  or  Boston  that 
IRA  men  flee  for  safe  haven.  The 
IRA,  of  course,  considers  its  activities 
to  be  political,  and,  in  general,  Irish- 
Catholic  America  embraces  this 
idea.  The  nonextradition  of  IRA 
men  to  the  U.K.  is  perhaps  the 
biggest  cause  of  Unionist  ire.  More 
than  once  people  have  asked  me 
what  Americans  would  think  if  Tim- 
othy McVeigh  were  to  escape  to  Ul- 
ster and  Northern  Ireland  offered 
him  asylum  on  the  grounds  that  his 
crimes  were  political. 

So,  while  not  quite  waiting  with 
lynch  ropes  for  us  at  the  airport,  my 
family  and  friends  were  increilibly  re- 
lieved to  learn  that  Leah  is  Jewish. 
One  might  think  that  this  made  her 
neutral  between  the  religit)us  protag- 
onists of  Northern  Ireland,  but,  in 
fact,  no  one  escapes,  as  an  old  Trou- 
bles joke  illustrates  nicely:  A  man  is 
walking  down  an  alley  in  Belfast,  and 
another  comes  up  behind  him  and 
puts  a  gun  to  his  head.  "Are  you  Pnxl 
or  Catholic?"  asks  the  gunman.  "Ac- 
tually, I'm  Jewish,"  the  first  replies. 
"Well,  are  you  a  Protestant 
r^«^       Jew  or  a  Catholic  Jew?" 


1 


he  rain  turns  horizontal,  am.! 
Leah's  umbrella  blows  inside  out. 
We  run  for  shelter,  but  the  only 
trees  growing  nearby  are  palms  the 
local  council  planted  to  give  the 
town  a  Mediterranean  feel.  The 
palms  do  eiuite  well  in  Carrick, 
where  becau.se  of  the  Gulf  Stream  it 
rarely  freezes,  despite  being  at  the 
.same  latitude  as  Moscow.  Of  course, 
the  Gulf  Stream  also  brings  mois- 
ture, ani.1  in  Nortbeiii  Irehuul  we 
tend  to  get  over  two  hundrei.1  (.lays  of 
rain  a  year.  After  only  three  years 
away,  I've  lorgt)tten  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  for  any  siunnier  visit  to 
Northern  Ireland:  always  bring  ;i 
thick,  waterproof  overcoat. 

Leah  and  I  have  braved  the  b;irsb 
weather  for  a  reason:  July  12  marks 
the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Biiyne,  when  the  Protestant  King 
William    III,    prince   of   Orange, 
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crushed  the  armies  of  the  Catholic 
King  James  II  in  1690.  Each  year,  on 
every  weekend  in  July,  Orangemen 
(hard-line  Protestants)  march 
through  the  towns  and  villages  of  Ul- 
ster. TTie  Twelfth  itself,  when  up  to 
100,000  Orangemen  take  to  the 
streets,  is  a  public  holiday.  Protes- 
tants outnumber  Catholics  in  North- 
ern Ireland  by  only  about  70,000,  .so 
July  also  marks  the  beginning  of 
Catholic  counterparades  and  demon- 
strations. Given  all  this,  one  might 
ct)nclude  that  July  is  precisely  not 
the  time  to  visit  Carrickfergus.  But  in 
the  summer  of  1996  the  peace 
process  is  .still  "ongoing,"  and  my  par- 
ents ami  I  foolishly  decide  that  a  visit 
for  the  Twelfth  will  be  a  colorful  eth- 
nic adventure  for  Leah. 

Things  turn  ugly  just  before  we  ar- 
rive. In  a  small  village  called  Drum- 
cree,  a  traditional  Orange  march  is 
halted  by  police,  who  insist  that  the 
marchers  reroute  their  parade  to 
avoid  a  Catholic  housing  project. 
The  Orangemen  demand  the  route 
they  have  marched  since  "time  im- 
memorial." The  police  refuse  to  let 
the  march  take  place,  and  Orange- 
men from  all  over  Northern  Irelantl 
promise  civil  disobedience  until  the 
marchers  are  allowed  thnnigh.  The 
day  we  arrive,  Orangemen  begin 
blocking  all  the  major  roads,  airports, 
and  train  routes  in  and  out  of  Ulster. 
So  much  for  our  ethnic  adventure; 
we  must  now  avoid  the 
marches  at  all  cost.* 


I 


II  the  1980s,  Carrick's  three  ma- 
jor manufacturing  iilants  eloseil 
down,  [Tutting  much  of  the  town's 
jiopulation  of  M,000  out  of  work. 
Since  this  was  just  after  the  peak 
years  of  terrt>rist  violence  in  Ulster, 
the  town  planners  naturally  conclud- 


*  111  I'-M?  thf  scn\c  xvili  rcJH'cil  ilsclj  as  runs 
anain  Irrcak  out  as  a  result  aj  the  Dnanavc 
march.  ikahoUc  jmitcstcrs  will  hurl  rucks  at 
the  security  jmces  and  will  be  rejMid  with  a 
harrafie  <>j  plastic  bullets.  The  IRA  ivill 
shtH)t  a  IxAicewiimari  in  the  Uiwn  oj  Coalis- 
land,  and  it  wdl  a^ain  look  as  ij  llt>bbes's 
state  oj  nattire  will  erujH  ivith  its  well- 
known  and  undesirable  consequences.  Total 
war  will  be  avoided,  however,  after  the  Or- 
ange Order,  "jin  the  fireaier  ^ood  of  the 
province, "cancels  marches  that  ,Q(i  throuf{h 
i'.atholic  iDids  (Dill  [111'  /K'/\  reinstates  Us 
cease 'j  ire. 


ed  that  tourism  was  the  way  to  secu 
a  future  for  the  borough  and  preve: 
it  from  becoming  a  ghost  town  \i 
so  many  other  places  in  the  Briti 
Isles'  declining  industrial  regions. 

At  one  time,  Carrickfergus  d 
have  a  few  genuine  tourist  attra 
tions.  Jonathan  Swift  lived  in  tl 
town  for  a  year  while  he  was  a  parsi 
at  Kilroot  Parish  Church,  and  it  w 
here  that  he  wrote  "A  Tale  of 
Tub."  He  had  a  horrible  time,  findii 
the  Presbyterians  even  more  obno; 
ious  than  the  papists.  His  famo 
Round  House  was  still  standing 
late  as  the  1970s  but  was  demoli.shi 
to  make  way  for  the  Kilroot  Pow 
Station.  The  playwright  Willia| 
Congreve  lived  in  Carrick  as  a  bq 
and  .so  did  Louis  MacNeice.  Audei 
friend  and  one  of  the  Pylon  poets 
the  1930s  (so  called  because  of  th( 
fondness  for  industrial  imagery 
MacNeice  crafted  some  very  fit 
verse  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  b(' 
Iri.sh  poets  of  the  century.  His  fatl" 
was  a  rector  at  the  Church  of  $ 
Nicholas,  and  Louis  lived  in  the  re 
tory  on  the  North  Road.  His  moth 
died  while  he  was  a  boy,  and  t 
house  became  a  haunted  mansion 
him,  inspiring  some  of  his  most  vi\l 
recollections  and  greatest  works.  ' 
his  impressive  poem  "Carrickfergu 
MacNeice  described  the  view  frc 
his  wintlow  in  a  stanza  that  still  a 
tures  the  essence  of  the  place: 


The  brook  ran  yellow  from  the  fact( 

stinking  of  chlorine, 
The  yarn-mill  called  its  funeral  cry 

noon; 
Our  lif^hts  looked  over  the  lough 

the  lif^hts  of  Ban^^or 
Under  the  peacock  aura  of  a  drown 

moon. 

The  MacNeice  residence,  in  mi 
communities,  would  be  something 
a  landmark.  In  Carrick  the  lod 
council  had  the  great  foresight  to  bi 
doze  it  and  build  an  old  folks'  home 
its  place.  They  call  it  MacNeice  Fc 
in  the  late  poet's  memory. 

The  town  still  has  a  well-pi 
served  twelfth-century  Norman  c 
tie,  but  unfortunately  for  the  toui 
trade,  the  smell  of  medieval  urij 
cotning  up  from  the  dungeons  is  | 
defining  characteristic.  Having  ( 
stniyed  the  few  authentic  sites  of  1" 


Fertility,  sex,  birth  control,  family  size,  and  the  third  rail  of  politics 


Warn i ng :  Th is  Id  is  not 
politically  correct 


Let's  get  right  to 
the  point 

We  believe  that  the  single  most 
important  issue  facing  the 
United  States'  future  is 
deciding  how  many  people  we 
want  to  be. 

All  other  issues  -  the  economy, 
the  environment,  civil  liberties, 
size  of  government,  public 
health,  national  security,  social 
harmony  -  all  are  shaped  by 
the  size  of  our  nation's 
population. 

Overcrowding  by 
default 

If  we  fail  to  act,  we  guarantee 
a  huge  population  increase.  At 
current  rates  of  fertility  and 
immigration,  the  U.S. 
population  will  rise  by  50%  by 
2050  and  pass  half  a  billion  in 
the  coming  century. 

Taboo  subjects 

Full  and  useful  discussion  of 
any  population  issue  is  difficult. 
For  example,  a  few  magazines 
have  refused  to  run  ads  like 
this  one. 

Some  people  are  reluctant  to 
talk  about  immigration.  To 
express  concern  that  over  a 
million  legal  and  illegal 
immigrants  settle  in  the  U.S. 
each  year  is  to  risk  being 
labeled  a  racist.  Other  people 


are  uncomfortable  discussing 
fertility,  sex  or  birth  control. 

Some  people  see  the 
connection  between  population 
and  the  environment,  but  are 
overwhehned  by  a  problem 
they  think  is  too  large  to  deal 
with  -  so  they  choose  to  ignore 
it.  How  about  you? 


Do  you  really  want  a 
country  with  twice 
as  many  people? 


The  third  rail 

Our  leaders  are  silent  about 
population  because  it's  the 
third  rail  of  politics  -  touch  it, 
you're  politically  dead!  It'll 
take  extraordinary  courage  for 
them  to  discuss  the  numbers  so 
vital  to  our  fiiture. 

We  call  'em 
as  we  see  'em 

Our  descendants  will  be 
condemned  to  a  crowded, 
impoverished  and  polluted  land 
unless  we  act  now.  We  should 
quit  worrying  about  offending 
with  the  truth. 

150  million 

NPG  believes  that  a  U.S. 
population  of  1 50  million  (what 
it  was  in  1 950)  would  be 
sustainable  in  the  long  run. 


We  can  make  the  gradual 
transition  to  that  level  by 
doing  two  things  now: 

Two  and  100,000 

Encourage  parents  to  have  no 
more  than  two  children. 
Restrict  legal  immigration  to 
1 00,000  per  year  and  enforce 
existing  laws  requiring  removal 
of  illegal  immigrants. 


NPG  is  a  national  organization 
that  calls  for  smaller  US  and 
world  populations,  and 
recommends  specific,  realistic 
measures  to  achieve  these  goals. 


Yes,  I  want  to  become  a  member  of 
NPG  and  help  work  toward  smaller  US 
and  world  populations.   I  enclose  a 
check  for  annual  dues: 

□  $30  QSSO  □  $100   □  Other 

Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

Please  mail  to: 

!NPG 

Negative  Population  Growth,  Inc. 
1608  20th  Street.  NW,  Suite  200 
Washington,  DC  20009 
Voice:  (202)  667-8950 
E-mail:    npg@npg.org 
Visit  our  site  at:  www.npg.org 

NPG  is  a  nonprofit,  national  membership 
organization  established  in  1972. 
Contributions  to  NPG  are  tax  deductible  to 
the  extent  the  law  allows. 
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torical  and  cultural  interest,  ani.1  ap- 
parently unsure  ot  the  castle's  poten- 
tial as  a  selling  point,  it  seems  that 
the  authorities  chose  to  inanutacture 
their  attractions  in  the  clesperate 
hope  ot  drawing  coach  parties  ot 
Irish  Americans  up  north  ot  the  hor- 
der,  away  trom  the  more  traditional 
sights  in  Duhlin  and  the  Ring  ot 
Kerry.  This  was  a  more  curious  ploy 
than  it  first  appears  when  one  con- 
siders that  Carricktergus  is  90  per- 
cent Protestant  and  one  ot  the 
strongest  hast  ions  ot  the  Orange  Or- 
der and  Unionism  in  Ulster.  The 
town  has  had  only  one  Catholic 
mayor  since  1542,  and  its  only 
Catholic  high  school  was  forced  to 
close  in  the  early  1990s  due  to  lack 
of  attendance.  It  seems  that  the 
council  was  untrouhled  hy  the  oddity 
of  a  fiercely  Unionist  place  like  Car- 
rick  sucking  up  to  Irish- 
Catholic  Americans. 


\V 


e  decide  to  tour  the  new  at- 
tractions, stopping  first  at  the  An- 
drew Jackson  Centre,  a  replica  of  the 
cottage  that  President  Jackson's  par- 
ents might  have  lived  in  hefore  they 
left  for  America.  (The  original  was 
demolished  to  make  way  for  a  rail- 
road.) It's  a  sad  mixture  of  kitsch  ani.1 
commerce  crammed  full  ot  taux  an- 
tiques, potato-famine  memt)rahilia, 
and  crattworks  hy  local  artisans.  My 
wife  is  prohahly  the  only  American 
who  has  ever  heen  here,  and  the  el- 
derly custodian  shows  extraordinary 
delight  in  seeing  her,  regaling  us  with 
tales  ahout  how  harsh  life  was  for 
Jackson's  parents  and  suggesting  that 
the  late  president  was  in  fact  horn 
right  here  in  Carrick.  He  thinks 
Jackson  concealed  this  mconvenient 
tact  to  avoid  tailing  atoLiI  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution's  prohibition  on  tor- 
eign-horn  citizens  becoming  presi- 
dent. He  shows  us  the  fireplace 
where  Mrs.  Jackson  used  to  make  so- 
da bread  and  the  loom  where  Mr. 
Jackson  made  his  own  clothes. 

It  is  all  terribly  convincuig,  an^l  it  1 
hadn't  seen  workmen  from  the  Ulster 
Folk  and  Transport  Museum  con- 
struct the  cottage  a  few  sLimmers  be- 
tore  1  might  be  persuaded.  At  the  end 
ot  our  tour  v\'e  take  some  authentic 
Irish  peat  as  a  siuivenir.  Leah  adds  her 
name  to  the  visitors'  book  and  writes 


"quite  nice"  in  the  comments  sectiim. 

On  our  way  out  we  run  into  a  cou- 
ple of  bedraggled-looking  Cjerman 
backpackers  searching  tor  the  bus  to 
Belfast.  For  some  reason  German 
tourists  are  ta.scinated  with  Northerii 
Ireland,  which  is  surprising,  because 
after  the  Irish  Americans  they  are 
just  about  the  most  reviled  ethnicity 
tor  Ulster's  Protestant  commuiiity. 
Memories  of  the  Belfast  Blit:,  when 
a  \irtually  undefended  city  was  hre- 
bombed  and  heavily  damaged  by  the 
Luttwaffe,  are  very  strting.  Still,  the 
Germans  come  and  seem  to  have  a 
reastmably  gtiod  time  touring  the 
"war  zones"  and  taking  pictures  of 
ethnic  graffiti. 

"You  are  also  tourists.'"  one  of  the 
German  men  asks  me. 

"Locals,"  I  reply. 

"You  are  Protestant  or  C'atholici"' 
he  asks. 

I  am  a  little  taken  aback  by  such  a 
direct  question. 

"Protestant,"  I  tell  him  anyway. 
"You  hate  Catholics,  yes?" 
he  asks  cheerfully. 


I 


t  s  still  rauiing,  so  we  slip  mto 
Di)bbins  Inn  for  lunch.  This  is  a  nice 
little  bar,  at  least  hve  centuries  old, 
where  I  u.sed  to  come  when  I  was  six- 
teen tor  underage  i.lrinking.  Leah  and 
I  sip  our  pints  ot  stout  aiiei  stare  out 
the  windi)w  at  a  couple  of  cops  on 
High  Street.  A  mist  has  come  up 
from  the  lough,  oozing  into  the  lanes 
and  alleyways  and  sottening  the  edges 
of  the  concrete  shops  ani.1  the  Japan- 
ese and  German  cars  and  the  sterile 
architecture  ot  the  Northern  Bank. 

Carrick  is  normally  a  (.|uiet  town, 
and  as  tar  as  1  recall  there  has  been 
only  one  maior  bombing  incident 
here  in  the  last  tew  decades.  In  the 
1970s  the  IRA  blew  up  Bell'.s  Toy 
Shop.  I  was  about  nine  or  ten  years 
old  and  terribly  excitei^l  by  the  whole 
thing.  I  got  a  lot  ot  cheap  parts  tor 
my  train  set  at  the  "Bi)inb  Plamage 
Sale."  Nowadays  there  are  a  tew 
hooi.ls,  and  the  Ulster  Vohniteer 
Force  and  the  Ulster  Defence  Asso- 
ciation (Protestant  paramilitaries) 
run  some  ot  the  tiuigher  housing 
projects,  but  on  the  whole  you  don't 
see  nuich  in  the  way  ot  "spectacu- 
lars." The  cops  outside  on  High 
Street  are  more  likely  to  be  checking 


for  expired  driver's  licenses  than  f 
potential  suicide  bombers. 

We  watch  them  for  a  while  anc 
recognize  one,  a  guy  I'll  call  Pe 
McDuff.  He's  tall  and  wears  a  Zapa 
mustache  in  a  vain  attempt  to  cov 
up  a  huge  mass  of  scar  tissue  on  1: 
face,  the  result  of  having  a  spiderwt 
tattot)  removed  prior  to  his  police  i 
terviev\'.  He  looks  like  a  burn  victi 
who  has  had  plastic  surgery  in  son 
ill-prepared  Romanian  clinic.  Aft 
high  school,  Pete  joined  the  milita 
police  but  was  court-martialed  ari 
dishonorably  discharged  after  bitii 
the  ear  oft  a  prisoner  he'd  been  e 
corting  to  an  army  lockup.  We  st( 
outside  to  say  hello. 

"Adrian,  what  ahout  ye?" 

"L\"ad  on,  Pete,  and  you?" 

"Nae  tae  bad.  Who's  this,  you 
missus?"  he  asks,  and  sc^on  discovej 
that  she's  Americaii. 

"Ach,  Adrian,  after  the  old  gret 
card,  eh?  Eh?  You'll  have  to  hook  n 
up  to  some  oul  American  dt)ll.  Joj 
the  N  YPD  instead  of  these  jokers." « 

"I  will,  Pete,"  I  say,  and  he  grii 
boyishly,  making  his  face  suddenj 
attractive  again.  He  winks  at  me  ar 
I  wink  back,  not  really  knowing 
he's  sending  me  some  code  or  ju 
winding  me  up  some  more  about  t\ 
green  card. 

"How  King  have  you  been  in  t} 
peelers?"  I  ask  him. 

"Seems  like  forever.  I'm  doir.! 
bloody  traffic  duty  cos  I  shot  son 
wee  girl  in  Londonderry." 

"Jesus,  Pete,  you  shot  somebody?' 

"Aye.  In  a  riot.  Shot  her  with  t\ 
plastic-bullet  gun." 

From  across  the  lough  comes i 
strong  gust  ot  wind,  and  a  nois 
swirling  mass  of  dead  leaves  ar^ 
trash  blows  by  us,  twisting  on  dow| 
the  sidewalk.  1  look  at  Pete  and  woii 
der  if  I  misheard  him. 

"You  shot  a  girl?  And  she  died?" 

"Shite    no.    Got   her  claim 
though.  Half  a  mill.  Says  she  lost  a; 
eye.  I  don't  believe  it  myself." 

As  we  turn  the  corner  of  Lancas, 

erian  Street,  Pete  waves,  takes  oi 

his  revolver,  and  pretem 

to  shoot  us  both. 


A, 


1  though  Carricktergus  choosi 
not  to  advertise  its  brushes  with  lite 
ary  greatness,  you  will  find  a  grei 
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al  of  information  here  about 
illiam  of  Orange.  During  the  Glo- 
lus  Revolution  of  1688-89  (as  we 
•re  taught  in  school),  brave  King 
illiam  came  from  Holland  to  over- 
row  his  father-in-law — tyrannical, 
tholic  King  James.  A  year  later,  on 
>  way  to  meet  King  James  at  the 
tde  of  the  Boyne,  William's  army 
lided  in  Carrickfergus.  In  Protes- 
it  Ulster,  William  is  ever^'where. 
':  is  painted  on  walls,  on  the  sides 
houses,  on  sidewalks,  on  roads, 
netimes  even  on  roofs.  Usually  he 
s  astride  a  white  charger,  and  in 
3st  cases  the  horse  is  rampant 
ingside  the  river  Boyne.  When  I 
ed  in  Carrick  as  a  boy  there  were 
'eral  King  Williams  on  our  street. 
le  curbstones  around  each  mural 
re  painted  red,  white,  and  blue, 
d  above  the  king  there  was  usually 
v!0  SURRENDER  or  REMEMBER  1690 
ption.  In  general,  William  was 
inted  without  perspective  and 
nving  against  a  dull  background, 
ry  reminiscent  of  Giotto's  early 
idonnas.  Sometimes  he  would  be 
Iding  a  sword  aloft,  and  just  as  of- 

1  there  would  be  a  dead  Catholic 
ng  underneath  his  horse. 
Because  he  actually  set  foot  in 
ctrickfergus,  landing  at  the  pier  in 
e  local  harbor,  William  means 
en  more  to  us  than  he  would  to 
t  average  Protestant  town.  Each 
ar  the  Prods  restage  William's 
iding,  the  town  council  turning 
t  in  full  regalia,  with  horses, 
ords,  and  pikestaffs  at  the  ready, 
le  king  generally  arrives  by  mo- 
'"boat,  often  rather  the  worse  for 
nk  taken  to  soothe  his  nerves  on 

2  journey  over  the  rough  waters 
Belfast  Lough. 

Despite  the  possibility  of  a  storm 
filing,  we  head  down  to  the  lough 
see  the  famous  spot.  On  a  clear 
/  you  can  see  Scotland,  though  in 
'  two  and  a  half  decades  living  in 
irrick  1  can  recall  only  three  or 
ir  clear  days  at  most.  The  view  to 
;  north  is  somewhat  obstructed  by 
Iroot  Power  Station  and  its  656- 
)t  chimney,  the  highest  in  Ireland. 
To  the  southeast  is  the  low-lying 
ore  of  county  Down,  with  its 
3wn  and  ocher  drumlins,  pale 
icadam  roads,  and  hard-faced  set- 
ments — azure  and  white  and  am- 


ber on  the  emerald  face  of  the  land. 
Farther  along  the  shore  lies  the  big 
gray  smudge  of  Belfast,  factories  and 
office  blocks  and  the  huge  yellow 
cranes  of  the  shipyard  all  perched 
precariously  on  the  sludge  and  mud 
of  the  river  Lagan  and  a  line  of 
brown  soot  hovering  over  the  city 
like  some  sinister  familiar.  To  the 
west  is  the  town  itself  and  a  sprawl  ot 
new  identikit  housing  developments 
growing  indecorously  into  the 
Antrim  hills  as  migrants  pour  in 
from  Belfast,  seeking  a  better  life  in 
what  is  now  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 

The  fog  has  lifted  by  the  time  we 
reach  the  harbor,  where  the  town 
council  decided  to  close  down  the 
thriving  commercial  port  and  put  a 
marina  instead.  The  port,  which  was 
built  in  1550,  was  one  of  the  few  in- 
dustries left  in  Carrick  and  did  a  roar- 
ing trade  because  its  berthing  fees 
were  considerably  cheaper  than  those 
down  the  coast  in  Belfast.  The  coun- 
cil, however,  felt  that  a  working  port 
didn't  fit  in  with  the  town's  new  up- 
scale leisure  image.  Perhaps  the  plan- 
ning committee  believed  that  a  mari- 
na would  bring  in  a  better  class  of 
person.  Every  year  the  number  of 
people  making  solo  yacht  crossings 
over  the  Atlantic  was  increasing,  and 
the  council  believed  that  if  they  built 
a  marina  much  of  that  traffic  would 
come  to  Carrickfergus  in  Northern 
Ireland  rather  than  the  plush  royal 
yacht  clubs  in  the  south  of  England 
or  Scotland.  As  a  consequence,  local 
taxes  were  raised,  a  marina  was  built, 
and  security  fences  were  constructed 
to  prevent  the  local  hoi  poUoi  from 
coming  down  to  gawk  at  the  boats. 
Inexplicably,  the  transatlantic  yacht 
boom  never  materialized,  and  the 
harbor  fell  into  a  dangerous  state  c^f 
disrepair.  On  the  brighter  side,  the 
local  gentry  can  now  park  their  boats 
safely  in  Carrickfergus  rather  than 
have  them  bobbing  about  in  the  con- 
taminated waters  of  Belfast  Lough. 

We  stop  for  a  breather  at  the  old 
Fisherman's  Quay.  It  was  here  one 
Christmas  Eve  that  1  and  everyone 
else  in  the  local  Chinese  takeaway 
witnessed  a  suicidal  woman  in  a  red 
Toyota  drive  right  oft  the  end  of  the 
pier  and  straight  into  the  lough.  Ap- 
parently her  dog  was  in  the  car  with 
her,  and  in  the  cold  and  the  dark 


both  of  them  were  drowned.  Her 
husband  was  a  drunk  and  he  beat 
her,  but  for  days  afterward  everyone 
was  talking  about  what  a  shame  it 
was  for  the  poor  dog. 

We  walk  by  the  fortified  police 
station  and  then  back  to  the  Castle 
Green,  where  we  find  that  a  con- 
tentious new  statue  of  King  Billy  is 
being  fenced  off  by  an  elderly  coun- 
cil workman.  I  look  at  the  statue 
and  immediately  can  see  the  source 
of  the  controversy.  Normally,  King 
William  is  portrayed  as  a  milky 
white  Aryan  with  flowing  locks  and 
a  John  Wayne  physique.  Here 
William  is  sculpted  as  he  actually 
was:  a  short,  buck-toothed  hunch- 
back with  bad  skin.  The  workman 
says  that  he's  fencing  it  off  because 
of  anonymous  threats. 

"It's  a  papist  thing,  I  think,"  the 
workman  tells  me  in  an  Irish  country 
accent.  He  is  wearing  a  flat  cap,  has 
no  teeth,  and  is  such  a  stereotype 
that  I  half  expect  to  see  John  Ford 
and  a  camera  crew  lurking  around 
somewhere. 

"What  dcT  you  mean  a  papist 
thing?"  I  ask. 

"Well  you  see  now,  boy.  Yon  stat- 
ue was  done  by  a  wee  lassie  from 
Dublin.  Cost  twenty-five  thousand 
pound.  And  they  were  gonna  use 
yon  money  to  put  in  disabled  toilets. 
But  no.  Stuck  up  yon  monstrosity 
instead." 

"And  you  think  the  sculptor  was  a 
Catholic?"  I  ask.  (I  later  learn  that 
the  sculptor  was  actually  a  lad  from 
Belfast.) 

The  old  man  nods  grimly. 

"Aye,  had  to  be.  Stands  to  reason. 
Shciuld  have  seen  it.  Quite  a  wee  ta- 
doo  at  the  unveiling.  Consternation. 
Mayor's  wife  had  one  of  her  turns. 
Had  to  get  her  water.  Papist  plot. 
One  o'  them  arsepeonage  things,  so 
it  is.  In  the  paper  too.  That's  why 
I'm  fencing  it  off.  Threats." 

"Threats  against  the  statue?" 

"Aye,  surprised  if  it  lasts  the  sum- 
mer. Some  wain'U  blow  the  bugger 

"Blow  up  the  statue?"  Leah  asks 
incredulously. 

"Oh  aye.  Blow  it  up.  You're  Amer- 
ican, are  you?  One  o'  them  fake 
Irish-American  shites?"  he  asks  sus- 
piciously. Leah  looks  at  me,  unsure 
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Wear  a  Piece  of  Baseball  History 

From  Baseball's  Negro  Leagues 

It's  been  50  years  since  the  color  barrier 
was  broken.  Up  until  that  time,  some  of 
the  greatest  men  ever  to  put  on  a  baseball 
uniform  roamed  the  diamonds  of  baseball's 
Negro  Leagues.  We  are  proud  to  have  been 
the  first  company  to  research  and  offer 
uniform  reproductions  from  teams  such  as 
the  Kansas  City  Monarchs,  Homestead 
Grays,  and  New  York  Black  Yankees.  We 
are  equally  proud  to  slill  be  the  only 
company  where  you  can  get  an  exact, 
handcrafted  replica  of  the  jerseys,  caps,  and 
jackets  worn  by  these  legendary  men.  Call 
or  write  for  our  64  page  Historic  Baseball 
Apparel  Catalog.  A  percentage  o]  all  sales 
on  Negro  League  producls  goei  to  the  Negro 
Leagues  Baseball  Museum  in  Kansas  City. 
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ot  how  to  respond.  1  don't  knt)w.  I'lii 
looking  up  and  wondering  wlicn  the 
srorni  will  hit.  An  ominous  line  ot 
black  cloud  is  coming  up  from 
Strangtord  Lough  and  the  Motirne 
Mountains;  low  an*.!  heavy,  it  looks 
like  the  hack  s)i  some  hig,  gri::led 
woltlioimd,  sleekir  and  hclligerent 
and  ready  to  unleash  itself.  The  driz- 
zle now  is  only  a  portent  of  a  darker 
sky  to  coine.  1  turn  up  the  collar  t)n 
my  coat  and  fiiul  that  I'm  shi\ering. 

"No,"  Leah  says  after  a  ptause.  The 
old  m.iii  smacks  his  gums. 


"A 


re  yoti  stire 


.?" 


"Yes.  I'm  Jewish." 

"Jew,  huh.'  Not  a  teniani"' 

"Nope." 

"Aye,  well  yi)u're  lucky.  Jewish, 
eh.'  That  must  make  me  the  luckiest 
PLO  man  in  C'arrick,"  he  says  laugh- 
ing, giving  us  the  punch  line  without 
e\'en  telling  the  joke. 

"Totirists,  the  pair  of  you.'  From 

America.  You  should  go  to  the 

Knight  Ride.  Marvelous,  so  it  is. 

Tourist  thing.  C'ost  three  million 

pound.  You  should  see 

T 

i  ^ater  uiy  younger  brother, 
Ciareth,  suggests  that  we  go  up  to 
Belfast  to  see  Mi.vsion:  /?ti/)().s.s(Wc'.  I'm 
a  little  wary.  Whereas  (Warrick  is  a 
small,  dull,  coastal  town,  Belfast  is 
big  anil  sprawled  out  and  sinister. 
Prewar  "back-to-back"  hotises  hud- 
dle together  in  the  tight,  angular 
streets.  (Children  play  soccer  on  the 
corners,  or  tag,  or  emulate  their  fa- 
tbi.'is  by  throwing  marching  sticks 
twenty  feet  into  the  air  and  frying  to 
catch  them.  It's  a  lough  city  maile 
worse  by  the  nasty  turn  the  march- 
ing season  has  taken,  but  we  hear  on 
the  radio  thai  the  Orangemen  man- 
ning the  roadblocks  usually  go  home 
in  the  evenings,  their  aim  of  com- 
plete civil  disobedience  appareiitly 
being  secondary  to  their  need  for  the 
standard  Ulster  fried  dinner. 

We  make  ir  into  the  cily  withotit 
incident.  The  MC IM  cinema  is  in  the 
relatively  ijiiief,  uiiscale  tiniversity 
district,  which  lacks  the  sectarian 
graffiti  of  ihe  Protestant  and 
Claibolic  gbc'ltoN.  If  is  red-bricked 
and  subdued.  There  ate  no  jiaramili- 
tary  figures  painted  on  the  walls  and 
neither  \\\  K    nil;  QL'hHN  nor  HKX 


Till:  PCiPl'.  It's  a  nice  part  of  to\ 
The  tuovie  starts,  and  within  twe 
miriutes  I  lose  all  track  of  what's 
ing  on  and  don't  much  care.  Wi- 
the lights  come  on,  the  audie 
groans  and  pours  out  of  the  thea 
to  titid  the  afternoon  sky  black  w 
smoke  and  full  of  military  h 
copters.  Scores  of  police  in  riot  g 
walk  around  near  their  steel-pla 
Land  Rovers,  nervtiusly  hanging 
to  their  plastic-bullet,  gas,  and  S' 
iTiachine  guns.  In  the  distance  sir 
are  sounding  aloiig  the  city's  arte 
roads,  and  down  one  side  street 
see  British  Army  soldiers  look 
sullen  and  afraid  \n  their  green 
mored  personnel  carriers. 

Just  outside  the  cinema,  a  Loya 
accordion  band  blocks  the  stre 
It's  inade  up  of  sixteen-  and  sev 
feen-year-old  boys  and  girls  kiti 
out  in  bright  orange  uniforms  a 
marching  time  behind  a  police  bai 
cade.  Apparently  scenes  like  this  , 
being  carried  out  all  over  Belfa 
bands  and  Orangeinen  marching  a] 
bk)cking  the  roads  in  an  attempt 
frustrate  and  confuse  the  police. 

We're  standing  between  the  fe 
Lagan  River  and  the  pale,  barn 
hills  that  surround  the  city.  The  ? 
is  overcast  and  inoody,  and  we  f 
hemmed  in,  trapped.  A  cop  tells 
to  get  a  move  on,  and  the  three  of 
get  in  my  brother's  car  and  follow  t 
police  diversion  signs  to  the  mot 
way.  Almt)st  immediately  we  run 
to  an  impromptu  blockade.  A  doil 
heavyset  men  in  gray  suits  are  star| 
ing  across  the  road.  A  few  wear 
ange  sashes  with  their  lodge  numl 
on  them.  Others  are  carrying  ce 
monial  banners  or  pikestaffs.  O 
man  has  a  sword  out,  which  he  btfi 
dishes  theatrically.  The  men  are  f' 
gry,  and  their  faces  are  red  frotn  t 
driiik.  A  couple  are  wearing  ma.sks 
disguise  their  identity.  They  tell 
that  the  nmtorway  is  closed  and 
reef  us  to  the  Shore  Road. 

We  thank  them  politely  and  tui 
the  car  away  frotn  the  blockade. 

"Get  that  piece  of  Jap  .shite  out 
here,"  ime  ot  the  masked  m 
shoLits,  commenting  presumably  i 
my  brother's  Hyundai. 

About  two  hundred  yards  alo 
the  road  we  see  the  turrioft  for  t 
Shore  Road  bU)cked  with  burni 


Ji  raw  and  a  few  hay  bales.  We  con- 
ier  driving  through,  hut  there  are 
group  of  kids  waiting  with  stones 
id  bottles  for  anyone  foolish 
iiough  to  try. 

The  kids  are  very  young,  barely  in 
eir  teens;  they  have  crew  cuts  and 
xby  faces  and  temporary  tattoos, 
ne  is  wearing  a  FRIENDS  T-shirt  and 
lother  a  baseball  cap  with  the  logo 
JRODISNEY.  They  seem  like  my 
:phews  and  nieces  back  in  Carrick. 
it  in  Belfast  you  are  forced  to 
lOOse  your  tribe  and  show  your  loy- 
ty  at  an  early  age.  We  all  stare  at 
\e  another  for  a  few  moments 
rough  the  glare-streaked  wind- 
ield.  They  stand  in  stark  silhouette 
ainst  the  bright  orange  and  yellow 
imes.  Gareth  puts  the  car  in  re- 
■rse  and  we  turn  around. 
Behind    us    the    kids    give    an 

a|itnighty  cheer. 
We  drive  into  the  city  center.  It's 
e  only  way  left  to  go.  The  shops 
e  shuttered  and  the  pubs  are  clos- 
g  early.  We  encounter  a  few  other 

3t|:wildered  motorists.  Like  us,  they 

jive  no  concrete  information,  only 

jmors:  bonfires  have  been  lit,  a  man 

is  been  shot  in  west  Belfast,  the 

otorway  is  open  near  the  city  zoo, 

ere  are  burning  vehicles  on  the 

irthern  roads.  A  group  of  tourists 

a  VW  asks  us  if  the  road  to  the 

f|:port  is  still  open.  We  don't  know 
id  shake  our  heads.  They  drive  off 
the  wrong  direction,  come  hack 
id  ask  us  the  same  question  again. 
It's  dark  now  and  raining,  and  the 

ri  im  of  helicopters  is  the  only  sound 

ml  the  silent  city.  I  try  to  get  news  off 
e  radio,  but  for  some  reason  all  we 
n  get  is  an  opera  being  broadcast 
German  on  BBC  Radio  3.  The 
rid  smell  of  tire  smoke  fills  the  air. 
e  come  upon  a  group  of  Orange- 
en  who  have  lit  a  brazier  on  the 
ad.  They  are  drunk  and  singing 
)yalist  songs  about  the  Pope,  the 
innedys,  and  the  Virgin  Mary. 
\ey  have  loosened  the  ties  of  their 
mday  suits,  and  despite  the  rain,  a 
m  with  a  pikestaff  is  having  a  lie- 
'Wn  in  the  fast  lane. 
A  red-nosed  man  points  for 
areth  to  wind  his  window  down 
d  have  a  word  with  him. 

fl|"How  you  doin'  there,  mate," 

m  ireth  says  to  the  man. 
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Antioch's  Master  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Creative  Writing  offers  specializations 
in  poetry,  fiction  and  creative  non-fiction. 
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"Rciad's  closed,"  the  man  .says. 

"Aye,  I  knuvv,  mate,"  Gareth  says. 
"Was  just  tryiitK  r^'  S^-'t  back  to  Car- 
ricktergus." 

"You  boys  from  CJarrick  then?"  the 
man  says  skeptically. 

"Oh  aye,  Carrick,  the  castle  and 
all  that,"  1  say  anxiously. 

"And  her?"  the  man  says,  glancing 
at  Leah  and  giving  me  what  looks 
like  the  evil  eye,  though  it  could  just 
he  the  plastered  one. 

"Rom  and  bred,"  I  say.  Then  1  tell 
him  that  we're  from  Victoria,  a 
tough  working-class  Protestant 
neighbt)rhood.  The  man  clears  his 
throat  and  spits. 

"Aye  well,  you  might  be  able  to 
get  home,  it  you  follow  the  road  back 
up  to  the  Falls,"  the  man  says  and 
walks  back  to  his  cohorts  around  the 
brazier.  Gareth  lcK')ks  at  me.  Of 
course,  the  Falls  Road.  This  is  the 
main  Catholic  ghetto  in  Belfast,  and 
since  the  Protestants  are  out  march- 
ing all  over  town,  the  Falls  should  he 
relatively  quiet.  If  we  can  get  there, 
then  we  should  be  able  to  escape  the 
city.  Before  we  can  turn  the  car 
around,  a  man  with  a  scarf  over  his 
face  stops  us.  Gareth  winds  the  win- 
dow down  again. 

"If  you're  from  Carrick,  what  were 
ytiu  bloody  doing  in  Belfast  at  this 
time  of  night?"  he  asks  belligerently. 
I  wonder  what  he's  getting  at.  Does 
he  think  we're  lying.'  That  we're  re- 
ally undercover  cops  or  something.''  I 
get  a  cold  feeling  in  my  stomach. 

"We  were  at  the  pictures,"  Gareth 
says  quickly. 

"Oh  aye.  What  you  see.'"  the  man 
says,  pulling  the  scarf  up  so  high  that 
only  his  eyes  are  visible. 

"Mission;  Impossible,"  Gareth  says. 

"Oh  aye.'  That's  a  bloody  good  pic- 
ture," he  says,  and  after  we  chat  a  bit 
about  the  movie,  the  explosions  and 
other  special  effects — particularly  the 
famous  helicopter- in -the -tunnel 
scene — he  seems  satisfied  and  slips 
back  into  the  shadows.  We  accelerate 
the  car  slowly,  negotiating  the  maze 
of  slick  roads  that  lead  up  to  the  Falls, 
h's  safe  here.  There  are  no  Orange- 
men or  soldiers.  We  drive  by  a  mural 
depictiiig  the  1981  Hunger  Strikers, 
past  the  Sinn  Fein  advice  center,  past 
a  painting  ot  a  weeping  Mother  Ire- 
land, past  a  police  station  so  heavily 


armored  that  it  wt)uld  take  an 
strike  to  get  at  the  cops  inside.  1 
rain  worsens  and  full  night  comes, 
nally  the  road  bends  and  curvesji 
into  the  quiet  countryside  ot  the  ^,: 
rounding  hills,  leaving,  to  the  rea 
magnificent  view  of  the  charged 
electric  city:  the  docks,  the  ghet 
the  bomb  sites,  and  the  cheering 
round  primordial  fires;  the  great  s 
her  ot  civilization  coughed  up  by 
river  and  sinking  slowly  into 
mudflats  of  the  black  lough.  We 
high  above  it  all  on  Divis  Mount 
and  as  Gareth  drives,  Belfast  si 
away  behind,  in  all  of  its  garish  li 
and  madne.ss.  But,  like  prudent 

the  three  of  us  are  too  c; 

rious  to  turn  and  look 


A 


Jter  a  day  of  leisurely  recove 
we  venture  out  again,  this  time 
search  of  more  peaceful  attractio: 
It  doesn't  take  us  long  to  find  t 
sign:  KNIGHT  RIDE:  THIS  WAY  FOR  P 
FUN  FUN.  It  turns  out  to  be  another 
the  council's  heroic  attempts  to  i 
vive  the  area's  economy.  Th 
bumped  up  taxes  again  and  then  p^ 
suaded  the  European  Community 
give  them  a  tew  million  pounds 
build  an  indoor,  interactive  histc 
tour  of  the  local  area.  It  was  sold  a: 
high-tech,  high-concept  scenario 
Carricktergus's  answer  to  Disne 
tamed  Epcot  Center. 

The  sign  points  across  a  ceme 
courtyard  and  toward  a  glass-fror 
ed  building  that  resembles  t 
primitive  shopping  malls  built 
the  early  days  of  the  Carter  Admi 
istration.  A  twisted  mass  of  was; 
metal  at  the  entrance  turns  out  c 
closer  inspection  to  be  a  represei 
ration  of  a  medieval  knight  in  son 
kind  of  ce)ntrontation  with  an  u 
seen  enemy.  He  appears  to  be  ha 
ing  a  seizure. 

The  storm  has  just  come  off  t\ 
lough,  and  the  rain  drives  us  insid 
We  pass  through  the  glass  doors  ar 
into  an  enclosed  shopping  arcad 
made  up  entirely  of  souvenir  stanc 
and  "Irish  Products"  shops.  Ulst 
Prods  do  not  generally  go  in  for  le) 
rechaun  kitsch,  seeing  it  as  part 
the  Kulturkampf  from  south  of  tl 
border,  but  here,  m  anticipation 
big-spending  American  coach  pa 
ties,  the  place  is  packed  with  KIS 
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over 
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^"'    I'M  IRISH  hats,   moonshine- 

'■''  iskey  recipes,  books  of  Irish  say- 

'■'  :s,  and  potted  geographies  of  the 

lerald  Isle.  A  book  entitled  How 

Irish  Saved  Civilization,  which 

.ks  suspiciously  like  a  serious  his- 

y  book,  turns  out  to  be  almost 

irely  fictional,  though  of  the 

id  that  sentimental  Irish  Ameri- 

13  love.  The  building  is  quite 

"^'^^e,  and  there  are  perhaps  twenty 

Dple  running  the  various  stalls. 

i  are  the  only  customers  in  the 

ole  place,  and  judging  from  the 

prised  reactions  to  our  appear- 

;e,  it  appears  that  we're  the  only 

iters  they've  seen  all  day.  Leah 

ys  an  OIRISH  AND  PROUD  OF  IT 

ig,  and  I  select  a  tea  towel  with  a 

Itic  cross  on  one  side  and  a 

ipe  for  soda  bread  (in  rhyme)  on 

;  obverse. 

Dutside  one  of  the  shops  there  is  a 
:-size  cutout  of  Michael  Flately,  the 
■'proclaimed  "Lord  of  the  Dance." 
tely  is  dressed  like  some  sort  of 
ti^ "  ie  and  has  a  gold  braid  around  his 
Til'  ehead.  He  is  chubby  and  sweating, 
f  P'  i  there  is  a  quote  from  a  newspaper 
ityiderneath  his  leaping  clogs  that 
ifist  ds:  "The  distillation  of  2,000  years 
is'^fCeltic  Culture."  It  is,  therefore, 
h  a  sinking  feeling  that  we  head 
the  broken  escalator  to  the  second 
jr  of  the  structure  and  the  actual 
ight  Ride  itself 

The  concept  of  the  ride  suggests 
ne  potential  for  success.  Carrick 
is  have  a  lot  of  history:  it's  been 
'jacked  by  the  Scots,  the  English, 
;  Irish,  the  French,  the  Germans, 
i  even  by  the  American  Captain 
m  Paul  Jones  during  the  War  of 
dependence.  There  have  been 
ire  than  enough  sieges,  hangings, 
ts,  disasters,  plagues,  religious 
rs,  and  other  notable  incidents 
keep  the  average  tourist  mind 
:upied.  Alas,  the  concept's  exe- 
ion  leaves  something  to  be  de- 
ed. Presumably,  most  knights 
veled  about  on  horseback.  In  the 
.ight  Ride,  however,  one  must 
mb  into  a  large  facsimile  of  a 
ight's  helmet,  wherein  one  travels 
ough  time,  taking  in  the  thou- 
id-year  history  of  Carrickfergus. 
1  the  way  one  is  treated  to  the 
hts,  sounds,  arid  smells  of  a  me- 
!val  town,  in  a  trip  that's  sup- 


posed to  be  something  like  an  edu- 
cational version  of  the  Pirates  of 
the  Caribbean. 

After  buying  our  tickets,  we  sit  in 
the  helmet-shaped  car  and  try  to 
figure  out  whether  the  pervasive, 
acrid  smell  signifies  only  a  harmless 
shorting  out  of  wires  or  a  massive 
electrical  fire.  The  clerk  gives  us  a 
cheery  thumbs-up,  and  the  car  jolts 
forward  through  a  set  of  double 
doors  and  into  the  darkness.  For  a 
moment  it's  like  the  ghost-train  ride 
of  a  traveling  carnival,  with  eerie 
lights  and  sharp  turns  on  the  rails 
and  the  odd  unsettling  image  that 
blurs  past  you.  A  tinny  narration 
begins,  though  we  can't  be  sure  of 
its  purpose  since  it  has  the  clarity  of 
an  announcement  on  a  New  York 
City  subway  platform.  We  pass  by  a 
waxwork  of  a  man  who  seems  to  be 
an  important  figure,  since  he's  wear- 
ing a  crown  and  wielding  a  large  pa- 
pier-mache sword.  Dressed  in  loose- 
fitting  finery  and  with  a  skin  texture 
that's  about  as  lifelike  as  a  man- 
nequin from  the  Gap,  he  is  anima- 
tronically  powered  to  move  and 
speak  as  the  car  goes  by,  but  what 
he  says  is  incomprehensible  to  actu- 
al human  beings. 

As  the  knight's  helmet  shudders 
along  through  the  Dark  Ages  and  in- 
to the  Renaissance,  1  think  1  recog- 
nize the  figure  of  King  John  of  Robin 
Hood  fame,  and  soon  we  come  to  a 
scene  of  traditional  Irish  discipline:  a 
man  stands,  hunched  over  and  con- 
fined in  the  stocks,  howling  hysteri- 
cally from  some  vague  medieval  tor- 
ture technique  that  the  ride's, 
designers  have  mercifully  left  to  the 
visitor's  imagination.  Immediately 
there  follows  a  witch  trial  and  a  spec- 
tral decapitated  head  that  laughs  at 
us  from  its  perch  on  the  wall.  Next 
comes  a  battle  scene  with  a  host  of 
gruesome  injuries,  the  bearers  of 
which  are  strangely  ill-proportioned, 
with  arms  reaching  down  to  their 
knees  and  rectangular  feet  and  torsos 
too  skinny  to  support  their  mis- 
shapen plastic  heads.  It's  as  if  they 
were  constructed  by  alien  anthropol- 
ogists who  derived  their  concept  of 
the  human  form  from  a  few  bones  he- 
longing  to  disparate  skeletons  found 
scattered  about  in  the  strata  of  a 
desert  ravine.  The  remaining  dis- 
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plays,  ot  indeterminate  historical  si^- 
niticance  and  accuracy,  are  supposed 
to  nunc  and  communicate  hut  seem 
to  stop  halfway,  as  if  depression  or 
ennui  had  suddenly  set  in. 

It's  hard  to  breathe,  and  I  wonder 
it  this  is  supposed  to  convey  the 
claustrophobic  atmosphere  of  a  me- 
die\'al  castle  town.  As  we  gasp  for 
breath,  the  car  turns  and  we  find 
ourselves  cm  the  cusp  ot  modernity: 
the  year  is  1690,  when  King  Billy 
lands  in  the  harbor.  For  the  Prod 
planners  ot  the  Knight  Ride  the  rest 
ot  Irish  history  was  only  an  appetiz- 
er. For  them  the  moment  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  set  foot  on  Irish 
soil  was  the  great  climax  of  an 
epoch  in  Irish  history.  Crowds  are 
cheering,  and  the  knight  car  starts 
to  vibrate.  We  see  William's  fleet 
docking  in  a  model  of  the  harbor. 
The  man  himself  is  a  raffish  Uber- 
mensch  towering  over  the  lesser 
mortals  around  him.  The  car 
screeches  slowly  along,  and  the 
smell  of  burnt  toast  rises  up  from  the 
tracks.  Leah  seems  to  be  losing  con- 
sciousness. The  cheering  reaches  a 
crescendo,  and  suddenly  the  narra- 
tion kicks  back  in.  It  is  solemnly  de- 
livered by  the  trne  Irish  actor  James 
Ellis,  who  informs  us  that  King  Billy 
came  to  Ulster  to  save  Christendom 
trom  the  papists.  In  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  emotion  he  explains 
what  an  honor  it  was  that  William 
chose  to  land  his  forces  in  Carrick. 
Once  we've  made  it  past  William  cif 
Orange,  the  next  three  hundred 
years  of  the  town's  history  are  speed- 
ily dispatched  in  under  a  minute. 
And  after  we  cruise  through  all  fif- 
teen seconds  ot  the  twentieth  centu- 
ry, just  as  we  seem  to  be  approach- 
ing the  end,  the  helmet  bursts  forth 
trc)m  the  dark  tunnel  ancf  swings  us 
out  into  the  harsh  striplights  thirty 
feet  up  over  the  empty  arcade.  For  a 
moment  we  sway  high  above  the 
passionless  stores  and  the  sad-faced 
shopgirls,  rotating  in  the  rickety 
fiberglass  helmet  and  imagining  our- 
selves plunging  to  an  ironic  death  in 
a  stand  full  of  Guii^- 
ness  merchandise. 


^^ 


hen  we  finally  escape  the 
Knight  Ride,  the  sky  is  black  and 
lightning  is  forking  up  above  the 


Antrim  plateau.  It's  pouring  e 
harder  now.  Leah  and  I  are  freei 
and  try  to  catch  a  train,  but  becj 
of  the  Orangemen's  civil  disob 
ence  none  of  the  trains  are  runni 
We  buy  some  Cadbury  chocol' 
instead  and  walk  home  along  Pri 
William  Way  (which  was  form( 
Kennedy  Drive,  but  having  a  ms 
road  named  after  a  Catholic  pr 
dent  had  finally  proved  too  mi 
for  the  local  council,  and  the  na 
was  changed  to  honor  the  secci 
heir  to  the  throne).  The  rain  ; 
the  wind  have  by  this  time  rip| 
our  umbrellas  to  pieces.  We're  h 
ing  that  someone  who  knows 
will  stop  and  give  us  a  lift,  but 
one  does.  I  point  out  the  pla 
where  I  used  to  play  as  a  child: 
tree  where  I  hid  playing  hide-a 
seek,  the  field  where  we  played  si 
cer,  the  river  where  I  used  to  fll 
boats,  and  the  bramble  lane  wh 
we  picked  blackberries. 

We  arrive  home  thoroug 
drenched.  My  mother  makes  us 
Ulster  fry  for  tea,  and  we  watch 
news  on  television.  There  are  ri 
in  Drumcree.  A  taxi  driver  has  h 
shot  just  outside  Belfast.  The  I 
prime  minister  has  phoned  ' 
British  prime  minister.  The  Brit 
prime  minister  has  been  in  toi 
with  the  White  House.  Even 
Pope  has  had  something  to  say.  " 
former  American  senator  Geo 
Mitchell  looks  frustrated  that  all 
hard  work  to  bring  peace  to  the 
tives  has  gone  unappreciated. 

It  may  be  that  the  thugs  who 
the  paramilitary  groups  on  both  si 
will  eventually  succumb  to  the 
eluctable  logic  of  the  postmodi 
theme-park  economy,  thus  lett 
the  Knight  Ride  carry  them  int 
future  filled  with  the  seemingly 
nite  varieties  of  Irish  sentimental 
If  so,  perhaps  American  tourists  v 
then  make  Belfast  their  first  stop 
a  grand  tour  of  the  former  sites  of 
cient  ethnic  conflict.  Yes,  it  may 
that  Ulster,  like  Forty-second  Stn 
will  one  day  be  safe  for  Disney,  bi 
fear  that  too  many  of  my  count 
men  will  find  themselves  unable! 
shed  their  three-centuries-old  tn 
tion  of  hatred  and  violence 
Northern  Ireland,  that  hatred  is  rd 
ly  all  we  have  left. 
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THE  LAKE 

By  Anthony  Giardina 


M, 


LT  -M-y  name  is 
ilanny  Sienkewicz. 

L  am  a  firefighter  in 
')enniston,  Massa- 
lusetts,  a  town  with 
ist  over  15,000  in- 
abitants  and  httle 
1  speak  of  in  the 

I  ay  of  a  commercial 

Jistrict.  Needless  to 
ly,  we  don't  fight  a 
)t  of  fires  here.  Since 
o  major  highway 

I  ins  through  our  town,  neither  will 
Du  find  us  called  more  than  four  or  five 
mes  a  week  to  assist  at  an  emergency. 
Recently,  however,  we  had  a 
agedy  at  the  station.  But  right  away, 
aving  said  that,  I  want  to  back  off 
"om  it.  When  I  hear  the  word 
:ragedy"  spoken,  I  can't  help  it,  my 
lind  goes  directly  back  to  the  image 
f  Mrs.  Carney,  my  teacher  in  junior- 
2ar  English  at  Denniston  High.  Mrs. 
"arney  said  death  didn't  count  as 
■agedy  unless  the  person  who  died 
light  have  achieved  greatness.  And 
lat  sunk  in  for  me,  I  remembered.  So 
'X  me  say  instead  that  we  had  a  sad- 
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ness  not  long  ago  at  the  station.  The 
wife  of  one  of  the  firefighters  died.  He 
killed  her,  accidentally.  Timmy  Mc- 
Candles.  The  men,  though,  all  insist 
on  referring  to  it  as  a  tragedy,  and  1 
never  contradict  them.  Although  I 
know  more  than  any  of  them  what 
actually  happened,  1  maintain  my  si- 
lence and  alkiw  them  to  use  whatever 
words  they  want. 

I  am  a  married  man.  I  did  not  go  to 
college.  My  father  was  not  a  firefight- 
er. Instead  he  was  one  of  those  men 
who  fought  in  Korea  and  came  home 
and  begot  children  and  drank  too  much 
and  ended  up  in  the  Old  Soldiers' 
Home,  dying  of  a  rotting  liver  and  wast- 
ed lungs,  both  at  the  same  time;  the 
race  was  to  see  which  would  get  him 
first.  1  think  it  was  the  lungs,  but  then 


I  stopped  paying  at- 
tention at  a  certain 
point.  1  have  this 
image  of  myself  in 
high  school,  around 
the  time  of  my  fa- 
ther's death.  I  am  sit- 
ting in  a  classroom 
full  of  thugs,  and  girls 
ready  at  a  second's 
notice  to  get  preg- 
nant by  them,  and 
then  those  few  who 
are  taking  notes  and  preparing  for  col- 
lege. I  am  not  going  crazy  with  hor- 
mones or  thinking  about  sleeping  with 
these  girls  or  about  going  to  college  ei- 
ther, though  I  suppose  I  could  have,  I 
was  told  I  had  the  aptitude.  I  am  instead 
fixed  on  a  point  outside  the  room.  The 
life  1  am  going  to  live  has  become  clear 
to  me;  1  have  fashioned  it,  though  I 
am  only  seventeen  at  the  time.  1  will 
have  a  wife  and  children,  three  or  four 
of  them.  I  will  have  a  certain  house, 
with  trimmed  hedges,  and  on  Satur- 
days you  will  see  me  out  there,  like  all 
the  other  men,  in  a  T-shirt  and  scufted, 
faintly  dirty  khakis,  trimming  and  pmn- 
ing.  1  envisioned  things  with  an  or- 
derliness I  imagined  my  father  could 
never  so  much  as  approximate  from 
his  chair  at  the  Old  Soldiers'  Home.  1 
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saw  myself  all  f^rown  up,  packing  the 
children  in  the  car  and  g^in^  ^'ii  pi'-'' 
nics.  And  1  knew,  even  then,  hmv  1 
wiuild  kx)k  in  that  car,  my  eyes  starin}^ 
straight  ahead  at  all  times,  never  quite 
fixing  on  what's  (in  either 
'w   ^        side  of  me. 

Aou  haw  to  admire  me  tor  this,  I 
achieved  my  goal.  When  1  was  done 
with  Cadet  Sclniol,  I  hegan  looking 
at  girls,  and  not  until  then,  at  least 
not  with  any  seriousness.  I  went  on 
living  with  my  mother  after  Cadet 
School,  my  two  older  sisters  were 
married,  the  opptirtunities  were  not 
great.  1  loved  my  life  in  those  days, 
my  rituals,  swimming  at  the  Y  every 
night,  hut  it  was  hard  tt)  meet  girls. 
So  here  is  an  emharrassment.  Sharon, 
my  wife,  lived  two  doors  down  the 
street;  I'd  known  her  since  childhood. 
What  1  knew  ahout  her  at  that  time 
was  that  she'd  hecome  a  nurse  and 
gt)tten  engaged,  hut  something  went 
wrong,  the  galoot  she  was  going  to 
marry  got  in  a  mottircycle  accident, 
lost  some  vital  function.  Sharon  held 
on  for  a  while,  hut  it  was  no  good.  In 
the  neighhorhood,  we  knew  such  sto- 
ries of  loyalty  and  hard  luck.  Watch- 
ing Sharon  go  in  and  out  of  the  house 
in  her  white  sneakers  and  hose,  1  felt 
a  pity  in  my  heart,  and  in  my  imagi- 
nation hegan  to  place  her  inside  the 
picture  I'd  formed  in  high  school:  the 
trimmed  shruhs,  the  packed  car.  1 
started  going  over  to  her  house,  1 
found  excuses.  I  don't  rememher  love, 
hut  that  did  not  seem  important  then. 
When  we  first  slept  together,  1 
thought  this  woman  exuded  milk,  it 
was  like  heing  an  infant  again,  and 
the  sensation  1  hael  was  of  dipping 
myself  in  an  enormous,  hrimming 
howl.  She  was,  at  the  heginning,  one 
who  was  prone  to  cry  after  lovemak- 
ing,  and  1  did  not  ask,  hut  assLimed, 
this  was  grief  over  the  lost  motorcy- 
clist. Hokling  this  crying  woman  in 
my  arms  in  the  hack  seat  of  my  car,  1 
felt  that  something  i|uite  natural  was 
going  on,  a  transference:  if  1  hekl  her 
and  said  nothing  for  a  long  enough 
time,  she  would  stop  loving  him  and 
start  loving  me — or  she  woukl,  at  the 
very  least,  and  good  enough,  uccc/)! 
me — and  for  a  long  time  that  is  what 
1  helieved  happened. 

Our  girls  are   three   and   lour. 
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We've  rested  now,  hut  next  year 
we'll  have  a  ht)y.  1  know  this  as  cer- 
tainly as  I  once  knew  1  would  reach 
this  life  of  mine.  We  have  hoys' 
names  picked  out.  Puncan  or  Griffin 
or  mayhe  just  Joe.  1  joke  with  Sharon 
ahout  this,  how  the  classrooms  in 
four  or  five  years  aren't  going  to  have 
any  normal  names  left.  "Let's  do  our 
part,"  I  joke  to  Sharon.  "Let's  people 
the  wculd  with  Joes."  She  laughs  and 
goes  along  with  me,  hut  then  she 
gets  that  look  that  tells  me  she'd  he 
fine  stopping  here,  with  just  the  girls. 
It's  a  snag  we've  hit,  Sharon  and  I, 
and  although  1  don't  helieve  this  is 
an  ohstruction  that  will  last  forever, 
1  would  he  a  fot)l  not  to  admit  that 
Lisa's  death  put  it  there. 

Timmy,  Lisa's  husband,  has  been 
my  best  friend  since  high  school, 
when  he  shone  at  baseball  and  1 
tailed  to  distinguish  myself  in  the 
hundred-yard  dash.  I  knew  Timmy's 
flaws  early,  though  1  forgave  him 
them.  Or  maybe  it's  truer  to  say  that 
1  never  considered  them  as  being 
separate  from  him.  He  was  always 
more  handsome  than  me  and  less 
capable  of  sustained  effort,  more 
prone  to  suUenness  and  moods, 
which  around  here,  given  his  Irish- 
ness,  always  meant  that  he  would 
drink  hard.  Lisa  cht)se  him  when  he 
was  at  his  peak,  when  he  still  had 
his  fastball,  his  redheaded  good 
looks,  and  a  breezy,  young  man's 
confidence  that  could  knock  you 
over.  It  soon  became  their  joke,  at 
the  high  school  cafeteria  table,  to 
confide  in  the  rest  of  us  just  enough 
of  the  details  of  their  passion  to 
drive  us  all  crazy.  "Was  it  cookies  or 
cake  this  weekend'"  someone  would 
ask  them  at  Monday  lunch,  "cook- 
ies" and  "cake"  being,  o\  course, 
coi.le  words  tor  the  two  basic  things 
teenagers  knew  to  <\ii  then.  Lisa 
wore  a  flusheLl  look  in  those  days, 
her  maturity  starting  up  in  her,  and 
she  had  a  way  of  looking  across  the 
table  at  Timmy,  as  if  knowing  even 
then  that  he  was  going  to  fuck  up, 
going  to  be  her  burden  in  the  years 
to  come,  but  that  this  had  been  her 
training,  to  lind  some  flawed  man 
and  carry  him. 

As  for  me,  I  sat  and  studied  them 
as  it  they  were  light-years  away  from 
me,  as  if  what  they  had  together  was 


possible  only  for  certain  rare  spec 
and  even  for  them  would  always 
touch  and  go.  The  bulk  of  my  aff 
tion — certainly  my  attention 
that  time  was  reserved  for  Timrr 
father.  He  was  the  fire  chief, 
knew  how  to  drink  in  moderat 
and  had  a  passion  for  watering 
lawn.  I  stood  and  watched  him  ev 
chance  1  got,  because  in  the  look 
his  resting  old  man's  face  as 
moved  about  his  yard  in  the  sumr 
dusk,  in  his  careful  and  method 
manner  with  the  hose,  1  felt  as  cl 
to  a  form  of  teaching  as  I  have  e 
received  from  any  man.  I  think 
was  aware  of  this,  too,  and  allov 
me  to  see  on  those  nights  the  c 
belief  that  kept  him  steady  in 
days:  the  purest  part  of  life, 
aching,  gorgeous  center,  was  a  th 
deeply  mired  in  the  past.  It  was  i 
less  to  try  and  seize  that  sweetm 
because  it  was  already,  at  the  r 
ment  he  and  1  were  horn,  played  c 
But  distillations  oi  it,  of  the  life  so 
lucky  bastard  had  once  gotten 
live,  came  down  from  the  air  sot 
times,  onto  lawns,  into  backyards 
certain  kinds  of  light,  and  yc 
goal  as  a  man  must  be  to  posit 

yourself  so    that    th< 

landed  on  you. 
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he  decisit)n  to  become  a  fi 
fighter  occurred  on  one  of  th 
nights  when  I  sat  alone  in  a  la| 
chair  in  the  McCandleses'  back  y^ 
Timmy  had  stepped  inside  to  get 
each  a  soft  drink,  and  his  father  I'J 
gone  deep  into  his  yard.  The  Cl 
was  standing  under  an  apple  tr 
looking  up  into  it.  He  was  mutter 
something  at  the  time,  and  it  ha 
sullen  and  half-angry  toiie  to  it.  1 
yard  was  narrow  but  long.  The  Cl' 
seemed  to  have  planted  everyth! 
there:  apple  and  peach  trees,  a  gr 
arbor.  It  was  May,  and  the  air  i 
that  thick.  Chief  McCandles  loo! 
in  my  direction  and  I'm  sure  did  i 
see  me.  The  sound  of  his  mutteri 
might  have  reached  someone  elsti 
a  different  way,  might  have  soum 
like  an  unhappiness  any  boy  wo 
want  to  run  from.  His  life,  I  kn 
was  imperfect.  Still,  it  seemed  to 
then  as  desirable  as  anything  a 
man  being  should  aspire  to.  I  wo 
go  one  step  further  and  say  that  w 


derstood,  at  that  moment,  was 
it  human  beings  shouldn't  desire 
ifection  but  only  to  take  their  nee- 
ary  woes  into  arbors,  into  sweet- 
Uing  man-made  enclosures.  So 
1  :re  it  was:  Timmy  came  out  with 
drinks,  and  I  had  made  what  was 
1  oe  the  major  decision  of  my  life. 
t  took  me  four  years,  though,  to 
e  up  for  what  Timmy  got  upon 
duation:  the  six  months'  freedom 
go  off  and  study  hose  hydraulics 
1  qualify  as  an  EMT.  In  those  four 
rs,  I  stood  as  Timmy's  best  man,  I 
id  his  baby  daughter,  Erin,  at  the 
t  while  the  priest  poured  holy 
:er  on  her  head.  I  even  became 
n's  baby-sitter  in  a  pinch,  and 
med  how  to  change  a  diaper  and 
d  an  infant  high  on  your  shoul- 
so  her  stomach  settles.  Often,  on 
'se  nights  when  I  was  usually  so 
d  I  fell  asleep  before  they  came 
nae,  I  would  be  awakened  by 
■a's  hand  on  my  shoulder,  where 
re  might  be  a  spit-up  stain  left  by 
.1,  and  I  can  still  recall  that  first 
iDl^ary  vision  of  Lisa  above  me  as  1 
ae  into  wakefulness,  a  woman 
3  had  recently  grown  tired,  say- 
,  "Wake  up,  Danny,"  very  gently, 
ifjjile  behind  her  Timmy  stood,  hav- 
drunk  a  little  too  much  on  their 
s  and  ready  now  to  give  me  the 
>t  so  that  he  could  get  Lisa  into 
bedroom.  Lisa's  hand,  mean- 
la  de,  rested  on  my  wet  shoulder  a 
ie  longer  than  it  strictly  needed 
and  1  believe  a  sympathy  started 
between  us  then. 

suppose  1  became  less  available  to 
m  as  time  went  on.  1  finally  saved 
nough  so  that  my  mother  would 
ill  right  while  1  went  off  to  Cadet 
lool,  then  found  myself  inserted, 
stealth,  by  the  complex  network 
dlegiances  that  extend  over  two 
:nties  here,  into  a  neighboring 
's  ladder  company.  "We'll  wait  for 
Lathing  to  turn  up  in  Denniston," 
ief  McCandles  winked.  1  could 
t.  Most  nights  found  me  waist 
p  in  the  YMCA  pool,  surveying 
room  for  the  girl  1  would  marry. 
re  were  nights  when  Timmy  in- 
:d  on  accompanying  me,  just  to 
out  of  the  house,  1  think.  He 
!  lid  stand  beside  me  in  the  water, 
ng  off  signs  of  envy  at  my  bache- 
:  state,  assuming,  when  1  looked  at 


women,  that  he  knew  what  was  on 
my  mind.  But  Timmy  by  then  no 
longer  received  my  intimacies — we'd 
grown  past  all  that — so  he  couldn't 
know  how,  when  women  walked 
through  the  door  of  the  Y,  tucking 
their  hair  into  caps,  wet  from  their 
pre-swim  showers,  it  wasn't  sexual 
availability  1  sought  but  something 
more  specific,  a  quality  1  was  later  to 
find  in  Sharon,  my  wife.  There  was  a 
certain  walk,  a  manner  of  tucking 
the  hair,  a  composure,  and  a  sense  of 
banked  hopes  that  were  for  me,  in 
those  days,  the  very  composition  of 
desire.  After  our  swims  and  showers, 
when  we  sat  together  in  the  bar,  1 
didn't  mention  any  of  this  to  Timmy. 
Instead  I  listened,  allowing  Timmy's 
life  to  be  the  important  one.  It  was 
no  different  from  what  I'd  always 
done.  By  then  a  string  of  complaints 
had  started  to  flow  from  him,  all  that 
Lisa  wasn't.  1  sat  and  waited  for  the 
moment  when  he  would  tell  me  he 
didn't  love  her  anymore,  at  which 
point  1  would  rise  and,  in  my  mind's 
eye  anyway,  punch  him  in  the  face. 

I  drove  him  home  on  those  nights, 
and  I  always  waited  at  the  foot  of 
their  driveway  until  he  made  it  to 
the  door.  More  often  than  not,  Lisa 
would  come  outside  before  he  got 
there,  like  she'd  been  looking  out  for 
him.  There  was  physical  contact  be- 
tween them,  though  of  an  uninter- 
pretable  sort:  Timmy,  who  had  so  re- 
cently complained  of  her  coldness, 
always  reached  out  for  her  with  a 
kind  of  loping,  heartsick  movement; 
she  reached  back,  and  the  words  he 
had  spoken  to  me  in  the  bar  had  this, 
immediate  tendency  to  fade.  Some- 
body tells  you  his  story,  that's  not  his 
story,  I  always  thought,  watching 
them.  Hers  was  a  vaguer  touch  than 
his,  certainly,  but  they  were  always 
together  when  I  drove  off,  together 
in  a  way  that  seemed  theirs  alone, 
keeping  the  same  sort  of  secret 
they'd  kept  at  the  cafeteria  table. 
Was  it  going  to  be  cookies  tonight  or 
cake?  Driving  away  from  them,  1 
found  myself  doing  something  I  very 
rarely  did — that  is,  looking  at  both 
sides  o(  the  road,  into  the  thick 
woods  surrounding  their  house,  as  if 
something  lay  in  waiting  there  for 
me  to  discover,  something  1  both 
wished  for  and  feared. 


Such  feelings,  however,  had  usu- 
ally dissipated  by  morning.  They 
did  not,  in  any  case,  cause  me  to  re- 
lax my  vigilance.  I  found  and  mar- 
ried Sharon,  and  nine  months  and 
four  days  later  we  had  the  first  of 
our  baby  girls.  After  the  first  was 
born,  we  waited  three  months  and 
conceived  the  second,  all  according 
to  a  plan  that  existed  in  my  head 
and  that  Sharon,  in  her  pliant  and 
docile  manner,  never  once 
raised  her  voice  against. 
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'ust  a  few  months  after  Sharon 
got  pregnant  for  the  second  time, 
Lisa  found  herself  pregnant,  too.  It 
was  too  much  of  a  coincidence  for 
me  to  believe  Timmy  wasn't  being 
competitive.  Concerned  that  I  was 
getting  too  far  ahead  of  him,  he 
might  have  punched  holes  in  the 
condoms;  I  wouldn't  put  that  past 
him.  What  was  Lisa  to  him  anyway 
in  those  days?  They'd  gotten  to  act- 
ing surly  in  each  other's  company. 
Lisa  had  finally  finished  her  degree 
in  physical  therapy  and  had  gone 
back  to  work.  She  wanted  to  wait  a 
couple  more  years  before  having  a 
kid  or  maybe — who  knows? — stop 
at  Erin,  and  Timmy  wasn't  fond  of 
that  idea  at  all.  So  within  three 
months  of  each  other,  Sharon  gave 
birth  to  our  second  daughter,  Erica, 
and  Lisa  had  Pete. 

When  Erica  was  a  year  old,  I  put  up 
a  swing  set  in  the  yard.  Here  we  work 
three  days  on,  three  days  off,  so  there 
were  a  lot  of  days  when  I  was  home, 
and  being  home  that  much  I  began  to 
notice  that  the  baby  was  crying  a  lot. 
Annoyed,  I'd  go  inside  the  house  to 
check  on  things  and  find  Sharon  in 
bed,  while  Maryann,  our  elder  daugh- 
ter, sat  in  front  of  the  TV  and  the  ba- 
by stood  screaming  in  her  crib.  "What 
is  it?"  I'd  ask  Sharon,  and  she'd  just 
look  at  me  from  the  bed,  drawn  and 
pale,  as  if  she  wished  I  knew  enough 
not  to  ask  such  a  question.  I'd  go  and 
get  the  baby  and  try  to  soothe  her, 
and  bring  her  to  Sharon.  Sharon 
would  take  her  from  me,  all  right,  but 
a  part  of  her  just  wasn't  there. 

It  was  Lisa  who  finally  had  to  tell 
me.  "She's  depressed,  Danny."  1 
hated  that  word,  it  was  a  word  1 
wanted  to  dance  away  from;  people 
in  the  paper,  it  seemed,  were  always 
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HARPER'S  MERCHANDISE 
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NOW  YOU  CAN  OWN  A  COMFORT- 
ABLE, PRE-5HRUNK  COTTON  T-SHIRT 
AND  TOTE  BAG  FROM  HARPER  5 
MA6AZINE.  SHOW  YOUR  FRIENDS 
WHAT  YOU  READi  T-SHIRT  HAS  PUR- 
PLE LOCO  ON  CRAY,  TOTE  HAS 
NAVY  LOCO  ON  NATURAL  CANVAS, 
WITH  BLUE  SHOULDER  STRAPS. 
T-SHIRT  AVAILABLE  IN  L  OR  XL,  $12 
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committinj,'  suicide  after  hcing 
"treated  tor  depression."  Lisa  sat 
there,  patient,  waitinfj  tor  me  to 
come  hack.  She  told  me  hiter  that 
my  head  did  a  thing,  the  sort  of  mo- 
tion a  dog  makes  when  he  knows 
he's  ahout  to  he  punished,  "h  hap- 
pens," she  said,  with  some  gentle- 
ness I  was  gratetul  tor. 

It  certainly  hadn't  happened  to 
Lisa.  She'd  joined  a  gym  after  Pete 
was  horn  and  taken  ott  all  the 
creamy,  pleasing  weight  her  hody 
had  taken  on  during  two  pregnan- 
cies. 1  guess  it  wasn't  pleasing  to  her. 
She  talked  a  lot  ahout  going  back  to 
work  as  soon  as  Pete  was  old 
enough,  and  she  was  filled  with  a 
crazy  kind  of  energy  that,  in  my  in- 
somnia-bred state,  sometimes  telt 
vaguely  annoying. 

1  couldn't  sleep  beside  Sharon  any- 
more: the  fact  of  her  going  away  dis- 
tressed tne  too  deeply.  But  1  hadn't 
the  beginning  ot  an  idea  what  to  do 
about  it.  I'd  thought  making  love  a 
lot  would  be  a  way  of  rousing 
Sharon,  bringing  her  back  from  the 
dead,  but  it  only  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing her  go  farther  away.  She'd 
stopped  responding  to  me,  or  else 
she'd  respond  too  late,  in  a  way  that 
let  me  know  she  was  pretending. 
Then  she'd  tall  asleep  right  after- 
ward, as  if  the  takeness  ot  it  didn't 
bother  her  one  bit. 

For  a  while,  Sharon's  mother 
helped  out  with  child  care,  but  she 
did  it  grumpily.  So  it  was  a  problem. 
And  then  one  day  Lisa  said,  "Let  me 
take  the  baby.  I'm  home  anyway, 
with  Pete.  It's  no  problem.  Let's  let 
Sharon  get  some  rest." 

Sharon  never  i)bjected  to  this.  She 
may  have  only  pulled  the  covers  clos- 
er to  her  chin  when  1  proposed  it  and 
retreated  into  those  dreams  of  hers.  1 
agreed,  because  1  didn't  know  what 
else  to  do.  1  put  Maryann  in  day  care 
an^l  drove  Erica  to  Lisa's  every  day 
that  I  didn't  have  tt)  go  on  shitt.  And 
on  the  days  when  1  did,  Lisa  came 
and  picked  up  Erica  herselt. 

The  way  things  worked  out,  it 
never  seemed  too  much  of  an  intru- 
sion on  Lisa's  time.  She  was  always 
tull  of  that  manic  energy  on  those 
days  when  1  came  to  drop  Erica  oft. 
It  was  like  she  was  fueled  by  a  force 
toward  something,  though  what  that 


could  he,  in  the  house,  in  the  ba  > 
smelling  rooms,  in  our  little  tov; 
was  out  of  my  power  to  guess  ^( 
was  frequently  on  the  phom.-  i, 
motioned  that  I  should  put  Er; 
down  and  just  go,  she  could  han^ 
things.  But  1  didn't  feel  right  ab.  i 
that.  Sometimes  1  brought  Erica  iit 
the  living  room,  where  Pete  was  t 
the  floor,  messing  with  his  teeth  i 
rings  or  trying  to  grab  their  sen  i 
cat,  and  the  two  of  them  would  y  \ 
so  well  together  I'd  lie  down  on  j 
couch  and  catch  up  on  my  slq 
right  there.  i 

Often  I'd  wake  up  an  hour  L -j 
and  find  Lisa  and  the  babies  sitt  ( 
at  the  dining-room  table,  havin  i 
snack  and  laughing  at  me.  "\  t 
snore  something  awful,  Danny,"  1  j 
would  say.  1  wasn't  embarrass), 
she'd  caught  me  sleeping  too  m:  i 
times  in  my  life.  She  was  like  my 
ter,  and  though  we'd  had  a  car 
physical  relationship  since  h  S 
school,  1  retained,  looking  at  1  r; 
some  old  sense  of  having  taken  bf  ij 
tt:)gether  as  children,  a  shared  inij 
cence  that  could  not  be  broache  j 
was  not  quite  a  man  in  Lisa's  p  sj 
ence,  but  someone  on  the  way  to  i 
coming  one.  If  it  was  early  eno  ;l 
when  1  woke  and  neither  of  us   i 
to  race  to  pick  up  our  older  k  i 
mine  froin  day  care  and  hers  fir 
kindergarten,  I'd  offer  to  watch  i 
babies  atid  let  her  get  in  an  e;^ 
hour  at  the  gym.  She  always  tookj 
up  on  it,  too,  and  sometimes,  w 
things  were  going  especially  wel 
this  new  arrangement  of  ours,  I 
came  ambitious  and  told  Lisa  i 
could  get  out  more  if  she  wanttj 
even  told  her  if  she  needed  tc 
back  to  wt)rk  a  couple  of  timj 
week,  I  thought  I  could  handle  ^ 
could  watch  the  babies  on  the  d;S 
wasn't  working. 

"You  want  to  be  my  husban 
Danny?"  she  said  when  I  offerec| 
this  to  her,  and  it  had  a  light,  riq( 
lous  sound  to  it  that  was  actual' 
relief  to  me.  I  was  aware  that  I  mji 
be  trying  to  step  into  Timry 
shoes — not  as  lover,  never  that— « 
as  he  should  have  worn  them,  ta  i 
responsibility  for  what  she  mJ 
need.  And  I  was  careful  about  it|J 
I  stayed  with  Lisa  only  on  the  r 
when  he  was  on  shift.  If  he  Im 


I 


aed  to  be  home,  I  never  intruded, 
t  dropped  Erica  off  and  skedad- 
dled, let  them  have  what- 
ever they  still  had  tof^'ether. 


). 


ne  afternoon  Lisa  and  1  were 

indin{4  in  the  kitchen.  Pete  had 

jt  thrown  up  all  over  himself,  and 

was  wt)rried  he  was  sick.  She  had 

overblown  worries  about  Pete, 

/ays.  She'd  taken  off  his  clothes 

i  begun  to  soak  them  in  the  sink. 

ere  were  already  dirty  dishes  there; 

as  holding  Pete  and  she  was  trying 

soak  his  clothes  without  moving 

;  dishes,  and  her  movements 

med  to  me  not  properly  thought 

;,  even  stupid.  1  handed  her  Pete 

1  1  got  out  a  basin  and  filled  it  and 

■ked  the  clothes,  and  then,  very 

*  )ud  of  myself,  said,  "There,"  and 
ked  up  at  her.  1  caught  something 

•  n,  though  1  didn't  at  first  want  to; 

reaction  was  to  look  back  at  the 

king  clothes  and  maybe  rearrange 

m.  When  I  turned  back  to  her,  it 

;  still  there,  though  now  covered 

le — it  would  have  to  have  been — 

:ause  such  intensity  can't  just 

ig  out  there,  it  would  scorch  or  get 

rched.  But  it  made  things  uncom- 

"  table  for  about  ten  minutes.  Real- 

we'd  just  made  love.  It  doesn't  al- 

/s  happen  in  beds,  or  in  cars,  the 

y  people   think    it   does,   with 

thes  off,  with  organs  and  hands,  it 

ipens  sometimes  in  rooms,  while 

man  has  his  hands  in  a  tub  of 

ping  baby  clothes  and  the  woman 

lolding  a  naked  infant.  A  thing 

ses,  very  strong,  the  very  thing 

t  gets  you  into  bed,  and  the  other 

ches  it,  registers,  and  things  be- 

ien    two    people    are    forever 

inged.  There  was  no  chance, 

:i  ugh,  that  Lisa  and  1  were  going  to 

>i\'  away  from  each  other  after  that. 

iybe  we  didn't  know  enough  to  be 

red.  Instead  1  took  Pete  and  .she 

hed  her  hands  and  went  and  did 

lething  else,  not  even  in  another 

m,  right  there  in  the  kitchen; 

/be  wet  a  washcloth  to  cool  down 

e's  body.  1  had  him  in  my  arms 

I  could  feel  how  hot  he  was,  how 

and  unhappy.  We  went  ahead 

did  our  chores,  just  like  it  was 

day. 

vnd  it  was  any  day,  or  could  have 
n,  when  it  finally  happened,  a 


day  when  both  Erica  and  Pete  look 
their  naps  at  the  same  time,  and 
without  either  of  us  saying  anything 
about  it,  we  went  into  the  bedroom 
and  fucked.  1  say  "fucked"  because  I 
don't  know  any  other  word  lor  it,  be- 
cause 1  closed  off  my  mind,  drew  a 
curtain  over  it,  from  llie  moment  1 
took  her  hand  and  led  her  in.  Other- 
wise, I  don't  know  how  I  could  have 
done  it,  let  go  of  caution  that  way. 

I  don't  have  any  memories  of 
those  tiines,  at  least  not  of  the  first 
six  mc^nths.  I  couldn't  describe 
them  t(j  you  now.  Maybe  that's  true 
of  all  sex  that  matters:  you  try  to 
dive  back  to  the  thing,  the  touch  or 
the  lick,  that  incited  feeling  in  you, 
and  you  realize  it  came  from  .some- 
where else:  1  was  aware,  from  the 
start,  of  two  things:  of  everything 
about  it  being  wrong,  and  every- 
thing about  it  mattering,  in  a  way  I 
had  not  known  such  things  could 
matter  before.  I  didn't  like  this,  but 
1  followed  it.  1  split  my  life  in  two. 
In  the  station,  1  made  iny  little 
jokes  and  laughed  at  the  jokes  of 
others.  1  did  the  shopping  and 
tended  to  the  house  and  went  on 
making  love  to  Sharon  in  a  dim, 
hopeful  way,  and  in  all  of  these  acts 
was  a  certain  kind  of  conviction  as 
well.  1  think  that  during  all  this 
time  my  hopes  for  Sharon's  return 
went  unabated,  as  though  that 
could  fix  things  somehow.  Some- 
times, only  sometimes,  picking  up  a 
can  off  a  supermarket  shelf,  1  inight 
feel  my  knees  go  weak  under  me  for 
a  second  and  my  hands  grip  the 
handles  of  the  shoppiiig  cart  until 
they  were  white,  and  I'd  think,  at 
these  moments,  that  ;i  price  was 
about  to  be  exactetl.  I'd  almost  wel- 
come this,  hut  it  would  pass.  I'd  put 
the  can  in  the  cart,  I'd  touch  my 
daughter's  hair  if  one  of  them  hap- 
pened to  be  seated  in  ilie  cart,  and 
we'd  push  on  to  the  next  aisle.  It 
would  be  a  day. 

The  story  I  toKI  myself,  for  six 
months,  about  our  fucking  was  that 
Lisa  was  an  unhappy  woman  and  that 
I  iitight  have  been  anyone.  Not  any- 
one. But  I  might  have  been  any  num- 
ber of  men  who  sat  and  listened,  who 
seemed  gentle,  who  weren't  Tim  my. 

What  assisted  this  was  that  we 
ditln'l    talk   nnich,  really,   for  six 


inonths.  She'd  scratch  my  tliesl  al- 
terwartl,  a  long,  subtle-  gesture.  A I 
the  end  it  was  not  so  subtle;  it  began 
to  hurt,  like  she  was  digging  into 
me.  I  thought  to  myself  at  such  mo- 
ments: if  Timmy'd  just  let  her  work, 
this  wouldn't  be  happening.  Behind 
the  house,  their  yaril  went  on  and 
on.  Timmy  had  bought  big;  his  la- 
ther h;id  helped  him.  They  were  half 
a  mile  from  their  nearest  neighbor, 
and  Timmy  envisioned  stables.  But 
he  never  put  in  a  fenc:e.  \\\  gel  ujt 
from  the  bed,  put  on  my  shorts — be- 
cause to  stand  naked  in  front  of  her 
was  still  too  embarrassing — and  look 
out  into  that  yartl,  imagining  what 
I'd  have  put  there,  thinking:  if  Tim- 
my just  cared  about  his  yard  a  little 
more  .  .  .  Even  when  Lisa  told  me 
once  how  she'd  started  loving  me 
when  I'd  been  .so  gentle  with  baby 
Hrin,  I  didn't  hear  that,  or  chose  not 
to  hear  it,  the  worel  "love"  stood  out 
too  much;  it  sounded  wrong.  Il  was 
something  we  never  talked  about, 
and  so  1  buried  it. 

But  then  one  day  1  was  getting  up 
from  the  bed  and  she  pulled  me  back 
down.  1  thought  1  was  going  to  hit 
her,  I  was  in  that  moinent  so  angry;  1 
could  sense  some  new,  complicate!.! 
demand  was  on  its  way  to  being 
made,  and  1  was  on  guard  for  il.  She 
pulled  me  down,  and  I  thought  what 
I  was  being  asked  to  do  was  inake 
love  to  her  again,  which  1  was  ready 
to  do,  though  angrily.  But  that  wasn't 
what  she  wanted.  She  wanted  me  to 
look  at  her.  And  when  1  tlitl,  she 
burst  into  tears.  Her  face  looked  all 
bunched  up  and  ugly,  and  it  held  a 
message  in  it,  unmistakable. 

Because  1  didn't  want  u  >  liear  or  see 
Lisa's  message,  I  m;Kle  love  to  her 
again,  in  iny  habitual  way,  only  she 
inade  none  of  the  little  sounds  that 
told  me:  now  this,  and  llien  this.  She 
was  crying,  wl)iii)j>ering  really,  ;ind  il 
took  me  back  lo  Sb;iro)i,  those  e;irly 
nights  in  the  car  when  she,  too,  would 
cry,  ami  I'd  say  to  myself:  hold  on  and 
your  life  is  luade.  P)Ut  Lisa's  crying  li;id 
an  opposite  c'Ifecl  on  me.  At  a  terlain 
point,  1  siopjied,  I  looked  at  her,  I  fell 
the  way  she  was  holding  me.  I  heard 
some  voice  from  far  off  telling  me 
where  I  was.  il  was  no  surprise,  i  will 
not  piil  a  name  on  tliis  moment,  or 
on  the  kiKjwledge  I  attained  iben,  ex- 


cept  to  say  rhat  after  that  afternoon 
the  change  1  had  i.lrea>.ied  at  last  came 
ahiuif.  That  is,  tlie  (.onviction  with 
which  1  had  attended  to  chores, 
attended  to  my  wite,  had  left  me, 

and  these  j^estures  hecame 

empty  t>nes. 


I 


.t  was  a  blessing  durin;^  this  time 
that  Sliaron  had  ceased  to  need  me. 
But  nohody  stays  lucky  forever.  One 
niyht  we  were  in  the  house  and  I  was 
frolicking  with  the  kids,  getting 
them  ready  for  hed.  Sharon,  as  al- 
ways, was  lying  down,  and  I  dipped 
into  the  hedroom  and  inatle  a  jt)ke, 
my  good  mood  spilling  over  to  her, 
and  watched  her  smile.  In  some  re- 
mote, unaffected  corner,  1  wished 
her  well;  wished  even,  out  of  long 
habit,  for  her  reci)very.  Then  1  went 
hack  to  the  girls.  Erica  was  easy 
enough  to  get  to  sleep,  hut  Maryann 
required  a  long  story.  1  sat  in  the 
rocking  chair  and  rt)cked  and  read 
her  something — "Rikki-Tikki-Tavi," 
1  think — and  practically  fell  asleep 
myself.  Then  1  tucked  her  in  and 
went  into  the  hedroom  and  lay  he- 
side  Sharon. 

The  lights  were  on  downstairs,  hut 
1  was  too  tired  to  go  down  there  and 
shut  them  off.  1  thought  I'd  just  go  to 
sleep  and  leave  them  blazing.  1  had 
only  my  gym  shorts  on,  as  I  recall. 
Suddenly  1  felt  her  hand  on  my 
chest,  a  thing  I  hadn't  felt  there  in  a 
long  time.  She  stroked  and  stroked, 
and  1  tried  to  read  her  gesture,  tried 
to  see  it  as  a  thing  in  time  and  space 
requiring  a  thoughtful  response.  She 
did  it  so  long  1  almost  fell  asleep  un- 
der it,  but  then  she  was  stroking  my 
belly,  and  finally  her  hanel  went  un- 
der my  shorts.  I  woke  up  then.  The 
next  thing  was,  Sharon  was  climbing 
on  top  of  me,  doubly  surprising  be- 
cause that  had  never  been  her  pre- 
ferred position.  1  hoj'te^l  she  had  her 
diaphragm  in,  because  1  found  in 
that  instant  that  1  no  longer  wanted 
joe.  1  shut  my  eyes  and  listened  to 
ber  rake  her  pleasure  from  out  of 
some  closed,  protected  place  inside 
of  which  I'd  locked  myself. 

After  rhat,  whenever  1  mai.le  love 
to  Lisa,  certain  feelings  I'd  had  in- 
side her  body,  real  but  somehow 
small  and  ignorable,  grew  large,  as 
though  they  wanted  very  much  for 


me  to  see  them,  as  though,  too,  they 
knew  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
lost.  There  were  moments,  inside 
her,  when  1  had  the  sensation  of  sur- 
facing on  a  lake,  my  skin  wet  and 
supple,  opening  my  eyes  and  survey- 
ing a  spread  of  water  and  a  setting  of 
hills  1  could  not  recall  having  actu- 
ally seen  in  my  life.  Maybe  1  was 
there  in  childhood  and  was  only 
now  recalling  it,  but  1  didn't  think 
so.  In  fact,  1  seemed  to  know,  in 
some  bottled-up  part  of  my  brain, 
just  what  was  happening  to  me,  ani.i 
what  the  lake  was. 

Almost  as  st)on  as  Sharon  recov- 
ered, another  thing  happened.  Tim- 
my  and  1  were  sitting  in  the  station 
one  day.  I'd  been  moved  to  Dennis- 
ton  just  a  few  months  before,  so  we 
shared  a  shift  now  and  then,  not  of- 
ten. 1  was  studying  for  my  promotion 
exam  in  Kirk's  Fire  Investif^ation ,  had 
the  book  open  to  a  certain  page,  and 
Timmy  came  over  and  ran  his  finger 
down  the  page,  made  a  long  smudgy 
crease  in  the  middle  of  it.  He  was 
standing  behind  me,  rubbing  up 
close  against  my  back,  so  close  that  1 
felt  this  impulse  to  shove  him  away, 
and  while  I  was  experiencing  this 
feeling  and  looking  at  the  smudge 
he'd  made,  1  got  it.  1  got  what  was 
happening.  It  was  like  he  knew,  tixi, 
because  he  moved  away  and  began 
talking  to  somebody  else.  1  watched 
him,  saw  the  slant  of  Timmy's  body 
against  the  light  coming  in  thri)ugh 
the  flrehouse  window,  and  I  became 
afraid.  If  Timmy  could  do  that  simple 
thing  to  me,  it  seemed  that  there  was 
nothing  he  couldn't  do.  1  was  afraid 
that  if  we  had  to  go  to  a  hre  he'(.l  find 
a  way  of  killing  me  there.  1  went  back 
to  the  hook.  1  tried  to  study  the  page, 
but  it  was  no  good.  The  whole  story 
was  in  front  of  me  now,  the  way  what 
Lisa  and  I  were  doing  was  wrong,  the 
way  my  surfacing  on  the  hidden  lake 
was  one  side  of  a  movie  set,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  Timmy  expected 
to  find  somehoely  who  was  never  go- 
ing to  meet  him  there.  I  looked  at 
Timmy  an^l  trie(.l  to  love  him  the  way 
1  once  hael,  and  though  this  was  diffi- 
cult, It  awakened  something  in  me 
that  1  think  was  glad  to  be  awakeneel. 

Lisa  and  1  bad  to  begin  talking 
then.  We  hai.1  to  begin  di.scu.ssinq;.  1 
insisted  nn  it.  We  talked  first  about 


Pete,  and  she  told  me  somet^rn 
she'd  never  said  before:  how    ,'t( 
had  been  born  out  of  a  wrong  g  -sj 
that  she'd  stopped  loving  Timm  H 
the  time  Pete  was  conceived  ai ,  s 
had  never  learned  to  love  Pete  ipi 
erly.  She  was  afraid  he'd  die  bei  js 
of  it,  she'd  seen  that  sign  on  his  n 
bead  all  his  little  life.  We  stoj'ie 
talking  then  for  a  while;  it  wa^f« 
sad,  too  dark.  1  think  we  embarr;'ie 
ourselves  with  it.  But  soon  we  b;  i 
start  in  again,  this  time  about 
my  knowing  and  what  that  imil 
and  each  time  we  had  that  convjl 
tion  I'd  get  out  of  bed  and  stalM 
nK)m,  and  always  when  1  did  th^ 
put  something  on,  but  she'd  stfl 
bed,  naked  and  not  ashamed  tit 
That  was  Lisa:  she  wasn't  afrai' 
see  things  just  as  they  were;  but  ii; 
always  wanted  to  make  them  ii\ 
other,  safer  things. 

Finally,  one  afternoon,  just  w 
four  months  ago,  I  told  Li 
wouldn't  be  coming  anymore, 
bit  her  lip  and  said,  "I  know,"  b 
the  same  time  did  not  believe 
So  1  kept  coming  for  another  v\ 
1  had  lost  conviction,  though,  a 
pushed  away  the  image  of  the 
and  kept  my  eyes  open  and  sa\< 
stead  the  sheets,  curtains,  the 
her  face  was  aging  and  how  ha 
would  be  to  love  a  woman  for 
this,  when  the  facts  were  age 
death.  When  I  thought  this, 
hiwer  half  of  my  heart  felt 
merged  in  something  acidic.  I 
the  vague  sense  of  going  against 
ture  and  that  this  was  pc:issib 
choice.  "Of  course,  we  could 
she  said  once,  and  1  was  glad  to 
it,  to  hear  her  thinking  that 
too;  it  made  me  believe  that  th< 
world,  the  world  of  the  cafet 
table,  could  be  restored. 

What  1  did  finally  was  just 
coming.  Sharon  was  well  enc; 
now  and  no  longer  needed  the  \i 
so  there  was  no  longer  the  proli 
of  Erica,  who  had  stopped  tal 
naps  anyway.  1  went  ahead  ' 
sewed  up  my  life.  1  thought  a> 
conceiving  joe,  the  process  of  w 
had  begun  in  a  haphazard  fasb 
At  the  station,  1  even  announce 
once,  at  lunch,  said  we  might  be 
ing  again  and  that  we  wanted  a  f 
and  Zgrodnik,  a  twenty-year  vet( 
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d,  with  his  mouth  full  of  egg,  "It's 
o  wants  it  most."  I  raised  my  eye- 
)ws.  "What  determines  the  sex.  If 

the  man  wants  it  more,  it's 

always  a  girl." 


1 


ne  night  I  happened  to  he 
me  watching  television  with 
aron  when  the  phone  rang.  It  was 
aing  hard,  and  what  1  hoped  was 
It  I  wasn't  being  called  in  to  work 
;ause  someone  had  gotten  sick 
T|i  the  crew  was  short.  It  was  Lisa, 
e  was  crying,  or  in  a  state  like 
It.  Maybe  not  crying.  She  was 
ne.  Timmy  was  working.  She  said 
•  needed  to  see  me. 

heard  that  and  I  listened  to  the 

Q  on  the  roof  and  wondered,  in 

detached  way,  how  long  the  roof 

3  going  to  last  and  when  we  were 

ng  to  have  to  go  in  for  the  ex- 

ise  of  repairing  it.  I  have  this  way 

thinking  double,  when  there's 

nething  I  don't  really  want  to 

ir,  and  I  put  it  to  use.  In  the  other 

m,  I  heard  the  TV,  the  comedy, 

;  laugh  track,  and  waited  for 

aron  to  say,  "Who  is  it?"  and 

n,  when  she  didn't,  thought  of 

sitting  there,  absorbed  in  some 

e  comedy  full  of  people  in  bright 

thes  and  plastic  hair,  while  here 

■•  Lisa,  desperate  on  the  other  end 

he  line,  and  all  1  could  think  was 

V  Sharon's  world  was  preferable — 

xhing  TV,  staying  in  our  lives, 

se  things  were  preferable.  Lisa 

ded  to  see  that,  the  whole  pitch 

)ur  lives  just  needed  to  be  adjust- 

bli  that  was  all,  like  turning  a  knob 

iJnil  bringing  things  into  a  clearer, 

olter  focus. 

»  Park  away  from  the  house,"  Lisa 

1.  "Please,  Danny.  On  the  road." 
etf  Away  from  the  house,"  she  re- 
ited,  and  I  thought  that  was 
nge. 
Why?" 

I  think  Timmy's  got  somebody 

ching.  Just  turn  off  your  lights 

I'll  be  looking  for  you." 

hat  sounded  calculated,  and 

;n  I  put  it  alongside  the  hysteria  I 

.est  didn't  go.  What  could  hap- 

,  after  all?  Sobs,  tears,  and  maybe 

ow  job.  It  had  descended  to  that, 

t's  how  cold  1  felt,  I  didn't  want 

t  :ee  Lisa  anymore.  But  I  went.  I 

etei  ieve  my  excuse  to  Sharon  was 
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that  a  ciHiplc  ot  air  pack.s  had  been 
misplaced  cIdwii  at  the  .station  and  1 
couldn't  direct  the  men  to  them  on 
the  phone.  Something  that  lame. 

When  I  reached  the  house,  1 
parked  a  lony;  way  down  the  road. 
Maybe  she  wouldn't  find  me  and  1 
would  have  my  excuse.  "I  was  there, 
and  you  didn't  find  me."  I  could  .see 
the  li^'hts  in  their  house  through  the 
woods.  They  were  the  only  lij^lits 
around.  1  was  sitting  in  a  parked  car 
in  the  dark,  listening  Xo  the  rain,  and 
wtmdering  it  my  car  would  get  stuck 
because  theirs  was  an  unpaved  road, 
muddy  and  deserted.  And  1  have  to 
say  this  too,  because  it  was  a  part  ot 
the  night:  I'd  begun  to  teel  safe 
again.  I'd  begun  to  feel  that  things 
were  going  to  be  all  right,  restored. 
Lisa  was  going  to  be  hysterical  for  a 
while,  and  then  she  was  going  to  be 
Lisa  again.  1  remember  thinking 
that,  and  although  it  was  rainy  and 
dark,  a  kind  ot  warmth  started  up  in 
me.  1  sat  there  and  1  thought  she 
would  probably  come,  probably  find 
me,  we  would  have  some  sex  but  it 
wouldn't  count,  we  were  cm  the  oth- 
er side  ot  all  its  weight  and  impor- 
tance. 1  could  barely  remember  the 
lake.  As  I  thought  that,  1  remember 
smiling,  almost  like  1  was  anticipat- 
ing the  sex,  and  I  did  this  thing,  em- 
barrassing to  admit,  I  cupped  my 
balls  in  my  hand  and  looked  down  at 
them,  just  interested  and  anticipato- 
ry, and  at  that  moment  something 
came  into  my  mind,  a  little  shadow 
came  flying  in  and  perched  there,  a 
contradictory  shadow  that  told  me 
the  way  1  was  thinking  wasn't  the 
way  it  was.  When  I  looked  up,  it  was 
like  Lisa  had  riseti  directly  out  ot  this 
sensation,  so  that  I  couldn't  force  it 
away  hut  had  to  stare  right  into  it.  It 
I'd  stopped  to  analyze  things,  I  might 
have  wondered  why  her  face  was  lit 
that  way,  but  I  didn't  ask  that,  ot 
course.  1  just  saw.  And  what  1  saw 
was  Lisa  wet  and  excited,  running 
toward  Danny.  Toward  Danny.  1  had 
to  take  that  in,  maybe  tor  the  first 
time,  that  1  was  loved  that  way,  and 
for  a  single  moment,  before  1  had  the 
chance  ti~>  stop  myself,  I  was  ready  to 
have  my  life  change,  and  hers  too, 
because  ot  it.  I  lifted  toward  that 
sweet  thing  there  in  the  car  and  telt 
a  dark  place  in  me  start  to  open. 
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And  then  the  whole  reason  Li' 
tace  was  lit  announced  itself:  it  w| 
car  coming. 

My  first  thought  was:  the« 
would  pass,  we'd  both  go  baclc 
what  it  was  we'd  been  ready  \v  ii 
the  moment  before,  the  little  a 
we'd  both  been  preparing  to  m 
This  was  an  intrusion,  that's  a| 
blink,  and  it'd  be  over.  Except 
car  didn't  pass.  Instead  it  slam 
into  Lisa — her  face  knew  enoug 
be  frightened  for  a  moment  jus 
tore — and  1  saw  right  away  it 
TiiTimy's  truck.  She  had  disappe 
trt)m  my  sight,  1  was  looking  at 
taillights  o{  Timmy's  truck  and 
nozzle  of  a  big  gas  can  leaning  in 
the  side.  I  saw  Timmy  jump  OL|i 
the  cab,  and  then  I  heard  the  a 
ing  sound  of  Timmy  howling. 

That  sound  was  like  nothiiifj 
ever  heard  before,  not  like  the  \\\ 
you  hear  when  people  think  th({' 
going  to  die.  More  like  the  soun 
side  caves,  that  sound  of  essen 
bedrock  loneliness.  I  didn't  sto 
think  it  was  strange,  the  way 
howl  made  everything  else  take 
ond  place.  It  was  like,  after  hit 
her  with  the  truck,  the  first  thin 
wanted  to  offer  up — to  me,  to  h 
was  an  intimacy  greater  than 
he'd  offered  either  ot  us  before: 
is  how  much  I  teel,  yt)u  bastards 
still  here,  and  I  feel  thii  much. 

It's  stupid  to  say  that  it  made 
forgive  him,  but  the  thing  it 
that  I  have  trouble  understandir 
the  way  it  stood  between  me 
what  he  had  done.  For  several 
onds,  I  was  outside  of  any  thoil 
of  revenge  ox  anger.  I  was  justi 
tening  to  him. 

I  did  get  out  ot  the  car  final 
went  and  watched  how  he  was  h 
ing  her,  and  it  was  like  those  nigi 
used  to  drop  him  off  after  drink 
Like  it  was  their  lives,  after  all,  a 
had  no  business  being  in  it.  I  cl 
see  that  Lisa  was  dead,  but  I  i 
shouted  did  he  want  me  to  makej 
call.  He  just  motioned  for  me  tc 
the  hell  away,  so  there  was  no  Si 
ing  with  him.  He  did  it  over  and  « 
again,  and  I  knew  there  was  no  pK 
for  me  there  anymore. 

So  I  got  back  into  the  car,  i 
only  on  the  ride  home  did  I  sta 
think  ot  the  realness  of  it,  ot  Lisii) 
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dead.  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself 
;n  I  realized  how  long  it  had  tak- 
me  to  think  about  this.  And 
re  was  something  else  too:  while 
been  listening  to  Timmy  howl, 
re  had  been  another  thought, 
:  I  could  barely  admit  to.  I  kept 
Bating  it  away,  but  though  it  had 
n  there  only  for  a  second,  it  had 
ged  in  my  memory.  I  might  al- 
St  call  it  gratefulness,  for  what 
death  meant,  what  it  meant  1 
n't  have  to  do. 

wasn't  going  to  tell  Sharon  when 
)t  home.  I  couldn't  imagine  speak- 
of  it,  or  doing  anything  but  lying 
vn  and  falling  into  a  deep,  blank 
p.  Sharon  was  still  watching  tele- 
on,  though,  and  I  was  lucky:  only 
minutes  after  1  got  home  the  call 
le  from  the  station,  saying  that 
:imy  McCandles  had  accidentally 
run  over  his  wife,  in  the 
rain,  outside  their  house. 


'o  we  went  to  a  funeral.  We  left 
little  girls  with  Sharon's  mother, 
1  put  on  my  one  black  suit  and 
iron  a  dark  blue  dress,  and  we  sat 
the  fourth  row  at  Our  Lady's, 
re  was  all  the  predictable  sob- 
g  and  a  lot  of  grim  men  who  were 
fighters.  Friends  of  Timmy's, 
nds  of  the  Chief's.  In  the  front 
Erin  sat  next  to  her  father, 
(leone  had  fixed  her  hair  up  care- 
y,  in  dark  barrettes.  Timmy  had 
le  the  following:  after  I'd  driven 
ly  that  night,  he'd  taken  their 
ond  car,  the  Bronco,  and  parked 
A'here  my  car  had  been.  He 
imed  Lisa  had  left  the  car  out 
e  and  was  going  to  fetch  some- 
ig  from  it  when  he'd  come  upon 
,  unaware,  and  slid  into  her.  He 
just  coming  home,  that  was  all. 
claimed  his  whole  intention  was 
lick  up  some  spices;  he  was  due  to 
k  that  night,  for  the  men.  Some- 
/  the  trackings  in  the  mud  man- 
i  to  match  up  to  that  story.  Or 
/be  they  hadn't  looked  hard 
ugh.  It  had  been  a  rainy  night, 
ember,  and  ours  is  a  county  with 
ng,  old  allegiances.  So  it  was  a 
ic  accident,  you  see. 
or  me,  by  this  time,  Timmy's 
'1  had  ceased  to  make  the  terrible 
star  se  it  had  made  that  night.  By 
jsa  /.,  I  was  able  to  see  the  calcula- 


tion in  what  Timmy  had  done, 
though  1  would  never,  ever  speak  of 
it.  I  couldn't  see  what  good  it  would 
do  anyone,  and  Timmy,  since  the 
night  of  the  accident,  had  aged  to 
the  point  where  he  looked  as  old  as 
his  father.  So  1  knew  that  some  kind 
of  punishment  was  going  on. 

As  for  me,  every  once  in  a  while  I 
would  think  of  Lisa  as  she  had  been 
in  life,  and  how,  because  of  me,  she 
was  dead.  There  was  nowhere  to  go 
with  that  thought — it  was  just  a  dark 
place  inside  me  that  I  knew  I  would 
have  to  learn  to  live  with.  1  knew, 
too,  although  I  couldn't  guess  yet 
what  effect  it  would  have,  that  Lisa's 
death  would  finally  put  a  mark  on 
me  as  great  as  the  mark  it 
had  put  on  Timmy. 
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last  night — it's  been  three 
months  now,  already  summer — I 
went  out  to  take  care  of  the  lilacs. 
The  blooms  are  gone,  and  I'm  just 
getting  the  lime  in.  It's  late  for  that, 
but  I  have  to  do  it,  and  it'll  he  in  for 
next  year.  I  have  three  beautiful  lilac 
bushes  in  my  backyard,  a  dogwood,  a 
mountain  ash.  I  have  the  yard  I  al- 
ways wanted,  the  yard  I  dreamed  of 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  as  I  dug 
around  the  roots  of  the  lilac,  I  had 
this  moment  of  remembering.  It  was 
a  June  night,  1  could  hear  kids  some- 
where not  far  off.  I  was  digging  in 
the  earth,  and  I  was  aware  that  the 
clothes  1  was  wearing,  the  T-shirt 
and  khakis,  the  pose  and  the  physi- 
cal attitude,  these  were  nearly  exact- 
ly what  I'd  once  envisioned  for  my- 
self in  the  old,  hopeful,  planning 
days,  and  I  thought  in  that  instant 
that  it  I  could  have  gone  back  and 
been,  at  the  same  time,  the  boy 
dreaming  this  life  and  the  man  living 
it,  how  happy  I'd  have  been. 

What  I  did,  though,  is  I  looked  up 
and  saw  Sharon  staring  at  me  from 
the  porch.  The  porch  loses  the  light 
early,  and  she  was  standing  in  shad- 
ow. But  I  caught  her  face.  I  tried  to 
smile  and  she  didn't  smile  back.  I'd 
caught  Sharon  thinking.  It's  a  way 
she's  started  to  look  lately,  a  pen- 
siveness  that's  set  in  in  the  months 
since  Lisa  died.  It  was  automatic 
that  1  looked  from  her  face  to  her 
belly  and  wondered  if  Joe  was  in 
there  yet.  It  was  very  clear  at  that 


moment — I'm  not  sure  why — that 
he  wasn't.  I  went  back  to  her  face. 
We  stared  across  a  great  space  at 
each  other,  and  I  wondered  what 
she  might  be  thinking.  But  it  has 
become  Sharon's  determination, 
these  last  few  months,  not  to  let  me 
know.  She  went  deeper  into  the 
shadows.  I  hesitated  a  moment.  1 
looked  around  my  yard  and  saw  my 
hand  white  from  the  lime,  and  1 
thought,  very  clearly,  of  the  game  of 
my  life  as  being  lost.  But  then  I 
went  on,  as  I  do  every  day,  just  as  it 
it  wasn't.  ■ 
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MAKE  FABULOUS  Friends  in  England! 
Scotland!  Wales!  Ireland!  Free  Details: 
Transatlantic  Pen  Friends,  Box  2176-H,  San 
Pedro,  CA  9073  I. 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC  Lovers  Exchange 
For  unattached  music  lovers.  Nationwide.  (800) 
233-CMLS.  P.O.  Box  31,  Pelham,  NY  10803. 

DOMINATION,  FANTASY,  FETISH.  Dis- 
cussed in  Depth  by  Adroit,  Articulate,  Woman 
of  Style.  Call  Liz,  (602)  934-9 II 8. 


PERSONALS 


SEND  A  WRITTEN 
RESPONSE  TO: 

Harper's  Magazine  Personals 

Box  #  (4-digit#) 

666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012 

To  place  your  own  personal  ad,  send 

$2.50  per  word,  10-word  minimum  to: 

Harper's  Magazine 

Attn:  Mary  Anne  Semon 

666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012 

Or  call  (212)  614-6536. 

Please  do  not  send  cash.  Check,  MCA'isa  only. 


ADS   FROM   WOMEN 


ATTRACTIVE,  INTELLIGENT  widow  seeks 
educated,  caring  mate,  71-79,  who  appreciates 
traditional  values  and  country,  healthful  living. 
#1246  NM 


DISCLAIMER:  Harper"'^  Mayozmt;  assunnes  no  liability  for  the  content 
of  or  reply  to  any  personal  aovertisenrient.  The  advertiser  assumes  com- 
plete iiabilrry  for  the  content  of  and  all  replies  to  an/  advertisement  and 
for  an/  claim;  made  agatnst  Harper's  fAagazine  as  a  result  thereof  The 
advertiser  agrees  to  indemmf/  and  hold  Horper''^  fAagoztnt  and  its  em- 
plo/ees  harmless  from  all  costs,  e/penses  (including  reasonable  attorney 
fees;,  liabilities  and  damages  resulting  from  or  caused  by  the  publication 
placed  by  the  advertiser  or  any  reply  to  any  such  advertisement. 


You  deserve  a  factual  look  at. . . 

^'Sacrif ices  for  Peace'' 

VVhat  else  does  the  world  expect  Israel  to  do? 

There  is  persistent  pressure  on  Israel  to  bring  "sacrifices  for  peace."  It  is  understood  that 
these  "sacrifices"  refer  to  greater  "flexibility"  in  dealing  with  the  Arabs,  but  mean  pri- 
marily that  Israel  should  allow  its  dismemberment,  in  order  to  bring  peace  to  the  region. 


What  are  the  facts? 

A  Bizarre  Concept.  The  concept  to 
bring  "sacnfices  for  peace"  is  a  new  one 
that  has  never  before  found  application  in 
world  history.  It  was  created  by  Arab  pro- 
paganda to  induce  Israel  to  agree  to  its 
dismemberment,  to  give  strategic  assets 
to  those  who  are  determined  to  destroy  it. 

Since  its  creation  in  1948,  Israel  has  been 
subjected  to  almost  constant  Arab  terror,  to 
unceasing  Arab  aggression,  and  to  three 
major  wars.  In  the  Six-Day  War,  it  recovered 
its  heartland  of  Judea/Samaria  (the  "West 
Bank")  and  the  eastern  part  of  Jerusalem;  it 
captured  the  Golan  Heights  from  Syria, 
which  had  been  used 
for  decades  to  shell  and 
spread  terror  over  much 
of  northern  Israel;  and 
it  conquered  Gaza  and 
the  Sinai  Desert  that 
had  been  used  by  Egypt 
as  staging  ground  and 
invasion  route  to  Israel. 

Many  Sacrifices 
for  Peace.  In  order  to 
achieve  peace  with  its 
neighbors,  Israel  brought  sacrifices  for  peace 
that  have  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  For  peace  with  Egypt,  Israel  returned 
the  entire  Sinai.  There  is  litde  thanks  on  the 
part  of  Egypt  for  this  generosity  and  this  sac- 
rifice for  peace.  The  controlled  Egyptian 
press  spews  daily  anti-Israel  venom.  Presi- 
dent Mubarak  has  never  visited  Jerusalem. 
It  is  the  coolest  possible  peace.  A  sacrifice 
for  peace  brought  in  vain — probably  a 
major  act  of  folly  on  the  part  of  Israel. 

Israel  made  sacrifices  for  peace  by  sign 


Here  are  three  good  sacrifices 

that  the  Arabs  could  bring 

for  peace:  (1)  Abandon  the 

insistence  on  lecovering  the 

Golan;  (2)  Stop  the  clamor 

about  the  division  of 

Jerusalem;  (3)  Disarm  the 

Palestinian  "police." 


peace,  Israel  granted  Jordan  a  large  yearly 
allowance  of  fresh  water  from  its  own 
dwindling  and  meager  resources  and 
accepted  a  petty  demand  for  "border  recti- 
fication"— yielding  of  land.  As  for  Syria,  no 
offered  sacrifice  for  peace  seems  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  its  dictator.  President 
Hafez  Assad,  He  is  unwilling  to  consider 
even  an  ice-cold  peace,  except  for  Israel's 
total  surrender  of  the  Golan  Heights.  For- 
tunately, under  the  current  Israeli  govern- 
ment such  a  surrender  is  not  in  the  cards. 
The  greatest  sacrifice  for  peace  that  Israel 
has  brought  was  the  resuscitation  of  the 
bankrupt  and  moribimd  PLO  terror  organi- 
zation and  the  acceptance  of  it  "chairman" 
Yasser  Arafat  as  a  nego- 
tiating partner.  In  this 
ill-advised  process,  foist- 
ed on  Israel  by  world 
pressure  and  by  its  pre- 
vious government,  Israel 
has  made  far-reaching 
and  existential  sacrifices 
and  concessions.  It  has 
yielded  control  of  the 
Gaza  Strip  and  of  all 
major  "West  Bank"  cities 
to  the  Palestinian  Authority  and  has  agreed 
to  detailed  plcms  to  grant  further  autonomy 
to  the  Palestinians.  In  what  is  probably  the 
ultimate  folly  in  this  process,  Israel  has  toler- 
ated the  formation  of  a  Palestinian  "police 
force"  (actually  an  army)  of  40,000  men — 
the  largest  police-to-population  ratio  in 
the  world  (!) — and  has  equipped  this 
"police  force'  with  a  complete  arsenal 
of  automatic  weapons.  As  the  world  now 
knows,  these  weapons  were  turned  on  Israeli 
soldiers  and  civilians  at  the  very  first  oppor- 


ing  a  peace  treaty  with  Jordan.  In  that        tunity  that  the  Palestinian  leaders  provoked. 

The  Arab  countries,  not  Israel,  are  killing  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  PLO,  apart  from 
the  bloody  crimes  that  it  has  committed  against  Israel,  has  now  established  a  virtual  dicta- 
torship in  the  territory  allotted  to  it.  In  Egypt,  thousands  of  Copts  have  been  killed  and 
their  churches  burned.  President  Assad  of  Syria  has  occupied  Lebanon  and  has  killed  and 
tortured  thousands.  Iraq,  under  its  dictator  Saddam  Hussein,  is  a  rogue  state  attacking  its 
neighbors  and  killing  its  own  citizens.  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  monarchical  tyranny.  Sudan  is 
engaged  in  the  systematic  slaughter  and  enslavement  of  its  black  African  people.  How 
strange  that  nobody  asks  the  Palestinians  or  any  of  the  Arab  states  to  bring  any  sacrifices 
for  peace.  Here  are  three  good  sacrifices  that  the  Arabs  could  bring  for  peace:  (1)  Aban- 
don the  insistence  on  recovering  the  Golan;  (2)  Stop  the  clamor  about  the  division  of 
Jerusalem;  (3)  Disarm  the  Palestinian  "police."  Billy  clubs  are  good  enough  for  London 
Bobbies.  Why  should  any  more  be  needed  to  patrol  Nablus,  Hebron  and  Bethlehem? 

This  ad  has  been  published  and  paid  for  by 

FLAME 

Facts  and  Logo  about  the  Midde  East 
P.O.  Box 590359  ■  San  Franasoo.CA  94159 


FLAMfi  is  a  501(c)(S)  educational  institution.  Your  tax-deductible 
contrilration  allows  us  to  publish  these  important  messages. 
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LETTERS 

Continued  from  pag,c  9 

\va^  imwhcre  near  the  riot  and 
imthinij  to  say  about  it.  Appare 
the  fretting  of  a  middle-class  w 
lx)y  in  the  suburbs  is  more  impor 
than  what  went  on  downtowi 
one  ot  the  key  rebellions  of  the 
ties.  Next  1  suppose  we'll  have  a  < 
War  memoir  written  by  a  fourt( 
year-old  m  Wisconsin. 

(.A)dy  Ruiz 
Athens,  Ohio 

Clarification  and  Apology 

The  Readings  section  of  the 
1997  issue  o(  Harper's  Magazine  ( 
tained  an  excerpt,  "The  Life 
Cniinea  Pig,"  taken  from  an  art 
"Research  Unit  Report  Cards," 
was  first  published  in  the  Au 
1996  issue  of  Guirxea  Pig  Zero 
Journal  for  Human  Pharnuiceutica^ 
search  Subjects. 

The  excerpt  in  Harper's  Maga 
contained  certain  statements  re 
ing  to  a  clinical  trial  of  the  ant 
pressant  Paxil  and  the  antihistan 
Seldane  by  SmithKline  Beecf 
that  Harper's  Magazine  has,  si 
publicatit)n,  learned  to  be  inc^- 
plete  andA)r  inaccurate. 

The  protocol  for  the  trial  was 
viewed  and  approved  by  the  Inst 
tional  Review  Board  of  the  Pre 
terian  Medical  Center,  and  the  (, 
regarding  the  outcome  of  the  st 
have  been  submitted  to  that  be 
and  the  FDA  and  will  be  publis 
in  the  Journal  of  Clinical  Psychop 
macology.  Thtise  data  show  t 
there  were  some  reports  of  trans 
adverse  experiences  with  one  pari: 
pant  withdrawing  frtim  the  study 
the  end,  the  data  show  that  non'j 
the  study  participants  experien 
psychtilogical  adverse  events  as  a, 
suit  ot  participating  in  the  stu 
Moreover,  contrary  to  the  exce 
participants  in  the  clinical  trial  v 
not  paid  $7,000;  the  participants 
ceived  up  to  $3,250  on  complet 
of  the  study  protocol. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  the 
cerpt  were  those  o{  the  author  : 
not  of  Harper's  Magazine.  We  ap( 
gi:e  tor  any  misunderstanding 
excerpt  may  have  caused. 


DOIT^LE  ACROSTIC  NO.  177 


T^  By  Thomas  H.  Middleton 

he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a  quotation 
from  a  published  work.  The  numbered  squares  in  the  dia- 
gram correspond  to  the  numbered  blanks  under  the 
WORDS.  The  WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of 
each  spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the 
work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken.  The  letter  in 
the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  each  square  indicates  the 
WORD  containing  the  letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square. 
Contest  rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  ap- 
pear on  page  77. 

CLUES  WORDS 

A.  Gem  cut  to  

resemble  a  beetle         191     124     127      33       94       88 

B.  Act  of  gaining  

possession  186     128     143     111     189      65       76 

32        6       56      92 

C.  Group,  class;  

confederacy  95      108      91      181     144     152 

D.  Marked  with  

spots  or  blotches  164      25       21      175     193     184     142 

E.  "The  bad ,  

afflict  the  best!"  4        54      155     185     149      23       68      35 

(Gray,  "Hymn  to 

Adversity") 

F.  Town,  

S  Rhode  Island  116     74      24      157      17      53      22       8 

160     30      80      62 

G.  Amusement,  

pleasure  147     167       5       117      31       15        1        99 

139     178 

H.  In  motion,  

traveling  140     100     93       90       55      163     115     148 

(2  wds.) 

I.     Philosopher,  

very  wise  person  96      162      50      85 

J.    Rope  for  leading         

or  restraining  2       145     171     106      83      112 

horses 

K.  "Please the        

pianist"  (3  wds.;  174      97       75       81       86      46       11  63 

Wilde,  "Personal  

Impressions  of  28  159 
America") 

L.    Marine  sculpin,  

genus  Hemiiepidotus     169      42       51        9       135     104     156     179 

(2  wds.)  

114 

M.  Instruct,  

impart  101      52      153     120      84      176     166     192 

knowledge  to  

173 


N.  Feel  a  sharp, 
stinging  pain; 
suffer  keenly 
from  hurt  feelings 

O.  Without 
exception 

P.    Period  of 
freedom 
(2  wds.) 

Q.  Draw 


R.  Fr.  physicist, 
Nobel  Prize 
1970 

S.    Dictatorial, 
overbearing 


T.   Howl,  screech 


U.  Wordy 

V.  And  so  on 
(2  wds.) 

W.  Rushed  about  in 


X.   Uncover,  denude 

Y.    Lal^ored, 
marked  by 
exertion 

Z.    Quarrel,  fight 


121  73  103  38  187 

109  79  14  170  66  151 

41  123  57  188  12  107   70 

165  122  137  130  44  138   60 

183  36  129  141 

158  77  27  180  168  105   72   59 

16 


67 

136 

119 

3 

71 

13 

172 

20 
89 

82 

182 

161 

18 

69 

40 

61 

39 

190 

132 

113 

T34 

177 

102 

48 

146 

H 

49 

87 

98 

19 

133 

10   150  47   45   126 


7       194     1S4     131     118     110      29       26 

45 
125      58      37       78      64 

ACROSTIC    8i 


FIZZLE 

— 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Travel  Document 

13 

H 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

By  Richard  E.  Malthy  ]r. 

20 

21 

22 

23 

"" 

25 

26 

T 

27 

28 

29 

AhiN  iiunith'^  instriicriims:  The  diagram  is  a  1  Across. 
Solvers  must  discover  the  27  Acrt)ss,  indicated  in  the 
traditional  way,  then  follow  a  44  Across  in  order  to 
complete  the  diagram  and  fill  in  the  four  shaded  squares. 
On  the  way,  get  hold — for  a  conclusion  you  must  end 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

up  in  alone!  Clue  ai^swers  include  three  proper  names 
and  two  foreign  words.  As  always,  mental  repuncruation 

39 

40 

41 

42 

of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  solution  to  last 
month's  pu::le  appears  on  page  77. 

43 

44 

ac:ross 

10.  Bond's  wliole  shooting  match  takes  a  hit  ot  time  ai 
first  (ahout  an  hour)  (6) 

11.  In  Rome,  I,  for  example,  recycle  manure  left 
hehind  (7) 

1  3.     Saw,  for  example,  booty  that  was  brought  back,  .  .  . 

(4) 
14-     ■  ■ .  ii  ship's  booty  (  3) 

16.     Line  of  fire?  It's  well  on  the  way  to  being  evil  (4) 
18.    Stole  perhaps  from  king,  in  backing  father  (4) 

20.  Turn  right  around,  turning  in  spirit  (5) 

21.  Salts  help  when  eating,  starting  to  really  teel 
bad  inside  (7) 

23.  Really  counter  individual  leailing  Front  Line?  (6) 

26.  Rock  star  in  the  audience  is  not  workirig  (4) 

30.  Acted  as  a  moderator  when  everybody  saiil  yes!  (7) 

31.  Make  one  boundlessly  tun  item  (S) 

33.  It  could  be  a  panel  1  lisney  holds  in  Yiddisli — well? 

(6) 

34-  Something  sucked,  yet  it's  likei.1  ( 3) 

35.  Swore  it  sounds  like  yotir  sister  in  Palermo  (4) 

36.  More  critical  reassessment  of  curate  (6) 

37.  Threatening  to  be  lovedess,  without  lo\e  (7) 
3^).  Falls  a  second  time  tot  reluriimg  soldier  (7) 

43.     He  has  worils  with  divorcee  in  Loiil;  Island — lowly 
person  has  to  strike  a  woman  (13) 

1 .  rremises  cmcred  in  slicets  (6) 

2.  Hown  each  lime  (  3) 

3.  Porter  c.irnes  on  without  Ih-Iji  (5) 


19 

22 
24 
25 
27 

28 
29 

32 

3  3 
34 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


Slacker  frowns  from  bottom  to  top  (6) 

I'm  vaguely  insulted  but  not  put  out  (8) 

"Are  you  Rea.'"  says  the  sound  buff  (  3) 

Bird  and  this  no  longer  living  ape  (3) 

Siamese  sound  gives  me  a  cry  of  pain  (4) 

Hemingway  is  insubstantial  writing  article  (4) 

Put  42  Down  in  spasm — that's  so  sad  (6) 

Slip  shows  in  performing  leaps  (5) 

Vigorous  SIX  no  trump  holding:  something  providing 

good  support  (7) 

(Jopper  keeps  one  still  around — that's  elementary! 

(7) 

Guns  that  go  the  distance?  (4) 

tJlaims  to  be  situated  on  an  axis  (5) 

Work  topless — you'll  get  smoother  (3) 

Rufhan  gets  bit  of  TLC,  hit  of  TLC  (4) 

Miss  gets  into  sulk  during  clothing  designer's  opening 

(7) 

Special  treat:  iish  (5) 

With  less  wor<.ls  you  can  help  write  better  sermons 

(6) 

Talketl-up  leading  ch:iracter  in  television  revealed  as 

gay  (5) 

To  phiy  ja::  well  sounds  like  a  \ery  big  thing  (4) 

Idol  comes  up  on  lea\e — out  of  sight!  (5) 

Sleep  on  nothing  in  river  in  Ecuador  (4) 

Actress  Peebles  coming  up  in  one  (3) 

1  see,  1  heard,  this  place  on  the  Riviera  (  3) 

Sandy  souikI'  The  first  signs  of  frame-up  (  3) 

Shabby  article  m  tabloid  ( 3) 


Gtmtest  Rules:  Send  ci)in|ilru\l  Ji,i,L;r.iiu  uitli  u.mw  ,iiui  aJJu-^s  lo  "Tnu'cl  nutuincnt,"  Har/vr's  Ma<iazmc,  666  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10012.  II  you  .ilrcady  siibsc.  ribr  lo  I  hirj\-r\.  i<li.-,isi-  iiKlude  ;i  t  npy  of  vmir  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  he  received  by  September  8. 
Senders  ot  the  lirsi  three  correct  sulutions  upiiK-J  .ir  r.injum  will  iccl-im-  (ine-year  siihscnptinns  to  Ihirjvr's  M(i.i;(irmc,  Winners'  names  will 
he  printed  in  ihe  Nnvenihc-r  issue.  Winners  ui  ilu-  julv  pii:::lr,  "Sports  !\il;i.-,"  are  IVi.iithcw  FrLI,  New  York,  New  York;  Bernard  N.  Baltz, 
C'i)lumhus,  Ohio;  and  Pr.  Martin  Josephson,  Str.itturd,  C  ^innrciKut. 
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©1997  Allstate  Insurance  Company,  Northbrook,  Illinois.  Guarantee  applicable  to  covered  losses. 
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f  your  car  were  one  of  the  half-million  a  year  damaged  because  of  deer, 
would  you  know  a  good  shop  to  hammer  out  the  dings  and  dents?  Your  Allstate 
Agent  could  help  you  find  one.  Plus  Allstate  will  back  the  workmanship  for  as  lon^ 


as  you  own  your  car. 
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Above:  Cham  Reaction  tAiiagiai;  ' 

vegetable-dye  transfer  oi;i 

courtesy  of  Pace  Wild,i 

Left  Robert  Rauschenberg.AI 
nd  Carolyn  Brown  performing 
New  York  Theater  Rally,  May  24-; 


revolu 


Defy  convention.  Shatter  boundaries.  Redefine  the  art  of  our  time. 

The  world  of  contemporary  American  master  Robert  Rauschenberg  is  a 

revolution  of  ideas  so  wide-ranging  that  no  one  medium  can  express  them  all. 

Art  so  expansive  that  no  single  museum  building  can  contain  it.  Through  painting, 

drawing,  sculpture,  printmaking,  photography,  technology-based  art,  and 

performance  art,  this  bold  new  retrospective 

brings  to  the  forefront  five  decades  of 

ground-breaking  creativity.  400  objects 

in  all.  And  not  a  boundary  in  sight. 


Solomon  R.Guggenheim  Museum  and 
Guggenheim  Museum  SoHo 

New  York,  New  York 

September  1 9,  1 997  -  January  4, 1 998 


The  Philip  Morris  family  of  companies 

is  a  leader  in  supporting  innovative 

programs  in  hunger  and  nutrition,  the 

arts,  and  education.  Our  sponsorship  of 

Robert  Rauschenberg:  A  Retrospective 

is  just  the  most  recent  example  of  our 

forty-year  legacy  of  support  for  visionary 
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LETTERS 


Old  Wars,  Old  Battles 

On  behalf  of  the  staff  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  the  Abraham  Linci>hi  Brigade, 
we  would  like  to  express  our  deep  ap- 
preciation to  Harper's  Magazine  and 
Tony  Hendra  for  the  magnificent, 
heartfelt  article  on  our  reunion  in 
Spain  ["Old  Soldiers,"  July]. 

Hendra  referred  to  us  in  his  title 
as  "old  soldiers,"  which  is  certainly 
accurate;  he  might  also  have  said 
"forgotten."  It  seems  that  no  other 
American  magazine  is  aware  that  we 
exist,  hut  150  of  us  are  still  out  here. 

Abe  Smorodin 
Veterans  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade 
New  York  City 

From  the  very  beginning,  Tony 
Hendra  shows  animosity  toward  the 
International  Brigades,  saying  that  we 
"join[ed]  ranks  one  last  time."  Why 
"one  last  time".'  Plans  are  already  in 
place  to  have  another  event  in  1998, 
marking  the  sixtieth  anniversary  ot 
our  departure  from  Spain. 

Hendra  mentions  his  father — a 
man  who  didn't  go  to  Spain,  whom 
no  one  knows,  and  wln)  is  not  relat- 
ed to  our  story  at  all — seven  times. 
Out  ot  the  sixty-eight  American  vet- 
erans who  came  to  Spain,  Tony  in- 
terviewed only  my  friend  Milt  Wolff 
and  Nick  Pappas,  who  supposedly 
said  that  "the  only  sincere  idealism 
comes  from  the  very  ignorant."  We 
know  that  Pappas  passed  away  when 
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he  came  back  to  the  United  St; 
and  I  guess  you  can  put  any  w 
you  like  into  the  mouth  of  a 
man.  Pappas  was  a  good  Brigadis' 
real  freedom  fighter,  and  would  i 
er  have  said  such  nonsense. 

Hendra  missed  the  most  impor 
part  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
the  reason  for  our  trip.  He  ci 
have  told  Harper's  Magazine's  re; 
how  the  Western  democracies 
trayed  the  Spanish  governmen 
the  democracies  had  stopped  Fas 
in  Spain,  we  could  have  avo 
World  War  II  and  the  loss  o 
those  millions  of  lives.  But 
democracies  didn't  have  the  guts 
did,  though,  and  that  is  the  re 
we  went  to  fight  in  1936  and  to  ' 
brate  in  1996. 

George  Sossenko 
French  Brigadista 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

A  caption  accompanying  a  pi  l 
graph  in  Tony  Hendra's  article  i 
petuates  the  myth  of  Robert  C ' 
celebrated  image  "Death  of  a  L 
ist  Soldier."  The  caption  tells  us' 
"Frederico  Borrell  Garcia,  at  ce; 
was  killed  shortly  after  this  pic 
was  taken.  His  death  was  captur 
Robert  Capa's  famous  photo  ( 
falling  soldier." 

Capa's  1936  photograph,  w: 
appears  to  have  been  taken  a  : 
instiint  that  Garcia  is  fatally  sh 
a  Nationalist  bullet,  has  been  a  .i 
stant  source  of  controversy  and  i 
be  one  of  the  earliest  exampl 
faked  photojournalism.  Some  ci 
who  have  seen  the  entire  roll  oi 
have  declared  that  the  "dead"  sd 
appears  alive  in  later  frames, 
dramatic  photograph  might 
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been  taken  during  training  exercises, 
capturing  a  mument  when  a  Spanish 
soldier  simply  tripped  and  tell.  What 
appears  to  he  evidence  of  a  fatal  shot 
to  his  head  could  be  the  tassel  on  his 
cap,  which  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
photograph  that  Harper  s  published. 

Capa  never  confirmed  the  accura- 
cy of  the  imaginative  captions  that 
were  attached  to  his  photograph  by 
enthusiastic  editors  in  those  days  of 
propaganda.  It's  certainly  under- 
standable why  Capa  would  allow  the 
title  t)t  his  photograph  to  remain  un- 
corrected. "Death  of  a  Loyalist  Sol- 
dier," tht)ugh  perhaps  a  fake,  remains 
one  ot  the  greatest  of  all  war  pho- 
tographs. 

George  Dunbar 
Scarborough,  Ont. 
Canada 

Tony  Hendra's  article  revisiting 
veterans  ot  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
reveals  the  same  dogmatic  blindness 
and  political  naivete  that  affected 
the  foreigners  who  went  into  the  In- 
ternational Brigades.  The  war  was 
not  a  simple  matter  ot  the  good 
against  the  bad,  as  many  Americans 
believe,  but  the  struggle  ot  one  set  of 
evils  against  another.  Atrocities 
committed  by  the  Nationalists  on 
Franco's  side  were  nearly  matched  by 
elements  ot  the  Spanish  Republic,  if 
not  in  numbers  then  in  viciousness, 
injustice,  and  brutality. 

Long  ago  I  spent  time  in  one  ot 
Franco's  jails.  Yet  during  the  war, 
tamily  members  of  my  friends  were 
taken  away  after  a  midnight  knock 
on  the  door  in  the  Republican  zone, 
where  one  could  be  shot  atter  a  little 
ride  to  the  coi:ntry  or  even  on  the 
street  tor  no  more  than  the  suspiciein 
of  having  consorted  with  the  opposi- 
tion or  having  gone  to  a  church, 
hoarded  tood,  or  having  played  an 
unauthorized  radio.  Thousands  of 
civilians  were  massacred  for  such  "of- 
tenses,"  without  trials,  their  bodies 
lett  in  fields  and  ditches  and  parks. 

Why  do  most  Spanish  today  prefer 
to  hide  from  the  era  ot  the  Spanish 
Civil  War?  In  Hendra's  sympathy 
and  personal  nostalgia  tor  a  lost  so- 
cialist cause  he  fails  to  comprehend 
the  nuKlern  Spanish  Zeitgeist.  There 
is  an  i)\'erwhelming  sense  ot  sadness 


in  many  of  the  older  generatioi  a 
feeling  that  the  loss  is  so  ghastbij 
to  be  unspeakable,  and  that  (j 
much  open  remembrance  often  k  Ij 
only  to  further  suffering. 

Estanislan  Puip,  Y. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

At  the  Gates  of 
Black  Literature 

Vince  Passaro,  in  his  review  i  ■!  .• 
Norton  Antholof^  of  African  Amer(.i 
Literature  ["Black  Letters  on  a  Wl ;( 
Page,"  July],  asserts  that  Henry  Li  i 
Gates  Jr.  is  reluctant  to  say  anyth^ 
"bad"  about  black  writers.  H' 
wrong.  Gates  has  been  bad-mouth  ij 
certain  black  male  writers  since  i 
late  Eighties  in  order  to  appease  , 
gruntled  black  feminists  such  as  1 1 
Hooks.  Gates  has  criticized  bil 
Richard  Wright  and  Ralph  EUi  i 
for  their  misogyny  and  has  said  th 
shouldn't  write  about  femiini 
Gates  occupies  the  traditional  rolo 
African-American  literary  comns 
sar,  a  position  appointed  by  povw  i 
interests  located  outside  the  Atm.  i 
American  literary  commuiiity. 

Passaro  also  suggests  that  no  I 
rican-American  writers  criticii 
Maya  Angelou's  inaugural  poem  ' 
simple  search  would  have  disco\ei 
my  criticisms  of  the  poem  printe^^  i 
the  Washington  Post.  But  I  woLikb 
the  hrst  to  admit  that  Angelon  i 
written  excellent  work  elsewhere,  ;  ( 
for  Passaro  to  refer  to  her  as  a  "niei  i 
genie  form  of  lawn  jockey"  is  so  e  i  > ' 
that  it's  almost  racist.  It's  the  kiiii  i 
slur  that  Italian  Americans  li.i 
complained  about  tor  years. 

Pas.saro  also  believes  that  Atric  i 
American  writers  submit  to  "the  i  J 
black  culture  orthodoxy."  This  ■ 
mark  reveals  a  lack  of  preparation  i 
his  assignment.  There  are  score^l 
African-American  scholars  wi 
could  have  done  a  better  job  but  v' 
languish  in  obscurity  because  of  I 
media  and  the  literary  establij 
ment's  tendency  to  negotiate  w^ 
one  commissar  at  a  time — who  g 
replaced  as  soon  as  he  steps  out 
line.  In  fact,  among  American  ethi 
groups,  African  Americans  are 
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Ars  longa,  vita  brevis 
B}'  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


20  September  1997 

Little  Marsh  Farm 

Devon,  Pennsylvania 

UrGraydon, 

i  thought  we  had  finished  with  the 
Jject  of  you  wanting  to  become  a 
cter  when  you  passed  through  New 
'  k  last  April  en  route  to  your  moth- 
I  wedding  in  Venice.  You  asked  for 
iit  you  called  "an  uncle's  meddling 
IS  ice,"  and  we  spent  the  better  part 
in  afternoon  at  a  bar  on  East  10th 
;et,  talking  about  your  chances  of 
imercial  or  critical  success  (nil  and 
';t  to  none),  about  the  number  of 
(lers  that  constitutes  the  American 
,  lence  for  literature  (not  enough  to 
l:he  seats  at  Yankee  Stadium),  about 
i|  Q-ratings  awarded  to  authors  by 
i  celebrity  markets  (equivalent  to 
Ijse  assigned  to  trick  dogs  and  re- 
id  generals),  about  the  consolations 
iirt  (enjoyed  posthumously).  You 
n't  disagree  with  the  drift  of  the 
versation,  and  1  thought  it  was  un- 
jtood  that  you  would  apply  to  busi- 
es school  or  pursue  the  chance  of 
rjffer  from  your  friend  at  Microsoft. 
Now  I'm  told  that  after  you  gradu- 
from  Stanford  next  spring  you 
hn  to  work  the  Alaskan  salmon  runs 
I  six  months  and  then  travel  for  two 
(|rs  with  a  Navajo  rock  band,  gath- 
ilig  notes  for  the  great  American 
id  novel.  Your  mother  and  I  had 
imr  last  night  in  Philadelphia,  and 
I  presented  me  with  your  August 
rtiifesto,  the  one  in  which  you  de- 
ifbe  California  as  a  "desert  of  mate- 
ism"  and  declare  your  release  from 
prison  of  "store-bought,  prere- 
ied  dreams."  I'm  not  sure  that  I 


can  properly  describe  your  mother's 
mood.  Worried  and  depressed,  but  at 
the  same  time  furious — with  your  stu- 
pidity, my  complacence,  the  medioc- 
rity of  the  restaurant  (not  up  to  the 
standard  to  which  she's  become  ac- 
customed in  Europe),  the  day  of  the 
week,  her  nail  polish,  and  the  rain. 
Her  questions  were  mostly  rhetorical, 
asked  in  a  tone  of  voice  with  which  I'm 
sure  you're  familiar: 

"Doesn't  he  know  what  century  he's 
living  in,  for  God's  sake?  Has  he  no 
sense  of  what  things  cost?  No  ambi- 
tion? No  wish  to  know  the  important 
people  in  the  world?" 

No  matter  how  often  1  explained 
that  I'd  made  more  or  less  the  same 
points  when  you  and  1  discussed  the 
prospect  of  your  literary  career  last 
spring  in  Greenwich  Village,  she  re- 
fused to  be  comforted. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "but  you  also  told 
him  he  had  talent . . .  that  his  stories 
showed  signs  of  promise.  You're  his  on- 
ly uncle,  the  only  male  relative  he  still 
trusts,  the  only  person  he  knows  who 
writes  books.  What  did  you  expect  him 
to  think?  That  your  opinion  doesn't 
count?  TTiat  you  were  being  supportive 
and  polite,  like  one  of  those  moth- 
eaten  English  professors  who  discover 
the  mark  of  genius  in  any  student  ca- 
pable of  using  the  word  'ambiguity' 
twice  in  the  same  paragraph?" 

I  wasn't  being  polite,  Graydon.  Both 
the  stories  that  you  published  in  the 
Stanford  Chaparral  show  a  good  deal 
more  promise  than  most  of  the  fiction 
that  appears  in  The  New  Yorker,  but  1 
shouldn't  have  said  so,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  forgive  my  carelessness.  You 
have  a  talent  for  literary  expression, 


but  when  matched  against  the  trend 
and  spirit  of  the  times  it's  a  superfluous 
talent — like  playing  the  harpsichord 
or  shooting  the  Plains  buffalo.  Amuse 
yourself  with  literature  when  you're 
older  than  whoever  happens  to  be  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  or  rich 
enough  to  acquire  The  Seu>anee  Review. 
In  the  meantime,  learn  to  buy  hotels. 

Before  coming  to  the  dessert  (a 
chocolate  mousse  that  your  mother 
pronounced  "acceptable")  1  managed 
to  mollify  her  with  the  promise  to  once 
again  impose  upon  your  patience  the 
wisdom  of  Polonius.  She  seemed 
pleased  by  my  saying  that  the  rock 
band  probably  would  disintegrate  be- 
fore you  boarded  the  bus  in  Tucson, 
but  she  telephoned  the  next  day  from 
Dulles  Airport,  reminding  me  to  re- 
mind you  that  she  no  longer  has  any 
appreciable  money  of  her  own  and  that 
she  cannot  ask  Guelpho  to  sponsor 
your  literary  apprenticeship. 

Guelpho  apparently  hasn't  forgiven 
you  for  the  toast  that  you  proposed  at 
his  wedding.  ("To  my  mother's  fifth 
husband.  Count  Guelpho  Faranelli, 
may  he  pass  and  be  forgotten  with  the 
rest.")  Guelpho  understands  that  you 
were  drunk  at  the  time,  and  it  has  been 
explained  to.him  that  you  intended  a 
complex  irony  (the  jewel  of  flattery 
concealed  in  the  glove  of  insult),  but  he 
is  not  well- versed  in  the  forms  of  Amer- 
ican humor.  Neither  is  he  a  reader  of 
Flaubert's  novels  or  an  admirer  of 
Chekhov's  plays.  A  proud  aristocrat, 
Graydon,  who  nevertheless  yearns  to 
hear  you  praise  his  collection  of  Ro- 
man portrait  busts  and  his  mastery  of 
the  Argentine  tango.  Antonio  Ban- 
deras  once  told  him  that  never  in  his 
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lite  had  he  seen  so  heavy  a  man  so  del- 
icately execute  the  paseo  de  la  mucrte. 
The  count  cherishes  the  remark. 

It's  conceivahle,  ot  ccnirse,  that  your 
manifesto  was  another  complex  irony 
meant  to  frighten  your  mother  ( in  the 
way  that  hoys  of  your  age  and  disposi- 
tion sometimes  threaten  to  enlist  in 
the  marines  or  man7  a  rodeo  star),  and 
mayhe,  like  Guelpho,  I've  failed  to 
guess  your  intention.  But  in  the  event 
that  you  might  mean  at  least  some  ot 
what  you  say,  and  hy  way  of  making 
good  on  my  promise  to  your  mother, 
allow  me  to  review  the  ar- 


T. 


gument. 


he  existence  ot  a  literature  pre- 
supposes a  literate  and  coherent  pub- 
lic that  has  both  the  time  to  read 
and  a  need  to  take  seriously  the 
works  of  the  literary  imagination. 
I'm  not  sure  whether  the  United 
States  ever  had  such  a  public;  cer- 
tainly it  hasn't  had  one  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  What  we  have  instead  is 
an  opening-night  crowd,  astonished 
hy  celebrity  and  opulent  spectacle, 
tolerating  only  those  authors  who 
present  themselves  as  freaks  and 
wonders  and  offer  the  scandal  of 
their  lives  as  proof  ot  their  art.  Lack- 
ing even  one  critic  whose  judgment 
means  anything,  the  management  o( 
the  nation's  literary  affairs  falls  natu- 
rally into  the  hands  of  accountants 
and  press  agents — i.e.,  lite-forms  na- 
tive to  "the  deserts  ot  materialism." 

Walk  into  the  brightly  packaged 
clutter  of  the  nearest  bookstore,  and 
what  do  you  see?  Mostly  what  you 
would  see  in  The  National  Enquirer  or 
on  Entertainment  Tcmight — movie-star 
gossip,  secrets  ot  the  pyramids  and  the 
stock  market,  guides  to  better  health, 
confessions  of  accomplished  swindlers 
and  convicted  murderers,  beauty  tips 
from  notorious  madams,  the  latest  bul- 
letins updating  the  E.T.A.  tor  the  end 
ot  the  world. 

It  you'x'e  been  reading  the  papers, 
you  will  ha\'e  noticed  that  the  pub- 
li.shing  business  lately  has  fallen  upon 
hard  times.  This  year's  sales  for  adult 
trade  books  (the  category  you  intend 
to  make  the  canvas  of  your  ambition) 
have  dropped  by  1  2  percent;  the  book- 
stores keep  new  books  on  their  shelves 
for  about  the  same  length  ot  time  (five 
days,  maybe  two  weeks)  that  grocers 
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keep  light  cream  and  sun-i.lriei.1  toma- 
toes, and  they  return  unsiild  boi)ks  to 
their  points  of  origin  at  the  rate  of  45 
percent.  Which  is  why  even  the  most 
literate  publishers  (the  ones  who  re- 
member that  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  died  of 
drink)  seldom  take  chances  with  com- 
modities that  fail  to  meet  the  stan- 
dards ot  tabloid  journalism  and  why 
their  best-selling  authors  turn  out  to  be 
the  kind  of  people  apt  to  require  the 
services  of  a  capable  bail  bondsman. 
When  signing  the  contracts  and  ar- 
ranging the  publicity,  nobody  raises  a 
glass  of  sherry  to  the  memory  iit 
Maxwell  Perkins.  The  niore  subtle  the 
author's  thought  and  the  more  careful 
his  argument,  the  smaller  his  chance  of 
notice.  Not  enough  people  will  un- 
derstand what  he's  trying  to  say.  The 
shoddy  work  sells  as  well  as,  or  better 
than,  the  good  work,  and  why  contuse 
the  computers  in  charge  ot  sales  with 
anything  other  than  "store-bought, 
prerecorded  dreams"? 

Even  those  authors  whom  you  ad- 
mire and  presumably  consider  serious 
cannot  escape  the  burden  of  mechan- 
ical repetition.  Who  among  them  can 
atiford  to  take  chances  with  a  $400,000 
advance  against  royalties  and  the  good 
opinion  of  the  lecture  bureaus?  Un- 
less they  say  what  they  said  last  time, 
how  can  they  become  reliable  prod- 
ucts? The  transformation  of  subject 
into  object  serves  the  interest  of  the 
market,  but  it  is  a  bargain  that  tends  to 
rob  writers  of  their  courage. 

It  you  were  a  young  Englishman  at 
large  in  the  streets  of  Elizabethan  Lon- 
don (an  impoverished  scholar,  say, 
without  land,  title,  or  acc]uaintance  in 
court),  ytui  might  have  tried  your  luck 
as  a  poet  or  a  playwright.  It  was  an  age 
that  delighted  in  the  rush  ot  words  to 
which  we  now  attix  the  seals  and 
stamps  oi  literature.  Conceivably  you 
could  have  made  your  way  into  the 
circle  ot  patronage  surrounding  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  or  Lord  Strange.  You 
might  also  ha\'e  been  imprisoned  tor 
sedition  or  hanged  as  a  spy,  but  on  the 
way  to  the  scattold  you  at  least  would 
have  known  that  you  had  walked,  it 
only  briefly,  on  the  world's  stage  and 
that  the  queen's  ministers  tht)ught  well 
enough  ot  your  wit  to  kill  you  tor  the 
crime  t>t  a  well-turned  phrase. 

So,  too,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
whether  in  Europe  or  on  the  East 


Coast  ot  America,  authors  of  nc 
commanded  the  attention  of  prin( 
and  the  adulation  of  the  mob.  Lc 
Byron's  contemporaries  trembled 
the  approach  of  his  verses;  Dick« 
lectured  to  crtiwds  not  unlike  th< 
that  now  attend  concerts  by  Gai 
Brooks;  all  of  Boston  wept  in  the  pr 
ence  of  Emerson's  sermons;  Vic 
Hugo  could  have  been  elected  pr^ 
dent  of  France.  ' 

During  the  tirst  half  of  the  rwentic 
century  the  figure  of  the  literary  hi 
retained  an  aura  of  power  and  auth 
ity — think  ot  James  Joyce,  of  Thor 
Mann,  or  Ernest  Hemingway  as  ' 
Old  Man  and  the  Sea — but  the  role 
been  rendered  irrelevant  by  televis 
and  the  hydrogen  bomb,  reducec 
farce  by  Norman  Mailer's  traips 
around  the  department-store  bo 
signing  circuit  dressed  u| 

T^       the  persona  of  King  Let 
he  literary  crowd  likes  to  mo 
the  death  ot  the  written  word 
regret  the  disappearance  of  "pu 
intellectuals"  who  supposedly  o 
led  the  readers  of  American  news 
pers,  like  a  flock  of  confused  sh( 
iiito  the  pastures  of  enlightenm 
The  familiar  dirge  can  be  best  uni 
stood  as  advertising  promotioi^ 
isn't  that  the  modern  world 
ahandoiied  the  written  word 
rather  that  certain  kinds  of  lite 
usage  or  construction  have  lost  t 
currency  and  force.  The  surge  ot 
man  intellect  always  flows  into 
sea  of  public  event,  but  in  the 
twentieth  century  the  rivers  ot 
pression  drain  the  uplands  of  the 
ences  and  the  watersheds  of  the 
and  computer  technologies.  Pe^ 
ask  the  questions  they  deem  mi 
tant  (What  is  man?  Why  do  I  1 
to  die?)  not  of  poets  or  novelists 
ot  chemists  and  cosmetic  surgeor 
HBO  an(^I  prime-time  televisio 
fer  the  rewards  of  both  fame  and 
tune  that  long  ago  and  once  up 
tinie  attracted  the  Cambridge  wi 
the  Elizabethan  stage,  and  were  Sb 
speare  now  alive  on  St.  Crispin's 
you  could  expect  to  tind  him  arrar 
the  play  of  light  and  shadow  in  a 
lywc^od  movie  studio.  A  Wall  Stret 
vestment  bank  composes  a  sevent 
page  prospectus  laying  out  the  pK  I 
the  merger  ot  two  pharmaceutical 


es,  and  its  author's  fee  comes  up  to 
mount  (maybe  $4  million,  possi- 
IS  much  as  $  10  million)  that  dwarfs 
earnings  of  all  the  books  enrolled 
ny  season's  bestseller  list.  The  sums 
large  corporations  routinely  allot 
y  year  to  upgrading  their  commu- 
tions  systems  exceed,  by  a  multi- 
)f  four,  the  annual  subsidies  grudg- 
y  donated  to  the  National 
owments  for  the  Humanities  and 
Arts.  I've  known  lawyers  to  com- 
;  trust  agreements  with  as  many 
)  of  hidden  meaning  as  can  be 
id  in  Herman  Melville's  chapter 
he  whiteness  of  Moby  Dick, 
ist  winter  when  the  Clinton  Ad- 
istration  identified  the  83 1  guests 
had  stayed  overnight  in  the  White 
se,  did  you  see  the  names  of  any 
ers  on  the  list?  Steven  Spielberg 
ped  by,  and  so  did  Barbra  Streisand 
Tom  Hanks,  but  where  was 
mas  Pynchon?  The  President  has 
,  High  Noon  no  fewer  than  twenty 
:s.  How  many  times  do  you  think 
read  The  Crying  of  Lot  491 1  don't 
I  to  bore  you  with  the  obvious, 
/don,  but  when  have  you  seen  a 
2r  on  a  golf  course  with  Michael 
an,  on  the  screen  with  Ted  Kop- 
on  the  cover  oi  Vanity  Fair  I 
'hich  is,  I  think,  your  mother's 
cipal  objection  to  your  thesis  of  a 
ary  career.  Where's  the  glamour 
:?  The  hope  of  adventure?  The 
ice  of  an  appearance  in  the  gossip 
mns?  Within  the  ghetto  of  the  lit- 
7  life,  the  money  is  small,  the  ac- 
modations  poor,  the  circle  of  ac- 
intance  necessarily  limited  (like 
of  a  motorcycle  or  kennel  club), 
conversation  paranoid,  the  peo- 
slmost  never  pretty. 
Dur  mother  tends  to  exaggerate 
importance  of  appearances  (one 
?r  traits  of  character  that  both  of 
jUSt  hope  Count  Faranelli  finds  en- 
ing),  and  when  she  speaks  of  writ- 
;  persons  uniformly  "sallow,  bitter, 
preoccupied,  envious,  furtive,  and 
"  she  overstates  her  point.  It's  not 
that  all  writers  lurk  in  corners 
/ing  on  old  cocktail  cheese.  I've 
m  writers  who  dine  on  pheasant. 
e  of  them  stand  in  the  center  of 
"com.  A  few  of  them  write  re- 
:able  books. 

It  neither  is  your  mother  entirely 
.g.  Why  squander  your  talent  and 


intelligence  on  a  career  that  leads, 
even  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
nowhere  but  into  the  footnoted  gloom 
of  one  of  the  country's  neo-Gothic 
universities?  Fast-forward  the  calen- 
dar to  the  year  2027  and  grant  yourself 
the  unlikely  favor  of  literary  success — 
the  author  of  four  novels  critically  ac- 
claimed on  three  continents  (none  of 
which  sold  more  than  15,000  copies  in 
hardcover  and  40,000  in  paper),  cele- 
brated by  Newsweek  as  "the  poet  of 
despair"  and  by  Time  as  "the  con- 
science of  the  age,"  writer  in  residence 
at  Duke,  occasional  but  esteemed  con- 
tributor to  The  New  York  Review  of 
Books ,  sought  after  by  the  sponsors  of 
summer  creative-writing  programs,  the 
lion  of  Bread  Loaf — groomed  by  li- 
brarians, cosseted  by  graduate  students, 
fed  from  the  dish  of  foundation  grants. 

All  well  and  good  and  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  but  to  what  purpose  ?  Books 
have  so  little  to  do  with  the  business 
of  America  that  the  writers  who  as- 
pire to  the  status  of  literary  trademarks 
reserve  their  most  vivid  narratives  to 
the  story  of  the  self.  But  if  it  is  the  lite 
and  not  the  book  that  becomes  the 
work  of  art,  why  go  to  the  intermedi- 
ate trouble  of  constructing  sentences 
instead  of  leveraged-buyout  deals? 

Become  a  partner  at  Salomon 
Brothers,  write  episodes  o{  Seinfeld  or 
jokes  for  David  Letterman,  speculate 
on  the  Shanghai  Stock  Exchange,  sell 
music  videos  to  the  Russians,  curry 
favor  with  George  Soros,  but  keep 
thy  foot  out  of  English  departments 
and  flee  the  company  ot  young  wom- 
en familiar  with  the  names  of  Joseph 
Conrad  and  Marcel  Proust. 

Work  the  Alaska  salmon  run  or 
wander  with  the  Navajo,  hut  do  so 
because  you  wish  to  travel,  not  be- 
cause you  plan  to  write  a  hook.  Make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  you  can 
decide  to  become  a  writer  and  you've 
already  lost  the  bet.  Writers  happen 
by  accident,  not  by  design.  They  have 
as  little  choice  in  the  matter  as  lem- 
mings toppling  over  cliffs.  If  and  when 
the  spirit  moves  you  (and  you  find 
yourself  being  drawn  irretrievably  to 
the  sea),  it  won't  occur  to  you  to  ask 
or  heed  anybody's  advice,  least  of  all 
that  of 

your  fond  and  word-ridden  uncle. 

Dyer 


THE  BOFFINS 
BAFFLED 

What  chemistry,  we  are  often 
asked,  takes  place  in  the 
succulent  bosom  of  the  sherry 
casks  where  The  Macallan  lies 
slumbering  for  a  decade  (at 
least)  before  it  is  allowed  out  to 
meet  the  bottle? 

The  fact  is,  we  do  not  know. 


It  is  a  matter  of  history,  of 
course,  that  someone  in  the  last 
century  discovered  that  whisky 
ages  best  in  oaken  casks  which 
have  previously  contained 
sherry  (and  that  today  The 
Macallan  is  the  last  malt  whisky 
exclusively  to  be  so  matured). 

And  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
in  goes  the  translucent  stripling 
spirit.  And  out  comes  amber- 
gold  nectar  positively  billowing 
with  flavour 

But  let  us  take  our  cue  from  a 
party  of  scientists  whom  we 
once  invited  to  explore  the 
matter  'Magic!'  they 
exclaimed,  swigging  their 
drams  in  a  most  unboffinly 
manner  'But  magic  is  merely 
undiscovered  science  and  we'd 
like  to  take  some  home  for 
further  investigation . ' 

THE  MACALLAN. 

THE  SINGLE  MALT 
SCOTCH. 

THE  MACALLAN'  Scutch  Whnky.  437„ale./mL 
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Where  are  your  children? 

Having  a  family  meeting  place  a  safe  distance  from  your  house  JBfc  could  save  lives. 

Practice  your  escape.  Count  heads.  And  make  sure  no  one  goes  back  in.  Ever  For  more  information, 

see  an  Allstate  Agent  or  call  l-888-ALLSFTY  Being  in  good  hands  is  the  only  place  to  bel" 
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www.alistate.com 

www  alistatecareers.com 
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You're  in  good  hands. 
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Average  change  in  the  federal  taxes  an  American  earning  less  than  $22,600  will  pay  under  the  new  tax  law  :  +$19 

Average  change  in  the  federal  taxes  an  American  earning  more  than  $246,000  will  pay  :  -$16,157 

Ratio  of  Americans  earning  less  than  $22,600  to  those  earning  more  than  $246,000  :  40:1 

Percentage  of  Americans  earning  more  than  $246,000  who  met  Bill  Clinton  last  year  :  1 1 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  believe  they  have  seen  a  UFO  :  1 1 

Points  by  which  this  falls  short  of  the  percentage  who  believe  the  July  Mars  landing  was  a  fake  :  6 

Seconds  of  booing  elicited  by  Apple's  announcement  of  its  deal  with  Microsoft  at  a  trade  show  last  August :  42 

'ears  from  now,  "in  a  perfect  world,"  that  no  tobacco  manufacturers  would  exist,  according  to  the  Liggett  Group's  CEO  :  30 

Minutes  of  tobacco  chewing  and  spitting  aired  on  the  broadcast  of  the  1986  World  Series  ;  23.9 

Minutes  aired  on  last  year's  World  Series  :  2.3 

Number  of  tickets  to  U2's  first  30  U.S.  concerts  this  year  that  went  unsold  :  156,626 

Months  two  British  neighbors  spent  hooting  at  owls  at  night  before  realizing  they  were  hooting  at  each  other  :  12 

Number  of  words  per  story  that  United  Press  International  recommended  last  March  that  its  writers  not  exceed  :  300 

Amount  the  Agency  tor  International  Development  spent  on  its  new  computer  system  :  $71,000,000 

slumber  of  months  the  system  has  been  unable  to  link  the  AlD's  40  field  offices  to  the  agency's  accounting  program  :  10 

Estimated  number  of  people  who  could  be  fed  for  one  year  with  the  food  Americans  waste  in  one  day  :  240,183 

Percentage  change  since  1986  in  U.S.  food  aid  distributed  worldwide  :  -29 

Portion  of  McDonald's  1995  revenue  that  came  from  overseas  :  1/2 

Fine  as  of  last  August  for  opening  a  McDonald's  in  Bermuda  :  $5,000 

Chance  that  an  eligible  Haitian  voter  participated  in  last  April's  senate  election  :  1  in  20 

Hours  after  being  elected  last  July  that  Liberia's  new  leader  promised  not  to  be  "a  wicked  president"  :  1 

Number  of  Uzis  Israel's  largest  arms  maker  plans  to  sell  in  the  U.S.  next  year  :  2,000 

Rounds  by  which  each  gun's  magazine  capacity  will  have  to  be  reduced  to  conform  with  U.S.  law  :  20 

Number  of  Illinois  death-row  prisoners  released  since  1977  after  their  convictions  were  overturned  :  9 

Number  of  Illinois  prisoners  executed  since  then  :  8 

Chances  that  an  American  who  contracted  the  plague  last  year  was  infected  by  fleas  from  a  prairie  dog  :  2  in  5 

Average  number  of  acres  added  to  Las  Vegas  each  day  :  3 

Average  amount  of  pressure  an  American  woman  exerts  on  a  stiletto  heel,  in  pounds  per  square  inch  :  552 

Estimated  number  of  U.S.  deaths  each  year  caused  by  autoerotic  asphyxiation  :  750 

Percentage  change  since  1994  in  Prozac  prescriptions  or  recommendations  for  children  under  the  age  of  12  :  +212 

Rank  of  listening  to  other  students  among  the  classroom  activities  that  schoolchildren  find  most  boring  :  1 

Number  of  America's  poorest  children  who  will  not  benefit  from  the  new  $500  child-tax  credit :  1 1,336,731 

Seating  capacity  of  the  President's  new  Hot  Spring  Grandee*'  hot  tub  :  7 

lank  of  Hillary  Clinton,  among  the  best-selling  Halloween  masks  last  year  at  Washington's  Backstage  costume  shop  :  1 

Rank  of  Bill  C'linton  and  the  Cryptkeeper :  2,3 
Price  of  a  pair  of  fangs  from  Nev/  York  City's  Sabretooth  boutique  :  $65 
-hange  since  June  28  in  the  number  of  feet  between  Mike  Tyson  and  Hannibal  Lecter  at  Hollywood's  wax  museum  :  -68 

Price  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  charges  for  six  ounces  of  pasta  shaped  like  Rodin's  "The  Thinker"  :  $3.50 
itimated  number  of  cans  of  Campbell's  cream  of  nuishroom  soup  spilled  on  a  San  Diego  interstate  last  February  :  55,800 
Maximum  distance,  in  feet,  that  a  pumpkin  has  ever  been  mechanically  hurled  withoLit  the  use  of  explosives  :  2,710 


Figures  cited  have  been  adjusted  for  inflatiim  and  are  the  latest  available  as  nf  August  1^197.  Sources  are  listed  fin  page  77. 
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Hates  Polluters. 


Maia  Ettinger 

Member:  Rainforest  Action  Network,  Amnesty  International, 

Working  Assets  Credit  Card 


S  0    Y  c)  u  '  R  i;    (;  o  m  m  i  t  t  fd    t  o    p  r  i-  s  i-  r  v  i  n  c;    t  h  e    e  n  v  i  r  o  n  m  e  n  t  , 

bur  you  can'r  exactly  commit  to  40-hour  weeks  protesting  toxic  polluters.  Well,  here's  a  quick  way 
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READINGS 


[Essay] 

A  TECHNO'POX 
UPON  THE  LAND 


From  "A  Cruel  and  Transient  Agriculture,"  a  lec- 
ture given  in  April  by  David  Ehrenfeld  at  Marist 
College  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  Ehrenfeld 
teaches  biology  at  Rutgers  University  and  is  the  au- 
thor, most  recently,  of  Beginning  Again:  People 
and  Nature  in  the  New  Millennium.  His  essay 
" Vanishing  Knowledge'  appeared  in  the  March 
1996  issue  0/ Harper's  Magazine. 


T, 


.  he  modern  history  of  agriculture  has  two 
faces.  The  first,  a  happy  face,  is  turned  toward 
nonfarmers  who  live  in  the  developed  world.  It 
speaks  brightly  of  technological  miracles,  such 
as  the  "Green  Revolution"  and,  more  recently, 
genetic  engineering,  that  have  resulted  in  the 
increased  production  of  food  for  the  world's 
hungry.  The  second  face  is  turned  toward  the 
few  remaining  farmers  who  have  survived  these 
miracles.  It  is  downcast  and  silent,  like  a 
mourner  at  a  funeral. 

The  Green  Revolution,  a  fundamental 
change  in  agricultural  technology,  aro.se  in  the 
1960s  and  '70s  from  the  assumption  that  pover- 
ty and  hunger  in  poor  countries  were  the  result 
of  low  agricultural  productivity,  that  subsis- 
tence farming  as  it  had  occurred  for  centuries 
was  the  basis  of  a  brutish  existence.  In  response 
to  this  assumption,  plant  breeders  hit  on  an  el- 
egant method  to  increase  dramatically  the 
yield  of  the  world's  most  important  crops,  espe- 
cially wheat  and  rice.  Put  simply,  this  plan  in- 


volved redesigning  the  plants  themselves,  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  plants'  reproductive 
parts — the  seed  that  we  eat — and  decreasing 
the  size  of  the  vegetative  parts — the  stems, 
roots,  and  leaves  that  we  throw  away.  From  a 
technical  point  of  view,  this  worked.  Unfortu- 
nately, that's  not  the  end  of  the  story.  As  in 
other  seemingly  simple,  technical  manipula- 
tions of  nature,  there  have  been  undesirable 
and  unintended  consequences. 

The  primary  problem  is  that  Green  Revolu- 
tion agribusiness  requires  vast  amounts  of  ener- 
gy to  grow  and  sustain  these  "miracle  crops." 
Oil  must  be  burned  to  make  the  large  quantities 
of  nitrogen  fertilizer  on  which  these  plants  de- 
pend. Farmers  also  must  invest  heavily  in  toxic 
herbicides,  insecticides,  and  fungicides;  in  irri- 
gation systems;  and  in  spraying,  harvesting,  and 
processing  machinery  for  the  weakened,  seed- 
heavy  plants.  Large  sums  of  money  must  be  bor- 
rowed to  pay  for  these  "inputs"  before  the  grow- 
ing season  starts  in  the  hope  that  crop  sales  will 
allow  farmers  to  repay  the  debt  later  in  the  sea- 
son. When  that  hope  is  frustrated,  the  farmer 
often  loses  his  farm  and  is  driven  into  a  migrant 
pool  of  cheap  labor  for  corporate-fgrming  opera- 
tions or  is  forced  to  seek  work  in  the 
landless,  teeming  cities. 


T, 


he  Green  Revolution  is  an  early  instance 
of  the  co-opting  of  human  needs  by  the  techno- 
economic  system.  It  is  not  a  black-and-white  ex- 
ample: some  farmers  have  been  able  to  keep  on 
farming  in  spite  of  the  high  inputs  required;  oth- 
ers are  mixing  traditional  methods  of  farming 
with  selected  newer  technologies.  But  the  latest 
manifestation  of  corporate  agriculture,  genetic 
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engineering,  is  hlack-andwhite.  Excluding  mili- 
tary spending  on  tabuKmsly  expensive,  dysfunc- 
tional weapons  systems,  there  is  no  more  dra- 
matic case  ot  people  having  their  needs 
appropriated  for  the  sake  of  profit  at  any  cost. 
Like  high-input  agriculture,  genetic  engineering 
is  often  justified  as  a  humane  technology,  tme 
that  feeds  more  people  with  better  food.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  the  whole  point  of  genetic  engi- 
neering is  to  increase  the  sales  of  chemicals  and 
bioengineered  products  to  dependent  farmers. 


(Offer] 

A  DRUG  LORD'S 
OLIVE  BRANCH 


Fnnn  a  confidential  military  computer  file  obtained 
in  ]uly  by  the  Mexican  newsweekly  Proceso  that 
was  among  several  files  taken  jrom  the  office  of 
Mexico's  secretary  of  defense,  General  Enrique 
Cervantes  Aguirre,  by  two  officers  now  facing 
charges  for  disclosing  military  secrets.  The  file, 
which  was  allegedly  forwarded  to  President  Ernesto 
Zedillo,  i7\dicates  that  Amado  Carrillo  Fuentes,  the 
Mexican  drug-cartel  leader  who  reportedly  died  in 
July  after  undergoing  plastic  surgery,  attempted  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  with  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment in  January.  The  government  denies  that  it 
was  involved  in  such  negotiations. 

JANUARY  14,  1W7 

Amado  Carrillo  Fuentes  wants  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement.  He  does  not  seek  to  surrender.  He 
wants  to  negotiate  with  the  government  and 
arrive  at  a  pact. 

What  Carrillo  wants  from  the  government: 

•  To  be  allowed  to  pursue  his  business 

•  Guaraiiteed  peace  tor  his  family 

•  To  keep  50  percent  of  his  possessions 

What  he  otters  the  go\'ernment  in  return: 

•  To  help  pur  an  enel  t^)  non-organi:eLl  drug 
trafficking 

•  To  act  like  a  businessman,  nut  like  a  crimmal 

•  To  not  sell  drugs  in  Mexici) 

•  To  sell  drugs  outside  the  country;  that  is,  \n 
the  United  States  and  Europe 

•  To  bring  (.lollars  into  Mexico  in  order  to  help 

its  economy 

•  To  act  neither  violently  nor  in  defiance 

It  this  is  not  accepted,  he  will  transfer  his  otter, 
with  its  benefits,  to  another  countrv. 


and  to  increase  the  dependence  of  farmers  on 
their  new  handlers,  the  seed  companies  and  the 
oil,  chemical,  and  pharmaceutical  companies 
that  own  them. 

Social  problems  aside,  this  new  agricultural 
biotechnology  is  on  much  shakier  scientific 
ground  than  the  Green  Revolution  ever  was. 
Genetic  engineering  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  we  can  take  a  gene  from  species  A,  where 
it  does  some  desirable  thing,  and  move  it  into 
species  B,  where  it  will  continue  to  do  that 
same  desirable  thing.  Most  genetic  engineers 
know  that  this  is  not  always  true,  but  the 
biotech  industry  as  a  whole  acts  as  if  it  were. 
First,  genes  are  not  like  tiny  machines.  The  ex- 
pression ot  their  output  can  change  when  they 
are  put  in  a  new  genetic  and  cellular  environ- 
ment. Second,  genes  usually  have  multiple  ef- 
fects. Undesirable  effects  that  are  suppressed  in 
species  A  may  be  expressed  when  the  gene  is 
moved  to  species  B.  And  third,  many  of  the 
most  important,  genetically  regulated  traits 
that  agricultural  researchers  deal  with  are  con- 
trolled by  multiple  genes,  perhaps  on  different 
chromosomes,  and  these  are  very  resistant  to 
manipulation  by  transgenic  technology. 

Because  of  these  scientific  limitations,  agricul- 
tural biotechnology  has  been  largely  confined  to 
applications  that  are  basically  simpleminded  de- 
spite their  technical  complexity.  Even  here  we 
find  problems.  The  production  of  herbicide- 
resistant  crop  seeds  is  one  example.  Green  Rev- 
olution crops  tend  to  he  on  the  wimpy  side 
when  it  comes  to  competing  with  weeds — hence 
the  heavy  use  of  herbicides  in  recent  decades. 
But  many  o(  the  weeds  are  relatives  of  the  crops, 
so  the  herbicides  that  kill  the  weeds  can  kill  the 
crops  too,  given  bad  luck  with  weather  and  the 
timing  ot  spraying.  Enter  the  seed/chemical 
companies  with  a  clever,  profitable,  unscrupu- 
lous idea.  Why  not  intrcxluce  the  gene  for  resis- 
tance to  our  own  brand  of  herbicide  into  our 
own  crop  seeds,  and  then  sell  the  patented  seeds 
and  patented  herbicide  as  a  package.' 

Never  mind  that  this  encourages  farmers  to 
apply  recklessly  large  amounts  of  weedkiller, 
and  that  many  herbicides  have  been  associated 
with  human  sickness,  including  lymphoma. 
Nor  that  the  genes  for  herbicide, resistance  can 
move  naturally  from  the  crops  to  the  related 
weeds  via  pollen  transfer,  rendering  the  herbi- 
cide ineffective  in  a  tew  years.  What  matters, 
as  an  agricultural  biotechnologist  once  re- 
marked to  me,  is  earning  enough  profit  to  keep 
the  company  happy. 

A  related  agricultLiral  bKitechnology  is  the 
transfer  ot  bacterial  or  plant  genes  that  produce 
a  natural  insecticide  directly  into  crops  such  as 
corn  :ind  cotton.  An  example  is  Bt  (Bacillus 
thuringiensis),  which  has  been  widely  used  as  an 
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is  j^hotograph  of  runoff  from  nickel  mining  was  taken  h-^  Edward  Burtynsky  at  the  Sudbury  Basin  in  Ontario,  Canada.  Burtynsky's  pho- 
japhs  of  the  basin  were  on  display  last  fall  at  the  Mira  Godard  Gallery  in  Toronto. 


external  dust  or  spray  to  kill  harmful  beetles 
and  moths.  In  this  traditional  use,  Bt  breaks 
down  into  harmless  components  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  the  surviving  pests  do  not  get  a 
chance  to  evolve  resistance  to  it.  But  with  Bt 
now  produced  continuously  inside  genetically 
engineered  crops,  which  are  planted  over  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres,  the  emergence  of 
genetic  resistance  among  the  pests  becomes  al- 
most a  certainty. 

Monsanto,  one  of  the  world's  largest  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  chemicals,  has  patented 
cottonseed  containing  genes  for  Bt.  Advertised 
as  being  effective  against  bollworms  without  the 
use  of  additional  insecticides,  1,800,000  acres  in 
five  southern  states  were  planted  with  this  trans- 
genic seed  in  1996,  at  a  cost  to  farmers  o{  not 
only  the  seed  itself  but  an  additional  $32-per- 
acre  "technology  fee"  paid  to  Monsanto.  Heavy 
boUworm  infestation  occurred  in  spite  of  the 
special  seed,  forcing  farmers  to  spray  expensive 
insecticides  anyway.  Those  farmers  who  wanted 
to  use  seeds  from  the  surviving  crop  to  replace 
the  damaged  crop  found  that  Monsanto's  licens- 
ing agreement,  like  most  others  in  the  industry, 
permitted  them  only  one  planting. 

Troubles  with  Monsanto's  genetically  engi- 
neered seed  have  not  been  confined  to  cotton. 


This  past  May,  Monsanto  Canada  and  its  li- 
censee, Limagrain  Canada  Seeds,  recalled 
60,000  bags  of  "Roundup-ready"  canola  seeds 
because  they  mistakenly  contained  a  gene  that 
had  not  been  tested  by  the  government  for  hu- 
man consumption.  These  seeds,  engineered  to 
resist  Monsanto's  most  profitable  product,  the 
herbicide  Roundup,  were  enough  to  plant  more 
than  600,000  acres.  Two  farmers  had  already 
planted  the  seeds  when  Monsanto  dis- 
covered its  mistake. 


T, 


here  is  another  shaky  scientific  premise  of 
agricultural  biotechnology.  This  concerns  the 
transfer  of  animal  or  plant  genes  from  the  par- 
ent species  into  microorganisms,  so  that  the 
valuable  products  of  these  genes, can  then  be 
produced  in  large  commercial  batches.  The  as- 
sumption here  is  that  these  transgenic  products, 
when  administered  back  to  the  parent  species 
in  large  doses,  will  simply  increase  whatever  de- 
sirable effect  they  normally  have.  Again,  this  is 
simplistic  thinking  that  totally  ignores  the  great 
complexity  of  living  organisms  and  the  conse- 
quences of  tampering  with  them. 

In  the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  wide- 
ly deployed  instances  of  this  sort  of  biotech- 
nology is  the  use  of  recombinant  bovine 
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growth  hormone  (rBGH),  which  is  produced 
hy  placing  shghtly  modified  cow  genes  inro 
fermentation  tanks  containing  bacteria,  then 
injected  into  lactating  cows  to  make  them 
yield  more  milk.  This  is  done  despite  our  na- 
tionwide milk  glut  and  despite  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  rBGH  will  probably  accelerate  the 
demise  of  the  small  dairy  farm,  since  only 
large  farms  are  able  to  take  on  the  extra  debt 
for  the  more  expensive  feeds,  the  high-tech 
feed-management  systems,  and  the  added  vet- 
erinary care  that  go  along  with  its  use. 


[Apology] 

THE  PATH  TO 
FORGIVENESS 


From  a  correction  in  the  ]une  30  issue  of  The 
Weekly  Standard.  In  ]uly  1996,  self-help  author 
Deepak  Chopra  sued  the  magazine  for  libel;  the  suit 
was  settled  out  of  court. 


T. 


he  July  1,  1996,  issue  of  The  Weekly  Stan- 
dard featured  a  cover  story  on  the  best-selling 
author  Deepak  Chopra.  Although  we  operated 
in  good  faith  in  publishing  the  article,  we  are 
now  convinced  that  certain  allegations  report- 
ed in  that  story  were  false. 

Based  on  evidence  pnivided  to  us  over  the 
past  year,  we  are  now  convinced  that  Dr. 
Chopra  did  not  engage  the  services  of  a  prosti- 
tute in  1991.  Evidence  provided  hy  Dr.  Chopra's 
representatives  has  convinced  us  that  someone 
else  used  a  credit  card  with  Dr.  Chopra's  name 
and  forged  Dr.  Chopra's  signature  to  charge 
tho.se  services. 

Based  on  evidence  that  we  recently  received, 
we  also  retract  the  ci)nclusion  that  Dr.  Chopra 
plagiarized  from  another  published  work. 

We  also  would  no  longer  state  that  his  com- 
pany's herbal  remedies  have  high  levels  of  bug 
parts  and  rodent  hairs,  or  levels  higher  than 
i)ther  such  organic  products. 

More  broadly,  upoii  further  examination  of 
Dr.  Chopra's  career,  we  now  believe  that  the 
general  tone  of  our  article  was  unfair  to  him. 
Although  it  is  obviously  appropriate  to  debate 
the  merits  of  Dr.  Chopra's  teachings  and  writ- 
ings, the  editors  now  believe  that  our  use  of 
terms  such  as  "huckster"  and  "Hindu  televange- 
list"  was  inappropriate  and  unjust. 


The  side  effects  of  rBGH  on  cows  are  also 
serious.  Recombinant  BGH-related  prob- 
lems— as  stated  on  the  package  insert  by  its 
manufacturer,  Monsanto — include  bloat,  diar- 
rhea, diseases  of  the  knees  and  feet,  feeding 
disorders,  fevers,  reduced  blood  hemoglobin 
levels,  cystic  ovaries,  uterine  pathology,  re- 
duced pregnancy  rates,  smaller  calves,  and 
mastitis — a  breast  infection  that  can  result,  ac- 
cording to  the  insert,  in  "visibly  abnormal 
milk."  Treatment  of  mastitis  can  lead  to  the 
pre.sence  of  antibiotics  in  milk,  probably  accel- 
erating the  spread  of  antibiotic  resistance 
among  bacteria  that  cause  human  disease. 
Milk  from  rBGH-treated  cows  may  also  con- 
tain insulin  growth  factor,  lGF-1,  which  has 
been  implicated  in  human  breast  and  gastroin- 
testinal cancers. 

Another  potential  problem  is  an  indirect 
side  effect  of  the  special  nutritional  require- 
ments of  rBGH-treated  cows.  Because  these 
cows  require  more  protein,  their  food  is  sup- 
plemented with  ground-up  animals,  a  practice 
that  has  been  associated  with  bovine  spongi- 
form encephalopathy,  also  known  as  "mad 
cow  disease."  The  recent  British  epidemic  of 
BSE  appears  to  have  been  associated  with  an 
increased  incidence  of  the  disease's  human 
analogue,  Creutzfeldt-Jakob  disease.  There 
seems  little  reason  to  increase  the  risk  of  this 
terrible  disease  for  the  sake  of  a  biotechnology 
that  we  don't  need.  If  cows  stay  off  of  hor- 
mones and  concentrate  on  eating  grass,  all  of 
us  will  be  much  better  off. 

Meanwhile  the  biotechnology  juggernaut 
rolls  on,  converting  humanity's  collective  agri- 
cultural heritage  from  an  enduring,  farmer-con- 
trolled lifestyle  to  an  energy-dependent,  corpo- 
rate "process."  The  ultimate  co-optation  is  the 
patenting  of  life.  The  Supreme  Court's  niling  in 
the  case  of  Diamond  v.  Chakrabarty  in  1980 
paved  the  way  for  corporations  to  obtain  indus- 
trial, or  "utility,"  patents  on  living  organisms, 
from  bacteria  to  human  cells.  These  patents  op- 
erate like  the  patents  on  mechanical  inventions, 
granting  the  patent  holder  a  more  sweeping  and 
long-lasting  control  than  had  been  conferred  by 
the  iilder  forms  of  plant  patents.  The  upshot  of 
this  is  that  farmers  who  save  seeds  from  utility- 
patented  crop  plants  for  replanting  on  their  own 
farms  next  year  may  have  committed  a  federal 
crime;  it  also  means  that  farmers  breeding  utili- 
ty-patented cattle  may  have  to  pay  royalties  to 
the  corporation  holding  the  patent. 

The  life  patents  allowed  by  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office  have  been  remarkably  broad.  Agracetus, 
a  subsidiary  of  Monsanto,  was  issued  patents 
covering  all  genetically  engineered  cotton.  The 
patents  are  currently  being  challenged  hut  re- 
main in  effect  until  corporate  appeals  are  ex- 
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his  photogi'aph  oj  the  incineration  of  a  cow  infected  with  bovine  spongi/nrm  encephalopathy ,  "mad  cow  disease,"  was  taken 
Wales  by  Nigel  Dickinson.  It  appears  in  The  World  Press  Photo  Yearbook  1997.  Dickinson  lives  in  Paris. 


hausted.  Companies  such  as  DNA  Plant 
Technology,  Calgene,  and  others  are  taking 
out  patents  that  cover  many  recombinant  vari- 
eties of  vegetable  species,  from  garden  peas  to 
the  entire  genus  Brassica,  which  includes  broc- 
coli, cabbage,  and  cauliflower.  The  German 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  giant  Hoechst 
has  obtained  multiple  patents  for  medical  uses 
of  a  species  of  Coleus,  despite  the  fact  that  this 
medicinal  plant  has  been  used  since  antiquity 
in  Hindu  and  Ayurvedic  medicine  to  treat  car- 
diovascular, respiratory,  digestive,  and  neuro- 
logical diseases. 

Somehow,  in  the  chaos  of  technological 
change,  we  have  lost  the  distinction  between  a 
person  and  a  corporation,  inexplicably  valuing 
profit  at  any  cost  over  basic  human  needs.  In 
doing  so  we  have  forsaken  our  farmers,  the  spir- 
itual descendants  of  those  early  Hebrew  and 
Greek  farmers  and  pastoralists  who  first  gave  us 
our  understanding  of  social  justice,  democracy, 
and  the  existence  of  a  power  greater  than  our 
own.  No  amount  of  lip  service  to  the  goal  of 
feeding  the  world's  hungry  or  to  the  glory  of  a 
new  technology,  and  no  amoLint  of  transient 
increases  in  the  world's  grain  production,  can 
hide  this  terrible  truth. 


[Violations] 

HANFORD'S 
DAY  AFTER 


From  a  Department  of  Energy  report  released  in 
July  concerning  a  May  14  chemical'Storage-tank 
explosion  at  the  Hanford  Nuclear  Site  in  Washing- 
ton State.  The  report  details  a  series  of  failures  to 
follow  emergency-response  procedure  in  the  after- 
math of  the  acc'dent.  In  additi(m  to  the  failures  de- 
scribed below,  the  DOE  found  that  the  chemicals 
inside  the  explcjded  tank  had  been  stored  improper- 
ly, that  arriving  u'orkers  with  no  knowledge  of  the 
emergency  "Take  Cover"  conditions  were  able  to 
enter  the  facility,  and  that  radiological  tests  of 
workers  exposed  to  plutonium  and  other  hazardous 
chemicals  were  not  thoroughly  evaluated  until  one 
month  after  the  accident. 


O 


n  May  14,  an  explosion  occurred  in  the 
Plutonium  Reclamation  Facility.  The  steel  lid 
of  a  tai^ik  in  the  Chemical  Preparation  Room 
was  torn  off,  rupturing  a  water  line  and  causing 
extensive  damage  to  the  room,  including  the 
d(n)rs  and  roof.  Toxic  chemicals  were  released 
in  a  plume  through  the  main  ventilation  stack 
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'v^iim--   . 


Our  culture  is  obsessed  with  waste.  The  culture  we  speak  of  is  not  only 
our  company  culture,  but  a  useful  little  culture  of  bacteria  and  fungi.  These  voracious 
bugs  clean  up  oily  waste  through  a  process  called  bioremediation.  We've  been  using 
it  in  many  places.  Truthfully,  nature  has  always  degraded  substances  this  way.  We  just 
speed  the  process  and  make  it  more  efficient.  We  combine  Oily  sludge  was  transformed 
air,  water,  a  bulking  agent  like  straw,  fertilizer  to  nourish 
'native'  bacteria,  and  oily  waste.  After  turning  and  mixing, 
the  microbes  eat  the  oil  and  leave  behind  rich  compost. 
In  nature,  this  process  may  take  years  or  even  decades.  By 
optimizing  environmental  conditions  for  the  microbes  and 
revving  up  their  metabolisms,  it  can  take  only  a  couple  of 
months.  What's  left  is  a  topsoil  mixture  we've  safely  used 
for  revegetation  of  old  oil  and  gas  well  sites.  It's  true  that 
oil  exploration  can  sometimes  result  in  undesirable  by- 
products and  the  need  for  site  reclamation.  By  enlisting 
nature's  help,  we're  solving  both  problems.  And  while  cleaning  up  after  ourselves  is 
often  required  by  law,  we've  always  felt  that  it  makes  good  business  sense.  If  we  can 
do  it  within  the  natural  order  of  things,  then  to  us  that  makes  the  most  sense  of  all. 


mtn  plantable  compost  that  was 
spread  around  an  old  drilling  site, 
then  contoured  to  match  the 
landscape.  We  planted  a  seed 
mixture  of  Sand  L<we  Grass  and 
Little  Blue  Stem.  Not  only  did  it 
thrive,  but  the  area  became  a 
Iwbitat  for  wildlife. 


Chevron 


People  Do. 


and  rhr(Hit:h  small  breaches  in  rlie  nx)f  and  rhe 
root/wall  interface.  Pliitoniiiin-contaminated 
water  escaped  under  rhe  doors  ot  the  facility.  A 
security  lockdown  was  initiatei-i  at  the  facility, 
and  the  Take  C'over  siren  was  activated.  Em- 
ployees were  instructed  to  report  to  the  main 
Plutonium  Finishinji  Plant  facility. 

MAJOR  I'RKLIMINARY  l-INlMNCiS 

Officials  failed  lo  jolhnv  ihc  emcr^t'nc^'Tc'.s/xjn.sc  /jto- 
CL'dure  for  Take  ( 'ot'er  aiui  lockdoum  conditions. 

•  Conflicting  guidance  given  to  wtirkers  result- 

ed in  chemical  exposure. 

•  There  were  several  instances  of  personnel 
outside  sheltered  areas,  including  eight  con- 
struction workers  on  break  at  a  trailer  who, 
in  response  to  the  directive  to  report  to  the 
Plutonium  Finishing  Plant,  walketl  through 
an  area  downwind  of  the  explosion  and  the 
exhaust  stack  where  a  yellow-brown  emis- 
sion had  been  .seen. 

•  There  were  several  instances  of  workers  re- 
trieving personal  belongings,  not  wearing 
proper  protective  eciuipment,  or  not  being 
advised  of  the  Take  Cover  condition. 

•  The  process  ft)r  accounting  for  employees 
during  Take  Cover  was  inadec]uate. 

Prclmration  for  emergency  response  to  chemical 
hazards  was  inadequate . 

•  Chemical-monitoring  eciuipment  was  not 
easily  accessible. 

•  Twenty-eight  of  thirty-six  respiratory-protec- 

tion devices  were  past  due  for  the  required 
two-year  in.spection. 

Officials  jaded  to  follow  the  l>rocedure  for  classify- 
ing the  emergency  and  notifying  off-site  ageiicies. 

•  Classification  of  the  emergency,  which 
should  take  place  immediately,  occurred  two 
hours  after  the  event.  After  classification, 
ncuification  of  outside  agencies  took  over 
one  hour  when  the  requirement  is  fifteen 
minutes. 

•  Notification  to  Washington  P)e]iartment  of 
Ecology  did  not  follow  regulations. 

Officials  failed  to  initiate  appropriate  aciions  in  re- 
sponse to  worker  exposure  to  ladohnvn  hazards. 

•  No  one  in  Iniideiit  ("ommand  was  assigned 
to  t  are  lor  exposed  workers. 

•  Four  hours  elapsed  before  workers  were  re- 
leasecl  to  report  to  the  hospital. 

•  No  formal  agreement  was  made  with  the  lo- 
cal hospital  for  pioper  mcilical  handling  of 
workers  exposed  to  ihemical  contaminants. 

•  Workers  were  not  properly  e\'aluated  ori-site. 

Neither  workers  iior  their  clothing  were  sur- 
veyed fi>r  radiological  and  chemical  contam- 
ination before  going  to  the  hospital.  This  in- 
cluded a  plant  v\'orker  who  at  the  time  of  the 
explosloti  was  ni  a  changing  room  next  to 


the  accident  site  and  who  felt  the  pressure 

wave  caused  by  the  explosion. 

Workers  trans|-iorted  themseKes  to  the  local 

hospital. 


THE  CHRISTIAN 
FRIGHT 


From  "The  Hell  House  Outreach  Manual,"  a 
26i-page  guide  to  creating  a  "spiritually  based" 
haunted  house,  published  by  the  Abundant  Life 
Ohristian  Center  (ALCC)  in  Arvada,  Colorado, 
and  sold  last  year  to  churches  in  forty-one  states. 
Visitors  to  Hell  House  are  guided  through  various 
scenes  that  depict  "choices  that  can  have  an  end  re- 
sult of  ushering  people  into  hell."  The  abortion 
scene  appears  below;  other  scenes  include  a  teenag- 
er committing  suicide,  the  funeral  of  a  homosexual 
man  who  has  died  of  AIDS,  and  a  car  accideyu  in 
which  a  father,  driving  drunk,  kills  his  own  family. 
The  ALCC,  which  will  host  its  third  annual  Hell 
House  this  month,  reminds  first-time  hosts  that 
"Hell  House  is  not  a  glorificatitm  or  observation  of 
Halloween!  This  outreach  happens  during  the 
'Halhnveen'  time  of  year  because  that  is  when  the 
average,  unsaved  American  is  conditiimed  to  visit 
haunted-house  type  attractions.  Hell  House  simply 
capitalizes  on  the  seasonal  opportunity  for  the  sake 
of  the  gospel." 


CHARACTERS 

Demon.  The  demon  is  the  tour  guide 
through  all  issue-oriented  scenes.  The  energy 
level  and  quality  of  the  Hell  House  drama  rests 
squarely  on  the  demon's  shoulders.  Throughout 
the  duration  of  the  perfc^rmances,  the  demon's 
voice  needs  to  sound  "unhuman." 

Chrissy,  the  girl  who  is  having  the  abortion. 
Chrissy's  lines  are  few,  but  her  impact  is  gigan- 
tic. She  is  one  of  the  characters  who  will  be 
talked  about  most  by  the  visiting  public.  She 
cannot  hold  back  or  come  across  as  being  shy 
or  embarrassed  to  be  doing  what  she  is  doing. 
Screaming,  crying  violently,  and  convulsing  all 
fall  into  her  bag  of  tricks.  She  must  play  her 
part  convincingly  or  the  entire  abortion  scene 
will  be  flat. 

Doctor.  Gives  the  appearance  of  performing 
the  actual  abortion  procedure. 

Nurse.  Assists  the  doctor  with  the  overall 
procedure. 

Assistant.  Monitors  the  patient  and  the  med- 
ical instruments. 

PRors 
Note:  You  may  have  a  iiurse,  doctor,  or 
someone  else  in  the  medical  field  who  is  a  part 
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Cold  WEATHER  means  nothing.  RAIN^  days  DON'T  MATTER. 


ND  A  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY  MEANS  TWO  PRACTICES  INSTEAD  OF  ONE, 


I  «s^ 


^hillips  Petroleum  salutes  the  hard 
vork  and  determination  of  the  men  and 
vomen  of  United  States  Swimming, 
vhich  is  why  we  are  very  proud  to 
:elebrate  our  25th  ye^  of  sponsoring 


these  athletes^the  longest  continuous 
corporate  sponsorship  of  an  amateur 
sport.  At  Phillips,  that's  what  it  means 
to  be  The  Performance  Gonipany.<^^ 
PHIILIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  tSP 


•or  a  copy  of  our  annual  report,  call  918-661-3700,  write  to:  Phillips  Annual  Report,  B-41,  Adams  Blclg.,  Bartlesv^le,  OK  74004, 

Qr  visit  us  at  www.philHps66.com.  ,       '      "    '    ■  , 


The  above  ls  a  detail  oj  "Bullies,"  wallpaper  created  by  Philadelphia  artist  Virgil  Marti.  It  was  inclmled  in  Apiicalyprlc  Wallpaper, 
eyhibiium  in  August  at  ( )hin  State  University's  Wexner  Center  jor  the  Arts.  Marti  modeled  the  wallpaper  on  the  French  "toile"  dcst 
he  used  photos  jrom  his  junior  high  school  yearbook  for  the  wallpaper's  cameo  portraits. 


of  ycHir  church.  These  people  will  he  a  ^reat  re- 
source tor  i^ivinj.;  this  scene  the  authentic  look 
it  needs. 

(jTccn  (ir  hhte  gossamer  for  the  walls.  Purchase 
tireproot  gossamer  il  al  all  possible.  It  you  can't 
attortl  gossamer,  check  Target  or  Wal-Mart  tor 
green  or  blue  paper  tablecloths. 

('omp/ete  medical  attire  ("gpvenies")  for  doctor, 
inirsc,  and  assistant 

Comfilctc  /xnicnt  aitirc  for  (Ihrissy 

Exittnination  tithle  jor  (.'.hrissy.  It  an  authentic 
examination  table  cannot  be  located,  pad  a 
regular  table  tor  this  character's  conitort. 

Medical  i)istr!n7ic)it.s 

Pieces  oj  meat  /)/iuc'(i  in  a  glass  howl  to  hiok  like 
pieces  oj  a  hahy.  Do  yunr  wiy  best  to  purchase  a 
meat  product  that  closely  resembles  pieces  oi  a 
baby.  The  more  real  yini  can  make  that  meat 
look,  the  iiKMc  powertul  the  impact  on  every 
person  who  \  isits.  I'hc  meal  is  going  to  get 
handled  and  movei.1  aiound  a  lot.  Be  jirepared 
to  h.ne  someone  purch.ise  a  "tiesh  prop"  each 
i.lay  it  necessary. 

T/iccitr;c«/  Wood.  Because  oi  iIk'  large  amount 
of  blood  used  in  thi.s  scene  and  in  others,  some- 
one should  be  responsible  lor  mixing  a  vat  ot  it 
each  exening  that  1  lell  I  louse  is  open.  Store 
the  blood  in  one  location:  Blood  (\ailral.  A 


representative  from  each  scene  can  come  to 
Blood  Central  to  pick  up  that  scene's  supply. 
Be  sure  tc5  keep  your  carpet  safe! 

Small  vacuum  with  hose.  Any  small  house 
vacuum  will  work.  It  is  used  primarily  for 
sound.  The  sound,  combined  with  Chrissy's 
convulsions,  leaves  a  definite  impression. 

sc:RirT 

A.s  ihc  tour  enters  the  mom,  Chrissy  is  lying  on 
the  nperatiitg  table;  her  legs  are  up  as  if  in  stirrups. 
The  doctor  is  seated  and  appears  to  he  performing 
the  ahitrtiim.  His  medical  instruments  are  clearly 
visible.  Hospital  sound  effects  are  playing  in  the 
background.  The  morncru  the  tour  is  within 
earshot,  CJnissy  begins  crying.  She  is  extremely 
distraught.  Throughout  the  entire  scene,  the  med- 
ical staff  is  cold,  uncaring,  abrupt,  and  completely 
insensitive  to  Ghrissy. 
PFMON:  You're  about  to  witness  the  product  of 

young  love,  compliments  ot  the  back  seat  of 

a  '94  Caniaro.  (The  medical  staff  is  at  work. 

i'Jmssy  is  writhing  and  breathing  heavily.) 
.ASSISTANT:  Chrissy,  be  still.  This  was  your 

choice! 
1Xx:toR:  (with  extreme  intensity)  Val,  I  said  I 

need  nuire  gau:e!  She  is  really  bleeding. 
niRISSY:  Why  .  .  .  Why  .  .  .  you  said  there 

wouldn't  be — 
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DOCTOR:  SHUT  UP!  You  pay  the  money!  I  do 
the  work  AND  the  talking! 

DEMON:  And  the  kiUing! 

DOCTOR:  This  is  gonna  hurt! 

DEMON:  They're  convinced  that  a  child  is  only 
tissue.  But  the  truth  is  that  that  tissue  has  a 
brain  and  a  heartbeat — and  can  feel  his  little 
arm  being  RIPPED  off  his  body.  (As  the  de- 
mon says  the  word  RIPPED,  the  doctor  yanks; 
Chrissy  screams  and  jerks  with  pain  and  begins 
to  cry  steadily . ) 

CHRISSY:  (incredibly  emotional,  barely  understand- 
able through  her  tears)  You  lied  to  me!  It  does 
hurt!  You're  hurting  me —  (Chrissy's  words 
trail  off  as  if  she  can  barely  take  the  pain .  The 
assistant  looks  annoyed  that  Chrissy  is  not  con- 
trolling herself. ) 

DOCTOR:  (irritated)  Chrissy,  it's  only  a  medical 
procedure! 

CHRISSY:  (screaming  and  crying)  Don't  do  this,  I 
want  my  ...  I  want . . .  MY  BABY!  (The  nurse 
places  the  first  piece  of  bloody  baby  in  the  glass 
bowl  just  as  Chrissy  screams,  MY  BABY.' 
Chrissy  also  reaches  for  the  bowl  as  she  says  that 
phrase . ) 

ASSISTANT:  You  should  have  thought  of  that  a 
long  time  ago. 

DOCTOR:  We're  going  to  sedate  the  next  one 
who  comes  in  here  like  this.  (The  vacuum  is 
turned  on  and  Chrissy  shakes  and  convulses. 
Her  entire  body  rattles  as  the  vacuum  removes 
the  final  pieces  of  her  child.) 

DEMON:  It's  just  too  bad  that  I  didn't  get  YOU! 
(The  demon  points  at  someone  in  the  tour 
group,  looks  right  into  his  or  her  e^es,  and  holds 
the  pose  for  a  dramatic  second  or  two.  The  de- 
mon then  quickly  changes  gears  and  cranks  the 
energy  back  up.)  We  must  keep  moving! 
There's  much  more  to  enjoy!  Follow  me  . . . 

[Exhortation] 

KREMLIN 
SQUARE-OFF  - 


From  an  open  letter  written  in  June  by  Lev 
Rokhlin,  a  former  Russian  general  who  led  the 
1 994  assault  on  Grozny ,  the  capital  of  Chechnya , 
and  is  now  the  chairman  of  the  defense  committee 
of  the  State  Duma,  Russia's  lower  house  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  ]uly.  President  Boris  Yeltsin  announced 
plans  to  cut  the  size  of  the  military  by  500,000 
men  over  the  next  eighteen  months. 


M. 


r.  Boris  Yeltsin!  Mr.  Supreme  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Russian  Federation!  Pursuant  to  your  orders, 
dramatic  cuts  must  be  made  to  the  armed 


forces  within  the  next  two  years.  The  govern- 
ment has  received  clear  instructions  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  that  the  army 
must  make  do  with  a  budget  not  exceeding  3.5 
percent  of  next  year's  GDP.  This  is  a  figure 
that  will  fully  destroy  the  armed  forces.  What 
prompted  such  a  decision?  Why  are  defense 
spending  and  the  future  of  the  army  dictated 
from  abroad  ? 

Perhaps  you  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  no  longer  an  external  threat  to  Russia. 
The  facts  suggest  otherwise.  The  United 
States,  which  faces  no  threats  and  which  gives 
its  armed  forces  twenty  times  what  Russia  gives 
hers,  has  announced  its  vital  interests  in  the  oil 
regions  of  Azerbaijan  and  the  Baltic  states.  The 
NATO  countries  have  also  decided  to  expand 
their  alliance  to  our  western  border.  At  the 
talks  in  Paris,  Mr.  Commander  in  Chief,  you 
tried  to  keep  up  appearances  though  the  game 
was  clearly  lost.  No  one  asked  for  your  consent, 
because  no  one  needed  it.  The  West  dictates  to 
us  what  kind  ot  military  and  political  systems 
we  should  have  and  ignores  our  interests. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  in  Helsinki  in 
March,  President  Clinton  agreed  to  comply 
with  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  un- 
til the  year  2009.  By  that  time,  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces  will  have  been  practically  de- 
stroyed. No  appropriations  have  been  made  to 
develop  new  weapons.  And  there  is  no  funding 
either  to  maintain  our  strategic  nuclear  forces 
or  to  extend  the  service  of  missiles  that  remain 
on  combat  alert  hut  are  already  past  their  ser- 
vice life.  As  soon  as  the  threat  of  retaliation 
against  our  possible  aggressors  ceases  to  exist — 
that  is,  after  2009 — Russia  will  face  unlimited 
military  and  political  diktat. 

We  are  very  much  aware  of  why  all  this  is 
happening.  It  is  because  you  never  had  the 
time  to  give  Russia  your  leadership.  Your  deci- 
sions are  impromptu  reflections  of  your  mood. 
As  a  result,  industry  and  agriculture  have  col- 
lapsed. All  the  rest,  too,  has  been  destroyed. 
Only  handouts  from  the  IMF  save  Russia  from 
total  disintegration. 

Esteemed  Mr.  President,  direct  violations  of 
the  Constitution  occur  to  which  you  close  your 
eyes.  You  have  deceived  the  people  and  the 
military  without  fulfilling  your  electoral 
promises.  Your  henchmen,  such  as  Anatoly 
Chubais,  are  doing  everything  possible  to  de- 
prive the  men  and  women  in  uniform  of  what 
few  privileges  they  still  enjoy. 

Furthermore,  you  are  personally  responsible 
for  the  war  unleashed  in  Chechnya.  At  the 
time,  the  war  seemed  unthinkable  and  impossi- 
ble. But  it  happened — in  defiance  of  common 
sense.  Your  hasty,  ill-considered  decision  to  in- 
vade Chechnya  prevented  the  army  from  con- 
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ducting  the  necessary  preparations.  Ycni  sent 
eighteen-year-old  hoys,  many  of  whom  had 
never  held  a  weapon  in  their  hands,  to  tight 
mercenaries  and  mature  soldiers.  After  the  dis- 
mal failure  of  that  adventure,  you  abruptly  or- 
dered the  army  to  retreat  from  Chechnya,  leav- 
ing a  whole  regiment  of  prist)ners  and  the  entire 
Russian-speaking  population  to  be  exterminat- 
ed. Tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  citizens  and 
thousands  of  servicemen  died.  Thousands  more 


[Appreciation] 

DEAR  JOHN 

From  an  open  letter  written  m  May  by  Anatoly 
Adamishin,  then  Russian  ambassador  to  England, 
just  prior  to  his  leaving  his  post.  A  portion  of  the 
letter  appeared  in  the  May  18  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Times  of  London. 


T 


he  longer  one  stays  in  Britain,  the  more 
one  becomes  convinced  that  it  is  an  enchanted 
place.  The  British  prefer  not  to  be  overbearing. 
When  confronted  with  rudeness,  they  step 
away.  If  they  meet  somebody's  eye,  the  first 
thing  they  do  is  offer  a  smile.  And  where  else  in 
the  world  can  you  find  a  country  with  so  many 
public  toilets.'  And  such  well-maintained  toi- 
lets at  that.  English  lavatories  are  not  only 
spotlessly  clean;  they  are  cozy.  Nowhere  else 
have  I  seen  lavatory  walls  tiled  with  mosaics,  as 
they  are  in  the  men's  room  of  London's  Victo- 
ria Embankment.  In  some  lavatories,  there  are 
lithographic  prints  in  fine  frames  and  potted 
plants.  In  others,  there  is  even  pleasant  music 
playing. 

You  may  shrug  this  off.  But  when  a  man 
reaches  a  certain  age  (with  its  attendant  disor- 
ders), he  comes  to  appreciate  an  abundance  of 
public  toilets.  England  is  a  caring  country,  in 
which  public  conveniences  (as  lavatories  are 
called  here)  are  reasonable  distances  from  one 
another.  What's  more,  the  locations  of  toilets 
are  often  postetl  on  signs.  It  is  a  matter  of 
hearty  satisfactiim  to  see  a  sign  announcing 
that  the  nearest  toilet  is  jusr  400  yards  away. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  get  used  to  such  lux- 
uries. When  I  return  to  Russia  and  run  around 
in  search  of  a  badly  neetlei.!  convenience,  I  truly 
appreciate  the  civilized  life  <il  the  British  Isles.  I 
believe  that  the  people  hciv  i,;ay  have  left  the 
rest  of  mankinel  in  the  dust. 


were  crippled  for  life.  They  fulfilled  your  orders 
and  yet  you  betrayed  them,  allowing  the  media 
to  pour  abuse  on  your  army  instead  of  oii  your- 
self. Untrained  lads  went  into  battle  and  died 
carrying  out  your  instructions,  but  can  you  even 
name  one  soldier  whom  you  sent  to  Chechnya 
and  who  died  a  hero's  death  there?  Now  you 
publicly  insult  the  army's  generals,  some  of 
whom  sent  their  own  sons  to  their  deaths  in 
Chechnya,  by  saying  that  they  are  "getting  fat- 
ter and  fatter"  and  need  to  be  fired. 

Esteemed  servicemen!  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Russian  Federation,  you  are  entitled 
to  social  protection.  In  choosing  your  profes- 
sion you  knew  what  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
path  lay  ahead.  You  are  a  courageous  and  disci- 
plined people.  There  are  few  among  you  who 
are  corrupt  and  spoiled  by  power.  The  people 
look  to  you  with  hope. 

Esteemed  servicemen,  you  must  unite!  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin  believes  that  he  has  turned  you  all 
into  submissive,  weak-minded  slaves.  He  has 
insulted  you  again  and  again.  He  must  be  made 
aware  of  your  unity.  It  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  preserve  the  army  and  the  motherland. 


[Controversy] 

IT'S  RAINING,  MEN 


From  fetters  to  the  editor  in  the  ]une  30  issue  of 
Army  Times,  a  weekly  newspaper  published  in 
Sprin^eld,  Virginia.  The  letters  were  written  in  re- 
sponse to  a  May  5  article  that  discussed  a  U.S. 
Army  rule  prohibiting  male  soldiers  from  carrying 
umbrellas  while  in  uniform.  Female  Army  soldiers 
are  allowed  to  carry  umbrellas ,  as  are  all  Air  Force 
arid  Navy  persimnel.  Stating  his  reason  for  recently 
rejecting  a  proposal  to  lift  the  ban,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  General  Dennis  Reimer  said,  "The  regulation 
is  clear,  and  we  follow  regulations  in  the  Army." 

I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  General 
Reimer,  but  his  statement  makes  no  sense.  I 
wear  glasses.  The  visor  on  my  service  cap  does 
a  marginal  job  of  protecting  them  in  the  rain, 
but  the  service  cap  is  impractical  to  wear  on  a 
regular  basis.  I  also  wear  a  hearing  aid.  If  it  gets 
wet,  it  is  ruined,  and  the  Army  provides  a  re- 
placement— at  a  ctwt  of  about  $800.  Some  say 
that  if  Reimer  lifts  the  ban,  retired  generals 
will  call  him  the  "umbrella  chief."  So  what? 
The  rest  of  us  will  call  him  the  "cares  about 
soldiers  chief." 

Lt.  Co[.  William  H.  Harkey 
Burke,  Va. 

Most  everyone  who  has  been  in  the  Army 
for  any  length  of  time  understands  why  male 
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MiKliiTs  lannot  t  ;iiiy  iimhicllas:  ;i  siuklc-nly 
o|Hiu\l  umliiill.i  mi);lil  spook  iho  horses,  wiili 
poUiiiiiillv  Jis.isiioiis  ifsiilis.  Now  il  ilir  Aiiiiy 
wcw  I'Vi'i  lo  i;fl  ikI  o(  ;iII  lluisc  hiirsi-s  .  .  . 

C  ',>!.  jamcs  /■,  (  :inTk\  (  'SAK 
Alrx;iiulri;i,  V.i. 


|(  'oinpl;iiiii| 

RHXUAL 
IIARASSMHNT 


I'Voiii  (I  i(i)n/)/imi(  jdcil  lii\l  jtdl  hy  Hin/^ini  Mohs/cn' 
in  ihc  1  'N.  Itisirict  ( 'Dint  in  Bridiicjiurt,  (.'onnccti- 
cut.  (i,(^(ii)is(  (I  judi^c  |)ri'si(l/)i,^  (i(  the  ( 'iDDU'cfkid 
Si(/v)(())'  ( "oKvl.  M()ii,s/v>i  is  suin^  joy  "lOin/H'iisdto 
i\  iiiul  />mii(irc'  (liiiiui.^i's." 

HAIvHAKA  M^^NSK^,  For  I  Icisril  AiuUIn  IxIimII 

l."»(  All  Women  SimiLulv  Siiu.ilrJ 

\'. 

lUlXil-  IIOWAKI'  I.  MOKAiillAN 

1 .  I  ^um\L;  thi'  p;ist  vi'H'.  >'ii  i>''  Io\\'i.m  ilian  ihive 
scpaiMlo  occasions  wluir  llu-  plaint  ill  was  in  tlu' 
cK'ik's  ollki'  at  ihi-  llinhiiiA  Siipcrioi  C'oiiil,  she 
was  approai  heJ  hom  the  leai  wilhoiil  w.iininL; 
hy  a  lai'm.'  unloashoil  and  unimi::k\l  doj^. 

2.  On  each  occasion,  the  doi;  at^yressuelv 
nu::lei,l  tlie  j^lainlitt  in  siu  h  a  manner  that  it 
laiseJ  hei  skirt,  poked  its  snout  uiuler  hei  skiit, 
atui  iMdjeiled  its  stioiit  tipward  lowarJ  the 
plainiill's  ci(>li.  il. 

V  On  eai  h  on  .is ion,  the  plaint  ill  Jul  iiothinL; 
whatsoever  lo  provoke  such  coiuliu  t  hy  the  Joj^^. 

4.  On  eai,  h  occasuin,  the  ovviua  aiul  keeper 
ol  the  Jol;,  |ikl;4e  1  low.Uvl  |.  Morauhan,  stooJ 
oh.si'iv  iiil;  the  Jo;;'s  aclivitv  tiom  a  distance  ol 
several  tei-i  aiul  Jul  nothin;;  to  lesirain  i\\v  Jol;. 

T.  1  .k  h  time  the  pl.iintill  was  so  nii:;k\l  Iw 
the  Jol;,  her  sense  ot  ha\  ini:  heen  v  iolateJ  was 
intensilieJ  hv  her  ohseivaiion  that  the  laie  ot 
the  i.K'leiulani  hioke  into  a  smirk  as  he  oh- 
s<.'rv'i.\l  the  plami  ill  s  ohv  lous  Jiscomlort . 

(V  On  each  >>ccasion  alter  nii::linu  the  jMain- 
lill,  the  Ji".;  pioieeJeJ  to  .ipproach  other  wom- 
en liom  the  lear  without  warninL;  anJ  to  re|H'at 
the  laisinL;  ol  then  skirts,  the  thrust  ot  the 
snout,  aiul  the  pio|e<.tion  ol  the  snout  upward 
towaiJ  the  women's  ciotthes. 

7  1  he  delenJani  knew  or  shoiilJ  have 
known  ih.it  the  dot;,  il  uniesti.iined,  would  sin- 
gle out  women  in  skirls,  .ind  the  di>L;  did  repeat- 
edlv  select  women  m  skirt-.  Iv>r  olleiisivi.'  lui:- 
rliiiL;  ,ind  did  leav  e  .ill  otlu'i  persons  ,ilone. 


Tlu'  present  policy  on  uinhrellas  should  re- 
main in  place.  1  assume  raiiicoats  are  still  an 
Hem  ol  issue  or  purchase.  I  served  twenty  years 
without  an  umhrella.  1  did  not  melt. 

IsiSf^t.  (Ret.)  Pnuli-.  Uemy 
Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 

I  recently  visitcil  the  heade|iiarters  ot  the 
I  Iniied  States  Secret  Service  in  Washington, 
n.( ;.  1  wore  my  Cdass  A  uniform  and  the  .stan- 
dard hiack  overcoat.  It  was  raining  the  whole 
time  I  walked  from  the  Metro  slop  to  heacl- 
i.|uait(.rs,  and  1  ^^ot  soaked.  When  1  took  off  my 
oviaioat,  my  uniform  was  drenched  and  my 
rihhons  were  discolored  from  the  rain.  1  had  ti) 
explain  to  memhers  ot  the  Secret  Service  that 
Army  re^ulatii)ns  prohihited  me  from  carrying 
an  umhrella.  Their  response  was,  "How  can  you 
he  trusted  lo  deknd  the  country  it  you're  too 
diimh  to  carry  an  umhrella.'" 

Name  Withheld 

The  Air  Force  ami  Navy  use  umhrellas.  1  say 
the  .•\rmy  promised  an  adventure,  not  an  um- 
hrella. 

/s(  Sf^t.  (Ret.)  Edunn  Rodri^ez 
.Allentown,  Pa. 

In  response  to  your  arlkle  on  umhrellas,  1 
wciiild  like  lo  say  that  1  see  no  K)ss  oi  masculin- 
ity in  carryin;.;  them.  II  1  were  a  civiliaii  and 
had  a  kid,  1  would  not  say,  "I  ley,  son,  see  that 
soldier  standing  iii  the  rain.'  1  want  you  to  grow 
up  aiul  he  like  that!"  Instead,  1  would  say, 
"1  ley,  son,  see  that  wet  soldier.'  I  le's  a  dork." 

/'/■C '  Dave  Maiihews 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 


jAnah 


PLUMBING 
THE  PURSE 


/■Vdiii  "The  C '(intt'iKs  II/  Wiuiicirs  Purses:  An  Ac- 
cc,s.s(i)\  ill  i'risis."  hy  Diiiiic/  Harris,  in  the 
Slirn\;J Slimmer  issue  of  Salmagundi.  I  Umis  is  the 
iti((/i())'  oj  The  Rise  and  Fall  ol  Ckiv  Oulture, 
liuhlished  hy  l/\/'cniin.  His  csMi\  "The  Ifiiii  in 
Decline"  ii/i/ViUvJ  in  f/ic./iini(iii\  issue  ot  I  I.irper's 
Ma''a:iire. 


H 


'elon,-  tlu'  twentieth  lentuiv,  when  house- 
vvives  he^.m  to  spi'iul  more  time  .iw.iv  Irom 
lnMiie  th.m  ihev  h.ul  ever  sp^art  helore,  the 
purse  h.id  not  vet  evolved  into  the  hotloinless 
pit  ot  helon^in'^s  ih.it  it  is  IikFiv.  Inste.id,  it  was 
.1  I.irgelv  opt  ion, \l  accessorv  desigiK\l  to  cirry  .i 
lew    h.isic  Items      .i  I. in.  .i  mirror,  ,i  h.mdker- 


jo    iiAKnR'SM.-\i,;A/i\r  >.\ioi>i;K  i>i>>: 


5mm. 


1.  [•'>\tcard  above,  i>ri<^u\idly  printed  in  the  early  1900s,  appears  in  Suffragettes  to  She-Uevlls:  Women's  Liberation  &  Beyond,  by  Liz 
cQuiston,  published  by  Phaidon  Press  in  London. 


chief,  smelling  salts,  a  powder  puff — for  brief 
excursions  to  church,  the  opera,  the  theater,  or 
other  women's  homes,  places  where  women 
could  survive  quite  comfortably  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  drawstring  pouch  slung  around 
their  wrists. 

As  women  began  to  join  the  workforce  in 
ever  larger  numbers  during  World  War  1  and 
dramatically  increased  the  scope  of  their  activ- 
ities to  everything  from  lobbying  for  suffrage 
to  engaging  in  competitive  sports,  the  purse 
slowly  began  to  bulge  with  a  surfeit  of  inessen- 
tials. It  was  as  if,  in  exchanging  one  role  for 
another,  women  created  on  their  own  person  a 
microcosm  of  "home,"  a  cache  of  talismanic 
articles  suggestive  of  the  domestic  world's  inti- 
macy and  security. 

This  transition  from  the  domestic  sphere  to 
the  office  was  made  easier  by  the  revolution  in 
packaging  that  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Cosmetics  and  hygienic 
products  were  miniaturized  into  squeezeable 
tubes  and  dainty  roll-on  sticks  that  could  be 
used  anywhere,  in  a  public  rest  room  or  even 
out  in  the  open  at  the  worker's  desk.  But  such 
products  didn't  liberate  the  housewife  from  the 
house  so  much  as  they  liberated  the  house  from 


its  foundations.  In  enabling  women  to  venture 
out  into  public  equipped  with  a  portable  com- 
fort station,  the  tricks  of  consumerism  turned 
them  into  white-collar  pack  rats  who  carted 
around  a  rudimentary  drugstore  of  eyebrow 
pluckers,  curling  iroiis,  breath  fresheners,  and 
"herbal  flower  rescue  remedies."  As  women  be- 
came more  independent,  they  paradoxically 
became  more  burdened  with  things,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  their  emancipation  they  acquired 
a  new  aiid  very  literal  kind  of  ball  and  chain, 

albeit  one  with  a  lining  of  satin  and 

an  ebony  sheen. 


A 


s  deceptively  commonplace  as  purses 
might  seem,  they  are  in  fact  mausoleums  in 
which  anachronistic  feminine  roles  have  been 
preserved  for  all  time.  When  women  discuss 
their  pocketbooks,  they  frequently  boast  of  the 
readiness  with  which  they  could  face  unfore- 
seen disasters,  claiming  that  "1  could  survive 
for  twenty-four  hours  out  of  my  purse,"  "it  con- 
tains enough  stuff  that  if  I  were  trapped  some- 
where overnight,  1  could  still  get  by,"  or  "I  car- 
ry all  the  emergency  supplies  I  would  need  if 
something  were  to  happen."  In  every  woman's 
purse  there  lurks  a  hidden  survivalist,  a  crazed 
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Mormon  busily  stocking  her  panrry  for  rhc 
coming  apocalypse. 

Another  ot  the  most  distinctive  features  of 
the  modern  purse  is  the  way  in  which  many 
women  unthinkingly  stash  away  in  it,  with  ab- 
surd yet  affectionate  loyalty,  alt  the  refuse  of 
consumerism:  ratty  Kleenexes,  crumpled  drink- 
ing-straw  wrappers,  dead  Chap  Sticks.  The 
purse  preserves  an  archaic  woman  whose  habits 
of  possessiveness  were  established  in  a  culture  of 
durable  goods  immune  to  obsolescence,  things 
that  were  meant  to  be  treasured  and  cared  for 
for  an  entire  life.  This  quaint  Victorian  ghost 
still  haunts  the  modern  purse,  acting  as  the 
overprotective  curator  of  a  woman's  cherished 
belongings.  Having  failed  to  adapt  to  a  culture 
of  instant  trash,  she  cannot  throw  away  the  old 
hotel-room  key  given  to  her  several  years  ago  by 
a  friend  visiting  from  out  of  town  nor  can  she 
get  rid  of  the  moist  towelette  she  acquired  at  a 
barbecue  in  1988  or  the  lint-covered  cough 
drop  from  last  season's  cold. 

Women  alsti  hoard  such  items  as  broken  eye- 
glass frames,  tarnished  belt  buckles,  gloves  with- 
out mates,  pieces  of  string,  extra  curtain  rings, 
and  shoes  with  toni  straps  in  the  mistaken  belief 
that  these  things  might  come  in  handy  at  some 
point  in  the  future.  Side  by  side  with  the  pock- 
etbook's  resident  survivalist  and  curator  is  yet 
another  ghost:  the  shrewd  economizer  and  con- 
scientious domestic  engineer  who  dutifully  tucks 
away  for  a  rainy  day  a  small  arsenal  of  damaged 
odds  and  ends  and  dilapidated  knickknacks.  The 
purse  is  thus  the  crash  site  in  which  two  regies 


collide,  that  of  the  perfect  housewife  who  finds  a 
u.se  for  every  pencil  stub  and  broken  zipper  she 
encounters  and  that  of  the  busy  professional  per- 
petually on  the  run,  dashing  from  the  dry  clean- 
er to  the  staff  meeting  to  the  day-care  center,  all 
the  while  carting  around  the  raw  materials  of 
the  ingenious  but  forever  unfinished  schemes  of 
a  woman  she  no  longer  has  the  time  to  be. 

A  strange  amnesia  comes  over  women  when 
they  review  the  contents  of  their  purses,  an  in- 
ability to  remember  why  they  placed  things  in 
an  accessory  that,  in  the  cases  of  the  most  ab- 
sentminded  women,  begins  to  resemble  the 
Freudian  unconscious,  the  psychic  realm  of  for- 
getfulness  in  whose  darkness  objects — like 
paiiiful  memories — are  swallowed  up.  Shaking 
their  heads  in  disbelief  as  they  sort  through  their 
things,  they  pluck  out  items  they  hadn't  even 
realized  were  there  or  that  they  misplaced 
months  ago.  The  decision  to  incorporate  some- 
thing into  one's  permanent  collection  is  often 
i.letermined  less  by  the  needs  of  the  particular 
individual  than  by  the  reflexive  and  involuntary 
requirements  of  archaic  social  roles.  The  three 
abandoned  personae  that  a  woman  has  largely 
forgotten — the  survivalist,  the  curator,  and  the 
homemaker — are  holed  up  in  her  bag,  operating 
like  underground  fugitives,  leading  her  to  collect 
things  that  serve  no  discernible  purpose.  Her 
amnesia  is  therefore  indicative  of  not  just  her 
inability  to  remember  the  reason  for  a  particular 
object  but  her  inability  to  remember  former 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  women's  roles,  which 
still  linger  in  the  purse's  collective 
unconscious  like  past  lives. 


A, 


From  Funny  Times. 


dthough  most  women  continue  to  carry 
purses,  we  are  in  fact  entering  a  period  of  transi- 
tion in  which  these  once-mandatory  accessories 
are  shriveling  up  into  fanny  packs,  assuming  the 
unisex  disguises  of  briefcases  or  book  bags,  or 
vanishing  completely  into  the  pockets  of  jack- 
ets and  blue  jeans.  The  waning  of  the  pocket- 
book's  importance  iii  the  modern  outfit  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  growing  confidence  that 
women  below  the  age  of  forty  feel  as  self-suffi- 
cient and  autonomous  individuals  who  no 
longer  need  to  carry  their  houses  on  their  backs 
in  order  to  survive  in  the  public  sphere. 

Younger  women,  who  often  carry  pocket- 
books  to  work,  use  more  convenient  fanny  packs 
on  the  weekends  or  dispense  with  handbags  al- 
together on  a  date,  when  they  reduce  their  pos- 
sessions to  a  bare  minimum — a  credit  card,  their 
keys,  and  some  cash,  items  they  stuff  into  their 
pockets  or  carry  in  small  coin  purses.  This  con- 
scious effort  to  lighten  the  load  when  they  go 
out  lo  a  party,  bar,  or  restaurant  is  of  course  part- 
ly the  result  of  the  burden  the  purse  imposes  on 
their  mobility.  But  it  is  not  only  the  physical 
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burden  of  the  handbag  that  makes  it  an  unwant- 
ed third  party  on  the  modern  date.  It  is  the 
mental  burden  of  the  purse  that  the  woman 
leaves  behind  when  she  gt)es  out  to  meet  a 
man — namely,  the  purse's  negative  associations 
with  a  certain  sort  of  overdressed,  uptight,  prig- 
gish woman  who  still  inhabits  the  purse  in  all  ot 
her  clunky  old-maidishness  and  thus  inevitably 
gets  parked  right  on  the  table  like  a  boxy  lunch 
pail,  where  she  detracts  from  the  image  ot 
youthtulness  and  hedonism  that  many  women 
now  attempt  to  project. 

Women's  sexual  and  social  independence  is 
thus  in  a  certain  sense  linked  in  their  minds 
with  their  independence  from  their  purses, 
from  the  respectable  world  of  "home,"  and 
from  the  three  weird  sisters,  the  survivalist,  the 
curator,  and  the  homemaker,  who,  like  Mac- 
beth's  witches,  continue  to  use  the  purse  as  a 
cauldron  of  spinsterly  reservations,  taboos, 
pruderies,  and  fears. 


[Inventory] 

WARHOL'S 
LATER  WORK 


From  the  official  inventory  of  the  contents  of  one  of 
the  610  "Time  Capsules"  created  by  Andy  Warhol 
and  stored  at  the  Andy  Warhol  Museum  m  Pitts- 
burgh. Beginning  in  1974,  Warhol  regularly  creat- 
ed what  he  called  Time  Capsules  by  filling  card- 
board boxes  with  letters,  clippings,  and  other 
material  that  he  acquired;  he  often  kept  a  box  be- 
side his  desk  as  a  "Time  Capsule  in  process."  The 
list  below  is  taken  from  the  inventory  of  Time  Cap- 
sule 416,  which  the  artist  filled  between  1981  and 
1984.  Warhol  died  m  1987. 


Letter  from  John  Carmen  Public  Relations 
asking  Warhol  to  host  Academy  Awards  event 
at  Limelight,  March  14,  1984. 

Envelope  from  Limelight  containing  party  an- 
nouncement and  comp  ticket,  "Marilyn  Mon- 
roe's 5Lst  Birthday  Party,"  posted  June  8,  1984. 

Shoelaces,  in  plastic  box,  printed  with  "Su- 
per Heroes":  Wonder  Woman,  Batman,  Robin, 
Batgirl,  Superman,  Suptrgirl,  Green  Lantern, 
Captain  America. 

Exhibitioti  announcement,  Linda  McCart- 
iiey  photographs  at  Barbara  (  ullman  Callery  of 
Miami,  May  ll-June  ^,  1984;  color  photo  of 
Paul  McCartney  and  Willcm  de  Kooning  pos- 
ing with  a  late-period  de  Knonmg  painting. 

Five  canceleil  U.S.  postage  .stamps  torn  Irom 
envelopes. 


Note,  "Thank  you  for  bring  [sic]  so  much  plea- 
sure to  our  world  thru  your  medium.  With  Adri- 
mation  [sic],"  in  ballpt)int  on  torn  envelope. 

Yellow  announcement  card,  "Joey  Arias  Pre- 
.sents  'Mermaids  in  Retail'  at  Danceteria's  Con- 
go Bill,"  June  21,  1984. 

Envelope  from  Universal  Pictures  publicity 
department,  posted  June  11,  1984,  containing 
press  relea.se  re:  Joe  Don  Baker  starring  in  Fletch. 

Decal,  "Push/American  Express  Cards  Wel- 
come," for  the  glass  door  of  a  business. 

Small  envelope  from  Miss  Chrissie  Suleski  of 
Bloomfleld,  New  Jersey,  posted  June  7,  1984, 
containing  tan  letter  asking  Warhol  to  help  her 
meet  members  ot  rock  band  Duran  Duran. 

Invitation  to  party  honoring  "Women  of  the 
80s"  at  The  Cat  Club,  June  14,  1984,  stamped 
"Complimentary  Admission  for  Two." 

Party  invitation.  Senator  Christopher 
Dodd's  fortieth  birthday. 

Envelope  posted  June  11,  1984,  from 
Auburn,  Maine,  containing  autograph  request 
from  teacher  Peter  James  Therrien. 

Press  release,  Eddie  Murphy  Disease  Founda- 
tion, re:  Eddie  Murphy's  "homophobia,"  with 
inscription,  "Andy,  this  is  my  chief  complaint 
about  doing  Eddie  Murphy  -GL." 

Unopened  envelope  from  Manhattan  Cable 
TV,  containing  bill  for  services. 

Large  beige  envelope  from  "Amigos  de  Julio 
of  Miami,"  containing  folder  for  Julio  Iglesias 
fan  club,  with  photos  and  bio  information;  also 
membership  card,  "Andy  Warhol,  Amigo  de 
Julit)." 


[Study] 

HUNGRY  MINDS 


FrojTi  '"Gourmand  Syndrome' :  Eating  passion  as- 
sociated with  right  anterior  lesions,"  by  Drs.  Mari- 
anne Regard  and  Theodor  Landis,  in  the  May  is- 
sue of  Neurology,  a  journal  published  in 
Rochester,  hJew  York,  by  the  American  Academy 
of  Neurology. 


A, 


Ithough  eating  disorders  are  usually  ac- 
counted tor  by  purely  psychological  explana- 
tions, it  has  also  beeii  shown  that  neurologic 
disease  can  often  be  associated  with  pathologi- 
cal eating  behavior  such  as  anorexia,  bulimia, 
and  obsessive  food  preferences.  We  have  found 
another  altered  eating  habit  that,  in  thirty-four 
of  thirty-six  patients  studied,  appears  to  be  a 
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consequence  of  cerebral  lesions  and  cannot  be 
classified  among  known  disorders.  It  is  best 
characterized  by  the  name  "gourmand  syn- 
drome" and  involves  a  preoccupation  with  fine 
food  and  drink.  Two  exemplary  case  studies  il- 
lustrate this  condition. 

Patient  I .  This  forty-eight-year-old  man  was 
admitted  to  the  hospital  after  suffering  a  hem- 
orrhagic infarction  in  the  brain.  Prior  to  his 
hospitalization,  he  had  been  an  average  eater. 
He  ate  what  his  wife  brought  to  the  table  and 
occasionally  went  to  restaurants.  He  was  a 
well-known  local  political  journalist  whose 
main  preoccupation  was  his  work. 

During  hospitalization,  when  asked  what 
bothered  him  most,  he  instantly  replied  that 
the  food  was  awful.  He  stated  that  he  felt  per- 
fectly healthy  and  that  he  had  nothing  else  on 
his  mind  but  a  good,  tasty  meal  served  in  a  nice 
restaurant.  He  wrote  in  his  diary: 

Sex  I  start  to  really  miss,  and  it  is  time  for  a  real 
hearty  dinner — e.g.,  a  good  sausage  with  hash 
browns  or  some  spaghetti  Bolognese,  or  risotto 
and  a  breaded  cutlet,  nicely  decorated,  or  a  scal- 
lop of  game  in  cream  sauce  with  spatzle.  Always 
just  eat  and  drink!  What  a  connoisseur  I  am,  and 
now  I  am  dried  up  here,  just  like  in  the  desert. 
Where  is  the  next  oasis?  With  date  trees  and 
lamb  roast  or  couscous  and  mint  tea,  the  Moroc- 
can way,  real  fresh  . . . 

After  four  months  he  was  well  enough  to 
take  up  part-time  work.  But  rather  than  resum- 
ing his  job  as  a  political  journalist,  which  had 
been  kept  open  for  him,  he  chose  to  write 
columns  on  eating.  He  often  left  home  to  dine 
out,  and  his  desire  for  meals  prepared  at  home 
became  more  precise  and  exotic.  His  family  re- 
marked upon  his  eating-oriented  behavior, 
which  they  initially  attributed  to  his  new  job. 
Soon,  however,  they  noted  that  the  only  con- 
versations that  aroused  him  were  about  food. 

Patient  2.  This  fitty-five-year-old  man  was 
admitted  with  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Within  a 
few  days,  he  recovered  from  slight  paralysis  to 
his  left  side,  hut  his  behavior  was  altered.  He 
made  sexual  advances  to  the  nurses  and  ate 
"goodies,"  even  during  examinations. 

At  home,  after  five  weeks  in  the  hospital,  his 
social  behavior  was  appropriate  again,  but  his 
family  was  struck  by  his  "eating  passion."  Previ- 
ously, the  patient  had  been  a  very  active  busi- 
nessman and  sportsman  who  was  concerned 
with  his  looks.  He  had  no  real  food  preferences 
and  preferred  a  tennis  match  to  a  fine  dinner. 
Now  his  conversation  centered  around  his  food 
fantasies,  and  he  grasped  every  occasion  to 
dine  out.  Although  he  resumed  his  previous 
business  and  sporting  activities,  he  seemed  less 
engaged  in  them. 


When  asked  to  write  dowri  his  experiences 
as  a  patient,  he  reflected  almost  exclusively  on 
fine  eating: 

After  I  could  stand  on  my  feet  again,  1  dreamt  to 
go  downtown  and  sit  down  in  this  well-known 
restaurant.  There  I  would  get  a  beer,  sausage,  and 
potatoes.  Slowly,  my  diet  improved  again  and  thus 
did  quality  of  life.  The  day  after  discharge,  my  first 
trip  brought  me  to  this  restaurant,  and  here  I  order 
potato  salad,  sausage,  and  a  beer.  I  feel  wonderful. 
My  spouse  anxiously  registers  everything  I  eat  and 
nibble.  It  initates  me.  A  few  steps  down  the  street, 
we  enter  a  coffee-house.  My  hand  is  reaching  for 
pastry,  my  wife's  hand  reaches  between.  Through 
the  window  I  see  my  bank.  If  I  choose,  I  could  buy 
all  the  pastry  I  wanted,  including  the  whole  store. 
The  creamy  pastry  slips  from  the  toil  like  a  mer- 
maid. 1  take  a  bite. 


[Doily] 

HOLD  THE  PICKLES, 
HOLD  THE  LATTICE 


"Fast  Food  Doily,"  hy 
Aric  Obrosey.  The  cut- 
paper  doily,  which  is 
46 '/2  inches  in  diame- 
ter, was  on  display  in 
June  at  James  Graham 
&  Sons  in  New  York 
City,  where  Ohrosey 
lii'es.  Ohrosey' s  design 

includes  the  McDonald' s  arches',  the  sunrise  from  the  Di- 
et Pepsi  logo,  the  C'_s  from  the  Coca-Cola  emblem,  eight 
heads  of  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken's  Colonel  Sanders 
arranged  in  a  rosette,  the  White  Castle  hamburger  towers, 
and  the  figure  of  a  wiiman  commonly  depicted  on  mustard 
stjueere  bottles . 
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[Lament] 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF 
LOST  HLSTORY 


From  "Ciuidchouk  to  a  Land  of  Ghosts,"  hy 
Michael  Chahm,  in  the  Jime /July  issue  of  CAvi- 
lization.  Chahon  is  the  author  of  the  novels  The 
Mysteries  ot  Pittshiir^'h  and  Wonder  Roys. 


Xrol 


robably  the  saddest  hook  that  I  own  is  a  pa- 
perback copy  ot  Say  It  in  Yiddish,  edited  by  Uriel 
and  Beatrice  Weinreich.  1  bought  it  new,  in 
1993,  but  the  book  was  originally  published  in 
1958.  According  to  the  back  cover,  it's  part  ot 
the  Say  It  book  series,  with  which  I'm  otherwise 
unfamiliar.  I've  never  seen  Say  It  in  Swahih,  Say 
It  in  Hindi,  or  Say  It  in  Serbo-Croatian,  nor  have 
1  ever  been  to  the  countries  where  any  of  them 
might  come  in  handy.  As  for  the  country  in 
which  I'd  do  well  to  carry  a  copy  of  Say  It  m  Yid- 
dish, naturally  I've  never  been  there  either.  I 
don't  think  anyone  ever  has. 

When  I  tirst  came  across  Say  It  in  Yiddish,  on 
a  shelf  in  a  big  chain  bookstore  in  Orange 
County,  California,  I  couldn't  quite  believe 
that  it  was  real.  There  was  only  one  copy, 
buried  in  the  back  of  the  language  section,  it 
was  like  a  book  in  a  story  by  Borges:  unique,  in- 
explicable, possibly  a  hoax.  The  first  thing  that 
really  struck  me  about  it  was,  paradoxically,  its 
unremarkableness,  the  conventional  terms  o{ 
its  self-promotion.  "No  other  phrase  book  tor 
travellers,"  it  claimed,  "contains  all  these  es- 
sential features."  It  Ixiasted  ot  "over  1,600  up- 
to-date  practical  entries"  (up-to-date!),  "easy 
pronunciation  transcription,"  and  a  "sturdy 
binding — pages  will  not  fall  out." 

What  were  they  thinking,  the  Weinreichs? 
Was  the  original  1958  edition  simply  the 
reprint  ot  some  earlier,  less  heartbreakingly  im- 
plausible book?  At  what  time  in  the  history  ot 
the  world  was  there  a  place  of  the  kind  that  the 
Weinreichs  imply,  a  place  where  not  only  the 
doctors  and  waiters  ant.1  triilley  conductors 
spoke  Yiddish  but  also  the  airUne  clerks,  travel 
agents,  and  casino  employees.''  A  place  where 
you  could  retit  a  summer  home  from  Yiddish- 
speakers,  go  to  a  Yiddish  movie,  have  your 
bridge  repaired  by  a  Yiddi.sh-speaking  dentist? 
If,  as  seems  likelier,  the  bixik  hrst  saw  light  in 
1958,  a  full  ten  years  after  the  toLinding  ot  Is- 
rael— which  turned  it,^  back  once  and  tor  all  on 
the  Yiddish  language,  condemning  its  native 
speakers  to  a  headlong  race  tor  extinction  v\ith 
the  twentieth  century  itselt — then  the  tragic 
dimension  ot  the  joke  looms  kirger  anel  makes 
the  Weinreichs'  intentions  exen  handler  to  di- 


vine. Say  It  in  Yiddish  seems  an  entirely  futile 
effort  on  the  part  of  its  authors,  a  gesture  of 
embittered  hope,  of  valedictory  daydreaming, 
of  a  Utopian  impulse  turned  cruel  and  ironic. 

The  Weinreichs  have  laid  out,  in  painstak- 
ingly categorized  numerical  entries,  the  out- 
lines of  a  world,  ot  a  fantastic  land,  in  which  it 
would  behoove  you  to  know  how  to  say,  in 
Yiddish: 

250.  What  is  the  flight  number? 
1 372.  1  need  something  for  a  tourniquet. 
1379.  Here  is  my  identification. 

254.  Can  I  go  hy  boat/ferry  to ? 

The  blank  in  the  last  of  those  phrases,  im- 
po.ssible  to  till  in,  tantalizes  me.  Whither  could 
1  sail  on  that  boat/terry,  in  the  solicitous  com- 
pany of  Uriel  and  Beatrice  Wein- 
reich, and  from  what  shore? 


I 


dream  of  two  possible  destinations.  The 
hrst  might  be  a  modern  independent  state  very 
closely  analogous  to  the  state  ot  Israel.  Call  it 
the  state  of  Yisroel:  a  postwar  Jewish  homeland 
created  during  a  time  of  moral  emergency,  lo- 
cated presumably,  but  not  necessarily,  in  Pales- 
tine. Here,  perhaps,  that  minority  faction  of 
the  Zionist  movement  that  favored  the  estab- 
lishment ot  Yiddish  as  the  national  language  of 
the  Jews  was  able  to  prevail  over  its  more  nu- 
merous Hebraist  opponents.  There  is  Yiddish 
on  the  official  currency,  of  which  the  basic  unit 
is  the  herzl,  or  the  dollar,  or  even  the  zloty. 
There  are  Yiddish-speaking  color  commenta- 
tors tor  soccer  games,  Yiddish-speaking  cash 
machines,  Yiddish  tags  on  the  collars  of  dogs. 

1  can't  help  thinking  that  such  a  nation, 
speaking  its  essentially  European  toi^igue,  would, 
in  the  Middle  East,  stick  out  among  its  neigh- 
bors to  an  even  greater  degree  than  Israel  does 
now.  But  would  the  Jews  of  a  Mediterranean 
Yisroel  be  impugned  and  admired  for  having 
the  kind  of  character  that  Israelis,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  are  taken  to  have,  the  classic  sabra 
personality:  rude,  hardheaded,  cagey,  pushy?  Is 
it  living  in  a  near-permanent  state  of  war,  or  is 
it  the  Hebrew  language  that  has  made  Israeli 
liLimor  so  barbed,  so  cynical,  so  untranslatable? 

I  can  imagine  a  different  Yisroel,  the 
youngest  nation  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, founded  in  the  former  Alaska  territory 
during  World  War  II  as  a  resettlement  zone  for 
the  Jews  of  Europe.  (I  once  read  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  briefly  .sold  on  such  a  plan.)  Per- 
haps after  the  war,  in  this  Yisroel,  the  millions 
of  immigrant  Polish,  Romanian,  Hungarian, 
Lithuanian,  Austrian,  Czech,  and  German  Jews 
held  a  referendum,  and  chose  independence 
over  proffered  statehood  in  the  United  States. 
The  resulting  country  is  a  cold,  northern  land 
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3n(igL'  Cit^,  houhxana,"  by  Mitch  Epstein.  His  wurk  is  currently  on  display  at  Wooster  Gardens  m  New  Yurk  L'u>',  where  Epstein  lives. 


of  furs,  paprika,  samovars,  and  one  long,  glori- 
ous day  of  summer.  It  would  be  absurd  to  speak 
Hebrew,  that  tongue  of  spikenard 
and  almonds,  in  such  a  place. 


T 


hese  countries  of  the  Weinreichs  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  wistful  toy  theater,  with  miniature 
sets  and  furnishings  to  arrange  and  rearrange,  all 
their  grief  concealed  behind  the  scrim,  hidden  in 
the  machinery  of  the  loft,  sealed  up  beneath 
trapdoors  in  the  floorboards.  But  grief  haunts 
every  mile  of  the  places  to  which  the  Weinreichs 
beckon.  Grief  hand-colors  all  the  postcards, 
stamps  the  passports,  sours  the  cooking,  fills  the 
luggage.  It  keens  all  night  in  the  pipes  of  old  ho- 
tels. By  taking  us  to  Yisroel,  the  Weinreichs  are, 
in  effect,  taking  us  home,  to  the  "old  country." 
To  a  Europe  that  might  have  been. 

In  this  Europe  the  millions  of  Jews  who  were 
never  killed  produced  grandchildren,  and 
great-grandchildren,  and  great-great-grandchil- 
dren. The  countryside  retains  large  Yiddish- 
speaking  pockets,  and  in  the  cities  there  are 
many  more  for  whom  Yiddish  is  the  language 
of  kitchen  and  family,  of  theater  and  poetry 
and  scholarship.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of 
these  people  are  my  relations.  I  can  go  visit 


them,  the  way  Irish-Americans  I  know  are  al- 
ways visiting  second  and  third  cousins  in  Gal- 
way  or  Cork,  sleeping  in  their  strange  beds, 
eating  their  strange  food,  and  looking  just  like 
them.  Imagine.  Perhaps  one  of  my  cousins 
might  take  me  to  visit  the  house  where  my  fa- 
ther's mother  was  born,  or  to  the  school  in  Vil- 
na  that  my  grandfather's  grandfather  attended. 
For  my  relatives,  although  they  will  doubtless 
know  at  least  some  English,  I  will  want  to  trot 
out  a  few  appropriate  Yiddish  phrases,  more 
than  anything  as  a  way  of  reestablishing  the 
tenuous  connection  between  us.  In  this  world 
Yiddish  is  not,  as  it  is  in  ours,  a  tin  can  with  no 
tin  can  on  the  other  end  of  the  string. 

What  is  this  Europe  like,  with  its  twenty- 
five,  thirty,  or  thirty-five  million  Jews.''  Are 
they  tolerated,  despised,  ignored  by,  or  merely 
indistinguishable  from  their  fellow  modern  Eu- 
ropeans? What  is  the  world  like,  never  having 
felt  the  need  to  create  an  Israel,  that  hard  bit  of 
grit  in  the  socket  that  hinges  Africa  to  Asia? 

What  phrases  would  I  need  to  know  in  order 
to  speak  to  these  millions  of  unborn  phantoms 
to  whom  I  belong.' 

Just  what  am  I  supposed  to  do  with  this 
book.'  ■ 
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TIA.A   C  : 


Provi- 1 1 


Soluti 


To  Last 


a  Lift  I  I 


A  great  relation 
may  do  a  lot  for  yc 
emotionally.  But  it 
going  to  help  the  1 
you  much  financial 
a  comfortable,  wo 
free  future,  you  ne 
sound  advice  and 
thinking.  That's  wh 
1.8  million  people  d 
on  TIAA-CREF.  We 
investment,  insun 
and  personal  savi: 
plans  that  can  hel 
reach  your  financ: 
goals.  For  more  co 
information,  includ 
charges  and  expei 
calll  800226-0147 
free  Personal  Inves 
It  contains  our  vari 
annuity  prospectu; 
Please  read  them  c 
before  you  der 
invest.  It's  your  in  i 
towrards  develi  I 
lasting  relation.-^   .. 
your  money. 
TIAA-CREF  Fii 
services  exclusn  > 
for  people  in  ed\ 
and  research. 

www.tiacKref.org 


Ensuring  the  futur 
for  those  who  sha,; 
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A  TRIP  ACROSS  AMERICA  WITH 
EINSTEIN'S  BRAIN 


Dy  JIllCHAEL  I J 


ICHAEL  lATERNlTl 


PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY. 
FEBRUARY  17,  1997. 


In  the  beginning,  there  was  a  brain.  All 
of  the  universe  was  the  size  of  this 
brain,  floating  in  space.  Until  one  day  it 
simply  exploded.  Out  poured  photons  and 
quarks  and  leptons.  Out  flew  dust  particles  like 
millions  of  fast-moving  birds  into  the  expand- 
ing  aviary  of  the  cosmos.  Cooked  heavy 
elements — silicon,  magnesium,  and 
nickel — were  sucked  into  a  small 
pocket  and  balled  together 
under  great  pressure  and 
morphed  with  the  organic 
matter  of  our  solar  system. 
Lo,  the  planets! 

Our  world — Earth — was 
covered  with  lava,  then 
granite  mountains.  Oceans 
formed,  a  wormy  thing 
crawled  from  the  sea.  There 
were  pea-brained  brontosauri 
and  fiery  meteor  showers  and 
gnawing,  hairy-backed  monsters 
that  kept  coming  and  coming — these 
furious  little  stumps,  human  beings,  us.  Under 
the  hot  sun,  we  roasted  different  colors,  forni- 
cated, and  fought.  Full  of  wonder,  we  attached 
words  to  the  sky  and  the  mountains  and  the 
water,  and  claimed  them  as  our  own.  We 
named  ourselves  Homer,  Sappho,  Humpcr- 


dinck,  and  Nixon.  We  made  bewitching 
sonatas  and  novels  and  paintings.  Stargazed 
and  built  great  cities.  Exterminated  some 
people.  Settled  the  West.  Cooked  meat  and 
slathered  it  with  special  sauce.  Did  the  hustle. 
Built  the  strip  mall. 

And  in  the  end,  after  billions  of  years  of 
evolution,  a  pink  two-story  motel  rose  up  on  a 
drag  of  asphalt  in  Berkeley,  California.  The 
Flamingo  Motel.  There,  a  man  stepped  out  on- 
to the  balcony  in  a  bright  beam  of  mil- 
ennial sunlight,  holding  the  origi- 
nal universe  in  his  hands,  in  a 
Tupperware  container,  and 
for  (me  flickering  moment 
he  saw  into  the  future.  I 
can  picture  this  man  now: 
he  needs  a  haircut,  he 
needs  some  coffee. 

But  not  yet,  not  before 
we  rewind  and  start  again. 
Not  long  ago.  In  Maine  on 
a  bus.  In  Massachusetts  on  a 
train.  In  Connecticut  behind 
the  wheel  of  a  shiny,  teal-col- 
ored rental  car.  The  engine  purrs.  I 
should  know,  I'm  the  driver.  I'rn  on 
my  way  to  pick  up  an  eighty-four-year-old  man 
named  Thomas  Harvey,  who  lives  in  a  modest, 
low-slung  1950s  ranch  that  belongs  to  his  sixty- 
seven-year-old  girlfriend,  Cleora.  To  get  there 
you  caroom  through  New  Jersey's  exurbia, 
through  swirls  of  dead  leaves  and  unruly  thick- 


IdV- 


Michael  Paterniti  lives  in  Pr/riland,  Maine.  He  is  at  wmk  on  a  novel 


lllustratioas  by  hem  Beach 
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iMs  i)(  (i.ik  ;iiul  |nnc  lliiil  );ivi-  w;iy  In  wi-||-i)i 
ilercii  iicMs  of  i<i;iii,  iMiiiiiinilk,  ami  hUick 
Mdiiilni^  iiidiiis  lidisrs.  Iliiivi-y  (.'.riTis  iiu-  at 
till-  (lonr,  sioopfil  aiul  iluiiUinn  lu-i vmisly, 
wiMilii^;  a  icJ  and  wliid-  plaiJ  sliiit  aiul  a  soliJ- 
hliir  I'cikIIcIiiii  lie  that  niIII  lu-ais  a  vvati'lio|^)4oil 
$10  |iiiii'  lai^  lioiu  soiuf  I'ailior  ili-iaili-.  I  li-  has 
priklc'il,  hidvvsy  skin  ruiiiu'li'il  wltli  liiuvs,  an  ca- 
^.'}^•  luwi',  stiihhril  yrllow  tri-lh,  hillrii  nails,  ami 
a  spiay  ol  while  haii  as  hue  as  corw  silk  that 
shifts  with  ihc  vviiul  nvi-i  thi*  halil  pat(  hcs  on 
his  head,  I  U-  coiilil  hi-  one  of  a  million  hr.uh 
lioiiiul,  hlai  k-Noi  ki'il  I'loiiila  rt'tiicfs,  not  the 
man  who,  hy  .somi'  oiKI  happi-n.srrtiKc  ol  life, 
possivssi's  tlu'  brain  of  Allxii  llinstcin  liiii  illy 
cut  it  lUit  ol  the  ileail  si  ientist's  hi  ;u 

I  laivey  has  slokoJ  a  fiiv  in 
the  hasiMiifnt,  whiih  is  ilank 
aiul  ilaik,  and  I  sit  ainon^  cro 
ihiMi-d  iii^s  and  ^^^•nil•  hollies 
ol    Mown   k''*'*'^'    I'thiopian 
lookhooks,  and  maiiamo.  It 
has  lakin  me  more  ihan  a  year 
to  liiid  I  III  vey,  and  diiriii^  that 
tmic  I've  had  a  diii),  iiuhoate 
leelii\(4     one  that  has  iiuieased 
in  luminosity      that   il  I  lould 
somehow  reaih  htm  and  lin 
stein's  hrain,  I  mi^hl  unravel 
their  strange  relationship,  one 
I  hat  aits  across  this  lenliiry  and 
Aii\eriia  itsell.  And  now,  helote 
the  hit  me  arrives  and  the  siiper- 
lompiiiers  ol  the  world  hit:  out 
aiul  we  move  to  lunar  colonies  ~ 
hetoie  all  that  hiillahaloo     1  larxiy  aiul  1  are  li 
nallv  sitting  here  tof^ether. 

That  A.\\  I  larvey  tells  n\e  the  siory  he's  told 
helore  to  Iriends  and  I  imily  and  pilurinvs— 
oiu-  thai  has  made  him  an  i.\\A  celehritv  even 
m  this  a,L;e  oi  oM  celehrity.  lie  tills  ii  diliher 
alely,  assllmlI^!;  that  1  will  he  impressed  hy  it  as 
a  testament  to  the  rii^htness  ol  his  actions 
rather  than  as  a  coi^eni  deteiise  ol  them.  "Yon 
see,"  ho  says,  "1  was  just  so  lortiinatc  to  have 
Iven  there,  just  so  Incky." 

"I'ortmi.vte"  is  one  word,  "improhahle"  is  art 
other.  .Alherl  I'msteiiA  w.is  horn  in  1S7^^  with  a 
he.ul  shaped  like  a  lopsided  medicine  h.ill. 
Seem).;  il  lor  the  first  time,  his  grandmother 
tell  into  shock.  "Much  too  fat!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Much  too  lat!"  lie  didn't  speak  until  he  was 
three,  .ind  it  w.is  i^enerally  .issunicvl  that  he 
was  hr.iin  d.imaj^ed.  I'ven  ,is  a  child,  he  lived 
mosdy  m  his  ii\ind,  huildni^  intricate  ord 
houses,  m.nvelini;  ,u  .i  compass  his  lather 
showed  him.  His  t.iith  w,is  less  m  people  than 
in  the  (hm!>  ot  the  wimUI.  When  his  sister 
M.iia  was  l\nn,  young  .Mlvn,  crestl.illen,  s.iid, 
"Yes.  hut  where  are  its  wheels.'" 


Ml 


As  a  man,  he  ^ww  into  a  powerful  hod',  \  1 
(link  aims  and  le^s.  lie  liked  to  hike  aiul    j 
hill  s|>eni  most  of  his  life  silting;  still,  dr<  m  i 
of  the  universe.  In  I^OS,  as  a  iwenty-six-y  << 
|iatent  clerk  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  he  cot. 
ol  the  special  theory  of  relalivily  and  tlu 
lion  I'^mc^,  a  supposition  that  all  matter,  h 
leather  to  a  rock,  contains  e^er^^y.  And  unli  i 
theories  that  predicted  ihe  ori).;in,  niilim  ,    h 
destiny  ol  the  univeise,  he  toppleil  Newi.'i 
nearly  thiei'  hundred  years  ol  .scieiue.  Win  n 
hrsi  glimmer  ol  relativity  occurred  to  him,  In  i 
sually  told  a  Iriend,  "Thank  you.  I've  comi'lc  I 
.solved  the  prohlem." 

!~io    lomph'x    wii' 
liiulinj^s  that  they  ciml  I   i 
\   Ih-  part  iaily  undn   !■ " 
iiul  \iTilii-d  loiirleeii  \i, 
iiei.    1  lull,  ol  course, 
hert  lansiein  instantly 
came  famous.  1  lis  n 
I  hievous  smile  heaii 
liom  newspapers  aroi 
the  world,  A  (genius 
Nohel   Prize!   A  in\ 
mystic    who    hail    i 
locked  the  secrets 
C  loil's  own  mind!  Tb 
ueie  suddenly  hundi 
of  hooks  on  relativ 
Hinstein  emharked  c 
tienzieil  world  to 
w.is  feted  hy  kinj^s 
emperors    and    presidei 
^^,imholinf^  into  the  workl's  iiu\st  sacreil  hall; 
a  .sockless  .state  ol  hemused  dishevelment. 
claimed  he  j^^ot  his  hairstyle — eventually  a  wi 
electric  white  nimhus — "throuLih  ne^hii^eiv 
and,  explainii\ij;  his  overall  sloppine.ss,  said, 
would  he  a  sad  situation  if  the  wrapper  w 
heliei   ih.m  the  me, it  wrajiped  inside  it. 
lauL;hed  like  ,i  harking  seal,  siiored  lik 
lof^horn,  sunbathed  in  the  nude.  And  tl 
took  lea  w  iih  the  ijueen. 

I'verywhere,  it  was  Hitistem  mania.  Peoi 
n.imed  their  children  alter  hiin,  fawned 
fainted  upon  seeihj:  him,  wrote  letters  inqi 
ii\,U  if  he  really  existed.  I  le  was  asked  to  "j 
form"  ,u  l.oiulon's  Palladium  for  three  we 
on  the  same  bill  as  fire  eaters  , and  tij^htr^ 
walkers,  explainii\t;  Jiis  theory,  at  the  prici 
his  asking.  ".At  the  (.'hrysanthemum  be 
\,il,"  wrote  one  t.K'rm,(n  diplon\at  st.it loi 
in  Japai\,  "it  was  neither  the  empress  nor 
prince  regent  nor  the  imperial  princes  w 
held  reception;  everythiiig  turned  ,uoi 
biiistein."  .A  copy  o\  the  special  theory  ot  i 
ativity  in  Eii\steit\'s  scrawl  wis  .uictioncd 
for  $0  million.  .And  the  iVctc  York  Tn 
urged  its  readers  t\ot  to  be  ottended  by 
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ct  that  only  twelve  people  in  the  world  tru- 
understood  the  theory  of  "the  suddenly  fa- 
lous  Dr.  Einstein." 

In  the  years  to  follow,  Einstein's  fame  would 
ily  f,'n)W.  He  would  vehemently  criticize  the 

!  azis  and  become  a  target  for 

!  crman  ultra-nationalists,  who 

liaitcd  outside  his  home  and  of- 

l;e,  hurlinf,'  anti-Semitic  obsceni- 

les  at  him.  When  they  made  him 

I  target  for  assassination,  he  fled 
the  United  States — to  Prince- 
in,  New  Jersey — and  became  an 
merican  citizen.  He  was  called 
he  new  Columbus  of  science." 
avid  Ben-Gurion  offered  him  the  presidency 
Israel  (to  everyone's  relief,  he  declined).  His 
litical  utterances  were  as  good  as  Gandhi's, 
fore  Michael  Jordan  was  beamed  by  satellite 
China,  before  Marilyn  Monroe  and  the  Bea- 
ss  and  Arnold  Schwarzenegger,  Albert  Ein- 
ein  was  the  first  transglobal  supercclebrity. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  was  struck 
th  frequent  attacks  of  nausea,  the  pain  flow- 
ing between  his  shoulder  blades,  culminating 
diarrhea  or  vomiting.  An  exam  revealed  an 
leurysm  in  his  abdominal  aorta,  but  Einstein 
fused  an  operation  and  anticipated  his  own 
mise.  "1  want  to  be  cremated  so  people  won't 
)me  to  worship  at  my  bones,"  he  said.  On  the 
ghr  before  he  died,  April  17,  1955,  lying  in 
:d  in  Princeton  Hospital,  Einstein  asked  to 
e  his  most  recent  pages  of  calculations,  typi- 
Uy  working  until  the  end.  His  last  words  were 
oken  in  German  to  a  nurse  who  didn't  know 
e  language,  though  sometime  earlier  he  had 
Id  a  friend,  "1  have  finished  my  ta.sk  here." 
The  next  morning,  April  1 8,  when  the  chief 
ithologist  of  the  ho,spital — our  Harvey,  then  a 
■apping  forty-two-year-old  with  Montgomery 
lift  good  looks — arrived  for  work,  Einstein's 
)dy  was  laid  out,  naked  and  mottle-skinned, 
1  a  gurney.  "Imagine  my  surprise,"  Harvey 
ys  to  me  now.  "A  fellow  up  in  New  York,  my 

llrmer  teacher  Dr.  Zimmerman" — and  an  ac- 
laintance  of  Einstein's— "was  going  to  do  the 
itop.sy.  But  then  he  couldn't  get  away.  He 

ijng  me  up,  and  we  agreed  that  I'd  do  it."  Har- 

fjy  says  that  he  felt  awe  when  he  came  face-to- 
:e  with  the  world-famous  physicist,  the  voice 
conscience  in  a  century  of  madness,  who  had 
wiidered  the  world  by  suggesting  that  time 
ouki  be  understood  as  the  fourth,  and  insepa- 

!ble,  dimension.  Now  he  lay  alone  in  the  pale 
jht,  180  pounds  of  mere  matter. 
Harvey  took  a  scalpel  in  his  hand  and  sliced 
nstein  open  with  a  Y  incision,  scoring  the 
lly,  the  skin  giving  like  cellophane,  then  cut 
e  rib  cartilage  and  lifted  the  sternum.  He 
lind  nearly  three  quarts  of  blood  in  Einstein's 


utcin's  h;inclwrltinK  ;]nd  si(,'n;inire  courtesy  of  Alice  Calaprice 


peritoneal  cavity,  a  result  of  the  burst 
aneurysm,  and  after  investigating  his  heart  and 
veins  concluded  that,  with  an  operation,  the 
physicist  might  have  lived  for  several  more 
years,  though  how  long  was  hard  to  tell  "be- 


Who's  to  say  what  inspired  Harvey  to 
remove  Einstein's  brain — greed  or 
beneficence,  pettiness  or  awe? 


cause  Einstein  liked  his  fatty  foods,"  in  particu- 
lar goose  scratchings. 

Working  under  the  humming  lights,  his  fin- 
gers inside  Ein.stein's  opened  body,  juggling  the 
liver,  palpating  the  heart,  Harvey  made  a  deci- 
sion. Who's  to  say  whether  it  was  inspired  by 
awe  or  by  greed,  beneficence  or  mere  pettiness? 
Who's  to  say  what  comes  over  a  mortal,  what 
chemical  reaction  takes  place  deep  in  the  thal- 
amus, when  faced  with  the  blinding  brightness 
of  another's  greatness  and,  with  it,  a  knowledge 
that  I/you/we  shall  never  possess  even  a 
cheeseparing  of  that  greatness? 

Working  quickly  with  a  knife,  Harvey  ton- 
sured the  .scalp,  peeled  the  skin  back,  and,  bear- 
ing down  on  a  .saw,  cut  through  Einstein's  head 
with  a  quick,  hacking  motion.  He  removed  a 
cap  of  bone,  peeled  back  the  meninges,  then 
clipped  blood  vessels  and  bundles  of  nerve  and 
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the  spinal  cord.  He  reached  with  his  fingers 
deeper  into  the  chaUce  of  the  man's  cranium 
and  simply  removed  the  gUstening  brain.  To 
keep  for  himself.  Forever.  In  perpetuity.  Amen. 

What  he  didn't  count  on,  however,  was  that 
with  this  one  act  his  whole  world  would  go  hay- 
wire. Apparently,  word  got  out  through  Zim- 
merman that  Harvey  had  the  brain,  and  when  it 
was  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  a  day  later, 
some  people  were  aghast.  Einstein's  son,  Hans 
Albert,  reportedly  felt  betrayed.  Harvey  claimed 
that  he  was  planning  to  conduct  medical  re- 
search on  the  brain,  and,  in  an  agreement  even- 
tually struck  with  Hans  Albert  over  the  phone, 
he  assured  that  the  brain  would  only  be  the  sub- 
ject of  medical  journals  and  not  become  a  pop- 
cultural  gewgaw,  as  the  Einsteins  most  feared. 
Sometime  after  the  autopsy,  Harvey  was  fired 
from  his  job  for  refusing  to  give  up  the  brain. 


From  a  dark  room  in  a  secret  location 
Harvey  retrieves  two  glass  jars  that 
are  filled,  with  Einstein's  brain 


Years  passed,  and  there  were  no  papers,  no  find- 
ings. And  then  Harvey  fell  off  the  radar  screen. 
When  he  gave  an  occasional  interview — in  arti- 
cles from  1956  and  1979  and  1988— he  always 
repeated  that  he  was  about  "a  year  away  from 
finishing  study  on  the  specimen."  ' 

Forty  years  later — after  Harvey  has  gone 
through  three  wives,  after  he  has  sunk  to  lesser 
circumstances,  after  he  has  outlived  most  of  his 
critics  and  accusers,  including  Hans  Albert — 
we  are  sitting  together  before  a  hot  fire  on  a 
cold  winter  day.  And  because  1  like  him  so 
much,  because  somewhere  in  his  watery  blue 
eyes,  his  genial  stumble-footing,  and  that  inef- 
fable cloak  of  hunched  integrity  that  falls  over 
the  old,  I  find  myself  feeling  for  him  and  can- 
not bring  myself  to  ask  the  essential  questions: 

Is  Harvey  a  grave-robbing  thief  or  a  hero?  A 
sham  artist  or  a  high  priest.'  Why  not  heist  a 
finger  or  a  toe?  Or  a  simple  earlobe?  What 
about  rumors  that  he  plans  to  sell  Einstein's 
brain  to  Michael  Jackson  for  $2  million?  Does 
he  feel  ashamed?  Or  justified?  It  the  brain  is  the 


'  According  to  newspaper  accomns  jolloudng  Einstein's 
death,  mystery  immediately  shrcjuded  the  brain.  Dr.  Zim- 
merman, on  staff  at  hlew  York  City's  Montefiore  Med- 
ical Center,  expected  to  receive  Einstein  s  brain  from  Har- 
vey, but  never,  in  fact,  did;  Princeton  Hospital  decided  not 
to  relinquish  the  brain.  Harvey,  however,  also  decided 
not  to  relinquish  the  brain  and  at  some  point  removed  it 
from  the  hospital. 


ultimate  Faberge  egg,  the  Hope  diamon 
Cantino  map,  the  One-Penny  Magenta 
"Guernica,"  what  does  it  look  like?  Fei 
Smell  like?  Does  he  talk  to  it  as  one  talu, 
one's  poodle  or  ferns  ? 

We  conclude  the  visit  by  going  out  for  sus 
and  over  the  course  of  our  conversation  he  m( 
tions  a  handful  of  people  he  hopes  to  see  out 
America  before  he  dies.  "Yessir,  I'd  really  like 
visit  some  folks,"  he  says.  They  include  a 
neuroanatomists  with  whom  he  has  brain  bi 
ness,  some  friends,  and,  in  Berkeley,  Evelyn  E 
stein,  Hans  Albert's  daughter  and  the  grai 
daughter  of  Albert.  Harvey  has  wanted  to  m 
her  for  many  years.  Although  he  doesn't 
why,  I  think  he  might  be  trying  to  face  do 
some  lingering  guilt,  some  late-in-life  desire 
resolve  the  past  before  his  age  grounds  him  f 
manently  and,  with  his  death,  the  brain  falls 
to  someone  else's  hands.  Perh 
too,  he  wants  to  make  arrangeme 
m  for  someone  to  take  over  the  br; 
and  Evelyn  is  going  to  be  int 
1  viewed  for  the  job.  Whatever 

"^  reason,  by  the  meal's  end,  doped 

the  incessant  tinkling  of  piped 
harps  and  a  heady  shot  of  tekka  i 
ki,  Harvey  and  I  have  someh 
agreed  to  take  a  road  trip:  1  will  d 
him  to  California. 

And  then,  one  afternoon  soon  before  our 
parture,  Harvey  takes  me  to  a  secret  locatioi 
one  he  asks  me  not  to  reveal  for  fear  of  thie 
and  rambunctious  pilgrims — where  he  n 
Tceeps  the  brain.  From  a  dark  room  he  retrie 
a  box  that  contains  two  glass  jars  full  of  E 
stein's  brain.  After  the  autopsy,  he  hac 
chopped  into  nearly  two  hundred  pieces — ft 
the  size  of  a  dime  to  that  of  a  thick  tur 
neck — and  since  then  he  has  given  near 
third  of  it  away  to  various  people.  He  flashes 
jars  before  me  but  only  for  a  second,  then 
treats  quickly  with  them.  Hie  brain  pieces  f 
in  mutky  formaldehyde,  leaving  an  impress 
of  very  chunky  chicken  soup.  But  it  happen 
quickly,  Harvey  so  suddenly  absconds  with 
brain,  that  1  have  no  real  idea  what  I've  seen 
When  I  show  up  at  his  house  a  few  we 
later  in  a  rented  Buick  Skylark,  Harvey  has 
parently  fished  several  fistfuls'  worth  of  bi 
matter  from  the  jars,  put  them  in  Tupperv 
filled  with  formaldehyde,  and  zipped  it  all 
side  a  gray  duffel  bag.  He  meets  me  in 
driveway  with  a  plaid  suitcase  rimmed  v 
fake  leather  and  the  gray  duffel  sagging  hea 
in  his  right  hand.  He  pecks  Cleora  good-1 
"He's  a  fine  Quaker  gentleman,"  she  tells 
watching  Harvey's  curled-over  self  shn  I 
across  the  pavement.  He  rubs  a  smudge  » 
off  my  side  mirror,  then  toodles  aroun 
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mt  of  the  car.  When  he's  fallen  into  the  pas- 
nger  seat,  he  chuckles  nervously,  scratchily 
;ars  his  throat,  and  utters  what  will  become 
s  mantra,  "Yessir  . . .  real  good."  And  then  we 
5t  start  driving.  For  four  thousand  miles.  Me, 
arvey,  and,  in  the  trunk,  Einstein's  brain. 


TOWARD  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
FEBRUARY  18,  1997. 


^Te  morph  as  one.  Even  if  we  are  more 
n|  than  a  half  century  apart  in  age,  he  born 
'  W  under  the  star  of  William  Howard  Taft 
id  I  under  the  napalm  bomb  of  Lyndon 
'lines  Johnson,  if  he  wears  black  Wallabees 
!id  1  sport  Oakley  sunglasses,  if  he  has  three 
!;-wives,  ten  children,  and  twelve  grandchil- 
en  and  I  have  yet  to  procreate,  we  begin  to 
ink  together,  to  make  unconscious  team  de- 
jions.  It  seems  the  entire  backseat  area  will 
irve  as  a  kind  of  trash  can.  By  the  time  we 
;ake  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  it's  already 
rewn  with  books  and  tissuey  green  papers 
)m  the  rental-car  agreement,  snack  wrappers, 
lid  empty  bottles  of  seltzer,  a  hedge  against 
;j.l.  upset,"  as  Harvey  puts  it.  An  old  rambler 
1  heart,  he  takes  to  the  road  like  it's  a  river  of 
;Le  brandy,  seems  to  grow  stronger  on  its  oily 
^mes  and  oily-rainbow  mirages,  its  oily  fast 
!od  and  the  oily-tarmacked  gas  plazas  that  we 
I  ate  across  for  candy  bars  and  Coca-Colas 
iiile  the  Skylark  feeds  at  the  pump.  By  de- 
jjlt,  I  take  charge  of  the  radio — working  the 
jal  in  a  schizophrenic  riffle  from 
]PR  to  Dr.  Laura  and,  in  between, 
':!  kinds  of  high  school  basketball, 
irdening  shows,  local  on-air  auc- 
5ns,  blathering  DJs,  farm  reports, 
^id  Christian  call-in  shows.  Harvey 
hard-of-hearing  in  his  right  ear 
jid,  perhaps  out  of  pride  or  vanity, 
I  fuses  to  wear  a  hearing  aid,  so  I've 
j ought  tapes  too,  figuring  he  might 
.  1  a  fair  amount  of  sleeping  while,  as 
signated  driver,  I  might  do  more 
:iying  awake.  I've  got  bands  with 
jimes    like    Dinosaur  Jr.,    Soul 
l3ughing,  and  Pavement,  and  a  book-on-tape, 
■  zmomancer,  by  William  Gibson.  Harvey  him- 
jlf  is  partial  to  classical  music  and  reads  most- 
scientific  journals  and  novels  by  Kay  Boyle. 
And  although  we  are  now  bound  by  the 
ad — Einstein's  brain,  Harvey,  and  me — he 
idiously  avoids  all  discussion  of  the  brain.  Ear- 
r,  however,  he  ticked  off  twelve  different  re- 
archers  to  whom  he  had  given  slices  of  the 
'  ain.  According  to  Harvey,  one  of  them,  San- 
a  Witelson  from  McMaster  University  in 
amilton,  Ontario,  organized  his  ephemera  and 
deles  on  the  brain  into  a  scrapbook,  and  he 


turned  over  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  brain  to  her. 
"She  has  one  of  the  biggest  collections  of  brains 
around,"  he  says,  proudly.  "She  gets  them  from  a 
local  undertaker."  (Later,  when  contacted, 
Witelson  said  that  Harvey's  assertions  about  her 
were  "incorrect.") 

In  most  cases,  Harvey  has  made  it  sound  as  if 
he  himself  handpicked  these  people  after  read- 
ing their  work,  though  by  some  of  their  own 
admissions,  a  number  of  them  had  contacted 
him  first.  One  neuroanatomist,  a  Berkeley  pro- 
fessor named  Marian  Diamond,  had  written  a 
paper  claiming  that  she  had  counted  in  Ein- 
stein's brain  a  higher  than  normal  number  of 
glial  cells,  which  nourish  the  organ.  The  only 
other  paper  written  to  date,  by  a  researcher  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  named  Britt  Ander- 
son, stated  that  Einstein  had  a  thinner  cortex 
than  normal.  "You  see,"  says  Harvey  enthusias- 
tically, "we're  finding  out  that  Einstein's  brain 
is  more  unusual  than  many  people  first 
thought."  But  a  professor  of  neurobiology  at 
UCLA,  Larry  Kruger,  calls  the  "meagre  find- 
ings" on  the  brain  "laughable"  and  says  that 
when  Diamond  herself  delivered  her  paper,  the 
audience  found  it  "comical,"  because  "it  means 
absolutely  nothing."  (When  I  asked  Diamond, 
a  woman  with  impeccable  credentials,  about 
this,  she  claimed  that  Kruger  had  "a  lack  of  in- 
hibitor cells"  and  said,  "Well,  we  have  to  start 
somewhere,  don't  we?") 

Despite  my  expectations  that  Harvey  will 
sleep  a  good  deal,  what  I  soon  realize  is  that  he's 
damn  perky  for  eighty-four  and  never 
sleeps  at  all.  Nor  talks  much.  In  this  age 
of  self-revelation,  he  eschews  the  oro- 
tundity  of  a  confessor.  He  speaks  in  a 
clipped,  spare,  almost  penurious  way — 
with  a  barely  perceptible  drawl  from  his 
midwestern  childhood — letting  huge 
blocks  of  time  fall  in  between  the  sub- 
ject and  the  verb,  and  then  between  the 
verb  and  the  modifier  of  a  sentence.  He 
pronounces  "pleasure"  plaj'Sure,  and 
"measurements"  iTmy'Sure-mints.  When 
my  line  of  questioning  makes  him  un- 
comfortable, he  chuckles  flatly  like  two 
chops  of  wood,  "Heh-heh,"  raspily  clears  his 
throat,  then  says,  "Way-ell  .  .  ."  And  just  steps 
aside  to  let  some  more  time  pass,  returning  to  his 
map,  which  he  studies  like  it's  a  rune.  Through 
the  window  he  watches  Pennsylvania  pass  by:  its 
barns  and  elaborate  hexes,  signs  for  Amish 
goods,  the  Allegheny  Mountains  rising  like  dark 
whales  out  of  the  earth,  lost  behind  the  mist  of 
some  unseen  blowhole.  He  watches  Ohio  all 
pan-flattened  and  thrown  back  down  on  itself. 
And  he  blinks  languidly  at  it.  But  never  sleeps. 

I  admit:  this  disappoints  me.  Something  in 
me  wants  Harvey  to  sleep.  I  want  Harvey  to 
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fall  into  a  deep,  blurry,  Rip  Van  Winkle  daze, 
and  I  want  to  park  the  Skylark  mothership  on 
top  of  a  mountain  and  walk  around  to  the 
trunk  and  open  it.  1  want  Harvey  snoring  loud- 
ly as  I  unzip  the  duffel  bag  and  reach  my  hands 
inside,  and  1  want  to — what? — touch  Einstein's 
brain.  I  want  to  touch  the  brain.  Yes,  I've  said 
it.  I  want  to  hold  it,  coddle  it,  measure  its 
weight  in  my  palm,  handle  some  of  its  15  bil- 
lion now-dormant  neurons.  Does  it  feel  like  to- 
fu,  sea  urchin,  baloney?  What,  exactly?  And 
what  does  such  a  desire  make  me?  One  of  the 


Even  today,  we  regard  Einstein  as 
supernatural.  He,  alone,  held  the 
seashell  of  the  century  to  his  ear 
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legion  of  relic  freaks  who  send  Harvey  letters 
asking,  sometimes  begging,  for  pieces  of  the 
brain?  One  of  the  pilgrims  who  come  from  as 
far  away  as  Japan  oi  England  or  Australia  to 
glimpse  it? 

For  Harvey's  sake,  I  act  like  1  haven't  given 
the  brain  a  second  thought,  while  he  encour- 
ages stultifying  state-long  silences  and  offers 
the  occasional  historical  anecdote.  "Eisenhow- 
er's farm  was  in  these  parts,  I  believe."  Or,  "In 
the  days  of  the  canal  .  .  ."  The  more  the  idea 
persists  in  my  head,  the  more  towns  slip  past 
outside  the  window,  the  more  I  wonder  what, 
in  fact,  I'd  really  be  holding  if  I  held  the  brain. 
1  mean,  it's  not  really  Einstein  and  it's  not  real- 
ly a  brain  but  disconnected  pieces  of  a  brain, 
just  as  the  passing  farms  are  not  really  America 
but  parts  of  a  whole,  symbols  of  the  thing  itself, 
which  is  everything  and  nothing  at  once. 

In  part,  I  would  be  touching  Einstein  the 
Superstar,  immediately  recognizable  by  his 
Krameresque  hair  and  the  hoth-at-once 
mournful  and  mirthful  eyes.  The  man  whose 
apotheosis  is  so  complete  that  he's  now  a  cof- 
fee mug,  a  postcard,  a  T-shirt.  The  face  zoom- 
ing out  of  a  pop  rock  video  on  MTV's  Buzz 
Clip  for  a  song  called  "MMMBop."  A  figure  of 
speech,  an  ad  pitchman.  The  voice  of  reason 
on  posters  festooning  undergrad  dorm  rooms. 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a  sixty-one-year- 
old  man  when  he  was  naturalized  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  Einstein  has  been  fully  appropriat- 
ed by  this  couritry,  by  our  writers  and 
moralists,  politicians  and  scientists,  cult  lead- 
ers and  clergy.  In  the  firi'de-siecle  shadows  of 
America,  in  our  antsy,  searching  times,  Ein- 
stein comes  back  to  us  both  as  Lear's  fool  and 
Tiresias,  comically  offering  his  uncanny  vision 


of  the  future  while  cautioning  us  again>r  u 
violence  that  lurks  in  the  heart  of  man.  "ik 
not  know  how  the  Third  World  War  wilSi 
fought,"  he  warned,  "but  I  do  know  how  n 
Fourth  will:  with  sticks  and  stones." 

To  complete  his  American  deification,  h 
stein  has  been  fully  commodified  and  markc  J 
earning  millions  of  dollars  for  his  estate.  P^  n  r 
and  sold  back  to  us  by  the  foot  soldiers  ot  1  I 
capitalism,  Einstein's  name  and  image  an.  .  i 
jured  to  sell  computers  and  CD-ROMs,  Ni  t 
cameras  and  myriad  baubles.  In  fact,  i  > 
Angeles  celebrity-licensing  agt;, 
handles  his  account. 

But  why  so  much  commot 

over  a  guy  with  sweaty  feet  and  n 

^^  pled  clothes?  The  answer  is  perb 

found  in  a  feeling  that  Einstein 

not  one  ofvus.  It  seems  we  reg 

him  as  being  supernatural.  Beca 

he  glimpsed  into  the  very  worki 

of  the  universe  and  returned  w 

God  on  his  tongue,  because  he  greeted  this 

by  rocketing  into  the  next  with  his  bre 

through  theories,  he  assumed  a  mien  of  suj 

naturalism.  And  because  his  tatterdemalion 

times  dotty,  demeanor  stood  in  such  stark  c 

trast  to  his  supematuralism,  he  seemed  both 

nocent  and  trustworthy  and  thus  that  mi 

more  supernatural.  He,  alone,  held  the  seasl 

of  the  century  to  his  ear. 

Einstein  is  also  one  of  the  few  figures  borr 
the  last  century  whose  ideas  are  equally  relev 
to  us  today.  If  we've  incorporated  the  theory 
relativity  into  our  scientific  view  of  the  unive 
it's  Einstein's  attempt  to  devise  a  kind  of  pers 
al  religion — an  intimate  spiritual  and  politi 
manifesto — that  still  stands  in  stark,  almost 
cred  contrast  to  the  Pecksnifftan  systems  of 
vation  offered  by  the  modem  world.  Depend 
on  the  day's  sex  crimes  and  senseless  murders 
the  intensity  of  our  millennial  migraine,  we 
the  real  risk  of  feeling  straitjacketed  and  sa 
ficed  to  everything  from  organized  religion 
the  nuclear  blood  lust  of  nations  to  the  cult 
sionaries  oi  our  world  and  their  various  vod 
and-cuckoo  schemes,  their  Hale-Bopp  fantasii 
Thus  Einstein's  blending  of  twentieth-cen 
ry  skepticism  with  nineteenth-century  romai 
cism  offers  a  kind  of  modern  hope.  "I  an 
deeply  religious  nonbeliever,"  he  said.  "This  i 
somewhat  new  kind  of  religion."  Pushing  f 
ther,  he  sought  to  marry  science  and  religion 
redefining  their  terms.  "1  am  of  the  opinion  tl 
all  the  finer  speculations  in  the  realm  of  scier 
spring  from  a  deep  religious  feeling,"  he  said 
also  believe  that  this  kind  of  religiousness  .  <. 
the  only  creative  religious  activity  of  our  tinu 
To  touch  Einstein's  brain  would  also  be 
touch  the  white  dwarf  and  the  black  hole,  W 
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I  Bang  and  ghost  waves.  To  ride  a  ray  of  light, 
Einstein  once  dreamed  it  as  a  child,  into  utter 
ilivion.  He  imagined  that  a  clock  placed  on 
t  equator  would  run  more  slowly  than  a  clock 
iced  at  one  of  the  poles  under  identical  condi- 
ins.  Einstein  claimed  that  the  happiest 
ought  of  his  life  came  to  him  in  1907,  at  the 
I  tent  Office  in  Bern,  when  he  was  twenty- 
jht  and  couldn't  find  a  teaching  job.  Up  to  his 
■s  in  a  worsted  wool  suit  and  patent  applica- 
!  ns,  a  voice  in  his  mind  whispered,  "If  a  person 
;is  freely,  he  won't  feel  his  own  weight."  That 
j;ame  the  general  theory  of  relativity.  His  life 
i  ideas  continue  to  fill  thousands  of  books; 
|;n  today,  scientists  are  still  verifying  his  work. 
kently,  a  NASA  satellite  took  millions  of 
,  asurements  in  space  that  proved  a  uniform 


"Is  what  safe?"  Harvey  asks  back,  gelid  eyes 
sparking  once  in  the  dark.  He  doesn't  seem  to 
know  or  remember.  He's  carried  the  contraband 
for  so  long  he  has  come  to  consider  himself 
something  of  a  celebrity.  No  longer  defined  by 
the  specimen,  he  has  become  the  real  specimen. 
A  piece  of  living  history.  On  tour.  In  his  glen- 
plaid  suitcase,  he  carries  postcards  of  himself. 

Inside  his  motel  room  with  the  brain,  Har- 
vey gathers  the  sleep  of  the  old.  Next  door  1  arn 
exhausted  yet  wide  awake.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
brain,  remembering  that  after  more  than  8  mil- 
lion people  had  marched  to  their  deaths  in  the 
fields  of  Europe  during  World  War  1,  Einstein's 
theory  of  relativity  allowed  humanity,  in  the 
words  of  a  colleague,  to  look  up  from  an  "earth 
covered  with  graves  and  blood  to  the  heavens 
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tribution  of  primordial  temperatures  just 
)ve  absolute  zero;  that  is,  the  data  proved  that 
universe  was  in  a  kind  of  postcoital  after- 
w  from  the  Big  Bang,  further  confirming  Ein- 
in's  explanation  for  how  the  universe  began, 
t  would  be  good  to  touch  that. 
iX^e  disembark  that  first  night  at  a  Best  West- 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  As  we  open  the  trunk 
gather  our  bags,  1  watch  Harvey  take  what  he 
;ds,  then  leave  the  gray  duffel  there,  the  zip- 
shining  like  silver  teeth  in  the  streetlight. 
'Is  it  safe?"  1  ask,  nodding  my  head  toward 
duffel. 


covered  with  the  stars."  He  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  world's  doorstep,  inspiring  pan-national 
awe  and  offering  with  it  pan-national  reconcil- 
iation— a  liberal  German  Jew  who  clung  to  his 
Swiss  citizenship  and  renounced  violence. 
What  better  way  to  absolve  oneself  of  all  sins 
than  to  follow  a  blameless  scientist  up  into  the 
glimmering  waters  of  time  and  space? 

Another  contemporary  of  Einstein's,  Erwin 
Schrodinger,  claimed  that  Einstein's  theory  of 
relativity  quite  simply  meant  "the  dethrone- 
ment of  time  as  a  rigid  tyrant,"  opening  up  the 
possibility  that  there  might  be  an  alternative 
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Master  Plan.  "And  this  thought,"  he  wrote,  "is 
a  rehgious  thought,  nay  I  should  call  it  the  reli- 
gious thought."  With  relativity,  Einstein,  the 
original  cosmic  slacker,  was  himself  touching 
the  mind  of  a  new  god,  forming  a  conga  line  to 
immortality  through  some  wrinkle  in  time.  "It 
is  quite  possible  that  we  can  do  greater  things 
than  Jesus,"  he  said. 

That,  finally,  was  Einstein's  ultimate  power 
and  hold  on  our  imagination.  Eternity — it 
would  be  good  to  touch  that  too. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 
FEBRUARY   19,  1997. 


Across  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  be- 
neath scudding  ck)uds  and  clear  shots  of 
sunlight,  the  chill  air  fragrant  with  ma- 
nure and  feed.  We  pass  over  the  chocolate, 
moiling  Mississippi,  drive  near  the  towns  of  Em- 
ma, Bellflower,  Peruque,  and  Auxvasse.  We 
stealth  through  shadows  thrown  by  crop  dusters 
and  Greyhound  buses,  up  against  wobbling  53- 
foot  truck  trailers  full  of  movie  videos  or  broc- 
coli or  industrial  turbines  and,  at  one  point,  a 
flatbed  with  a  Vietnam-era  heli- 
copter strapped  to  it.  On  this 
bright,  windy  day,  we  see  the  out- 
buildings and  barns  of  the  Mid- 
west, where  farmers  stand  in  small 
circles  eyeing  their  fields  like  ner- 
vous, hand-wringing  fathers,  re- 
pairing their  threshers,  turning 
the  first  soil,  pointing  to  what's  yet  invisible, 
speaking  in  incantations:  feed  and  fertilizer, 
moisture  content  and  till  depth.  With  each  day's 
work,  with  each  field-side  conference  and  hour 
alone  in  the  air-conditioned  cab  of  a  supertrac- 
tor,  they  will  silently  appeal  to  the  circadian 
rhythms  of  some  higher  power  for  a  perfect  cali- 
bration of  sun  and  rain,  as  well  as  for  the  perfect 
ascension  of  market  prices  to  deliver  a  bountiful 
harvest.  On  the  radio,  we  get  the  farm  reports: 
lean  hog  futures  down  five-eighths;  feeder  cattle 
futures  up  a  half.  Com  futures  and  soybean  and 
cocoa,  up  two-eighths,  down  a  third,  even.  Janu- 
ary sugar  and  March  corn;  September  rice  and 
Decetnber  cotton — all  of  them  attached  to  a 
momentary  price  that  may  right  now  be  making 
somet)ne  rich  as  it  bankrupts  .st^meone  else. 
"Look  at  that  cow!"  exclaims  Harvey. 
And  it  is  quite  a  cow!  On  this,  our  third  day 
together,  something  is  beginning  to  happen  out 
here  between  us,  the  three  of  us.  Time  is  slow- 
ing, it  seems,  or  expanding  to  fill  a  bigger  sky,  a 
more  open  landscape.  The  got-to-be-there  self- 
importance  oi'  the  East,  its  frantic  floodlight 
charge,  has  given  way  to  a  single  lit  parlor  lamp. 
And  under  it,  a  cow  or  one  silver  tree  in  the 
wind  or  the  rusted  remains  of  an  old  tiller  seems 
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more  holy,  even  mythic.  It's  not  that  the  .  ^ 
west  lacks  bustle;  it's  just  that  away  from  h 
cities,  the  deadlines  are  imposed  by  the  t,  t 
and  its  seasons.  1  slip  off  my  watch  and  feel  n 
self  beginning  to  slow  into  Harvey  time. 

We  are,  in  fact,  retracing  Harvey's  r(  I 
when  he  came  west  from  New  Jersey  in  ^ 
1960s,  after  eluding  those  who  themselves  l( 
sired  the  brain.  Within  weeks  of  Einstn 
death,  after  it  was  reported  that  the  brain  i 
been  taken  from  the  body,  a  group  of  leait 
brain  researchers  met  in  Washington,  D.C 
was  an  august,  winning  collection  of  men:  1 « 
tors  Webb  Haymaker  and  Hartwig  Kuh  i 
beck,  Clem  Fox  and  Gerhardt  von  Bonin,  J 
E.  Rose  and  Walle  Nauta.  And  necessj 
among  them,  but  perhaps  regarded  with  a  t 
of  condescension,  this  slightly  awkward,  . 
vously  chuckling  half-doctor,  this  Irreg 
Sock,  this  pathologist  from  a  small-town  hi 
tal  connected  only  by  the  same  name  to 
hallowed  halls  and  elite  eating  clubs  of  Pri: 
ton  University.  When  Webb  Haymaker, 
represented  the  U.S.  Army,  demanded 
brain,  Harvey  simply  refused  to  hand  it  o 
Heh-heh.  When  Haymaker 
angry,  Harvey  didn't  budge,  j 
now  who  laughs  last?  Who's  d 
each  last  one  of  them,  and  w 
out  here  busting  for  Califo 
with  the  brain,  inhaling  Fro.'' 
and  baked  potatoes,  hoove 
Denny's  pancakes  and  green 
ads  and  chicken  noodle  soup? 

"Harvey  didn't  know  his  ass  from  his  el 
from  the  brain,"  says  Larry  Kruger,  who  at 
time  was  a  postdoctoral  fellow  with  Jerzy  F 
at  Johns  Hopkins.  "Harvey  refused  to  givt 
the  brain  even  though  he  wasn't  a  n 
ropathologist,  and  then  all  bets  were  i 
mean,  what  were  you  going  to  do  with  it  ; 
way?  1  heard  he  kept  it  in  his  basement 
would  show  it  to  visitors.  I  guess  some  pc 
show  off  a  rare  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
would  say,  'Hey,  wanna  see  Einstein's  bra 
The  guy's  a  jerk.  . . .  He  wanted  fame  and  n 
ing  came  of  it."^ 

Meanwhile,  Harvey  bristles  at  such  sug 
tions,  regards  himself  as  destiny's  chosen 
the  man  who  forever  belongs  with  Einstc 
brain,  for  better  or  for  worse.  In  a  way,  it 
tale  of  obsessive  love:  Humbert  Humbert 


^  Later,  when  1  visit  Kmger  in  Los  Angeles,  among  th 
ter  of  his  office,  which  includes  an  oversize  hook  entiiL 
Denciro-cyto-myeloarchitectonic  Atlas  of  the  C 
Brain,  he's  a  hit  more  judicious.  "What  [Harvey]  didisp 
ably  illegal,"  he  tells  me.  "1  guess  he  must  he  a  sltg 
strange  guy.  .  .  .  Had  he  been  smart,  he  would  have  g- 
it  up  and  moved  away  from  it,  hut  he  was  grandstand 
and  i  (nesiime  he  paid  a  pi  ice  for  it." 


;  Lolita.  But  Harvey  sees  it  more  prosaically: 
up,  I  was  just  so  fortunate  to  be  the  one  to 
Ik  in  the  room  that  morning,"  he  repeats 
dn  and  again.  Prior  to  that  April  morning  in 
55,  Harvey's  life  hardly  augured  greatness  as 
ich  as  stolid  servitude  and  an  abiding  curiosi- 
in  science.  He  had  met  Einstein  only  once, 
take  blood  from  him,  and,  expecting  his  usu- 
nurse  for  such  a  menial  chore,  the  ever-lust- 
scientist  saw  Harvey  and  blurted,  "You've 
anged  your  sex!"  Summing  up  his  years  as  a 
'.hologist,  Harvey  says,  "It  was  great  to  try  to 
ire  out  what  killed  someone." 
Sawed-off  statements  like  these  initially 
.ke  it  easy  to,  well,  feel  underwhelmed  by 
irvey.  In  part,  it  is  simply 
laker  modesty,  a  respectful  reti- 
ice,  beneath  which  glimmers  a  I 

imond-sharp,  at  times  even 
ining  man  who  has  survived 
;r  four  decades  with  the  brain.  ; 

rvey  grew  up  in  a  Kentucky 
e  of  dyed-in-the-wool  Quakers, 
;n  moved  to  Hartford,  Con- 
:ticut,  when  his  father  got  a 
)d  job  with  an  insurance  firm.  Later,  he  at- 
ided  Yale,  where  he  contracted  tuberculo- 
spent  over  a  year  in  a  sanatorium,  and 
en  he  returned,  gave  up  his  dreams  of  doc- 
ing  and  turned  to  pathology  because  "the 
its  were  less  demanding."  He  lists  that  year 
sickness  and  the  later  revocation  of  his 
dical  license  as  among  the  greatest  disap- 
ntments  of  his  life.  Did  he  pay  a  price  for 
brain?  Perhaps.  He  was  soon  fired  from  his 
at  the  hospital  and  divorced  from  his  first 
e.  In  the  next  years  he  drifted  through  jobs 
itate  psychiatric  hospitals  and  medical  labs, 
5ther  wife,  and  then  picked  up  and  moved 
St  to  start  a  general  practice  in  Weston, 
ssouri,  which  eventually  folded.  Later,  he 
t  his  medical  license  after  failing  a  three- 
test  and  was  forced  to  work  the  late  shift 
an  extruder  at  a  plastics  factory  in  Law- 
ce,  Kansas.  All  of  it  after  the  brain,  per- 
)s  because  of  the  brain. 
Nonetheless,  a  life  isn't  one  paragraph  long, 
1  we  might  also  consider  Harvey  a  happy 
a,  with  each  move  maybe  feeling  himself  to 
on  to  the  next  adventure,  with  each  wife 
I  child  perhaps  feeling  himself  loved.  Still,  1 
to  picture  him  standing  before  Einstein's 
ly — in  that  one  naked  moment. 
)nly  occasionally  can  you  glimpse  through 
embrasures  of  an  otherwise  perfectly  polite 
ion  to  see  the  cannons  aimed  out,  only  in  a 
:ain  glint  of  light  do  the  eyeteeth  become 
^s.  We  are  driven  by  desire  and  fear.  Only  in 
solitary  hungers  do  we  find  ourselves  capa- 
of  the  most  magnificently  unexpected  sins. 


LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 
FEBRUARY  20,  1997. 


I 


n  the  heart  of  America,  a  psychic  vortex. 
We  cruise  through  a  neighborhood  of 
picket  fences  and  leafless  trees,  parking 
before  a  small  red  house,  a  four-room  Sears 
Roebuck  with  bookcases  of  paperback  horror 
fiction  and  wax  skulls.  Here  lives  Harvey's  for- 
mer neighbor,  the  soon-to-be-late  novelist 
William  S.  Burroughs.  Shuffling  across  the  front 
porch,  Harvey  clasps  his  hand,  enunciating 
loudly,  believing  that  the  eighty-three-year-old 
Burroughs  is  equally  deaf,  which  he  isn't,  then 


Hapvey's  critics  are  all  dead  now,  and 
who's  out  here  bustinS  for  California 
with  the  brain,  inhalinS  Frostees? 


climbs  up  his  arm  until  they  are  in  a  startled 
embrace,  the  two  of  them  as  pale  as  the  marble 
of  a  Rodin  sculpture.  "REAL,  REAL  GOOD 
TO  SEE  YA!"  Later,  Harvey  quaffs  glasses  of 
burgundy  until  he  turns  bright  red;  Burroughs, 
himself  a  bowed  and  hollowed  cult  hero  and 
keeper  of  the  Secret — his  cheeks  dimpled  as  if 
by  the  tip  of  a  blade,  a  handgun  in  a  holster 
over  his  kidney — drinks  five  Coke  and  vodkas 
after  taking  his  daily  dose  of  methadone. 

"Have  you  ever  tried  morphine,  Doctor?"  he 
asks  Harvey. 

"NO,  NO,  1  HAVEN'T,"  yells  Harvey 
earnestly. 

"Unbelievable.  In  Tangiers,  there  was  a  most 
magnificent,  most  significant  drug  .  .  .  went 
there  just  to  have  the  last  of  it.  Last  there  ever 
was.  Tell  me  about  your  addictions.  Doctor." 

"WELL,  HEH-HEH  .  .  ."  But  then  Harvey 
keeps  quiet  about  the  brain. 

Burroughs  lights  a  joint  and  offers  it  to  Har- 
vey, who  demurs,  smoke  swirling  around  his 
head  like  a  wreath  of  steam  from  a  Turkish  bath. 

"DID  YOU  BECOME  ADDICTED  BE- 
CAUSE YOU  FELT  PAIN  ?" 

"I  wish  1  could  say  that,  Doctor,  but  no,"  says 
Burroughs,  considering.  "I  became  addicted  be- 
cause I  wanted  more." 

Later,  when  the  two  soused  men  face  each 
other  for  a  good-bye  on  the  tippy  front 
porch — for  no  apparent  reason.  Burroughs 
now  calls  him  Dr.  Senegal — the  writer  lowers 
his  voice  and  delivers  a  farewell  chestnut,  one 
that  Harvey  receives  with  a  knowing  nod, 
though  it  isn't  clear  he  actually  hears  it. 
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"What  keeps  the  old  alive,  Dr.  Senegal,"  ad- 
vises Burroughs,  "is  that  we  learn  to  be  evil." 

And  then  we  are  out  in  the  night,  in  a 
downpour,  Harvey  trundling  toward  the  car  for 


W^en  One  drives  long  enouSh  with 
Einstein's  b^ain  in  the  trunk,  time 
bends  and  accelerates  and  overlaps 


what  feels  like  a  small  eternity.  Behind  him 
Burroughs  sways,  curling  and  unfurling  his  arms 
like  elephant  trunks,  then  assumes  a  position  of 
Buddhist  prayer — pale,  delirious,  still. 


TOWARD  DODGE  CITY,  KANSAS. 
FEBRUARY  21,  1997. 


We  wake  in  Lawrence  to  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered snow,  driving  horizontally,  star- 
ring the  windows  with  ice,  piling  up 
until  the  Skylark  looks  like  a  soap-flake  duck 
float  in  a  Memorial  Day  parade  gone  terribly 
wrong.  Everything  is  suddenly  heaped  in  the 
frigid  no-smell  of  winter,  cars  skidding,  then 
running  off  roadsides  into  guUeys.  The  snow 
falls  in  thick  sheaves,  icicles  jag  the  gutters.  It 
feels  like  Lawrence  is  going  back  to  a  day, 
500,000  years  ago,  when  it  was  buried  under 
hundreds  of  feet  of  ice. 

We  take  shelter  in  our  adjoining  rooms  at 
the  Westminster  Inn,  are  slow  to  rise.  When 
we  do,  Harvey  is  bright-eyed  and  spunky  as  we 
find  the  good  people  of  Kansas  doing  what 
they  do  in  a  blizzard:  eating  pancakes.  The 
Village  Inn  Pancake  House  Restaurant  is 
packed:  college  students  and  retirees,  all  flan- 
nel-shirted,  how-are-ya's  ricocheting  every- 
where, steak-and-egg  specials  zooming  by  on 
super-white  plates.  Some  of  the  old  men  wear 
Dickies  workpants  and  baseball  caps  with  au- 
tomotive labels;  the  undergrads  sport  caps  em- 
blazoned with  team  names  or  slogans  like 
WHATEVER  or  RAGE  or  GOOD  TO  GO.  Even  in 
the  no-smoking  section  everyone  smokes^ 
one  of  Harvey's  pet  peeves. 

Our  routine  in  restaurants  follows  a  familiar 
pattern:  Harvey  meditates  over  the  menu,  ex- 
amining it,  dissecting,  vectoring,  and  equating 
what  his  stomach  really  wants.  1  get  a  newspa- 
per and  usually  skim  through  the  first  section 
before  he's  ready.  Even  as  James  Earl  Ray  is 
planning  to  go  on  The  Montel  Williams  Show  to 
plead  for  a  new  liver  and  two  teenagers  are  in- 
dicted for  the  murder  and  dismemberment  of  a 
man  in  Central  Park,  there's  an  ongoing  exis- 


-!( 


tential  debate  raging  in  Harvey's  head:  salt  a 
sweet,  eggs  or  waffles  with  maple  syrup. 

Occasionally,  after  a  particularly  delibc  t 
order,  he'll  deliberately  change  it.  Our  wait  s 
is  a  pathologically  smiley  K.U.  u 
dent,  well-versed  in  the  dyn 
of  a  breakfast  rush,  the  coffef 
ing,  caffeine-induced  chaos  ot  ii  I 
'  She  waits  as  Harvey  takes  a  set  k 

look  at  the  menu.  It  could  be  'a 
an  actual  week  passes  as  he  cdi 
his  throat  a  couple  of  times,  t  : 
ponders  some  more,  but  she  sirjl 
patiently  and  then  chirps  b™ 
"Eggs  over  easy,  bacon,  wheat  toast,  hi  i 
fries.  More  coffee?" 

This  town  was  once  the  setting  for  a  Jai 
Robards  made-for-television  movie  callec 
Day  After.  In  it,  the  sturdy  people  of  Amtru 
Hometown  were  blown  to  smithereens  in  i  j 
clear  attack,  and  the  few  who  survived  wand 
in  a  postapocalyptic  stupor,  in  rags,  bodies  fl 
ered  with  keloid  scars.  That  Lawrence  would 
come  connected  in  the  nation's  psyche  with 
clear  devastation  and  that  Einstein's  brain, 
power  that  unknowingly  wrought  the  hv 
rested  here  for  six  or  seven  years  is  a  small  [ 
of  irony  that  seems  to  escape  Harvey.  Wht 
ask  him  about  it,  he  says,  "Way-ell,  I  guess  tl 
true."  And  starts  laughing. 

The  truth  is  that  Einstein  himself  was  c 
founded  by  the  idea  that  his  theory  of  relati 
had  opened  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  mutually 
sured  annihilation.  In  a  1935  press  conferei 
in  which  he  was  asked  about  the  possibilit 
an  atomic  bomb,  the  physicist  said  that 
likelihood  of  transforming  matter  into  en( 
was  "something  akin  to  shooting  birds  in 
dark  in  a  country  where  there  are  only  a 
birds."  Four  years  later,  however,  the  Nazis 
invaded  Poland,  and  Einstein,  the  celebn 
pacifist,  signed  a  letter  to  President  Roose 
advocating  the  building  of  an  atomic  weaj 
When  the  letter  was  personally  deliverec 
Roosevelt,  the  President  immediately  saw 
gravity  of  the  situation — that  if  the  Ameri( 
had  just  thought  to  build  a  bomb,  perhaps 
Nazis,  with  great  scientists  such  as  Heisenb 
were  well  on  their  way  to  completing  one — 
ordered  his  chief  of  staff  to  begin  immed 
top-secret  plans  that  led  to  the  building  oli 
atomic  weapon.  Sometime  later,  on  a  mes 
New  Mexico,  rose  the  Town  That  Never  \) 
Los  Alamos,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Ri> 
Oppenheimer,  came  Little  Boy  and  Fat  K' 
the  bombs  that  would  eventually  decimate 
roshima  and  Nagasaki,  respectively. 

Einstein,  who  was  thought  to  be  a  Commu 
sympathizer  by  the  FBI  and  an  untrustwor 
outspoken  pacifist  by  the  Roosevelt  Adminisi 
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m,  was  not  part  of  Oppenheimer's  team.  In 
:t,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bomb  what- 
ever, though  even  today  his  name  is  connect- 
to  it.  The  letter  to  Roosevelt  haunted  him 
d  his  family  and,  in  one  case,  incited  a  physi- 
1  attack  against  Einstein's  son,  Hans  Albert, 
riting  to  Linus  Pauling,  Einstein  called  the  let- 
■  the  "one  mistake"  of  his  life.  When  the  bomb 
s  dropped  on  Hiroshima — on  August  6,  1945 — 
"istein  heard  the  news  after  waking  from  a  nap 
Saranac  Lake.  "Oy  vay,"  he  said  wearily.  "Alas." 
When  Harvey  and  I  loop  back  on  Interstate 
heading  west,  the  snow  has  slowed  to  mere 
ks.  In  this  single  day,  we  will  live  through 
ir  seasons.  Which  can  happen  if  one  drives 
ig  enough  with  Einstein's  brain  in  the  trunk, 
me  bends  and  accelerates  and  overlaps;  si- 
iltaneity  rules.  Heading  north  now  to  Lucas, 
nsas,  and  a  tourist  spot  known  as  the  Garden 
Eden,  a  spring  wind  suddenly  whips  across 
;  prairie.  Borne  along  on  it,  we  rack  up  our 
t  speeding  ticket. 

My  strategy  has  been  to  keep  the  Skylark  at 
or  80,  scanning  the  road  for  cops,  and  when 
ling  luxurious  or  bored  rotten  to  push  it  to  85 
IX.  Which  is  precisely  what  I  get  nailed  for — 
in  a  65-mile-per-hour  zone.  In  the  police  car 
ih  the  state  trooper,  I  don't  defend 
•  actions,  the  greed  of  speed.  "Where 
Li  boys  going  in  such  a  hurry?"  he 
s.  Glancing  through  the  windshield 
the  cruiser  into  the  back  window  of 
;  car,  I  can  just  make  out  the  silver 
wn  of  Harvey's  head,  and  I'm  over- 
ne  with  the  desire  to  confess.  It's  not 
ictly  as  if  we  have  a  dead  body  in  the 
nk,  but  it's  not  as  if  we  don't  either. 
For  some  reason,  though — perhaps 
:  of  self-preservation,  for  fear  of  los- 
I;  the  brain  altogether — I  simply  say, 
jalifomia."  The  trooper  writes  out  the  ticket, 
jrns  me  against  trying  to  go  85  again  in  his 
jte,  and  sets  me  free.  When  he  turns  off  the 
jid  in  the  opposite  direction,  I  hike  the 
I  edometer  up  to  80  and  hold  it  steady. 
^We  drive  south  to  Dodge  City,  the  Oglala 
'  lifer  under  our  wheels,  huge  cow-uddered  clouds 
.'rhead.  On  the  radio:  steer  calves  and  heifers 
'  sale.  Red  Angus  bulls,  yearlings  with  good  ge- 
S:ics  and  quality  carcass.  Later,  Bobby  Darin 
jiging  "Beyond  the  Sea,"  Harvey  tapping  a  fin- 
I  on  his  knee,  the  brain  sloshing  in  its  Tupper- 
re.  In  this  happy  moment,  we  could  probably 
v'e  forever. 

3y  twilight,  a  nocturne  of  autumn  rain  on  the 
f  of  the  Skylark.  We  pass  a  pungent  nitrogen 
It,  itself  like  a  twisted  metallic  brain.  Water  tow- 
I  gleam  in  the  silver  light  like  spaceships,  tele- 
'  me  poles  pass  like  crucifixes,  and  grain  eleva- 
'  >  rise  like  organ  pipes  from  the  plains. 


Out  here,  too,  just  before  Dodge  City  and  a 
most  delicious  slab  of  Angus  fillet,  before  a  night 
at  the  Astro  Motel  and  a  dawn  that  brings  a  herd 
of  18-wheelers  hurtling  for  Abilene,  we  see  a 
rainbow  and  come  face-to-face  with  Harvey's 
blighted  ambition.  "1  remember  more  rainbows  in 
Kansas  than  any  other  state,"  he  says,  blinking  his 
moist  eyes  at  the  brilliant  beams  of  blue  and 
green,  orange  and  yellow.  "I  used  to  try  to  pho- 
tograph rainbows,  but  they  never  turned  out." 


SOMEWHERE  EAST  OF 

LOS  ALAMOS,  NEW  MEXICO. 

FEBRUARY  22,  1997- 


A  confession:  over  the  last  days,  at  truck 
stops  and  drive-thrus,  at  restaurants  and 
random  road  meetings,  I've  kept  our  lit- 
tle secret — that  we've  got  Einstein's  brain 
stashed  in  the  trunk — and  it's  taken  its  psychic 
toll.  There  have  been  moments  when  I've  been 
alone  with  the  brain — Harvey  in  a  rest  room  or 
visiting  a  friend — when  I've  opened  up  the  car 
trunk  and  looked  in,  pinched  the  cold  zipper 
between  my  thumb  and  forefinger,  but  then 
couldn't  bring  myself  to  unzip  the  duffel  and 
unsheath  the  brain.  Too  much  of  a  violation, 
an  untenable  breach  in  our  manly  so- 
ciety, even  as  Harvey  covets  for  him- 
self the  gray  matter  upon  which  our 
private  Skylarkian  democracy  is  found- 
ed. In  fact,  we've  been  together  now 
for  nearly  five  full  days,-  and  he  won't 
show  me  the  brain.  When  1  bring  it  up 
in  conversation,  he  doesn't  want  to 
talk  about  it.  When  1  ask  him  what 
parts  of  the  brain  we're  traveling  with 
exactly,  he  says  he  doesn't  know  and 
changes  the  subject.  It  is  as  if  1  am  try- 
ing to  find  the  secret  center  of  his 
power.  ^\)CTiich  1  am. 

Leaving  the  Astro  Motel  the  next  morning,  1 
unexpectedly  spill  my  guts  at  the  front  desk,  as  I 
return  our  room  keys  to  the  manager.  1  tell  him 
we've  got  the  brain  in  the  trunk,  adding  that 
we're  headed  to  California  to  show  it  to  Ein- 
stein's granddaughter.  The  manager,  an  affable, 
middle-age  man,  stops  for  a  moment  and  looks  at 
me  sideways,  realizes  I'm  serious,  and  tries  to  be 
hospitable.  "Einstein,  huh?  That  guy  knew  some- 
thing," he  says,  folding  his  arms,  shifting  his 
weight.  "That  guy  really  did  have  a  brain.  But  1 
wouldn't  have  wanted  to  live  with  him.  You 
know  ...  a  little  weirdy."  He  spins  his  finger  in 
a  cuckoo  circle  around  his  ear.  "1  have  a  nephew 
who  is  kind  of  a  genius,  but  he  hasn't  flaked  off 
yet.  I  met  a  guy  in  California  who  was  so  smart 
he  couldn't  talk.  'He  sure  could  tell  you  how  to 
look  at  the  moon,  but  he  couldn't  tell  you  how 
to  tie  your  shoes." 
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I'm  not  sure  that  I  feel  better,  though  I  know 
that,  in  his  way,  he  has  tried  to  help.  But  does 
he  scribble  down  our  license-plate  number  as 
we  leave? 

In  Liberal,  Kansas,  we  eat  at  a  glassed-in  cof- 
fin of  a  restaurant  called  Mr.  Breakfast.  Old 
folks  arrive  in  old,  rusted  Ford  pickups,  chain- 
smoking, hacking  phlegm.  Swab  runny  eggs 
with  Wonder-bread  toast,  gulp  mud-water  cof- 
fee. Looking  around — Harvey  among  the  chorf- 
ing,  anonymous  throng — one  discerns  that  this 
is  not  a  bunch  racing  toward  the  millennium, 
that  the  millennium  is  in  fact  only  a  construc- 
tion of  the  coastal  power  elite,  a  media-and- 
marketing  event.  Frankly,  out  in  America,  you 
get  the  feeling  that  America  is  dying.  And 
along  its  highways  and  byways,  the  country 
seems  less  ready  to  leap  into  the  future  than  it  is 
already  clinging  to  a  sepia-toned  past  when 
America  stood  as  the  unencumbered  Big  Boy  in 
a  Manichaean  world  of  good  and  evil,  capital- 
ists and  Commies.  Even  the  neon  oasis-pods  of 
the  interstate — the  perpetual  clusters  of 
Wendy's,  McDonald's,  Denny's,  and  Burger 
King — are  crowded  v/ith  people  strangely  re- 
claiming bygone  days, 
connecting  themselves 
to  some  prior  eating  ex- 
perience, reveling  in 
the  familiar. 

We  gas  down  into 
Oklahoma  (through  Ty- 
rone, Hooker,  Guymon, 
and  Texhoma)  and  then 
the  Texas  Panhandle 
(edging  the  Rita  Blanca 
National  Grasslands,  through  Stratford,  Dal- 
hart,  and  Nara  Visa) — all  of  it  flat,  with  oil 
rigs  like  metronomes.  I've  taken  to  pho- 
tographing Harvey  by  various  signs  and  monu- 
ments along  the  road,  and  when  we  drift  by  a 
huge  wooden  cowboy  with  two  guns  blazing 
out  across  the  empty  plains,  Harvey  poses  be- 
tween his  legs.  By  the  New  Mexico  border,  the 
wood-frame  farmhouses  have  transmogrified 
into  adobe.  In  Tucumcari,  almost  on  cue, 
there  is  red  dirt  and  tumbleweed.  We  drive 
through  ruts  and  washes,  over  tableland  and 
mesa.  Here  the  hills  are  testicular,  the  ancient 
mounds  mons-like,  but  all  of  it  has  a  dead, 
washed-out  sexuality,  decayed  from  a  time 
when  this  place  was  overrun  by  dinosaurs.  We 
climb  the  crags  that  rim  Pajarito  Plateau  to 
Los  Alamos — the  gridded,  repressed  hothouse 
that  wrought  Little  Boy  and  Fat  Man.  In  the 
rush  of  cacti,  my  frustration  with  Harvey's 
Humbertness,  with  his  protective  zeal  when  it 
comes  to  the  brain,  has  bled  into  a  kind  of 
benevolent  respect,  an  idea  that  Harvey  actu- 
ally may  be  a  revolutionary  hero.  For  wasn't  he 


the  one  who  thumbed  his  nose  at  the 
U.S.  Army  doctor,  Webb  Haymaker,  ui 
the  establishment,  and  legged  it  out  Wc 
an  end  around  with  the  brain?  Maybe 
thought  he  was  protecting  the  brain  from  ■ 
so-called  experts,  or  saving  the  brain  of  one 
the  world's  greatest  pacifists  from  the  clutc! 
of  the  U.S.  military.  Wouldn't  that  make  F 
the  perfect  Einsteinian  hero? 

After  all,  Einstein  himself  had  nothing  1' 
disdain  for  authority,  spent  a  life  shirking  it.l 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Queen  Elizabeth  of  P 
gium  that  described  the  stuffy  hierarchy  of 
adopted  hometown,  Princeton,  he  said  it  \ 
"a  quaint  and  ceremonious  village  of  pt 
demigods  on  stilts."^ 

Perhaps  this  is  why  Harvey  felt  that  E 
stein's  brain,  one  of  the  most  powerful  engii 
of  thought  ever  on  earth,  deserved  a  comn 
ted  curator,  an  unpartisan  keeper,  an  eccent 
brother  whose  sole  purpose  would  be  to  unk 
the  biological  secrets  of  Einstein's  brain 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  chosen  few.  E 
stein  himself  had  called  his  brain  his  labora 
ry,  and  with  it  had  pondei 
the  blueness  of  sky,  the  bei 
ing  of  starlight,  the  orbit 
Mercury.  And  maybe,  if  H 
vey  knew  nothing  else, 
knew  enough  to  make  si 
that  Einstein's  brain  did 
get  sucked  into  the  maw 
the  System^ 

This  is  my  line  of  thou| 
as  we  zag  through  saguaro 
scrub  brush,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Jemez  Moi 
tains.  When  I  look  over  at  Harvey,  he  has  n 
mentarily  nodded  off  for  the  first  time  all  ti 
I've  sort  of  nodded  off,  too.  On  a  straightaw 
I  look  at  the  speedometer:  we're  going  1 
miles  an  hour. 


los  alamos,  new  mexico. 
February  22,  1997. 


At  Los  Alamos,  we  visit  the  Bradbury 
ence  Museum.  Not  unexpectedly,  t 
first  exhibit  is  Einstein's  letter  to  Prt 
dent  Roosevelt.  Harvey  stands  before  it,  nc 
ding  seriously,  then  moves  on.  The  museuir 
a  three-room  pavilion  walled  with  text  a 
grainy  black-and-white  photographs  that  del 
the  scientific,  as  well  as  human,  challenges 

■^  An  accomplished  philanderer,  he  also  flouted  the  c 
ventional  morals  of  his  day.  "Einstein  loved  women," 
ter  Pksch,  whose  father  was  a  close  friend,  once  said  oj 
physicist,  "and  the  commoner  and  sweatier  and  smellier  i 
were,  the  better  he  liked  them."  To  live  so  completely  in 
head,  he  held  the  real  worrld  close — women,  sailboats,  a  s 
den  meal  of  ten  pounds  of  strawberries .  \ 


I 
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Iding  the  bomb,  while  Uonizing  the  patriotic 
n  and  women  who  contributed  to  the  Man- 
tan  Project.  But  the  museum — and  the  cul- 
e  of  Los  Alamos  as  a  whole — is  most  glar- 
ly  defined  by  what  its  curators  seem  to  have 
actively  forgotten  about  the  bomb, 
^or  what  the  Bradbury  Science  Museum 
isn't  show  is  an  August  1945  morning  in 
itral  Hiroshima,  trolleys  packed  with  people, 
)usands  of  schoolgirls  doing  community  ser- 
e  in  the  streets.  It  doesn't  show  the  B-29,  the 
jla  Gay,  floating  above  at  31,000  feet,  then 
casing  four  tons  of  metal  through  the  air,  Lit- 
Boy.  It  doesn't  show  the  side  of  the  bomb 
h  its  autographs  and  obscene 
ssages  (one  starts,  "Greetings  to 
Emperor  . . .")  and  emblazoned 
h  the  crude  naked  likeness  of 
a  Hayworth. 

X/hat  the  museum  forgets  to 
'W  is  the  forty- three  seconds  of 
:r  silence,  the  time  it  takes  Lit- 
Boy  to  drop  on  the  city,  and 
n  perhaps  the  loudest  second 
:he  twentieth  century,  a  blast  that  equals 
500  tons  of  TNT.  It  doesn't  show  ground 
D,  at  Aioi  Bridge,  the  birds  incinerating  in 
air,  people  flaming  like  candles,  others 
■lling  like  bronze  Buddhas.  And  this  is  just 
I  beginning. 

[t  doesn't  show  the  firestorm  that  soon  pul- 
izes  the  city,  the  atomic  winds  that  turn  in- 
a  tornado  in  the  north  part  of  town.  The 
e  of  ten  bodies  dead  within  a  mile  of  the 
Jt,  the  200,000  people  who  will  finally  be 
nted  dead,  and  the  black,  sticky  rain,  carry- 
radioactive  fallout,  that  beats  relentlessly 
vn  on  the  survivors.  It  doesn't  show  the 
;ed  man,  skin  hanging  from  his  body  like  a 
iono,  with  his  eyeball  in  his  hand.  It  doesn't 
I  w  the  70,000  rubbled  buildings  and  the 
jiple  trapped  beneath  them.  Afterward,  it 
sn't  show  Nagasaki  and  the  140,000  more 
anese  who  will  die  in  like  fashion.  One  can 
n,d  hours  in  the  museum— as  Harvey  does, 
illy  exiting,  exhilarated,  buzzed  about  the 
aders  of  technology — but  this  devastation 
lains  invisible. 

Ve  spend  the  night  at  the  ranch  of  some 
nds  of  mine  near  Cerrillos — a  thirtyish  cou- 
Scott  and  Clare.  We  share  a  terrific  meal, 
Harvey  is  particularly  animated,  fired  on  red 
e,  talking  at  length  about  the  brain,  about 
/  he  came  by  it  and  how,  after  fixing  it  with 
(aaldehyde  (his  one  mistake  was  injecting  the 
n  with  warm  formaldehyde  instead  of  cold 
aaldehyde,  thus  hastening  its  denaturation), 
photographed  the  brain.  "It's  a  real  tray- 
:,"  he  says.  "I've  gotten  to  meet  many  famous 
pie,  many  who  knew  Einstein." 


Later,  I  leave  the  room  to  make  a  phone  call, 
and  when  I  return  Harvey  and  Clare  are  alone  at 
the  table,  flushed  with  excitement,  absolutely 
twittering  about  the  brain.  They  lower  their 
voices  when  I  come  in,  raise  them  when  I  leave 
again.  Later,  I  feel  compelled  to  ask  Clare  some 
questions:  What  is  Harvey's  magic?  Does  the 
brain  turn  her  on?  Does  she  feel  hypnotized? 
"He's  a  very,  very  interesting  man,"  she  says. 
"And  for  some  men  chivalry  is  not  dead.  Did  you 
see  him  pull  out  my  chair  for  me  before  dinner?" 

Before  bed,  we  take  a  hot  tub.  I'm  confident 
that  Harvey  will  sit  this  one  out,  but,  no  sir,  he 
doesn't.  Shambles  out  in  a  borrowed  bathrobe 


Out 

mill 

the 


here  in  America,  one  sees  that  the 
ennium  is  only  a  construction  ot 
coastal  power  elite,  a  media  event 


and  swim  trunks,  dips  a  toe  in  the  boiling  water. 
It's  a  pretty  chilly  night,  stars  glazed  in  the  sky 
like  cold  coins  on  black  ice,  and  it's  hard  not  to 
worry  about  the  physiological  ramifications  of 
dropping  an  eighry-four-year-old  body  into  104- 
degree  water.  But  Harvey  just  throws  himself  in 
like  a  heavy  stone.  "OH,  OH,  HEH-HEH. 
WOW,  THAT'S  HOT.  WOW,  WOW, 
WOW! ! !"  We  simmer  for  a  while,  and,  chitchat- 
ting over  the  bubbler,  it  slips  out  that,  in  my  ear- 
lier absence,  Harvey  opened  the  duffel  for  my 
friends,  unpeeled  the  Tupperware  top,  fingered 
chunks  of  the  brain,  expansively  answered  ques- 
tions. This  hits  me  hard.  In  fact,  I  take  it  as  a 
personal  injury.  1  want  to  say  something  about 
how  unfair  it  is  that  I  would  have  driven  2,000 
miles  so  far  and  not  been  allowed  to  examine  the 
brain,  while  my  friends,  doing  nothing  but  being 
their  friendly  selves,  got  to  see  the  brain  instant- 
ly. But  when  I  look  over  at  Harvey,  he  has  his 
eyes  closed,  in  a  wonderful  trance,  his  pale  body 
streaming  out  from  him  underwater.  I  wait  for  as 
long  as  1  can  take  it  really,  expecting  to  outlast 
hina,  as  a  kind  of  revenge.  But  damn  if  he  doesn't 
seem  to  gain  strength.  Finally,  grudgingly,  1  lift 
myself  from  the  tub,  from  its  magic  eternal 
spring,  and  splosh  inside,  leaving  him  in  the  dark 
waters,  keening  softly  with  pleasure — ahhh, 
play-sure — alone  beneath  the  cosmos. 


NEAR  KINGMAN,  ARIZONA. 
FEBRUARY  23,  1997. 


w 


e  reach  one  of  those  strange  moments 
in  the  course  of  every  road  trip,  exhaus- 
tion spilling  into  a  kind  of  ecstasy. 


.u 


Wi 
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towns  darkly  flashing  like  trout  in  a  river.  All 
things — the  strains  of  "Wild  Horses"  on  the 
radio,  the  galactic  motion  of  driving,  the  pur- 
ple night — seem  like  one  perfect,  unalloyed 
thing,  haunted  through.  Like  Charles  Lind- 


In  a  Las  VeSas  casino,  I  ask  a  deale 
about  Einstein.  "Haven't  seen  him  in 
here  tonight,"  j^e  says .  "Sorry,  pal. 


I 


bergh,  who  believed  that  there  were  spirits  rid- 
ing with  him  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  we  feel 
the  presence  of  ghosts.  Approaching  the 
Hoover  Dam,  I  stupidly  pass  a  VW  Bug  and  by 
the  hairbreadth  grace  of  God  just  barely  avoid 
a  head-on  collision  with  a  lumbering  truck.  Its 
lights,  broken  out  like  jewels  on  the  grill,  spell 
MARIANNE,  the  name  of  my  mother. 


LAS  VEGAS,  NEVADA. 
FEBRUARY  23,  1997. 


The  city  is  a  coronation  of  shimmering 
brightnesses,  like  so  much  shattered 
glass  thrown  by  the  fistful  over  a  sandy 
floor,  a  high-desert  Hong  Kong  of  possibility. 
"Sunday  midnight  is  our  busiest  time  of  the 
week,"  says  the  woman  who  checks  us  in  to 
the  Excalibur  Hotel/Casino.  "There's  no  freak- 
ing explaining  it."  We've  driven  to  Las  Vegas 
in  a  dopamine  infusion  of  orange  light,  nerved 
on  Coca-Cola,  gorged  on  pizza,  the  Skylark 
smelling  vaguely  stale.  The  brain  sloshing  in 
the  padded  cranium  of  the  trunk.  On  1-40  in 
Arizona,  we  passed  a  Navajo  woman  in  a  Ford 
pickup  listening  to  the  same  radio  station  as 
we  were,  pounding  out  a  drumbeat  on  her 
steering  wheel.  Later,  an  embalmed  moon, 
Hale-Bopp  like  a  pale  teardrop.  When  Ein- 
stein once  visited  the  Hopi  Indians  at  the 
Grand  Canyon,  they  honored  him  with  an  In- 
dian name,  the  Great  Relative,  and  presented 
him  with  a  headdress. 

And  now,  in  the  casino  at  midnight,  we 
stand  amid  ballyhooing  hordes  of  pale-skinned 
Easterners  and  leather-skinned  Westerners, 
bikers  and  accountants,  cowboy-hatted  and 
big-haired  and  bald  as  cue  balls,  imperial  on 
free  drinks,  soaring  on  the  oxygen-enriched  air 
pumping  into  the  casino  to  keep  people  awake, 
everyone  taking  a  stab  at  Instamatic  riches. 
Harvey  seems  overwhelmed,  his  sensibilities  so 
jangled  that  he  schlepps  straight  up  to  one  of 
our  cheesy  eighteenth-floor  rooms — rooms  that 
are  tricked  out  like  a  cardboard-castle  set  for  a 
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high  school  production  of  Camelot.  He  ret  e 
help  with  his  luggage,  has  the  brain  slung  i 
his  shoulder  in  the  duffel,  tosses  it  in  the  c 

Wide  awake,  1  go  back  downstairs  and  n' 
all  night,  remembering  that  Einstein  put  I 
faith  in  games  of  chance.  Abi 

^^  quantum  mechanics,  a  theory  tha  i 

^B  lowed  for  unpredictable  outcomes 

once  said  that  God  does  not  plav 
^   ^^  with  the  universe.  Yet  Las  Vegas  i 

about  dice.  And  all  about  a  pcr\ 
(  kind  of  hope  too.  One  man  at  a  I 

dollar  blackjack  table,  a  short,  tij 
bundled  guy  who  smells  of  lime  a. 
shave,  is  abstractly  addressing 
male  dealer  in  gambler  cliches  and  pom-mi 
dialogue.  "Oh  yeah,  baby!  .  .  .  Yeah,  baby 
Give  it  to  me!  . . .  Hit  me!  . . .  Oh  yeah!  . . .  I- 
right  there! . . .  Feels  good!" 

Soon,  he  is  sitting  alone.  As  are  others 
him.  These  are  men  so  sunk  down  inside  th 
selves  that  they  don't  give  a  prostitute  worl 
the  place  a  second  look  when  she  cozies  u 
them.  Personally,  I'm  feeling  pretty  good, 
some  quick  money  at  the  roulette  table, 
then,  feeling  a  little  less  good,  regroup  in 
Minstrel's  Lounge.  Maybe  I've  been  alone  \P 
Harvey  too  long,  probably  1  need  friends,  h 
find  myself  asking  an  older  couple  about  1 
stein.  The  man  looks  at  me  suspiciously 
don't  know  anything  about  him  really,  ai 
don't  care  one  way  or  the  other.  I'm  just  tr 
to  have  fun,"  he  says  in  a  Yankee  accent. 

"I  don't  know  anything  either,"  chimes 
wife  cheerfully.  "Just  that  he  was  a  geniu 
something." 

After  the  hot-tub  revelation,  I  no  longer 
compelled  to  keep  our  secret.  I  am  travc 
with  the  man  who  owns  Einstein's  brain,  1 
and  we  are  going  to  California  to  show  i 
Einstein's  granddaughter.  The  man  folds 
arms  and  looks  at  me  straight  on.  "What* 
makes  you  happy,"  he  says. 

At  an  empty  blackjack  table,  I  ask  a  deal* 
Korean  guy  with  a  mustache,  about  Einsteii 
don't  know  anything  about  him,"  he  says,  ' 
that  man  over  there  should  be  able  to  I 
you."  He  points  to  his  manager,  a  white 
with  a  mustache.  He  barely  lets  me  finish 
fore  responding.  "Haven't  seen  him  in  I 
tonight.  Sorry,  pal." 

1  try  again,  with  the  friendliest-looking  m 
can  find.  He's  middle-age  and  round-bellied, 
his  group  of  friends,  all  wearing  Bucky  Bai. 
sweatshirts.  I  smile  at  them,  ask  their  pare 
phrase  my  question  more  carefully  this  time. 

Mr.  Badger  furrows  his  brow.  "Why  do 
want  to  know?"  he  demands.  "Has  anyone  t 
told  you  about  E=mc2?  Has  anyone  in  this  c 
no  bothered  to  tell  you  that?" 


[  explain  that  in  fact  no  one  has,  that  I  myself 
traveling  with  Einstein's  brain.  At  the  men- 
Q  of  the  brain,  he  doesn't  miss  a  beat,  becomes 
patient.  "Let's  bury  the  damn  brain  and  be 
"le  with  it,"  he  says,  as  if  he's  been  in  on  the  de- 
:e  since  day  one. 
try  one  last  time,  a  cocktail  waitress  with  a 
nado  of  blond  hair.  She  stands  in  a  short 
ck-and'gold  dress,  looking  like  someone's 
[ue  aunt  in.  age  denial  at  a  wedding.  When  I 
her  if  she  happens  to  know  what  Albert  £in- 
'.n  is  famous  for,  her  jaw  drops.  "You're  kid- 
g?"  she  asks.  "You  must  be  kidding  me.  Is 


We  pause  at  a  bank  of  slot  machines.  A  group 
of  grandmothers  from  Iowa  give  Harvey  a  quick 
once-over,  then  go  back  to  their  spinning 
lemons  and  limes  and  sevens.  I  pull  a  couple  of 
coins  from  my  pocket.  "For  good  luck,"  I  tell 
him.  Until  now,  Harvey  hasn't  been  keen  on 
gambling,  but  for  my  sake  he  slides  a  quarter  in 
the  slot  machine  and  reluctantly  pulls  the 
lever.  In  a  way,  however,  Harvey  has  been  a 
high-stakes  gambler  all  along,  having  risked 
everything  on  one  bet  many,  many  years  ago. 
And  even  though  his  slot  windows  display  only 
unmatched  fruit,  he  leaves  the  casino  with  his 


e  a  hidden  camera  around  here?  You're  the 
guy  to  ask  me  that  tonight,  and  frankly  I'm 
nded."  Her  voice  is  pinched  with  anger. 
,u  know  what?  I  do  know  who  he  is  . . ."  She 
I  have  known  each  other  less  than  twenty 
inds,  and  yet  it  feels  as  if  we've  lived  a  life- 
i  of  emotions.  "He  invented  the  atom  bomb, 
I  happen  to  think  he's  terrible." 
1  the  morning,  Harvey  and  I  go  for  break- 
There  are  huge  lines  trailing  out  of  the 
ndtable  Buffet  and  Sherwood  Forest  Caf6, 
so  we  watch  a  juggler  dressed  in  green 
ts  work  the  crowd — "Oh  boy,  whatta  jug- 
!"  says  Harvey.  Later,  we  gather  our  bags 
head  through  the  casino  for  the  castle 
r.  As  usual,  Harvey  refuses  help  with  his 
age,  has  the  brain  slung  over  his  shoulder. 


own  jackpot  safely  stashed  in  the  gray  duffel, 
his  step  oddly  light  as  he  slips  over  the  Excal- 
ibur's  rich  purple  carpet  and  out  into  the  blind- 
ing sunlight  and  sandpapery  air. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 
FEBRUARY  24,  1997. 


Down  through  the  brown,  low-slung, 
burned-out  flats  of  the  Mojave,  passing 
the  Soda  and  Cady  Mountains,  along 
Ivanpah  and  Silver  Lakes,  powdered  white  and 
dinosaur-bone  dry,  through  the  broken-winged, 
blue-shadowed  towns  of  Baker  and  Yermo  and 
Barstow,  by  the  world's  largest  thermometer 
(electronically  measuring  temperatures  to  140 
degrees),  then  up  over  Cajon  Summit — all  of  it 
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like  a  grim,  parched-mouth,  sun-bleached  day- 
after-Las-Vegas  hangover  until  suddenly  Los 
Angeles  explodes  in  a  flash  of  lush  green  palm 
trees  and  red  taillights  at  rush  hour,  the  Cali- 
fornia sky  tilting  ultraviolet  over  the  Pacific. 
Harvey  reads  from  the  map  the  whole  way,  lit- 
erally reads  to  me  like  it's  the  story  of  Job.  We 


NO  fewer  than  five  U.S.  law  firms  and 
as  many  abroad  police  the  licensing  and 
representation  of  Einstein,  the  Concept 


pass  a  Chanel-earringed  Asian  woman,  driving 
a  red  BMW  with  a  vanity  plate  that  reads 
2SUCCESS.  It  seems  every  car  here  gleams  with 
its  own  declaration  of  erotic  or  financial 
prowess:  8MILL;  ORGAZ;  MONEY.  On  the  radio, 
we  get  an  action-news  update  about  a  disgrun- 
tled circus  clown  who's  stolen  a  car,  busting  for 
freedom  on  I-llO.  And,  packed  in,  moving  five 
abreast,  having  apparently  passed  our  desirable 
exit  some  miles  ago,  we're  completely  lost  for 
the  first  time  all  trip. 

When  we  finally  escape  the  highway,  we're 
somewhere  in  West  Hollywood,  though  we  are 
looking  for  Santa  Monica  and  the  ocean.  At  a 
gas  station,  I  approach  a  stocky,  balding  guy  in 
short  sleeves  and  a  tie.  He  works  for  Kodak  as  a 
field  engineer.  He  gives  me  directions  and  then 
asks  where  I'm  from.  Once  he's  registered  our 
vitals,  the  expression  on  his  face  looks  like  a 
billboard  for  the  country  of  the  dumbfounded. 
"No  fuck,  you  got  Einstein's  brain  right  over 
there?"  he  says.  "No  fucking  way.  Right  in  that 
trunk?  The  car  with  the  little  old  man?  Are  you 
making  a  fucking  movie  of  this?  Holy  fijck."  He 
pulls  out  a  business  card  with  a  picture  of  him- 
self on  it,  sporting  a  full  head  of  half-synthetic 
hair.  "That  was  in  my  Hair  Club  days,"  he  says, 
without  hesitation.  "You  gotta  pur  me  in  this 
fucking  article.  I'm  the  guy  who  gave  you  direc- 
tions to  the  ocean.  Einstein's  fucking  brain! 
What  the  fuck  next?  Aliens,  right?" 

About  five  blocks  down,  we  realize  that  Hair 
Club  has  given  us  bum  directions.  We  drift  to 
the  curb  and  ask  help  from  the  first  person  who 
appears  on  the  other  side  of  our  rolled-down 
window:  a  cross-dresser  in  body-hugging,  black 
leather  with  thin,  shaven  legs  that  seem  six 
feet  high  and  a  tiara  of  some  sort  in  his  hair. 
He's  an  attractive  woman  and  knows  it  and 
acts  like  he's  been  expecting  us,  bends  into  the 
window  seductively,  and  gives  precise  direc- 
tions, then  says,  "Hurry  now,  y'all  don't  want 
to  miss  that  romantic  sunset  over  the  Pacific." 
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After  a  half  block,  Harvey  glances  once  i> 
his  shoulder.  "Well,  we  sure  asked  the  n 
person,"  he  says,  with  no  irony  intended, 
drive  the  brain  down  Sunset  and  Wilsh 
Rodeo  and  Hollywood,  and  finally  hole  uf 
Santa  Monica. 

We've  come  to  L.A.  so  that  Harvey 
meet  one  of  the  doctors  to  whom, 
once  sent  slices  of  Einstein's  br 
for  research.  Yet  Harvey  can't  st 
to  reach  him — can't  recall  his  m 
when  I  ask.  Meanwhile,  I've  m 
plans  to  meet  Roger  Richman, 
president  of  his  own  celebrity 
censing  agency  and  the  man  v 
represents  the  beneficiaries  ot 
estate  of  Albert  Einstein,  which 
self  is  presided  over  by  Hebrew  University 
Jerusalem.  Richman  polices  trademark 
fringements,  hawks  trade  shows  for  Einst 
contraband,  and  decides  just  how  the  imag< 
the  physicist  will  be  used  in  advertisements ; 
on  merchandise  around  the  world.  When 
called  Richman  from  Kansas  and  told  him  t 
I  was  heading  his  way  with  Harvey  and 
brain,  he  was  curt.  "The  brain  is  at  the  Sm 
sonian,"  he  said.  "And  I'd  rather  not  have 
bring  that  man  along." 

And  although  the  brain  has  never  been  r 
the  Smithsonian,  actually,  and  is  authentic 
still  in  our  trunk,  I'm  forced  to  make  up  sc 
polite  excuse  when  I  leave  Harvey — sometb 
about  seeing  a  friend.  1  drop  him  at  the  bef 
where  he  finds  a  senior  center  and  spends 
day  writing  postcards,  making  pals,  play 
cards.  Then  I  guiltily  head  over  to  Richm^ 
Beverly  Hills  office. 

Richman,  fifty-three,  is  a  big,  powerful  r 
with  big,  powerful  ideas  and  a  full  heac 
thickly  parted,  natural  hair.  He  wears  an  h 
type  green  short-sleeve  shirt.  He  greets  me 
saying,  "You  got  the  brain  with  you?"  And  tl 
he  starts  laughing. 

He  ushers  me  into  his  office,  a  spacious,  c 
tered  room  strewn  with  unlicensed  celeb 
products,  and  before  we  begin  our  interview 
puts  a  tape  recorder  next  to  mine,  turns  it 
and,  in  this  most  self-referential  of  cities, 
nounces  that  he  is  taping  for  the  autobiogra 
he  intends  to  write  someday.  "I  would  likt 
say  that  I'm  a  marketing  genius,"  he 
nounces. 

Richman  proceeds  to  tell  me  the  illustri 
history  of  Richman.  How,  eighteen  years  ; 
the  son  of  Bela  Lugosi  sued  Universal  Stui 
for  a  percentage  o{  profits  made  from  the  im 
of  his  father  as  Dracula.  And  although  he 
the  lawsuit,  the  judgment  contained  one  p; 
graph  stating  that  whereas  the  studio  ow: 
the  rights  to  Dracula  and  the  family  did 


/e  a  right  to  control  Lugosi's  image,  no  one 
s  had  the  right  to  appropriate  it  either.  With 
It  one  paragraph,  Richman  set  off  for  swap 
ets,  stalking  the  stalls,  picking  up  all  kinds 
items  that  illegally  appropriated  the  images 
dead  stars.  Then  he  went  after  the  infringers 
behalf  of  the  families. 

^n  1983,  he  drove  to  Sacramento  with  the 
is  of  John  Wayne  and  Harpo  Marx  and  the 
ndson  of  W.  C.  Fields,  and  together  they 
ued  for  a  celebrity-rights  act,  which  legally 
ared  that  no  one  may  use  the  name,  voice, 
picture  of  a  deceased  personality  without 
mission  from  the  family.  Then  the  group 
de  the  same  argument  in  New  York  State, 
ere  they  were  called  "a  group  of  tribal 
idhunters"  by  a  lawyer  representing  Time 
.  "It  was  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life," 
hman  says. 

X^at  he's  become  in  these  past  two  decades 

be  Upholder  of  Dead  Celebrity,  the  Protec- 

of  the  After- Image.  Among  the  estates  he 

recently  serviced  are  those  of  W.  C.  Fields, 

lis  Armstrong,  Jimmy  Durante,  Sigmund 

ad,  Mae  West,  and  the  Wright  brothers,  as 

1  as  a  personal  favorite  of  mine,  Basil  Rath- 

le.  It's  easier  to  have  dead  clients,  Richman 

fides,  because  they  don't  cancel  a  million- 

lar  dress  deal  when  they  get  a  better  offer  for 

!  othing  line  of  their  own  at  Kmart. 

)f  all  his  clients,  Einstein  is  the  biggest. 

:hman  employs  five  law  firms  domestically 

i  as  many  abroad  to  police  him,  paying  up  to 

',000  a  month  for  their  services.  He  shows 

a  stack  of  papers,  dictionary  thick.  "All  of 

je  are  Albert  Einstein  infringements,"  he 

ares  proudly.  He  shows  me  a  famous  photo- 

)h  of  Einstein  sticking  his  tongue  out.  "We 

er  allow  this  picture  to  be  used,"  he  says 

ily.  "You  know  people  come  back  to  me  and 

'Who  are  you  to  say  that  we  can't  use  this 

n  he  stuck  his  tongue  out  and  he  knew 

tographers  were  there?'  and  1  say,  'Hey,  I'm 

aing  a  public  trust;  it's  incumbent  upon  me 

rotect  these  people.'" . 

.ichman  won't  reveal  how  much  money  he 

Hebrew  University  make  from  Einstein,  but 

idmits  it's  more  than  from  any  other  client. 

en  I  ask  if  the  figure  is  in  the  millions,  he 

3ly  says,  "I  wouldn't  say  millions."  I  remind 

that  Einstein  never  allowed  his  name  or  im- 

to  serve  as  a  product  endorsement  during  his 

"Money  only  appeals  to  selfishness  and  irre- 

bly  invites  abuse,"  the  physicist  said.  "Can 

one  imagine  Moses,  Jesus,  or  Gandhi  with 

moneybags  of  Carnegie?"  So  wouldn't  he  ob- 

to  himself  selling  Nikon  cameras  now?  Rich- 

i  dismisses  this  idea  out  of  hand  and  assures 

:hat  all  the  profits  go  to  scholarships  at  He- 

/  University. 


Then,  to  show  me  just  how  bleak  a  world 
without  Roger  Richman  can  be,  he  leads  me  to 
a  large  cardboard  box  across  the  room.  It's  full  of 
black-market  desecrations — "horrible,  horrible 
stuff,"  Richman  says.  A  greeting  card  with  Mae 
West  urinating  through  an  hourglass,  one  of 
Marilyn  Monroe  snorting  cocaine.  There's  John 
Wayne  toilet  paper  ("It's  rough! — It's  tough! 
And  it  doesn't  take  crap  off  anyone!")  and  a  vial 
of  Elvis's  sweat  ("Now  you  can  let  his  perspira- 
tion be  an  inspiration")  and  a  box  of  cotton 
balls  emblazoned  with  the  words  BRANDO'S 
BALLS.  But  the  piece  de  resistance,  the  succes  de 
scandale,  is  wrapped  in  paper  with  rubber  bands 
around  it.  "I  always  keep  him  in  his  house," 
says  Richman.  "I  never  take  him  out." 

Richman  places  it  in  my  hands,  and 
I  unwrap  it  slowly  to  find  eight 
inches  of  hard  rubber  topped  by 
the  smiley-faced  head  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan.  It  was  this  very 
dildo  that  Richman  waved  on  the 
floor  of  the  California  statehouse  to 
make  his  point— "I  HAVE  HERE  IN 
MY  HANDS  A  SEXUAL  DEVICE," 
he  bellowed  to  the  shocked  assemblage — 
and  that  pleases  him. 

Once  the  Gipper  has  been  wrapped  and 
replaced  in  the  box,  we  tour  the  rest  of  the 
office.  And  Richman  gallops  on:  "We're 
planning  a  major  celebration  of  the  millenni- 
um. We're  doing  mailings  to  advertising 
agencies  reminding  them  that  it's  coming, 
that  we  represent  all  these  people,  that  they 
should  be  celebrating  this  past  century." 

In  order  to  put  his  own  client  list  in  perspec- 
tive, Richman  recently  called  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild  and  found  that  about  18,000  actors  have 
died  in  this  century.  "How  many  are  marketable 
today?"  asks  Richman,  throwing  his  arms  open 
in  apparent  disbelief.  "Twenty!  These  are  the 
most  talented  people  that  ever  lived  . . .  but  most 
people  are  here  and  gone  forever.  You  know,  you 
have  your  fifteen  minutes  of  fame  and  that's  it." 

Finally  I  ask  Richman  why  our  country  is  over- 
ly obsessed  with  celebrity  today,  why  celebrity,  as 
much  as  a  Vegas  jackpot,  has  become  the  Jell-O 
mold  of  the  American  dream.  He  begins  by  quot- 
ing Thoreau:  "The  mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  qui- 
et desperation." 

"They'll  never  be  an  Elizabeth  Taylor,"  he 
says.  "Their  hopes  are  their  dreams  and  their 
dreams  are  on  TV  and  their  dreams  are  watch- 
ing these  beautiful  chests  walking  into  the 
Academy  Awards  in  gorgeous  gowns  and  they 
live  for  that.  That's  why  Communism  failed. 
[It]  never  gave  people  any  hope.  That's  why 
democracy  has  been  so  successful.  The  Ameri- 
can dream,  it's  based  on  hope  ...  as  long  as  you 
have  money,  you  go  right  to  the  top." 
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He  continues.  "When  I  travel  into  the 
heartland  of  America — I  go  backpacking  a 
lot — and  talk  about  what  I'm  doing,  oh,  these 
people,  they  won't  let  me  shut  up.  They  just 
ask  question  after  question  after  question.  I'm 
like  a  hero  to  them.  Around  here,  no  one 
cares.  Dead  stars,  oh,  forget  it.  You're  an  agent 
for  the  dead,  you're  a  joke,  c'mon." 


Harvey,  Snorkeling  through  his  Suit- 
case in.  our  hotel  room,  has  left  the 
brain  on  toP  of  the  television 


But  Richman  is  convinced  that  he's  having' 
the  last  laugh,  in  no  small  part  thanks  to  Ein- 
stein, who's  gone  global.  In  Japan,  Einstein's 
image  is  used  in  a  commercial  for  a  video  game 
called  3 DO;  in  Hungary,  his  mug  is  plastered 
on  billboards  for  a  local  telephone  company;  in 
South  Africa,  he  advertises  insurance.  "He's 
the  most  widely  recognized  human  being  that 
ever  lived,"  declares  Richman.  "In  China" — 
where  Richman  has  recently  brokered  a  deal 
for  Einstein  T-shirts — "they're  limited  to  one 
child  per  family,  and  every  single  parent  calls 
their  one  child  'my  little  Einstein.'"  He  smiles 
at  the  thought. 

"China  is  a  cultural  wasteland,"  he  says  em- 
phatically. "They've  never  heard  of  John 
Wayne.  They've  never  heard  of  Steve  Mc- 
Queen. They've  never  seen  any  of  their 
movies.  But  Einstein,  they  know." 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 
FEBRUARY  26,  1997. 


Harvey  is  to  give  a  talk  on  Einstein's 
brain  in  San  Jose.  Before  we  left  Prince- 
ton, he  rooted  through  the  letters  he 
keeps  in  a  shoe  box — letters  from  an  oddball 
collection  of  fans  and  groupies,  criiics  and  psy- 
chos, everywhere  from  Denmark  to  New 
Zealand,  everyone  from  angry  rabbis  demand- 
ing the  brain  for  burial  to  elegiacal  schoolkids 
cutely  waxing  juvenile  about  trying  to  figure 
out  relativity — and  called  a  woman  named 
Sarah  Gonzalez,  someone  he  doesn't  know  but 
who  had  written  to  him  a  few  years  ago  ran- 
domly asking  for  a  piece  of  the  brain.  When 
she  heard  from  Harvey,  she  felt  that  the  Lord 
God  had  intervened  on  her  behalf.  Ever  since 
his  call,  she  has  been  busy  informing  San  Jose 
of  our  arrival,  contacting  the  mayor  and  the 
local  media,  trying  to  set  up  a  dinner  party  for 
leading  lights  in  the  community,  and  arrang- 


ing for  Harvey  and  Einstein's  brain  tii  v. 
with  students  at  Independence  High  Sc 
one  of  the  biggest  in  the  country. 

Gonzalez  has  reserved  us  rooms  at  the 
more  Hotel,  but  when  we  arrive  around 
A.M.,  out  on  some  industrial  edge  of  San  i^ 
there  is  only  one  available  room  left,  wii 
single  bed.  "Why,  I'm  sure  it's  a  big  one,' 
Harvey  with  a  nervous  chuckle. 
I  ask  for  a  cot.  And  by  the  til 
roll  it  into  the  room,  the  gray 
fel  is  up  on  the  television  with 
^^  weather  on  and  Harvey  is  snor 

ing  through  his  suitcase,  each  ii 
of  his  clothing — his  silk  pajam? 
49ers  sweatshirt,  his  slippers,  ar 
dress  shirt — wrapped  in  ce 
phane.  He  has  brought  two  suit! 
tomorrow,  neatly  folded  like  big  bat  wing 
his  case,  a  black  winter  worsted  wool  ar' 
baby-blue  leisure-type  suit  that  puts  mt 
mind  of  a  carnival  barker  or  a  midwestern 
minum-siding  salesman. 

1  collapse  on  the  cot,  and  no  sooner  do  I 
the  pillow  than  I'm  wide  awake.  But  I  keep 
head  buried  as  Harvey  putters  about  the  ro 
I  can  hear  him  running  water  in  the  si 
clearing  his  throat,  ironing.  I  can  hear 
rustling  through  his  cellophane-wrap 
clothes,  then  perusing  his  various  article; 
Einstein,  preparing  for  his  lecture.  I  can  1 
something  that  sounds  like  an  electric  toe 
brush.  Before  the  sun  rises,  he  finally  t 
down,  and  his  breathing  slows  and  then  gr 
deeper  like  a  river  running  into  pools.  Ins 
of  snoring,  there's  a  sweet  lowing  in  his  th 
gasps  for  air,  and  finally  it  puts  me  to  sleep 
When  I  wake  to  the  crunching  of  Harvey 
ing  caramel  corn,  it's  8:00  A.M.,  and  he's  Y 
dressed,  having  opted  for  the  black  suit  v 
black  suspenders  and  a  gray  turtleneck,  tho 
the  weather  is  verging  on  summer.  Sarah  G 
zalez  calls  and  announces  that  she's  in  the  f 
by,  nearly  an  hour  early.  While  Harvey  prin 
I  go  to  meet  her.  She's  the  only  person  at 
bar,  busily  doing  something  with  her  hai 
When  I  come  closer,  I  realize  that  she  is  pr 
ing  on  a  set  of  acrylic  fingernails.  For  a  i 
ment,  she  doesn't  notice  that  I'm  stand; 
there,  and  we  both  admire  her  handiwc 
When  she  looks  up,  she  seems  surprised.  "C 
she  says,  extends  an  automatic  hand  with 
new  nails  and  half  bitten  ones,  and  pe 
around  me  for  Harvey  and  the  brain. 

Sarah  Gonzalez  is  a  short,  pretty,  quick-m 
ing  Filipino  woman  with  black-and-gold  s 
glasses  and  an  ostentatious  emerald  car.  In 
mood  and  mannerisms  she  reminds  me  c 
brushfire  in  a  high  wind.  She  personifies  the 
migrant's  dream.  A  former  executive  secret; 
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is  now  the  president  of  her  own  company, 
ific  Connections,  which  markets  biomass 
rgy  conversion — or,  as  she  puts  it,  "turning 
istalks  to  megawatts."  Next  week,  she  tells 
she  will  be  in  Manila  meeting  with  the  Fil- 
lo  president,  Fidel  V.  Ramos,  in  hopes  of 
iging  the  gift  of  energy — more  lights  and 
visions — to  her  country  of  birth, 
/hen  Harvey  comes  chugging  out,  she 
iches,  then  starts  forward.  "Dr.  Harvey,  1 
ume,"  says  Gonzalez,  clucking  and  bowing 
head,  "1  can't  believe  there  is  someone  liv- 
and  breathing  who  was  so  close  to  Ein- 
1."  Harvey  has  removed  the  brain  from  the 
duffel  and  now  holds  the  Tupperware  con- 


his  own  suit,  by  comparison,  dull  and  aged; 
there's  a  tiny  hole  in  one  knee  of  his  heavy  suit 
pants.  He  clears  his  throat  repeatedly  and  starts 
to  chuckle.  "Do  you  know  a  fella  named  Bur- 
roughs, William  Burroughs?"  She's  never  heard 
of  him.  Harvey  tries  again. 

"Where  does  Gates  live?" 

"Bill  Gates,  Dr.  Harvey?  That  would  be 
Seattle,  1  think.  Isn't  that  right,  Mike?  Seattle, 
Mike?" 

"I  thought  that  fella  lived  right  here  in  Sili- 
con Valley,"  says  Harvey,  hawkeyeing  the 
streets  suspiciously.  A  little  later  on,  Harvey's 
more  at  ease,  sets  himself  chuckling  again. 
"Those  are  the  funniest  looking  trees,"  he  says. 


>A 


;r  in  his  hand,  though  the  plastic  is  cloud- 
nough  that  you  can  really  only  see  urine- 
red  liquid  inside.  Suddenly,  it  feels  as  if 
;  not  fully  clothed.  Even  as  Harvey  palms 
wain  in  the  lobby,  1  feel  a  need  to  hide  it. 
zalez  herself  doesn't  notice  and  rushes  us 
her  Mercury  Grand  Marquis.  She's  a 
lan  who  enjoys  the  liberal  use  of  first 
ts.  "Mike,  what  do  you  think  of  this  scan- 
Vlike?"  she  asks.  "This — how  do  you  say? — 
)aign-contribution  scandal,  Mike?"  She  is 
aps  the  most  persistently  friendly  person 
:ver  met. 

irvey  sits  in  the  front  bucket  seat,  sunk 
V  in  the  fine  Italian  leather,  the  fabric  of 


"They  are  palm  trees.  Dr.  Harvey,"  says 
Gonzalez. 

We  are  given  a  brief  tour  of  "old  San  Jose" — 
a  collection  of  Day-Glo  houses  that  look  brand 
new — then  stop  at  Gonzalez's  house,  a  com- 
fortable though  tightly  packed  bungalow  on  a 
cul-de-sac  where  she  lives  with  her  husband 
and  five  children,  two  of  them  teenagers.  A  full 
drum  kit  is  set  up  in  the  living  room.  One  gets 
the  impression  that  when  this  house  is  full 
there's  probably  nothing  here  but  love  and  a 
hell  of  a  racket.  Meeting  her  husband,  I  retract 
her  title  and  claim  him  as  the  friendliest  person 
I've  ever  met.  "Oh,  Dr.  Harvey,  what  does  it 
feel  like  to  be  you?"  he  asks.  He  serves  us  cook- 
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ies  and  milk.  Finally,  after  photographs  have 
been  taken  on  the  front  lawn,  we  start  to  leave. 
Harvey  reaches  down  and  lifts  a  pinecone  from 
the  perfect,  chemical-fed  turf.  He  holds  it  up, 
admiring  its  symmetry,  and  for  reasons  of  his 
own  pockets  it. 

Then  we  drive  to  Independence  High,  where 
we  are  picked  up  by  a  golf  cart  at  the  front  en- 
trance and  whisked  a  half  mile  through  campus. 
Harvey  delivers  his  lecture  in  a  dim,  egg-cavern 
room  flooded  with  students  and  the  smell  of 
bubble  gum.  Some  wear  baggy  Starter  sweats  or 
jeans  pulled  low  off  their  hips  or  unlaced  high- 
tops;  some  have  pierced  noses  or  tongues  or 
eyebrows.  Some  are  white  or  Asian  or  Latino  or 
African  American.  A  number  of  boys  have 
shaved  the  sides  of  their  head  and  wear  mop- 
tops  or  Egyptian  pharaoh  dos;  a  number  of  the 
girls  have  dyed  hair,  all  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

The  teachers  shush  everyone,  but  the  hor- 
monal thrum  here  defies  complete  silence, 
and  there's  a  low-level  sputter  of  laughter  like 
a  car  chuffing  even  after  the  ignition's  been 
turned  off.  And  then  suddenly  Sarah  Gonzalez 
is  introducing  Harvey,  the  gold  of  her  glasses 
flashing  success,  and  Harvey,  shaped  like  a 
black  candy  cane,  is  stumping  to  the  podium, 
looking  every  bit  the  retired  undertaker.  He 
clears  his  throat  and  chuckles  and  then  clears 
his  throat  again.  He  runs  his  hands  up  and 
down  the  side  of  the  podium  and  focuses  on  a 
spot  at  the  back  of  the  room,  rheumy-eyed, 
squinting.  These  are  the  thir- 
teen-, fourteen-,  and  fifteen- 
year-olds  of  America — hun- 
dreds of  clear  eyes  reflecting 
back  at  him,  brains  obsessed 
with  Silverchair,  Tupac,  Blos- 
som, and  Brandy — and  Harvey 
seems  at  a  loss,  begins  a  dron- 
ing, discombobulated,  start- 
and-stop  remembrance  of  Al- 
bert Einstein  almost  as  if  he's 
talking  to  himself. 

"The  Great  Scientist  would 
eventually  come  up  with  the 
equation  E=mc2,  and  how  he  did  that  I'll  never 
know,  heh-heh  . . . 

"He  was  a  friendly  person.  Real  easy  to  talk 
to,  you  know.  Wore  flannels  and  tennis  shoes  a 
lot . . . 

"I  was  just  real  lucky  to  be  at  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time  . . ." 

Einstein's  animated  face  is  flashed  on  a 
screen,  Harvey's  impassive  one  beneath  it. 
When  Harvey  senses  he's  losing  his  audience, 
he  tells  them  about  the  autopsy,  about  the 
Great  Scientist  tying  on  the  table  and  how  his 
brain  was  removed.  "He  liked  the  fatty  foods, 
you  know,"  says  Harvey.  "That's  what  he  died 
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of."  He  starts  slowly  for  the  Tupperware  n 
the  entire  audience  lean  forward  in  then 
crane  their  necks,  hold  their  collective  I 
For  the  first  time,  there  is  complete  silem. 

He  pops  the  lid  and  unabashedly  tii 
around  for  some  of  the  brain,  then  holds 
chunk  of  it.  It's  almost  like  a  dream — illof.^ 
ly  logical,  shockingly  normal.  My  first  5 
glimpse  of  the  Tupperwared  brain  and  it  is  i 
three  hundred  other  strangers.  One  girl  sqi  i 
and  general  chaotic  murmurings  fill  the  nn 
Kids  come  to  their  feet  in  waves  of  "ohh 
and  "ahhhs."  The  smell  of  formaldehyde  v 
thickly  over  them,  a  scent  of  the  age 
drives  them  back  on  their  heels. 

Harvey  natters  on,  but  no  one  is  rea 
tening  now,  just  gasping  at  these  blobs  of  b  j 
"I  took  the  meninges  off.  .  .  .  This  is  a  littl 
of  the  cortex.  .  .  .  He  had  more  glial  cells 
the  rest  of  us — those  are  the  cells  that  x\o\ 
the  neurons ..." 

They  are  transfixed  by  the  liver-col 
slices  as  if  it  were  all  a  macabre  Hallov 
joke.  They  are  repulsed  and  captivated  by 
man  whose  fingers  are  wet  with  brain.  S 
Gonzalez  stands  up,  slightly  disheveled,  flu 
in  the  face.  "Children,  questions!  Ask  Dr. 
vey  your  questions!" 

One  swaggering  boy  in  the  back  of  the  r, 
raises  his  hand,  seemingly  offended:  "Yeah 
like,  WHAT'S  THE  POINT?" 

Harvey  doesn't  hear,  puts  his  hand  bel 
his  ear  to  signal  that  he  doesn't  hear,  ai 
teacher  sitting  nearby  translates:  "He  wan 
know  what  the  point  is,"  says  the  teacher 
litely. 

Harvey  hesitates  for  a  second,  then  ah 
seems  angry.  "To  see  the  difference  betw 
your  brain  and  a  genius's,"  he  shoots  back 

The  crowd  titters.  A  girl  throws  a  high 
at  her  best  friend.  "Dang,  girl." 

The  old  man  is  cool! 

Another  boy  in  the  back  stands.  "1  was  1 
like,  Einstein  didn't  want  people  to  take 
brain." 

Again  the  teacher  translates,  and  as  soo 
Harvey  processes  the  question  he  brisi 
"Where  are  you  getting  your  information? 
says. 

"My  world-government  teacher,"  the 
says. 

Harvey  ponders  this,  then  responds,  as  il 
answer  enough,  "In  Germany,  it's  very  c 
mon  to  do  an  autopsy  and  take  the  brain  ou 

When  the  period  ends,  the  students  st 
Harvey  and  the  brain.  They  want  to  ki 
how  long  he's  had  it  (forty-two  years).  I1 
plans  to  clone  it  ("Way-ell,,  under  the  ri 
conditions  someday,  I  suppose  it  might 
done").  Whether  an  evil  dictator  sucl 


Idafi  might  try  to  get  his  hands  on  it 
eh'heh-heh").  I  try  to  get  close,  but  the 
/d  is  too  thick,  the  crush  to  see  the  brain 
great,  and  so  I  stand  on  the  edges  with 
izalez.  Even  as  Harvey  gambols  outside  lat- 
i  few  students  come  up  and  a 
says,  "Yo,  man,  where  you  go- 
next?  Can  we  follow?"  Harvey 
les  with  triumph,  stammers 
he  doesn't  really  know  where 
going  now,  as  Sarah  Gonzalez 
s  him  to  a  seat  in  a  waiting 
cart. 

'hen  we  pull  away,  I  wonder 
c  we  must  look  like  to  the  stu- 
s  waving  good-bye.  Harvey  rides  shotgun 
ways,  with  the  Tupperwared  brain  on  his 
-a  man  beyond  their  own  grandfathers, 
;one  from  a  different  dimension  in  space 
time  really,  lit  down  here  for  a  weird  mo- 
t  at  Independence  High,  then  away  again, 
shing  on  a  golf  cart  down  the  cement  su- 
ring  sidewalks  of  their  world. 


From  her  light-filled  living  room,  you  can 
see  the  skyline  of  San  Francisco,  Angel  Island 
rising  from  the  sun-flecked  blue  bay;  Mt. 
Tamalpais  lurking  in  the  distance.  Among  arti- 
facts and  antique  clocks,  Evelyn  offers  us  seats. 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA. 
FEBRUARY  27,  1997. 


fe've  reached  the  end  of  the  road.  Evelyn 
Eiijistein  greets  us  at  the  door  to  her  bay- 
side  apartment  complex  in  a  black 
Der,  wearing  two  Star  Trek  pins  and  globe 
ngs.  Nearly  a  head  taller  than  Harvey,  she 
big-boned  fifty-six-year-old,  though  looks 
ger,  with  a  short  bob  of  brown  hair.  Due 
series  of  illnesses  over  the  last  few  years, 
,A'alks  in  small  steps  and  breathes  heavily 
the  slightest  exertion.  She  gives  off  an  au- 
enormous  sadness,  though  her  powers  of 
or  and  forgiveness  seem  to  run  equally  as 
Despite  the  distress  that  Harvey's  re- 
al of  the  brain  caused  her  father — Hans 
rt — and  the  rest  of  the  family,  she  has  in- 
him  to  her  house. 

elyn  is  known  to  be  the  adopted  daugh- 
f  Hans  Albert,  though  the  circumstance 
it  lineage  is  a  bit  clouded.  At  least  one 
or,  Charles  Boyd,  tried  but  failed  to 
h  the  DNA  of  Albert's  brain  matter  and 
/n's  skin  because  of  suggestions  that  Eve- 
night  actually  be  Albert's  daughter.  And 
)Ugh  Albert's  DNA  was  too  denatured  to 
)her,  the  attempt  led  to  something  of  a 
Even  as  Evelyn  characterizes  Boyd's  the- 
s  "unfortunate  and  unfounded,"  however, 
esemblance  to  Einstein,  the  mirthful  play 
[ht  in  her  heavy-lidded  eyes  and  the  Pi- 
I  shape  of  her  face,  is  uncanny.  Evelyn 
•If  ruefully  says,  "If  you  believe  in  what 
rt  said  about  time,  then  I'm  really  his 
Imother  anyway." 


The  hiSh  school  students  insist  on 
knowing  If   Harvey  plans  to  clone  the 
brain.  "Heh-b.eh-heh, "  he  says 


We  have  come  a  long  way  and  yet  it  feels  like 
Harvey  would  like  to  be  anywhere  else  but 
here.  Evelyn  sits  down.  I  fall  onto  the  plush 
couch.  Harvey  remains  standing. 

Evelyn  tells  us  about  what  it  was  like  to  grow 
up  as  an  Einstein,  how  her  life  became  an  exer- 
cise in  navigating  the  jagged  shoals  of  her  fami- 
ly. Her  father  had  inherited  a  degree  of  his  own 
father's  cold  distance — she  refers  to  her  grand- 
father only  as  Albert  or  Albie — and  Evelyn 
found  herself  shipped  off  to  school  in  Switzer- 
land. She  came  back  to  Berkeley  for  college, 
had  a  bad  marriage,  lived  for  a  year  on  the 
streets,  then  later  worked  as  a  cop  in  Berkeley 
and  afterward  with  cult  members  and  their 
families.  She  has  very  few  remembrances  of  her 
grandfather.  Most  of  the  letters  he'd  once  sent 
her  were  stolen. 

As  she  says  this,  Harvey  still  stands  frozen  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  speechless.  Evelyn 
does  what  she  can  to  politely  ignore  him,  asks 
me  innocuous  questions  about  the  trip,  waiting 
for  him  to  sit,  too.  But  he  doesn't.  He  just 
stands  there,  his  arms  limply  at  his  side.  He 
breathes  more  quickly.  Somewhere  in  his  head, 
virulent,  radioactive  cells  of  what?  guilt?  prolif- 
erate and  mushroom.  He  stands  awkwardly  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  and  just  won't  sit,  can't 
sit,'  holds  the  brain  in  its  Tupperware,  trem- 
bling in  his  left  hand.  Having  arrived  here, 
does  he  now  have  second  thoughts?  Could  he 
ever  have  imagined,  those  forty-two  years  ago, 
when  he  cut  the  brain  from  Einstein's  head, 
that  he  would  now  be  standing  here  before 
Evelyn  Einstein  with  it  in  his  hands? 

The  fourth  time  that  Evelyn  offers  him  a  seat 
he  takes  it.  He  laughs  nervously,  then  clears  his 
throat.  "Real  good,"  he  says.  Evelyn  is  talking 
about  cults,  how  frightening  they  are  and  how 
what's  most  frightening  about  cults  is  that  it's 
you  and  I  who  end  up  getting  sucked  in,  how 
easy  mind  control  really  is.  "All  my  friends  say  I 
should  start  one,"  she  says,  joking.  "I  could 
channel  Albert.  I  mean,  when  Linda  Evans 
channels  Ramtha  she  talks  like  Yul  Brynner. 
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It's  just  hysterical.  If  this  broad  can 
channel  a  30,000-year-old  guy,  I 
can  channel  Albert." 

Having  summoned  his  courage, 
Harvey  abruptly  pulls  out  a  sheaf  of 
photographs  and  slides  with  cresyl 
violet  stains  of  axons  and  glial  cells, 
then  plunks  the  Tupperware  on  the 
table.  "Ah,  brain  time,"  says  Evelyn,  and 
Harvey  just  begins  talking  as  if  he's  talking  to 
the  youngsters  at  Independence  High  School 
again.  "This  is  a  picture  of  the  brain  from  differ- 
ent aspects,  olfactory  nerve,  and  so  forth."  He 
pulls  out  a  photo  of  Einstein.  "I  like  to  show 
this  picture  because  it  shows  him  as  a  younger 
man,  you  know,  when  he  first  came  over  to  be 
an  American.  So  many  of  the  photos  you  see  of 
him  are  when  he  was  an  older  man." 

"1  have  a  lot  when  he  was  young,"  says  Eve- 
lyn. 

"You  do?  I'll  trade  you  some,"  says  Harvey. 
"Did  you  autopsy  the  whole  body?" 
"The  whole  body." 


I 


After  all  these  miles,  all  theSe 
on  the  road  with  Harvey,  at  last 
alone  with  the  brain! 


days 
I  am 


J 


.?.  3 


"What  was  that  like?" 

Harvey  pauses  a  moment,  clears  his  throat. 
"Why,  it  made  me  feel  humble  and  insignifi- 
cant." 

"Did  he  have  a  gall  bladder?  Or  had  they 
taken  it  out?" 

"I  think  he  still  had  a  gall  bladder.  Heh-heh. 
Yeah,  his  diet  was  his  nemesis,  you  know,  be- 
cause he  lived  before  we  knew  what  cholesterol 
did  to  the  blood,  so  he  probably  walked  around 
with  high  blood  cholesterol,  much  of  it  being 
deposited  in  his  blood  vessels.  That  aorta,  that 
was  just  full  of  cholesterol  plaque." 

Evelyn  nods.  "Yeah  .  .  .  well,  of  course,  the 
European  diet  ...  my  father  and  1  would  fight 
over  fat.  When  we  got  a  ham,  we  would  cut  off 
the  fat  and  fry  it,  then  fight  over  it.  Bitterly." 
Evelyn  smiles. 

"And  all  that  good  goose  grease,"  chimes  in 
Harvey. 

"Oh  yeah.  Well,  in  those  days  goose  . . .  well, 
goose  is  actually  a  lot  safer  than  beef,  a  lot  less 
cholesterol." 

"Oh  yeah?  1  didn't  know  that." 

"It's  a  family  that  just  adored  fat,"  she  says. 

"I  used  to  eat  in  a  little  inn  up  in  Metuchen, 
New  Jersey,  where  your  grandfather  would 
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spend  weekends,  and  they  had  these  cl 
you  know,  full-fat  cheeses  and  nice  winc^ 

"I  don't  know  if  he  was  into  wines, 
Evelyn. 

"I  never  saw  him  drink  it  myself,"  says 
vey,  forgetting,  then  perhaps  remembering' 
he  met  Einstein  only  once.  "Well,  the  inn  • 
er  had  a  good  supply  of  wine,  and  1  thou 
was  for  your  grandfather.  Maybe  it  wasn't.' 

There  is  some  talk  about  the  size  o 
brain.  Evelyn  contends  that  at  1,230  gr;i< 
qualifies  as  microcephalic  according  t  t 
1923  edition  of  Gra-j'i  iKnaiora-^ — th; 
smaller  than  normal — but  Harvey  insists, 
the  brain  was  normal  size  for  a  man  Eins 
age,  given  the  fact  that  brains  shrink 
time.  He  lets  her  see  some  slides  but  seem 
willing  to  open  the  Tupperware.  When 
him  if  he'd  show  us  pieces  of  the  brail 
seems  a  bit  put  out,  uncaps  the  lid  for  a 
ment,  then  almost  immediately  lids  it.  M 
fers  Evelyn  a  piece^to  which  she  says 
would  be  wonderful" — then,  curiously 
gives  it  to  her.  Evelyn  seems 
plexed,  as  am  1.  After  all  of  tF 
seems,  Harvey  has  decided 
there  will  be  no  show-and-tell 
the  actual  gray  matter. 

"I'm  amazed  they  didn't 

■  with  the  brain  earlier,  right 

when  he  died,  actually,"  Ev 

"*"'   '  says.  Harvey  gets  uncomfort 

again,  stiffening  into  his  pill 

salt.  The  words  slow  as  they  come  fron 

mouth:  something  about  the  fissure  of  Syl 

occipital  lobe,  cingulate  gyrus.  All  of  it  a 

of  some  abstract  painting,  some  hocus-p 

act.  "It  took  us  a  while,"  he  says  finally. 

And  then,  as  we  make  plans  to  leave 
for  dinner,  Harvey  abruptly  ends  the  mee 
"Well,  it's  been  a  real  play-sure,"  he  says, 
ing  us  by  surprise.  And  then  he  explains:  ( 
er,  in  San  Jose,  unbeknownst  to  me,  he  m; 
call  to  his  eighty-five-year-old  cousin  in 
Mateo  and  now  insists  that  he  must  go  s 
the  night  there,  assuming  that  1  will  take 
more  than  halfway  back  to  San  Jose  in  i 
hour  traffic.  But  to  come  this  far  for  only 
an  hour?  And  besides,  Evelyn  has  made  r 
vations  for  us  all  to  have  dinner.  But  not 
sways  Harvey.  1  suggest  that  his  cousin  joi 
or  that  we  visit  his  cousin  in  the  morning 
rush  hour.  Harvey  stands  firm;  then  1  s 
firm.  After  4,000  miles  of  driving,  I,  for 
am  eating  with  the  granddaughter  of  Al 
Einstein.  Harvey  gets  on  the  phone  wit! 
cousin  and  says  loudly  enough  so  that  I 
hear,  "The  chauffeur  won't  give  me  a  ride." 

Ever  the  rambler,  Harvey  decides  to 
public  transportation — BART — and  then  1 


;ousin  pick  him  up  at  the  station.  And  so 
Ices.  We  pile  into  the  Skylark  and  drive  to 
arby  station,  Harvey  in  the  back  seat  with 
brain.  Although  Harvey  and  I  will  meet 
n  tomorrow  for  a  visit  with  Marian  Dia- 
id,  and  although  we  will  share  a  heartfelt 
i-bye  as  1  drop  him  off  at  the  train  station 
a  (he  on  his  way  to  the  airport  to  fly  back 
£,  me  off  to  visit  friends),  this  parting  feels 
the  real  end  of  our  trip.  At  the  station, 
vey  opens  his  case  and  presents  Evelyn 
I  a  postcard:  a  black-and-white  photo  of 
>elf  looking  pensive  in  a  striped  turtleneck, 
:ar  the  size  of  a  small  slipper,  gazing  sleepy- 
at  some  form  in  the  distance,  some  ghost- 
•esence.  "That's  a  very  nice  one,"  she  says 
:ely. 

.'essir,"  says  Harvey.  "Couldn't  have  been 
)ier  to  meet . . ." 

all  seems  so  anticlimactic,  but  so  appro- 
:e.  So  like  Harvey.  And  then  he's  off  with 
suitcase  full  of  cellophane-wrapped 
les,  caught  in  a  river  of  people  drifting  to- 
i  the  escalators,  spilling  underground,  the 
r  tassel  of  his  hair  flashing  once,  then  his 
/  going  down  and  down  into  the  cata- 
b's  shadow. 

s  not  until  after  Evelyn  and  I  have  had 
;er  that  we  realize  the  brain  is  still  with 
n  fact,  it's  still  sitting  on  the  car's  back 
in  its  bubble  of  Tupperware,  lit  by  a 
I  tlight,  slopping  in  formaldehyde.  It  has 
.  there  for  three  hours,  as  Evelyn  told  me 
dessert  about  the  ugly  schisms  and  legal 
es  inside  her  family  for  letters  left  behind 
Albie."  Given  Harvey's  well-documented 
Jianship  of  the  brain,  given  the  fact  that 
tein  seems  to  be  Harvey's  invisible  friend, 
;ms  impossible  that  he's  just  forgotten  it, 
then  maybe  not.  Maybe,  through  some 
inscious  lapse  or  some  odd,  oblique  act  of 
ition,  he  has  left  it  for  us.  A  passing  of 
3rain  to  the  next  generation.  My  giddi- 
is  now  rivaled  only  by  my  sudden  para- 
What  if  it  gets  ripped  off? 
le  left  the  brain?"  says  Evelyn.  "Does  he  do 
rften?" 

(ope,"  I  say,  and  suddenly  we  are  smiling  at 
other. 

e  don't  look  at  it  right  away — right  there 
11  view  of  the  strolling  sidewalk  masses — 
Irive  back  to  Evelyn's  apartment  by  the 
1  stop  in  front  of  the  building  with  the  Sky- 
idling.  1  reach  back  and  take  the  Tupper- 
in  my  hands,  then  unseal  the  lid,  and,  in 
omelight  of  the  car,  open  the  container, 
ter  all  these  miles,  all  these  days  on  the 
during  which  the  vengeful  gray  duffel 
:ed  me,  I  am  finally  afforded  the  inspection 
denied  back  in  New  Mexico.  The  bits  of 


Einstein's  brain  are  pouched  in  a  white  cloth, 
floating  in  formaldehyde.  When  I  unravel  the 
cloth,  maybe  a  dozen  golf-ball-size  chunks  of 
the  brain  spill  out — parts  from  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex and  the  frontal  lobe.  The  smell  of  formalde- 
hyde smacks  us  like  a  backhand,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment I  actually  feel  as  if  1  might  puke.  The 
pieces  are  sealed  in  celloidin — the  liver-colored 
blobs  of  brain  rimmed  by  gold  wax.  I  pick  some 
out  of  the  plastic  container  and  hand  a  few  to 
Evelyn.  They  feel  squishy,  weigh  about  the 
same  as  very  light  beach  stones.  We  hold  them 
up  like  jewelers,  marveling  at  how  they  seem 
less  like  a  brain  than — what? — some  kind  of 
snack  food,  some  kind  of  energy  chunk  for  ge- 
nius triathletes.  Or  an  edible  product  that  offers 
the  consumer  world  peace,  space  travel,  eterni- 
ty. Even  today,  the  Asmat  of  Irian  Jaya  believe 
that  to  consume  a  brain  is  to  gain  the  mystical 
essence  of  another  person.  But  to  be  absolutely 
honest,  I  never  thought  that,  holding  Einstein's 
brain,  I'd  somehow  imagine  eating  it. 

"So  this  is  what  all  the 
fuss  is  about,"  says  Evelyn. 
She  pokes  at  the  brain- 
nuggets  still  in  the  Tup- 
perware, laps  formalde- 
hyde on  them.  A  security 
guard    walks    by    and 
glances  at  us,  then  keeps 
walking.  There  is,  I  must 
admit,  something  en- 
tirely bizarre  about  Eve- 
lyn messing  around  with 
her  grandfather's  brain, 
checking  his  soggy  neu- 
rons. But  she  seems 
more  intrigued  than 
grossed    out.    "You 
could  make  a  nice 
necklace  of  this  one,"  she  says,  hold- 
ing up  a  circular  piece  of  brain.  "This  is  pretty 
weird,  huh?" 

Watching  her  in  the  cast  of  domelight — an 
impression  of  her  sadness  returning  to  me,  the 
thrill  of  adrenaline  confusing  everything — I'm 
overcome  with  a  desire  to  make  her  happy  for 
a  moment.  Without  thinking,  I  say,  "You 
should  ta,ke  it."  Then  I  remind  her  that  Har- 
vey had  offered  her  a  piece  earlier  but  had 
never  given  it  to  her.  "It  belongs  to  you  any- 
way," I  say.  Weeks  later,  on  the  phone,  she'll 
tell  me,  "I  wish  I'd  taken  it."  But  now,  sitting 
back  in  the  teal  velour  of  the  Skylark,  she  says, 
"I  couldn't." 

Instead,  she  puts  the  pieces  back  in  the 
Tupperware,  closes  it,  and  hands  it  to  me.  She 
gets  out  of  the  car  and  heavily  walks  herself 
inside. 

Which  leaves  just  me  and  the  brain. 


ti 


>s^ 


Dr.  Thomas  Harvey,^ 
he  appears  on  his 
own  postcard  • 
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We  drive  the  East  Shore  Freeway  to  Uni- 
versity Avenue — skirting  the  hay,  all 
hlack  and  glassed-over,  San  Francisco 
on  the  other  side  like  so  many  lit-iip  missile  si- 
los— and  then  head  toward  Shattuck  Avenue. 
Although  I'm  exhausted,  I  suddenly  feel  very 
free,  have  this  desire  to  start  driving  back 
across  America,  sans  Harvey.  On  the  radio, 
there's  a  local  talk  show  about  UFOs,  an  expert 
insisting  that  in  February  1954,  Eisenhower 
disappeared  for  three  days,  allegedly  making 
contact  with  aliens. 

Although  there  is  no  convention  that  we 
know  of  in  Berkeley,  we  soon  find  that  all  the 
inns  are  full.  All  the  inns  but  the  Flamingo 
Motel — a  pink,  cement,  L-shaped,  Forties- 
style  two-story  with  a  mod  neon  rendering  of 
a  flamingo.  A  fleabag.  But  it's  enough.  A  dou- 
ble bed,  a  bathroom,  a  rotary  phone.  Some 
brother  partyers  have  an  upstairs  room  at  the 
far  end  of  the  morel  and  are  drinking  cases  of 
Pabst  Blue  Ribbon.  As  I  carry  the  brain  up  to 
my  room,  they  eye  me,  then  hoot  and  toss 
their  crushed  cans  over  the  banister  into  the 
parking  lot. 

Inside  our  room,  we  are  hit  with  an  indus- 
trial-size wallop  of  disinfectant.  The  room  is 
the  size  of  a  couple  of  horse  stalls  with  a  rust- 
colored  unvacuumed  shag  rug  scorched  with 
cigarette  burns.  A  few  stations  come  in  on  the 
television,  which  is  bolted  high  on  the  wall. 
Nightline  is  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  sheep- 
cloning  business.  It's  been  a  long  day,  and  yet 
the  brain  has  got  me  pumped  up.  1  try  to  make 
a  phone  call,  but  the  phone  is  broken.  1  try  to 
write  some  postcards,  but  my  pen  explodes.  By 
some  trick  of  the  room's  mirror,  it  seems  that 
there  are  lights  levitating  everywhere.  Finally, 
not  quite  knowing  what  to  do,  1  go  to  bed.  1 
put  Einstein's  brain  on  one  pillow  and  rest  my 
own  head  on  the  other  one  next  to  it,  fewer 
than  four  inches  away.  Just  to  see.  I've  come 
4,000  miles  for  this  moment,  and  now  all  1  do 
is  fall  asleep.  Light  from  the  road  slips  over 
the  room — a  greenish,  underwater  glow — and 
the  traffic  noise  dims.  I  can  hear  beer  cans 
softly  pattering  down  on  the  pavement,  then 
nothing. 

It's  possible  that  in  our  dreams  we  enter  a  dif- 
ferent dimension  of  the  universe.  On  this  night, 
it's  possible  that  1  suddenly  have  three  wives 
and  ten  kids  and  twelve  grandchildren,  that 
I've  become  Harvey  himself,  that  1  open  up 
bodies  to  find  more  bodies  and  open  those  bod- 
ies to  find  that  I'm  falling  through  space  and 
time.  It's  possible  that,  in  some  fifth  dimension. 
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I  am  Robert  Oppenheimer  and  Mah;i 
Gandhi,  BiUie  Holiday  and  Adolf  Hi 
Honus  Wagner  and  Olga  Korbut.  I  am  N; 
and  Cambodian  and  Tutsi.  I  am  Tupac  Ai 
and  NASA  astronaut.  I  am  a  scatterling,  1  ; 
billionaire,  I  am  a  person  in  a  field  in  N 
Dakota  about  to  be  abducted  by  a  UFO 
possible,  too,  that  I  am  nobody,  or  rather 
myself,  slightly  dazed  and  confused,  curled 
question  mark  in  a  pink  motel  with  Einst 
brain  on  the  pillow  by  my  head. 

When  I  wake  the  next  morning,  craving 
fee,  there  is  only  the  world  as  I  know  it  aga 
the  desk  chair  in  its  place,  the  wrappered 
in  the  shower,  the  brain  sitting  demurely  o 
pillow,  the  Flamingo  still  the  Flamingo, 
cigarette  bums  in  the  rusty  rug.  There's  a 
den  grand  beauty  to  its  shoddiness. 

When  1  step  outside  into  the  bright  e 
morning  sun  of  California,  1  have  the  top  of 
Tupperware.  And  although  later  I  will  re 
the  brain  to  Harvey,  1  am  for  a  brief  momen 
man  with  the  plan,  the  keeper  of  the  cos 
Do  1  feel  the  thing  tliat  all  totems  and  fet 
make  people  feel?  Something  that  1  can  be 
in?  A  power  larger  than  myself  that  1  can  su 
to?  Salvation?  Have  I  touched  eternity? 

I'm  not  sure.  The  beer  cans  strewn  in 
parking  lot  make  out  the  rough  shape  of  A 
ica,  surrounded  by  pools  of  sudsy,  gold  lie 
And  the  birds  have  come  down  out  of  tht 
and  they're  drinking  from  it.  Even  now, 
universe  is  filling  with  dark  matter.  We 
slowing  down.  Snowballs  the  size  of  ju 
trucks  are  pelting  our  atmosphere.  Perha 
meteor  has  just  been  bumped  into  a  new  f 
pattern,  straight  toward  Earth,  and  we  w 
know  anything  about  it  until  it  explodes  u: 
as  meteors  once  exploded  the  dinosaurs. 

But  I  am  here  now.  In  the  now  now.  ^ 
has  come  back  up  from  the  other  side  of 
earth,  the  birds  have  come  down  from  the; 
There  are  flashes  of  orange  light,  the  a 
flooded,  with  honeysuckle.  I  feel  somethi 
can't  quite  put  my  finger  on,  something 
photic  but  deeply  unsayable.  Is  it  love  or 
not  hate?  Is  it  joy  or  just  not  sadness?  F 
moment,  all  of  time  seems  to  flow  througl" 
Flamingo,  its  bright  edges  reflectifig  the 
and  the  present,  travelers  packing  their 
and  rivering  into  some  farther  future.  Wt 
always  driving  with  our  secrets  in  the  tr 
amazed  by  the  cows  and  rainbows  and  f 
trees.  And  do  I  dare  to  think  that  there  wi 
no  ending  of  the  world,  of  America,  of 
selves?  I  do.  I  really  do.  For  in  some  re 
rence,  in  some  light  wave,  in  some  shimm' 
time,  we  are  out  there  now,  and  forever,  e 
ing,  even  as  surely  as  Einstein  himself  cor 
ues  to  exist,  here  in  my  hands.  , 


LETTER 


.  FASCISM 
A  LA  MODE 

In  France,  the  far  right  presses  for  national  purity 
B)'  David  Zane  Mairowitz 


^ast  May,  on  the  night  of 
first  round  of  nationwide 
nch  elections,  I  left  my  Avi- 
)n  apartment,  turned  a  cor- 
,  and  headed  down  the  Rue 
erine  toward  the  local  head- 
Iters  of  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen's 
iright  National  Front  Party. 
Pen's  group  had  just  won  24 
cent  of  the  Avignon  vote — 
;r  twice  what  it  needed  to 
lify  for  the  runoff  round  a 
;k  later  but  nowhere  near 
ugh  to  allow  for  hopes  of  vic- 
r — and  1  was  curious  to  see 
It  mood  the  party  faithful 
e  in.  Normally  the  head- 
rters  are  easy  to  miss.  There 
0  sign  on  the  door,  no  posters 
tickers  in  the  window,  not 
n  a  bell — only  a  seemingly 
3ty,  anonymous  storefront, 
art  this  is  attributable  to  the 
inishing  paranoia  of  Le  Pen 
his  cronies,  who  see  them- 
es as  beleaguered  and  mar- 
dized,  fighting  a  war  of  re- 
mce  against  the  strains  of 
)urity  that  would  sully 
ice.  But  there  are  practical  reasons 
their  concern  as  well.  Although 
ular  throughout  the  south,  and 


id  Zane  Mairowitz.  is  the  author  (with 
'.n  Crumb)  of  Introducing  Kafka,  a  hi- 
ph-j  in  cartoons.  His  radio  opera  The 
iptuous  Tango  recently  won  the  Prix 
I. 


'graph  hy  James  N;]chrwcy/M;ignum 


growing  ever  more  so,  the  Front  still 
has  plenty  of  detracttirs,  and  some  of 
them  don't  mind  throwing  bricks 
thnjugh  windows. 

Tonight,  however,  there  were  no 
bricks,  and  there  was  certainly  no  miss- 
ing the  place.  As  soon  as  1  rounded 
the  corner  I  could  see  people  spilling 
out  onto  the  sidewalk — people  I  knew. 


My  local  mechanic  was  there, 
and  the  bonlangerie  woman,  and 
enough  of  my  neighbors  that  it 
took  some  time  to  get  through 
all  the  bonsoirs  and  small  talk 
required  of  me.  Were  these  peo- 
ple the  neofascists  I  had  come  to 
fear  as  the  Front  swept  town  af- 
ter town  in  the  south?  Were 
they  brownshirts?  No,  just  the 
shopkeepers  and  skilled  workers 
you'd  expect  to  find  in  any  small 
European  town.  They  were 
good  people,  decent  and  well- 
meaning,  legitimately  con- 
cerned about  their  future,  if  per- 
haps not  fully  aware  of  the 
historical  implications  of  a 
Front  victory. 

Inside  they  were  celebrat- 
ing. The  Front's  candidate,  a 
man  by  the  very  un-working- 
class-sounding  name  of 
Thibaut  de  La  Tocnaye  (and 
the  victim  of  countless  Hitler 
mustaches  drawn  on  his  cam- 
paign posters),  had  no  chance 
at  all  in  the  next  week's 
runoff,  but  the  party  was  sens- 
ing victory  nonetheless.  For  de  La 
Tocnaye  was  about  to  do  locally 
what  Le  Pen  had  candidates  posi- 
tioned to  do  across  the  nation:  he 
was  going  to  spoil  the  election  for 
the  conservatives.  By  staying  in  the 
race,  de  La  Tocnaye  and  his  compa- 
triots would  split  the  right-wing  vote 
and  force  a  Socialist  victory.  In  the 
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shdit  run  Mich  a  tactic  would  weaken 
the  riyht,  hur  in  the  loni^  run  the 
Front  wouki  henetit  troin  the  de- 
struction ot  the  centri^t  obstacle  in 
its  path — specifically,  President 
Jacques  Chirac  and  those  legislators 
rallied  around  him.  Le  Pen  had  made 
no  secret  ot  his  hatred  tor  Chirac, 
and  in  a  week's  time  he  would  have 
cause  tor  glee:  Chirac  would  lose  his 
majority,  and  although  the  Front 
would  take  only  15  percent  of  the 
national  vote  and  win  hut  one  par- 
liamentary seat,  its  tuture  would  be 
brighter  than  ever  before. 

On  June  2,  the  morning  after  the 
election's  final  round,  1  opened  my 
International  Herald  Tribune  and  was 
greeted  by  the  optimistic  headline 
FR.ANCE'S  left  turn.  Fair  eniHigh, 
but  over  the  next  few  days  the  media 
seemed  to  lose  sight  ot  the  fact  that 
the  turn  was  made  by  an  extremely 
right-wing  backseat  driver.  In  the 
post-\'Ote  autopsy  columns  provided 
by  the  national  daily  Liberation,  for 
example,  the  Front  was  being  con- 
sidered almost  as  great  a  loser  as 
Chirac,  and  some  commentators 
were  even  predicting  that  we  had 
seen  the  last  ot  the  neofascists.  In 
tact,  most  oi  the  French  newspapers 
stuck  to  the  same  easily  digestible 
story — victorious  lett  crushes  never- 
to-be-seen-again  right — arid  did  not 
worry  over  what  the  ability  to  decide 
a  national  election  implied  about 
the  Front's  future. 

Such  is  the  view  ot  the  Paris-based 

journalist.  But  I  live  in  Avignon,  and 

in  Avignon  we  kntiw  better.  The 

Front  isn't  finished.  In 

fact,  it's  getting  stronger. 


N 


ow  and  then  my  son  and  1  go 
out  with  a  set  of  scraping  timls  and 
attempt  to  remove  the  Front  stickers 
that  clutter  the  lampposts  and  street 
signs  throughout  our  neighborhood. 
"Mains  Propres,  Tete  Haute"  ("Hands 
Clean,  Head  High")  they  read,  both 
proclaiming  and  appealing  to  the 
latest  wave  of  French  disgust  with 
government  ci)rruption.  The  tactic 
has  been  ettectix'e,  it  somewhat  hyp- 
ocritical. Last  February,  in  the  south- 
ern industrial  city  ot  VitroUes,  the 
party  toppled  the  Socialist  mayor, 
currently  under  investigation  tor  fis- 
cal impropriety,  and  replaced  him 
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with  Catherine  Megret,  the  wife  of 
Frcmt  bigwig  Brumi  Megret,  who  was 
himself  disqualified  from  running  for 
having  overspent  the  legal  limit  on 
campaign  funding.  Although  largely 
an  unknown  quantity,  she  cannot  as 
yet  be  accused  ot  corruption  herself, 
and  this  is  what  counts  most  in  the 
local  context.  For  decades  the  Front 
has  been  denied  access  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  its  strategy  has  been  in- 
stead to  build  a  power  base  on  the 
municipal  level.  In  the  summer  o{ 
1995,  Front  candidates  won  mayoral 
races  in  three  fair-si:e  southern 
towns — Marignane,  Orange,  and 
Toulon.  If  these  peeiple  can  stay  out 
of  prison  (where  a  fair  number  of 
French  mayors,  especially  here  in 
the  south,  spend  part  of  their  retire- 
ment), there  is  hope  that  they  may 
be  able  to  gain  a  respectability  that 
will  allow  them  to  infiltrate  the  na- 
tional system  from  below.  It  is,  after 
all,  perfectly  acceptable  in  France  to 
hold  a  federal  post  and  a  mayorship 
simultaneously.  The  last  prime  min- 
ister was  also  the  mayor  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  the  Front's  single  parlia- 
mentary seat  in  this  election  was 
won  hy  Jean-Marie  Le  Chevallier, 
the  mayor  ot  Toulon. 

And  so  the  game  is  played  out  on 
the  local  level.  The  Front  intends  to 
capture  as  many  "model  cities"  as 
possible  and  drum  up  grass-roots 
support.  Hence  the  stickers  covering 
everything  in  sight.  Hence  the 
alarmist  handbills  citing  attacks  on 
"French"  citizens  by  local  "Arabs"  or 
"blacks."  Hence  the  doorbells  rung 
by  proselytizers,  the  youth  clubs  or- 
ganized, the  small  three-  or  four-per- 
son cells  that  seek  out  new  recruits. 
The  Front  has  managed  to  make 
frightening  progress  with  the  mili- 
tary and  police  communities;  it  has 
even  established  a  union,  FN-Po- 
lice,  to  encourage  their  loyalty.  In 
order  to  influence  the  national  edu- 
cation agenda,  the  party  also  is  at- 
tempting to  create  its  own  Parent- 
Teacher  Association. 

In  other  words,  Le  Pen  and  the 
Front  do  not,  for  the  moment,  need 
seats  in  Parliament.  Towns  will  do 
just  fine.  In  Paris,  Le  Chevallier  will 
be  hooted  down,  but  in  Toulon  he  is 
king.  When,  last  year,  a  group  ot 
booksellers  in\ited  the  Polish-French 


author  Marek  Halter  to  receive  ; 
cial  award  at  the  Toulon  Btx)k 
Le  Chevallier  vetoed  the  notion 
ing,  "He  comes  from  Poland,  is  i 
uralized  French  citizen,  is  in  fa 
immigration  and  ot  imposing  a 
mopolitan  culture  on  France." 
text:  Halter  is  a  Jew.  Le  Chev 
instead  chose  none  other 
Brigitte  Bardot  (whose  memoirs 
bestseller  in  France)  to  receiv 
Book  Fair's  prize,  though  she  re 
the  honor,  apparently  reasoning 
her  reputation  had  been  tarn 
enough  hy  the  very  things  that  s 
pressed  Le  Chevallier:  the  stri 
racist  remarks  she  has  made  in  f 
over  the  last  few  years  and  the 
that  her  latest  spouse,  Bernard  I 
male,  is  a  leading  member  o 
Front  and  one  of  Le  Pen's  aco 
In  the  end,  the  Toulon  Book  Fa 
sembled  nothing  so  much  as  i 
tional  Front  convention,  with 
devoted  to  the  collected  speed 
Marshal  Petain,  the  1958  right 
pLitsch  in  Algeria,  and  books  ; 
Clovis  I,  the  fifth-century  king  ( 
Franks  who  united  "French"  ter 
and  has  become  the  party's  uno 
patron  saint.  With  a  reversal  of 
ty  typical  of  Le  Pen  and  his  ilk, 
this  was  carried  out  in  the  nai 
"pluralism,"  the  idea  being  that 
the  media  in  the  hands  of  "int 
tionalists"  (in  case  the  referer 
not  clear,  the  party  has  at  time 
ployed  the  term  "T-levy-sion"^ 
Front's  viewpoint  is  underreprt 
ed,  it  not  outright  censored. 

Nor  have  the  other  Front  \v 
hesitated  to  heavy-hand  then 
into  their  constituents'  cultur.i 
In  Orange,  Mayor  Jacques  Boi 
decided  that  the  public  library  \ 
henceforth  be  directly  answeral 
the  mairie  (or  town  hall).  Sud 
books  that  did  not  reflect  Fron 
ology  began  disappearing  fror 
shelves — including  works  oi 
French  Revolution  (the  senti 
"Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite"  is  a 
ema  to  the  Front),  collections  c 
ties  from  North  Africa,  anc 
book  with  illustrations  showin 
races  mixing.  Also  include 
course,  were  any  works  by  au 
known  to  be  hostile  to  the  [ 
The  replacements?  Henry  Co: 
The  Financiers  Who  Contra 
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LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 


Miihler's  Complete  Symphonies 

"Having  the  cycle  as  a  whole  on  these  13  CDs  has 
one  eager  to  go  from  one  symphony  to  another  This 
is  a  person;il  statement  by  one  great  musician  on 
another,  and  represents  a  monumental  acliievement." 
-Penguin  Guide 

vvas  his  ability  to  empathize  with  Mahler's  psychological  torments... that 
suaded  the  music  world  once  and  for  all  of  Mr.  Bernstein's  importance 
m  intei-preter"  ^         -NY  Times 

ina  Philliarmonic,  New  York 

harmonic,  Royal  Concert- 

ouw  with  soloists:  Ludwig,  .-t-^'    '^^■"'m-ms, 

dricks,  Riegel,  Prey,  others 


f  \jIj9  Deiilscbe  Gmmmapbon 

D  gested  retail  hst  price-$  169-98 
Yours  for  $9«9o 

plii.s  .shipping  and  handling 


MURRAY  PERAHIA 


Mozart's  Complete  Piano  Concertos 

"The  cycle  is  a  remarkable  achievement;  in  terms  of 
poetic  insight  and  musical  spontaneity,  the  perfor- 
mances are  in  a  class  of  their  own.  There  is  a  won- 
derful singing  line.  This  is  an  indispensable  set  in 
eveiy  way  "  -Penguin  Guide 

•ahla  is  one  of  the  greatest  artists  before  the  pubhc  today  or  1  suspect 


lytime." 

,ii|  ray  Perahia  and  the  English 
mber  Orchestra  scide  the 
iits  of  some  of  Mozart's 
i  celebrated  masterpieces. 

\  iiJLIS  Sony  Classical 

fested  retail  list  price-$  167.98 
Yours  for  $9'98 

plus  shipping  and  handling 


-London  Daily  Telegram 


MOZART  «! 


GLENN  GOUm  PLAYS  BACH 


"He  was  extraordinary  whatever  he  played,  but  it  was 
in  his  Bach  recordings,  with  their  propulsive  rhyth- 
mic drive  and  uncanny  capacity  to  make  every  voice 
independent,  that  his  genius  was  hiUy  reahzed." 

-Classic  CD 


"No  more  original  genius  of  the  keyboard  h;is  existed  than  Glenn  Gould. 
Sony's  presentation  is  superb."  -Gramaphone  Good  CD  Guide 


Includes  the  complete  Well -Tempered 
Clavier,  English  Suites,  French  Suites, 
Partitas,  the  historic  1955  Goldberg 
Variations,  plus  much  more! 

It:  VjUS  Sony  Classical 
Suggested  retail  hst  price-$222.98 

Yours  for  $9»9o 

plus  shipping  and  handling 


lOHN  ELIOT  GARDINER 


Beethoven's  Complete  Symphonies 

Orchestre  Revolutionnaire  et  Romantique 

"Gardiner's  cycle  makes  a  clear  first  choice.  Exhil- 
arating performances  which  have  bite  and  imagina- 
tion ;md  a  sense  of  spontaneity."    -Penguin  Guide 


THE  EMERSON 
STRING  QUARTET 


i 


Beethoven's  Complete 
String  Quartets 

"This  quartet  may  be  able  to  do  anything;  there's  great  technical 
precision,  the  brains  to  know  what  to  do  with  it  and  styhstic  versatility. 


.perfect  for  Beethoven.' 


-USA  Today 

J.  U    VjJL/5  Deutsche  Graminaphon 

Suggested  retail  list  price-$  179-98 
Yours  for  $9*98 

plus  shipping  and  handling 


ok  at  this  extraordinary  selection  of  multi-CD  sets. the  brilliant  virtuosity  of  the  leg- 
Leonard  Bernstein,  the  incomparable  playing  of  Glenn  Gould,  Murray  Perahia  and  The 
'  in  String  Quartet,  plus  the  wideiy-acclainned  performances  of  John  Eliot  Gardiner  and  his 
I  instrument  orchestra!  Any  one  of  these  sets  makes  an  ideal  gift  for  any  music  lover  - 
'  an  be  yours  at  a  saving  of  up  to  90%  off  suggested  list  price,  with  membership  in  the 
lia  House  Classical  Club, 

Club  Member  you  agree  to  buy  as  few  as  six  selections  in  the  coming  three  years,  at 
Jiar  Club  price  (currently  $12.98  to  $16,98)  -  and  you  may  cancel  membership  at  any 
er  doing  so,  (A  shipping  and  handling  charge  will  be  added  to  each  shipment,) 
Music  Review.  This  exclusive  full-color  magazine  describes  the  Classical  Selection  of 
ith,  plus  alternates  from  every  field  of  music.  You'll  receive  your  magazine  about  every 
eks  (up  to  13  times  a  year).  You'll  also  get  special  selection  mailings  up  to  six  times  a 

.jH  r  a  total  of  up  to  f  9  buying  opportunities  a  year. 
renient  home  shopping:  If  you  wish  to  receive  the  Selection  of  the  Month,  you  don't 

1  do  a  thing  -  if  will  be  shipped  automatically.  If  you  prefer  an  alternate  selection,  or  none 
:st  let  us  know  by  mailing  the  response  card  by  the  date  specified,  visiting  our  Web  site 
'/www.columbiahouse.com  or  calling  us  on  the  phone.  And  you  will  always  have  10 
decide;  if  you  ever  have  less  and  receive  a  selection  you  don't  want,  you  may  return  it 
xpense, 

t  savings  opportunities!  From  the  moment  you  become  a  member,  you'll  have  lots  of 
nlties  to  get  your  favorite  music  at  special  low  prices.  What's  more  you  may  now  use 
or  credit  card  to  make  your  Club  purchases. 

ay  Free  Trial.  We'll  send  details  of  the  Club's  operation  with  your  multi-CD  set.  If  not 
01 1  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  simply  return  everything  within  1 0  days  at  our  expense  - 
•e's  no  further  obligation  on  your  part.  So  you  risk  absolutely  nothing  by  acting  now! 
tilcation  Is  missing,  write  to:  f^ 

ia  House  Classical  Club,  1400  North  Fruitridge  Avenue, 
lUte,  Indiana  4781 1-1 129 
,  The  Columbia  House  Company 


Columbia  House  Classical  Club 


1400  N.  Fruitridge  Ave. 

P.O.  Box  1129 

Tcrrc  Haute,  Indiana  478111 129 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  iVlemher  in  the  (Ili.b  under  the  tenns  (inllined  in  this  .idvertisemeni.  Send  me  the  multi-CD 
set  checked  below  -  for  which  1  will  be  billed  onlv  S'),W,  plus  shipping  luid  h;uidling  ,\s  a  Cliih  Member,  I  need 
to  buy  as  few  as  six  CDs,  at  regular  Club  prices,  in  the  coming  three  ve;iis  -  md  I  may  cancel  mv  niemhership  at 
any  time  after  doing  so,  (1  understand  dial  a  shipping  and  handling  charge  is  added  to  each  shipment.) 

Send  me  this  set  at  the  price  indicated  (check  one  only): 

□  GLENN  (lOlILD  Plj\YS  BACH,  14  CDs  for  $9.98  (VC.) 

□  LIiONARD  BERN.STl'lN/Mahler's  Compete  Symphonies,  1.^  CD.s  for  |;'),0H  ^m^) 
Oi  IVlllRRAY  l'1'RAHIA/Mo/arfs  Complete  I'iaiiii  (;i)iicerlo,s,  12  CDs  for  $i),4X  (M) 
n  JOHN  ELIOT  GARDINER  &  THE  EMERSON  ,STRJNG  QUARTET/ 

Beethoven's  Complete  Symphonies  and  String  Quartets,  1 2  (^Ds  for  $^)'}X  (FY) 


Mr. 

Mrs 

Miss 

Address  _ 


I'rI/il  First  Same 


Age  (()'))_ 


-Apt. 


City_ 


Do  you  liavc  a  leleplione?  (ODD   Yes      □    No 
If  yes,  wliat  is  the  number?  (05)  (_ 


Zip_ 


Area  Ciiik  I'ljnric  .^umh'r 

Have  you  ever  bought  anything  by  mail  in  the  past?  (27)  D    Yes      D    No 
How  have  you  paid  for  you  mail-order  purchases?  Check  b*'Ii>w  all  that  apply: 
D    Cash(2K)      D   Credit  Card  (29)      D   Chei-k(V))      ij    Money  Order  (:\1) 
NoU-.  We  reserve  (lie  ri^il  (o  requesi  iiddilional  infomi.itbn,  rejeet  anv  iip|ilii;.ilinn  or  i  .meei  aitv  nlen]l^^l^lli|),  'Hiis  tiffer  nol  avdilabie 
in  APO,  rpO,  Alaski,  llawiiii,  I'lierlo  Rico,  (.ana{li;in  riNderiLs  w\\  be  siTvlted  fniiii  li-i-'nim.  Applitafile  sales  Lu  added  to  ;dl  orders 
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World,  Mysteries  and  Secrets  of  B'Nai 
Briih,  the  works  of  the  haUan  fascist 
juUus  Evola,  and  the  usual  smatter- 
ing of  French  Holocaust-denial 
tomes  being  produced  hy  the  nega- 
tionist history  department  at  the 
University  ot  Lyon  III. 

Although  he  lost  his  presidential 
hid,  and  holds  no  pt)litical  office,  Le 
Pen  is  clearly  the  one  giving  the 
cues.  Just  after  the  elections  he  an- 
nounced that  all  grants  to  local  non- 
profit cultural  and  educational 
groups  within  the  Front's  jurisdiction 
would  he  "reviewed."  Since  most  aid 
of  this  sort  occurs  on  the  municipal 
level  in  France,  and  since  many  or- 
ganizaticins — theater  troupes,  com- 
munity centers,  and  the  like — simply 
cannot  exist  without  public  assis- 
tance, this  was  no  small  threat.  But 
Le  Pen's  mayors  did  him  one  better. 
They  eliminated  virtually  all  grants 
to  groups  outside  the  Front's  cultural 
and  political  sphere.  Gone,  or  soon 
to  he,  were  those  grtiups  run  by  the 
Front's  political  adversaries.  Gone 
were  the  theater  troupes  and  cine- 
mas not  sufficiently  in  line  with  the 
far  right.  And  gone  as  well  were 
those  groups  performing  such  appar- 
ently distasteful  tasks  as  giving  help 
and  comfort  to  those  dy- 


L 


ingofAlDS. 


fe  Pen  recently  appeared  at  a 
public  meeting  with  a  plate  hearing  a 
plaster  model  of  the  severed  head  of 
Catherine  Trautmann,  the  mayor  of 
Strasbourg  (and  now  minister  of  cul- 
ture in  the  new  Socialist  govern- 
ment). Supporting  his  daughter 
Marie-Caroline's  campaign  in  the 
town  of  Mantes-la-jolie,  he  waded 
into  a  group  of  sttme  200  anti-Front 
demonstrators  and  roughed  up  the 
Socialist  candidate,  a  woman.  He 
has  also  been  known  to  lower  his 
trousers  ni  front  of  reporters,  and 
this  has  surely  hurt  him  among  swing 
voters.  But  ior  his  own  hard-core 
supporters,  espeCKilly  in  the  lUdte 
macho  culture  nf  the  south,  such  be- 
havior smiply  roniforccs  the  itiea 
that  this  is  a  man  who  lias  the 
courage  of  his  con\ic turns,  who 
"talks  straight"  while  mo^i  politi- 
cians waffle. 

Straight  talk  goes  a  long  way  in 
this  part  of  France,  especially  with 
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the  .so-called  pieds-noirs,  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  French  Algerians  who 
settled  in  the  south  after  being  chased 
out  of  North  Africa  when  Algeria 
gained  its  independence  in  1962.  His- 
torically lied  to  by  all  the  traditional 
parties,  they  bear  a  particular  grudge 
against  Dc  Gaulle  for  "giving  up"  Al- 
geria, and  many  of  them  would  never 
dream  ot  vt)ting  for  a  Gaullist  such  as 
Chirac.  Le  Pen's  ptipulist  tactics  ap- 
peal to  their  sense  of  persecution:  not 
only  did  the  Arabs  kick  us  out  of  Al- 
geria but  now  they're  colonizing 
France.  Cynically  playing  on  the  fa- 
mous Arab  nationalist  slogan  ''Al^erie 
alj^erienne"  Le  Pen  warns  that  we  will 
be  facing  a  "FraTice  alf^erienne"  unless 
something  is  done.* 

Daniel  Simonpieri,  the  Front 
mayor  oi  Marignane,  has  been  doing 
something.  Responsible  as  mayor  for 
daily  banalities  such  as  school  meals, 
he  has  eliminated  non-pork  lunches 
from  public  schot)l  cafeterias.  This 
means  that  on  days  when  pork  is  on 
the  menu,  Jewish  or  Muslim  children 
have  no  choice  but  to  eat  it  or, 
preferably,  leave  the  premises.  Edu- 
cation officials  in  Marignane  claim 
that  this  measure  is  strictly  "bud- 
getary." In  the  Toulon  marketplace, 
vendors  of  African  and  West  Indian 
foodstuffs  have  had  their  stalls  closed 
on  the  grounds  that  tmly  locally 
grown  produce  can  legally  be  sold 
there.  More  important,  family  al- 
lowances and  social  security  pay- 
ments are  in  the  hands  of  Front  bu- 
reaucrats, who  claim  that  foreign 
families  steal  these  benefits  from 
Frenchmen.  Although  local  govern- 
ments catinot  legally  refuse  such 
payments,  they  can  and  do  create 
bureaucratic  obstacles  that  make  it 
almost  impiissihle  for  "immigrants" 
to  claim  their  money. 

Brigitte  Bardot,  who  last  year  was 
fined  for  defamatory  remarks  she 

*  Front  pnijxifianda  tends  Ui  inflate  the  num- 
ber of  /(jreigncT.s  in  France,  puttinfi  the  figure 
at  10  percent  of  the  population  and  suggest- 
ing that  the  majority  of  foreigners  are  from 
North  Africa.  The  last  census,  in  1994,  put 
the  figure  at  6.5  percent  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  5H  milli(m.  An  educated  guess  would 
he  that  approximately  half  of  this  number  is 
North  African,  with  the  balance  being  Span- 
ish, Italians,  Portuguese ,  and  black  Africans 
from  such  /orrner  French  cohmies  as  Gabon 
and  Senegal. 


made  in  an  interview  with  the  ni 
paper  Le  Figaro,  has  been  doing 
part,  too.  Known  defender  o( 
mals  against  the  cruelties  of  n 
she  has  spoken  out  in  partic 
against  the  Muslim  holy  rite  of  i 
el-Kebir,  in  which  lambs  "have  i 
throats  cut,  one  after  the  other, 
dull  blades."  In  Bardot's  image 
France  overrun  by  Arabs,  one  caM 
longer  hear  the  village  church  ' 
ringing  for  the  barbaric  cries  ot 
muezzin    coming   from    the 
nipresent  mosques.  Although  a 
plete  fantasy,  I  have  heard  this  sc 
ment  echoed  by  people  here  in 
Midi,  who  tell  me  that  the^ 
longer  hear  French  spoken  in 
streets,  only  Arabic. 

Having  been  taken  to  court  ii 
merable  times  for  his  own  ov< 
racist  remarks,  Le  Pen  now  ado] 
crypto-vocabulary,  employing  I 
terms  as  "the  immigration  lo' 
and  "cosmopolitanism."  He  ki 
that  he  must  appear  modern' 
reasonable,  concerned  with 
bread-and-butter  issues,  all 
while  keeping  his  blatantly  tota 
ian  long-term  agenda  only  sli 
out  of  focus.  On  a  radio  talk  ;J 
during  the  election  campaigr 
was  asked  by  a  caller  what  he  \ 
do  about  Paris's  serious  poll 
problem  if  elected.  "This  is  a 
lem  of  public  transport,"  he  sa 
fewer  people  drove  their  car; 
town,  and  took  public  transpo 
stead,  we  could  conquer  the  f 
tion  problem."  So  far,  so  goo 
ecologist  could  put  it  better 
why  don't  people  use  buses  ani. 
ways?  Because  of  the  large  nu 
of  daily  "aggressiotis"  and  "insi 
ty."  Everyone  knows  that  i 
Pen's  doublespeak  "insecurity" 
be  read  as  "immigrant."  Thus,  v 
deft  sleight  of  hand,  he  is  al: 
pass  along  the  implicit  message 
lution  =  Arabs. 

The  Front  has  found  other  us 
"ecology"  as  well.  As  Bruno  hf 
puts  it,  "Why  fight  for  the  pre; 
tion  of  animal  species  while 
same  time  tolerating  the  disa 
ance  of  certain  human  races 
general  crossbreeding?"  The  "ft 
er"  of  modern  ecology,  accordi 
Le  Pen,  is  the  Nobel  Prize-wii 
chemist  Alexis  Carrel,  who,  wc 


I  r  Petain,  promoted  the  idea  of 
ced  euthanasia  via  gas  chamber 
t  riminals  and  the  deranged,  hi 
V  non,  as  in  other  French  towns, 
.  npaign  is  under  way  to  change 
1  treet  name  Rue  Alexis  Carrel; 
this  push  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful is  largely  due  to  the 
Front's  growing  power. 

Lside  from  its  traditional  hatred 
abs,  the  Front  has  found  and  de- 
;:td  another  ideological  ene- 
,'  -American  culture.  Seen  as  a 
ion  of  "cosmopolitanism,"  the 
1  enemy  of  "national  identity," 
egenerate  United  States,  with  its 
d  races  and  libertine  culture-, 
to  impose  "I'American  way  of 
Dn  Europe  and  in  particular  on 
e.  The  inheritance  of  this  "coca- 
ization"  is,  according  to  Le  Pen, 
L  ghettos  and  ethnic  violence  a 
ikee.  "Fast  food  is  mounting  as 
ly  as  immigration"  is  a  typical 
Ti,  and  the  Front's  election  litera- 
peaks  of  defending  "the  French 
age  against  the  mounting  hege- 
of  American  expressions."  Ex- 
Bruno  Megret,  "[0]ur  model  of 


civilization  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  far  su- 
perior to  those  who  are  trying  to  colo- 
nize us." 

Public  enemy  number  one  is  rap 
music.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvi- 
ous: rap  is  anti-establishment,  anti-po- 
lice, black,  and  clearly  American  in 
origin.  But  the  Front  has  found  a  way 
to  play  the  issue  against  Arabs  as  well. 
Megret  again:  "Rap  is  one  of  the  cul- 
tural consequences  of  North  African 
immigration  in  France;  it's  contrary  to 
our  identity  as  Frenchmen."  Never 
mind  that  the  majority  of  rappers  are 
second  or  third  generation  and  that 
the  language  they  rap  in  is  French. 

The  group  Supreme  NTM — 
which  stands  for  Nique  Ta  Mere,  or 
Fuck  Your  Mother — has  become  the 
scapegoat  for  this  hostility.  Sons  of 
the  suburban  ghetto  (les  cites),  and 
strongly  influenced  by  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts  N.W.A.  (Niggaz 
With  Attitude),  NTM  built  its  ca- 
reer by  way  of  an  obligatory  hatred 
of  the  French  police.  At  a  concert 
in  1995,  organized  to  protest  the 
election  of  the  Front  in  Toulon, 
NTM  verbally  insulted  the  officers 


present,  between  refrains  of  their 
song  "Police": 

The  fascists  are  not  only  in  Toulon. 
. . .  They're  standing  right  behind  you  at 
the  entrance.  These  people  are  a  threat 
to  our  freedom.  Our  enemies  are  tlie 
men  in  blue, . . .  We  piss  on  them. 

When  the  police  took  NTM  to 
court  for  outrage  against  the  public 
forces  of  order,  a  heavy  line  was  ex- 
pected. But  in  addition,  the  group 
was  sentenced  to  six  months  in 
prison  and  banned  from  rapping  for 
six  months  subsequent  to  their  re- 
lease, a  judgment  not  seen  in  the 
French  cultural  sphere  since  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

1  have  a  hard  time  reconciling  all  of 
this  U.S.  bashing  with  what  1  know  of 
my  mechanic,  who  still  watches  Dallas 
reruns  and  takes  his  kids  for  a  "Beeg 
Mac"  now  and  then  at  the  local 
"Macdo."  But  it  would  be  just  as  diffi- 
cult to  convince  the  leftists  at  the  lo- 
cal Ras  I'Front  ("Fed  up  with  the 
Front")  that  this  man  doesn't  wear 
jackboots  and  may  not  even  under- 
stand the  neofascist  craziness  grinding 
away  at  his  perfectly  reasonable  fears. 


Alter  us,  it  S  all  old  news.  Every  Friday  night  on  PBS,  IVashim^lonWcck  w  Rcvinv 
leads  tile  vveekenci  news  programs,  joii.  commentator  Ken  Bode  andWasiiington's  most  savvy  reporters 
for  up-to-the-minute  insights  on  the  most  vital  issues  ol'our  day.    ScVCn  daV.S  in  30  minUtCS. 


WETA 


Cherries  in  winter, 
peaclies  in  spring.  It's 
not  tiie  weattier  tliat's 
ctianged,  it's  tlie 
pacl^aging. 


Vavtx  (lav.  at  ;5G.()()0  feet,  a  global 
exchange  ol"  sorts  takes  place. 
Millions  ol  IVeslily  pieked  items  crisseix 
the  globe,  many  of  them  gently  nestlec 
packaging's  version  of  a  first-class  seat 
a  carton  or  container  designed  by 
International  Paper. 
Chilean  grapes  land  in  Marseilles. 
(California  melons  tonch  down  in  Warsaw. 
Tuscan  tomatoes  arrive  in  Kyoto. 
What  hel|)s  them  survive  the  trip? 
Package  design  that  anticipates  realit 
temperature  swings,  humidity,  jostling, 
customs  delays,  curious  spiders  and  tl 
occasional  1 5-fool  plunge  from  a  carg 
ship's  hoist. 

Packaging  also  has  to  be  specific. 
Frozen  chicken,  fresh  juice,  fine  china 
each  poses  a  very  different  challenge. 
Last  year  alone,  our  engineers  design 
over  44,000  distinct  kinds  of  packaginl 
for  businesses  all  over  the  world.  Anc 
a  lab  where  we  mimic  the  rigors  of  gk 
travel,  our  packages  are  tested  until  t' 
reveal  their  every  strength  and  weakn^ 
We  do  it  for  our  customers,  and  for  al 
you  who  crave  fresh,  unbruised  cherr 
in  midwinter. 
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We  answer  to  the  world. 
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to  Follow 

Tocqueville'8 

Joalsteps 


retrace  the  journey  of 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  author 
of  Democracy  In  America. 


www.tocqueville.org 


$9.95  plus  s/h 
(800)  CSPA!\I98 


"[[(■•  f'ffc  •^'•'"'?! 


Lreated  by  Cabie. 
Offered  as  a  Public  Service. 


He  Jocsn'r  hate  foreigners,  hut  he  is 
t^emiiiiely  worried  ahout  unemploy- 
ment and  the  violence  in  his  chil- 
dren's schools.  He's  a  man  ot  the 
Mediterranean,  fiercely  independent 
and  suspicious  ot  any  wind  hlowing 
from  Paris.  And  there's  the  ruh:  it  the 
National  Front  continues  to  sweep 
city  atter  city,  it  will  happen  not  be- 
cause French  people  everywhere  are 
turning  into  fascists  hut  because  they 
have  no  real  idea  what  they  are  letting 
themselves  in  tor.  Ignorance,  not  cni- 
elty,  is  what  allows  the  Front  to  thrive, 
and  1  have  little  doubt  about  the  par- 
ty's ability  to  install  the  next  round  ot 
fa.scist  mayors  here  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin  on  the  shoulders  of  sim- 
ple people  like  the  man 
who  fixes  my  car. 


y  Avignon  neighbors  tend 
to  rear  up  when  confronted  with  the 
Front's  "fascism."  They  see  such 
charges  as  indicative  of  a  Paris- 
inspired  conspiracy  against  them, 
and  this  iinly  tends  to  deepen  their 
commitment  to  the  party.  They  seem 
unaware  that  Le  Pen's  long-term  na- 
tional program  bears  a  chilling  re- 
semblance to  the  Vichy  "Revohitkm 
Nationale ,"  even  though  some  of 
them  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
local  Resistance  fighters  who  battled 
the  Nazis  in  the  nearby  Proveni^al 
forests.  1  run  into  my  Front  neighbors 
at  our  local  vegetable  market  all  the 
time.  Thugs?  No.  Mrs.  Average 
Frenchwoman,  a  local  schoolmarm, 
the  butcher's  wife: 

"Will  you  sign  our  petition  against 
giving  the  vote  to  immigrants?" 

"I'm  an  immigrant  myself, 
Madame." 

"Oh,  but  vou,  you're  the  right 
kind  ot  immigrant." 

Meaning  I  obviously  don't  hail 
from  North  Africa.  Immigrant  = 
Arab.  "Immigrants"  are  those  who 
"invade,"  and  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen  has 
made  his  choice  clear:  "I'd  rather  be 
invaded  by  Germans  than  by  Arabs. 
At  least  they  had  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  The  Arabs  have  never  done 
anything  memorable." 

True,  tasting  the  possibility  ot 
ciintinuing  electoral  victory,  and 
not  wanting  to  frighten  off  still-wa- 
\-enng  const itLients,  Le  Pen  has 
iiannei.l  all  swastikas  and  "Heil 
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Hitler"s  frcmi  Front  rallies 
and  death  have  eliminated  niit 
the  old  Fiihrer  nostalgics  froi 
party  ranks,  their  places  now 
by  a  new  generation  with  no  ( 
line  to  the  Vichy ists  and  Ge 
agents  amcMig  the  founding  fa 
ot  the  party  in  the  Seventies 
Front  candidates  for  the  re 
elections  nonetheless  incl 
Jean-Jacques  Susini,  one  o 
leaders  of  the  OAS  (Organis 
de  I'Armee  Secrete),  a  terrori: 
ganizatitin  responsible  for  attac 
both  Algeria  and  mainland  F 
during  the  early  Sixties,  as  w 
tor  an  assassination  attempt  o 
Gaulle;  several  members  of  thi 
cist  and  anti-Semitic  group  L' 
vre  Fran^aise;  and  numerous 
Nazis  and  Holocaust  deniers. 

If  the  Teutonic  image  doesn' 
what  is  essentially  a  Mediterra 
movement  only  a  stone's  throw 
the  Italian  border,  many  Fron 
lies  give  off  the  distinct  od 
Duce-ism.  The  National  Front 
blem,  iri  fact,  is  a  three-color  f 
adapted  from  that  of  the  no\ 
tunct  Italian  neofascist  part^ 
(which,  depending  on  whoir 
ask,  stands  for  either  Movimeni 
dale  haliano  or  Mussolini,  Sei  In 
tale).  And  the  similarities  dc 
end  there.  A  typical  party  ta 
well-known  to  most  local  anti- 
demonstrators,  is  to  have  its  ow, 
curity  men  pretend  to  be  p 
clothes  policemen,  complete 
walkie-talkies,  leather  gloves, 
truncheons.  At  the  recent  nat 
convention  in  Strasbourg,  thesi 
eratives  isolated,  shoved,  and  fr 
several  of  the  protesters.  This 
tice  continues  wherever  pej 
come  to  jeer  the  Front. 

Nationwide,  the  Front's  suflj 
stands  at  a  "mere"  1 5  percent.  I: 
south  it  is  nearly  double  that,  aij 
some   constituencies   it  has 
proached,  and  even  topped,  50 
cent.  I  often  wonder  what  it  w 
take  to  push  the  percentage 
enough  to  sweep  the  Front  to  [ 
here  in  Avignon.  Orange,  after 
only  halt  an  hour  away,  and  t 
are  the  same  fiery  southerii  vc 
quite  a  few  of  them  second-  or  tl 
generation  immigrants  from 
nearby  Spanish  and  Italian  froi 


are  deeply  suspicious  of  newer 
gners."  It  could  take  anything, 
pose — an  Islamic  republic  in 
ia  forcing  thousands  of  Arabs 
ek  refuge  in  France,  another 
wave  in  the  suburban  areas,  or 
(a  likely  candidate)  the  relent- 
rive  toward  a  unified  European 
ncy,  which  most  people  here 
der  a  grave  insult.  But  the  truth 
rhaps  more  frightening:  the 
's  ascent  may  require  no  cata- 
t  all.  In  a  country  that,  after 
/ears,  still  has  not  completely 
d  out  which  side  it  was  on  in 
World  War  II,  it  could 
.       simply  happen. 

^ne  recent  morning  at  8:00,  I 
my  teenage  daughter  to  the  lo- 
icee,  which  overlooks  the 
e  and  the  Pont  d'Avignon  of 
•y  rhyme.  Just  outside  the  gates, 
■t  the  stream  of  adolescents 
valking  by,  I  noticed  a  small 
of  interlopers,  alert  and  active, 
from  student  to  student  with 
■sed  professional  aplomb,  talk- 
limatedly  to  some,  carefully 
ng  others.  They  were  too  well- 


dressed,  too  conspicuous  to  be  the 
drug  dealers  that  haunt  all  big-town 
schools.  Besides,  they  were  handing 
out  leaflets.  This  was  the  Front  Na- 
tional de  lajeunesse,  the  party's  youth 
sector,  on  early-morning  recruitment 
duty.  My  daughter  explained  that 
they  wouldn't  dare  show  up  at 
lunchtime  or  after  school.  But  at 
8:00  A.M.,  everyone  was  too  zonked 
to  chase  them  away. 

By  their  own  admission,  these 
Front  kids  had  been  to  youth  camps 
where  "Ride  of  the  Valkyries"  was 
piped  into  their  bedrooms  at  6:00 
A.M.  sharp.  Maybe  that's  why  they 
were  so  wide  awake  by  8:00,  ready  to 
confront  the  inevitable  avalanche  of 
hostility.  And  with  such  efficiency: 
my  daughter  told  me  that  once, 
when  their  leaflets  were  confiscated 
by  teachers,  the  group  returned  the 
next  day  with  a  new  one,  titled 
"Prof  ou  Flic?"  ("Teacher  or  Cop?"), 
that  damned  the  adults  for  interven- 
ing. Not  the  Hitler  Jugend,  no,  but 
certainly  a  well-oiled  machine,  and 
one  with  its  own  student  unions,  its 
own  summer  camps,  its  own  youth 
clubs  and  discos. 


Before  long,  the  recruiters  had 
slithered  back  into  the  shadows. 
They'd  learned  not  to  outstay  their 
welcome — three  to  five  minutes, 
max.  But  that's  all  they  really  need- 
ed. Of  the  2,000  or  so  youngsters  en- 
tering those  gates  that  morning,  per- 
haps several  hundred  would  keep  the 
leaflets  and  read  that  the  only  way  to 
ensure  security  in  our  high  schools  is 
for  every  student  to  join  the  youth 
organization  of  the  National  Front. 
Of  these,  perhaps  fifty  or  so  would 
have  been  victims  of  "aggression" 
and  would  understand  the  implicit 
equation  Insecurity  =  Arabs.  And  for 
some  of  them,  the  temptation  to  be- 
long would  be  all  too  real. 

My  daughter  assured  me  that  the 
majority  of  her  high  school  friends 
were  ready  to  turn  La  ]eunesse  away, 
by  force  if  necessary.  Maybe  so,  and 
maybe  their  mothers  and  fathers  and 
aunts  and  uncles  would  be  kicked  out 
of  their  newly  "liberated"  city  offices 
in  the  next  elections.  She  doesn't 
have  the  historical  perspective,  my 
daughter.  She  can  be  optimistic,  hut 
I  know  better.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
Front  will  he  hack.  ■ 
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Xtaks,    'paksXn. 


:  The  Latin  vrord  meaning  peace  2:  A 
ariod  of  general  stability  in  inter- 
ational  affairs  3:   Ttie  first  socially 
asponsible  mutual    fund. 


Solid  investment  return    can  be 
achieved  without  supporting  indus- 
tries that  are  destructive  to  the  planet, 
its  societies  and  environment. 

Pax  World  Fund  is  a  diversified, 
balanced,  no-load  mutual  fund 

'I!  at  invests  in  such  industries  as  pollution  control,  health 
;]  re,  food,  clothing,  housing,  education,  energy  and 
ijisure  activities.  The  Fund  does  not  invest  in  weapons 
joduction,  nuclear  power  or  the  tobacco,  alcohol  and 
1  mbling  industries. 

ilberefore,  with  Pax  there  are  social  as  well  as 
1  onomic  dividends. 


Average  Annual  Total  Returns  At  6/30/97 


1  Yr:  19.31%      3  Yr:  19.39%     5  Yr:  11.04% 
10  Yr:  10.56%    15  Yr:  14.04%    20  Yr:  11.84% 


Performance 

With   Peace 

Of  Mind 


IO-Year  Total  Return:  $27,279 
$10,000  Investment 


A  SOCIALLY  responsible:  FUND 

1-800-767-1729 

Now    ALSO   AVAiL.ABLE: 

Pax  World  Grov^th  Fund 
www.pak  fund. com 


il  return  figures  inckntf  thi;  reinvestment  of  dividends  .iiid  represent  p.ist  pcrformaiue  wlncli  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results,     tor  ni.n 
charges  and  expenses,  please  call  for  a  prospectus  to  read  carefully  before  investing.    Investment  return  and  principal  value  ni.iv  rise  or  f. 
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Our  thing  about  the  Cosa  Nostra 
By  Albert  Mobilio 


Among  the  hooks  discussed  in  this  essay: 

Vnderhoss:  Sammy  the  Bull  Gravano's  Story  of  Life  in  the  Mafia,  hy  Peter  Maas.  HarperCoUins.  301  pages.  $25. 

Wiseguy:  Life  in  a  Mafia  Family,  hy  Nicholas  Pileggi.  Pocket  Books.  289  pages.  $6.99. 

Casino,  hy  Nicholas  Pileggi.  Pocket  Books.  348  pages.  $6.99. 

foe  Dogs:  The  Life  6^  Cn'mes  nf  a  Mobster,  hy  Joseph  "Joe  Dogs"  hinnuzzi.  Pocket  Books.  322  pages.  $6.50. 

Donnie  Brasco:  M)i  Undercover  Life  in  the  Mafia,  hy  Joseph  D.  Pistone.  Signet.  413  pages.  $6.99. 

Get  Shorty,  hy  Elmore  Leonard.  Dell.  359  pages.  $6.50. 

The  juror,  hy  George  Dawes  Green.  Warner  Books.  446  pages.  $6.99. 

The  Last  Don,  hy  Mario  Puzo.  Ballantine.  502  pages.  $7.99. 

Gotti:  Rise  and  Fall,  hy  Jerry  Capeci  and  Gene  Mustain.  Onyx.  444  pages.  $6.99. 

Capone:  The  Man  and  the  Era,  hy  Laurence  Bergreen.  Touchstone.  619  pages.  $16. 
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alking  through  Greenwich 
Village  a  tew  years  ago,  1  passed  Vin- 
cent "Chin"  Gigante,  the  reputed 
hoss  ("reputed"  being  the  necessary, 
it  comical,  fig  leaf  of  technical  inno- 
cence) of  the  Genovese  crime  family 
in  New  York  City.  A  shrunken  old 
man  in  hathrohe  and  slippers,  with 
unhrushed  hair  and  a  clueless  stare, 
he  stood  in  a  shop  doorway,  shielded 
hy  a  trio  ot  heel  slahs  in  knit  shirts 
who  scuffed  the  sidewalk  and 
smoked.  1  gave  them  all  wide  herth, 
tamping  down  the  urge  to  gape 
openly  at  this  wizened  former  hoxer 
who  once  weighed  300  pounds  and 
now  shuttled  around  these  streets 
like  a  punch-driuik  has-hcen.  His 
hulked-up  associates  looked  like 
planets  that  had  no  choice  hut  to  or- 


Alhert  Mobilio  is  the  author  of  The  Geo- 
graphies, a  book  of  poems.  He  is  currently 
at  work  on  a  colkciion  oj  stories. 
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hit  a  collapsed  star.  Prosecutors  had 
long  maintained  that  Gigante's  ad- 
dled state  was  a  ruse  to  keep  him  out 
of  court — a  successtul  one  until  he 
was  ruled  competent  to  stand  trial 
last  year  and  conx'icted  this  July  ot 
racketeering  and  conspiracy  to  mur- 
der. As  I  passed  "Chin"  that  after- 
noiin,  I  felt  a  slight  yet  unmistakable 
shiver.  It  was  the  excitement,  I'm 
sure,  ot  seemg  someone  famous.  But 
it  was  also  that  rarer  frisson,  the  one 
you  get  horn  seeing  a  killer. 

And  how  we  love  that  shiver.  Es- 
pecially when  the  murderers  dress  in 
black,  wield  a  mean  Fitth  Amend- 
ment, and  have  a  taste  tor  great 
scungilli.  Especially  when  they  are 
Mafia.  One  need  iMily  check  the  lit- 
erary rectird  to  measure  our  devo- 
tion: a  tlood  ot  novels,  confessionals, 
histories,  and  true-crime  hooks  (the 
Library  o{  Congress  lists  several  hun- 
dred Mob-rel;ited  titles),  and  still 


every  season  sees  an  Explosiv 
Tell-All  Mafia  Thriller.  Ind 
the  Mafia  owned  a  copyright 
self,  the  Men  ot  Respect  wc 
need  to  make  a  killing,  exc( 
the  book  rack.  And,  of  course, 
box  office. 

Mob  stories  fall  out  as  eithe 
or  countermyth.  Fiction  nect 
belongs  in  the  first  category;  ; 
portage,  biography,  and  conf 
als,  in  the  second.  If  novelists 
er  operatic  killers,  dressed  t 
stage,  true-crime  books  prom 
real  lowdown,  passed  on  by 
sters,  their  kids,  ex-cops,  or  , 
currently  in  the  witness-proi 
program.  The  very  salable 
that  a  web  of  mystery — spec 
omerta,  the  Sicilian  code, 
lence — is  being  swept  away  i 
drives  nonfiction  Mafiana.  Ir: 
Princess,  Chicago  boss  Sam- 
cana  was  plumbed  in  print 


hrer;  Nicholas   Pileggi  has 

.\l  two  bestsellers,  Wiseguy  and 

),  from  former  Mafia  associates 

y  Hill  and  Frank  Rosenthal; 

;  me  FBI  agent  Joseph  Pistone 

-  ed  Donnie  Brasco,  a  behind- 

ilyester-cLirtain  account  of  his 

I  undercover;  and  in  Joe  Dogs: 

i  Jfe  &  Crimes  of  a  Mobster, 

(  h  lannuzzi  tells  the  salutary 

:  't  how  he  ratted  out  his  Mob 

M.S  to  get  revenge  for  being 

n    half   to    death.    Indeed, 

I  :ies  Mob  guys  are  so  market 

'  that  you  can  almost  imagine 

;   breaking  someone's  legs, 

1  ^^ing  home  to  work  it  in- 

:  ir  pitch. 

^  j  then  there  is 

i'iodfather.  Mario 
;s    book    (and 
s  Ford  Coppo- 
lovie)   is  the 
tmark  for  all  lit- 
\^afias,  but  it  is  Mob 
tion  that  measures 
nost  aggressively 
st  The  Godfa- 
:mythmaking. 
'/titers  of  these 
know  that  their 
ice  is  looking  for 
/th  to  be  stripped 
and  the  result  is 
Har  form  of  lit- 
elf'Conscious- 

Former   FBI 

William  F. 

er  Jr.  titled  his 

:  book  Accardo: 

^  muine  Godfather. 

irst  sentence  of 

Autobiography  of 
man,    by    "Joey," 
is  "Fuck  The  God- 
father." 

M' 

\  e  Mafia  has  sung  for  its  supper 
jits  inception  in  America,  the 
celebrity  handily  overwhelm- 
nturies  of  tradition.  After  set- 
he  standard  for  gangster  as 
showboat,  holding  press  con- 
ts  and  even  turning  up  on  the 
of  Time  magazine,  Capone 
d  his  autobiography  to  wary 
brk  editors  (this  was,  after  all, 
and  later  considered  convert- 
s  notoriety  into  cash  as  an 
elist.  Even  a  solid,  tucked- 


in  by  Peter  DeSev 


under-the-brim  guy  like  Charles 
"Lucky"  Luciano,  an  architect  of  the 
modern  Mafia  and  the  first  capo  di 
tutd  capi,  caught  the  bug.  During  his 
last  years  in  exile  in  Naples,  he  col- 
laborated on  a  screenplay  about  his 
life  and  was  about  to  go  into  produc- 
tion on  it  when  he  was  strongly  ad- 
vised to  forget  it  by  certain  critics 


back  in 
New  York.  In  1980, 
Mafia  capo  Joseph  Bonanno 
did,  in  fact,  write  his  autobiogra- 
phy— A  Man  of  Honor — in  which  he 
detailed  the  entire  structure  of  New 
York's  Five  Families,  providing  au- 
thentic inside  dope  that  fueled  pros- 
ecutors for  years.  Upon  the  book's 
publication,  Gambino  family  con- 
sigliere  Joe  Gallo  offered  his  own 
close  reading  on  an  FBI  tape:  "It 
makes  you  wonder.  Is  this  son  of  a 
bitch  senile,  or  is  he  just  a  fucking 
nut?  .  .  .  This  is  a  new  kind  of  plea 
bargain,  or  what?  Go  to  the  slammer 


or  write  your  memoirs  and  make 
your  friends  look  lousy?" 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  secret 
spilled  in  these  books  is  that  crimi- 
nal life  is,  apparently,  a  bore.  FBI 
agent  Pistone  recounts  the  epic  tedi- 
um that  reigned  in  the  back  room  of 
a  Brooklyn  storefront  where  "half- 
ass"  wiseguys  played  gin  and  bullshit- 
ted for  hours  on  end:  "The  mob  was 
their  job.  You  got  up,  went  to  the 
club  or  wherever  you  hung  out,  and 
spent  your  day  with  those  guys." 
Even  for  the  bosses  the  high  life 
ain't  so  high.  In  Wiseguy,  Hen- 
ry Hill  recalls  Mob  boss  Paul 
Vario  putting  a  sur- 
veillance camera 
outside  the  win- 
.y^^W  dow  of  his  Brook- 

lyn apartment:  "He 
used  to  sit  on  the  bed  in 
his  underwear  for  hours 
trying  to  spot  G-men. 
'There's  one,'  he'd 
say.  'The  guy  be- 
hind the  tree.  Did- 
ja  see  him?' "  The 
reader  is  often  left 
with  the  impression 
that  Mafiosi  are  pret- 
ty much  just  stressed- 
out  collection-agency 
hacks  with  terrible 
tempers. 

This  is  not  quite 
the  outlaw  fantasy 
you  call  upon  while 
sitting  at  your  desk 
sorting  through  yester- 
day's Post-it  notes. 
What  you  want  is 
something  like  Elmore 
Leonard's  Get  Shorty  or 
George  Dawes  Green's  The  Ju- 
ror, both  recent  Mafia  novels  starring 
preternaturally  cool  enforcers  who 
could  burn  a  hole  through  a  pad  of 
Post-its  with  a  glance. 

In  The  Juror,  Green  gives  us  "the 
Teacher,"  a  Mob  killer/philoso- 
pher/aesthete who  is  as  likely  to  be 
found  sitting  in  a  half-locus  position 
as  torturing  someone  with  an  elec- 
tric cattle  prod.  He  tells  one  blood- 
ied victim,  "If  your  spirit  ran  with 
the  Tao,  I  swear  to  you  that  no  bliss 
could  elude  you."  The  Teacher 
wields  a  lordly  omnipotence,  assur- 
ing a  female  juror  in  a  Mafia  trial, 
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"Anywhere.  End  of  the  earth,  we'll 
find  you."  This  is  the  gangster  as 
Dark  Angel,  who,  like  Milton's  Sa- 
tan, is  fascinatingly  evil.  The  all  too 
real  "Joe  Dogs"  hardly  fascinates, 
but  he  does  know  how  to  win 
friends  and  influence  petiple: 

"[Ijf  you  don't  do  wiiat  1  tell  you,  I'll 
kill  your  father.  1  won't  kill  you,  hut 
I'll  maim  you.  And  you  will  have  to 
live  with  the  fact  that  you  got  your  fa- 
ther killed.  We  will  even  let  your 
mother  live,  hut  let  her  know  the  rea- 
son her  husband  got  killed." 

Sure,  he  may  be  blowing  smoke,  but 
he  can  afford  to  do  it  sans  style,  in 
much  the  same  way  that  he  orders 
confederates  to  teach  someone  a  les- 
son: "I  told  the  spades  to  break  one 
leg,  smash  the  knuckles  on  his  right 
hand,  and  blacken  both  eyes."  No 
grandiose  threat  or  Taoist  hoodoo 
here;  this  beating  is  strictly  business. 
Although  explicit  commands  may 
get  results,  they  read  too  clunkily  for 
the  skillful  novelist.  Elmore 
Leonard's  Chili  Palmer,  in  Get 
Shorty,  is  a  winsome,  gentle  shylock 
who  rarely  raises  an  angry  hand,  in- 
stead, his  technique  is  the  deftly 
tuned  psyche-out:  "You  never  tell 
the  guy  what  could  happen  to  him. 
Let  him  use  his  imagination,  he'll 
think  ot  something  worse."  In  an- 
swer to  the  c^uestion  "Who  the  tuck 
are  you?"  he's  ready  with  the  cryptic 
yet  threatening  "I'm  the  one  telling 
you  how  it  is,"  which  sounds  a  lot 
like  God's  tough-guy  reply — "I  am 
that  I  am" — to  Moses.  Garbed  in 
natural  fabrics,  Chili  and  the 
Teacher  are  well-rounded,  articulate 
achievers  and  thus  suitable  as  objects 
of  projection  for  middle-class  power 
fantasies,  unlike  the  fuh^cdahoudit 
knuckle  draggers  most  nontiction 
books  deliver.  Maha  hction  offers  the 
eloquent  threat,  one  yt)u  might  air 
out  while  pushing  tor  a  raise;  Mafia 

fact  serves  up  body  parts 

in  garbage  bags. 


S, 


nil,  whether  delighting  in  (he 
romance  ot  the  Ciisa  Niistra  or  a 
grittier  workaday  syndicate,  fans  rec- 
ognize the  Mob  for  the  im-la-story  it 
is — one  that  provides  a  frame  tor 
dozens  of  other  cozily  familiar  yarns, 
many  of  them  about  belonging. 
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Think  o(  Mobsters  testifying  in  a 
courtroom  or  before  Congress,  al- 
ways accompanied  by  labyrinthine 
charts  tracing  the  hierarchy  of  Mafia 
families,  the  capos,  and  their  ca- 
poregimes.  The  balance  of  power  in 
this  shadow  government  readily 
compels  attention  becau.se  we  can't 
help  but  wonder,  as  we  might  about 
Bohemian  Grove  or  Yale's  Skull  and 
Bones,  not  only  how  you  get  in  but 
how  you  get  the  cool  nickname. 

That's  why  the  initiation  ritual  is 
such  a  staple  of  Mafia  storytelling.  Its 
details  were  first  revealed  by  turn- 
coat joe  Valachi  in  his  1968  confes- 
sional narrative,  written  by  Peter 
Maas  and  published  as  The  Valachi 
Papers.  Sat  down  in  1930  by  then 
boss  Salvatore  Maranzano  (a  punc- 
tilious, erudite  man  who  read  Caesar 
in  Latin  and  had  once  studied  for 
the  priesthood),  Valachi  was  shown 
a  gun  and  a  knife  and  told  in  Italian, 
"This  represents  that  you  live  by  the 
gun  and  the  knife  . .  .  and  yc5u  die  by 
the  gun  and  the  knife."  Next  Maran- 
zano set  fire  to  a  picture  of  a  saint 
and  put  it  in  Valachi's  cupped  hands 
and  had  him  repeat,  "This  is  the  way 
1  will  burn  if  I  betray  the  secret  of 
this  Cosa  Nostra."  Finally  his  trigger 
finger  was  pricked  with  a  pin,  to  cre- 
ate a  blood  bond  with  his  new  family. 
In  Underboss:  Sammy  the  Bull  Gra- 
vanu's  Story  of  Life  in  the  Mafia,  Maas 
elicited  much  the  same  tale  from  an- 
other eventual  turncoat,  whose  cere- 
mony took  place  nearly  htty  years  lat- 
er. A  portentous  mix  of  ethnic 
hokum  and  kid  stuff,  these  hieratic 
rites  spark  the  imagination  in  part 
because  these  "made  men"  can  be  so 
handy  with  an  ice  pick.  But  the  ritu- 
als owe  their  effectiveness  to  more 
than  blood;  the  shadows  and  accent- 
ed whispers  invest  mere  greed  and  vi- 
ciousness  with  the  illusion  of  mean- 
ing as  surely  as  the  ever-pcipular  "kiss 
of  death"  bestowed  upon  traitorous 
friends  recalls  the  betrayal  of  Christ. 

A  tribe  with  rituals  must  have  a 
sacred  language,  and  Maha  authors, 
even  those  with  tin  ears,  can't  help 
but  chime  out  the  gruff  jangle  of  dese 
and  do.se.  At  its  most  inventive, 
Mobspeak  is  a  poetry  ot  the  oblique. 
The  very  name  Cosa  Nostra  trans- 
lates simply  as  "this  thing  ot  ours." 
(Present  here  is  a  level  of  knotty  ab- 


straction approaching  Heidef. 
notion  of  "the  thingness  ol 
thing.")  "Whacking"  better  con 
the  paddling  of  a  toddler  than 
six  shots  to  the  back  of  the  1 
"Clipping"  a  rival  means  more 
a  little  off  the  top.  To  corn 
judge  or  jury  member,  som 
"makes  the  reach,"  a  mechanic; 
metaphorically  apt  way  of  noti 
gulf  between  being  "in  the  life 
out  of  it.  "Made"  guys,  or  "bu 
men,  know  to  identify  a  fellow  \ 
her  to  another  made  guy  as  a  " 
of  ours"  and  a  nonmember  as  n 
"a  friend  of  mine." 

Such  neutral,  prosecutor-pro^ 
cabulary  often  produces 
Seuss-like  phraseology.  Sev 
grade  dropout  Capone,  we  lea 
Laurence  Bergreen's  biogr;; 
could  craft  beauties:  about  a  se  | 
portant  Mobster  he  had  elimi 
he  quipped  that  "his  head  got 
from  his  hat."  Hit  man  Grav 
no  slouch  either.  Of  his  duti 
Gotti  he  says,  "John  barked 
bit."  Mafia  fiction  can  hardly 
this  telegraphic  eloquence.  Pu 
The  Last  Don,  gets  carried  awa 
his  gangland  patois,  coining  o 
symbolic  terms  like  "Commu 
for  murdered  bodies  that  disal 
and  "Confirmation"  for  those  ll 
be  found.  Real  Mobspeak  is 
what  more  direct:  "You  tel 
punk,"  Gotti  once  announced 
FBI  tape,  "I,  me,  John  Gotti 
sever  your  mothertucking  hea| 
You  cocksucker!" 

An  undeniable  humor  attem 
oxymoron  of  law-abiding  may 
the  idea  that  baseball-hat  pumn 
dope  peddling,  and  loan-sha 
should  all  be  carried  out  with 
nesslike  vigor,  with  an  eye  t( 
public  relations  and  the  botton 
that,  as  Capone  sagely  opine 
press  conference,  "there  is  et 
business  for  all  of  us  without 
each  other  like  animals 
streets."  Valachi  recalled  the  < 
sion  of  many  Mob  guys  in  th 
Fifties  for  being  "unfit":  "twent 
en  contracts  .  .  .  ended  in  coti 
misses,  slight  wounds,  and  bodi 
ing  left  aniund  in  the  street." 
Hill  points  out  a  macabre  attet 
etiquette  in  Wiseguy,  noting 
when  one  Mobster's  son  was  wb 
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for  misbehaving,  the  executioners 
"left  the  kid's  face  clean  so  there 
could  he  an  open  casket  at  the  funer- 
al." The  hroken-toothed  f^ears  ot 
Mobster  ethics  allow  innocence  and 
malignancy  to  coexist  peacefully  in 
the  same  conscience,  and  because 
Mafia  evil  appears  sately  sealed  within 
its  own  world,  unconnected  to  ours, 
we  can  laugh  at  the  gangster's  moral 
bifurcation  in  a  way  that  we  cannot 
when  presented  with  stories  about, 
say,  Himmler  being  a  wonderful  fa- 
ther. True  evil,  we  seem  to  feel,  de- 
mands a  fiimiliar  victim — specifically, 
one  of  us.  But  as  long  as  the  wiseguys 
are  killing  other  wiseguys, 
that's  entertainment. 


R 


ule  busting  is  a  national 
birthright,  and  we  reserve  a  particu- 
lar affection  for  rebels  with  a  cause — 
especially  if  that  cause  is  cash.  As 
Hill  puts  it,  "Anyone  who  stood 
waiting  his  turn  on  the  American 
pay  line  was  beneath  contempt. . . . 
To  wiseguys,  'wcirking  guys'  were  al- 
ready dead."  However,  since  most  of 
us  are  on  that  line,  we  do  expect  the 
nobler  virtues  to  be  paid  some  lip 
service.  Perhaps  this  is  why,  in 
movies  and  novels,  the  antisocial  at- 
titude gets  muted,  it  not  turned  in- 
side out,  when  Mafia  bosses  are  por- 
trayed as  pillars  of  the  community. 
Forever  doling  out  such  Rotary  Club 
platitudes  as  "friendship  is  every- 
thing" or  "a  man  who  is  not  a  father 
to  his  children  can  never  be  a  real 
man,"  Puzo's  Don  Corleone  could 
easily  be  a  GOP  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate.  After  all,  he's  tor  unre- 
strained capitalism,  family  values, 
and  the  death  penalty.  Capone,  a 
rags-to-riches  bootstrapper  who  beat 
two  men  to  death  with  a  bat,  once 
bragged,  "1  have  always  been  a  Re- 
publican, and  my  yoLing  men  are  100 
percent  Republicans."  Mafiosi  are 
tough  on  crime  too — at  least  other 
people's.  Atter  FBI  agents  stole  back 
a  car  that  Mob  killer  "Lefty  C  uins" 
Ruggiero  hai.1  stolen  triim  them.  Pis- 
tone  recalls  Lettv's  angry  cri  dc  CDCur: 
"Fucking  Puerto  Ricans!  .  .  .  Thc\ 
musta  seen  the  Christmas  presents  in 
the  back  seat,  that's  why  they  took 
it."  He  sounds  like  the  stock  subur- 
banite on  the  e\ening  news  shaking 
his  head  woefully  and  saying,  "This 
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u.sed  to  be  such  a  nice  place  to  live." 
After  all,  the  theft  took  place  near 
Manhattan's  Little  Italy,  a  locale 
generally  thought  to  be  watched 
over  by  an  unseen,  all-.seeing  eye. 

Most  Mobsters  aren't  really  get- 
ting over  on  the  straight  world  to 
the  extent  that  the  loss  ot  some 
Christmas  presents  doesn't  sting. 
Except  for  the  top  capos,  your  aver- 
age Mafia  soldier  puts  in  long  hours 
for  highly  speculative  returns,  with- 
out medical  benefits,  pension,  or 
sick  leave.  If  he's  a  "good  earner," 
he's  expected  to  pass  a  substantial 
"piece"  on  up  the  family  tree. 
Hence,  the  Mob  tale  embraces  an- 
other irresistible  saga — that  of  the 
haves  and  have-nots.  "All  these  big 
puffers  with  their  cigars  and  pinkie 
rings,"  Pistone  quotes  one  crypto- 
Marxist  hood  complaining,  "they're 
taking  down  all  the  money.  It's  got- 
ta change."  Capeci  and  Mustain  de- 
tail up-and-coming  Gotti's  resent- 
ment at  Paul  Castellano,  the 
brother-in-law  of  legendary  Dtm 
Carlo  Gambino,  for  having  inherit- 
ed his  position.  Castellano  was  horn 
to  Matia  royalty,  while  Gotti  grew 
up  dirt  poor,  one  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren, in  the  South  Bronx.  His  rise 
trom  a  tenement  to  the  cover  of 
Time  is  a  Horatio  Alger  tale,  except 
for  the  less-than-inspirational  fact 
that  his  ascent  was  achieved  via  six 
bullets  to  Castellano's  head. 

The  tabloids  and  television  news 
alike  celebrated  Gotti's  entrepreneur- 
ial panache.  One  newspaper  deemed 
him  a  "frontier  risk-taker";  another 
suggested  that  he  be  named  superin- 
tendent ot  schools.  And  the  public 
agreed:  he  was  asked  for  his  auto- 
graph in  restaurants  and  eventually 
received  thousands  of  fan  letters  in 
jail.  In  gangland,  class  struggle  isn't  a 
frustrating,  incremental  process  that 
takes  decades;  rather,  it's  swift,  deci- 
sive, and  dressed  in  blood.  For  a 
grudge-holding,  perennially  snubbed 
citizenry,  the  Mafia  story  enacts  an 
effective  path  to  social  change. 

In  Wiseguy,  Pileggi  describes  the 
best  candidates  tor  criminal  success: 

They  were  not  tlie  smartest  kids  in 
tiie  neighborhood.  They  were  not 
horn  the  richest.  They  weren't  even 
the  toughest.  In  tact,  they  lacked  al- 
most all  rhe  necessary  talents  that 


might  have  helped  them  s;u 
appetites  of  their  dreains, 
one — their  talent  for  violence. 


It  is  the  Mafia  boss's  unreflectiv 
ercise  ot  primitive  will  that  n 
him  a  figure  o{  epic  stature,  am 
ries  about  men  with  that  sin 
character  flaw — Capone,  Luc 
Giancana,  Costello,  Gambino 
Gotti — link  us  to  tales  once  to 
firelight  of  underworld  wraith 
vengeance.  Since  Homer,  the 
has  been  one  of  the  hardest-wi;: 
gimmicks  in  showbiz,  one  that  s; 
comedy  as  ably  as  drama  becausi 
seen  as  a  push-button  affair,  ft 
psychological  complexities.  ^ 
Allen's  Bullets  over  Broadway  f 
dims  when  a  Mafia  hit  man  ici 
boss's  girlfriend  because  she's 
actress.  Billy  Wilder's  Some  L 
Hot  features  not  one  but  civn 
executions  with  no  discernible 
in  the  chuckles. 

In  both  drama  and  true  crinv 
ceremonial  staging  of  the  hit  i 
the  ugliness  of  the  deed.  What 
call  of  the  killings  in  Coppola's 
father  is  their  cinematic  grac 
baptism  crosscut  with  machini* 
fire — while  Capeci  and  Mustair^; 
count  of  the  Castellano  rubout  ■ 
nates  because  its  military  precis 
coupled  with  farcical  detail:  tl 
men  wore  "identical  tan  trench 
and  cossack-like  fur  hats."  Liki 
nesses  to  the  crime,  we  reme 
only  the  strange  garb,  not  the  I 
faces,  and  not  the  two  men — t;i 
husbands — dead  in  the  street 
beneath  the  theatricality  lies  ;i 
er  pull:  our  distiiict  suspicion 
these  petty,  money-gruhbinf' 
wars  are,  in  fact,  exemplars  of  a 
less  ur-struggle,  one  properly  d 
ot  morality's  window  dressini' 
pared  down  to  Darwinian  essei' 
Mafia  stories  provide  a  rigged  ! 
measuring  stick  by  reassuring  u 
life  truly  is  iiasty,  brutish,  aiid 
and  thus  affording  us  forgivent 
our  own  shortcomings.  Afte 
what's  a  little  tax  chiseling  or  J 
marital  sex  comparec' 

Mci)ld-blooded  murder, 
ost  closely  resemblj 
monarch,  the  Mafia  boss  cori 
images  that  are  decidedly  prec 


:.  Whenever  Gambino  appeared 
cafe  in  Little  Italy,  a  crowd 
d  immediately  form  outside, 
by  one,  supplicants  would  pass 
gh  bodyguards  to  approach  the 
of  Bosses  with  their  request, 
tged  as  the  memorable  opening 
in  Coppola's  film,  the  narra- 
antecedent  for  this  audience  of 
oners  lies  in  both  regal  history 
\rthurian  legend.  Albert  Anas- 
New  York's  "Lord  High  Execu- 
r"  in  the  1930s  and  '40s,  ruled 
such  increasing  capriciousness 
he  was  eventually  dethroned, 
appened  to  be  watching  televi- 
Dne  night  when  he  saw  news  of 
ing  Brooklyn  man  who  had 
ed  the  notorious  bank  robber 
e  Sutton  after  seeing  his  want- 
ster.  "I  hate  squealers!"  Anasta- 
reamed,  and  he  instructed  one 
s  men  to  "hit"  the  guy.  The 
less,  attention-grabbing  murder 
ondemned  by  Anastasia's  fel- 
i)OSses,  who  subsequently  had 
High"  gunned  down  in  a  bar- 
op.  We've  heard  this  story  be- 
3f  course,  only  the  angry  sover- 
vas  Henry  II  and  his  victim  was 
las  a  Becket. 

his  age  of  political  and  judicial 
sis,  the  appeal  of  a  despot  hard- 
orises.  In  September  1995,  after 
ite's  ninety-four-year-old  moth- 
1  mugged  in  Greenwich  Village, 
imorseful  suspect  apologized  in 
through  his  lawyer,  saying  he 
iorry  the  situation  occurred  and 
knowledges  that  it  was  wrong." 
newspapers,  one  of  which 
fed  him  the  "Nitwit  mugger," 
ited  the  case  humorously  and 
;he  assumption  that  while  the 
ystem  could  barely  elicit  admis- 
3f  guilt,  let  alone  apologies,  an 
an  in  pajamas  could  surely 
those  trains  run  on  time.  No 
most  readers  nodded  knowing- 
lis  piece  of  news,  not  only  con- 
g  the  mystique  of  the  Mafia 
)ut  also  signaling  some  small 
ng  for  a  draconian  king.  Who 
In't  want  to  live  in  a  town 
the  muggers  say  they're  sorry? 
Mafia's  ability  to  intimidate 
Jssly  is  perhaps  its  most  potent 
leatrical  lure.  In  Get  Shorty, 
i'almer  gives  a  movie  star  a  les- 
giving  "the  look,"  telling  him. 


"Put  it  in  your  eyes,  'You're  mine, 
asshole,'  without  saying  it."  The  ac- 
tor gets  it  wrong  and  Chili  remon- 
strates, 

"You're  squinting,  like  you're  trying  to 
look  mean  or  you  need  glasses.  Look 
at  me.  I'm  thinking.  You're  mine,  I 
fuckin'  own  you.  What  I'm  not  doing 
is  feeling  anything  about  it  one  way  or 
the  other.  You  understand?  You're  not 
a  person  to  me  ..." 

Of  course,  if  you  just  want  to 
spook  your  opponent,  you  can  turn 
on  the  old  maldcchio,  the  evil  eye. 
When  Gravano  testified  against  Got- 
ti,  a  young  man  who  had  once  been 
very  close  to  the  turncoat  was  sent 
into  the  courtroom  to  glare  at  him. 
Prosecutors  took  this  threat  seriously 
enough  to  force  the  young  man  back 
to  the  second  row  and  have  federal 
agents  block  his  view.  All  this  heavy 
eye  contact  may  recall  high  school 
drama-club  productions,  but  the  self- 
conscious  spectacle  of  gangsters  mim- 
icking De  Niro  mimicking  them  tes- 
tifies to  the  dizzying  power  of  Mob 
entertainment.  After  all,  the  evil-eye 
hit  in  the  Gotti  trial  appeared  to  be 
inspired  by  a  scene  in  The  Godfather. 
And  Gotti's  trial,  much  to  the  Dap- 
per Don's  delight,  was  attended  by 
Mickey  Rourke  and  Anthony  Quinn, 
both  of  whom  claimed  to  be  re- 
searching upcoming  roles. 

It's  always  been  hard  to  say  where 
the  movies  leave  off  and  the  real 
hoodlums  begin.  As  early  as  1928, 
bona  fide  bootleggers  served  as  "tech- 
nical consultants"  to  the  makers  of 
the  film  The  Racket,  one  of  the  first 
to  be  modeled  on  Capone.  (Having 
given  away  too  many  trade  secrets, 
though,  the  bootleggers  tried  to 
block  the  film's  release  by  threaten- 
ing to  kill  its  stars.)  Before  he  was 
thirty-two,  Capone  had  inspired  two 
more  movies — Little  Caesar  and  Scar- 
face — and  was  the  undisputed  tem- 
plate for  gangster  iconography.  (Ever 
the  social  conservative,  though,  he 
worried  that  "these  gang  movies  are 
making  a  lot  of  kids  want  to  he  tough 
guys.")  But  it  was  Puzd's  hook  and 
Coppola's  movie  that  together  be- 
came the  Hamlet  of  Mob  dramas.  The 
Godfather  gave  us  what  felt  like  the 
definitive  look  at  the  Mafia  and 
served  as  a  bang-up  recruiting  vehicle 
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too.  Capeci  and  Mustain  describe 
Gravano  as  one  of  the  young  Brook- 
lyn men  the  movie  had  .sent  "glori- 
ously floating  out  of  theaters"  when  it 
opened  in  1972.  Less  keenly  aware  of 
the  gap  between  fact  and  fiction  than 
you  would  imagine  of  a  man  who  had 
participated  in  nineteen  very  real 
killings,  Gravano  later  waxed  wistful 
to  a  federal  prosecutor:  "Now,  years 
go  by,  and  the  only  thing  I  can  love 
about  my  life  is  the  movie.  There's 
no  honor,  there's  no  respect.  Every- 
thing is  a  double  cross." 

Gravano's  nostalgia  for  bygone  days 
lies  at  the  heart  of  Mafiana.  The  nar- 
rative arc  for  the  Mob  is  always  in  de- 
cline, always  falling  away  from  some 
golden  age  when  there  was  honor 
among  thieves  and  young  people  had 
respect.  Titles  like  The  Last  Mafioso 
and  The  Last  Don  proclaim  that  the 
jig  is  up  and  that  the  Mob  is  a  passing 
thing,  not  unlike  an  America  where 
you  didn't  have  to  lock  your  doors. 
Pistone  says  that  Mafia  old-timers 
lament  the  transition  of  "'Our  Thing' 
to  'My  Thing,'  in  the  hands  of  a  lazy, 
selfish  younger  generation."  Hill,  in 
Wiseguy ,  recalls  the  young  guys  in  the 
Seventies  who  ran  so  wild  that  the 
"violence  began  to  damage  the  busi- 
ness." And  Gotti,  doing  a  cross  be- 
tween Lear  and  B.  B.  King,  was  taped 
by  the  FBI  moping  about  the  difficul- 
ties he  had  with  his  unruly  capos: 
"[They]  break  my  fuckin'  heart.  Who 
the  fuck  wants  to  be  here?  We  got 
nothin'  but  troubles.  1  got  cases  com- 
ing up. ...  I  don't  feel  good." 

Even  the  FBI  mourns  the  Mafia's 
supposed  demise,  because  the  Chi- 
nese, Russian,  and  Vietnamese 
crime  groups  are  terra  incognita 
when  compared  with  the  Italians. 
All  in  all,  things  ain't  what  they 
used  to  he,  and  who  doesn't  feel  that 
way?  The  loss  of  a  good  thing — "We 
were  given  paradise  on  earth,  but  we 
fucked  it  all  up,"  says  one  goodfella 
in  Pileggi's  Casino — is  another  long- 
standing archetype.  It's  forever  cur- 
tains for  the  Mafia,  and  all  the 
while  Mafia  movies  and 

I  hooks  soldier  on. 

f  the  Mafia  i.s,  in  fact,  on  the 
ropes,  it  is  there  in  large  part  because 
Mobsters  can't  help  telling  one  at^- 
other  the  tough-guy  tale  they  fell  in 
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NOTES  FOR  'TR.^VEL  LXX:UMENT", 
The  ciocumc'nt  is  a  Treasuri:  Map;  the  Pirate 
Chest  IS  located  h>  the  only  "X"  in  the  liiii- 
Snini  ("X"  marks  the  spot),  from  whieh  a 
Trail  of  Gold  (BULLION,  SUVEREIUN,  Lol.'is 
li'iiK,  IH)UHLOoN ,  ending  in  the  word 
"ah me")  fills  the  shaded  squares  ivith  the  let- 
ters H't  >-L-l).  Anaf^ams  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk  (*) . 
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:7  p(l.ick)et;  28.  *;  2^X  hidden;  52.  l(flevision)-outed;  33.  homoinin  i-!  L'.Kl(rev.)-go;  38.  Nap-o; 
5^)   in(rcv.)-a;  40.  l-C-I;  41.  fra(me)-rev.;  42.  two  mngs. 

',  'ilJTK>N  TO  SEPTEMBER  LX-^UBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  177).  >.u  m.^n  rdshdie:  (the)  sa- 
.  .  '    Vl-K^l  s.  "The  Ahen.s  .Show"  .  .  .  wa.s  .  .  .  ahout  a  group  ot  extraiei;cNiri,il>  ranging  from  cute 
ii-  1  vv   lio.  Iroiii  anim:il  to  vegetahle,  and  also  mineral,  ...  it  tearured  ;.!i  ,ir:istic  space-rock  rh.it 
ciHii.l   iu.i:  ■    i.seil  :^.!  "  ,  i.iw  material,  and  then  regenerate  it.selt. 
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love  with  as  kids.  Listen  to  T 
Agrc)  threaten  lannuzzi  on  FBI 

"I  got  people  that  will  eat  the-  t 
eyes  out  of  your  fucking  hc';ii 
dumb  bastard!  And  they're  as  1 
motherfucker.  With  balls  tlie 

cows Why  do  you  think  peof 

me.'  Because  I  was  a  hard-i 
fuckin'  moron?  You  think  I  got 
I  was  because  I  was  a  jerkott 
street.'  You're  easy,  you  motiiei 
The  inost  wrongest  thing  you  c 
was  fuck  me." 

Clearly  the  man  is  a  lover 
mother  tongue,  one  who  gets 
thor's  kick  out  of  giving  the  ;iii 
a  chill.  But  you  hardly  have  ti 
wiseguys  chatting  about  disnit 
ment;  a  simple  job  descriptic 
do.  The  federal  racketeering 
(the  Racketeer-Influenced  an^ 
rupt  Organizations  Act,  or  1 
makes  the  very  existence  cif  ;i 
family  illegal,  so  when  a  ga 
merely  says  the  words  "bos 
"Cosa  Nostra,"  as  Gotti  did  o 
it's  next  stop:  maximum  se 
Picky  editors,  the  feds.  An 
stalwart,  even  if  it  meant  gi 
prison  for  life  (as  he  has).  Got 
ertheless  suffered  from  a  proli 
Johnsonian  dimensions.  He  K 
talk  Mob,  and  in  just  six  hi 
taped  conver.satic:)n,  he  gave  a\ 
whole  show — the  Mafia  hie 
his  income-tax  situation,  and  ; 
ful  of  murders.  In  contrast,  G 
was  taped  for  thousands  of  ho 
didn't  say  enough  to  warrant  , 
ing  ticket.  Both  men  loved  "tl 
but  Gotti,  the  tabloid  hero,  c 
stop  massaging  himself  with  ii 
particulars.  He  cominitted  tl 
mate  sin  for  an  inside  Mafiii 
teller:  he  said  "Once  upon  a  ti 
without  government  immunif 
With  Gotti  and  an  aged  ( 
now  in  prison,  perhaps  we  h;i 
Puzo's  last  don.  It  really  doesi 
ter,  though.  The  fable  of  hi 
honof  is  so  familiar,  if  not  do 
homey,  that  we  might  easily  t 
its  endless  retelling  as  the  n 
ec^uivalent  of  head  counting, 
turning  the  first  page,  bef 
opening  credits  roll,  you  cart 
hear  the  fiiitt  of  the  silencer, 
see  the  don  bring  the  espressc 
his  lips,  and  you  can  remind 
man  in  The  Godfather,  as  his 


IS  over  the  steering  wheel, 
1  ;  the  gun.  Take  the  cannoh." 
■  iscination  with  Moh  tales  pro- 
the  surest  clue  to  what  makes 
j:k:  Taking  place  in  an  idiosyn- 
li  moral  realm  where  honor  per- 
is fitfully  alongside  the  survival 
'<•■  fittest,  these  recitations  of 
land  guns  satisfy  a  need  to  see 
'ves  in  an  elementary,  id-like 
]  We  come  to  understand  the  act 
;rder — not  done  for  love,  not 
I  hate,  but  for  "business" — as  an 
jpable,  necessary  part  of  what 
(is  do.  And,  finally,  our  trifling 
j  dilemmas  can  be  neatly  re- 

Iin  the  home  team's  favor  in 
;e  of  the  Mob's  serene,  relent- 
lactment  of  the  will  to  power. 
■  its  decorative  trappings,  it  is 
1  simple  story  about  our  deepest 
unrestrained  self-gratification. 
4afia  dream  is  the  American 
the  one  where  you  get  to  have 
mnoli  and  eat  it  too.  ■ 
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FEATHP:R  AM)  BONE 

By  Mark  Slouka 


Ld 


I 


was  three,  no  more,  when  I 
spotted  for  the  hrst  time  the  pale- 
ness of  his  shirt  moving  Uke  some 
small  ghost  against  the  darkening 
trees.  Even  now,  the  image  re- 
mains, fixed  in  the  scent  of 
moldering  wood:  a  man  standmg 
on  a  stone  porch  at  dusk,  his  left 
hand  crossed  helow  his  chest, 
smoking  a  pipe.  It's  June.  Unaware 
of  us  approaching  through  the 
darkness  under  the  trees,  he  stares 
ahead  into  the  gathering  night  as 
though  the  past  itself  were  en- 
graved there,  as  though  the  dip 
and  weave  of  swallows  in  the  last 
light  were  inscribing  his  fate  on 
the  disembodied  air.  From  the 
path  helow,  holding  my  father's 
hand,  1  see  him  above  us.  Fireflies 
rise  around  him  in  slow,  languid 
gusts  like  sparks  from 
some  missing  hre. 


I 


.t's  been  nearly  twenty  years 
now  since  1  last  saw  Rheinhold 
Cerny,  since  my  teet,  baretot)t  or 
sneakered,  negotiated  the  toot- 
path  to  the  cabin  on  the  hill.  From 
where  it  left  the  dirt  road  to  where 
it  opened  into  the  meadow,  that 
path  was  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own 
mother's  face.  1  could  have  nin  it  blind, 
stutter-stepping  through  the  marshy 

Mark  Siouka's  mo^t  recent  story  for  Harp- 
er's Magazine,  "The  Shape  of  Water,"  ap- 
peared in  the  September  1 996  issue . 
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grass,  swinging  wide  around  the  poisiin 
ivy,  hitting  the  plank  over  the  brook, 
right,  left,  right,  then  up  and  over  the 
boulder  with  its  little  opaque  windows 
of  mica  before  leaping  the  strange, 
jointed  root  on  the  second  turn  past 
the  shed  ...  as  though  my  feet,  hitting 


earth  and  stone  and  wooi 
stamped,  by  some  alchemy  • 
respondence,  each  and  eve 
ture  into  the  soil  of  my  he 
It  would  be  Mrs.  Cernv 
hrst,  standing  in  the  garden 
mg  an  oddly  tiirmal  dress 
wide  straw  hat,  pulling  b 
past  their  prime,  loosenii 
with  a  spade.  She'd  tt 
straighten  when  I  called  fn 
bottom  o{  the  meadow,  the 
up  with  me  through  the 
grass  into  the  chill  shade 
cottage,  where  she'd  pou 
tea  with  honey  and  ply  m 
pieces  of  jahodovy  tdc — str; 
ry  tart — that  left  crisp  fh 
pastry  on  my  lips  and  chii 
cottage  itself,  always  dark  i 
the  cut  flowers  still  bloom 
the  windowsills  and  t>: 
smelled  of  smoke  and  ston 
blankets  and  sweet  tobacc 
I'd  linger  happily,  dangl 
teet  o\i  the  rough  oak  be 
the  diijing-room  table.  Wt 
talk  and  didn't  need  to. 
and  eat,  and  she'd  busy 
in  the  living  room  or  the  k 
ci)ring  a  piece  of  fruit  or 
ing  the  crumbs  oft  the  counts 
an  open  palm  with  quick, 
movements  I  found  strangely  n 
ing.  Nearly  sixty  at  the  time,  sj 
had  about  her  an  old-world  st 
unthinking  diplomacy  and  taci 
We  both  knew,  of  course. 


llustration  hy  Sn 


1  the  honeyed  tea  or  the  jahodovy 
:  t  brought  me  dashing  down  the 
■  very  Saturday  morning,  and  just 
il  the  time  I'd  begin  to  fidget  and 
:'  It  the  living-room  window,  she'd 
iding  by  the  back  door,  calling 
:  \olde,  mhdy  Mostovsky  je  tody" — 
I  Mostovsky  is  here — and  soon 

I  hat  I'd  spot  him  (momentarily 
c  r  in  the  frame  of  the  kitchen 
.  ,v  like  some  forest  spirit  escaping 

II  portrait),  walking  through  the 
ejiigh  bracken.  Spare  and  tall,  in- 
i  bly  patrician  in  his  grass-stained 
[  and  small,  frameless  glasses  (de- 
i  le  weeds  caught  in  the  straps  of 
=  idals  and  the  dirt  caked  on  his 
V  ,  he'd  first  wash  his  arms  to  the 
)  m  the  basin  by  the  door,  then 
li  ly  brush  the  dry  dirt  off  his  soles 
n   tew  strokes  of  a  stiff-combed 

'  hat  hung  from  a  nail  above  the 

c   Only  when  these  things  were 

(  '(luld  he  look  in. 

\,  ime  vds,"  he'd  say,  never  smiling 
the  absurd  formality  of  the 
.g.  "I  see  you've  fortified  yourself 
ir  the  rigors  of  the  day.  Truly  a 
f  the  old  block,  eh?"  he'd  add  to 
t.  "His  father,  too,  is  always  pre- 
'  Mrs.  Cerny,  answering  from 
chen,  would  mumble  something 
5le,  to  which  he'd  chuckle,  then 
I  me  through  the  doorway  with 
5  of  his  arm  like  a  coachman  in 
eval  fairy  tale.  "Pujdeme?"  he'd 
idll  we? 

teasing,  mild  enough  and  di- 
lill  further  by  a  very  real  affec- 
eant  little  to  me  then.  If  it  ever 
me  uncomfortable,  if  I  ever 
a  touch  of  condescension  be- 
ihe  banter,  I  assume  I  accepted 
Tiehow  justified,  given  my  own 
s  flailings  and  failures,  or  ig- 
it  by  virtue  of  the  mercenary 
'ision  of  childhood.  Rheinhold 
you  see,  built  or  brought  or 
I  me  things,  week  in  and  week 
d  for  this,  more  than  anythifig 
oved  him. 

le  my  own  father  was  off  in  the 
Dm  shed  that  had  once  served 
m  radio  station,  typing  on  the 
derwood  with  the  broken  e  and 
Cernf  was  pointing  to  the 
d  crest  of  a  woodpecker  as  long 
rm,  pounding  fist-size  holes  in 
er  oak,  or  showing  me,  through 
ling  he'd  cut  in  the  shoreline 


thickets,  a  pickerel  and  its  shadow  in 
the  sunlit  flat  by  the  swamp.  A  luna 
moth,  ghostly  and  pale,  that  he'd 
trapped  against  the  screen  at  night, 
an  old  coffee  tin  with  a  half-dozen 
turtle  eggs  wrapped  in  moss,  a  barred 
feather,  perfect  and  huge,  that  he'd 
found  in  the  garden — each  week  it 
was  something  new. 

The  pain  of  returning  to  the  city 
every  Sunday  night  from  September 
to  June  would  be  lessened,  time  and 
again,  by  the  wonders  in  the  trunk  of 
the  car  or  on  the  seat  next  to  me,  won- 
ders a  quiet  six-year-old  well  down  the 
first-grade  pecking  order  could  ride, 
like  a  pet  panther,  into  the  hearts  of  all 
the  Sherrys  and  Susies  and  Samanthas 
for  the  short  space  of  each  week's 
show-and-tell,  eclipsing  utterly  the  ur- 
ban Lotharios  reduced  to  peddling 
their  fathers'  collections  of  water- 
marked three-cent  stamps.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  my  contributions  required  an 
advance  call  or  two — as  much  for  cour- 
tesy as  clearance — to  prepare  teach- 
ers for,  say,  a  small  colony  of  paper 
wasps  buzzing  inside  a  gallon  jar,  or  a 
milk  snake  in  a  box  with  a  sliding  glass 
lid,  or  an  outraged  baby  heron — given 
to  both  fish  puree  delivered  through  a 
paper  straw  and  rhythmic  and  un- 
remitting shrieking — standing  one- 
legged  at  the  bottom  of  a  parrot  cage. 

Distracted  as  they  may  have  been  by 
their  own  lives,  my  parents  were 
nonetheless  quick  to  recognize  the 
power  and  status  these  things  con- 
ferred, and  rarely  stood  in  my  way. 
Whatever  their  feelings  for  Cerny  (and 
I  was  alert  enough  to  pick  up,  even  at 
that  age,  their  growing  resentment  of 
the  man — of  his  brusqueness,  his  pa- 
trician airs,  his  position  in  the  emigre 
community . . .),  they  couldn't  help  but 
appreciate  (at  least  partly  because  they 
may  have  suspected,  in  their  weaker 
moments,  that  Cerny's  condescension 
was  not  entirely  unjustified)  his  kindness 
to  me.  In  a  world  without  grandfathers, 
Cerny  had,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
rough  grace,  stepped  into  the  role,  and 
if  relations  with  the  middle  generation 
were  a  bit  strained,  well,  that  was  not 
unusual  even  among  real  families.  Our 
apartment  on  the  fifteenth  floor  above 
63rd  Road  in  Queens  soon  took  on  a 
strangely  animate  cast — feathered, 
furred,  and  antlered — and  my  father, 
burying  whatever  jealousy  he  may  have 


felt  for  my  benefit,  simply  stepped,  like 
a  rejected  suitor,  back  into  the  shad- 
ows. My  mother,  though  temperamen- 
tally more  cautious,  les%quick  to  con- 
cede, eventually  followed  suit. 

They  would  have  done  well  to  pay 
attention.  I  can  say  this  now,  of  course, 
because  time,  like  an  inverted  tele- 
scope, shows  clearly  what  was  once 
too  close,  what  proximity  (and  love) 
kept  hidden.  Eye  to  the  lens,  fully  thir- 
ty-five years  and  more  since  those  sum- 
mer afternoons  I  spent  in  his  compa- 
ny, I  see  again  the  square-fingered 
strength  of  his  hands,  the  veins  in  his 
pale  wrists  where  they  emerged  from 
his  shirt  always  rolled  one  button  up, 
the  way  he  would  peel  his  rimless 
glasses  from  his  face  to  wipe  the  sweat 
or  grime  with  a  clean  handkerchief.  I 
remember  the  comfort  of  his  silence, 
his  old-man's  smell  of  tobacco  and 
cologne,  the  nod  of  approval  I'd  re- 
ceive for  understanding  something 
he'd  shown  me,  or  applying  it  well. 
The  burst  of  tart  on  my  lips,  the  smell 
of  orange  mushrooms  (laid  out  to  dry 
in  the  sun  like  battalions  of  finger- 
size  soldiers),  the  stench  of  the  mud 
where  the  goldenbloom  grew  ...  all 
these  I  remember.  All  these  I  see. 

But  the  landscape  now  reaches  eas- 
ily from  sun  to  dark,  skirting  depths  I 
never  knew:  Cerny's  descriptions — al- 
ways precise,  analytical — of  nature's 
horrors;  his  chuckle  on  finding  the  odd- 
ly human  head  of  the  mantis  he  had 
kept  tor  months  in  a  tabletop  cage  (the 
cat  had  apparently  moved  the  lid),  star- 
ing up  trom  the  living-room  carpet  like 
some  ghastly  green  mint.  Or  the  par- 
ticular look  in  his  eyes — detachment, 
perhaps — that  morning  we  watched  a 
mud-dauher  wasp,  iridescent  and  thin, 
battling  for  its  life  in  a  spider  web  un- 
der the  eave  of  the  outhouse.  Wrench- 
ing, thrashing,  buzzing  furiously,  it  tried 
to  bring  its  abdomen  around  hut  found 
itself  hound  in  coil  after  coil  of  gos- 
samer silk.  Something  about  the  drawn- 
out  desperation  of  the  thing  moved 
me,  I  recall,  and  I  thought  ot  bringing 
a  stick  down  through  the  web  to  set  it 
free,  but  one  glance  at  Cerny  put  the 
thought  from  my  mind.  We  watched 
the  wasp  disappear,  bit  by  bit,  leg  by  leg, 
until  all  that  was  left  was  the  buzzing, 
and  then  even  this  grew  muffled,  and 
the  spider,  straddling  his  trussed  and 
broken  feast,  delivered  the  fatal  sting  to 
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rhetic  cocoon  dangling  in  the 
;.  y  of  the  eave. 

,  I  ;  I  ware,  of  course,  that  none  of 
i  I  Kibled  me  then,  that  I  felt  noth- 
l\  love  for  this  man — ^for  his  gruff- 
s  IS  way  with  the  world — and  saw 
1  g  hut  love  returned.  I  am  aware, 
,   how  easily  the  past  is  shaped  by 
liisies  and  fears.  I  have  heard,  fi- 
liose  who  say  that  the  past,  like 
storting  medium,  like  water, 
v\  hatever  enters  it,  and  that  the 
II  lie  of  the  broken  oar  is  some- 
\  c  can  never  know. 
\  reminded  of  all  these  things 
i  lall,  perfect  skull,  hardly  larger 
r  ly  hst,  which  sits  on  a  pjle  of 
il  on  my  desk.  Rheinhold  Cemy 
e  to  me  two  days  before  my  sev- 
h  lirthday,  and  I  can  remember 
ith  absolute  clarity,  the  thrill 
::jc ration  rising  in  my  chest  as 
c  me  by  the  hand  to  the  compost 
p  id  then — carefully,  almost  ten- 
)  -began  digging  in  the  dirt  with 
n  1  stick.  I  remember  the  bones 
A  g  up  out  of  the  soil,  seeing  for 
1  t  rime  the  sockets  of  the  max- 
I  _■  rounded  ball  joint  at  the  base, 
]  rfect  and  beautiful  ferocity  of 
I  "lines.  1  remember  the  way  he 
^1  J  it  clean  with  an  old  tooth- 
i!  le  took  from  his  pocket,  the  way 
s  11  fit  the  jaw  like  a  lid  on  a  well- 
li  n  )x — hinged  and  tight — and  1 
t  her  him  holding  it  up  to  me,  in 
t   his  face,  and  opening  and  clos- 
I  laws  in  time  with  his  own. 
i:   1  look  at  it  now  (still  held  to- 
il by  the  wires  he  twisted  himself 
lie  afternoon  almost  forty  years 
).  ad  1  say  to  those  who  claim  the 
1  irever  unknown  to  us,  fuck  you 
c:l  aen,  fuck  you  all,  for  1  have  run 
"1  iJ  the  length  of  the  broken  oar, 
now  what  is  bent,  and  1  know 
t .  whole.  Rheinhold  Cemy,  al- 
v.miling  behind  his  rimless 
5'  his  hands,  hinged  at  the  wrist, 
r  ically  opening  and  closing  the 
I  hat  long-lost  raccoon  for  the 
lit  a  little  boy  stunned  with 
|i|Je,  is  someone  I  loved  like  a 
e;  This  much  is  true.  And  this 
is  rue:  in  his  own  particular  way, 
he  was  a  monster  be 
reckoning. 


leyonu 


'4: in,  1  suppose,  the  night  my  fa- 
med the  old  Desoto  off  the 


blacktop  onto  the  rutted  dirt  road  that 
ran  around  the  lake.  Already  sleep- 
ing, my  face  pressed  into  the  crease 
of  the  seat,  1  woke  to  the  sound  of  the 
grass  between  the  wheel  ruts  swish- 
ing against  the  steel  beneath  me,  and 
mentally  began  ticking  off  each  fa- 
miliar turn  and  lurch.  Thinking  I  still 
slept,  my  parents  were  quiet.  Every 
now  and  then  I  could  hear  them  whis- 
per to  each  other  iii  the  dark,  a  word 
or  two,  no  more. 

"What's  that  in  the  road?"  said  my 
mother  suddenly. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  my  father. 

By  the  time  he'd  eased  the  car  to  a 
stop  in  the  darkness  and  turned  off  the 
motor,  I  was  up  and  staring  bleary- 
eyed  at  what  appeared  to  be  a  dog-size 
stone  or  lump  of  mud  set  down  at  the 
end  of  the  headlights'  beam.  Taking 
the  flashlight  from  the  glove  com- 
partment, my  father  tun-red  off  the 
headlights.  It  was  as  though  the  car 
around  us  had  suddenly  disappeared. 
Night  was  everywhere.  Insects  sawed 
back  and  forth  in  the  trees,  wild,  ar- 
rhythmic, an  army  of  elfin  woodsmen. 
"Let's  have  a  look,"  he  said. 

It  wasn't  until  we  were  ten  feet  away 
that  we  realized  the  thing  was  a  turtle, 
its  huge,  rocklike  shell  brown  with 
age.  It  seemed  emerged  from  some 
other  world,  accidentally  caught  in 
the  land  of  families  and  electricity  and 
cars.  Leeches  big  as  my  father's  thumb 
clung  to  its  scales;  its  skin,  loose  and 
leathery,  bulged  around  its  head  and 
legs.  It  struck  at  us  as'  we  came  near, 
once,  twice,  hissing  with  each  awk- 
ward lunge,  then  settled  back,  its  gap- 
ing mouth  pale  in  the  flashlight's 
beam.  The  smell  of  mud  rot  and  car- 
rion rose  in  the  air. 

My  father,  squatting  with  the  flash- 
light in  one  hand  and  a  crooked  stick 
he'd  picked  up  off  the  road  in  the  oth- 
er, shook  his  head  in  wonder.  "T)i  ses 
mne  ohluda" — you  are  a  monster — he 
said  quietly  to  the  turtle  hunkered 
down  in  the  dirt.  Then,  practicing  his 
newly  acquired  English:  "How  are  you? 
What's  up?"  The  turtle  hissed  softly. 
"Fine,  thanks,"  said  my  father.  "Not 
much.  And  you?"  He  chuckled. 

"Je  pozde,  Pavle" — it's  late,  Paul — 
said  my  mother.  "Stop  tormenting  the 
poor  turtle  with  your  English." 

"Nothing  like  this  back  home,  Hel- 
en," my  father  said,  and,  squat-step- 
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ping  forward  a  few  feet,  he  waved  the 
stick  in  front  of  the  snapper's  jaws. 
"Na  toto  jsme  cmiffrovali"  For  this  we 
emigrated.  His  words  were  punctuated 
hy  a  hissing  lunge  and  the  clack  of 
jaws.  A  foot-long  piece  ot  my  father's 
stick  lay  in  the  dirt. 

Rather  than  move  the  thing,  we 
drove  around  it,  I  recall,  the  car  hump- 
ing and  scraping  up  and  over  the 
shoulder  to  the  soft  ground  of  the 
meadow,  then  back  onto  the  dirt. 
Looking  hack  through  the  rear  win- 
dow, I  saw  it  sprout  its  Pleistocene 
head  and  clawed  legs  and  begin  plod- 
ding, heavily,  through  the  redness  ot 
the  taillights  toward  the  still  waters 
ot  the  lake. 

From  that  day  torth,  the  snapper 
hlled  my  child's  need  for  unseen  things 
to  fear;  reeking,  primitive,  it  moved, 
always,  somewhere  below  the  surface, 
lending  that  border  a  magic,  a  reso- 
nance, it  might  never  have  had  with- 
out it.  Every  swirl,  every  half-glimpsed 
shadow,  every  sensed  or  half-sensed 
thing  moving  in  the  deep  green  rooms 
cut  by  the  shadows  of  trunk  and  branch, 
hinted  at  its  presence;  hinted,  that  is, 
until,  on  some  still  afternoon,  gentle  as 
a  Corot  painting,  an  angler  in  a  row- 
boat,  lulled  into  disbelief,  would  start 
at  the  sudden  apparition  risen  by  his 
side:  ungainly,  anachronis- 
tic, a  griftin  on  a  table. 


I 


see  him  standing  at  the  end  of  his 
dock  at  dusk,  a  large  salad  bowl  ot 
crusted  bread  cradled  in  the  crook  of 
his  arm.  With  his  free  hand  he  tosses 
handfuls  of  bread,  like  flakes  ot  light, 
to  a  family  of  swans.  They  duck  and 
glide  around  him,  wriggling  their 
feathered  tails.  One  rises,  flapping,  its 
wings  momentarily  pinned  against  the 
dark  water.  Getting  down  on  one 
knee,  like  a  suitor  proposing  to  his 
spell-locked  love,  Cerny  reaches  out. 
.'\lthough  I  can  see  little  else,  1  .see 
this  tableau,  as  though  frozen  in  time: 
his  body,  balanced  and  sure,  the  pale- 
ness ot  his  extended  arm,  her  neck 
dipping  gently  down. 

I  remember  the  swans  above  all,  but 
Cemy's  love  was  hardly  that  selective. 
A  practical,  rational  man  for  all  the 
years  I  knew  him,  he  nonetheless  had 
one  weakness.  No  fewer  than  halt  a 
dozen  bird  feeders,  some  with  suet, 
some  with  seeds,  surrounded  his  cot- 


tage; houses  for  wrens  and  gro 
and  woodpeckers,  lovingly  bui 
situated,  peeked  from  under  e;i\ 
branches  or  nestled  in  the  cn>i^ 
oaks.  A  pair  of  ancient  Zeiss  biui 
bulky  and  strong,  were  never  fa 
his  reach,  and  his  ear,  like  a  r 
musician's,  ccuild  pick  out  the 
est  change  in  the  twittering,  pt 
ensemble  performing  round  the 
it  sometimes  seemed,  for  his  I: 
and  his  alone. 

Calls,  nesting  habits,  migratii 
terns  and  flight  characteristics, 
tifying  marks  both  at  rest  and  ( 
wing  (and  all  the  possible  vari 
thereof),  all  these  he  had  learnt 
the  irregular  verbs  of  some  dyir 
guage,  until  he  was  able  not  ] 
.speak  it  but  to  understand  it,  ii 
it.  On  certain  spring  morning- 
member,  I  would  find  him  st; 
with  his  eyes  closed  in  some  far 
ot  the  garden,  the  expression 
hypnotized  features — the  sligl 
voluntary  movements  of  his  li] 
eyes  beneath  their  lids — sugge;- 
beatitude  bordering  on  rapture 
ing  slightly  awkward,  I'd  wait  si 
tor  the  spell  to  pass.  He  always  I 
was  there.  ''Puslouchej ,  Mostovsky 
say  quietly,  his  right  hand  raisti 
the  hand  of  Adam  to  some  asce 
god.  "Poslouchej"  Listen.  "Toje  I 
That  is  beauty. 

I  wasn't  there  when  it  happ' 
didn't  see  the  swan,  pushing  e 
through  the  shallows  to  Cerny: 
suddenly  jar,  then  plunge  like  a 
cork  beneath  the  surface.  I  did: 
the  one  wing  cutting  the  boiling 
or  the  upward  gush  of  bloody  c 
rising  out  of  the  dark. 

But  I'd  seen  it  before  and  act 
it  somehow.  During  the  course  o 
summer,  fully  halt  the  ducklings 
die,  abruptly  wrenched  inti^  ohl 
And  every  May,  the  survivors 
be  back,  paddling  the  shallows 
ing  in  the  reeds.  Life  seethed  an 
and  rose  again.  More  profounc 
profligate,  nature  threw  its  endle 
talions  into  the  consuming  fire 
drew  them  forth  again.  Everywl 
was  the  same:  the  frog,  I  knew 
modically  kicking  its  way  dou 
snake's  expanding  throat,  ha 
strings  of  milky  pearls  in  the  sh 
ot  the  brook;  the  cottontail,  sti 
ning  in  the  taloned  air,  had  fai| 


. . .  "Only  waste  is  wrong,"  my 
had  told  me  once,  and  of  all 
isons  that  faltered  or  failed,  that 
lyed  true. 

Rheinhold  Cerny,  standing  in 
iwboat,  helplessly  plunging  a 
n  oar  into  the  watery  dark 
bits  of  down  now  seemed  to 
hd  swim  like  hot  ash  over  an 
re,  reckoned  his  world  by  some 
starker  calculus:  creation,  like 
ering  watch,  had  revealed  its 
id  had  to  be  made  right.  Calm- 
presented  his  case:  the  turtles 
>gly,  served  no  discernible  pur- 
regularly  killed  the  waterfowl 
beauty  and  grace  were  cher- 
ry every  local  resident,  young 
d.  He  himself  had  seen  them 
)wn  a  full-grown  swan.  Clearly, 
time  to  reduce  their  numbers, 

I  a  shaping  hand  to  a  situation 
)ut  of  control.  He  himself  would 

work,  take  care  of  all  the  de- 
\.ll  he  asked  of  his  neighbors 
eir  leave  to  do  what,  regretful- 
.ded  to  be  done. 
rather  alone  tried  to  protest  the 
o  ask  questions,  though  even 
istrated  as  always  by  the  older 
reasoned  maturity,  his  air  of 
fed  wisdom,  his  perfectly  cali- 

condescension,  soon  found 
'i  helples^s.  Sitting  with  my 
r  on  the  Cernys'  stone  porch 
;p  summer  evening,  yellow  cit- 

lamps  flickering  and  a  Mozart 

ying  softly  from  inside  the  cot- 
ly  father,  hunching  foward  in 
ker  chair,  tried  to  raise  the  sub- 
/hy  not  wait  to  see  if  the  de- 
ons  continued?  he  asked.  Why 

II  some  expert  for  advice?  Or 
5t  simply  pick  up  a  few  of  the 
;  turtles  and  transport  them  to 

lake? 

ling  back,  one  trousered  leg 
easily  over  the  other,  Cerny 
a  pouch  of  tobacco  off  the  table, 
the  sumptuous,  black  foil,  and 
o  stuff  his  pipe.  A  single  flick  of 
>t  and  a  match  flared.  Holding 
;  bowl,  he  took  two  meditative 
:ach  accompanied  by  a  slight 
g  sound  of  the  lips.  "Mily  pane 
sky" — my  dear  Mr.  Mostovsky 
id  finally,  his  voice  wearily  de- 
\g  the  syllables  like  a  parent 
g  itself  to  speak  to  a  particularly 

hild:  "The  depradations  have 
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From  Baseball's  Negro  Leagues 

It's  been  50  years  since  the  color  barrier 
was  broken.  Up  until  that  time,  some  of 
the  greatest  men  ever  to  put  on  a  baseball 
uniform  roamed  the  diamonds  of  baseball's 
Negro  Leagues.  We  are  proud  to  have  been 
the  first  company  to  research  and  offer 
uniform  reproductions  from  teams  such  as 
the  Kansas  City  Monarchs,  Homestead 
Grays,  and  New  York  Black  Yankees.  We 
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company  where  you  can  get  an  exact, 
handcrafted  replica  of  the  jerseys,  caps,  and 
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or  write  for  our  64-page  Historic  Baseball 
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on  Negro  League  products  goes  to  the  Negro 
Leagues  Baseball  Museum  in  Kansas  City. 
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continued  long  enough.  Experts  can 
only  confirm  what  we  already  kmnv. 
And  as  for  wandering  ahout  the  coun- 
tryside, hoping  to  stumhle  across  a 
wayward  turtle  now  and  again,  well, 
that  is  a  solution  that  strikes  me  as 
singularly  ineffectual.  No,  my  dear 
sir" — and  here  I  could  see  my  mother 
gently  place  her  hand  on  my  father's 
arm — "what  must  he  done  must  he 
done,  and,  as  the  Americans  are  fond 
of  saying,  a  joh  worth  doing  is  worth 
doing  well." 

"That  would  depend  on  the  joh," 
said  my  father  quietly,  his  jaw  set. 

''Jak  rozumhe" — suit  yourself — said 
Cerny,  and  then,  to  his  wife:  "What 
about  that  cake  you've  been  promising 
us,  my  dear." 

Ever  competent,  ever  thorough,  like 
a  carpenter  in  his  workshop,  he  gath- 
ered his  tc^ols:  thirty  plastic  gallon  jugs, 
carefully  rinsed  of  milk  or  vinegar  or 
carburetor  fluid;  forty  yards  of  double- 
gauge  wire,  rolled  off  the  wooden  spool 
at  Washburn's  store;  fifty  stainless-steel 
hooks,  size  6/0,  from  the  small,  salt- 
water fishing  section  of  Mazolla's  Bait 
and  Tackle. 

Mazolla's  son,  Paul,  bagged  the 
hooks  for  him.  "Bluefish.'"  he  asked, 
substituting,  by  the  usual  hunter's 
shorthand,  the  object  of  the  quest  for 
subject  and  verb  and  everything  else. 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"You  goin'  for  bluefish ?"  He  point- 
ed. "The  hooks." 

"Ah,  yes.  No."  Then,  after  a  pause: 
"Turtles,  I'm  afraid." 

"Turtles?"  asked  MazoUa,  uncom- 
prehending. "What  for?" 

Cerny  accepted  the  bag  and  change. 
"Because,  young  man,  they're  a  nui- 
sance." The  little  brass  bell  over  the 
door  had  already  jangled  his  exit  when 
MazoUa  spoke  again. 

"Tliat's  a  lot  of  turtles,"  he  said,  ni)d- 
dinj;  toward  the  small  paper  sack. 

Cerny  paused  in  the  open  doov. 
"All  oi  them,"  he  said  qui- 


B> 


.tly 


ut  then  nothing  happened. 
Those  few  who  had  given  the  matter 
any  thought  in  the  first  place  simply 
forgot  about  it,  assuming,  with  some 
smaH  relief,  that  Cerny  had  quietly 
t.ikeci  care  of  things  in  his  own  way  or 
abandoned  the  plan  alttigether.  Labor 
Day  casY;e  and  went,  bringing  with  it 


1 !  VRTHR'^  M.'XUAZINK  /  OcTOHKR  I  w? 


the  return  exodus  to  the  city.  By  late 
September,  the  majority  of  cottages 
hidden  behind  the  trees  sttxid  locked 
and  silent. 

My  family  was  usually  among  the 
few  who  insisted  on  pushing  the  sea- 
son, yet  that  year,  hindered  by  my  fa- 
ther's obligations  in  town,  we  came 
rarely.  1  remember  long,  hazy  days 
spent  playing  on  the  city  playgrounds 
or  in  vacant  lots,  the  huge  blocky  shad- 
ows of  the  buildings  advancing  a 
strange  silence  across  the  heated  as- 
phalt, dulling,  as  though  underwater, 
the  far  drone  of  the  freeway.  1  argued 
and  cried,  of  ctuirse,  for  a  last  weekend, 
a  last  escape,  before  the  long  rain  of 
November  set  in,  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it. 

You  can  imagine  my  joy,  then,  and 
my  parents'  relief,  when  the  Gold- 
steins, our  iieighbors  at  the  lake,  of- 
fered to  pick  me  up  early  one  Friday 
morning  in  mid-October,  take  me 
with  them,  and  have  me  home  in  time 
tor  dinner.  TTiey  were  going,  they  said, 
to  clean  and  lock  up  for  the  winter.  I 
was  welcome  to  come  along.  At  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  I  was  wait- 
ing with  my  father  in  the  first  light 
along  63rd  Road,  holding  only  a  lunch 
bag,  a  two-piece  rod,  and  a  tackle  box 
inti^  which  my  mother  had  slipped  a 
change  of  socks. 

The  first  thing  1  remember  from 
that  day  is  smoke  rising  straight  as  an 
exclamation  point  above  the  trees 
from  the  Cemys'  cabin.  The  second  is 
seeing  something  white  burst  above 
the  water  under  the  overhanging 
trees,  disappear,  then  rise  again  a  few 
yards  down. 

1  had  r(^)wed  quite  close  before  1  re- 
alized the  thing  was  a  plastic  jug,  wired 
like  a  huge  cork  to  something  under 
the  surface.  1  tried  to  catch  it  with  an 
oar,  but  each  time  I  approached,  the 
jug — as  though  alive,  and  not  merely 
an  indicator  of  something  living  be- 
low— would  plow  a  panicked  furrow 
under  the  surface,  reappearing  a  few 
yards  away.  1  chased  it  along  the  shore- 
line for  a  while,  arid  theii — I  don't 
kntjw  why — instead  of  rowing  on  to 
the  Cernys'  dock,  slid  the  rowboat  in- 
to the  reeds  and  set  off  on  foot. 

There  were  ni^)  omens,  no  premo- 
nitions. The  garden  was  empty,  the 
house  strangely  silent.  Smoke  like  a 
quickly  blurring  ghost  still  issued  from 


the  stone  chimney.  1  didn't  ^ 
hallo  the  cottage  or  the  shevi  1 
stead  walked  around  the  hmis 
into  the  woods  as  though  foUov 
string,  straight  to  the  top  of  a  ^ 
wooded  rise. 

Below  me,  inside  a  chicken 
enclosure  nailed  to  a  circle  ofi 
and  carefully  staked  to  the  gr 
was  Rheinl-n)ld  Cerny,  in  hip 
and  work  gloves,  moving  about ; 
stone  garden.  A  wheelbarrow  lay 
side,  its  third  wheel  slowly  spir 
To  the  left,  by  the  fence,  lay  a  p 
white  plastic  jugs,  each  connec 
what  appeared  to  be  a  fist-size  r 
was  about  to  call  when  a  movem' 
the  far  end  of  the  enclosure  c 
my  attention.  A  stone  was  clii 
the  wire  fence. 

The  mind  runs  slower  tha 
eyes — it  took  me  a  moment  to 
what  I  saw.  When  I  did,  1  vomi 
the  ferns.  i 

Distracted  by  his  work,  Rheil 
Cerny  never  noticed  the  litt 
crouching  like  an  animal  in  the 
en.  To  this  day,  if  he  lives,  hi 
unsuspecting  that  someone  sav 
he  did  that  October  day,  that  so 
watched,  like  Dante  over  the 
abyss,  as  he  walked  among  the 
and  the  damned  still  dragging 
end  of  a  yard-long  wire  the  j 
which  he'd  drawn  them  from  th 
how  he  pulled  them  to  the  w 
circle,  one  by  one,  their  thick  • 
legs  scraping  resistant  furrows 
dirt;  how  he  placed  a  foot  on  tb 
less  shells,  drew  out  their  le 
necks  by  the  wire  still  clamped 
hook  in  their  throats,  then  s- 
their  heads  with  two  or  three  b 
a  well-honed  hatchet. 

Even  now  I  see  them  crawlin 
reptilian  hearts  too  stubborn  or 
die,  past  their  own  sudden  hea 
twisting  and  snapping  like  a 
roots  wrenched  from  trouble^ 
past  the  growing  pile  of  jugs 
fence,  past  their  own  brothei 
might  hiss,  if  able,  or  contir 
mute  like  themselves,  to  the 
which  last  barrier  they  woul 
begin  to  climb — unbelieval' 
surdly — as  though  the  men 
freedom  had  somehow  outlivf 
their  comprehension  of  it  an 
need  for  it,  as  though  stoppir  ilit 
lives  on  the  other  side  of  a  cl 


nc 


c  were  a  matter  of  some  im- 


.mij;  in  his  work,  Rheinhold 
jxished  up  his  glasses  with  his 
I  Itr  (his  right  arm  pointing 
t  ,ihead  as  though  indicating 
;  ing  in  the  distance  to  an  unseen 
]  lion),  then  walked  to  the  fence. 
_  lly  removing  one  soaked  glove 
^  e  other,  he  hung  them  over  the 
re  like  a  pair  of  small  bodies, 
killed,  then  reached  for  some- 
le'd  left  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree, 
rises  on  his  face  sparked,  then 
watched  him  reach  into  his 
cket,  then  tilt  his  head  in  that 
r  gesture  I'd  come  to  know  so 
It  by  then  the  branches  were  al- 
i/hipping  at  my  face  and  I  was 
leadlong  from  the  petrified  si- 
f  that  place  (marred  only  by 
ipings  of  claws  on  dirt)  and  the 
If  Rheinhold  Cerny  seated  on 
turned  bucket,  one  leg  draped 
e  other,  enjoying  a  smoke  be- 
Tipleting  his  work. 
i  nothing,  revealed  nothing, 
ilike  most  children,  to  feel 
'  by  the  shameful  acts  of  others, 
'ed  that  day  from  my  memory 
lotograph  from  an  album.  The 
ison,  I  saw  Cerny  again.  I  smiled 
easing,  listened  to  his  anec- 
ccepted  his  gifts.  And  if,  like 
>ent  or  invisible  thing,  that 
ess  ordered  the  world  around 
ffected  my  life  in  any  way  at  all, 
in  the  time-honored  way  of 
i  ghosts  and  buried  memories, 
lying  action  and  effect  with- 
it  or  cause,  by  rearranging  the 
s  and  the  furniture  of  my  life  in 
ould  neither  control  nor  fully 
md.  1  developed  a  lifelong  affin- 
lij  the  silent  and  forgotten,  for 
ho  couldn't  scream.  I  swerved 
snakes,  stopped  for  tortoises, 
nails  off  rainy  sidewalks.  It  was 
;h,  forty  years  dead  and  buried, 
e  bone  of  their  shells  reduced 
the  snappers  still  stumbled  in- 
le,  as  though  their  indomitable 
vere  somehow  my  own,  as 
:he  compassion  never  shown  to 
d  been  passed,  through  the  of- 
ny  own  shuttered  heart,  to  all 
id. 

D  will  evil  sometimes  undo  it- 
;  birth  to  the  sons  and  daugh- 
cl  I  bury  its  fondest  dreams.       ■ 
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You  deserve  a  factual  look  at. . . 

Terror  in  Israel 

How  should  it  affect  the  '^pea€e  process^'! 

Two  Arab  suicide  bombers  exploded  their  deadly  devices  in  a  busy  market  in 
Jerusalem.  Fourteen  innocent  civilians  were  killed  and  hundreds  of  people  were 
injured.  What  does  it  mean  and  how  should  it  affect  the  so-called  "peace  process"? 


What  are  the  facts? 

A  history  of  terror.  The  recent  out- 
rage in  Jerusalem  was  preceded  by  a 
similar  attack  in  a  crowded  Tel  Aviv 
restaurant,  in  which,  by  sheer  good 
luck,  "only"  three  people  were  killed. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Oslo  Accord, 
259  Israeli  Jews  have  been  killed  and 
close  to  1,000  wounded.  To  put  it  in  per- 
spective, these  259  killed  are  equivalent 
to  about  13,000  people  being  killed  in  the 
United  States  in  such  criminal  attacks. 

These  are  the  same  people  who,  since 
the  "handshake",  committed  murderous 
terrorist  attacks  all  over  the  world. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  they  were 
also  behind  the  Pan  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Am  flight  103  plane 
explosion  which 
killed  270  people, 
mostly  Americans; 
that  they  were 
responsible  for  the 
blowing  up  of  the  Air 
Force  barracks  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  in 
which  19  Air  Force  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
personnel  died;  and  in  literally  hundreds 
of  other  acts  of  terror.  All  of  these  terror 
acts  are  specifically  authorized  by  Yassir 
Arafat,  who,  though  now  a  "statesman," 
was  classified  as  an  international  terror- 
ist by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

Any  pretext  suffices.  The  basic 
understanding  with  Arafat  and  his 
Palestinian  Arabs  was  that  terror  and 
mayhem  would  stop.  But  that  has  not 
happened.  On  the  contrary:  More  Jews 
have  been  killed  by  terror  attacks  since 
the  "handshake"  than  in  any  comparable 


period  before  it.  Arafat  and  the  "Pales- 
tinian Authority"  actively  encourage 
their  followers  to  use  violence  to  accom- 
plish their  ends.  The  PLO  has  not  even 
complied  with  the  promise  to  amend 
their  infamous  Charter,  which  explicitly 
calls  for  the  destruction  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  In  blood-curdling  speeches,  Arafat 
and  his  henchman  goad  their  followers 
into  violence,  urging  them  to  "liberate 
Palestine  and  Jerusalem"  by  jihad  (holy 
war),  "with  blood  and  with  fire". 
Any  pretext  to  violence  suffices.  Not  too 
long  ago,  it  was  the  opening  of  an  entrance 
to  an  archaeological  tunnel  that  offended 
the  sensitivities  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs. 
Next  it  was  the  Israeli  Jews  constructing  resi- 
^^^^^^_^_^  dences  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Jerusalem  on 
land  they  own.  The 
murderous  attack  on 
the  Jerusalem  market, 


"Only  Israel  should  determine 

whether  its  national  rights  and 

its  security  requirements  are 
being  honored  and  fulfilled.  Only  of  course,  had  no  pre- 
then,  and  not  before,  should  it  be 
prepared  to  continue  its  negotia- 
tions with  the  Palestinian  Arabs. 


text  at  all.  It  was  just 
done  out  of  sheer 
hatred  for  the  Jews 
and  the  desire  to  kill  as 
^^~^^^^^^^~  many  ofthem  as  possible. 
And  that  is  the  nub  of  the  problem.  Only 
the  most  naive  can  believe  that  the  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  (or  the  rest  of  the  Arab/IVIus- 
lim  world)  can  be  placated  by  the  Israelis 
bringing  "sacrifices  for  peace".  Even  if 
the  Israeli  Jews  were  prepared  to  hand 
over  the  entire  land  of  Israel  and 
only  retain  the  enclave  of  Tel  Aviv,  it 
would  not  suffice.  The  elimination  of  any 
Jewish  vestige  is  the  inalterable  goal. 
No  peace  can  come  about  until 
that  attitude  and  that  mindset  change. 
And   that  might  take   a   long   time. 


What  does  this  mean  for  the  so-called  "peace  process"?  So  far,  the  Israelis  have  com- 
plied with  all  obligations.  They  have  turned  over  Gaza  and  all  major  population  centers 
in  Judea/Samaria  (the  "West  Bank")  to  the  Palestinian  Authority  (P.A.).  Further  trans- 
fers are  planned.  But  all  of  this  should  stop  immediately  and  for  at  least  six  months. 
Then,  the  minimum  conditions  that  Israel  should  impose  on  Arafat  for  any  continuation 
should  be:  (1)  The  rescission  of  the  PLO  Charter  advocating  the  destruction  of  Israel; 
(2)  A  full-bore  effort  on  the  part  of  the  PLO  to  totally  stop  all  terror  attacks  and  to 
apprehend  and  turn  over  to  Israeli  justice  all  terrorists  now  operating  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  P.A.  And,  nobody  —  not  the  United  States,  any  other  countries,  or  the  United 
Nations — should  be  the  arbiters  of  this.  Only  Israel  shquld  determine  whether  ii:5 
national  rights  and  its  security  requirements  are  being  honored  and  fulfilled.  Only  then, 
and  not  before,  should  it  be  prepared  to  continue  its  negotiations  with  the  Palestinian  Arabs. 


This  ad  has  been  published  and  paid  for  by 
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catalogue.  Iron  Kettle  Books.  Hancock  Road, 
Williamstown,  MA  01 267. 

MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED.  Subsidy  Publish- 
er with  75-year  tradition.  Call  (800)  695-9599. 

"THE  ANARCHIST  COOKBOOK"  avail- 
able again.  $25  delivered.  Barricade  Books.  Box 
l40l-K.Secaucus,NJ  07096. 

ROUTE  66  AFICIONADOS!  See  poster  fea- 
turing historic  neon  roadside  signs  at: 
http;//vvww. slipaway.com/neonmotel. 

POEMS  OF  DEPRESSION  AND  RECOV- 
ERY. The  author's  battle  with  suicidal  depres- 
sion, hospitalization  and  his  gradual  return  to  life. 
Well  reviewed.  $9.95  The  New  England  Press. 
(800)  345-6665. 

OUR  PUBLICATION  REVIEWS  self-pub- 
lished books  of  fiction.  Query,  #10  SASE,  Sneri- 
dan  P.O.  Box  392,  Somers  Point,  N.J.  08244. 

PSYCHEDELIC  SOURCEBOOK.  Spores, 
seeds,  botanicals,  books,  catalogues,  EXTENSIVE! 
$12.  ROSETTA,  P.O.  Box  461  I  (HP),  Berkeley, 
CA  94704-06 1  I    $  I /catalogue. 

STILL  LOOKING  for  a  book?  Free  search. 
Peter  Sperling,  160  E.  38th  St.,  25-EH,  NY.  NY 
10016. 


BOOKS:   OUT  OF   PRINT 


FREE  BOOK  SEARCH!  VOX.  Phone/fax  (800) 
2 1 8- 1 945,  e-mail:  ahab@mhv.net 

FREE  BOOK  SEARCH.  Strawberry  Hill  Books. 
(800)  257-1404.  E-mail:  strawbry(ginterloc.com 
Fax:  (716)334-2563. 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOK  FINDER.  Send 
Wants.  2035  HA,  Everding,  Eureka,  CA  95503. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FORTUNES  MADE  as  Information  Broker. 
Canada's  fastest  growing  franchise.  No  invento- 
ry. No  staff.  Low  overhead.  Computer  generates 
income  24  hours.  (888)  889-1010. 


CONTACT  LENSES 


CONTACT  LENSES.  Absolute  lowest  price 
on  your  replacement  contact  lenses.  Guaran- 
teed! (800)  CONTACTS. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN  MONEY  reading  books!  $30,000/yr. 
income  potential.  Details:  (800)  513-4343,  ext. 
Y-22432. 

HOME  TYPISTS.  PC  users  needed.  $45,000 
income  potential.  Call  (800)  513-4343,  ext. 
B-22432. 


FINANCIAL  NEWSLETTER 


FIND  UNDER-VALUED  STOCKS    n  an 

over-heated  market.  William  Stockton's  Value 

Chion.clc    Free  stitidIc    (80S]  938-9735    P.O. 


^-:.:r- i  ^:j,-,,^i\siu  ^-ii  iuii,,,  i,,,,iuyvntten 
lotttrs.  $5.  J.  Rice.  6533  California  Ave.  SW, 
ffl6.Se-.n.:ip,  WA981.!6-l845■ 


POrtrait  Busts 

from  Photos 

I.  all  or  vvnlc  lor  hrochure 

Regency  Portrait  Sculpture 
Box  105,  Venango,  PA  16440 
814-398-4864 


GOURMET 


■:i  j  :i  i*«  ■i^i^j<ni7n?F.«  a  i.'i  .itMW  n  J:VK«;i  *  jm 


^  _  JUptoh   , 
Tea  Imports 


Purveyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 

l-800-234-8327.:S£?; 


Free  catalog  listing 
'"'*        ietles  of 
loose  tea 


P.O.  BOX  159-A*  UPTON,  MA  01 568 


FEAST  BY  PHONE:  Luscious  chef-prepared 
meals  delivered  to  your  door.  Ready  to  warm 
and  enjoy  in  minutes.  Great  gift  idea.  Free 
brochure.  Cuisine  Sous  Vide.  (800)  655-4574. 


HEALTH 


GOODBYE  ASTHMA!  I  had  it— novv-  I  don't. 
Advised  by  leading  medical  scientists — not  by 
doctors — I  did  it  primarily  with  food  and  vita- 
mins. Preface  by  Nobel  Laureate.  WHAT  YOUR 
DOCTOR  DOESN'T  KNOW. . .  $24.95  plus  tax 
complete  to  Kent,     Box  1000,  NY,  NY  10016. 

STRAIGHT  TALK  ABOUT  THERAPY. 

candid  consumer  guide.  Fifty  pages,  $9.95  post- 
paid from  PARADIGM  PRESS,  P  O.  Box  1117, 
Doylestown,  PA  1 890 1 . 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


NEW  AUTHORS 

PUBLISH  YOUR  WORK 

All  iurjecfj  consi.'Ified 

Fiction,  Biography,  Poetry,  Religion,  Children's 

AUTHORS  WORIDWIDE  INVITED 

Wnte  or  send  your  moriuscrrpt  to 

MINERVA  PRESS 

2  OLD  BROIulPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  SW7  3DQ,  ENGLAND 


WELL-KNOWN  EDITOR,  writer,  teacher 
(Esquire,  The  Paris  Review,  Story,  Random  F-louse, 
bcribners,  Dell,  the  Iowa  Writers'  Workshop)  of- 
fers manuscript  critique,  editing,  private  tutorials 
on  short  stories,  novels,  and  literary  non-fiction. 
(415)  346-41  15.  http://narrativemagazine.org. 

SOUTHEAST  LITERARY  AGENCY  is  ac 

cepting  complete  manuscripts.  No  reading  fee. 
P.O.  Box  910,  Sharpes,  FL  32959. 

TERM  PAPER  ASSISTANCE.  19,278  papers 
available!  306-page  catalog — rush  $2.00. 
Research,  11322  Idaho,  #206HB,  Los  Angeles 
90025.  TOLL-FREE  HOTLINE:  800-351-0222  or 
www.  research-assistance, com. 

PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK  NOW!  Your  book 
can  be  produced  and  promoted  by  the  leading 
subsidy  book  publisher.  Send  for  free  booklet: 
HP-2,  Vantage  Press,  516  W.  34th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  1 000 1. 

RESEARCH/WRITING.  Academic  and  other 
Research  Service,  Chicago,  IL  60714.  (773) 
774-5284. 


AWARD-WINNING  editor/ghc 
helps  make  your  ideas,  manuscrit, 
(954)  429-9373. 

PUBLISHER  SEEKING  AUTHOI 

publisher  is  accepting  manuscripts  U 
tion.  Send  complete  manuscript  to:  Fo 
Publishers,  P.O.  Box  51,  Titusville, 
(407)  267-9800. 

PROFESSIONAL  COPYEDITOR' 

and  polish  your  papers,  articles, 
scholarly  texts.  (516)  368-4877,  jjoan, 
com.com. 

QUARTERLY  SEEKING  scratche 
poetry  about  employment,  volunteer 
to:  MSP,  P.O.  Box  9569.  Seattle,  WA  r 


"Master  the  craft  of  writing  ft 

at  home  with  The  Desktop  Writing 
Award-winning  author/teacher  Tom 
Parker  is  your  "personal  mentor" 
in  a  multimedia  CD-ROM  serie.s 
with  hand.s-on  exercises  and 
critiques  via  email,  (add'l  fee). 
"Character"  disc  available  now 
See  http://www.writingshop.com  ^ 
VISA/MC.  Toll  free:  1-800-883-9620^ 


MERCHANDISE 


CARS  FOR  $100'  Trucks,  boats.  - 
motor  homes,  furniture,  electronics 
etc.,  by  FBI,  IRS,  DEA.  Available  your 
Call  (800)  513-4343,  ext.  S-22432 


MART 
LOV 

The  tini  pleasure 

100%  cotton  ciothi 
a  perfea  embroiden 
celebrates  the  passic 
denim  shirts,  classic 
stadium  hats  in  a  vai 
styles  and  colors. 
Enjoy  life's  tini  pi 


Natural-style,  unstructured  cap 
in  canvas,  suede,  or  wool  with 
ad|ustable  metal  buckle. 
$21-$25  +  s/H 


•  K* 


FURNI 


Made 

Adjustable  Lum 

I 


■ 


1 


80(M 

99  Sadler  St.  Gloucester  MA  01930 


I 


EUROFILE  SOFTWARE  COLLE 

lOOs  of  CD-ROMs  on  European  a 
language,  travel,  food,  etc,  ,  .  Reques 
(888)  875-4689,  or  www.eurosoftwar 


TEXT  AD5:  ^i.Mmum  f,  words.  RATES  PER  WORD:  IX  $2.8S;  3X  $2.75;  6X  $2,65.  9X  $2.55:  I2X  $2.45.  Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  c 
one  word  CLA'SSIFIED  .'TilSPLAY  ADS:  One  inch  $200,  Two  inch.  $400:  1/12  $490:  1/9  $580.  Frequency  discounts  available.  15%  agency  discounts  for  display  ads  only,  Closin 
the  2nd  preceding  month.  Tx  August  1st  lor  the  October  issue.  Prepayment  for  all  text  ads  and  first-time  display  advertisers  is  required.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  tAa^azii 
way.  Nov/  York  .  NY  lOfi ;  or  ch:irge  your  ad  to  MasterCard/Visa.  Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence.  For  size  requirements  and  inquiries  call  Mary  Anne  Semen,  (2| 
PERSONALS  ADS.  1  iinm.im  ten  words.RATES  PER  WORD:  $2.50.  Check,  MC/Visa  only.  WRITE  TO  AD:  Harper^  /Vlagozine  Persono/s.  Box  #  (4-digit  #)  666  Broadway.  New  Yorkj 


c 
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ASH  EVAPORATOR  reduces  dam- 
)ur  lungs,  no  matter  what  you  smoke, 
//www. erols.com/srdsmith/chemo.  htm. 
Bob  at  srdsmith@erols.com. 


MUSIC 


lET  RADIO  for  eclectic  music  lovers. 
vw.gogaga.com  today! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


:r  SCIENTIST?  Associate  Dean?  Col- 
essor?  The  McClaskey  Report  TIAA- 
odel  Portfolio  gained  153%  in  42 
f'.f  you  are  a  participant  in  the  TIAA- 
etlrement  Program,  please  visit 
:laskey.interkan.net. 


PSYCHICS 


POLIGNONE  readings,  $10.  600 
iHuntingdon,  PA  16652. 


riN  VISION 


Presents  Westlake,  CA 

BEST  OF  THE  BEST  >^V 
(900)  860-5777 

'rablished  1989.  Still  only  $3.25lminute 

?  MELA  ("Mel")— Tarot,   Pin#l006 
i  ig  Reader  in  U.S.A.  (Relationships) 

TTHEW— Clairvoyant,   Pin#l007 
Reads  for  U.S.  Presidents 

;•  GUEST  STAR— Pin#  1010 
iGreat  Psychics  Visit  This  Pin 

ychic  Institute  has  rated  us  #  /  in  America 
for  the  past  two  years 


ISYCHIC 

PI    RECTORY 


i  TROLOGY  AND  PSYCHICS 


Sample  Master  Psychics, 
Try  It  free  1-800-996-5683 


^C!$S^ 


.  ACCURATE  PSYCHICS 

'  Tiplethe  Luck  Line  1-800-860-9730 
:  tEST  PSYCHIC  CALLING 

w  Toll  Free,  Psychic  Samples  Line 
,.  -888-708-3807  Try  our  psychics 
'■  sychic  Love  Line  1-800-681-8806 
CLAIRVOYANCE 


_  Psychic  Seers  1-800-647-0924 
.  Adults  ouer  18.  Entertainment  only. 
Optional  paid  svc  available. 


STUFF"  (FactsheetS).  Journal  of 
•.ional  History,  Box  459,  Cardiff,  CA 
I  viduals  $20.00  yearly;  jobbers,  institu- 
^  0;  triannual. 


E  JOBS  NOW.  Free  Marxist  leaflet. 
EC,  P.O.  Box  3744-H,  Grand  Rapids, 

744. 


i 


BREAKING  SPANKING  EROTICA. 

A  /.over's  Discipline  portrays  a  thrilling 
'  between  a  woman  who  loves  being 
d  her  handsome  lover.  Bold,  passion- 
)0%  real.  75  mins.  of  hard  discipline 
re  caresses.  $29.95.  Stond  Corrected 
100  pages,  illustrated),  $21.95.  Scene 
'exclusive  personal  ads  and  fiction 
)  00.  Catalog,  $5.00.  Shadow  Lane-H, 

910,  Studio  City,  CA  91614-0910. 

I- call  (818)985-9151. 

.hadowlane.com. 


L   ESTATE 


SELL  YOUR  HOME.  Avoid  fees.  Proven 
methods  that  work,  $8.95.  E.F.I. ,  Box  1658-H, 
Lilburn,  GA  30226. 


SCHOOLS   &   EDUCATION 


SPANISH  IN  GUANAJUATO.  Two  weeks, 
$255.  Instituto  Falcon,  Jorge  Barroso,  Mora  158 
Guanajuato,  GTO  36000,  Mexico.  Phone/fax: 
(473)  2-36-94.  http://vvvvw.infonet.com.mx/falcon. 


LEARN  SPANISH 

M£xico*Costa  Rica*Ecuador»Guatemala*More 

•  Lsam  Spanish  the  RIGHT  way  FAST 
■  For  an  ages  and  all  levels 
A      •=      111-  -.J    "Executive  Intensive  Programs 

Amenspan  Unlunited       ,    .        ,    .         ...  , 

.«!  ...09!  Mt.ii.  t.i...ii  •  Leisure  (ruins,  rainforest,  more...) 


P.O.  Box  40513  •  Phila.PA  19)06  ■  1  -800-879-6640 


University  Degrees 


Approved      Self  Paced     Home  Study 
Associate     Bachelors     Masters     Doctors 

Emphasis  in:  Business  Admin,  Public  Admin.  Health  Care 

Admin,  Human  Resources.  Psychology.  Law.  Paralegal, 

Int'l  Business.  Computer  Science,  Engineering/Tech  l\y!gmt. 

(800)  477-2254  (24  hrs) 

hltp://www. scups.edu        E-mail:  enroll@scups.edu 
Southern  California  University  for  Professional  Studies 

1840  E    17  SI -HA.  Sania  Ana.  CA  92701 


Doctoral  Degrees 


Accredited,  1-2  yrs.;  1  mo.  Residency  — 
BUSINESS,  EDUCATION,  GOVT.,  INT 
RELATIONS,  PSYCH,,  RELIGION,  SOCIAL 
WORK,  HEALTH  SERVICES. 
Write:  Berne  University,  PO  Box  1080, 
Wolfeboro  Falls,  NH  03896.  Call:  (603) 
569-8648;  Fax:  (603)  569-4052. 
e-mail:  berne@berne.edu 


STUDY  CHINESE  at  home.  Free  brochure.  Write: 
AlCS,  P.O.  Box  453,  Charles  Town,  VW  25414. 


TRAVEL 


FREIGHTER  CRUISES— deluxe,  exotic, 
inexpensive.  TravLtips  Association,  (800)  872- 
8584.  http://www.travltips.com. 


Specialists  in  personalised  itineraries 
of  Natural  New  Zealand 

http://nz.com/webnz/ecotours 
Email:keo@actrix.gen.nz 

or  send  for  kea  travel  kit 

PO  BOX  27258, 

WELLINGTON,  NEW  ZEALAND 

Ph/fax  0064-04-385  0097 


SMALL    v.,    ..•..-■  ■  ^;kES— Sail 

Florida  &  Keys;  Belize  &  the  Caribbean;  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Discover  snorkel,  scuba,  sea-kayak- 
ing. 3-day  to  2-week  cruises  SPINNAKER 
GROUP,  P.O.  Box  754,  Long  Lake,  Mix!  55356. 
(888)  476-6821;  or  cbb(gblacl<-hole.corn. 

ENGLAND.    IRELAND.    SCOTLAND, 

Wales.  Cottages,  manor  houses,  castles.  Simple 
to  elegant.  Convenient  city  flats.  Weekly/ 
monthly  rentals.  As  You  Like  It.  (4 1 5)  380-9848. 

SINGLE  SCIENCE/NATURE  ENTHUSI- 
ASTS are  meeting  through  Science  Connection. 
(800)  667-5 1 79. 

GREEN  SINGLES  NEWSLETTER  links  sin- 
gles who  value  the  environment,  social  justice, 
personal  growth,  spirituality.  Free  information. 
P.O.  Box  9506-HP,  Columbus,  OH  43209. 
http://www.orbyss.com/gate  I  .htm. 

SINGLE  BOOKLOVERS.  Nationwide 
Established  1970.  P.O.  Box  117,  Gradyville, 
PA  19039.  (610)  358-5049  or  e-mail:  103474. 
1 057@compuserve.com. 

NEVER  TOO  LATE— Friendship,  love  for 
people  over  50.  I-888-NTL-4LUV  (toll-free). 

THE  LETTER  EXCHANGE  brings  you  con- 
versation. Meet  minds,  not  bodies.  Send  SASE: 
Box  6218-H,  Albany,  CA  94706. 

JOIN  THE  IVY  LEAGUE  OF  DATING. 

Graduates  and  faculty  of  the  Ivies,  the  Seven  Sis- 
ters, MIT,  Stanford,  University  of  Chicago, 
Northwestern,  UC  Berkeley,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Duke  meet  alumni  and  academics.  Over  2,500 
members.  The  Right  Stuff,  (800)  988-5288. 

MAKE  FABULOUS  Friends  in  England! 
Scotland!  Wales!  Ireland!  Free  Details; 
Transatlantic  Pen  Friends,  Box  2176-H,  San 
Pedro,  CA  9073  I. 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC  Lovers'  Exchange. 
For  unattached  music  lovers.  Nationwide.  (800) 
233-CMLS.  P.O.  Box  31,  Pelham,  NY  10803. 

DOMINATION.  FANTASY,  FETISH.  Dis- 
cussed in  Depth  by  Adroit,  Articulate,  Woman 
of  Style.  Call  Liz,  (602)  934-9118. 


JMf^^^M^H^M 


EVOLVED  MAN  WANTED— to  share  soulful 
music,  off-B'way,  travel  and  dinners  with  a 
romantic,  practical,  accomplished,  intellectual, 
voluptuous,  young  43-year-old  divorced  mom. 
You  have  integrity,  a  sharp  wit  and  the  will- 
ingness to  share  your  heart,  body  and  soul. 
#1247  NY 

THE  WORLD'S  NOT  PERFECT  and  neither 
are  we,  but  we're  smart,  attractive  and  down- 
to-earth  .  .  .  right?  Full-figured  BF,  33,  ISO  M  30s 
—40s  (any  race)  to  count  her  blessings  with, 
#1248  NY 

STUNNING,  articulate,  fit  widow  seeks  affair, 
not  marriage,  with  happy,  fit,  tall,  sensuous  man 
over  fifty  willing  to  travel  to  myriad  places. 
#1249  NY 

ROGER  LOST  GAY  HEAD:  Seeking  Roger 
of  NYC/UK  for  another  costumeless  swim. 
Gay  Head.  Know  Howe. 
#1250  DC 


DISCLAIMER:  Harper's  Magazine  assumes  no  liability  for  the  content 

of  or  reply  to  any  personal  adveitisement.  The  adveniser  assumes  com- 
plete liability  for  the  content  of  and  nil  replies  to  any  advertisement  and 
for  any  claims  made  against  Harpet'i  Magazine  as  a  result  thereof  The 
advertiser  agrees  to  indemnify  and  hold  Harper's  Magazine  and  its  em- 
ployees harmless  from  all  costs,  expenses  (including  reasonable  attorney 
fees).  Iiabrlities  and  damages  resulting  from  or  caused  by  the  publication 
placed  by  the  advertiser  or  any  reply  to  any  such  advertisement. 


DOlBLi:  ACROSTIC  NO.  177 


T 


By  Thomas  H.  Middleum 


he  ihaf^r.mi,  when  tilled  iii,  will  contain  a 
quotation  from  a  published  work.  The  numbered 
squares  in  the  dia^jram  correspond  to  the  numbered 
blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The  WORDS  form  an 
acrostic:  the  first  letter  o(  each  spells  the  name  ot 
the  author  and  the  title  of  the  work  from  which  the 
quotation  is  taken.  The  letter  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  each  square  indicates  the  WCiRD 
containing  the  letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square. 
Contest  rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puz- 
zle appear  on  page  76. 


CLUES 

A.  The  C'.iptain's 
daughter  in 
H.MS.  PmafoK 

B.  " ,  the  hliss  of 

dying"  (3  wds.; 
Pope,  "The  DyinK 
Christian  to  His 
Soul") 

C.  Proceeded  toward, 
as  a  target  ( 3  wds. ) 


D.  Last  possible 
moment  ( ?  wds 


E.    Fatty,  greasy 


WORl'S 


1S8  40   108  1»  47  60 

32  82  145 

')4   144  100  140  157  124 

\M  182  122 

118  152   93   48  12  103  79 

112  170   62   181  35  102  161 
13 


147 
15 
106 

22 


160   29   156   37   113   20   70   153 


F.    Eng.  p.iet(1809- 

92;  "Enoch  Arden")         59      125      168     107      69      169      30 


G.  Try  ti)  siih\ert  hy 
stealth 


H.  Very  high, 
elevated 

1.     Transmitting  on 
airwaves 

J.     "1  low  m.inv  tunes 

It before 

Fr.inkdin  took 
tile  hint"  (Frost, 
"( Comment") 

K.    Member   of  ,in 
ev.mgeiical  sect 
Iroin  the  Ihlli  cent. 


ImiiiiireJ  (2  wds.) 


M.  ■>li,iigbl  Aopc 


98   36   184  165   66   77   74   19 

111 


179   4    3!   162   28   149 


23    7   142   1    63   136   33   177 


65   131   159   76   105   123   35   46 


178   54   52   45   25   38   34   130 

24 


175   11   97   67   72   5 


110   75   151   39   57   84   8 


N.  Psychos,  ding- 
liat>,  weirdos 

O.  "Let  a  race 

now  rise 

and  take  control" 
(2  wds.;  Margaret 
Walker,  "For  My 
People") 

P.    Very  closely 
contested 
(3  wds.) 


Q.  Am.  writer 
(1876-1916, 
Martin  Eden) 

R.   Am.  novelist- 
playwright 
(1913-84;  Bwry 
the  Dead;  full 
name) 

S.    Rebuff  (2  wds.) 


T.   Marshall  Is- 
lands atoll 
noted  for 
atomic  tests 

U.  Fretting,  com- 
plaining 

V-   Bauble 


42       27       18 


81       56       50 


51       165       6        96       41 


183     114     146     141     133     155     117  8t 

174  9 

87      121      180     166     44       73 

109      95       53      101      173      17      134  7!:: 

21 

89   150   16   127  138   85   58  2i( 
172  115  164  148  90   143  128 

49   61   71   10   176  167  129  11 
120  126   14   137   154  135 


W.  Trumpet-  —     

shaped  drinking         43      119      68       83       92        2         3 
glass  about  3  tt. 
long  (hyph.) 


.'U  Rt  >STK  :     90 
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lied  from  page  6 

ikely  to  hide  their  dirty  laundry 
:h  a  conspiracy  of  silence. 

•I  Reed  / 

ad,  Calif.  / 


y  is  Maya  Angelou  "a  very  weak 
Does  she  too  often  go  for  the 
lyme?  Are  her  themes  lame?  Is 
rtax  weak?  She  can't  he  a  weak 
s  Vince  Passaro  suggests,  simply 
e  she  serves  a  weak  president, 
e  to  discount  Alice  Walker's 
novel  The  Color  Purple  on  the 
f  the  passage  Passaro  quotes, 

he  doesn't  like  because  it's 
lappiness  does  get  talked  about 
ks.  Walker  may  be  "overrepre- 

in  the  new  Norton  Anthology, 
it  she  is  "overrespected"  is  up 
sate.  In  debates,  however,  one 

ovide  arguments. 

'fford]r. 

Hollywood,  Calif.  '  ' 

vvatching 

d  Duncan's  article  "Bird- 

ng  as  a  Blood  Sport"  [July]  is 

iwerful  and  well-intentioned, 

lingly,  it  is  about  how  he  is  be- 

tched,  special  him,  about  his 

demption  and  not  that  of  the 

lose  life  he  saves.  Duncan  un- 

lonally  illustrates  the  basic 

.1  with  Harper's  Magazine:  the 

■are  well  written  and  the  feel- 

e  intense,  but  they  are  all  the 

\s  Kate  Daly  suggests  in  her 

uly].  Harper's  is  a  bastion  of 

If-regard  filled  with  irony,  wit, 

■cissism.  Nothing  impinges  on 

Tifortable  male  cocoon.  No 

:s  are  taken.  No  real  cjuestions 

;d.  The  topic  is  always  about 

ter's  feelings,  which  he  tries 

en  succeeds  in  articulating  as 

illy  as  possible,  but  the  feel- 

ither  change  nor  grow.  Harp- 

ters  encounter  no  surprises; 

e  not  jostled,  humiliated,  or 

"led.  They  set  out  only  to  dis- 

lemselves  in  the  end. 

J  Means's  short  story  in  the 

5ue  ["Railroad  Incident,  Au- 

?5"]  provides  another  exam- 


ple. It's  about  a  guy  once  well  shod 
but  now  tragically,  beautifully  dying. 
Thugs  coine  out  of  nowhere  arid 
demonstrate  with  their  fists  how  sad 
it  is  to  be  a  man. 

Reach  out,  editors.  Find,  read,  and 
then  publish  women  and  the  other 
people  whose  writing  you  find  dull  or 
uninteresting  simply  because  its  final 
concern  is  not  white-male  torment. 
Or,  short  of  that  drastic  step,  think 
about  the  reason  that  you  don't. 

Harah  Frost 
Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

My  parents  taught  me  at  an  early 
age  to  keep  my  hands  out  ot  nests 
and  not  to  touch  baby  birds,  howev- 
er appealing.  The  human  smell,  they 
said,  would  put  off  the  parent  birds; 
interference  with  wild  things  meant 
death  to  them. 

Duncan's  description  of  his  heart- 
felt love  for  wild  creatures  is,  in  fact, 
a  litany  of  one  dead  animal  after  an- 
other. I  was  amused  to  see  that  he 
characterizes  himself  as  "a  hell-bent 
driver."  Where  I  live,  such  drivers 
leave  behind  them  strings  of  dead 
possums,  squirrels,  and  other  animals. 
As  for  the  story  of  rescuing  a  pygmy 
owl  in  the  midst  of  oncoming  traffic, 
I  pray  that  I  am  nowhere  nearby 
when  Duncan  next  attempts  to  as- 
suage his  conscience  by  diving  onto, 
through,  and  over  a  highway.  To 
have  risked  his  own  life  and  the  lives 
of  others  in  an  attempt  to  outn.in  his 
guilt  is  so  silly  that  I  wonder  how  he 
could  even  admit  to  having  done  it. 

Louise  Grafton 
Princeton,  N.J. 


ART  INTERNS  V«fANTED 

Harper's  Magazine  is  ;iccepting  applica- 
tions from  college  students  and  graduates 
for  its  art  intern.ship  program.  Serve  part- 
time  on  an  unpaid  basis  for  six  months 
and  get  practical  experience  in  electron- 
ic page  layout,  color  separation,  art  and 
photo  research,  working  with  freelancers, 
and  the  general  workings  of  a  national 
magazine's  art  department.  Interns  are  en- 
couraged to  generate  ideas,  view  current 
exhibits  at  museums  and  galleries,  read 
widely,  and  approach  problems  creative- 
ly. For  further  information  and  an  appli- 
cation, call:  (212)614-6500. 
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FIZZLE                             1 

■ 

RighTangles — V 

By  Richard  E.  Malthy  ]r. 

(with  acknowledprnents  to  E.  R.  Galli) 

A  n  this  puzzle,  an  adaptation  of  a  classic  invented  hy 
E.  R.  Galli,  each  answer  is  to  be  entered  beginning  in  the 
appropriate  numbered  square  and  heading  in  the  direction 
given — North,  South,  East,  or  West — until  it  takes  a  single 
right'  or  left-hand  turn.  The  turn  may  occur  at  any  point  in 
the  answer.  When  the  diagram  is  completed,  each  square 
will  be  tenanted  by  a  letter  in  precisely  two  words — and 
two  appropriate  unclued  entries  cutting  across  the  center 
lines  of  the  diagram  will  he  revealed.  Clue  answers  include 
four  proper  names.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a 
clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The  solution  to  last  month's 
puzzle  appears  on  page  76. 
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CXUES                                                                                                             27S.      Becomes  hrm  about  innocent  blowouts  on  shore 
IS.      Put  away  what  wreaths  wreathes  (3)                                                   (9) 
2E.      Woods  getting  eliminated — in  golf  it's  called  smart              28S.      First  letter  from  Fifties  teen  queen!  (3) 

(9)                                                                                              29S.      Sound  that  says  "Excuse  me"  with  an  edge  (4) 
3W.      Bird  nests  in  castles  around  lake  (9)                                        30E.      Red  birds  answer  to  some  invitations  (7) 
4S.     Copes  with  exchanging  present — it  gets  you  where              31N.      Slide  all  over  edge  (5) 

you  live!  (9)                                                                               318.     Sole  supporter  of  ball  game's  slider  (7) 
5W.      In  principle,  1  can  go  either  way!  (5)                                       32W.      Having  no  order  for  returning  to  a  padding  in 
6E.      Cow  with  new  head  would  be  sheep  (3)                                             fashion  (7) 
7N.      Fashionable  dresser  left  right  around  sure  TV  hit  (7)               33S.      Article  in  Pet  Health  (3) 
8E.      Stuffy  reactionaries  purging  army  combatants  (4)                 34S.      Esso,  others,  are  downsized  with  ease  (6) 
9E.      Burglar  caught  in  act  (3)                                                         35N.      Something  written  for  shadow  puppets?  (10) 
lOS.     Going  up  a  stair-case,  canned,  tanked  (10)                           36N.     Gone,  like  .shells  and  bow  ties,  perhaps  (6) 
UN.      Clone  malfunctioned— replace  it  (9)                                      37S.      1,004,150  of  the  general  public  (5) 
12E.      Disguised  incase  dead  rise  (8)                                                38W.      I'm  part  of  theatre  because  1  once  took  a  bow  (5) 
13N.     Without  energy,  blow  work!  (5)                                              38S.      Auditor's  lines  mounted  up  (4) 
14W.      Parcel  out  what  precedes  a  shower?  (6)                                   39W.      Moved  here  but  nearly  deserted  animal!  (4) 
\  5W.     Woman  in  a  musical  take-off  (4)                                           40W.     Traduce  abandoned  Illinois  city  (7) 
16S.      Bake  with  top  off  oven  (4)                                                       4IE.      15W,  curiously,  is  something  that  can  be  finished 
17E.      He's  in  back — try  again  later  (6)                                                         (4) 

18N.      Wrong-headed,  very  big  cheese  material  (7)                         42N.      Mis-construe  primary  events?  (8) 
19N.     Cut  out  troublesome  clients  (7)                                             43N.      Gosh  and  golly,  it's  how  a  rock  grtiup  ends  up!  (4 
20W.      .'\irman  with  portable  lettercase?  ( 10)                                    44E.      English,  after  rowdy  games,  do  a  lot  of  drugs  (8) 
2  IN.      Mum  Ei'L'Jit's  penultimate  character — in  John                      45W.     Times  for  a  partial  gesture  (4) 

Ireland's  version  (4)                                                                 46N.      Shrew  goes  upstream  in  Chattanooga  River  (6) 
22E.      Drink  in  the  audience — it's  uplifting  in  a  game  (3)               47S.     Top  to  bottom,  sketch  parts  to  be  put  together  (4 
23S.      Send  up  a  renter  (relocating)  (9)                                               48E.      Small  jet  starts  to  spin  quietly  upward,  in  real 
24E.      A  tree — it  could  make  do  again  (7)                                                    trouble  (6) 
25S.      Watches  The  (jood  Earth — but  it's  hard  to  look  at                 49E.      Traitor  in  France  who  connected  with  arms  sup- 

(7)                                                                                                          porter  (8) 
26S.      Onsta.uc,  little  devil  with  this  is  affecting  (6)                         50W.      Bite  the  end  off  2E  (5) 

Contest  Rules:  SenJ  completed  ihayram  with  name  and  address  to  "RighTangles,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NM 
1001  2.  It  yoLi  already  suhscrihe  to  /-f(ir|)t'T's.  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  October  8.  SendB 
of  ilie  hrsr  three  Correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  'CVinners'  names  will  be  prinM 
in  Hie  December  l^sue.  Winners  ol  the  August  pu2:le,  "Head-Hunting  III,"  are  Madeline  Cook,  Milledgeville,  Georgia;  Douglas  J.  Hoylm^ 
C  'Ik".  V  (  'liasL-,  Maryland;  and  Nadine  Bander,  Delavan,  Wisconsin.                                                                                                                               T 
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They  all  laughed,  the  experts  did,  the  day  we  said  we 
were  going  to  sell  cars  a  brand-new  way.  "Has  Saturn  gone 
mad?"  they  wondered.  "Where's  the  pressure,  the  guy  in  the 
hack  room;  the  wheeling,  the  dealing?  And  look,  there's  not  a 
single  balloon  anywhere  for  cryin'  out  loud.  Why,  they  might 
as  well  put  out  the  For  Lease  sign  and  go  home." 

Believe  us,  it's  been  suggested. 

But  something  else  has  happened  since  that  day  seven 
years  ago  that's  kept  our  38  I  retail  locations  from  turning  into 
a  chain  of  convenience  stores:  We've  sold  cars.  Lots  of  cars. 
A  million  and  a  half  coupes,  wagons  and  sedans,  each  one 
sold  the  exact  same  way — with  a  fair,  no-haggle  price  and  a 
respectful,  low-key  approach  that  makes  the  whole  process, 
dare  we  say,  enjoyable. 

Now  it  seems  everyone  is  trying  the  same  thing,  which  is 
fine  with  us  really,  it's  just  that — well,  if  we  could — gentlemen, 
your  balloons  are  still  showing. 
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A    Different    Kind    „/   Company.    A    Different    Kind    ,/ /'    Car. 

The  1998  Saturn  SL2  comes  with  an  M.S.R.P.  of  $12,935,  including  retailer  prep  and  transportation.  Of  course,  options,  tax  and  liccn.-c'  arc  extra. 
We'd  be  happy  to  provide  more  information  at  1-800-522-5000  or  visit  us  on  the  Internet  at  http:l/ivww.saturn.com.  &1997  Saturn  Corporation. 
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LETTERS 


Sexual  Healing 

In  his  essay  on  Americans'  con- 
fused attitucles  toward  sex,  "In  the 
Garden  of  Tahloid  Delight"  [Au- 
gust], Lewis  Lapham  asks,  with  suh- 
tle  rhetorical  fatalism,  "Where  else 
can  we  live  except  in  the  garden  of 
tahloid  delight?"  He  implies  that  "a 
system  of  moral  value  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  workings  of  big-time, 
postindustrial  capitalism"  is  required 
before  we  can  live  elsewhere.  He 
laments  America's  mt^ral  decline  as  a 
fairly  recent  media-driven  phenome- 
non over  which  individLials  have  lit- 
tle or  no  ci^ntrol. 

I'm  sure  that  this  view  reassures 
and  serves  to  exonerate  readers  who 
have  felt  a  pang  of  remorse  for  their 
daily  obsession  with  meaningless  or 
sensational  trivialities.  Lapham  pro- 
trays  us  as  a  nation  of  mere  victims 
drawn  uncontrollably  to  the  unceas- 
ing hyperbole  of  competing  media 
sources  and  consumer  products.  Are 
we  really  that  helpless?  I  don't  think 
so.  The  problem  is  not  that  people 
are  unable  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong.  If  they  bother  to  think  about 
it,  most  people  know  when  they're 
trivializing  their  own  existence,  or 
when  they're  about  to  do  so.  But  this 
knowlecige  alone  is  insufficient  to  as- 
sure responsible  behavior. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  nothing 
new.  Well  over  a  hundred  years  ago, 
Henry  David  Thoreau  addressed  this 
issue  more  completely  in  his  essay 
"Life  Without  Principle."  Thoreau 
cautioned  us  that  "the  mind  can  be 

Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  rauier  response. 
Please  aiLiress  correspondence  to  Letters  Ed- 
itor. Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished.  and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editir\g. 
Volume  precludes  individual  acknou'lcdf^ent . 


permanently  profaned  by  the  ; 
of  attending  to  trivial  things,  s  t 
all  our  thoughts  shall  be  tingeiw 
triviality."  Unfortunately,  too'i 
people  lack  the  personal  int; 
and  self-discipline  to  make  nir; 
responsible  choices.  As  fo 
tabloid  stories  about  Eddie  Mif 
Marv  Albert,  and  Frank  Giftor  t 
opened  Lapham's  essay,  I'm  p  3 
to  say  that  I  knew  nothing  abo 
of  them  before  this  reading.  If 
too  short,  and  there  are  more " 
able  things  to  explore. 

Glenn  R.  Rneslcr 
Speedway,  Ind. 

I'm  willing  to  concecie  that  ( 
Lapham  is  right:  things  are  getr 
little  out  of  hand.  In  the  not  u 
tant  past  it  took  a  certain  amoi 
honest  work  to  get  invited  to  i 
gy.  These  days  we  are  inuna 
with  such  invitations,  and,  \\£ 
worse,  they  are  generally  insi: 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  Lapha 
been  carried  away  by  his  dista  ; 
the  tawdriness  that  surroiuii 
Yes,  American  mass  culture  \>: 
cal  and  narcissistic,  but  the  k 
transformation  in  public  attitLkS 
ward  sexual  morals  has  been  >  i 
not  only  by  the  false  religion  ' 
self  but  also  by  a  vision  of  soci 
political  freedom.  It  may  be  th~ 
marketing  of  sexual  freedom  h; 
en  over  the  selfishness  of  that  ii 
and  ignored  the  politics  of  sext  1 
eration.  But  that  doesn't  mea  '< 
the  politics  have  disappeared. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  ;J 
agenda  of  the  feminist,  gay,  ani 
er   countercultural    moven  : 
which  was  meant  as  a  radic. 
Utopian  counterstrike  against   i 
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society,  has  been  blithely  con- 
id  by  that  society  and  used  to 
its  own  complacency.  Yet  mass 
ire  gets  mistaken  for  American 
;ire  only  when  one  insists,  as 
am  does,  on  a  single,  overarch- 
'unified  field  of  moral  law."  If 
am  is  serious  about  looking  for  a 
moral  order  instead  of  simply 
losing  the  old  one,  he  will  find 
,it  is  being  generated  well  out  of 
i  of  the  voyeuristic  eye  of  the 
media  and  the  advertising  in- 

y- 

decade  or  three  ago,  the  tabloid 
?s  Lapham  discusses  would  never 
seen  the  light  of  day.  It  is  con- 
;nt  to  link  President  Clinton's 
:ed  sexual  voraciousness  to  his 
ism,  but  the  cause  of  the  latter 
;t  must  lie  elsewhere,  for  there 
umerous  examples  of  his  princi- 
predecessors  philandering  as 
The  real  question  is  this:  What 
ens  when  the  ubiquitous  light  of 
amera  illuminates  all  our  dark 
irs  and  exposes  the  hypocrisies 
make  life  livable?  Can  we  live 
out  those  lies?  Any  new  and  uni- 
■\merican  moral  order  will  have 
swer  that  question. 

Wood 
ze,  Calif. 

tvis  Lapham's  essay  captures  a 
mg  aspect  of  American  life  that 
een  with  us  for  over  two  cen- 
5:  the  ever-greater  social  and 
.  disintegration  wrought  by  cap- 
m's  increasingly  impersonal 
etplace. 
pham  writes  as  though  people 

care  about  morality  anymore; 
lore  likely  that  we  don't  know 
to  act  morally.  Doing  the  right 

is  no  longer  as  easy  as  keeping 
pants  zipped  or  boycotting  evil 
s.  For  better  or  for  worse,  the 
y  moral  alternatives  of  the  past 

ation  have  graduated  into  a 

sophisticated  worldview.  In 
aore  complex  moral  landscape, 
sk  not  whether  we  should 
le  this  or  that  position  but  how 
aily  behavior  will  affect  a  range 
ople  and  resources  intricately 
xted  in  a  global  network  of  in- 
5endencies. 

at  least  we  try.  American  his- 


tory has  long  been  characterized  by 
the  struggle  to  define  new  moral 
structures  appropriate  to  a  society 
with  few  social  moorings  other  than 
the  free  market.  Hence  the  moral 
and  social  uncertainties  that  make  us 
so  vulnerable  to  the  comforting 
identities  that  the  market  sells. 

But  while  the  triumph  of  global 
commercialism  may  have  upped  the 
ante,  it  surely  hasn't  made  a  Sodom 
of  America.  I  suspect  that  most 
people  would  like  to  be  moral  and 
would  like  to  find  meaning  outside 
the  marketplace;  the  problem  is  that 


they  fumble  in  the  process.  Instead  of 
lamenting  that  no  one  will  listen  to 
ideas  about  a  new  moral  order,  as 
Lapham  does,  we  should  discuss  how, 
exactly,  one  goes  about  actin;.;  moral- 
ly at  the  end  of  the  miUenniuin. 

Nathaniel  Frank 
Providence,  R.l. 

1  agree  with  Lewis  Lapham  that 
President  Clinton's  behavior  is  an 
example  of  our  society's  moral  am- 
bivalence about  human  sexuality. 
The  President's  behavior,  however. 
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is  not  unusual  anicnig  pttlitical  lead- 
ers, and  the  culture's  niDral  confu- 
sion is  not  unprecedented.  Throuy;h- 
out  history,  there  has  been  a  moral 
anihit^uity  about  human  sexuality 
an^l  mating,  particularly  with  regan.1 
to  males.  Many  presidents  and 
workl  leaders,  like  the  public  al 
large,  have  engaged  in  extramarital 
affairs.  Only  in  this  era  has  the 
media  confirmed  what  previously 
was  suspected  tir  known  but  not  re- 
portei-l.  C^nly  in  this  era  has  the 
press  sought  endlessly  to  reveal  inti- 
mate and  personal  details  of  presi- 
dential indiscretions,  indignities, 
and  even  underwear. 

1  low  do  the  erudite  indulgences  of 
Lapham's  essay  in  the  public  square 
ot  HarjKr's  Maj^azine  differ  from  the 
turgid  sensationalism  in  the  pigsty  of 
the  tabK)id  press.'  The  time-honored 
moral  ambivalence  toward  human 
sexuality  and  mating,  or  the  tension 
between  prudishness  and  salacit)us- 
ness,  is  less  the  issue  than  is  the  loss 
of  deci)rum  in  modern  j(.)urnalism. 

Jill  McRcw 
Austin,  Tex. 

Were  Lewis  Lapham  and  the  oth- 
er editors  ot  Harjicr's  Magazine  born 
yesterday?  Lapham  writes  that  in 
1947  "sex  was  something  that  hap- 
peneti  in  France."  1  grew  up  111 
Biiston  m  the  MOs  and  '40s,  and  1 
can  assure  hiarpcr'i  readers  that 
there  was  plenty  of  sex  in  those  days. 
Even  the  kitls  knew  about  it.  We  of- 
ten commented  on  the  condoms  we 
saw  lying  in  the  gutters  of  Beacon 
Ilill  and  the  Boston  Common.  On 
our  way  to  the  movies  we  would  pass 
by  the  Old  Howard  burlesc^ue  the- 
ater, and  we  had  a  pretty  good  idea 
ot  what  was  going  on  in  there.  We 
useil  to  tell  lots  ol  dirty  jokes  and  re- 
count our  experiences  with  girls. 

Later,  when  1  went  into  the  mili- 
tary in  194^,  I  was  shown  movies 
.iboiit  Vn  (api^arently  a  term  no 
longer  in  use)  And  given  ample  ac- 
cess to  ciiniloms.  LV'spite  the  con- 
doms, however,  there  were  plenty  ot 
unwanted  pregnancies,  unwed  moth- 
ers, back-alley  abortions,  and  other 
heartreiuling  tragedies. 

frank  R.  Tdii.s^/ic'rlini 
S  111  Piego 


By  framing  Lewis  Lapham 
on  the  American  tabloid  exj  . 
with  a  wholly  unrelated  com 
tograph.  Harper's  Magazn 
thrown  itself  into  the  ring  witl 
who  capitalize  on  the  oppre^- 
wt)men.    The    debate    abon 
magazine's  treatment  of  wonu 
from  new  in  your  Letters  sec  1 ' 
a  July  letter,  Kate  Daly  pom 
the  dearth  of  women  writer- 
pages.  Then  in  August,  in 
that  actually  has  two  majoi 
written  by  women,  their  i.> 
tion  is  overshadowed  by  ;i 
graph  featuring  a  woman's  bi  ■ 

The  woman  and  her  tw 
companions  in  the  picture  Im: 
they're  having  fun.  One  of  the 
trying  to  pull  down  her  dresi 
other  is  holding  the  woman's 
so  that  she  cannot  keep  her  dr 
Don't  they  look  happy.'  Wine 
in  hand,  they  stare  into  the  len 
ry-eyed  and  laughing,  because 
after  all,  so  much  fun.  Unfortu  r 
the  photograph  is  not  about  se 
is  it  about  scandal,  morality, 
garden  of  delight.  The  photogf 
about  sexual  aggression,  som 
to  which  Lapham  never  refers  ^ 
and  sexual  aggression  equal  \  1 
and  power,  not  the  world  ot  pt 
sexual  codes  that  Lapham  b 
describes. 

I'm  sure  the  August  issue  sol 
everyone  wants  to  read  about  s 
scandal  and  the  shocking  sec 
their  fellow  countrymen.  I  ju,' 
the  magazine  would  choose  ; 
honest  way  of  attracting  new  rt 

Suzanne  Ehlers 
Washington,  D.C. 

You've  got  it  all  wrong.  It  H' 
Maf^azine  displayed  a  great  bi 
bolting  across  its  cover  it  woul  1 
sold  more  copies.  Trust  me. 
women  are  passe.  Naked  m; 
pendages,  however,  would  be 
tirely  different  story. 

It  is  a  shame  that  Harper's  i 
zeal  tti  meet  the  competition, 
cumbed  to  the  temptation  tii  *  |i 
fy  women  on  its  cover.  The  or 
I'll  ever  buy  the  magazine  agaiiii 
see  a  penis  on  the  cover.  I  dare  ) 

Wendy  M.  Wilson 
Mequiin,  Wis. 


s 


ecently  received  my  first  issue 
vas  rather  surprised  by  the  lurid 
r  photograph.  The  last  thing  I 
ted  when  I  subscribed  was  that 
jld  have  to  explain  to  my  girl- 
d  that  I  read  Harper's  only  for 
rticles. 

new  Christensen 
erst,  Mass. 

Man's  Meat 

ce  all  ethical  medical  scientists, 
incredulous  and  profoundly  dis- 
d  at  the  grossly  fallacious  dia- 

about  animal  rights  by  Joy 
ams  ["The  Inhumanity  of  the 
lal  People,"  August].  I  shall  not 
ss  the  misanthropic  and  super- 
is  tone  of  Williams's  tirade;  I 
lore  concerned  about  medical 
ry.  The  piece  is  filled  with 
leyed,  duplicitous  animal-rights 
ations  that  have  been  tena- 
y  propagandized  and  repeatedly 
edited  over  the  past  twenty 

All  of  these  fictions  are  non- 
:al  to  anyone  who  is  remotely 
ar  with  medical  science, 
e  indispensability  of  animals  to 
bal  research  has  been  thoroughly 
nented.  Preliminary  animal  ex- 
lentation  was  requisite  in  my 
-esearch,  which  led  to  the  suc- 
1  worldwide  clinical  application 
cron  arterial  prostheses,  as  well 
the  research  leading  to  the  first 
isful  coronary-artery  bypass,  the 
uccessful  application  of  a  car- 
issist  device,  the  first  successful 
al  use  of  the  heart-lung  machine 
.  John  Gibbon  in  1953,  and  vir- 
'  every  other  advance  in  the 
lent  of  cardiovascular  diseases. 
Uiams  flagrantly  distorts  med- 
istory  to  fit  the  illusory  views  of 
il-rights  zealots.  Incontestable 
ical  facts  are  not  open  to  inter- 
ion.  A  commitment  to  the  hu- 

treatment  of  animals,  which 
putable  scientists  have,  should 
■ompt  arrant  falsifications. 

elE.DeBakey,M-D. 
ington,  D.C. 


ce  in  a  blue  moon,  amid  all  the 

)eople  give  animal-rights  advo- 

along  comes  a  Joy  Williams. 

rticle  just  inspired  us  for  the 


next  ten  years.  We  animal  people  can 
assure  others  that  a  cruelty-free 
lifestyle  is  surprisingly  easy.  We  have 
written  off  fur,  circuses,  rodeos,  zoos, 
and  aquariums,  and  have  eliminated 
meat,  leather,  feathers,  eggs,  wool 
(the  cruelties  to  sheep  are  horrifying), 
and  dairy  products  from  our  lives. 

None  of  us  claims  to  be  Gandhi, 
and  the  world  will  never  be  Eden. 
We  just  want  animals  to  have  their 
small  share  of  the  sun  and  the  earth 
and  to  experience  humanity's  do- 
minion over  them  as  stewardship, 
not  tyranny. 

Carla  Bennett 
People  for  the  Ethical 

Treatment  of  Animals 
Norfolk,  Va. 

When  a  grizzly  bear  bites  the  face 
of  a  woman  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, do  you  think  it  feels  any  sense 
of  shame?  Do  you  think  that  great 
white  sharks  have  traumatic  night- 
mares after  they  bite  surfers?  Or  per- 
haps there  is  a  self-help  group  for 
chickens  who  have  pecked  another 
chicken  to  death,  which  is  a  real 
problem  in  that  community.  If  we 
think  that  such  feelings  in  animals 
would  be  absurd,  why  do  we  expect 
more  from  ourselves? 

Speaking  about  animal  rights  is 
like  spitting  into  the  wind.  Our  own 
rights  are  abrogated  on  a  daily  basis 
in  thousands  of  ways.  It  is  difficult 
enough  for  us  to  uphold,  defend,  and 
protect  these  rights  without  con- 
cerning ourselves  with  the  so-called 
rights  of  those  who  cannot  commu- 
nicate with  us  and  whom  we  happen 
to  find  quite  tasty. 

David  T.  Pudelwitts 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Joy  Williams's  article  includes 
genuinely  amazing  descriptions  of 
how  some  animals  are  regularly  mis- 
treated, but  I  was  not  moved  to  ac- 
tion. Although  the  world's  supply  of 
sympathy  is  infinite,  the  resources  of 
time  and  energy  are  not.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  truly  compassionate  indi- 
viduals devote  themselves  to  helping 
other  people. 

Perhaps  the  mostly  affluent  ani- 
mal-welfare activists  do  not  realize 


,<|OHAL  BESTSEt/ 


"A  lively  adventure  of  the 
mind..„The  tone  of  the  prose, 
sounded  like  a  brass  fanfare  at 
the  very  outset,  is  one  of  un- 
qualified enthusiasm:  energy, 
vigor,  intellectual  curiosity... 
an  ecstasy  of  imaginative 
journalism." 

— Joyce  Carol  Gates, 

The  New  York  Times  Book  Re\new 

"Unusually  angled,  vivacious, 
and  candid  commentary." 

— Frank  Kermode, 
The  New  York  Review  of  Books 

"An  exalting  reinforcement  of 
the  idea  that  literature  and 
life  are  inseparable. ...Denby 
has  produced  a  book  unlike 
any  other." 

— New  York  magazine 
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th;it  millions  ot  human  beings  have 
no  access  to  the  luxuries  ot  regular 
meals,  adequate  clothing,  perma- 
nent housing,  or  inedical  care.  Until 
humans  everywhere  can  live  in 
comfort,  health,  and  safety,  the 
huge  amounts  of  time  and  money 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  animal 
rights  strike  me  as  decide(.lly  inhu- 
mane. 

Theodore  Klupinski 
Columhus,  Ohio 

Joy  Williams  might  have  men- 
tioned that  we  animal  activists  are 
very  often  human  activists  as  well. 
Our  involvement  in  the  movement 
is  a  result  of  a  broadening  of  our 
compassion  for  humans  to  include 
animals,  not  a  replacement  of  it.  The 
idea  that  compassion  for  animals  and 
compassion  for  humans  are  mutually 
exclusive  is  a  myth. 

James  E.  Lewallen, 

President 

Florida  Voices  for  Animals 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Just  a  thought  for  Joy  Williams:  If 
we're  not  supposed  to  eat  animals, 
how  come  they're  made  out  of  meat? 

Doug  Dnty 
Helena,  Mont. 

Work  Will  Set  You  Free 

Barbara  Ehrenreich's  article  about 
the  privatization  of  welfare,  "Spin- 
ning the  Poor  into  Gold"  [August], 
is  littered  with  inaccuracies,  omis- 
sions, and  mean-spirited  personal  at- 
tacks. If  she  had  spent  more  time  lis- 
tening to  the  presentations  at  the 
conference  she  describes  instead  of 
playing  fashion  reporter — Ehren- 
reich  seems  strangely  obsessed  with 
the  appearance  of  the  conference  at- 
tendees— she  might  have  learned 
something.  Instead,  she  prefers  per- 
sonal attacks  to  substance  and  dis- 
misses discussion  of  performance 
contracts  and  outcome  measures  as 
nothing  more  than  "bureaucratic  ra- 
tionality." But  the  fact  is  that  much 
of  the  success  of  welfare  reform  will 
hinge  not  on  ideoKigy  but  on  the 
details  of  implementation;  how  con- 
tracts are  written,  the  structure  of 


performance  incentives,  and  tlu 
velopment  of  sophisticated  m>M; 
ing  systems. 

Welfare  privatization  is  a  sul 
about  which  honest  people  can 
agree.  It  is  worthy  of  a  though 
balanced  article.  UnfortunatJ 
Ehrenreich's  piece  fails  to  shed 
on  this  important  issue. 

William  D.  Eggers 
Director  of  Government  Reform 
Reason  Public  Policy  Institute 
Los  Angeles 

It's  a  pity  that  someone  lik< 
Heritage  Foundation's  Robert  R 
wasn't  in  Galilee  when  the  fou 
tions  of  charity  were  given  thei 
vine  character  and  stamp.  One' 
imagine  him  commandeering  a 
next  to  the  one  from  which  a 
son  of  man  spoke,  and  then  ci' 
out  the  evils  of  dependence  mv 
nouncing  the  shabbily  dressed 
penter  for  what  he  was:  a  blunde 
head-in-the-clouds  liberal  wht; 
stead  of  providing  the  have- 
with  free  fish  sandwiches,  shoul 
stead  have  instructed  his  staff  ti 
sle  and  humiliate  the  feckless, 
until  only  a  dozen  or  so  diehar 
mained.  That's  the  truly  divin 
son  learned  after  two  millen 
you  want  to  play  the  Good  Sai 
tan,  find  a  way  to  make  a  buck 
doing  so. 

It's  not  really  very  surprisin; 
those  caught  in  the  future  safe 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  big 
men  licensed  by  the  taxpayers  t 
it  out  from  the  poop  decks  of| 
corporate  fleet.  And  if  those  tr 
seekers  sailing  the  seas  to  thei 
Jerusalem  of  welfare  privatizj 
need  a  motto,  a  twenty-first-c 
Golden  Rule,  let  me  suggest  a 
erful  one,  courtesy  of  our  own 
ry:  arbeit  macht  frei  ("work  w 
you  free").  It  could  crown  the 
arches  of  a  major  employer  and 
as  an  ongoing  lesson  and  warn! 
riffraff  everywhere. 

johri  Dewitz 
Austin,  Tex. 

High  on  the  Kazakhstanij 

In  his  article  "Aboard  the 
Train"  [August]  Matt  Bivens  p;! 


rful  picture  of  alleged  waste, 
and  the  abuse  of  U.S.  foreign- 
ance  dollars  in  Kazakhstan.  Al- 
i^h  entertaining,  the  piece  fails  to 
light  on  the  reality  of  the  Unit- 
tates'  financial  assistance  to 
idistan.  It  is  vivid  hut  inaccurate. 
ir  efforts  to  help  Kazakhstan  pri- 
;  its  economy  have  made  a  dra- 
difference  in  an  economy  over- 
otied  by  years  of  central  planning 
aismanagement.  Kazakhstan  has 
privatized  some  1,800  medium- 
companies  as  well  as  more  than 
'0  smaller  enterprises,  and  sur- 
have  shown  that  a  majority  of 
chstanis  support  the  reforms, 
(rowing  momentum  of  privatiza- 
,s  the  result,  at  least  in  part,  of 
ined  public-education  efforts 
d  by  the  U.S.  government, 
vatization  is  not  an  easy  con- 
fer people  raised  under  Com- 
sm  to  comprehend.  Commu- 
corrupted  attitudes  toward 
nment  and  led  to  pervasive 
ism.  Apparently,  Bivens  suc- 
ed  to  the  same  state  of  mind, 
■wise,  how  could  such  an  obvi- 
talented  young  man  be  led  to 


join  in  what  he  describes  as  a  con- 
spiracy to  milk  a  government  con- 
tract? Fortunately,  his  experience  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

]ill  Buckley 

Assistant  Administrator 

United  States  Agency 

for  International  Development 
Washington,  D.C. 

Congratulations  to  Matt  Bivens 
for  having  the  nerve  to  write  the  ar- 
ticle I  was  warned  not  to.  In  April 
1995,  Burson-Marsteller  hastily 
hired  me  and  whisked  me  off  to  Al- 
maty,  Kazakhstan,  to  take  over  some 
of  Bivens's  responsibilities  after  he 
had  left.  Five  months  later,  although 
significantly  better  off — thanks  to 
inflated  AID  paychecks  and  other 
perks — 1  realized  that  we  were  all 
just  working  to  make  a  very  few 
people  in  the  country  rich. 

In  addition  to  the  travesties  Bivens 
so  ably  describes,  there  is  a  larger  con- 
cern— namely,  that  our  presence  was 
subtly  destabilizing  the  political  and 
economic  situations  we  had  been  as- 
signed to  improve.  For  example,  our 


$1,500  average  monthly  rental  al- 
lowances, equal  \:o  ten  years'  salary  tor 
much  of  the  population,  were  driving 
housing  costs  out  of  sight.  Families 
were  consolidating  their  apartments 
to  free  up  rental  space  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  windfall.  Our  per 
diems  were  also  forcing  up  the  cost  of 
food  and  other  commodities. 

I  became  increasingly  disgusted 
with  the  situation,  as  Bivens  did,  and 
as  1  got  ready  to  quit  I  made  the  mis- 
take of  mentioning  to  an  American 
co-worker  that  1  was  writing  an  arti- 
cle that  would  expose  what  1  consid- 
ered the  sham  of  AID  funding  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  He  told  the  of- 
fice director,  who  reported  me  to 
Burson  headquarters  in  Washington. 
The  next  day  1  was  threatened  with 
a  lawsuit  if  1  tried  such  a  thing.  Al- 
though 1  toyed  with  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing the  risk,  1  decided,  once  stateside 
again,  to  forget  it  and  get  on  with 
my  life  in  a  more  honorable  way. 

Rebecca  Clay 
Pittsboro,  N.C. 

Continued  on  page  94 
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NOTEBOOK 

Fatted  calf 
By  Lewis  H.  Lal^ham 


h,  Mother.'  /  was  horn  to  die  soon; 
Olympian  Zeus  the  Thunderer 
s  me  some  honor  for  it." 

— Achilles,  in  the  Iliad 


y 


iana,  Princess  of  Wales,  died 
ris  shortly  before  dawn  on  Au- 
1 ,  and  less  than  an  hour  later  in 
Town,  South  Africa,  heralds  of 
Mympian  news  media  appealed 

brother,  Charles  Edward  Mau- 
9th  Earl  Spencer,  for  a  sound 
f  farm-fresh  j^rief  Lord  Spencer 

read  irom  the  standard  script. 

y  of  supplying  the  hoped-for 

nent,  he  said  he  always  knew 

the  press  would  kill  her  in  the 

and  then,  not  yet  satisfied  with 

seemed  too  plain  and  obvious  a 

nent,  he  went  on  to  say  that 

very  proprietor  and  editor  of 

publication  that  has  paid  for 

sive  and  exploitative  pho- 

hs  of  her,  encouraging  greedy 

ithless  individuals  to  risk  every- 

in  pursuit  of  Diana's  image,  has 

in  their  hands  today." 

rebuke  had  a  fine,  Victorian 

it,  but  it  presupposed  an  order 
ining  and  a  system  of  communi- 

as  far  behind  the  times  as  the 
protocol  of  the  British  monarchy. 
he  earl  been  talking  to  Rudyard 
g  or  Henry  James,  one  or  both 
men  might  have  presented  an 
,'y.  But  he  was  talking  to  televi- 
ameras,  which  have  as  little  in- 
in  the  u.ses  of  civility  as  a  mob  of 
led  gulls.  His  sister  was  a  celebri- 
1  celebrities  arc  consumer  prod- 
leant  to  be  consumed. 
"  earl  had  once  worked  as  a  cor- 
ident  for  NBC,  and  he  would 

nown  that  in  London  and  Paris 


and  New  York,  the  news  media  al- 
ready had  begun  to  cut  and  paste  his 
dead  sister  into  strips  of  videotape  and 
fillets  of  print.  He  would  have  guessed 
at  the  frerizy  of  the  assignment  edi- 
tors reaching  for  the  plumes,  the  ex- 
citement of  the  special-effects  people 
composing  the  computer  graphic  oi 
the  accident  in  the  tunnel  under  the 
Place  de  I'Alma,  the  anticipation  of 
thrilling  news  among  the  technicians 
setting  up  the  camera  angles  at  Kens- 
ington Palace  and  The  Mall. 

Maybe  the  earl  also  remembered 
something  of  his  reading  t)f  the 
Homeric  poems.  He  attended  Eton 
and  Oxford,  two  schools  still  ac- 
quainted with  the  study  of  classical 
antiquity,  ani.1  it's  conceivable  that  he 
had  in  mind  a  sacrificial  feast  not  un- 
like the  one  that  Nestor,  king  in  Py- 
los,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Zeus' 
daughter,  bright-eyed  Pallas  Athena. 
As  described  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Odyssey,  the  ritual  reL|uired  die  slaugh- 
ter of  "a  yearling  heiler/bri)ad  in  the 
brow,  unbroken,  never  yoked  by  men." 
Nestor  instructs  his  goldsmith,  skilled 
Laerces,  to  "come  and  sheathe  the 
heifer's  horns  ingokl,"and  dien,  alter 
pouring  the  lustral  water  and  scatter- 
ing the  barley  meal,  the  women  shrill 
I  heir  cry,  and  noble  Pisistratus  slashes 
I  be  heifer's  throat, 

Hiirk  hinoil  f^iishiHl  (<iilh,  life  rhlxHl  hoin 

lier  lliiibs 
lliey  t|LiaileiL-Li  licr  i|uickly,  ciil   llic 

rhighhoiK's  out 
:iikI  ;iII  accdidinj^  In  c  nsloni  wnip|H'il 

ihein  rdiiiul  In  l;il , 
a  clinihle  lold  siicetl  (lean  iind  InpjiCLl 

with  strips  of  flesh. 
AikI  the  old  kiuf^  ImiiiriI  {\\vsv  over 

dried  s|Tlit  wood 


ani.1  over  the  fire  |ioiired  nut  f^lisleninf,' 
wine 

while  young  men  at  his  side  liekl  tive- 
pronged  forks. 

Once  they'd  burned  the  liones  aiiel  last- 
ed the  organs, 

they  sliced  the  rest  into  pieces,  spiued 
them  on  skewers 

and  raising  points  to  ihe  lire,  hrniled  all 
the  meats. 

Which,  most  things  considered  and 
other  things  being  equal,  is  what  be- 
came of  Diana,  Princess  ol  Wales. 
There  were,  of  course,  refinements. 
Over  the  last  3,000  years  we've  im- 
proved upon  the  old  ways  of  broiling 
the  meats  and  arranging  their  display 
and  distribution  to  the  suppliants 
crt)wding  around  the  blood.  The  won- 
ders of  modern  technology  make  it 
possible  to  render  the  buriiing  of  every 
bone  and  the  tasting  of  every  organ  as 
a  .sequence  of  plea.sant  images  rather 
than  as  strips  of  flesh  spitted  on  skew- 
ers anti  five-pronged  forks.  Skilled 
Laerces  is  not  one  but  many,  and  be- 
fore noon  on  flu'  day  of  the  princess's 
death,  a  thou.sand  gossip  columnists 
had  .sheathed  her  memory  in  cliches  of 
precious  gold;  by  nightfall  the  televi- 
sion jiroducers  asseuibling  two-  and 
tbree-bour  spet  ial  piograiiis  bad 
wrapped  nnnul  in  lat  the  pieces  of  what 
had  been  her  life — Diana  in  her  wed- 
ding carriage,  Diana  carrying  a  black 
chilli  or  riding  a  white  horse,  l^iana 
iriunipbani  and  1  )iana  at  bay,  Diana  in 
the  harlior  at  Si  .-d  rope'.:  on  an  Egypt- 
ian's gilded  barge;  at  die  hour  of  the  ris- 
ing moon  it  lemainetl  only  for  the  an- 
cborpersons  lo  sleji  lorwaixl  into  the 
studio  light  and  P'our  out  the  wine  of 
glistening  bathos. 

All  according  to  custom,  accompa- 
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"A  worthy 
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Join  Michio  Koku,  the  accloimed  author  of 
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that  will  revolutionize  our  lives. 
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1  year 

34.54% 

3  years 

27,03% 

5  years 

18.46% 

Since  inception 

16.15% 

Clean  air.  Clean  water. 
Clean  investments. 

Founded  by  cnvitoniticntal  advocacy  organizations,  the  Green  Century  Equity 
Fund  is  a  no-load  stock  index  fund  with  a  history  of  growth  and  sohd  returns.  Just 
as  important,  the  Equity  Fund  invests  in  environmentally  and  socially  responsible 
companies.  Your  investment  will  not  support  pollution  or  the  tobacco  industry  and 

will  actively  promote  a  cleaner,  healthier 
environment. 

If  you  are  serious  about  your  investments 
and  serious  about  the  environment,  call  us  at 
I-800-93-GREEN. 
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nied  liy  the  music  iif  flutes,  and 
next  mcirniiij^j  in  London  and  h 
Yt)rk  the  tahloid  press  presented 
news  of  Diana's  death  in  a  Paris  i 
tic  accident  as  an  event  compir 
to  the  assassination  of  President  J> 
F.  Kennedy  or  the  sinking  of  the 
tame.  The  upmarket  press  conhn 
the  jiidgment,  the  hlew  York  Times 
voting  45  percent  of  its  general  n 
space  to  the  story,  the  Times  of  Li  m 

twenty  of  its  twenty-^ 

news  pages. 


T 


he  consumption  ot  the  priiiL 
remains  preserved  the  character  t  >! 
ligious  festival  through  the  whcil 
the  week  preceding  the  funeral  set 
on  Septemher  6  in  Westmin 
Ahhey.  Other  celehrities  ot  appr 
mate  magnitude  .sprinkled  the  Iti 
water  and  scattered  the  harley  n 
again  all  according  to  custom  m 
scending  order  of  rank.  First  T 
Blair,  the  British  prime  minister, 
was  near  to  weeping  when  he  sii 
Diana  that  "she  was  the  peoj 
Princess ...  in  our  hearts  and  our  ii 
ories  forever";  then  President  CI  it 
laying  the  wreath  of  his  sorrow  Ix 
a  press  conference  in  Martha's  \ 
yard;  atterward  Henry  Kissinger,  I 
Travolta,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  and 
entire  procession  of  palace  sycopli 
and  bereaved  fashion-magazine 
tors  brought  forward  by  one  or  an 
er  of  the  television  networks  to 
their  fingers  into  the  entrails  and 
with  Lady  Thatcher  in  the  Sun,  th 
beacon  of  light  has  been  extinguish 
with  Paul  Johnson  in  the  Daily  I 
that  "she  was  a  'gem  of  purest 
serene,'"  or,  most  simply,  witl" 
SiTiith  in  Newsday,  "Beyond  wi 
Beyond  words."  As  long  as  everyl; 
got  the  tone  right,  it  didn't  m; 
what  anybody  said,  because  ever 
bearers  ot  the  most  intimate  wii 
were  talking  not  about  a  human  1: 
but  about  a  golden  mask  behind  W; 
they  were  welcome  to  imagine 
presence  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  Q 
Elizabeth  I,  or  a  neurotic  child. 

The  anchorpersons  regulating 
flows  of  insipid  recollection  \n\ 
their  studio  guests  and  distant  o 
spondents  to  savor  the  choicest  ci 
gossip.  Five  years  ago  over  lunc 
the  Fciur  Seasons,  what  was  it  tha 
princess  had  said  about  bulim 


,  iitino's  dresses?  About  her  caval- 

hcer  and  Prince  Charles  on  the 

I  ihone  to  Camilla  Parker  Bowles? 

t  would  become  of  the  British  roy- 

nily,  those  stodgy  and  unfeeling 

t  lans?  Was  it  true  that  Dodi  was  an 

1  cile,  and  did  she  often  think  of 

iiJc? 

irnig  the  dull  moments,  when 
J  ing  new  was  to  be  learned  from 
It  'aris  police,  or  when  the  program's 
1  ers  were  having  trouble  placing 
Kiext  guest  in  front  of  a  camera  in 
1;  Hampton,  the  networks  showed 

I  it  the  wrecked  Mercedes,  shroud- 

by  the  end  of  the  week  with  the 
n_;il  significance  of  O.  J.  Simp- 

F  iird  Bronco. 

1  most  of  the  subjects  taken  up 

II  iscussion  (Diana's  astrologer, 
I  f  Charles's  polo  ponies  and  Do- 

oy  boats,  Diana  comforting  the 
j  red  and  oppressed,  why  Paris  was 
V  /s  the  wrong  place  to  be  seen  in 
I  ist),  most  of  the  participants  man- 
[i  ;i  polite  murmuring  of  pious  cant, 
h  only  topic  that  excited  all  pre- 
r  anchorperson,  bearer  of  intimate 
It  -^s,  distant  watcher  in  the  Bromp- 
r  \(  )ad)  to  the  expression  of  a  firm 
1  lignant  opinion  was  the  one  about 
a  ing  the  press  for  the  traffic  acci- 
'  Was  it  possible,  as  Lord  Spencer 
i(  aid,  that  the  press  was  somehow 
ti  ■  ot  a  crime? 

[re  )bably  was  to  be  expected,  the 

I  unctuous  professions  of  innocence 

T  red  on  ABC,  during  the  broadcast 

1 J  hrst  of  its  special  programs  ad- 

tx\  to  what  the  network  hilled  as 

1  Royal  Tragedy."  The  three  prin- 

'  - — Diane  Sawyer,  Peter  Jennings, 

'iihara  Walters — periodically  in- 

n  iiL'd  their  complacent  sucking  of 

e  larrow  from  the  bones  of  won- 

r ' ,  wonderful  Diana  to  disapprove, 

r  in  air  of  condescension  and  dis- 

I  it  those  awful  paparazzi  on  mo- 

!' Jes  (jackals,  shameless  vermin, 

t  ;um,  beasts)  who  were  no  friends 

t  ■  First  Amendment.  Peter  men- 

n  I  ethics.  Barbara  said,  "You  know, 

ti  people  could  even  accuse  you 

'-  le,  Diane,  occasionally,  perhaps, 

I  ing  too  far."  Diane,  quoting  a 

I  newspaper,  said,  "We  have  rules 
ivern  hunters  stalking  prey  in 

I I  St.  Can't  we  at  least  offer  some 
'  I  <  >  the  young  people  who  live  in 
■  laces?"  Leaning  closer  to  the  table 


and  confiding  to  her  co-hosts  her  deep- 
er knowledge  of  the  paparazzi  and  their 
contemptible  motives,  Barbara  said, 
sotto  voce,  "They  take  money." 

So  does  Barbara;  so  do  the  editors  of 
hlevusweek  and  Vogue;  so  did  every- 
body else  who  dined  that  week  on  Di- 
ana rod  or  Diana  en  croute,  hut  none  of 
them  had  the  grace  to  acknowledge 
their  debt  to  the  peasants  on  black 
motorcycles  who  fatten  the  sacrificial 
cattle  and  herd  them,  squealing, 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  or  across 
the  hillsides  of  the  Cots- 
wolds  and  the  Cote  d'Azur. 


L 


(ike  the  making  of  sausage  or  vi- 
olin strings,  the  minting  of  celebrity  is 
not  a  pretty  business.  The  news  media 
attix  price  tags  to  the  carcasses  of  tem- 
porary divinity,  but  in  return  for  the 
gifts  of  wealth  and  applause,  they  re- 
quire the  king  of  the  month  or  queen 
for  a  day  to  make  the  remnants  of  his 
or  her  humanity  available  to  the  ritu- 
al of  the  public  feast.  What  was  once 
a  subject  becomes  an  object — a  cor- 
porate logo  or  a  T-shirt,  a  pMduct  con- 
venient to  a  supermarket  checkout 
counter,  a  brand  name  capable  of 
awakening  with  its  "personal  touch" 
the  spirit  dormant  in  a  basketball 
sneaker  or  a  bottle  of  perfume. 

The  bargain  is  a  Faustian  one,  but 
not  all  of  the  contracts  end  in  blood- 
shed. Sometimes  the  individual  in 
question  need  only  consent  to  a  loss  of 
freedom,  of  speech  as  well  as  move- 
ment; sometimes  it  is  sufficient  mere- 
ly to  submit  to  one  of  the  several  forms 
of  castration  and  decay  that  render  the 
celebrity  as  harmless  as  a  drop-by  by 
Kim  Basinger  or  a  song  by  Barry 
Manilow.  But  Diana  was  a  celebrity 
of  the  most  vulnerable  and  therefore 
the  most  nourishing  type,  a  victim  for 
all  seasons  whom  her  brother  memo- 
rialized in  his  eulogy  as  "a  very  insecure 
person,"  marked  by  her  "deep  feelings 
of  unworthiness."  She  accepted  the 
media's  terms  tif  cruel  endearment  with 
the  pathetic  gratitude  of  a  born  non- 
entity, avid  for  the  limelight  because 
she  hoped  to  find  the  needle  of  her  self 
in  the  haystack  of  her  press  clippings. 
Together  with  her  brilliant  smile  and 
the  appearance  of  having  been  grant- 
ed every  wish  in  Aladdin's  lamp — 
youth,  beauty,  pretty  dres.ses,  a  prince 
for  a  husband,  and  Elton  John  for  a 
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When. 


We  are  often  asked:  "What  is  the 
best  time  to  drink  The  Macallan  ? " 
It  is  like  asking  someone: 
"When  should  I  be  happy?" 
You  could,  of  course,  drink  it  as  a 
celebration.  For  The  Macallan 
Malt  Wliisky  is  a  splendid  event 
in  itself.  Or  you  could  invoke  it  as 
a  spirit-lifter.  For  as  malt  is  above 
blended  whisky,  so  The  Macallan  - 
unimaginably  smooth  - 
transcends  malt. 

You  could  inspire  a  sandwich  with 
it.  Chase  a  soup.  Or  linger  with  it 
over  coffee.  And  there  are  many 
who  swear  by  it  as  a  nightcap. 


"Chase  that  noup. 


So  to  the  question  "What  is  the 
best  time  to  drink  The  Macallati?' 
there  is  only  one  reply. 
As  soon  as  you  possibly  can. 


THE  MACALLAN. 

THE  SINGLE  MALT 
SCOTCH. 


Tilt:  MACAU. \\   Sinlrl,  musky  -l.r:air   v,il 

Imported  by  k<m\  A>neri(juc.  Inc.,  .\'i'u  York.  .V  Y 
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pet — she  projected  a  sen,se  of  loneliness 
and  loss.  Her  tans  cherished  her  tor 
her  neediness,  which  was  as  desperate 
and  as  formless  as  their  own. 

Like  the  Greek  kings  in  sandy  Pylos 
sacrificing  hulls  to  PoseiJoti,  the  news 
media  hold  up  to  their  audiences  what 
their  audiences  wish  to  see,  and  be- 
cause the  tele\ision  camera  invests  au- 
thority in  feeling  instead  of  thought, 
the  shows  of  weakness  become  the 
proofs  of  strength.  Divine  celebrity 
stands  on  the  altars  of  self-dramatiza- 
tion, and,  as  the  crowds  in  the  London 
streets  made  clear  to  the  Queen  o\ 
England  i.luring  the  week  of  Diana's 
death  and  transfiguration,  we  live  in  an 
age  that  casts  the  victim  as  the  hero  oi 
the  play.  Who  listens  to  the  stories  of 
people  who  don't  make  of  their  lives  a 
chronicle  of  endless  woe? 

During  the  last  days  of  her  life,  the 
princess  apparently  wished  to  divorce 
the  cameras  that  always  had  loved  her 
and  that  she  once  regarded  as  her  life- 
long friends.  She  had  as  little  chance 
tit  escape  as  a  parrot  in  a  cage  or  an  ele- 
phant in  a  zoo.  Too  many  people  had 
spent  too  much  time  and  money  ma- 
chine-tooling her  perstina  for  the  mar- 
ket in  daydreams. 

Reading  the  newspapers  on  the 
morning  after  her  funeral,  1  tried  to 
recall  the  names  of  other  twentieth- 
century  celebrities  blown  up  into  bal- 
loons of  comparable  size.  It  was  a  short 
list.  Omitting  people  famous  for  their 
works  and  deeds  as  well  as  for  their 
images  (Elvis  Presley,  Eva  Peron,  Jack 
and  Bobby  Kennedy),  I  counted  only 
the  figures  who,  like  Diana,  served  as 
pretty  pieces  of  blank  paper  on  which 
their  fans  could  draw  their  own  fan- 
tastic scrawls.  Within  this  narrower 
classification,  1  noticed  that  of  those 
who  had  been  my  near  contempo- 
raries— Marilyn  Monroe,  James  Dean, 
Grace  Kelly — the  best  known  died 
young,  and  I  was  surprised  to  discover 
that  although  for  periods  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  I  must  have  seen  one  or  an- 
other of  their  photC5graphs  five  or  six 
times  a  day,  1  could  remember  almost 
nothing  of  the  fictions  that  had  been 
their  lives.  A  familiar  pose,  a  song,  a 
scene  in  a  mediocre  movie — little  else. 

Among  the  persons  denominated 
as  celebrities  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  twentieth  century,  Charles  Lind- 
bergh most  closely  resembled  Diana, 


i 


but  only  in  the  degree  of  magm 
tion.  Lindbergh  didn't  accept  tlv- 
gain  offered  by  the  press.  He  u-a^ 
ty-five  years  old  when  he  flew  the  ( 
of  St.  Louis  from  New  York  to  P, 
May  1927,  but,  unlike  Diana,  he 
how  to  read  the  contract  guarant, 
the  specious  promise  of  immor 
He  took  off  from  Roosevelt  Fi 
the  rain,  an  obscure  stunt  pilot 
somewhere  in  the  Midwest  w 
quart  of  water  and  five  sandw 
that  he  had  picked  up  at  a  Jii 
Queens;  thirty-three  and  a  halt 
later  he  was  a  deinigod  alightu 
the  earth  at  Le  Bourget  in  a  cro : 
100,000  people  who  knew  bin 
heaven-sent  sign  from  Zeus,  the 
derer.  The  surge  of  emotion  c: 
the  world  like  a  pulse  of  light.  Ch 
by  crowds  in  Paris,  and  then  ag. 
crowds  in  Brussels  and  London, 
bergh  returned  to  America  on  a 
er  sent  by  President  Coolidge,  ai 
ticker-tape  parade  in  New  Yor 
better  attended  and  more  tumul 
than  the  ones  celebrating  the  vie 
ofWorld  Warlandll. 

For  the  next  few  months  wome 
braced  him  in  the  streets;  laundr 
stole  his  shirts  for  souvenirs;  his 
checks  went  uncashed  because 
value  was  his  autograph.  Well-w 
in  sixty-nine  countries  sent  15,00 
sents — mostly  jewels  and  meda 
also  a  dress  sword,  a  Gutenberg 
and  a  cane  carved  from  a  tree  in 
Twain's  garden.  The  manufactui 
celebrity  offered  movies,  news 
columns,  books,  a  vaudeville  act 

Liiidbergh  took  none  of  the 
gave  the  presents  to  a  museun 
learned  to  avoid  photographers.  ^ 
his  child  was  kidnapped  and  kil 
1932,  he  was  again  hounded  Y 
press  in  all  the  ways  that  have  sin 
come  familiar  to  Sly  Stallon' 
Demi  Moore.  He  moved  to  Eun 
four  years,  long  enough  for  his  n;i 
tall  out  of  the  trewspapers  an 
mouths  of  his  admirers,  but  befon 
ing  for  his  term  of  exile,  he  expl 
his  reason  for  going  to  a  reporter  f 
New  York  Times:  "At  first  yo 
stand  the  spotlight  in  your  eyes, 
it  blinds  you.  Others  can  see  y 
you  cannot  see  them." 

Neither  could  Diana.  Nor  cou 
fatted  calf  in  Pylos,  blinded  by  tl 
light,  startled  by  the  knife. 


\xs  you  begin  your  search  for  the 
deal  home  theater  audio  system, 
,isi(  yourself  what's  important: 
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Is  It  the  sii^e 

of  the  ec|uij:>mer9t? 


Or  is  it  the  size  of  the  sound? 


It  has  long  been  assumed  that  bigger  equipment  means  better  sound.  Not  anymore.  Bose®  lifestyle® 
systems  allow  you  to  enjoy  better  sound  with  less  cluttei;  less  equipment  and  less  complication. 

A  single,  2%"  high  music  center  replaces  an  entire  rack 
of  electronics  and  includes  a  built-in  CD  player  and  AM/FM 
tunen  ~  Tiny  Jewel  Cube®  speakers  are  about  the  size  of  a 
computer  mouse.  And  hidden  away  out  of  view  is  the 
Acoustimass®  module  for  purer;  more  natural  bass.  Your  favorite 
music,  movies  and  sports  programs  will  come  to  life  in  a  way  you 
simply  cannot  imagine.  Home  Theater  Tech- 
nology summed  it  up  by  saying,  "Everything  is 

included  and  carefully  thought  out....  The  performance  is  awesome." '''  Please 
caU  for  your  complimentary  guide  to  our  Lifestyle®  music  and  home  theater 
systems,  and  for  Bose  dealers  near  you.  Then  compare  the  size  of  B(.)se  soi-uid 
to  the  sound  of  the  biggest  equipment  you  can  find. 


Better  sound  tfirough  research® 

1-800-444-BOSE    Ext. 51  5       www.bose.com 
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HARPER'S 


Ratio  of  years  by  which  Mir  has  outhved  its  hfe  expectancy  to  years  by  which  Boris  Yeltsin  has  outUved  his ;  2:3 

Amount  NASA  has  paid  Russia  since  1994  to  let  U.S.  astronauts  train  aboard  Mir  s  $470,000,000 

Portion  of  all  U.S.  space  missions  carrying  nuclear  material  that  have  failed  :  1/8 

Factor  by  which  the  B-2  stealth-bomber's  maintenance  hours  have  exceeded  its  flight  hours  since  last  year  :  124 

Factor  by  which  Forbes  magazine's  estimate  of  the  net  worth  of  Russia's  security  chief  exceeds  his  owri :  75,000 

Rank  of  "the  press"  among  the  enemies  Belarus  president  Alexander  Lukashenko  considers  his  worst :  1 

Number  of  radio  and  television  stations  shut  down  by  the  Yugoslav  government  since  last  year  :  76 

Number  of  U.S.  interceptor  jets  sent  into  Bosiiian  airspace  in  September  to  block  '"anti-NATO"  broadcasts  :  3 

tion  of  the  President's  Gulf  War-illness  advisory  panel  who  now  believe  that  chemical  weapons  may  be  a  factor  :  5/11 

Number  of  months  since  the  panel  reported  that  such  weapons  were  an  "unlikely"  factor  :  9 

Chance  that  a  Kuwaiti  citizen  has  the  right  to  vote  :  1  in  7 

Number  of  presidential  nominees  for  U.S.  government  positions  denied  a  Senate  hearing  since  1987  ;  154 

Number  of  people  that  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  beatified  or  canonized  since  1978  :  1,049 

Pons  of  flowers  and  other  tokens  deposited  outside  Princess  Diana's  palace  in  the  week  following  her  death  :  1 1,200 

Months  after  Paula  Jones  filed  suit  against  President  Clinton  that  the  I.R.S.  decided  to  audit  her  :  40 

Number  of  months  former  senator  Pat  Schroeder  has  been  a  contributing  editor  oi  Glamour  :  10 

mount  of  soft  money  raised  by  political  parties  this  year  for  every  campaign-finance-reform  bill  introduced  :  $404,000 

Percentage  of  white  Americans  who  say  that  they  would  vote  for  Colin  Powell  over  Al  Gore  for  president :  53 

Percentage  of  black  Americans  who  say  this  :  35 

Average  number  of  political  ads  aired  on  U.S.  TV  each  day  of  last  year's  election  season  ;  3,585 

Amount  Bob  Dole  spent  last  year  on  political  advertising  on  the  Food  Channel :  $22,000 

Number  of  Fowl  Balls,  a  snack  made  from  deep-fried  turkey  testicles,  sold  last  year  at  Denver's  Coors  Field  :  243 

Number  of  NBA  players  with  shaved  heads  in  the  season  before  Michael  Jordan  first  shaved  his  ;  6 

Number  last  season  :  76 
Amount  by  which  Brazilian  soccer  star  Ronaldo's  1998  team  contract  exceeds  that  of  Michael  Jordan  :  $9,000,000 

Average  percentage  of  teenagers  in  the  world's  44  largest  countries  who  recognize  the  Chicago  Bulls  logo  :  93 
Months  after  a  Hard  Rock  Cafe  opened  in  Beirut  last  winter  that  the  U.S.  lifted  its  ban  on  travel  in  Lebanon  :  7 
)ays  after  Mexico's  drug  czar  was  arrested  this  year  for  corruption  that  his  lawyer  was  arrested  for  bribing  jurors  :  165 
i-ars  it  took  a  prisoner  injured  at  the  1975  Attica  prison  riots  to  win  a  judgment  against  New  York  State  last  June  t  26 

Number  of  other  Attica  prisoners'  cases  pending  s  1,280 
Number  of  federal  wiretap  warrants  granted  for  criminal  investigations  last  year :  581 
lumber  granted  for  espionage  investigations  by  the  U.S.  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Court :  839  (see  page  78) 

Average  number  of  Freedom  of  Information  Act  requests  filed  each  day  last  year  :  1,644 

•■rcentage  of  these  filed  by  companies  seeking  information  about  government  contracts  and  regulatory  loopholes  s  75 

Average  number  of  new  millionaires  created  in  Silicon  Valley  each  day  last  year  s  64 

Year  in  which  Mattel  sold  its  last  Pilgrim  Barbie  :  1995 

Number  of  Thanksgiving  turkeys  granted  a  presidential  pardon  since  1947  :  50 

'rice  a  Dallas  firm  charges  for  a  60-minute  tour  retracing  JFK's  1963  motorcade  route  m  a  period  convertible  :  $25 

Price  last  paid  at  auction  for  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  toe  tag  :  $6,600 


Figures  cited  have  been  adjmtedfor  infladcm  and  are  the  latest  available  as  of  September  1997  ■  Sources  arc  listed  on  jyage  94- 

"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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READINGS 


[Proposal] 

CURBING  NATURE'S 
PAPARAZZI 


From  "The  Problem  with  Wildlife  Photography," 
by  Bill  McKibben,  in  the  Fall  issue  of  Double- 
Take.  McKibben  is  the  author,  most  recently,  of 
Hope,  Human  and  Wild. 


Xhe 


_he  art  of  wildlife  photography  employs  quite 
a  few  people  scattered  around  the  country.  Film- 
makers supply  hour  upon  hour  of  video  for  PBS, 
the  major  networks,  and  cable  channels.  Still 
photographers  take  pictures  for  magazines,  cal- 
endars, books,  and  advertisements,  and  they  mar- 
ket countless  trips  for  amateurs  and  aspiring  pro- 
fessionals, teaching  them  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 
Their  images  do  a  lot  of  good:  from  Flipper  and 
Jacques  Cousteau  to  the  mountain  lion  nuzzling 
her  kit  on  your  latest  mailing  from  an  environ- 
mental group,  they've  helped  change  how  we  see 
the  wild.  I've  seen  neighbors  of  mine,  who  had  no 
use  for  wolves,  begin  to  melt  during  a  slide  show 
about  the  creatures.  It  is  no  great  exaggeration  to 
say  that  dolphin-safe  tuna  flows  directly  from  the 
barrel  of  a  Canon,  that  without  Kodak  there'd  be 
no  Endangered  Species  Act. 

But  it's  not  a  completely  benign  enterprise. 
In  the  wild,  photographers  often  need  to  sub- 
tly harass  wildlife  to  get  their  shots:  to  camp 
near  watering  holes,  say,  where  their  very  pres- 


ence may  unnerve  and  scatter  creatures. 
Worse,  and  less  recognized,  is  a  sort  of  concep- 
tual problem.  After  a  lifetime  of  exposure  to 
nature  shows  and  magazine  photos,  we  arrive 
at  the  woods  conditioned  to  expect  splendor 
and  are  surprised  when  the  parking  lot  does 
not  contain  a  snarl  of  animals  mating  and 
killing  one  another.  Because  the  only  images 
we  see  are  close-ups,  we've  lost  much  of  our 
sense  of  the  calm  and  quotidian  beauty  of  the 
natural  world,  of  the  fact  that  animals  are  usu- 
ally preoccupied  with  hiding  or  wandering 
around  looking  for  food. 

There  is  something  frankly  pornographic 
about  the  animal  horror  videos  {Fangs'.)  mar- 
keted on  late-night  TV,  and  even  about  some 
of  the  shots  you  see  in  something  as  staid  as 
Natural  History  magazine.  Here  is  an  emerald 
boa  eating  a  parrot — the  odds,  according  to  the 
photographers  I  talked  to,  were  "jillions  to 
one"  that  it  was  a  wild  shot.  Indeed,  the  pho- 
tographer who  took  it  boasted  to  People 
magazine  about  how,  in  order  to  get  other  dra- 
matic shots,  he'd  spray-painted  ferrets  to  con- 
vert them  to  the  endangered  blackfooted  kind, 
and  how  he'd  hoisted  tame  and  declawed 
jaguars  into  tree  branches  for  good  shots,  and 
starved  piranhas  so  that  they  would  attack  with 
great  ferocity.  Another  photographer  took  a 
game  stab  at  defending  the  shot  of  the  emerald 
boa  munching  the  parrot:  "It  very  graphically 
illustrates  the  relationship  between  higher  and 
lower  vertebrates,"  he  said.  So  it  Joes,  but 
that's  a  little  like  saying  that  Miss  September 
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f^rapliK.illv  illusti;iU's  rhc  dcvolnpiiK'nr  nt  tht- 
mammary  tjlami  in  /  lomo  srt/)it'ri.s. 

Even  vviirse,  perhaps,  is  the  way  the  eonstani 
tli>w  of  images  uni.lerciirs  the  sense  thai  tliere's 
actually  smnetliin^,'  wronj^  with  the  worKl.  1  low 


[Word  Prohiemsl 

LOWEST  COMMON 
DENOMINATOR 


from  a  wmk  sheet  dislrihiilcd  in  August  lo  stu- 
dcnis  at  Elsie  Robertson  High  School  in  Lancaster, 
Texas.  After  .school  ojjicials  received  complaints 
from  students  and  parents,  six  teachers  at  the  high 
school  were  suspended  without  pay  for  using  the 
work  sheet,  versiims  oj  which  have  been  circuLiling 
among  teachers  throughout  the  country.  Accorclini,' 
to  Scott  Martin,  head  oj  the  math  department  at 
Elsie  Robertsim,  the  work  sheet  was  used  to  let  stu- 
dents "knoiv  that  we  have  a  sense  of  humor  and  a 
sense  oj  ivhai  goes  on  in  the  world." 

1.  Joimny  has  an  AK-47  witli  an  SO-nninJ  clip, 
it  he  misses  6  Diit  ot  10  shots  an^l  shoots  1  ^ 
times  (.luriny;  each  ilrive-hy  shooting,  how  many 
ilrive-hy  shoot  inj^s  can  he  attempt  hetore  he 
has  to  reloai.1.' 

2.  Jose  has  2  tainces  of  ct)caine.  lie  sells  an  8- 
hall  to  Jackson  tor  $320  and  2  grains  to  Rilly  for 
$85  per  ^ram.  What  is  the  street  value  of  the 
balance  of  the  cocaine  if  he  Joesn't  cut  it.' 

3.  Rulus  IS  pmi|Mn,L;  for  3  j^irls.  If  the  price  is  $65 
for  each  nick,  how  many  tricks  will  each  ^irl 
have  to  turn  so  that  Rufus  can  pay  for  his  $800- 
per-Jay  crac  k  hahit  ? 

4.  Willie  ^ets  $200  for  steahn.^  a  BMW,  $50  for 
a  Chevy,  and  $100  for  a  4  X  4.  If  he  has  stolen 
2  HMWs  and  3  4  X  4s,  how  many  Chevys  will 
he  have  to  steal  lo  make  $800.' 

5.  Raoul  is  in  prison  for  6  years  for  murder.  He 
f»ot  $10,000  for  the  hit.  If  his  lommon-law  wife 
is  spendini;  $100  pel  month,  how  much  money 
will  Ix'  lelt  when  he  '^els  out  ol  prison.' 

6.  If  the  averaj^e  spray  can  covers  11  square  feet 
and  the  average  letter  is  ^  ,st|uare  lee!,  lunv  many 
letters  can  a  ta^j^er  s]iray  with  ^  cans  of  paint .' 

7.  Hector  knocked  up  6  ^irls  in  his  {^an^.  There 
are  27  t,'irls  in  the  .yaiif,'.  What  percent  of  ^irls 
in  the  j^anj,'  has  1  lector  knocked  up' 


can  there  really  he  a  shortage  of  whooping 
cranes  when  you've  scon  a  thousand  imaj^es  of 
them,  seen  ten  times  more  images  than  there 
are  actually  whoopin},'  cranes  left  in  the  wild? 
We're  rarely  shown  a  photograph  of  the  empty 
trees  where  there  are  no  baboons  anyirn)re; 
whatever  few  baboons  remain  are  dutifully  pur- 
sued until  they're  captured  on  film,  arid  even  if 
all  the  captions  are  about  their  horrid  plight, 

the  essential  message  of  the  picture 

remains:  baboons. 


\ 


^  ^t  this  point  we  could — indeed  we 
sht)uld — start  talking  about  a  new  ethic.  People 
have  tried,  from  rime  to  time,  to  promulgate 
ethics  for  most  of  the  arts,  and  nature  photog- 
raphy is  no  exception.  Photographer  Daniel 
Dancer,  writing  recently  in  Wild  Earth 
magazine,  suggested  using  photos  for  advocacy 
purposes — shooting  the  clear-cut  next  to  the 
forest,  for  instance.  One  editor  envisicms  send- 
ing a  photographer  out  to  document,  say,  the 
hour-by-hour  life  o(  a  snake  rather  than  a 
young  grizzly  striking  poses  at  a  game  farm. 
Reading  and  talking  to  such  thinkers,  though, 
it's  easy  to  find  a  note  of  resignation — the  deep 
suspicion  that  such  rhetoric  is  not  going  to  af- 
fect very  cjuickly  or  very  profoundly  the  mar- 
ketplace in  which  photographers  operate. 

"A  big  problem  we  .see  is  an  editor  who  says,  i 
want  this  kind  of  picture,'  and  then  the  word 
gets  out,"  says  C^huck  Jonkel  of  the  Wildlife 
Film  Festival.  "Eilitors  will  say,  '(jive  us  a  pic- 
ture of  a  cariKni  running  full  tilt,  and  we'll  give 
you  $1,700.'  Someone's  going  to  hire  a  heli- 
copter and  run  the  shit  out  of  the  caribou  to  get 
that  $1,700.  I  don't  blame  the  photographer  for 
that — 1  blame  the  editors."  If  one  photographer 
or  editor  falters,  chances  are  that  there  will  be 
another  to  take  his  place,  l^incer  offers  the  wi.se 
advice  of  Wendell  Berry  that  "one  must  begin  in 
one's  own  life  the  private  solutions  that  can  on- 
ly in  turn  become  public  solutions."  That  is  .so. 
But  my  work  on  environmental  issues  has  made 
me  wary  of  completely  private  .solutions,  for  the 
momentum  of  our  \arious  tragei.lies  makes  the 
slow  conversion  of  small  parts  of  the  society  in- 
sufficient. Aren't  we  ethically  impelled  to  also 
try  to  imagine  ways  that  such  private  solutions 
might  turn  into  public  and  widespread  practice? 

It's  precisely  for  that  reason  that  wildlife 
photography  interests  me  so  much.  It's  a  small 
enough  world  that,  at  least  lor  purposes  of  argu- 
ment, you  could  postulate  real  changes.  Sup- 
|iose  the  eight  or  nine  magazines  that  run  most 
o\  the  nature  photos  and  the  three  or  four  top 
TV  nature  shows  formed  amcnig  them  a  coop- 
erative, or  clearinghouse,  tor  wildlife  images 
and  announced  that,  up  to  a  certain  date,  any- 
one could  mail  them  as  many  slides  or  reels  of 
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"Bett)!,"  by  New  York  City  artist  Valeric  Shaff.  Her  work  is  currently  on  display  at  the  Brici.i^t'u'a- 
ter/Lustberg  Gallery  in  New  York  City. 


film  as  they  wished.  And  after  that  date  they 
•wouldn't  take  any  new  submissions.  Then,  when 
the  editors  of  Natural  History  decided  they 
needed  some  elephant  photos,  the  staff  of  the 
cooperative  agency  could  send  over  a  wide  ar- 
ray to  choose  from.  For  the  fact  is,  there  are  al- 
ready plenty  of  elephant  photos  in  the  world 
(when  Wildlife  Conservation  Magazine  was  plan- 
ning a  piece  on  elephants  a  few  years  ago,  its 
editors  reviewed  ten  thousand  slides).  And 
since  most  of  the  competing  magazines  and  TV 
shows  would  belong  to  the  cooperative,  com- 
mercial pressure  might  diminish;  no  one  else 
would  have  a  two-inch-away  close-up  of  the 
golden  tamarind  monkey  either. 

If  some  member  of  the  const)rtium  had  a 
good  reason  for  needing  a  new  picture — if 
there  were  a  new  species  or  a  new  behavior 
that  needed  illustrating,  or  someone  was 
needed  to  accompany  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion— then  the  cooperative  could  assign  a 
photographer,  along  with  strict  instructions 
about  conduct:  about,  say,  how  far  away  to 


stay  from  the  animals.  These  measures  might 
solve  some  of  the  ethical  problems  surround- 
ing the  industry's  treatment  of  animals.  It's  al- 
so possible  that  such  a  cooperative  agency 
could  eventually  begin  to  deal  with  the  larger 
questions — for  instance,  over  time,  it  could 
cull  from  its  stock  extreme  clo.se-ups  and  oth- 
er kinds  of  photos  that  miseducate  viewers 
about  the  natural  world.  It's  the  kind  of  place 
where  a  new  ethic  might  adhere,  might  grow 
into  something  pt)werful. 

Imagining  institutions  allows  you  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  ethic  on  which  they're  based 
against  very  real  and  practical  objections.  In 
this  case,  the  most  obvious  drawback  is  that 
the  ctHiperative  woukl  put  photographers  out 
of  work  or  force  them  to  find  new  subjects,  for 
if  the  agency  worked  as  planned,  it  would  need 
very  few  new  wildlife  photos  annually.  Thi^  po- 
tential clearinghouse  for  wildlife  photos  wtuild 
announce,  in  effect:  "We've  got  enmigh  images 
now;  we  can  recycle  them  niore  or  K's-.  lorever; 
please  don't  bother  taking  any  more."  And 
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Got  a  travinji  lor  .idvcnturc  and  luxurv?  Ireat  vourselt  to  the  new  Subaru  Outback'  Limited.  On  the  outside,  this  un 


All-Wheel  Drive  vehicle  is  more  than  a  match  tor  the  competition,  holding  a  turn  better  than  a  Blazer  and  braking  better 


an  Explorer.  Inside,  the  Limited  otters  deliciouslv  decadent  comforts  like  sott  leather  seating,  woodgrain  patterned 


and  -  count  'em  -  two  sunroots.  To  get  a  taste  ot  1  he  World's 


First  Sport-Utilitv  Wagon'i  see  your  Subaru  dealer,  call 


l-800-WAN  L-AWD  or  visit  our  website  at  www.subaru.com 


The  New  Outback  Limited 


The  BcaunofAll-WhccI  Drive: 


l^oflj/mnm'^Jmntmi 


•m   Jabiliiy  claim  based  on  USAC-tcrlilicd  drj  laicral  actclcralion  test.  1997  Ford  Explorer  braking  comparison  based  on  USAC  icrlilk-d  dry  UMng  ol  tO-O  braking.  Tlic  MiC's  .1  S  i 
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since  negatives  don't  really  degrade  with  use, 
that  would  he  that.  But  this,  we  intuitively  feel, 
is  not  fair.  Who  am  1,  or  you,  to  tell  someone 


?lse  h 


else  how  ne  can  or  can 


t  male 


e  a  living 


It  is  an  almost  unknown  thing  in  our  society 
to  say,  "That's  enough."  And  it  sounds  espe- 
cially heretical  in  any  creative  endeavor.  The 
word  "censorship"  rises  unhidden  to  one's  lips. 
And  even  if  you  can  convince  yourself  that  it's 
not  really  censorship  (it's  not  the  government, 
after  all;  it's  no  more  than  some  magazine 
telling  you  that  it  won't  print  your  story  for 
whatever  damn  reason;  it's  editing),  even  so,  it 
seems  repressive.  It  is  repressive.  It's  the  impo- 
sition of  a  new  taboo.  Consumers  aren't  sup- 
posed to  have  taboos;  they're  supposed  to  con- 
sume. And  consume  we  do:  not  just  goods  and 
services  hut  images,  ideas,  knowledge.  Nothing 
is  off-limits.  So  there's  something  a  little 
creepy  about  saying,  "We'll  he  buying  no  new 
photos  of  wildebeests.  We  don't  think  it's  a 
good  idea  to  be  taking  them."  Do  we 
really  want  any  new  taboos? 


A 


-s  I've  become  more  interested  in  envi- 
ronmental matters,  I've  thought  a  lot  about 
these  questions  of  restraint — about  when  one's 
curiosity  or  creative  impulse  can  he  bane  as 
well  as  boon,  about  whether  there  are  places 
where  taboos  once  more  make  sense.  The  an- 
swers are  easier  to  see  when  the  questions  con- 
cern things,  not  ideas.  Clearly,  for  instance, 
we'd  be  better  off  environmentally  if  as  a  cul- 
ture we  frowned  on  automobiles,  if  we  said  that 
the  freedom  they  afforded  was  not  worth  the 
cost  in  terms  of  global  warming,  suburban 
sprawl,  and  so  forth.  And  a  taboo  against  the 
next,  ever-larger  version  of  the  Ford  Explorer, 
even  if  it  somehow  developed,  wouldn't  seem  a 
real  threat  to  the  human  spirit. 

But  the  debate  about  limiting  ideas  is  one 
we're  incapable  of  having,  because  we  operate 
under  the  assumption  that  the  limitation  of 
creativity  is  repellent.  We  take  as  a  given  that 
we  should  find  out  everything  we  can,  develop 
everything  we  can,  photograph  and  write  about 
everything  we  can,  and  then  let  the  market- 
place decide  what  to  do  with  it.  By  definition, 
therefore,  if  it  sells  it  is  good.  If  we  can  clone 
animals,  say,  then  we  will;  to  suggest  otherwise 
is  to  stand  against  not  only  free  enterprise  but 
also  the  free  imagination.  But  in  our  blind  de- 
fense of  these  things  that  seem  "right,"  we  may 
be  short-circuiting  the  process  of  thinking 
things  through  as  a  culture,  leaving  ourselves 
no  way  to  entertain  the  possibility  of  restraint. 

And  yet  self-restraint  is  a  uniquely  human 
capacity,  belonging  as  exclusively  to  us  as  flight 
belongs  to  the  birds.  It's  the  one  gift  no  other 
creature  possesses — even  as  a  possibility. 


[Testimony] 

WELFARE  AS 
THEY  KNOW  IT 


From  affidavits  /riven  this  summer  hy  plaintiffs  in 
Capers  v.  Giuliani,  a  class-action  suit  filed  by  the 
New  York  Legal  Assistance  Group,  the  Welfare 
Law  Center,  and  the  National  Employment  Law 
Project  on  behalf  of  New  York  City  workfare  partic- 
ipants cLssigned  to  the  departments  of  SaniWLtion  and 
Transportation.  In  February  1995,  the  Giuliani 
Administration  dramatically  exparvkd  the  pro-am 
under  which  the  city's  welfare  recipients  are  required 
to  work  for  their  benefits.  The  workfare  participants 
named  as  plaintiffs  in  Capers  v.  Giuliani  testified 
that  they  experier\ced  hazardous  winking  conditions 
on  a  daily  basis,  including  limited  or  no  access  to 
protective  clothing,  toilets,  and  drinking  water;  in 
August,  a  State  Supreme  Court  justice  ruled  that 
the  city  was  obligated  to  provide  the  5 ,000  workfare 
participants  assigned  to  the  departments  of  Sanita- 
tion and  Transportation  with  these  necessities.  City 
officials  are  appealing  the  ruling. 


Tamika  Capers ,  age  twenty-one 

Since  February  26,  1997,  1  have  been  clean- 
ing highways  and  the  areas  next  to  highways  in 
the  Work  Experience  Program  (WEP)  for  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  work  consists  of  raking,  sweeping,  picking 
up  garbage,  cutting  tall  grass  by  hand  with  a 
long-handled  Weedwacker,  and  clipping  tree 
branches  overhead. 

While  we  clean  the  highways,  cars,  trucks, 
and  tractor-trailers  whiz  by  only  a  few  feet 
away.  Cones  are  put  up  to  protect  us,  but  they 
are  spaced  so  far  apart  that  the  cars  ignore 
them  and  swerve  inside  when  the  traffic  is 
heavy.  Last  month,  a  car  went  out  of  control 
and  ran  up  on  the  grass,  heading  right  for  two 
of  my  co-workers,  who  had  to  dash  out  of  the 
way  to  avoid  being  hit.  When  the  car  re- 
turned to  the  highway,  it  stopped,  causing  a 
three-car  pileup. 

We  have  no  access  to  a  toilet  either  in  the 
parking  lot  where  we  are  picked  up  each  morn- 
ing or  out  on  the  highway.  If  we  need  to  uri- 
nate or  move  our  bowels,  we  have  to  squat  be- 
hind a  tree  or  bush  or  ask  one  of  our 
co-workers  to  hold  up  a  plastic  hag  to  shield  us 
from  the  passing  cars.  We  have  not  been  given 
insect  repellent,  and  I  am  afraid  to  relieve  my- 
self outdoors,  because  I  will  be  exposed  to  the 
many  biting  insects  flying  and  crawling  around 
us.  My  stomach  cramps  from  holding  my  urine. 
During  my  menstrual  period,  there  is  no  place 
to  go  to  change  my  pad.  I  have  to  wait  until 
the  end  of  our  shift,  and  hy  then  my  clothes  are 
soaked  with  blood. 
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HATE  THEM  IN  RESTAli 


YOU  DON'T  ALE 


YOU!ilLDIE  IF  YOU  FOUND  THEM 


:S  BEDROOM. 


DO  YOl)  REALi 


D  THEM  IN  YOUR  MUTUAL  FUNDS? 


There's  a  good  chance  you  have  tobacco  in  your  mutual  funds  without  even 

knowing  it.  In  fact,  a  recent  study  shows  that  10  of  the  15  largest  mutual  funds 

list  tobacco  among  their  primary  holdings.  At  Calvert,  we  can  help  you  meet  your 

financial  goals  without  relying  on  the  tobacco  industry.  For  1 5  years,  we've  given 

investors  tobacco-free  choices  in  their  mutual  funds  and  retirement  plans.  Find  out  ^  member  of  The  Acacin  Group" 

how  you  can  get  tobacco  out  of  your  investments.  Visit  our  free  Know  What  You  Own  Service  at  www.Galvertgroup.com 

or  call  your  financial  advisor  or  Calvert  Group  at  1  ■800-281 1 733.  Read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  you  invest. 

KNOWWHATYOUOWN       1-800-2811    733 


Anastacio  Serrano,  ai^c  forty-jour 

On  March  10,  1997,  I  began  my  WEP  assign- 
ment on  a  cleaning  crew  of  four  people.  We 
sweep  twenty  to  thirty  blocks  of  street  per  day 
in  the  Williamsburg  section  of  Brooklyn.  Some- 


[Reminders] 

ANTIBACTERIAL 
CLASSICS 


From  posters  placed  inside  the  doors  of  public  rest- 
room  stalls  as  part  of  an  ongoing  campaigrt  developed 
by  the  Allegheny  County  Health  Department  and 
Ketchum  Advertising  to  promote  hand  washing  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area,  where  a  local  "observational  sur- 
vey" showed  thiit  the  percentage  of  people  who  wash 
their  hands  before  leaving  rest  rooms  is  "ynuch 
worse"  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 


S 


'carlett  O'Hara  was  not  beautiful,  but  men 
seldom  realized  it  when  caught  by  her  charm  as 
the  Tarleton  twins  were.  Nor  did  they  realize 
when  they  grew  frightfully  ill  that  it  was  the 
touch  of  her  magnolia-white  skin  that  made 
them  so  sick.  Disregarding  all  ladylike  behavior, 
Scarlett  had  not  washed  her  hands  after  attend- 
ing to  her  business  in  the  lady's  parlor.  Her  deli- 
cate hands  touched  those  of  the  twins  and  caused 
the  spread  of  an  atrocious  bacterial  disease. 

Call  me  Ishmael.  Some  years  ago,  having  little 
or  no  money  in  my  purse,  and  nothing  particu- 
lar to  interest  me  on  shore,  1  solemnly  took  to 
the  ship  in  a  blind  effort  to  appease  my  drizzling 
soul.  Having  a  shortage  of  fresh  water  on  board, 
the  men  resigned  themselves  to  not  washing 
their  hands  after  the  moving  ot  their  bowels, 
causing  a  severe  occurrence  of  sttimach  cramps 
and  other  unpleasant  digestive  symptoms.  Per- 
haps if  1  had  taken  solace  in  the  land,  1  would 
ne\'er  have  set  toot  on  that  cursed  ship. 

It  was  the  best  ot  times,  it  was  the  worst  of 
times,  it  was  the  age  ot  wisdom,  it  was  the  age  of 
fi)olishne.ss,  it  was  the  epoch  of  belief,  it  was  the 
epoch  of  incredulity,  it  was  the  season  oi  Light, 
it  was  the  season  of  Darkness,  it  was  the  spring 
of  hope,  it  was  the  winter  ot  despair,  it  was  the 
era  ot  people  not  washing  their  hands  after  us- 
ing the  bathroom,  it  was  the  era  of  people  eat- 
ing with  their  hands  and  falling  violently  ill  af- 
ter transferring  bacteria  to  one  another.  In 
short,  it  was  not  a  very  sanitary  period. 


times  our  group  travels  in  a  van  behind  a 
garbage  truck.  When  we  see  trash,  the  van  stops 
and  the  tour  of  us  get  out  of  the  van,  sweep  up 
the  mess,  and  put  it  into  the  garbage  truck.  The 
supervisor  sits  in  the  van  the  entire  time. 

1  keep  a  log  of  my  daily  activities  in  WEP. 
On  June  18,  while  riding  in  the  van,  we  came 
across  two  dead  cats  and  two  dead  dogs.  They 
had  been  dumped  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Be- 
cause I  have  no  gloves,  I  had  to  pick  them  up 
with  my  bare  hands.  The  animals  had  been  run 
over  by  automobiles  and  were  oozing  blood  and 
entrails.  When  1  picked  up  the  animals  with 
my  bare  hands  to  throw  them  into  the  garbage 
truck,  the  guts  splattered  on  my  shoes  and 
pants.  My  co-worker  vomited.  My  supervisor, 
sitting  in  the  van,  said  nothing.  1  have  seen 
other  people  who  were  terminated  by  my  su- 
pervi.sor  for  refusing  to  pick  up  things,  and  1 
was  afraid  that  if  1  refused  to  leave  the  van  or 
left  the  carcasses  in  the  gutter  1  would  be  ter- 
minated also. 

Because  1  have  no  dust  mask  or  eye  protec- 
tion, 1  suffer  from  the  dust  that  blows  up  in  my 
face  while  I  am  sweeping.  I  have  glaucoma, 
which  requires  me  to  use  pilocarpine  hy- 
drochloride drops  four  times  a  day.  The  dust 
gets  in  my  eyes  and  dries  up  the  solutions.  1  can 
hardly  see  by  lunchtime.  1  have  only  one  eye 
that  1  can  see  from  now,  and  1  am  worried  that 
1  may  eventually  lose  my  sight  completely. 

1  have  trouble  sleeping  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life.  1  toss  and  turn  at  night  because  ot  the 
pain  in  my  eyes  and  back  and  from  the  stress 
ot  having  to  endure  the  daily  humiliation  oi 
this  program. 

Mery  Mejia,  age  thirty -seven 

Since  February  1997  1  have  been  working  on 
a  crew  that  cleans  the  ramps  and  service  roads 
near  the  highways.  1  cut  weeds  and  grass  all 
morning  by  swinging  a  long  wooden  stick  with  a 
flat  metal  blade.  The  tool  is  heavy  and  hurts  my 
shoulders  after  a  tew  minutes.  I'm  about  five  feet 
tall,  and  some  of  the  grass  is  taller  than  1  am. 

While  working,  1  see  rats  everywhere  along 
the  roads.  They  don't  bite  us,  because  we 
scream  and  run  away.  They  are  about  eight 
inches  long,  with  long,  stringy  tails.  They  are 
sometimes  right  next  to  us.  There  are  also  all 
sorts  of  plants,  maybe  poison  ivy,  that  give  me 
rashes.  But  the  supervisors  give  us  no  work 
clothes,  either  in  the  winter  or  the  summer. 
The  only  things  we  get  tor  protection  are  an 
orange  vest,  a  pair  of  cotton  gloves,  and  a 
hard  hat.  The  gloves  and  the  hard  hat  are 
hlthy,  but  I  am  not  allowed  to  take  anything 
home  to  wash  it.  They  gave  out  boots  for  one 
week  in  February,  but  they  were  all  size  12 
and  did  not  ht  me. 
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photographs,  by  Roberto  Huarcaya,  are  part  of  a  series  entitled  Continuum,  in  which  four  generations  of  the  artist's  family  are  pho- 
•hed  submerged  in  glass  containers.  Huarcaya  and  his  father  are  shown  here.  The  series  is  included  in  Broken  Vessel,  a  traveling  exhib- 
'ork  by  Peruvian  artists.  Huarcaya  lives  in  Lima. 


Because  there  is  no  place  to  go  to  the  bath- 
room, I  do  not  drink  water.  This  makes  me  feel 
like  I  am  suffocating.  When  I  work  I  feel  nau- 
seated and  light-headed,  and  I  get  terrible 
headaches.  When  1  finally  do  go  to  the  bath- 
room my  urine  is  very  dark  brown,  which 
makes  me  concerned  about  my  kidneys.  One 
of  the  other  women  in  my  crew  fainted  from 
the  heat,  but  we  caught  her  before  her  head 
hit  the  ground. 

When  1  work,  the  dust  gets  on  my  clothes,  in 
my  eyes,  and  in  my  nose.  When  I  blow  my  nose 
during  work  the  mucus  is  dark  brown  because  I 
don't  have  a  dust  mask.  1  change  my  clothes 
when  I  get  home,  but  I  have  to  wash  them  with 
all  the  other  family  clothes,  because  I  cannot 
afford  to  wash  them  separately.  Sometimes  my 
clothes  are  black  with  dirt. 

My  health  and  my  spirits  have  been  worn 
down  by  this  program. 

Omar  Torres,  age  thirty -eight 

I  never  received  an  orientation  or  any  type 
of  preparation  before  beginning  my  WEP  as- 


signment in  June  of  1995.  Not  once  on  the  job 
have  I  been  advised  what  type  of  clothing  to 
wear.  Once  I  was  assigned  to  clean  graffiti  off  of 
a  fleet  of  fifty  garbage  trucks.  1  was  never  pro- 
vided with  goggles,  though  I  used  heavy  equip- 
ment to  spray  graffiti  cleaner  onto  the  garbage 
trucks.  I  have  scars  on  my  legs  where  I  was 
burned  by  splashing  graffiti-cleaning  fluid. 

Before  beginning  any  particular  job  for  the 
day,  the  supervisors  distribute  the  orange  safety 
vests  that  WEP  workers  are  required  to  wear. 
The  vests  at  the  garage  where  I  am  based  are 
kept  in  a  cat-litter  box  on  the  floor.  I  am  not 
allowed  to  take  the  vest  home  to  clean  it,  nor 
am  I  allowed  to  keep  one  for  my  individual  use. 

1  cannot  take  my  lunch  to  work,  because 
there  is  nowhere  to  store  it.  1  am  not  allowed 
to  keep  any  belongings,  including  food,  at  the 
garage.  I  cannot  carry  it  with  me  while  1  am 
cleaning  the  streets,  because  there  is  no  clean 
place  to  keep  it.  Some  people  tie  their  lunch  to 
their  garbage  barrel  handle. 

My  supervisor  refuses  to  listen  to  my  prob- 
lems. When  I  verbally  challenge  his  opinions 


READINGS     27 


Receiving  Treaty  Money,  by  Allen  Sapp.  The  panning^  wai  on  diiplay  this  fall  at  the  Winnipeg  An  Gi 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  Sapp,  a  Cree  Indian,  lives  in  North  Battleford,  Saskatchewan. 


about  working  conditions,  he  threatens  to  ter- 
minate me.  I  am  very  frustrated  by  the  unjust 
way  I  am  treated.  The  supervisors  are  like  over- 
seers on  a  plantation.  They  constantly  threaten 
the  WEP  workers  with  sanctions  and  termina- 
tion. They  try  to  brainwash  you  into  thinking 
that  no  lawyer  can  help  you,  and  tell  us  not  to 
talk  to  them.  Daily  I  have  to  think  about 
whether  a  store  will  let  me  use  the  bathroom. 
It  is  constant  stress.  I  feel  like  we  are  treated  as 
if  we  were  not  human  beings.  1  should  not  have 
to  go  through  this  just  to  work. 

Sylvia  Ruff,  age  jifty-sevcn 

Since  March  1997  1  have  worked  for  the  New 
York  City  Department  ot  Sanitation,  sweeping 
up  streets  and  picking  up  garbage.  The  garbage 
includes  broken  glass,  nails,  syringes,  needles, 
used  diapers,  used  condoms,  used  tampons,  and 
dead  rats.  We  also  enctnmter  a  lot  o(  halt-empty 
containers  with  strange-smelling  liL|u!i.ls  in  them 
and  a  lot  ot  dirty,  discarded  clothing,  which  may 
be  infested  with  germs. 

There  is  nowhere  to  wash  your  han^i-  before 
huich,  and  my  hands  are  often  dirty  from  pick- 


ing up  garbage.  1  always  worry  about  germs  and 
often  I  do  not  eat.  And  now  that  the  weather 
is  hot,  I  get  terribly  thirsty  on  the  job,  but  there 
is  no  bathroom  to  use  and  1  am  afraid  of  having 
to  urinate  with  nowhere  to  go.  Even  if  I  dared 
to  drink,  there  is  nowhere  at  the  work  site  to  get 
water.  The  supervisors  threaten  to  sanction  us 
when  we  leave  our  route  to  go  to  a  restaurant 
and  get  water. 

One  day  in  early  June  when  it  rained,  I  was 
given  a  lightweight  orange  poncho  to  wear, 
which  left  my  forearms  and  my  legs  exposed. 
The  hood  was  designed  so  that  I  could  not  see 
to  my  right  or  left.  Since  I  need  to  see  oncom- 
ing traffic,  I  could  not  use  the  hood.  It  was 
pouring  rain,  and  we  were  out  for  hours,  stand- 
ing in  puddles  as  we  tried  to  sweep.  I  got 
soaked  through.  I  had  to  wring  out  the  sleeves 
im  my  own  jacket,  and  when  1  got  home  my 
feet  looked  like  prunes. 

The  fear  of  humiliation  1  face  because  1  have 
nowhere  to  relieve  myself  is  degrading.  The  ex- 
posure to  chemicals  and  waste  products  is  un- 
healthy for  me.  I  am  worried  about  bringing  my 
polluted  clothing  into  the  house  and  endanger- 
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ing  my  son's  health  as  well  as  my  own.  Not 
knowing  what  I  am  being  exposed  to  makes  me 
constantly  anxious,  and  it  is  a  daily  struggle  to 
overcome  this.  The  constant  threats  by  the  su- 
pervisors to  sanction  us  for  leaving  c>ur  route 
and  the  inhumane  working  conditions  make  it 
seem  like  we're  on  a  chain  gang  instead  of  in  a 
work-experience  program.  I  have  been  told — 
and  1  believe — that  this  work  will  not  lead  to  a 
job.  As  long  as  we  are  forced  to  do  this  dead- 
end work,  we  at  least  need  access  to  bathrooms 
and  clean  water,  adequate  personal  protective 
clothing  and  equipment,  and  meaningful  train- 
ing about  the  hazards  we  face. 


only  serve  a  prison  sentence  it  he  was  caught." 

APRIL  24,  1W6 

Executed.  Li  Shanwu  and  Wu  Debin,  both 
peasatits.  Accused  of  stealing  twenty-eight 
television  sets. 

MAY  14,  1996 

Executed.  Tao  Zhenping.  Accused  of  embez- 
zling $1,300  and  setting  fire  to  the  office  when 
he  feared  discovery. 

MAY  16,  19% 

Executed.  Yuan  Yujin.  Accused  of  stealing  four 

motorcycles. 


[Death  Sentences] 

CHINA'S  CRIMES 
AND  PUNISHMENT 


MAY  25,  1996 

Executed.  Van  Yanwang.  Accused  of  kidnap- 
ping. Reportedly  said  that  he  had  got  the  idea 
from  watching  television  and  that  "1  deserve  to 
be  executed  for  my  crime." 


From  "The  Death  Penalty  in  China:  Breaking 
Records ,  Breaking  Rules , "  a  report  released  in  Au- 
gust by  Amnesty  International.  China,  which  in- 
stituted its  "Strike  Hard"  anticrime  campaign  in 
1996,  sentenced  an  estimated  6,100  people  to 
death  last  year;  of  these,  at  least  4,367  have  been 
executed.  According  to  the  report,  Chinese  author- 
ities maintain  that  the  death  penalty  is  applied  "on- 
ly to  criminals  who  have  committed  the  most 
heinous  crimes . " 


JANUARY  2,  1996 

Sentenced  to  death.  Four  luinamed  men — re- 
portedly a  government  t)fficial,  a  policeman,  a 
businessman,  and  an  ex-soldier.  Accused  of  il- 
legal elephant  hunting. 

JANUARY  30-FEBRUARY  1,  1996 
Executed.  Chen  Jiuqiang,  Li  Jiaming,  Lo  Yun, 
Xie  Guichun,  and  thirty-tour  unnamed  others. 
Reportedly  executed  to  "maintain  social  stabil- 
ity" before  the  Chinese  New  Year. 

MARCH  19,  1996 

Sentenced  to  death.  W;w\t^  Xiang.  Accused  of 
beating  up  a  man  on  behalf  of  a  friend  alter  a 
road-rage  incident. 

MARCH  29,  1996 

Sentenced  to  death.  Wang  I  longJLin.  AccLised  n( 
severing  the  head  of  an  antique  statue  of  Bud- 
dha, which  he  sold  for  .$36.  He  was  not  repre- 
sented by  a  lawyer  and  had  only  a  middle- 
school  education.  I  le  did  not  know  the  value 
of  the  antique  until  the  judge  informetl  him,  at 
which  point  "his  handcuffed  hands  did  nol 
stop  shaking.  He  had  thought  that  he  would 


[Apology! 

FIRST  ACNE, 
NOW  THIS! 


From  a  correction  in  the  July  17  issue  o\  i/u 
Chicago  Daily  Flerald. 


I 


n  a  chart  of  area  death-row  inmates  that  ap- 
peared on  page  10  of  yesterday's  paper,  we  iden- 
tified Christopher  Thomas,  a  twenty-three- 
year-old  Chicagoan  who  shot  a  man  to  death 
for  $61  during  a  robbery  in  1994.  The  photo  we 
ran,  however,  was  of  another  Christophcr 
Thomas,  a  fifteen-year-old  honor  student  at 
West  Chicago  High  School. 

This  Christopher  Thomas  is  one  ot  those 
good,  hardworking  young  people  who  don't 
get  enough  credit  for  earning  good  grades  and 
participating  in  the  community.  His  photo 
found  its  way  into  our  files  when  he  ran  for 
northern  district  representative  ol  the  Stu- 
dent Council. 

The  ("hristopher  Thomas  who  is  on  death 
row  is  a  killer  who  went  by  the  alias  of  Dante 
I  nil.  1  le  has  had  numerous  .scrapes  with  the  law 
ani^l  has  been  in  and  oiii  of  detention  houies 
and  prisons  for  the  jiast  eight  years. 

We  apologize  to  ("hristopber,  liis  tamily, 
Iriends,  and  neighbors. 
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Stopping. 
The  less  flashy  but  equally 
*      athletic  half-brother  of 
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The  Ultimate  Driving  Machine'' 


[Scale] 


TROUBLE  AT  THE  REFERENCE  DESK 


From  "Classes  of  Problem  Patrons  in  Public  Libraries  with  Representative  Behaviors , "  a  chart  by 
Bruce  Shuman  in  Patron  Behavior  in  Libraries:  A  Handbook  of  Positive  Approaches  to 
Negative  Situations,  published  by  the  American  Library  Association.  According  to  Shuman, 
who  is  the  editor  of  Library  &  Archival  Security,  the  classifications  below  allow  library  person' 
nel  to  respond  to  disruptive  behavior  "with  a  degree  of  consistency ." 


Class  III 
NUISANCE 
(annoying  but  harmless) 

knuckle  cracking 

coughing 

begging 

voyeuristic 

sleeping 

humming 

laundering 

amorous  (consensual) 

eating 

laughing 

chattering 

lonely 

malodorous 


Class  II 

UNCLEAR 

(potentially  serious) 

exhibitionist 
drunk 

physically  ill 
highly  emotional 
narcotized 
continually  pacing 
homeless 

preaching  zealously 
staring 
soliciting 
belonging  to  gang 
bringing  pets 
hallucinating 


Class  I 

DANGEROUS 
(very  serious) 

armed 

verbally  abusive 

predatory 

paranoid 

child  molesting 

emotionally  disturbed 

sexually  deviant 

openly  hostile 

vandalizing 

threatening 

combative 

drug  selling 

committing  arson 


JUNE  14,  1996 

Sentenced  to  death.  Li  Kuan  and  Lu  Wanliang. 

Accused  of  stealing  mules. 

JUNE  21,  1996 

Executed.  Zhang  Jiazi.  Reportedly  executed  for 

the  "highway  robbery"  of  $24  and  a  watch. 


OCTOBER  16,  1996 

Executed.  Yi  Zhirong,  Li  Deqiu,  and  Yi  Zhi- 

tong,  all  peasants.  Reportedly  stole  packaging 

for  cigarette  and  alcohol  brands  from  printing 

shops  and  sold  them  to  people  making  fake 

prciducts. 


JUNE  25,  1996 

Executed.  Hou  Zhijian  and  Wei  Xueming.  The 
two  were  executed  after  a  public  sentencing 
rally  in  which  they  were  convicted  of  the  theft 
of  ballpoint  pens  and  badminton  rackets. 

JULY  24,  1996 

Executed.  Lu  Qigang,  a  worker  at  a  horticultur- 
al farm.  Reportedly  used  needles  and  thorns 
to  stab  female  cyclists  in  the  buttocks. 

AUGUST  31,  1996 

Executed.  Wang  Qiu,  a  self-styled  "golden  god- 
dess" and  acclaimed  mystic.  She  was  given 
valuable  gifts  by  her  followers,  among  whom 
was  a  young  girl  who  was  sick  but  who  ulti- 
mately died.  It  is  unclear  on  what  charge  Wang 
was  arrested  and  executed. 


[Essay] 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF 
HIP  AND  SQUARE 


From  The  Conquest  of  Cool,  by  Thomas  Frank, 
to  be  published  this  month  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press .  Frank  is  the  editor  of  the  quarterly 
The  Baffler. 


F 

M^  or 


or  as  long  as  America  is  torn  by  culture 
wars,  the  1960s  will  remain  the  historical  ter- 
rain of  conflict.  Although  popular  memories 
of  that  era  are  increasingly  vague  and  general- 
ized, we  understand  "the  Sixties"  almost  in- 
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New  from  OSyberVision... 

1ST  THE  BEST 
OREIGN  LANGUAGE 
ROGRAM  EVER: 
)NLY  $49.95! 

IT'S  THE  CHANCE 
YOU'VE  BEEN  WAITING  FOR. 

Dme  to  the  new  Introductory  Foreign  Language  Program  from  SyberVision 
1  unique  opportunity  to  take  today's  best  foreign  language  program  out  for 
il  run.  With  this  special  Introductoiy  Program,  you  can  test  eight  full  lessons 
Kt  $49.95  and  get  real,  hands-on  experience  with  this  remarkable  system  - 
:  no  risk.  You  have  30  days  to  use  it,  enjoy  it,  leam  from  it  -  then  decide. 

.  BEGIN  SPEAKING  THE  LANGUAGE  FROM  DAY  ONE! 

lily  is  that  quick  and  that  easy.  You'll  leam  at  your  own  pace  discovering  how  to  listen,  think,  respond 
apply  the  language  beginning  with  the  first  lesson.  With  the  complete  program,  you'll  be  functional  in 
language,  easily  speaking  and  conversing,  guaranteed.  Listen  for  just  30  minutes  each  day  and  you'll 
kly  find  out  why  this  powerful  and  proven  teaching  system  -  the  Pimsleur  Method  -  has  worked  so 
lively  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  around  the  world. 

NO  BORING  MEMORIZATION,  NO  WORKBOOKS. 

our  easy-to-leam  methods  and  tapes-to-go  program,  you  just  won't  find  a  more  entertaining  and 

'esting  way  to  learn  a  new  language  and  to  enjoy  success  from  beginning  to  end.  The  reason? 
'imsleur's  renowned  scientific  research  and  proven  learning  system.  With  his  methods  you  are  an 
'6  participant,  involved  in  intensive  practice  sessions  with  native  speakers  of  the  language.  It's  fun! 

SAMPLE  THE  SYSTEM,  LEARN  THE 
SECRETS  -  THEN  SAVE  EVEN  MORE! 

uarantee  there's  just  no  better  way  to  leam  a  foreign  language  -  and  save  money,  too!  Call  us  within  30  days 
we'll  give  you  a  $45.00  credit  toward  the  purchase  of  a  complete  SyberVision  Language  System!  And  when  you 
I'  up  to  a  comlete  program  you'll  also  receive  10  minutes  a  day-  FREE!  It's  a  great  way  to  practice  your 
"language  skills,  and  the  perfect  compliment  to  our  all-audio  system  (see  below). 
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Ink'  H  out  for  a  trial 
run.. .sample  some  nfth 
first  tapes  then  decukl 
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DURS  FREE! 

i  innovative  collection 
'aming  took  is  yours 
iE  when  you  purchase 
complete  30-32  lesson 
7am.  Interactive  games, 
lies  &  sticky  labels 
iduceyou  to  menus, 
I  signs,  currency  and 
e— all  in  just  10  minutes 
lyKWIiiksufphesksl.) 


WHY  IS  SYBERVISION  THE  BEST? 

Because  we  teach  you  to  think  in  the  language,  speak  without  memorizing 
and  understand  without  translating.  You'll  rediscover  the  natural  language 
process,  the  same  experience  you  had  leaming  your  first  language  as  a  child. 

Call  us  directly  at 

1"  OUU  "777"  0U7  7  (Outside  Uw  U  S.  ;md  C:iii;ida call  (41'5)  288-3')51) 

and  we'll  send  you  the  Introductory  SyberVision  Language  System  of  your 
choice.  You'll  receive  tapes  1-3  (6  half-hour  lessons)  plus  a  fourth  tape  that 
skips  ahead  to  demonstrate  the  greater  skills  you'll  achieve  as  you  progress 
through  a  complete  Pimsleur  course. 

YOUTL  SUCCEED  OR  YOU  DON'T  PAY 

You  have  a  30-day  trial  run.  It's  guaranteed!  If  you  are  not  completely 
satisfied,  return  the  program  anytime  within  30  days  of  receipt  for  a  full 
refund  of  the  purchase  price.  • 

^  SyberVision'  http7/www.sybervision.com  on  the  mall 

One  Sansome  St.,  Suite  810,  Dept.  VA(i\  San  Francisco,  CA  94104 


I  ush  me  the 
Introductory 
-J  Vision 
^  language  Program 
m  of  my  choice.  I  receive  a 
W     total  of  4  audiocassettes, 
each  side  approximately  W  minutes  long.  1 
understand  that  if  I  am  not  completely  satisfied, 
I  may  return  the  program  within  50  days  of 
leceipt  for  a  complete  refund  of  the  purchase 
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stint  1  ivi.-ly  .is  the  JccaJc  ot  the  htu,  chiiiif^c, 
the  h(iim.'l;iiul  ui  hip,  ;in  erii  whose  tastes  antl 
discnvi'iii-s  ,iinl  passions  have  somehow  deter- 
iiimcil  the  world  m  which  we  are  now  con- 
Ji'IiuuhI  Io  hve.  Ami  whether  (he  Sixties  are 
(iK'hraieJ  or  lamentecl,  rhe  coiinterciilrure 
Kimposetl  of  anti-institutional  radicals  of  all 
stript's,  (rom  laiiipiis  leftists  to  New  York  ho- 


|Salui.iii(ins| 

MC^N  AMOUR 


The  lolhnvinfi  sahtuuiims  arc  taken  frmn  the  lellcrs 
()/  NntiDm'  (Ic  Ik'duvoir  to  Nelson  A/jtfrcn.  A/^Tcn, 
(iiiihor  11/  The  Man  with  the  (ioldeii  Arm  and  A 
Walk  on  I  he  Wild  Siile,  )nc'(  tit'  Bcauvoir,  ihc 
/■rt'iit/i  novelist  and  jihdosojihcr,  in  C.hicaf^o  in 
l'-)47.  Their  affair  lasted  unid  1951 .  ihouf^h  they 
C(n\linued  to  eorresjiond  until  1^64,  when  de 
Bcauvoir  jndilishcd  "The  Question  of  fidelity,"  an 
article  ahout  the  affair,  in  I  larper's  Ma^^azine.  The 
letters,  orifiinally  u'nKt'ti  in  Euf^lish.  arc  collected  at 
( )/ii()  State  University.  They  were  jndilished  in 
i'rench  in  I'chruary  hy  (lallimard. 


Nelson,  my  love — 

Sweetest  dailinj^  you — 

IVaresi  nu  e  dear  you 

My  Ix'loNtd  nice  man,  my  nice  helo\eil 

luishanti,  my  own  Nelson — 
My  own  local  pretty  man  — 
My  precious  hcKufd  (  'hita^^o  man — 
IVaresi  flowci  ol  Isianlnil 
Pearesi  man  uilli  die  L;oldcn  arm — 
My  man  with  the  golden  hi, mi    - 
nearest  lazy  yon 
IVarest  nauj^hty  you 
My  poor  dearest  Aiiui  u  an  dilemma    - 
nearest  la;\' i  ra:y  pimp  ol  mine    - 
My  dearest  [oi.)  hus\'  faraway  wondei man  — 
My  Ixdoved  t  roiodilc 
nearest  male  hrule 
vSwrt'iesi  you,  sweetest  ol  all  iiionsteis  in  the 

woild 
My  dearest  not  too  repellent  you — 
ParliiiL;  tlis^ustiiiLily  ,L;reed\  \(Ui 
Parting  pool'  okl  u,L;ly  rejecletl  you 
IX'arest  siiiini;  and  hrooilinL;  local  heast — 
I  Van  si  meancsl  llian  e\fr\i)U 
M\  o\\!i  dearest  piii^ish  pii; 
^  oil  diil\  |ai  is  ass  lira  I  ned  t  amel  licailed  |xk  k 

>  >l  mikl 
Peaiesl  iiuiu  kiiiijol  lU'ihinL; 


heinians  to  California  hippies — is  invariably 
cast  as  the  afjeiit  of  change. 

For  conservatives,  the  world  that  the  Sixties 
left  us  is  a  distinctly  unhappy  one.  The  decade 
represents  ntuhing  .so  much  as  a  fall  from  grace, 
rhe  loss  of  a  golden  age  of  ctmsensus,  the  end  t)f 
an  Edenic  epoch  of  shared  values  and  safe  cen- 
trisin.  Dark  images  of  the  treason  and  excess  of 
the  Sixties  till  shelves  of  bestsellers  from  Alan 
Bloom's  ( 'b.sing  0/  the  American  Mind  to  Robert 
Bork's  Slouching  Towards  Gomorrah.  And  the 
fahle  of  the  doubly  victimized  .soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam, betrayeil  first  by  liberals  antl  tioves  in  gov- 
ernment anti  then  spat  upon  by  members  t)f  the 
counterculture,  has  become  such  a  routine 
trope  that  its  invocation — and  the  resulting 
outrage — requires  only  the  mouthing  of  a  few 
standard  references. 

By  contrast,  the  leftist  myth  of  the  counter- 
t  lilt  lire  is  one  of  personal  transformation 
through  ecstatic  nonconformity,  thrt:)ugh  re- 
bellion against  the  "mass  society"  of  the  1950s 
and  everything  it  stood  ft)r:  racial,  religious, 
and  sexual  intolerance;  look-alike  commuters 
clail  in  gray  flannel  suits;  identical  prefabricat- 
etl  houses  stretching  moderately  and  reastm- 
ably  to  the  horizon.  The  only  character  who 
offeretl  hope  ol  resisting  this  oppressive  tepid- 
ness  was  the  figure  that  Norman  Mailer,  in  his 
seminal  1957  essay  "The  White  Negro," 
calletl  the  "Hipster,"  an  "American  existen- 
tialist" with  .1  taste  for  jazz,  sex,  drugs,  antl  the 
slang  antl  mores  of  black  society.  In  this  myth, 
the  Sixties'  revolt  of  the  young  against  the 
mass  society  is  thus  seen  as  a  joyous  and  even 
a  glorious  cultural  flowering,  albeit  tine  that, 
tragically,  was  t|uickly  co-opted  by  the  main- 
stream itself.  The  story  eiuls  with  the  noble 
itiealism  of  the  New  Left  in  riiiiis  and  the 
counterculture  sold  out  lo  its  original  antago- 
nists, I  lollywood  ami  the  networks  antl  the 
rest  ol  tor|nirale  .Amenta. 

("onllicling  though  lliey  may  seem,  ihese 
two  accounts  ol  Sixties  culture  agree  on  a  num- 
ber of  basil  poiiiis.  Pxiih  assume  that  the  ctnin- 
terculliire  w.is  wlial  11  said  it  was;  that  is,  a  fun- 
tlameni.d  opi^oneiii  of  the  tapilalist  ortler. 
Thinkeis  on  holh  sides  tontiii,  further,  that 
the  coiintert  iilluif  is  the  appropriate  symbol — 
if  not  the  atlii.il  hisioiical  cause  of  the  gigan- 
IK  lultiiial  sliifis  that  transformed  rhe  United 
States  antl  that  permanently  rearranged  Ameri- 
cans' cultural  priorities.  They  also  agree  that 
these  changes  constituted  a  radii  al  break  with 
existing  Ameruan  mores,  thai  iliey  were  just  as 
transgressix  e,  meiiai  ing,  and  if\i 'hit  1011, ir\'  as 
both  toimiiii  uliinal  p.irt  icipants  and  foes  be- 
lieved I  belli  lo  be.  .And  all  agree,  lastly,  that 
I  be  role  of  .Ameiii.in  business  was  a  iXTipberal 
,ind  secondaiA  one. 


i-l      IIAKriK'"' MA(i,\/lNI/NO\IMlil  K  l'")-; 


e  photographs  of  VniverSOVL  Big  Top  Circus  clowns  Danise  Payne  and  Russell  Lark  Broum  were  taken  by  Erin  Patrice  O'Brien, 
appeared  in  the  August  issue  0/ Vibe.  The  all-black  circus  is  currently  on  its  fourth  national  tour. 


But  the  actual  story  is  quite  a  bit  messier, 
and  our  ignorance  of  it  is  largely  the  product 
of  an  odd  tendency  on  both  the  left  and  the 
right  to  ignore  the  particulars  of  American 
business  history.  American  capitalism  was 
hardly  the  unchanging  and  soulless  machine 
imagined  by  countercultural  leaders;  it  was  as 
dynamic  a  force  in  its  own  way  as  the  revolu- 
tionary youth  movements,  undertaking  dra- 
matic transformations  in  both  the  way  it  oper- 
ated and  the  way  it  imagined  itself.  What  we 
know  about  business  is  this:  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  counterculture  down  to  the  pre- 
sent, business  dogged  it  with  a  commercial 
replica  that  seemed  to  ape  its  every  move  for 
the  titillation  of  the  TV-watching  millions 
and  the  nation's  corporate  sponsors. 

But  to  understand  corporate  behavior  in  the 
Sixties  as  co-optation — in  which  countercul- 
tural values  and  symbols  were  mimicked  and 
mass-produced  by  corporate  America  in  order 
to  cash  in  on  a  particular  demographic  and 
subvert  the  great  threat  that  the  "real"  counter- 
culture represented — is  to  miss  an  important 
point.  In  fact,  the  counterculture,  instead  of 
being  the  singular  catalyst  for  change  that  it  is 
assumed  to  be,  was  only  one  manifestation  of  a 
larger  cultural  shift  that  was  already  being  felt 
in  the  most  advanced  reaches  of  the  American 
corporate  world.  Many  people  in  American 


business,  particularly  in  advertising,  also  de- 
plored conformity',  distrusted  routine,  and  en- 
couraged resistance  to  established  power.  They 
imagined  the  counterculture  not  as  an  enemy 
to  be  undermined  or  a  threat  to  consumer  cul- 
ture but  as  a  hopeful  sign,  a  symbolic  ally  in 
their  own  struggles  against  the  mountains  of 
deadweight  procedure  and  hierarchy  that  had 
accumulated  over  the  years.  They  welcomed 
the  youth-led  cultural  revolution,  because  they 
perceived  in  it  a  comrade  in  their  own  struggles 
to  revitalize  American  business  and 
the  consumer  order  generally. 


X 


ake  the  case  of  Bill  Bernbach,  the  tower- 
ing figure  of  the  1960s  advertising  world  and 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
agency.  Bernbach  founded  his  agency  in  1949, 
eight  years  before  Mailer's  essay  appeared,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  principle  that  all  the  old 
rules  of  scientific  advertising  henceforth  were 
to  be  scrupulously  ignored.  Bernbach  was  the 
first  adman  to  embrace  the  mass-S(_Kiety  cri- 
tique, to  appeal  directly  to  the  powerful  but 
hitherto  unmentionable  puMic  fears  of  con- 
formity, of  manipulation,  traud,  and  power- 
lessness,  and  to  sell  products  by  so  doing.  By 
inventing  anri-advertising  (most  memorably 
in  the  landmark  1959  Volkswagen  campaign, 
which  held  up  rhe  "bug"  as  an  anti-car,  the 
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Miiloinotivc  ^yiiihol  ol  ccnMiiiK-r  rohcllion),  Ik- 
harnessed  public  inistriisr  ot  mnsimK'risin- - 
perhaps  the  must  powerful  cultural  tenJeni.y 
of  the  a^'e — to  consumerism  itself.  As  an  ii.Ko- 
lo^ue  of  ihsorder,  tirelessly  repeal  inj^  his 
mantra  that  advertising  was  et|ui\aleni  to 
modern  art,  Bernhacii  was  the  enemy  of  tech- 
nocracy long  before  the  counterculture  raisei.1 
its  own  voice  in  protest  of  conformity  and  the 
Organization  Man. 

By  the  mit.1- 1960s  the  anti-principles  of  cre- 
ativity had  become  rule-book  stuff  in  their 
own  right.  In  a  1966  handbook  for  copywrit- 
ers, a  Yt)ung  ik  Rubicam  creative  leader  in- 
structed readers  that  "the  first  rule  for  copy- 
writers is  to  be  suspicious  of  rules."  The 
[■primary  goal  of  unleashing  all  of  this  creativity 
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was  not  to  overthrow  capitalism,  of  course,  but 
to  juinp-start  the  engine  ot  change — the  "per- 
manent revolution" — that  drove  the  consumer 
culture.  Talk  of  creativity  antl  perpetual  inno- 
vation became  ubicjuitous  in  the  intlustry  liter- 
ature, and  the  imagery  of  "youth"  began  to 
serve  as  a  marketing  symbol,  an  abstraction  of 
commercial  speech,  a  consuming  vision  for 
Americans  of  all  ages,  not  simply  the  some- 
what narrow  demographic  of  consumers  be- 
tween ages  eighteen  and  thirty. 

Admen  settled  on  the  counterculture  as  the 
signifier  ot  choice  for  hip  consumerism  partially 
because  they  believed,  contrary  to  the  asser- 
tions of  countercultural  theorists,  that  the  hip 
young  were  good  potential  consumers.  More 
importantly,  though,  and  despite  the  counter- 
culture's suspicion  of  advertising  and  material 
accumulation,  admen  used  its  external  mark- 
ings to  represent  new  consumer  values  that  the 
industry  itself  had  already  internalized.  Caught 
up  in  the  frenzy  of  ai^lvertising's  creative  revolu- 
tion, admen  looked  at  the  counterculture  and 
saw  .  .  .  themselves.  They  also  saw  a  perfect 
model  for  consumer  subjectivity,  intelligent  and 
at  war  with  the  conformist  past,  and  a  cultural 
machine  for  turning  disgust  with  corisumerism 
into  the  fuel  by  which  consumerism  might  be 
accelerated.  Hip  capitalism  wasn't  something 
on  the  fringes  of  enterprise,  an  occasional  hip- 
pie entrepreneur  selling  posters  or  drug  para- 
phernalia. Nor  was  it  purely  a  demographic  ma- 
neuver, just  a  different  spin  to  sell  products  to  a 
different  group.  What  happened  in  the  Sixties 
is  that  hip  became  central  to  the  way  capitalism 
understiH)d  itself  aiul  explained  itself 
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day,  the  legacy  of  the  consumer  revolu- 
tion of  the  1960s  is  unmistakable.  There  are 
few  things  more  beloved  oi  our  mass  media 
than  the  figure  ot  the  cultural  rebel,  the  defi- 
ant individualist  resisting  the  mandates  of 
civilization.  C'ommercial  lanlasies  ol  rebel- 
lion, liberation,  and  outright  "revolution" 
against  the  stultitymg  tlemaiub  ol  mass  soci- 
ety are  common|"ilace  almost  to  the  p(nnt  of 
invisibility  in  advertising,  movies,  and  televi- 
sion programming.  Nike  shoes  are  sokl  to  the 
accomi^an  i  ment  ol  words  delivered  by 
William  S.  Burroughs  and  songs  by  the  Beat- 
les, Iggy  Po|\  and  Ciil  Scott-Heron  ("the  rev- 
olution will  not  be  televised");  peace  symbols 
decorate  a  line  ol  cigarettes  manufactured  by 
R.  j.  Reynokis  and  the  walls  and  wiiulovvs  of 
Starbucks  inffee  sho|is  v\orld\\ide;  and  the 
|iroducts  ol  Aii|ile,  IBM,  and  Microsoft  are 
touted  as  devices  of  liberation.  The  music  in- 
dustry continues  to  rejuvenate  itself  with  the 
|Hrioi.lic  discovery  ot  new  and  ever  more  sub- 
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Critique  of  Philosophy:  James'  Ptagmatism;  Gadamer:  Hermeneutics  &  the  Human  Sciences; 
Betgson's  Elan  Vital  &  Vitalism;  John  Dewey's  Reconstruction  in  Phihsophy.  The  Ptagmatic 
Critique  of  Traditional  Philosophy;  Levi-Strauss:  Structuralist  Anthropology;  Hussed: 
Phenomenology  &  the  Life-Wotld;  Heidegger:  Being  &  Time:  A.  J.  Ayer's  Language,  Truth 
&  Logic:  The  Latter  Wittgenstein:  The  Philosophy  ot  Language;  The  Frankfurt  School 
Course  No.  405.  Video  or  Audio 

PART  VI:  Modernism  and  the  Age  of  Analysis:  Conclusions 

Kuhn's  Paradigm  Paradigm;  Habermas'  Critical  Theory;  Barthes,  Semiotics  &  the  Revolt 
Against  Structuralism;  Social  Justice  &  Social  Democracy  in  Contemporary  Times:  A 
Theory  of  Justice  by  John  Rawls;  Alvin  Gouldner's  Dark  Side  of  the  Dialectic.  Social  Theory; 
Renegade  Sociology  &  Outlaw  Marxism;  Foucalt:  Powet,  Knowledge  &  Post-Structuralism; 
Quine's  Oniological  Relativism  &  the  End  ot  "Philosophy";  Rorty's  Neo-Pragmatism; 
Jean-Francois  Lyotard:  the  Post-Modern  Condition;  Conclusion:  The  Theory  of 
Knowledge  &  Language;  Conclusion:  Political,  Social  &  Cultural  Criticism  &  Theory 
Course  No.  405.  Video  or  Audio 


r  r  THAT  IS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  LIFE? 
'  /  What  is  the  best  ^zW  of  life?  Who  or 

T  what  is  God?  What  is  the  essence  of 
.1  X'.  When  is  it  legitimate  for  one  person 
-J  ve  power  over  others?  Can  any  of  these 
I  ions  be  answered? 

These  are  basic  riddles  of  human 
K  ience  that  thoughtful  men  and  women 
a  pondered  since  the  dawn  of  civilization. 

ybu  too  must  have  asked  yourself 
I  ions  like  these  many  times.  And  perhaps 

imlc  vowed  that  some  day  you  would 
:  [lirough  (?//the  great  thinkers  of  the 
t  irn  world  and  find  your  own  answers. 

^ut  you  know  you  never  will.  Frankly,  it 

I  require  a  minimum  of  several  years  of 
.  ,i.iwal  from  active  life,  and  devotion  to 
1  M'  effort  and  concentration. 

N'ow,  at  last,  here  is  a  feasible  way  to 
1  the  intellectual  adventure  of  a  lifetime. 

\  vou  can  comfortably  grasp  the  essence 
1  (iiisequence  o{  tic\\  thinker's  greatness,  in 
1  c  moments  in  your  home  or  car. 

I  hat  is  the  extraordinary  opportunity 
c  jffered  by  this  unprecedented  new 
J  -video  lecture  series — The  Great  Min/is 
'   Western  Intellectual  Tradition. 

I  he  series  is  composed  of  70  lectures, 
)  ing  more  than  40  of  the  great  minds  of 
1'  '.'estern  world.  Each  lecture  is  accompa- 
ii  IV  an  outline  and  reading  list  as  an  aid, 

'  wish,  to  mastering  and  Rirther 

nng  the  subject. 

'  'T  half  of  the  lectures  are  delivered  by 
ois  Darren  Stalofif  and  Michael  Sugrue, 
t  or  several  years  electrified  students  at 


Columbia  University  with  their  sweeping 
canvas  of  Western  intellectual  development. 
Then  to  round  out  the  series,  there  are  guest 
lecturers  from  the  growing  Teaching 
Company  treasury  of  audio  and  video 
recordings  of  Americas  SuperStar  Teachers. 

The  result  is  a  definitive  survey  of 
Western  thought  by  an  all-star  teaching  team 
with  no  equal  in  lecturing  skill  at  any  single 
college  campus  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

With  these  video  or  audio  recordings  of 
six  of  America's  most  widely  acclaimed  college 
lecture  professors  as  your  guides,  you  can  now 
follow  down  through  the  centuries  of 
mankind's  great  debate  over  the  meaning  ol 
life,  and  how  the  ideas  put  forth  shaped  and 
developed  our  Western  civilization  of  today 

Just  listening  to  these  lectures —  whether 
you  decide  to  supplement  them  by  browsing 
through  the  texts  of  the  works  discussed  or 
not — will  give  you  a  grasp  of  the  intellectual 
history  of  the  Western  world  possessed  by  as 
few  as  one  out  of  every  thousand  Americans. 


AUDIO  OIU  SALE!  $100  OFF  EIVSTIRE  COURSE! 


To  nrder,  mail  coupon  or  call 

-800-TEACH-12 

(1-800-832-2412) 

please  refer  to  Offer  Code  5181 
or  FAX  703-912-7756 


Mo  Risk"  Money-Back  Guarantee! 


*j/iV  The  Teaching  Company® 

^E    7405  Alban  Station  Court,  Suite  A 107 
^     Springfield,  VA   22150-2318 
W    Offer  Code  5181 

Please  send  me  the  following  Parts  from  Great  Minds, 
each  consisting  of  11-12,  45-minute  lectures  on  audio 
or  video  cassettes  in  handsome  storage  cases. 

a  ALL  SIX  a   Part  I      n  Part  II      □  Part  III 

J   Part  IV    D   PartV    IH  Part  VI 

(please  check  desired  format) 

Q    Audio*:  SALE — Entire  six-part  course,  $249.95 

(reg.  price  $349.95)  plus  $20  S&H,  One  part, 

$89.95  plus  $5  ea.  S&H. 

I I    'Video*:  Entire  six-part  course,  $449.95 

(reg,  price  $549.95)  plus  $20  S&H.  One  part, 
$149.95  plus$5ea.  S&H. 

*Note:  Virginia  residents  please  add  4.5%  sales  tax. 


Q    Check  or  Money  Order  enclosed 

□   VISA       a  MC       ID  AMEX       □  Disc. 

Q    Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  complete 

catalog  oi  over  60  courses  (no  purchase  necessary) 


Account  Number 


Nam'-  (I'li  Ash  I'Rwr) 


Exj'.  Date 


Addui  ss 


(:\  I  v/S  rAir/ZiP 


I'HONE  (Ifiue  have  t/itestions  regarding  ymo-  iirdci) 


\ersi\e  youth  nnnciiicnts,  and  our  televisual 
marketplace  is  a  twenty-tour-hour  showplace 
of  transgression  and  inversion  ot  values,  ot 
humiliated  patriarchs  and  slmcked  puritans, 
of  screaming  guitars  and  concupiscent  youth. 


[Chickens] 

POULTRY  IN 
MOTION 


The  dhuvc  /)/i(i(()^-(i|i/i.s  ()/  jihickcd  chickens,  arc  jhirt  o/ 
Polios  Olfinpicos  ("Olympic  Ohickcns"),  a  series  by 
Carina  Weidle.  They  appeared  in  the  Spring  issue  af 
Poliester,  cm  art  journal  published  in  Mexico  City,  and 
were  on  display  this  jail  at  the  (.'amarjio  ViLii^a  (.iallery 
in  Si'io  /'tiii/ii.  She  lives  m  Curitiba,  Brazil. 


However  we  may  rankle  uiuler  the  hureaucra- 
tized  morn)tony  of  our  productive  lives,  in  our 
consuming  lives  we  are  no  longer  merely  af- 
fluent, we  arc  rebels. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  mass-society  critique 
of  the  1950s  was  one  with  which  American 
capitalism  was  singularly  well  prepared  to 
deal — which  is  why  it  sometimes  seems  that 
we  will  never  he  rid  of  it.  Hip  and  square  are 
now  permanently  locked  together,  like  the 
images  of  Coke  and  Pepsi,  in  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing pageant  of  wt^rkplace  deference  and  ad- 
vertising outrage.  Our  celehrities  are  not  just 
glamorous,  they  are  insurrectionaries;  our  po- 
lice and  soldiers  are  not  just  good  guys,  they 
break  the  rules  for  a  higher  purpose.  And 
through  them  and  our  imagined  participation 
in  whatever  is  the  latest  permutation  of  the 
rebel  Pepsi  Generation,  we  have  not  solved 
the  problems  of  mass  society  hut  ciefused 
them.  Impervious  to  criticism  of  any  kind,  and 
virtually  witht)ut  historical  memory,  hip  has 
become  the  public  philosophy  of  the  age  of 
flexible  accumulation. 


|ln\'estment  Tips] 

MODERN  ART: 
THE  BOTTOM  LINE 


From  the  1997  edition  o/ Art  Market  Guide,  by 
Richard  Polsky,  published  by  the  Marlet  Press  in 
San  Francisco,  /n  tfie  guidebook,  Polsky  assesses 
the  "market  value  and  pricirig  trends"  of  the  works 
of  forty  contemporary  American  artists,  and  then 
advises  collectors  to  either  "buy,"  "sell,"  or  "hold" 
them . 

An  the  1980s,  Keith  Haring's  crawling  ba- 
bies and  radiant  barking  dogs  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  media.  This  led  to  wide 
exposure  and  high-profile  opportunities.  Bar- 
ing scored  big  when  he  was  commissioned  to 
design  a  huge  miiral  for  the  famous  dance 
club  the  Palladium,  and  deals  to  design 
Swatches  and  sweatshirts  soon  followed.  Har- 
ing  should  have  stuck  with  these.  Despite  the 
artist's  apparently  sincere  convictions,  his 
work  isn't  serious  art. 

This  is  important  to  know,  especially  since 
Haring  sells  for  a  lot  ot  money.  How  can  the 
current  market  justify  $50,000-$75,000  for  a 
painting  on  tarpaulin,  $10,000-$2 5,000  for  a 
sumi  ink  drawing,  or  $7,500-$  1  5,000  for  felt- 
tip  pen  on  a  large  vase.'  In  the  long  run,  it 
cari't.  Buy  Haring  if  you  genuinely  love  the 
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work,  but  don't  fool  yourself  into  thinking 
you're  making  a  wise  investment. 

♦ 

Alexander  Calder  is  one  of  the  three  great- 
est sculptors  of  the  century — along  with 
Brancusi  and  Henry  Moore — and  his  impor- 
tance is  beyond  dispute.  He's  also  one  of  the 
most  conservative  blue-chip  artists  you  can 
buy.  Purchase  Calder  if  you  want  a  work  that 
will  retain  its  approximate  value,  but  not  if 
you're  looking  for  substantial  appreciation. 
Calder  is  the  art-world  equivalent  of  having 
your  money  in  CDs.  He  gives  you  financial 
peace  of  mind. 

♦ 

Although  David  Hockney  has  few  peers,  it 
feels  like  he's  been  in  decline  since  the  late 
1970s.  It  helps  to  think  of  him  like  Paul  Mc- 
Cartney. On  his  own,  McCartney  has  never 
approached  the  genius  of  his  years  with  the 
Beatles.  As  for  Hockney,  we  may  not  like  what 
he's  doing  now  as  much  as  we  liked  his  "Beatles 
period,"  but  if  he  continues  along  this  current 
path — experimenting,  keeping  it  light,  enjoy- 
ing himself — we  should  accept  it.  Still,  that 
doesn't  mean  we  have  to  buy  it. 

When  it  comes  to  Hockney,  go  with  the  sure 
thing:  his  early  work.  Hockney's  colored-pencil 
drawings  are  the  most  undervalued  aspect  of 
his  production. 

♦ 

Jeff  Koons  burst  onto  the  scene  in  the  1980s 
with  basketballs  floating  in  aquariums,  Plexi- 
glas-encased  vacuum  cleaners,  and  his  unfor- 
gettable inflatable  bunny  cast  in  shiny  stainless 
steel.  From  there  it  was  all  downhill.  The  work 
disintegrated  first  into  statues  of  Michael  Jack- 
son and  later  into  an  embarrassing  series  of  im- 
ages of  the  artist  and  his  wife  "doing  it"  in  vari- 
ous unsavory  positions. 

The  irony  is  that,  up  until  the  most  recent 
sale,  the  work  has  done  well  at  auction.  But 
Koons's  amazing  run  has  come  to  an  end.  The 
work  has  begun  to  look  like  the  kitsch  it  once 
parodied.  There  is  nothing  even  thought-pro- 
voking, let  alone  aesthetically  sublime,  about  a 
life-size  Disneyesque  bear  talking  to  a  goofy- 
looking  London  bobby. 

Critics  argue  that  Koons  provokes,  and 
thus  that  there's  "something  there."  What's 
"there"  is  a  collector  shelling  out  $100,000- 
$150,000  at  auction  for  a  work  that  will 
eventually  be  sold  for  ten  cents  on  the  dollar 
at  Sotheby's  Arcade  and  Christie's  East, 
where  the  sale  of  minor  works  by  has-been 
artists  takes  place. 

There's  an  expression  that  stockbrokers  use: 
"Never  catch  a  knife  when  it's  falling."  This 
knife  is  still  falling. 


[Vision] 

TRYING  FOR 
THE  KINGDOM 


From  an  August  26  commentary  by  Peter  Tracht- 
enberg  on  National  Public  Radio's  All  Things 
Considered.  Trachtenberg  is  the  author  of  a  mem- 
oir, 7  Tattoos,  published  by  Crown. 


F 

^M_  or 


or  a  long  time,  1  used  heroin  religiously.  1 
don't  just  mean  regularly.  1  used  to  believe  that 
the  heroin  high  was  the  closest  a  living  person 
could  ever  get  to  heaven;  it  provided  that  same 
gliding,  disembodied  bliss,  that  same  magnani- 
mous indifference  to  corporeal  needs,  for  food 
or  for  bowel  movements.  Every  time  I  got  off,  I 
felt  a  ping  of  subconscious  recognition,  as  if 
that  chastely  voluptuous  junk  high  were  un- 
earthing all  my  buried  memories  of  hymns  and 
sermons  and  Sunday-school  lessons. 

One  night  during  this  period,  I  was  on  the 
Lower  East  Side,  dope  sick  and  trying  to  cop.  It 
was  late  fall — tuberculosis  weather.  No  one  was 
holding  anywhere,  and  I  was  finally  reduced  to 
giving  $30  to  some  lowlife  I  barely  knew  who 
said  he  could  get  me  something.  1  didn't  be- 
lieve him,  but  1  sat  down  to  wait  on  a  bench  in 
the  Pitt  Street  park.  It  was  a  pathetic  excuse 
for  a  bench.  The  slats  were  splintered,  the 
backrest  a  memory.  I  looked  down  and  there, 
where  grass  should  have  been  growing,  1  saw 
broken  syringes  and  torn  glassine  envelopes. 
The  reason  I  happened  to  be  looking  down  is 
that  I'd  begun  to  double  over  with  withdrawal 
cramps.  And,  right  on  schedule,  1  started  vom- 
iting in  an  acrid  stream  between  my  feet. 

Oddly  enough,  none  of  this  bothered  me.  Sud- 
denly, 1  was  serenely  aware  that  I  was  exactly 
where  1  belonged.  I  wasn't  trying  to  accomplish 
anything.  I  wasn't  pretending  to  be  anybody  or 
trying  to  convince  anyone  that  I  had  anything  to 
offer:  no  skills,  no  money,  no  power,  no  sex,  no 
wit,  no  love — none  of  the  currencies  I'd  used  to 
pay  for  my  leasehold  on  Earth.  At  that  moment 
I  realized  that  my  entire  life  had  been  the  life  of 
a  guppy — churning  its  tiny  fins  to  stay  afloat, 
darting  ceaselessly  to  stay  out  of  rhe  jaws  of  sharks. 
And  what  a  relief,  what  an  incredible  relief  it 
was,  finally,  to  sink  to  the  bottom. 

Somehow,  when  1  knew  that  my  bogus  con- 
nection wouldn't  be  coming  back,  I  managed  to 
get  up  from  the  bench  and  wander  deep  into  the 
prt:)jects  along  the  river.  Soon  1  came  across  a 
long  line  of  my  fellow  junkies  filing  into  a  ru- 
ined warehouse.  1  figured  I'd  '  lit  the  jackpot,  so  I 
walked  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  I  asked  the 
guy  ahead  of  me,  "What  have  they  got?" 
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Everybody  Wants  the  Same  Tiling,  /ry  New  York  City  artiu  Anila  Richard  Lukacs.  Lukacs's  work  is  currently  on  dispki 
the  Phyllis  Kind  Gallery  in  New  York  City . 


"It's  God,  man." 

"You  don't  say?  Is  it  decent?"  I  figured  he  was 
talking  about  a  brand  name,  like  Suicide  or 
Poison.  God — it  was  the  work  of  a  marketing 
genius. 

But  inside  the  warehouse,  instead  of  great  dope, 
there  were  rows  of  pews,  and  every  pew  was  filled 
with  junkies.  There  were  sniffling  twelve-year-old 
boys  and  stooped  veterans  with  hands  like  water- 
logged sponges.  Fashion  models  with  the  faces  of 
drowsy  angels  who'd  been  chauffeured  down  in 
limousines  from  the  East  60s.  Tliere  were  emaciated, 
crook-backed  junkies  who'd  crawled  from  beneath 
packing  crates  in  Tompkins  Square  Park,  whose 
bodies  were  gruesome  exempla  of  their  disease — 
every  vein  collapsed,  every  limb  cratered,  eyes  jaun- 
diced, teeth  gone  rotten;  the  kind  of  junkies  you  al- 
ways look  at  and  think,  at  least  I'm  not  that  bad. 
And  they  were  all  praying.  They  prayed  to  statues 
lined  up  at  the  h'ont  oi  die  nx)m,  amid  a  sea  of  burn- 
ing candles:  Saint  Sebastian — those  arrows  were  a 
dead  giveaway;  next  to  him,  Dymphna,  the  pa- 
troness of  nervous  disorders  and  sexual  madness. 
Tliere  was  Dominic  Savio,  guardian  of  choirboys 
and  juvenile  delinquents.  Also,  naturally.  Saint 
Jude,  the  last  hope  of  lost  causes. 

People  prayed  out  loud,  one  at  a  time,  while  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  called  out  a  response. 

"Oh  Lord,  hear  my  prayer.  May  the  man  be 


carrying  good  dope  tonight  and  not  dummy." 

"Amen." 

"May  his  junk  be  white  as  sugar  and  strong 
as  lye." 

"Amen." 

"May  his  coke  make  me  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  parrots." 

"Amen." 

"Protect  me  from  AIDS,  Lord." 

"Amen." 

"Tonight,  Lord,  let  me  find  a  good  vein." 

"Amen." 

"And  let  me  hit  it  the  first  time." 
Amen. 

I  have  to  say  I  don't  know  if  any  of  this  real- 
ly happened.  I  might  have  been  hallucinating, 
though  hallucinations  aren't  a  common  symp- 
tom of  heroin  withdrawal.  I  wish  I  could  say 
that  1  prayed  in  that  warehouse  to  get  straight 
and  was  cured  from  that  night  forward.  It 
would  make  a  great  story.  But  I  wasn't  big  on 
praying  then.  I  went  on  using  for  another  year 
or  so,  anything  I  could  melt  down  in  a  spoon 
and  draw  up  through  a  syringe.  And  then  one 
day  I  had  a  change  of  heart.  Or  maybe  I  should 
say,  my  heart  was  changed  for  me,  since  it  took 
place  against  my  will.  Kicking  and  sniveling,  I 
was  yanked  back  into  the  world  of  hunger. 
Where  I  still  remain.  ■ 
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NCYCLOPEMA 


Outstanding  N&w  Tit 
from  Cambridge 
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The 

Cambridge 

Encyclopedia 

Third  Edition 

David  Crystal,  Editor 

1]  Thousands  of  enlightenments....  The  reader  can  learn  how  a 
'Mock  works,  complete  with  line  drawing;  observe  the  anatomy 
'j^f  waves;  examine  a  detailed  cross  section  of  the  human  heart; 
mud  follow  the  nitrogen  cycle...  generously  scatters  maps  through- 
out the  text  and  supplies  thumbnail  biographies  of  almost  every- 
ne  worth  knowing  since  Adam. " 
— Time 

"he  Cambridge  Encyclopedia  is  unrivaled  for  academic 
■athority  and  comprehensiveness,  as  well  as  its  style  and 
incision.  Thoroughly  revised  and  updated,  with  nearly 
iO,000  more  words,  the  Third  Edition  incorporates: 

|24  full-color  world  maps — giving  details  of  the  continents 
)hysical,  political,  ice-coverage);  the  oceans  (temperatures, 
epths,  bed-features);  earthquake  zones;  European  trade 
rganizations,  and  the  effects  of  global  warming  and  acid 
lin. 

Over  26,000  A-Z  entries,  with  over  85,000  cross- 
jferences,  250  maps  and  330  illustrations — giving 
nequaled  coverage  of  biographical,  scientific,  geographic, 
istorical  and  international  issues. 

K  128-page  Ready  Reference — presenting,  in  readily 
xessible  tabular  and  illustrative  form,  over  10,000  entries. 
3459-0       Hardback      $54.95 


Jolvn 
Barrymore, 
Siiaicespeareaii 
Actor 

Michael  A.  Morrison 

"Michael  Morrison's  most  readable  study  vividly  recreates 
act  by  act  the  Shakespearean  art  of  one  of  America's  most 
charismatic  and  influential  modern  stage  actors.  " 

— Margot  Peters, 

author  of  The  House  ofBarrymore 

"...a  fresh  perspective  of  the  extraordinary  man,  John  Barrymore. 
Fluent,  incisive,  meticulous,  faithful,  to  fact — Michael  Morrison 
charts  this  actor's  distinguished  contribution  to  Shakespearean 
theatre  tradition.   Richly  researched  with  a  superb,  sustained 
quality  of  writing.    The  fascination  is  endless.  " 

— ^William  Luce, 

author  of  the  play  Barrymore 

John  Barrymore 's  Richard  III  und  Hamlet,  first  seen  in 
New  York  during  the  1919-1920  and  1922-23  seasons, 
stand  as  high-water  marks  of  twentieth-century  Shakespearean 
interpretation.  Tracing  the  Victorian  and  Edwardian 
antecedents  of  Shakespearean  performance,  this  book 
situates  Barrymore's  distinctive  contribution  in  light  of 
past  and  ensuing  tradition  and  provides  a  fascinating 
look  at  one  of  the  most  revered  and  tragic  actors  of  the 
twentieth  century. 
62028-7       Hardback      $29.95 


Authority  and  the 
Sacred 

Aspects  of  the  Christianisation  of  the 

Roman  World 

Peter  Brown 

I  he  Chrisdanization  of  the  Roman 

world  lies  at  the  root  of  modern  Europe. 


'cter  Brown's  fascinating  study  examine 
he  factors  that  proved  decisive  and  the 


)f  the  Christian  conception  of  existence 
possible:  how  the  old  gods  of  the  Roman 
Empire  could  be  reinterpreted  as  symbols 
:o  further  the  message  of  the  Church. 
4  Canto  Book 
59557-6  ■     Paperback        $9.95 


The  Journey  of  Life 

A  Cultural  History  of  Aging  in  America 
Thomas  R.  Cole 

As  the  average  lifespan  in  Western 
countries  increases,  aging  has  come  to 
the  fore  as  one  of  the  premier  issues 
confronting  modern  society.  This  is  a 
cultural  history  of  aging,  which  makes 
an  important  contribution  to' public     : 
dialogues  about  the  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance of  later  life.  The  book  >vill  go 
a  long  way  toward  changing  sorne  of 
our  antiquated  attitudes  about  the  aging 
process.  ,  ; .^  ' 

A  Canto  Book 
59579-7       Paperback        $1:1:. 95      .if; 
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Intrigues 

Nine  Stones  by 

Anton  Chekhov 

Translated  by  Peter  Gonstantine 

IN  HIS  EARLY  TWENTIES  IN  MOSCOW,  ANTON  CHEKHOV 
(1860—1^04)  yoas  a  cutup,  a  carouser,  a  medical  student,  his 
family's  breadwinner,  and  a  writer  who  had  recently  received  the 
death  sentence  of  tuberculosis.  Literally  feverish,  he  also  became 
delirious  to  write — composing,  among  many  other  stories,  these 
exuberant,  dark,  and presciently  modern  tales,  which  have  never 
before  been  published  in  English. 

How  I  Came  to  Be  Lawfully  Wed 


After  we  had 
finished  the 
punch,  our  par- 
ents munnured 
a  few  words  to 
each  other  and 
left  us  alone.  "Go  ahead!"  my  fa- 
ther whispered  to  me  on  his  way 
out.  "Say  the  words!" 

"But  how  can  I  declare  my 
love,"  I  whispered  back,  "it  I 
don't  love  her?" 

"No  one's  askinjj!  what  you 
want  to  do,  you  idiot!" 

My  father  gave  me  an  angry  stare  and  left  the 
garden  pavilion.  Then,  after  everyone  had  gone, 


a  woman's  hand  reached  in  the 
half-open  door  and  snatched 
the  candle  from  the  table.  We 
sat  in  the  dark. 

"Well,  there's  no  escaping 
now!"  I  thought,  and  with  a 
di.screet  cough  I  said  briskly:  "I 
see  that  circumstances  favor 
me,  Zoe  Andreyevna!  At  last 
we  are  alone,  and  darkness 
ccMiies  to  my  aid,  for  it  covers 
the  shame  written  on  my  face 
. . .  the  shame  pouring  from  the 

feelings  with  which  my  soul  is  ablaze." 

Suddenly  I  stopped.  1  could  hear  Zoe  An- 

dreyevna's  heart  beating  and  her  teeth  chatter- 


Peter  Gonstantine  is  an  Austrian  poet  andjapanologist  who  has  translated  literature  into  English 
from  German,  Spanish,  Modern  Greek,  and  Afrikaans.  He  lives  in  New  York  City. 
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in^.  Her  whole  organism  was  tremhling — 1 
could  hear  and  feel  it  from  the  way  the  hench 
was  shaking.  The  [iixir  girl  didn't  love  nie.  She 
hated  me,  the  way  a  dog  hates  the  stick  that 
heats  if.  She  despised  me,  you  could  say,  as  on- 
ly an  idiot  can.  Suddenly  1  telt  like  an  orang- 
utan, ugly — e\en  though  I'm  covered  in  medals 
and  honors — no  hetter  than  a  heast,  tat-faced, 
pimply,  covered  with  stubble;  alcohol  and  a 
perpetual  cold  have  made  my  nose  red  and 
bloated!  A  bear  has  more  grace  than  1  do.  And 
don't  even  mention  my  intellectual  qualities! 
With  her,  with  Zoe,  1  had  pulled  an  immoral 
trick  before  she  became  my  bride.  1  stopped  in 
mid-sentence,  because  suddenly  I  felt  deeply 
sorry  for  her. 

"Let  us  go  out  into  the  garden,"  1  said.  "It's 
stifling  in  here." 

We  went  out  and  walked  down  the  garden 
path.  Our  parents,  who  had  been  listening  by  the 
door,  had  managed  to  scamper  into  the  bushes 
just  before  we  appeared.  Moonbeams  played  on 
Zoe's  face.  Idiot  though  I  was,  I  thought  I  could 
read  in  that  face  all  the  sweet  pain  of  bondage.  1 
sighed  and  continued:  "The  nightingale  sings  for 
its  sweetheart . . .  and  1,  all  alone  in  this  world,  whti 
can  I  sing  to?" 

Zoe  blushed  and  lowered  her  eyes.  She  was 
acting  to  perfection  the  role  she  was  expected 
to  play.  We  sat  on  a  bench  by  the  stream,  be- 
yond which  a  church  glimmered  white.  Be- 
hind the  church  towered  Count  Kuldarov's 
mansion,  in  which  his  clerk  lived — Bolnitsin, 
the  man  Zoe  loved.  As  she  sat  down  on  the 
bench  she  fixed  her  gaze  on  the  mansion.  My 
heart  sank  and  shriveled  with  pity.  My  God, 
my  God!  May  heaven  smile  on  our  parents  .  .  . 
but  they  should  be  sent  down  to  hell,  tor  a 
week  at  least! 

"All  my  happiness  rests  on  a  single  person," 
1  continued.  "1  feel  deeply  for  that  person  .  .  .  her 
perfume  ...  1  Kne  her,  and  should  she  not  re- 
turn my  love,  then  1  am  lost  .  .  .  dead  .  .  .  You 
are  that  person.  Can  you  love  me?  Huh?  Could 
you  love  me?" 

"I  love  you,"  she  whispered. 

I  must  confess  1  almost  died.  1  had  thought 
she  would  dig  in  her  heels,  since  she  was  deeply 
in  love  with  someone  else.  1  had  relied  on  her 
passion  for  the  other  man,  but  things  turned 
out  quite  differently.  She  wasn't  strong  enough 
to  swim  against  the  tide! 

"I  love  you,"  she  repeated,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"But,  no,  that  can't  be!"  1  shouted,  not 
knowing  what  1  was  saying,  my  whcde  body 
shaking.  "How  is  it  possible?  Zoe  Andreyev- 
na—  do  not  believe  a  wiird  of  what  1  said!  My 


God,  do  not  believe  a  word!  May  1  roast  in  hell 
if  I  am  in  love  with  you!  And  you  do  not  love 
me!  This  is  all  nonsense!" 

I  jumped  up  from  the  bench. 

"We  needn't  go  through  with  this!  This  is  a 
tarce!  They  are  forcing  us  to  marry  for  money, 
Zoe.  What  lo.ve  is  there  between  us?  I  would 
rather  have  a  millstone  around  my  neck  than 
marry  you!  It's  as  simple  as  that!  Damn!  What 
right  do  they  have  to  do  this  to  us?  What  do 
they  think  we  are?  Serfs?  Dogs?  We  won't  get 
married!  Damn  them,  the  bastards!  We've 
danced  to  their  tune  long  enough  already!  I'm 
going  to  them  right  this  minute  to  tell  them 
that  I  won't  marry  you — it's  as  simple  as  that!" 

Zoe  suddenly  stopped  crying;  her  tears  in- 
stantly dried  up. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  them  right  now!"  I  contin- 
ued. "And  you  tell  them,  too.  Tell  them  that 
you  don't  love  me — that  it's  Bolnitsin  you 
love.  And  I'll  be  the  first  to  shake  Bolnitsin's 
hand.  I'm  fully  aware  of  how  deeply  in  love 
with  him  you  are!" 

Zoe  smiled  happily  and  came  up  to  me. 

"And  you're  in  love  with  someone  else  too, 
aren't  you?"  she  said,  rubbing  her  hands  togeth- 
er. "You're  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  De 
Beux!" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "Mademoiselle  De  Beux.  She's 
not  Russian  Orthodox  and  she's  not  rich,  but 
I  love  her  for  her  mind  and  her  edifying  quali- 
ties. My  parents  can  send  me  to  hell,  but  I  will 
marry  her!  I  love  her,  I  think  I  love  her  even 
more  than  I  love  life  itself!  I  cannot  live  with- 
out her!  If  I  can't  marry  her,  then  I  no  longer 
wish  to  live!  I'm  going  right  this  minute  .  .  . 
let's  both  go  and  tell  these  fools  .  .  .  oh,  thank 
you,  my  dearest  . .  .  you  have  comforted  me  no 
end!" 

My  soul  was  flcioded  with  happiness,  and  I 
thanked  Zoe  again  and  again,  and  she  thanked 
me.  And  both  of  us,  overjoyed,  thankful,  kissed 
each  other's  hands,  commending  each  other  on 
our  high-mindedness.  I  kissed  her  hands;  she 
kissed  my  forehead,  the  stubble  of  my  beard.  It 
seems  that  forgetting  all  etic]uette  I  even 
hugged  her!  And  let  me  tell  you,  this  declara- 
tion of  non-love  was  sweeter  than  any  declara- 
tion of  kwe  could  be!  Joyful,  rosy,  trembling  all 
over,  we  rushed  to  the  house  to  tell  our  parents 
of  our  decision.  As  we  crossed  the  garden  we 
cheered  each  other  on. 

"So  let  them  shout  at  us!"  I  said.  "They  can  beat 
us,  even  throw  us  out,  at  least  we'll  be  happy!" 

We  entered  the  house,  and  there,  by  the  door, 
our  parents  were  waiting.  They  took  one  look  at 
us,  saw  how  happy  we  were,  and  immediately 
called  the  butler.  He  brought  in  the  champagne. 
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I  started  protesting,  waving  my  arms,  stamping  my 
feet . .  .  Zoe  began  crying,  shrieking  .  .  .  there  was 
a  tremendous  uproar,  a  rumpus,  and  we  didn't 
get  to  drink  the  champagne. 

But  they  married  us  anyway. 

Today  is  our  silver  wedding  anniversary.  We 
have  lived  together  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


Initially  it  was  terrible.  1  swore  at  her,  heat  her, 
and  then  out  of  regret  began  loving  her.  This  re- 
gret brought  with  it  children  . . .  and  then  . .  .  Vv-ell 
...  we  just  got  used  to  each  other.  This  very  mo- 
ment my  darling  Zoe  is  standing  right  behind 
me.  Laying  her  hands  on  my  shoulders,  she 
kisses  my  bald  spot.  '^' 


A  Hypnotic  Seance 


he  large  hall 
was  lit  with 
torches  and 
bursting  with         ^  x 
people.  In  the  i 

center  was 
the  hypnotist.  Despite  his 
scrawny,  unprepossessing 
physique,  he  shone,  glowed,  and 
sparkled.  People  smiled,  ap- 
plauded, obeyed  his  every  order;  everyone  turned 
pale  in  his  presence. 

He  literally  performed  miracles.  Some 
people  he  hypnotized,  some  he  paralyzed,  oth- 
ers he  had  balancing  on  chairs  by  their  necks 
and  heels;  he  tied  a  thin,  tall  journalist  into  a 
knot.  In  a  word,  he  did  whatever  he  pleased. 
He  had  an  especially  strong  effect  on  the 
ladies.  One  glance  from  him  and  they  dropped 
like  flies.  Oh,  women's  nerves!  If  it  weren't  for 
these  nerves  how  boring  life  would  be! 

Having  exercised  his  demonic  art  on  every- 
one else,  the  hypnotist  came  over  to  me. 

"You  seem  to  he  of  a  suggestive  nature,"  he 
said.  "You  are  so  nervous,  so  overwrought. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  take  a  nap?" 

Why  not?  With  pleasure,  my  good  man,  let's 
try.  1  sat  down  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall.  The  hypnotist  sat  on  another  chair  facing 
me,  took  hold  of  my  hands,  and  gazed  into  my 
eyes  with  his  terrifying  snakelike  glare. 

The  audience  surrounded  us. 

"Shh!  Please,  ladies  and  gentlemen!  Shh  .  .  . 
quiet!" 

Silence  falls.  He  and  I  sit  staring  at  each 
other.  A  minute  passes,  two  .  .  .  Shivers  run 
down  my  spine,  my  heart  pounds,  but  I'm  not 
in  the  least  tired! 

We  keep  sitting  there.  Five  minutes  pass, 
seven  minutes  . . . 

"He's  not  giving  in!"  somebody  shouted. 
"Bravo!  Good  man!" 


We  sit,  we  stare.  I'm  not  tired, 
not  even  drowsy.  A  local  coun- 
cil session  would  have  put  me  to 
sleep  long  ago.  The  audience 
starts  whispering  and  snigger- 
ing. The  hypnotist  is  distracted 
and  his  eyes  flicker.  Poor  man! 
Nobody  likes  losing!  Save  him, 
O  spirits!  Come  to  my  eyelids, 
O  Morpheus! 
"He's  not  giving  in!"  the  same  voice  shout- 
ed. "That's  enough!  Let  it  be!  I  said  right  away 
that  these  are  nothing  but  conjuring  tricks!" 

Then,  just  as  I  heard  my  friend's  voice  in  the 
crowd  and  moved  to  get  up,  my  hand  felt  a 
strange  object  in  its  palm.  My  sense  of  touch  re- 
sponding, I  realized  that  the  object  was  a  piece 
of  paper.  My  father  was  a  doctor,  and  doctors 
can  sniff  out  a  banknote  at  a  touch.  According 
to  Darwin's  theory,  I  must  have  inherited  this 
superb  faculty,  along  with  many  other  talents, 
from  my  father.  The  bill,  I  could  tell,  was  a  five- 
ruble  note,  so  I  immediately  nodded  off. 
"Bravo!  Bravo!" 

The  doctors  present  in  the  hall  rushed  up, 
walked  around  me,  prodded  me,  and  pro- 
claimed: "Hmm,  yes,  he's  asleep  . . ." 

The  hypnotist,  pleased  at  his  success,  waved 
his  hands  over  my  head,  and  I,  in  a  trance,  be- 
gan walking  about  the  room. 

"Tetanize  his  arm!"  .someone  suggested. 
"Yes,  can  you  do  that?  Can  you  paralyze  his 
arm?" 

The  hypnotist  (not  a  timid  man!)  pulled  at 
my  right  arm  and  started  doing  his  machina- 
tions over  it:  rubbing  it,  blowing  on  it,  slapping 
it.  But  my  arm  wouldn't  obey.  It  hung  there 
dangling  and  refused  to  become  rigid. 

"He's  not  tetanized!  Wake  him  up!  This  is 
dangerous!  He's  a  sensitive,  high-strung  boy!" 

Suddenly  my  other  palm,  ihe  left  one,  felt  a 
five-ruble  note  brush  against  it.  A  reflex  shot 
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truni  my  Ictt  hand  to  my  rij^hr,  and  miraculous- 
ly my  arm  went  rij^id. 

"Bravii!  Look  how  ri^i^i  ani.1  cold  his  hand  is! 
Like  a  corpse!" 

"We  iiave  full  anesthesia,  the  lowerinjj;  ot 
hodily  temperature,  and  weakening  ot  the 
pulse,"  the  hypnotist  announced. 

The  doctors  checked  my  wrist. 

"Yes,  his  pulse  is  weak,"  one  of  them  re- 
marked. 

"We  have  complete  rij^idity.  His  temperature 
is  much  lower  . . ." 

"How  do  you  explain  it.'"  one  ot  the  ladies 
asked. 

A  doctor  shruj.;ged  his  shoulders  portentous- 
ly, si^heil,  and  said:  "All  we  can  give  you  is  the 
facts!  Rational  explanations?  Alas,  there  are 
none ! " 

You  have  the  tacts,  and  I  have  two  livers  in 
my  pocket,  and  all  thanks  to  hypnotism — 1 
don't  need  any  ratitMial  explanations!  Poor 
hypnotist!  It  was  just  your  luck  to  tangle  with  a 
viper  like  me! 

P.S.:  Damn,  what  a  mess! 

It  was  only  afterwards  that  I  realized  it  wasn't 


the  hypnotist  hut  my  Kws,  Peter  Fyodorcwitch, 
who  slipped  me  the  tive-ruhle  hills. 

"I  did  it  to  test  your  honesty,"  he  told  me. 

Damn. 

"This  is  terrihle,"  Peter  Fyodorovitch  said. 
"Disgraceful  ...  1  would  never  have  expected 
this  from  you!" 

"But  Sir,  I  have  children!  A  wife  ...  a  moth- 
er.. .  and  things  are  so  expensive  nt)wadays!" 

"This  is  disgusting!  And  you  want  to  publish 
your  own  newspaper,  you  who  cry  at  sentimen- 
tal dinner  speeches.  A  disgrace!  I  thought  you 
were  an  honest  man,  and  it  turns  out  that  you 
. . .  you  are  worse  than  . . .  hahen  Sie  ^ewesen!" 

So  I  had  to  return  the  two  fivers.  What  else 
could  I  do?  One's  reputation  is,  after  all,  more 
precious  than  money. 

"It's  not  you  I'm  angry  at,"  my  boss  said. 
"You  can  go  to  hell  tor  all  I  care — that's  what 
you're  like!  But  how  could  she  have  fallen  into 
the  same  trap!  She,  of  all  people!  She  who  is  so 
gentle,  so  innocent,  all  rice  pudding!  She  was 
tempted  by  money  too!  She  'fell  asleep'  too!" 

By  "she,"  my  boss  was  referring  to  his  wife, 
Matryona  Nikolayevna.  m 


On  the  Train 


le    post    train 

races  full  speed 

from  the  Happy- 

Trach-Tararach 

station  to  the 

Run-tor-Your- 
Lite  station.  The  locomotive 
whistles,  hisses,  puffs,  snorts;  the 
cars  shake,  and  their  unoiled 
wheels  howl  like  wolves  and 
screech  like  owls!  Darkness  is 
over  the  skies,  over  the  earth,  an^i  in  the  cars. 
"Something- will -happen,  some  thing- will-hap- 
pen," the  wagt)ns  hammer,  rattling  with  age. 
"Ohohohoho!"  the  locomotive  joins  in.  Pick- 
pockets and  cold  drafts  sweep  through  the  wag- 
ons. Terrible!  I  stick  my  he^id  out  the  window  an^l 
Kiok  aimlessly  into  the  endless  expanse.  All  the 
lights  are  green,  but  somewhere  down  the  line  I'm 
sure  .ill  hell  will  break  loose.  The  signal  disk  ani.1 
the  station  lights  are  not  yet  visible.  Darkness,  an- 
guish. rhtHi>^hiM)t  death,  memories  ot  chiklhooel, 
oh  (  ioi.1' 

"i  h  i\'e  sinned!"  1  whisper,  "I  have  sinned!" 
1  'i.-el  a  h;!nd  .slip  intt    my  back  pocket.  The 


pocket  is  empty,  but  still  it's 
horrifying.  I  turn  around.  A 
stranger  is  standing  next  to 
me.  He  is  wearing  a  straw  hat 
and  a  dark  gray  shirt. 

"Can  I  help  you?"  I  ask  him, 
patting  my  hands  over  my 
pockets. 

"No,  I'm  just  looking  out  the 
window!"  he  answers,  pulling 
back  his  hand  and  leaning 
against  my  back. 

There  is  a  powerful,  earsplitting  whistle.  The 
train  slows  and  slows,  and  finally  it  stops.  I  get  out 
of  the  car  and  walk  over  to  the  station  buffet  for 
a  drink  to  bolster  my  courage.  The  buffet  is 
bustling  with  passengers  and  train  workers. 

"A  vodka,  sweet  and  easy!"  the  thickset  chief 
conductor  says,  turning  to  a  fat  gentleman.  The 
tat  gentleman  wants  to  say  something  hut  can't: 
his  year-old  sandwich  is  stuck  in  his  throat. 

"Poli-i-i-ce!  Poli-i-i-ce!"  someone  outside  on 
the  platft)rm  is  shouting,  as  in  primordial  times, 
before  the  Deluge,  hungry  mastodons, 
ichthyosaurs,  and  plesiosaurs  would  have  bel- 
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lowed.  I  go  to  see  what's  happening.  A  man 
with  a  cockade  on  his  hat  is  standing  outside 
one  of  the  first-class  cars  pointing  to  his  feet. 
Someone  swiped  the  poor  man's  shoes  and 
socks  while  he  was  sleeping. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do?"  he  shouts.  "I  have  to 
go  all  the  way  to  Revel!  Can  you  believe  this?" 

A  policeman,  standing  in  front  of  him,  in- 
forms him,  "It's  against  the  rules  to  shout  here." 
1  climb  back  into  my  car,  No.  224.  It's  exactly 
as  it  was:  dark,  the  sound  of  snoring,  tobacco 
and  soot  in  the  air — the  smell  of  Mother  Rus- 
sia. A  red-haired  inspector  traveling  to  Kiev 
from  Ryazan  is  snoring  next  to  me  ...  a  few  feet 
away  from  him  a  pretty  girl  is  dozing  ...  a  peas- 
ant in  a  straw  hat  snorts,  puffs,  changes  posi- 
tion, and  doesn't  know  where  to  put  his  long 
legs  ...  in  the  comer  someone  is  munching,  and 
loudly  smacking  his  lips.  Under  the  benches 
people  lie  in  deep  sleep.  The  door  creaks.  Two 
wrinkly  little  old  women  come  hobbling  in  with 
bundles  on  their  backs  . . . 

"Here!  Let's  sit  here!"  one  of  them  says.  "Ooh, 
it's  dark!  Temptations  from  Below!  Oops,  1 
stepped  on  someone!  . . .  but  where  is  Pakhom?" 

"Pakhom?  Oh,  good  gracious!  Where  has  he 
got  to  now!  Oh,  good  gracious!" 

The  little  old  woman  bustles  about,  opens  the 
window,  and  looks  up  and  down  the  platform. 

"Pa-a-a-khom!"  she  brays.  "Where  are  you? 
Pakhom!  We're  over  here!" 

"I  have  a  pro-o-o-blem!"  a  voice  calls  from 
outside.  "They  won't  let  me  on!" 

"They  won't  let  you  on?  Cowshit!  No  one 
can  stop  you,  you  have  a  real  ticket!" 

"They've  stopped  selling  tickets!  The  ticket 
office  is  closed!" 

Someone  leads  a  horse  up  the  platform. 
There  is  snorting;  hooves  clatter. 

"Get  back!"  the  policeman  shouts.  "Get  off 
immediately!  Nothing  but  trouble!" 

"Petrovna!"  Pakhom  moans. 
Petrovna  drops  her  bundle,  takes  hold  of  a 
large  tin  teapot  and  quickly  runs  out  of  the  car. 
The  second  bell  rings.  A  little  conductor  with 
a  black  mustache  comes  in. 

"You're  going  to  have  to  get  a  ticket,"  he 
whispers  to  the  old  man  sitting  opposite  me. 
"The  controller  just  got  on!" 

"Really!  Oh  .  .  .  That's  bad!  .  .  .  What,  the 
Prince  himself?" 

"The  Prince?  Ha,  you  could  beat  him  with  a 
stick,  he'd  never  come  to  do  an  inspection 
himself." 

"So,  who  is  it?  The  one  with  the  beard?" 

"Yes,  him." 

"Well,  if  it's  him,  that's  fine.  He's  a  good  man!" 

"It's  up  to  you." 


"Are  there  many  ride-hoppers  today?" 

"At  least  forty." 

"I  say,  good  for  them!  Fast  workers!" 

My  heart  constricts.  I'm  a  ride-hopper,  too.  1 
always  hop  rides.  On  the  railroads  the  ride- 
hoppers  are  those  passengers  who  prefer  to  "in- 
convenience" conductors  with  money  rather 
than  pay  the  cashier  at  the  station.  Being  a 
ride-hopper  is  great,  dear  reader.  The  unwrit- 
ten rule  is  that  ride-hoppers  get  a  75  percent 
discount.  Furthermore,  they  don't  have  to  line 
up  at  ticket  windows  or  take  their  ticket  out  of 
their  pocket  every  few  minutes,  and  the  con- 
ductor is  much  more  courteous  to  them  ...  in  a 
nutshell,  it's  the  best  way  to  travel! 

"What's  the  point  of  paying  whatever,  when- 
ever?" the  old  man  mumbles.  "Never!  I  always 
pay  the  conductor  directly!  The  conductor 
needs  money  more  than  the  railroad  does!" 

The  third  bell  rings. 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear!"  the  little  old  woman 
whines.  "Where  on  earth  is  Petrovna?  The 
third  bell  already!  O  Trials  and  Tribulations! 
We've  lost  her!  We've  lost  her,  poor  dear!  And 
her  things  are  still  here  .  .  .  what  am  I  going  to 
do  with  her  things,  with  her  bag!  Heavens 
above,  we've  lost  her." 

The  little  old  woman  thinks  for  a  moment. 

"If  she  can't  get  on,  she'll  need  it!"  she  says 
and  throws  Petrovna's  bag  out  the  window. 

The  train  sets  off  for  Khaldeyevo,  which  ac- 
cording to  my  Frum  tourist  guide  is  no  more 
than  a  common  grave.  The  controller  and  the 
chief  conductor  enter,  carrying  candles. 

"Ti-i-i-ckets,"  the  chief  conductor  shouts. 

The  controller  turns  to  me  and  the  old  man: 
"Your  tickets!" 

We  shrink  back,  stoop  over,  rummage 
through  our  pockets,  and  then  stare  at  the 
chief  conductor,  who  winks  at  us. 

"Get  their  tickets!"  the  controller  says  to  the 
conductor  and  marches  on.  We  are  saved. 

"Tickets!  You!  Show  me  your  ticket!"  The 
chief  conductor  nudges  a  sleeping  young  man. 
The  young  man  wakes  up  and  pulls  the  yellow 
ticket  out  of  his  hat. 

"Where're  you  going?"  the  controller  asks, 
twirling  the  ticket  in  his  fingers.  "This  isn't 
where  we're  going!" 

"You  blockhead,  this  isn't  where  we're  go- 
ing!" the  chief  conductor  chimes  in.  "You  got 
on  the  wrong  train,  you  idiot!  You're  supposed 
to  be  heading  for  Zhivoderevo,  and  we're  head- 
ing for  Khaldeyevo!  Here's  your  ticket  back! 
You  should  keep  your  eyes  open!" 

The  young  man  blinks,  looks  dully  at  the 
smiling  crowd,  and  starts  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"Don't  cry!"  people  tell  hiin.  "Yriu'd  better  ask 
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Cherries  in  winter, 
peaclies  in  spring.  It's 
not  ttie  weather  that's 
changed,  it's  the 
pacl^aging. 


Iaci'n  (I;i\.  at  36, ()()()  rr<i.  a  ^l()l)iil 
cxctKiii^c  (tt  soi'ls  lakes  place. 
Millions  olfrrsliK  picked  ilciiis  cplsscl"()^ 
the  ^lobe.  main  ol  llieiii  ficiillx  iieslled 
packa^in^s  xersion  or  a  llrsl-class  scal- 
a  carton  oi'  container  designed  by 
International  Taper. 
Ciiilean  grapes  land  in  Marseilles, 
(^alilbi'nia  melons  touch  down  in  Warsaw. 
l\iscan  tomatoes  arrive  in  Kyoto. 
What  helps  them  sur\i\e  the  trip? 
Package  design  that  anticipates  reality 
temperature  swings.  humidil\,  jostling, 
customs  delays,  curious  spiders  and  tin 
occasional  irvlbot  plunge  Irom  a  cargo 
ships  hoist. 

Packaging  also  has  to  l)e  specific. 
Frozen  chicken,  IVesh  juice,  line  china- 
each  poses  a  very  different  challenge, 
Last  year  alone,  our  engineers  designe 
over  44,000  distinct  kinds  of  packaging 
for  t)usinesses  all  over  the  world.  And 
a  lab  where  we  mimic  the  rigors  of  glot 
travel,  our  packages  are  tested  until  thi 
reveal  their  every  strength  and  weakne? 
We  do  it  for  our  customers,  and  for  all  > 
you  who  crave  fresh,  unbruised  cherrie 
in  midwinter. 


INTERNATIONAL^)  PARE 

We  answer  to  tlie  world.  , 

! 
\v\v\\.ipci|)('r.('(im 
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them  to  help  yoiil  A  bij^  Knit  like  ytiu,  prubably 
even  married  with  children,  howling  like  that!" 

"Ti-i-i-ckets!"  the  chief  conductor  shouts  at 
a  tanner  with  a  top  hat. 

"What."' 

"Your  ticket!  (let  a  move  on!" 

"A  ticket.'  You  need  it"' 

"Your  ticket!" 

"I  see  .  .  .  No,  dehnitely,  why  not  if  you  need 
it!"  The  farmer  with  the  top  hat  reaches  into 
his  vest,  quickly  pulls  out  a  greasy  piece  o{  pa- 
per, and  hands  it  over  to  the  controller. 

"What  are  you  giving  me  here'  This  is  your 
passport!  1  want  to  see  your  ticket!" 

"This  is  all  I  have!"  the  farmer  answers,  visi- 
bly shaken. 

"How  can  you  travel  when  you  don't  have  a 
ticket?" 

"But  I've  paid." 

"What  do  you  mean  you  paid.'  Whom  did 
you  pay?" 

"The  c-con-condunctor." 

"Which  conductor?" 

"How  the  devil  am  1  supposed  to  know  which 
c-con-condunctor?  Some  ccMidunctor,  it's  as 
simple  as  that  .  .  .  You  don't  need  a  ticket,  he 
said,  you  can  travel  without  one  ...  so  I  didn't 
get  a  ticket." 

"Well,  we'll  discuss  this  further  at  the  sta- 
tion. Madam,  your  ticket!" 

The  door  creaks,  opens,  and  to  everyone's 
surprise  Petrovna  enters. 

"Oh  Lord,  what  a  hard  time  I  had  finding  my 
compartment  .  .  .  how's  one  supposed  to  tell 
them  apart,  they  all  look  the  same  . . .  And  they 
didn't  let  Pakhom  get  on,  the  snakes  .  .  . 
Where's  my  bag?" 

"Oh!  . . .  Temptations  from  Below!  ...  1  threw 
it  out  the  window  for  you.  1  thought  we'd  left 
you  behind!" 

"You  threw  it  where?" 


"Out  the  window.  Hi 


I'as  1  to  knc 


"Oh,  thank  you  very  much!  Who  told  you  to 
do  that,  you  old  hag!  May  the  Lord  forgive  me! 
What  am  1  going  to  do?  Why  didn't  you  throw 
your  own  bag  out,  you  bitch!  It's  your  ugly  mug 
you  should  have  thriiwn  i>ut  the  window!  Ohh! 
May  both  your  eyes  fall  out!" 

"You'll  ha\'e  to  send  a  telegram  from  the 
next  station!"  the  laughing  crowd  suggests. 

Petrt)vna  starts  wailing  loudly  and  spouting 
priifaiiities.  Her  friend,  also  crying,  is  clutching 
her  bag.  The  conductor  comes  in. 

"Who.se  things  are  these.'"  he  shouts,  holding 
up  Petrovna's  bag. 

"Pret-t-t-y!"  the  old  man  sitting  opposite  whis- 
pers til  me,  nodding  his  head  at  the  pretty  girl. 
"Mmm  . . .  pret-t-y  . . .  pity  I  don't  ha\'e  any  chlo- 


roform on  me!  One  whiff  and  she'd  be  out!  Then 
1  could  kiss  her  for  all  I'm  worth!" 

The  man  in  the  straw  hat  stirs  uncomfort- 
ably and  in  a  loud  voice  curses  his  long  legs. 

"Scientists,"  he  mumbles.  "Scientists  .  .  .  you 
can't  fight  the  nature  of  things  . . .  scientists!  Ha! 
How  come  they  haven't  come  up  with  something 
so  we  can  screw  our  legs  on  and  off  at  will.'" 

"It's  got  nothing  to  do  with  me  . . .  Speak  to  the 
public  prosecutor!"  the  inspector  sitting  next  to 
me  shouts. 

In  the  far  corner  two  high-school  boys,  a 
noncommissioned  officer,  and  a  blue-eyed 
young  man  are  huddled  together  playing  a 
gaine  of  cards  by  the  light  of  their  cigarettes. 

A  tall  lady  is  sitting  haughtily  to  my  right. 
She  reeks  of  powder  and  patchouli. 

"Oh,  how  absolutely  divine  it  is  to  be  en  route," 
some  goose  is  whispering  into  her  ear,  her  voice 
sugary  .  .  .  nauseatingly  sugary  .  .  .  Frenchifying 
her  g's,  n's,  and  r's.  "One's  yapproch.em.eni  is  nev- 
er as  quick  and  as  charming  as  it  is  when  one  is 
en  youie.  Oh,  how  I  do  love  being  en  rouie\" 

A  kiss  . . .  another. . .  what  the  hell  is  going  on  ? 

The  pretty  girl  wakes  up,  looks  around,  and 
unconsciously  rests  her  head  against  the  man 
sitting  next  to  her,  the  devotee  of  Justice  .  .  . 
but  the  idiot  is  asleep. 

The  train  stops.  A  halt.  "The  train  will  be 
stopping  for  two  minutes!"  a  hoarse  hass  voice 
mutters  outside  the  railroad  car.  Two  minutes 
pass,  two  more  . . .  Five  minutes  pass,  ten,  twen- 
ty,  and  the  train  is  still  standing.  What  the 
hell's  going  on!  I  get  off  the  train  and  make  my 
way  to  the  locomotive. 

"Ivan  Matevitch!  Get  a  move  on!  Damn!" 
the  chief  conductor  shouts  from  the  locomo- 
tive. 

The  engine  driver  crawls  out  from  under  the 
locomotive,  red,  wet,  a  piece  of  .soot  sticking  to 
his  nose  . . . 

"Damn  you!  Damn  you!"  he  shouts  up  at  the 
chief  conductor.  "Get  off  my  back!  Are  you  blind? 
Can't  you  see  what's  going  on?  God!  Ahh  ...  I 
wi.sh  you'd  all  go  to  hell!  This  is  supposed  to  be 
a  locomotive?  This  is  no  locomotive,  it's  a  pile  of 
junk!  I'm  not  traveling  any  further  on  this!" 

"What're  we  going  to  do?" 

"You  can  do  whatever  you  like!  How  about 
getting  another  locomotive — I  refuse  to  travel 
on  this  one!  Dtm't  you  understand?" 

The  driver's  helpers  run  around  the  hroken- 
down  engine,  banging,  shouting  .  .  .  the  station 
chief  in  a  red  cap  tells  Jewi.sh  jokes  to  his  assis- 
tant ...  it  starts  to  rain  ...  I  head  back  to  my 
railroad  car . . .  the  stranger  in  the  straw  hat  and 
the  dark  gray  shirt  rushes  by  .  .  .  he's  carrying  a 
suitcase.  God  . . .  it's  my  suitcase!  « 
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Intrigues 


a)  Election  of  new  chairman 
of  the  Association . 

b)  Discussion  of  the  October 
2nd  incident. 

c)  Synopsis  of  the  activities  of 
member  Dr.  M.  H.  von  Bronn. 

d)  Routine  matters  concerning 
the  Association . 


Doctor  Shelestov, 
the  culprit  in  the  October  2nd  in- 
cident, is  getting  ready  to  go  to 
the  meeting.  He  has  been 
standing  for  a  long  time  in  front 
of  the  mirror,  trying  to  give  his 
face  a  languid  look.  If  he  were  to  turn  up  at  the 
meeting  with  a  face  that  looked  concerned,  tense, 
red,  or  slightly  pale,  then  his  enemies  would  de- 
duce that  he  was  affected  by  their  intrigues.  If  his 
face  were  cold,  impassive,  as  if  he  had  had  a  good 
night's  sleep,  the  kind  ot  face  that  people  have  who 
are  untouched  by  the  toils  and  strife  of  lite,  then 
all  his  enemies  would  secretly  be  overcome  with 
respect  and  think: 

His  proud  rebellious  head  doth  rise  higher 
Than  the  giddying  heights  of  Napoleon's 
monument. 

Like  a  person  who  has  little  interest  in  in- 
trigues and  squabbles,  he  would  arrive  at  the 
meeting  later  than  all  the  others.  He  would 
enter  the  room  quietly,  languidly  pass  his 
hand  through  his  hair,  and  without  looking  at 
a  single  person  take  a  seat  at  the  very  end  of 
the  table.  Assuming  the  pose  of  the  bored  lis- 
tener, he  would  suppress  a  yawn,  pick  up  a 
newspaper,  and  start  reading.  Everyone  would 
be  talking,  arguing,  boiling  over,  calling  each 
other  to  order — but  he  would  remain  silent, 
reading  his  newspaper.  Finally,  as  his  name 
was  repeated  more  and  more  often  and  the 
burning  question  turned  white  hot,  he  would 
lift  his  bored,  weary  eyes  and  say  to  his  col- 
leagues, reluctantly:  "You  are  forcing  me  to 
speak  .  .  .  Gentlemen,  I  have  not  prepared  a 
speech,  so  please  bear  with  me — my  words  can 
not  do  this  scandal  justice.  I  shall  begin  ah 
ovo.  At  the  last  meeting  some  of  our  esteemed 
colleagues  asserted  that  I  do  not  conduct  my- 
self in  an  appropriate  manner  during  medical 
consultations,  and  consequently  they  called 


me  to  account.  Being  of  the 
opinion  that  I  need  not  prof- 
fer justifications,  and  that  the 
accusations  are  nothing  but 
unscrupulous  ploys,  I  asked 
that  my  narne  be  removed 
from  the  membership  roster 
of  the  Association  and  subse- 
quently resigned.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  a  whole  series  of 
new  accusations  are  being  leveled  against  me  I 
find,  to  my  great  regret,  that  I  am  forced  to  of- 
fer an  explanation  after  all.  With  your  permis- 
sion, I  shall  explain." 

At  this  point,  carelessly  twirling  a  pencil  or  a 
chain,  he  would  say  that  yes,  in  actual  fact  it 
was  true  that  during  consultations  he  had 
sometimes  been  known  to  raise  his  voice  and 
attack  colleagues,  regardless  of  who  was  pre- 
sent. It  was  also  true  that  once,  during  a  con- 
sultation, in  the  presence  of  doctors  and  family 
members,  he  had  asked  the  patient:  "Who  was 
the  idiot  who  prescribed  opium  for  you?"  Rare 
was  a  consultation  without  incident  .  .  .  But 
why  was  this?  The  answer  was  simple!  In  these 
consultations  he,  Shelestov,  was  saddled  with 
colleagues  whose  knowledge  left  much  to  be 
desired.  There  were  thirty-two  doctors  in  town, 
most  of  whom  knew  less  than  a  first-year  med- 
ical student.  One  didn't  have  to  look  far  for  ex- 
amples. Needless  to  say,  nomina  sunt  odiosa — 
one  does  not  wish  to  name  names — hut  as  they 
were  among  themselves  at  the  meeting,  and  he 
did  not  want  to  appear  a  scandalmonger, 
names  would  be  mentioned.  For  instance, 
everyone  was  aware  that  our  esteemed  col- 
league von  Bronn  pierced  the  esophagus  of 
Madam  Seryozhkina,  the  official's  wife,  when 
he  inserted  a  probe. 

At  that  point  von  Bronn  would  jump  up, 
wring  his  hands,  and  cry  out:  "My  dear  col- 
league, you  were  the  one  who  stabbed  her,  not 
1!  I'll  prove  it!" 

Shelestov  would  ignore  'nim  luid  continue: 
"Furthermore,  as  everyone  is  aware,  our  esteemed 
colleague  Zhila  mistook  the  actress  Semiramid- 
ina's  floating  kidney  fin-  an  abscess  and  under- 
took a  probing  puncture.  Tlie  immediate  result 
was  exitus  letalis — lethal  coii.sequences!  Our  es- 
teemed friend  Besstninko,  instead  of  removing  the 
nail  from  the  big  toe  of  a  kfr  toot,  removed  the 
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liealtliN  n.ul  from  the  rij^lit  tuot.  1  aiii  also  presse(.l 
til  recall  the  case  in  v\'hich  mir  esteemed  col- 
league Terkhavant:  carheterired  the  soldier 
Ivanov's  eustachian  tubes  with  such  \'iL;or  that 
both  his  eardrums  exploded.  1  would  also  like  to 
remind  you  that  this  very  same  colleague  of  ours, 
while  extracting  a  tooth,  dislocated  the  patient's 
lower  jaw  and  wouldn't  reset  it  until  the  patient 
agreed  to  pay  him  five  rubles  tor  the  prcicedure. 
Our  esteemed  colleague  Kuritsin,  who  is  married 
to  the  pharmacist  Grummer's  niece,  is  running  a 
racket  with  him.  Everyone  is  also  aware  that  the 
secretary  ot  our  Association,  your  young  friend 
Skoropalitelni,  is  li\ing  with  the  wife  of  our  high- 
ly valued  and  esteemed  chairman  Cnistav  Cuis- 
tavovitch  Prechtel  . . .  You  will  notice  that  1  have 
delicately  moved  from  discussing  lack  of  med- 
ical knowledge  to  unethical  behavior.  1  have  no 
choice!  Ethics  is  our  weak  point,  gentlemen,  and 
so  as  not  to  appear  a  mere  scandalmonger  1  will 
call  to  your  attention  our  esteemed  colleague 
Puzirkov,  who  at  Colonel  Treshinskoy's  name-day 
party  told  everyone  that  it  was  not  Skoropalitelni 
who  was  living  with  our  chaimian's  wife  but  I!  Tlie 
effrontery  of  Mr.  Puzirkov,  whom  I  myself  caught 
last  year  with  the  u'ife  tif  otir  esteemed  colleague  Dr. 
Znobish!  Speaking  of  Znobish — Who  is  ir  that  us- 
es his  positittn  as  a  doctor  and  can't  c|uite  be  trust- 
ed when  treating  ladies.'  Znobish!  WIki  is  it  that 
married  a  merchant's  daughter  for  her  dowry.'  Zno- 
bish! And  as  for  our  highly  esteemed  chairman, 
he  secretly  dabbles  in  homeopathy  and  receives 
money  from  the  Prussians  for  espionage!  A  Pniss- 
ian  spy — that  is  the  ukxma  rario!" 

When  doctors  wish  to  appear  clever  and  elo- 
c]uent  they  use  two  Latin  expressions:  nomiVia 
■Simt  iidiom  and  ultima  ratio.  Shelestov  would 
drop  not  only  Latin  words  but  French  and  Ger- 
man ones  as  well — whatever  you  want.  He 
would  steer  everytine  to  clear  waters,  rip  the 
masks  off  the  intriguers'  faces.  The  chairman 
would  rii\g  his  hell  till  he  was  exhausted — es- 
teemed colleagues  would  be  flying  up  from 
their  .seats  all  over  the  place,  yelling  and  wav- 
iiig  their  arms;  colleagues  of  every  denomina- 
tiiin  would  fall  over  each  other  in  a  heap:  Zip- 
bang- wham- bang- wham-bang- wham! 

Not  batting  an  eyelash,  Shelestov  would  con- 
tinue: "Ani.1  as  tor  this  Association,  its  current 
membership  ani.1  organization  being  what  it  is, 
it  is  inevitably  headed  for  destruction.  Its  whole 
structure  is  based  exclusively  on  intrigues.  In- 
trigues, intrigues,  intriguer!  1,  as  one  of  the  vic- 
tims ot  a  mass  ot  demonic  intrigues,  consider 
myself  bound  to  expound  the  following  . . ." 

He  would  go  on  expounding,  and  his  support- 

•.  ns  would  applaud  and  clasp  their  hands  togeth- 

;  in  exultation.  .At  this  point,  with  an  unimag- 


inable Liproar  and  peals  of  thunder,  the  voting 
tor  the  new  chairman  would  commence.  Von 
Bronn  arid  his  cohorts  would  heatedly  support 
Prechtel,  but  the  public  and  the  ethical  group  of 
doctiirs  would  hoo  them  and  shout:  "Down  with 
Prechtel!  Wc  want  Shelestov!  Shelestov!" 

Shelesttn'  would  consent,  but  on  conditiiin 
that  Prechtel  and  von  Bronn  ask  his  forgiveness 
fiir  the  October  2nd  incident.  Again  there 
would  be  ari  unimaginable  clamor,  and  again 
the  esteemed  colleagues  of  the  Jewish  faith 
would  fall  over  each  other  in  a  heap:  "Zip-bang- 
wham!"  Prechtel  and  von  Bronn,  seething  with 
indignation,  would  end  up  resigning  from  the 
Association.  Not  that  he  wiiuld  care! 

Shelestov  would  eni.1  up  as  chainnan.  First 
he  would  clean  out  the  Augean  Stables.  Zno- 
bish— out!  Terkhayantz — out!  The  esteemed 
colleagues  oi  the  Jewish  denomination — out! 
With  his  supporters  he  would  see  to  it  that  by 
January  not  a  single  intriguer  would  be  left  in 
the  Association.  The  first  thing  he  would  do 
would  be  to  have  the  walls  of  the  Association's 
clinic  painted  and  hang  up  a  sigii  saying  "Ab- 
solutely No  Smoking."  Then  he  would  fire  the 
medical  attendant  and  his  wife,  and  medicine 
would  henceforth  be  ordered  not  from  the 
Grummer  pharmacy  but  from  the  Khryash- 
chambzhitskov  pharmacy.  All  doctors  would  be 
fiirbidden  to  perform  operations  without  his  su- 
pervision, etc.  .  .  .  And  most  important,  he 
would  have  visiting  cards  printed  saying 
"Chairman  ot  the  Association  of  Doctors." 

Thus  Shelestov  dreams  as  he  stands  at 
home  in  front  of  his  mirror.  But  the  clock 
strikes  seven,  reminding  him  that  it  is  time  to 
leave  tor  the  meeting.  He  shakes  himself 
awake  from  his  sweet  thoughts  and  hurriedly 
tries  to  give  his  face  a  languid  expression, 
but — alas!  He  tries  to  make  his  face  languid 
and  interesting,  but  it  does  not  obey  and  in- 
stead becomes  sour  and  dull,  like  the  face  of  a 
shivering  mongrel  puppy.  He  tries  to  make  his 
face  look  hrm,  but  it  resists  and  expresses  be- 
wilderment, and  it  seems  to  him  now  that  he 
does  not  look  like  a  puppy  but  like  a  goose. 
He  lowers  his  eyelids,  narrows  his  eyes,  puffs 
up  his  cheeks,  knits  his  brow,  but  all  to  no 
avail  .  .  .  damn!  .  .  .  he  cannot  get  the  right  ex- 
pression. Obviously,  the  innate  characteristics 
of  that  face  are  such  that  you  can't  do  much 
with  them.  His  forehead  is  narrciw;  his  small 
eyes  flit  about  nervously,  like  thi^se  of  a  cun- 
ning market-woman;  his  lower  jaw  juts  out 
somehow  absurdly  and  stupidly;  and  his 
cheeks  and  hair  give  the  impression  that  this 
"esteemed  colleague"  has  just  been  kicked  out 
of  a  billiard  parlor. 
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Shelestov  looks  at  his  face,  flies  into  a  rage, 
and  begins  sensing  that  his  face  is  plotting 
against  him.  He  goes  out  into  the  hall,  and  as 
he  is  putting  on  his  coat,  his  galoshes,  and  his 
hat,  he  feels  that  they  are  intriguing  against 
him  too. 

"Cahhie,  to  the  clinic!" 


He  hands  the  cabbie  twenty  kopecks,  and 
the  intriguing  cabby  asks  for  twenty-five.  He 
sits  in  the  droshky  going  down  the  street;  the 
cold  wind  beats  him  in  the  face,  the  wet  snow 
flies  into  his  eyes,  the  horse  drags  its  feet. 
Everything  is  conspiring  to  intrigue  against 
him.  Intrigues,  intrigues,  intrigues!'* 


Sarah  Bernhardt  Comes  to  Town 


Telegram 

Have  been  drinking  to 
Sarah's  health  all  week!  En- 
chanting! She  actually  dies 
standing  up!  Our  actors  can't 
touch  the  Parisians!  Sitting 
there,  you  feel  you're  in  Par- 
adise! Regards  to  Mankya. 

— Petrov. 

♦ 

Telegram 

Lieutenant  Egorov.  Come,  you  can  have  my 
ticket — I'm  not  going  again.  It's  just  rubbish. 
Nothing  special.  A  waste  of  money. 

♦ 

From  Dr.  Klopson,  M.D., 
TO  Dr.  Verfluchterschwein,  M.D. 

Dear  friend.  Last  night  I  saw  S.  B.  Her  chest — 
paralytic  and  flat.  Skeletal  and  muscular  struc- 
ture— unsatisfactory.  Neck — so  long  and  thin 
that  both  the  venae  jugulares  and  even  the  arteri- 
ae  carotides  are  clearly  visible.  Her  musculi  sterno- 
cleido-mastoidei  are  barely  noticeable.  Sitting  in 
second-row  orchestra  I  could  detect  clear  signs 
of  anemia.  No  cough.  On  stage  she  was  all  wrapped 
up,  which  led  me  to  deduce  that  she  must  be 
feverish.  My  diagnosis:  anemia  and  atrophia  mus- 
culorum. What  is  quite  amazing  is  that  her  lachry- 
mal glands  react  to  voluntary  stimuli:  Tears  flowed 
from  her  eyes,  and  her  nose  showed  signs  of  hy- 
peremia whenever  she  was  called  upon  to  weep. 
♦ 
From  Naiha  N.  TO  Katya  H. 

Dear  Katya.  Last  night  I  went  to  the  theater  and 
saw  Sera  Burnyard.  Oh  Katya,  how  many  dia- 
monds that  woman  has!  All  night  I  cried  at  the 
thought  that  I'll  never  ever  own  such  a  heap  of  di- 
amonds. (I'll  tell  you  later  all  about  her  dre.ss.)  Oh, 
how  I'd  love  to  be  Sera  Burnyard!  They  were 


drinking  real  champagne  on 
stage!  But  what  was  strange, 
Katya,  I  speak  excellent  French 
but  I  didn't  get  a  word  they  were 
saying.  Their  French  was  fun- 
ny. I  had  to  sit  in  the  gallery! 
That  monster  of  mine  couldn't 
get  me  a  better  ticket.  The  mon- 
ster! Now  I  regret  I  was  so  cold 
to  S.  on  Monday,  he  could  have 
got  orchestra  seats.  S.  will  do 
anything  for  a  kiss.  Just  to  spite  that  monster,  to- 
morrow I'll  have  S.  get  both  you  and  me  a  ticket. 

YourN. 

♦ 

From  a  newspaper  editor  to  a  reporter 

Ivan  Mikhailovitch!  This  is  an  abomination! 
Every  evening  you  traipse  down  to  the  theater 
with  a  press  ticket,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  a  single 
line  about  the  show!  What  are  you  waiting  for? 
Right  now  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  the  hottest — we  need 
to  cover  her  now.  For  God's  sake,  get  a  move  on! 

Answer: 

I  don't  quite  know  what  to  write.  Should  I 
praise  her?  Let's  see  what  everyone  else 
writes — time's  on  our  side. 

Yours,  K. 

P.S.  I'll  be  at  the  office  today,  get  my  pay 
ready.  It  you  want  the  press  tickets  back,  send 
someone  over. 

♦ 

Letter  sent  by  Miss  N.  to  the  same  reporter 

You  are  a  darling,  Ivan  Mikhailovitch! 
Thank  you  for  the  ticket!  I  have  feasted  my 
eyes  on  Sarah,  and  1  absolutely  insist  that  you 
praise  her  to  the  skies.  Cim  you  check  with 
your  office  to  see  if  my  sister  can  also  get  a  press 
ticket?  I'll  be  most  grateful  to  you. 

YourN. 
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Answer: 

It  can  he  June  .  .  .  but  there  will  he  a  slight 
tee.  The  tec  is  niiniinal:  permission  to  visit  you 
on  Saturday. 


To  THE  NEWSP.ArER  EDITOR  FROM  HIS  WIEE 

It  you  don't  send  me  a  ticket  tor  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt tonight  don't  bother  coming  home.  It's 
quite  obvit)us  your  reporters  are  more  impor- 
tant to  you  than  your  own  wife.  I  want  to  go  to 
the  theater! 


played  in  French.  I  wouldn't  have  understood  a 
wt>rd  . . . 

Major  Kovalyov 
♦ 

Dear  Mitya!  I  beg  of  you!  Can  you  ask  your 
wife,  tacttully,  to  enthuse  more  quietly  about 
Sarah  Bernhardt's  dresses  when  she's  with  us  in 
the  box?  At  the  last  performance  she  was  whis- 
pering so  loud  that  I  couldn't  hear  a  word  of 
what  was  being  said  on  stage.  Please  ask  her, 
but  tactfully.  I'd  be  most  obliged. 

Your  U. 


From  the  newsp-aper  editor  to  his  wife 

Please,  dear!  Be  reasonable!  As  it  is,  this 
whole  Sarah  Bernhardt  business  is  driving  me 

to  distractiim! 


From  an  usher's  notebook 

Let  in  tour.  Fourteen  rubles. 

Let  in  five.  Fitteen  r. 

Let  in  three  and  one  madame.  Fifteen  rubles. 

♦ 

Thank  God  1  didn't  go  to  the  theater  and  that 
sold  that  ticket  1  had.  I  heard  Sarah  Bernhardt 


From  the  Slavist  K.  to  his  son 

My  dear  son.  I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw 
omens  of  depravity  all  around!  Thousands  o{ 
Russian  Orthodox  Christians  heralding  a  union 
with  the  people — thronging  to  the  theater  to 
lay  their  gold  at  the  feet  of  that  Jewess  . .  .  Lib- 
erals, Conservatives . . . ! 
♦ 
A  note 

Darling!  When  it  comes  to  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
as  the  saying  goes:  you  can  dip  a  frog  in  honey 
but  it  doesn't  mean  I'll  eat  it. 

Sobakevitch  i*' 


In  Autumn 


ht  was  about 

to  tall.  A  crowd 

ot  coachmen 

and    pilgrims 

was  sitting  in 

uncle  Tikhon's 
tavern.  An  autumn  downpour 
with  raging  wet  winds  that 
lashed  across  their  faces  had  dri- 
ven them  to  seek  refuge  there. 
The  tired,  drenched  travelers  sat  listening  to  the 
wind,  dozing  on  benches  by  the  wall.  Boredom 
was  written  on  their  faces.  One  coachman,  a 
pockmarked  tellow  with  a  scarred  face,  held  a 
wet  accordion  on  his  knees:  he  played  and  stopped 
mechanically. 

Outside  the  tavern  door,  splashes  ot  rain 
tkw  around  the  dim,  grimy  lantern.  The  wind 
h.owled  like  a  wolt,  yelping,  as  it  to  tear  itselt 
away  trom  its  tether  by  the  door.  From  the 


yard  came  the  sound  of  hors- 
es snorting  and  hoofs  thud- 
ding in  the  mud.  It  was  dank 
and  cold. 

Uncle  Tikhon,  a  tall  peasant 
with  a  tat  face  and  small,  drowsy, 
deep-set  eyes,  sat  behind  the 
counter.  In  front  ot  him  on  the 
other  side  ot  the  counter  stood 
a  man  of  about  forty,  in  clothes 
that  were  dirty  and  shabby  hut  respectable.  He  was 
wearing  a  wrinkled  summer  coat  covered  with 
mud,  calico  pants,  and  rubber  galoshes  without 
shoes.  His  head,  his  thin  pointed  elbows,  and  the 
hands  jammed  into  his  pockets  were  shivering 
feverishly.  From  time  to  time  a  sudden  spasm  ran 
down  his  whole  gaunt  body,  from  his  horribly 
haggard  face  to  his  rubber  galoshes. 

"For  Christ's  sake!"  he  said  to  Tikhon  in  his 
scratchy,  broken  bass.  "Give  me  a  drink  .  . .  just 
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a  little  one,  that  glass  there!  You  can  put  it  on 
my  tab!" 

"You  bet  I  can!  Nothing  but  scoundrels  in 
here!" 

The  scoundrel  looked  at  Tikhon  with  con- 
tempt, with  hatred.  If  he  could,  he  would  have 
murdered  him  then  and  there. 

"You  just  don't  understand,  you  lout,  you  num- 
skull! It's  not  me  begging — from  deep  within 
my  guts,  as  you  say  in  your  peasant  lingo!  It's 
my  illness  begging!  Can't  you  see  that?" 

"There's  nothing  to  see!  Get  out!" 

"You  must  understand!  If  1  don't  get  a  drink 
now,  if  1  don't  assuage  my  passion,  I'm  quite  ca- 
pable of  committing  a  crime!  By  God,  I'm  quite 
capable!  You  bastard,  you've  been  handing  out 
drinks  to  drunkards  for  ages  in  your  damn  tav- 
ern! And  you're  telling  me  that  till  today  you 
never  gave  a  thought  to  what  they  were?  Sick 
people,  that's  what!  You  can  chain  them  up, 
beat  them,  flail  them — as  long  as  you  give 
them  their  vodka!  I  humbly  beg  you!  I  implore 
you!  I'm  demeaning  myself .  .  .  Lord,  how  I  am 
demeaning  myself!"  The  scoundrel  shook  his 
head  and  spat  on  the  floor. 

"Give  me  money  and  you'll  have  your  vod- 
ka!" Tikhon  said. 

"Where  am  I  supposed  to  get  money  from? 
I've  drunk  it  all!  This  coat's  all  I've  got  left.  I 
can't  give  it  to  you,  I'm  not  wearing  anything 
underneath  . . .  d'you  want  my  hat?" 

The  scoundrel  gave  Tikhon  his  felt  hat, 
whose  lining  was  showing  through  here  and 
there.  Tikhon  took  the  hat,  looked  at  it,  and 
shook  his  head. 

"I  wouldn't  take  this  if  you  gave  it  to  me  for 
nothing!"  he  said.  "It's  a  piece  of  shit!" 

"You  don't  like  it?  Then  give  me  a  drink  on 
credit  if  you  don't  like  it.  When  I  come  back 
from  town  I'll  give  you  your  fiver!  Then  you 
can  choke  on  it!  Yes,  choke  on  it!" 

"You  trying  to  con  me?  What  kind  of  a  man 
are  you?  What  did  you  come  here  for?" 

"I  want  a  drink.  Not  me,  my  illness!  Do  you 
understand?" 

"Why  are  you  bothering  me?  The  road  out- 
side is  full  of  scum  like  you!  Go  ask  them  in  the 
name  of  Christ  to  give  you  a  drink.  All  I'll 
hand  out  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  bread!  You 
swine!" 

"You  can  fleece  them,  the  poor  bastards,  but 
me — I'm  sorry,  I  can't  take  their  money!  Not 
me!" 

The  scoundrel  suddenly  stopped,  blushed, 
and  turned  to  the  pilgrims. 

"That's  an  idea!  You're  Christians!  Will  you 
sacrifice  a  fiver?  I  beg  you  from  deep  within  my 
guts!  I'm  ill!" 


"Drink  water!"  the  small  man  with  the  pock- 
marked face  laughed. 

The  scoundrel  felt  ashamed.  He  started 
coughing  heavily  and  then  fell  silent.  A  few- 
moments  later  he  started  pleading  again  with 
Tikhon.  Finally  he  burst  into  tears  and  began  of- 
fering his  wet  coat  for  a  glass  of  vodka.  In  the 
darkness  no  one  could  see  his  tears,  and  no  one 
took  his  coat  because  among  the  pilgrims  there 
were  women  who  did  not  want  to  see  a  man's 
nakedness. 

"What  am  I  to  do  now?"  the  scoundrel  asked 
in  a  quiet  voice  full  of  despair.  "What  am  I  to 
do?  I  have  to  have  a  drink,  or  I  might  well 
commit  a  crime  .  .  .  even  resort  to  suicide  .  .  . 
what  am  I  going  to  do?" 

He  began  pacing  up  and  down. 

The  mail  coach  rolled  up,  its  bells  ringing. 
The  wet  postman  came  in,  drank  a  glass  of 
vodka,  and  left.  The  mail  coach  drove  on. 

"I  have  something  golden  I'll  give  you,"  the 
scoundrel,  suddenly  deathly  pale,  said  to  Tikhon. 
"Yes,  I'll  give  it  to  you.  So  be  it!  Even  if  what  I'm 
doing  is  low-down,  vile — here,  take  it.  I  am  do- 
ing this  despicable  deed  because  I'm  beside  my- 
self. . .  even  if  I  were  brought  before  a  court  of  law 
I  would  be  forgiven.  Take  it,  but  only  on  one  con- 
dition: that  you  give  it  back  to  me  when  I  return. 
I'm  giving  it  to  you  before  witnesses!" 

The  scoundrel  slid  his  wet  hand  inside  his 
coat  and  took  out  a  small  gold  medallion.  He 
opened  it  and  glanced  at  the  portrait  inside. 

"I  should  take  the  portrait  out,  but  I  have 
nowhere  to  put  it — I'm  soaked.  Damn  you, 
take  it  with  the  portrait.  But  on  one  condition 
.  .  .  my  dear  fellow  ...  I  beg  you  .  .  .  don't  touch 
this  face  with  your  fingers.  I  beg  you,  my  dear 
fellow!  Forgive  me  for  having  been  so  rude  to 
you,  for  saying  the  things  I  said  . . .  I'm  an  idiot 
.  .  .  just  don't  touch  it  with  your  fingers,  and 
don't  look  at  the  face!" 

Tikhon  took  the  medallion,  inspected  it, 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"Stolen  goods,"  he  said,  and  filled  a  glass. 
"Well,  fine!  Drink!" 

The  drunkard  took  the  glass  in  his  hand. 
His  eyes  flashed,  as  much  as  his  strength  al- 
lowed his  drunken,  bleary  eyes  to  flash,  and  he 
drank,  drank  with  feeling,  with  convulsive 
pauses.  Having  drunk  away  the  medallion  with 
the  portrait,  he  lowered  his  eyes  with  shame 
and  went  to  a  corner.  There  he  perched  on  a 
bench  next  to  the  pilgrims,  curled  up,  and 
closed  his  eyes. 

Half  an  hour  passed  in  stillness  and  silence. 
Only  the  wind  howled,  blowing  its  autumn 
rhapsody  over  the  chimney.  The  women  pil- 
grims were  praying  and  snundlessiy  .settling  un- 
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der  the  benches  tor  the  niyht.  Tikhon  opened 
the  medallion  and  looked  at  the  woman's  face 
smiling  out  of  the  gtilden  frame,  at  the  tavern, 
at  Tikhon,  at  the  bottles. 

A  wagon  creaked  outside.  There  was  a  rat- 
tling sound  and  then  the  thudding  of  boots  in 
the  mud.  A  short  peasant  with  a  pointed  beard 
came  running  in.  He  was  wet,  wearing  a  long 
sheepskin  coat  covered  in  mud. 

"There  you  go!"  he  shouted,  banging  a  fiver 
down  on  the  counter.  "A  glass  of  Madeira! 
Make  it  a  good  one!"  And  rakishly  swiveling 
around  on  one  foot,  he  ran  his  eye  over  the 
people  in  the  tavern.  "Made  of  sugar,  are  you? 
Chicken  feathers  upon  thine  aunt!  Scared  of 
the  rain.'  Ha!  Poor  things!  Who's  this  raisin 
here?" 

He  went  over  to  the  scoundrel  and  looked 
him  m  the  face. 

"Oh!  Your  Lordship!"  he  said.  "Semyon 
Sergeyitch!  Good  Heavens!  What?  How  come 
you're  hanging  about  here  in  this  tavern  in 
such  a  state?  WTiat  are  you  doing  here?  Suffer- 
ing martyr!" 

The  squire  looked  at  the  peasant  and  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  sleeve.  The  peasant 
sighed,  shook  his  head,  waved  his  hands  about 
in  despair,  and  went  to  the  counter  to  finish  his 
drink. 

"That's  our  master,"  he  whispered  to 
Tikhon,  nodding  toward  the  scoundrel.  "Our 
landowner,  Semyon  Sergeyitch.  Look  at  him! 
Look  what  he  looks  like  now!  Ha!  Just  look  at 
that!  WTiat  drink  can  do  to  you!" 

The  peasant  gulped  down  his  drink,  wiped 
his  mouth  with  his  sleeve,  and  continued:  "I'm 
from  his  village.  Four  hundred  versts  from  here, 
from  Akhtilovka  .  .  .  my  folks  were  his  father's 
serfs!  Sad,  ain't  it!  His  Lordship  was  such  a 
splendid  gentleman.  This  horse  here,  the  one 
outside,  you  see  it?  He  gave  it  me!  Ha!  That's 
fate  for  you!" 

The  coachmen  and  pilgrims  started  crowd- 
ing around  the  peasant.  In  a  quiet  voice,  over 
the  noises  of  autumn,  he  told  them  the  story. 
Semyon  Sergeyitch  remained  sitting  in  the 
same  comer,  his  eyes  closed,  muttering  to  him- 
self. He  was  listening,  too. 

"It  happened  because  of  weakness,"  the 
peasant  said,  gesticulating  with  his  hands. 
"Too  much  good  life!  He  was  a  rich  gentle- 
man— powerful,  in  the  whole  province!  Eat, 
drink,  cartloads!  How  many  times  he  drove 
past  this  very  tavern  in  his  carriage — you  must 
liave  seen  him!  He  was  rich!  Five  years  ago  he 
w,  <  going  through  Mikishkinski  on  a  barge, 
an  i  instead  of  a  fiver  he  gave  the  man  a  whole 
ubh  !  His  ruin  was  so  stupid.  Mainly  because 


of  a  woman.  He  fell  in  love,  head  over  heels, 
with  a  woman  from  town — he  loved  her  more 
than  his  life.  But  he  didii't  fall  in  love  with  a 
shining  falcon.  She  was  a  black  crow.  Marya 
Egorovna,  that  was  that  damn  woman's  name, 
and  with  a  strange  last  name  too — you  can't 
even  pronounce  it.  He  loved  her  and  pro- 
posed to  her,  all  God-fearing  and  correct. 
Then,  they  say,  she  said  yes.  After  all.  His 
Lordship  wasn't  just  anybody — he  was  sober 
and  rolling  in  money.  Then  one  evening,  I  re- 
member well,  I'm  walking  through  the  garden. 
I  look,  and  there  they  are  sitting  on  the  bench 
kissing.  He  gives  her  one  kiss,  and  she,  the 
viper,  gives  him  two  back!  He  kisses  her  hand, 
and  her,  she  blushes.  Then  she  squeezes  herself 
close  to  him,  damn  her!  I  love  you,  she  says, 
Semyon  .  .  .  and  Semyon  goes  about  like  he's 
bewitched,  boasting  of  his  happiness  like  a 
fool  .  .  .  handing  out  a  ruble  here,  two  there, 
and  me  he  gave  this  horse  outside!  He  was  .so 
happy!  He  dropped  everyone's  debts!  Then 
came  the  wedding.  They  got  married  all  nice 
and  proper.  Then,  as  everyone's  at  the  dinner, 
she  gets  up  and  goes  with  the  carriage  into 
town  to  the  attorney,  who's  her  lover.  Right 
after  the  wedding,  the  harlot!  At  the  high 
point!  Ha!  Then  he  went  nuts,  started  drink- 
ing! Look  at  him!  He's  running  around  like  a 
half-wit  thinking  of  nothing  but  that  harlot! 
He  loves  her!  I  bet  he's  on  his  way  to  town 
just  so  he  can  get  a  glimpse  of  her  .  .  .  But  the 
other  thing,  let  me  tell  you,  the  thing  that  re- 
ally ruined  him,  was  his  brother-in-law — his 
sister's  husband.  The  squire  took  it  into  his 
head  to  guarantee  his  brother-in-law  with  the 
bank — arc^und  thirty  thousand  he  guaranteed! 
They  say  the  scoundrel  of  a  brother-in-law 
knows  how  to  squeeze  a  stone — he  just  sat 
back  and  waited,  and  our  master  had  to  pay 
the  whole  thirty  thousand!  A  fool  suffers  for 
his  foolishness!  His  wife  had  children  with 
her  attorney,  his  brother-in-law  bought  an  es- 
tate near  Poltava,  and  our  master  wanders 
around  from  one  tavern  to  the  next  like  a 
fool,  making  us  all  listen  to  his  moaning:  'Lost 
have  1,  dear  brothers,  my  faith  in  mankind! 
There  is  no  one  1  can,  how  shall  I  put  it,  be- 
lieve in!'  Weakness,  that's  what  it  is!  We  all 
have  problems!  So,  what  are  we  supposed  to 
do — start  drinking?  There's  this  corporal  we 
used  to  have  in  the  army.  His  wife  brings  the 
schoolmaster  to  her  hou.se  in  broad  daylight — 
she  spends  all  her  husband's  money  on  drink. 
And  that  corporal  walks  about  grinning.  The 
only  effect  was  he  lost  some  weight!" 

"The  Lord  does  not  provide  everyone  with 
that  kind  of  strength!"  Tikhon  said. 
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"Yeah,  everyone's  strength  is  different,  that's 
true!" 

The  peasant  spoke  for  a  long  time.  When  he 
finished  the  tavern  was  silent. 

"Hey,  you  .  .  .  how're  you  feeling?  You  un- 
lucky man!  Here,  drink!"  Tikhon  said,  turning 
to  the  squire. 

The  squire  came  up  to  the  counter  and 
drank  the  vodka  with  delight. 

"Give  me  the  medallion  for  a  second,"  he 
whispered  to  Tikhon.  "Just  one  look  and  . . .  I'll 
give  it  back  to  you!" 

Tikhon  frowned,  and  without  saying  a  word 
handed  him  the  medallion.  The  fellow  with 
the  pockmarked  face  sighed,  shook  his  head, 
and  asked  for  a  vodka. 

"Have  a  drink.  Your  Lordship!  Hmm!  Life  is 
good  without  vodka,  but  it's  even  better  with 


it!  With  vodka  even  sorrow's  riot  sorrow! 
Drink  up!" 

After  five  glasses  the  squire  sat  down  in  his 
comer,  opened  the  medallion,  and  with  cloud- 
ed, drunken  eyes  looked  for  the  beloved  face. 
But  the  face  was  gone.  It  had  fallen  out  of  the 
medallion  when  Tikhon  opened  it. 

The  lantern  flared  up  and  went  out.  In  the 
comer  a  woman  pilgrim  was  mumbling  in  delir- 
ium. The  fellow  with  the  pockmarked  face 
prayed  aloud  and  then  lay  down  on  the  bench. 
Another  traveler  came  in.  The  rain  poured  and 
poured.  It  got  colder  and  colder,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  there  would  be  no  end  to  this  vile,  dark 
autumn.  The  squire  was  still  staring  at  the 
medallion,  looking  for  the  woman's  face.  The 
candle  went  out. 

Spring,  where  are  you?  W 


From  the  Diary  of  an 
Assistant  Bookkeeper 


MayHth,  1863 

Glotkin,  our  sixty-year-old 
bookkeeper,  has  been  drinking 
milk  laced  with  cognac  for  his 
cough,  and  as  a  result  he  has 
fallen  into  a  violent  alcoholic 
delirium.  The  doctors,  with 
their  typical  self-confidence, 
confirm  that  he  will  die  to- 
morrow. At  last  I  will  be  book- 
keeper! I  have  been  promised  this  position  for 
a  long  time  now. 

Kleshchev  is  to  be  tried  for  physically  attack- 
ing an  applicant  who  called  him  a  bureaucrat. 
It  seems  that  there  will  be  a  court  case. 

I  had  some  fluid  extracted  from  my  stomach 
catarrh. 

August  3rd,  1865 

Glotkin,  our  bookkeeper,  has  a  cold  in  his 
chest  again.  He  is  coughing  and  has  started 
drinking  milk  laced  with  cognac.  If  he  dies  I 
will  get  his  position.  My  hopes  are  high  but 
somewhat  shaky — experience  has  shown  that 
delirium  tremens  is  not  always  fatal. 

Kleshchev  snatched  a  promissory  note  from 
an  Armenian  and  tore  it  up.  It  seems  that  there 
will  be  a  court  case. 

An  old  village  woman  (Guryevna)  told  me 


yesterday  that  what  I  have  is 
not  a  catarrh  but  a  hidden  hem- 
orrhoid. It's  quite  possible! 

June  30th,  1867 

The  newspapers  write  that 

there's  a  cholera  epidemic  in 

Arabia.  Maybe  it  will  come 

to  Russia  and  there  will  be 

many  job  openings.  Maybe 

the  old  bookkeeper  will  die  and  I  will  get  his 

position.  What  vigor  that  man  has!  If  you  ask 

me,  living  such  a  long  time  is  reprehensible. 

I  wonder  what  I  should  take  for  that  catarrh 
of  mine.  Maybe  some  wormseed  might  do  the 
trick. 

January  2nd,  1870 

A  dog  was  howling  all  night  long  in 
Glotkin's  yard.  Pelageya,  my  cook,  says  that 
this  is  a  definite  omen,  and  we  stayed  up  until 
two  in  the  morning  talking  nbout  how  once  I 
become  bookkeeper  I  will  buy  myself  a  rac- 
coon coat  and  a  dressing  gown.  And  maybe  I 
will  even  get  married!  Obviously  not  to  a 
young  girl — I'm  a  bit  too  old  for  that — but  to 
a  widow. 

Yesterday  Kleshchev  was  thrown  out  of  the 
club  for  telling  a  joke,  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
mocking  the  patriotism  of  one  of  the  members 
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of  Ponyukhi)v's  trade  delegatit)n.  From  what  I 
hear,  Ponyukhov  is  taking  him  to  court. 

I  think  I'll  go  to  Doctor  Botkin  for  my  ca- 
tarrh. They  say  he's  gotxl  at  healing  .  .  . 

July  4th. 1878 

The  newspapers  report  that  the  plague  has 
hit  Vetlyanka.  People  are  dropping  like  flies. 
As  a  precaution,  Glotkin  is  drinking  pepper 
vodka.  As  if  pepper  vodka  would  save  an  old 
fool  like  him!  If  the  plague  hits  here  I'll  defi- 
nitely he  the  new  bookkeeper! 

June  4th,  1883 

Glotkin  is  dying.  I  went  to  visit  him,  and, 
crying  bitter  tears,  I  begged  forgiveness  for  hav- 
ing waited  for  his  death  with  such  impatience. 
He  forgave  me  magnanimously  and  suggested  1 
drink  acorn  coffee  for  my  catarrh. 

Kleshchev  again  almost  ended  up  in  court: 
He  rented  a  piano  and  then  pawned  it  with 
the  Jews.  And  in  spite  of  all  this  he  has  a 
Stanislav  medal  and  the  rank  of  Collegiate  As- 
sessor. It's  amazing,  the  things  that  happen  in 
this  world! 

Essence  of  Inbir — ten  grams.  Kalgan  po- 
tion— seven  grams.  Ostraya  vodka — four 
grams.  Seven-brother-blood — twenty  grams. 
To  cure  catarrh,  mix  these  with  a  liter  of  vod- 


ka, and  drink  one  wine-glass  of  the  mixture  on 
an  empty  stomach. 

June  7th,  1883 

Glotkin  was  buried  yesterday.  Alas!  The  old 
man's  death  was  of  no  use  to  me!  1  see  him  in 
my  dreams  at  night,  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  beck- 
oning. And  woe  unto  me,  the  sinner — 1  did 
not  become  the  bookkeeper,  Chalikov  did!  It 
was  not  1  who  got  the  job,  but  a  young  man 
with  the  help  of  the  general's  wife's  aunt!  My 
hopes  are  dashed! 

June  IOth,  1886 

Chalikov 's  wife  has  run  away.  The  poor  man 
is  distraught.  Maybe  grief  will  drive  him  to  take 
his  own  life.  If  he  does,  1  will  be  bookkeeper! 
There  has  already  been  talk.  In  other  words, 
where  there's  life  there's  hope,  and  maybe  the 
road  to  the  raccoon  coat  will  be  short  and 
sweet.  As  for  getting  married,  it's  not  such  a 
bad  idea.  Why  not  get  married  if  the  opportu- 
nity should  arise?  But  I'll  need  some  good  ad- 
vice— marriage  is  a  serious  step. 

Kleshchev  took  Councilor  Lirmanso's  ga- 
loshes. It's  a  scandal! 

Paysi  the  doorman  suggested  1  use  a  mer- 
curic-chloride solution  for  my  catarrh. 

I'm  going  to  try  it.  e 


At  the  Pharmacy 


It  was  late  in  the 
evening.  The  private 
tutor  Egor  Alexeyitch 
Svoykin,  so  as  not  to 
waste  time,  went 
straight  from  the  dcxr- 
tor's  to  the  pharmacy. 

"It's  like  going  from  a  cow- 
shed into  a  courtesan's  boudoir!" 
he  thought  as  he  climbed  the 
staircase,  which  was  polished  and  covered  with 
an  expensive  runner.  "You're  afraid  to  put  your 
foot  down!" 

As  he  entered,  Svoykin  was  struck  by  the 
aroma  one  finds  in  every  pharmacy  in  the 
world.  Science  and  medicine  may  change  over 
the  years,  but  the  fragrance  of  a  pharmacy  is  as 
cfemal  as  the  atom.  Our  grandfathers  smelled 
it,  and  our  grandchildren  will  smell  it,  too.  As 
it  was  so  late,  there  were  no  customers.  Behind 
.1  polished  yellow  counter  covered  with  labeled 


jars  stood  a  tall  gentleman, 
"5  his  head  leaning  sturdily 
back.  He  had  a  severe  face 
and  well-groomed  side- 
whiskers — to  all  appearances, 
the  pharmacist.  From  the 
small  bald  patch  on  his  head 
to  his  long  pink  fingernails, 
everything  was  painstakingly 
starched,  groomed,  licked 
clean,  as  if  he  were  standing  at  the  altar.  His 
haughty  eyes  were  looking  down  at  a  newspaper 
lying  on  the  counter.  He  was  reading.  A  cashier 
sat  to  the  side  behind  a  wire  grille,  lazily  count- 
ing change.  On  the  far  side  of  the  counter  two 
dim  figures  puttered  about  in  the  semidarkness, 
mixing  a  multitude  of  strange  potions. 

Svoykin  went  up  to  the  counter  and  gave  the 
starched  gentleman  the  prescription.  He  took  it 
without  looking  at  it,  continued  reading  the  news- 
paper article  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  mut- 
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tered,  turning  his  head  slightly:  "Calomeli  grana 
duo,  sacchari  albi  grana  quinque,  numero  decern!" 

"Ja!"  a  sharp,  metallic  voice  answered  from 
the  depths  of  the  pharmacy. 

The  pharmacist  gave  directions  for  the  drops 
in  the  same  muffled,  measured  voice. 

"Ja!"  came  from  the  other  corner. 

The  pharmacist  wrote  something  on  the  pre- 
scription, frowned,  and,  leaning  his  head  back, 
rested  his  eyes  again  on  the  newspaper. 

"It  will  be  ready  in  an  hour,"  he  mumbled 
through  his  teeth,  his  eyes  scanning  for  the 
sentence  he  had  just  finished  reading. 

"Can't  I  get  it  any  sooner?"  Svoykin  mut- 
tered. "I  can't  possibly  wait  that  long." 

The  pharmacist  did  not  answer.  Svoykin  sat 
down  on  the  sofa  and  waited.  The  cashier  finished 
counting  the  change,  sighed  deeply,  and  rattled 
his  keys.  One  of  the  dark  figures  in  the  interior  was 
pounding  away  with  a  marble  pestle.  The  other 
figure  shuffled  about  with  a  blue  vial.  Somewhere 
a  clock  struck  with  rhythmic  care. 

Svoykin  was  ill.  His  mouth  was  on  fire;  there  was 
a  drawn-out  pain  in  his  arms  and  legs;  foggy  im- 
ages tumbled  about  like  clouds  and  shrouded  hu- 
man figures  in  his  heavy  head.  He  looked  as  if 
through  a  veil  at  the  pharmacist,  the  shelves  of  jars, 
the  gas  burners,  and  the  cabinets.  The  monotonous 
pounding  in  the  marble  mortar  and  the  slow  tick- 
ing of  the  clock  seemed  to  him  to  be  coming  not 
from  the  outside  but  from  inside  his  head.  The  dis- 
orientation and  fogginess  took  over  his  whole 
body  more  and  more,  so  that  after  a  while,  feeling 
that  the  pounding  of  the  pestle  was  making  him 
sick,  he  decided  to  get  a  hold  on  himself  by  strik- 
ing up  a  conversation  with  the  pharmacist. 

"I  think  I'm  getting  a  fever,"  he  said.  "The 
doctor  says  it's  a  bit  soon  to  tell  what  I'm  suffer- 
ing from,  but  I'm  already  feeling  quite  weak. 
Tliank  God,  though,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall 
sick  here  in  the  capital  and  not  out  in  the  village, 
where  there's  neither  doctor  nor  pharmacy!" 

The  pharmacist  remained  stock-still  and,  lean- 
ing his  head  further  back,  kept  on  reading  his 
newspaper.  He  didn't  respond  to  Svoykin  with 
word  or  movement — it  was  as  if  he  hadn't  heard 
him.  The  cashier  yawned  loudly  and  struck  a 
match  against  his  pants.  The  pounding  of  the 
pestle  grew  louder  and  more  ringing.  Seeing  that 
no  one  was  listening  to  him,  Svoykin  lilted  his 
eyes  to  the  shelf  of  jars  and  began  reading  the  la- 
bels. At  first  all  kinds  of  herbs  shot  before  his 
eyes:  Pimpinella,  Tormendlla,  Zedoaria,  Gentian, 
and  so  on.  Behind  the  herbs,  tinctures  flashed, 
-oleum's,  -seed's,  each  name  stranger  and  more  an- 
tediluvian than  the  next. 

"I  wonder  how  much  useless  ballast  there  is 
on  these  shelves!"  Svoykin  thought.  "How  much 


stuff  must  be  kept  in  these  jars  just  for  tradition's 
sake,  but  how  solid  and  impressive  it  all  looks!" 

Svoykin  moved  his  eyes  from  the  shelves  to 
the  glass  cabinet  next  to  him.  He  saw  rubber 
rings,  balls,  syringes,  jars  of  toothpaste,  Pierrot 
drops,  Adelheim  drops,  cosmetic  .soaps,  hair- 
growth  ointment. 

A  boy  in  a  dirty  apron  entered  the  pharmacy 
and  asked  for  ten  kopecks'  worth  of  ox  bile. 

"Could  you  tell  me  what  ox  bile  is  used  for?" 
Svoykin  asked  the  pharmacist,  thinking  it  might 
be  a  hancly  subject  for  striking  up  a  conversation. 

Not  getting  an  answer,  he  stared  at  the  se- 
vere and  haughty  face  of  the  pharmacist. 

"God,  what  strange  people  they  are!"  he 
thought.  "Why  do  they  have  science  stamped 
all  over  their  faces?  Looking  at  them,  you'd 
think  they  were  lofty  scientists,  but  all  they  do 
is  sell  hair-growth  ointment  and  fleece  you. 
They  write  in  Latin  and  speak  to  one  another 
in  German  . . .  they  act  as  if  they're  medieval  or 
something.  When  you're  in  good  health  you 
never  notice  their  dry,  stale  faces,  but  the  mo- 
ment you  get  sick,  like  me,  you're  horrified  that 
a  sacrosanct  profession  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  such  rigid,  unfeeling  characters." 

Looking  at  the  pharmacist's  motionless  face, 
Svoykin  suddenly  felt  the  uncontrollable  urge 
to  lie  down  somewhere  in  the  dark,  as  far  away 
as  possible,  away  from  these  scientific  faces  and 
the  pounding  of  the  marble  pestle.  The  exhaus- 
tion of  illness  took  over  his  whole  being.  He 
went  up  to  the  counter  and,  with  an  imploring 
grimace,  asked: 

"Could  you  please  be  so  kind  as  to  hurry  with 
my  medicine!  I'm  . . .  I'm  ill . . ." 

"It'll  be  ready  soon  enough  . . .  excuse  me,  but 
there's  no  leaning  on  the  counter!" 

Svoykin  sat  down  again  on  the  sofa  and, 
chasing  away  the  foggy  images  in  his  head, 
watched  the  cashier  smoke. 

"Only  half  an  hour  has  passed,"  he  thought. 
"I'm  only  halfway  through  . . .  this  is  unbearable!" 

But  finally  the  small  dark  chemist  came  up  to 
the  pharmacist  and  put  down  next  to  him  a  box 
with  powders  and  a  vial  of  pink  liquid.  The  phar- 
macist read  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  slowly 
walked  away  from  the  counter,  picked  up  the 
vial,  and,  holding  it  up  to  his  eyes,  shook  it.  Then 
he  put  his  signature  on  a  label,  tied  it  to  the  neck 
of  the  vial,  and  reached  for  the  seal. 

"God,  what  are  all  these  rituals  fori"'  Svoykin 
thought.  "What  a  waste  of  time,  ;ind  they  even 
charge  you  extra." 

The  pharmacist  turned  iMound  and,  having 
finished  with  the  liquid,  went  through  the 
same  procedure  with  the  powder. 

"Here  you  are!"  he  saiiJ  finally,  without  look- 
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inu  lip  ;il  Swiykin.  "P.iy  rhc  cashier  one  rulile 
•  ukI  six  kopecks!" 

S\o\kin  put  his  hiiiKl  in  his  i^oeket,  took  out 
a  rul'ile,  ani.1  tlieii  suJileiily  lemeinhereJ  that 
the  ruble  was  all  he  h.ul. 

"One  ruble  .iiid  six  kopecks.'"  he  imiinblei.1, 
embarr.issed.  "All  1  have  is  one  ruble  ...  I  ihouf^iit 
a  ruble  woulJ  Ix'  enouL;h  .  .  .  what  am  1  ^oin^  to 
Jo."' 

"I  haw  no  iJea!"  the  ph.irmacist  saii.1,  pick- 
ing up  his  newspaper  afj;ain. 

"Untler  the  circumstances  ...  1  woukl  be 
grateful  it  you  whiuUI  let  me  brini;  \ou,  or 
maybe  send  you,  the  six  kopecks  tomorrow  . . ." 

"I'm  sorry,  we  don't  ii'wc  credit  here." 

"What  am  1  supposed  to  do.'" 

"Cio  home,  ;4er  the  six  kopecks,  an^l  then  you 
can  ha\e  your  medicine." 


"Rut  .  .  .  I'm  havin^^  ditticultv  walking,  and  1 
elon't  ha\e  anyone  1  can  seni.1 . . ." 

"That's  your  problem." 

"Well,"  Svoykin  thought.  "Fine,  I'll  <^o  home." 

1  le  lett  the  pharmacy  and  set  off  for  home. 
To  reach  his  apartment  he  had  to  sit  down  five 
or  six  times.  Me  v\ent  insitle,  found  some 
chanj^e  on  the  table,  and  sat  down  on  liis  bed 
to  rest.  A  strange  power  pulled  his  head  toward 
the  pillow.  I  le  lay  down  for  a  tew  minutes.  Fog- 
>^y  imaj^es  like  clouds  and  shrouded  figures 
blurred  his  consciousness.  For  a  long  time  he 
kept  thinkini^  he  had  to  ,tj;o  back  to  the  phar- 
macy, and  tor  a  loi\^  time  he  intended  to  get 
up.  But  the  illness  prevailed.  The  copper  coins 
tell  out  ot  his  hand,  and  the  sick  man  dreamed 
that  he  had  gone  back  to  the  pharmacy  and 
was  again  ch.itting  with  the  pharmacist.'^'' 


Elements  Most  Often  Found  in 
Novels,  Short  Stories,  Etc. 


coiHit,  a  count- 
es>  ^t  ill  show- 
ing traces  ot 
a  once  great 
x-auty,  a  iieigh- 
ihoring  baron,  a 
liber. il  man  ot  letters,  an  im- 
poxeiislied  nobleman,  a  tor- 
eign  musician,  slow-witted 
m,iii.ser\ants,  nurses,  go\-- 
ernesses,  a  C^Minan  bailitt,  a  squire,  and  an  heir 
trom  .America.  Pl.un  t.ices,  but  km^l  and  win- 
nifig.  The  hero — whisking  the  heroine  ott  a 
bolting  horse — courageous  an>.l  capable  m  any 
gi\'en  situation  ot  demonstrating  the  power  ot 
his  hst>. 

llea\enl\  summits;  immense,  impenetr.ible 
distances  ...  in  a  word,  incomprehensible 
nature! 

baii-haired  triends  and  redbanwl  toes. 
.\  rich  uncle,  open-minded  or  conser\ati\e, 
depending  on  circumstances.  1  ll^  ^leath  woukl 
be   better  tor  our  hero  than   his  coiiNiant 
Jeiu.ind--. 

.\n  aunt  m  the  tinvn  ot  I  .uubow 

.A  doctor  with  an  anxious  tace,  givitig  hoix- 

111  .1  criMs;  otten  he  will  ha\'e  a  bald  pate  aini  a 

walking  ^tiLk  with  a  knob.  .And  wberi.'  there's  a 

doctor,  there  is  alw,i\s  rheum, Ul^m  tb.it  arises 


trom  the  difficulties  of  right- 
eousness; migraine;  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain;  nursing  of 
wourn.ls  after  duels,  and  the  in- 
e\itable  prescribing  oi  water 
cures. 

A  butler,  in  serxice  tor  gen- 

er;itions,  ready  to  follow  his 

master  into  the  hre.  .A  superb 

wit. 

A  di\g  so  clex'er  he  can  [uactically  spe;ik,  a 

parriu  ;ind  .i  thrush. 

A  i.lach;i  outsitle  Moscow  and  an  impounded 
estate  in  the  south. 

Freciuent  purposeless  references  to  electricity- 

.A  wallet  made  of  Russian  leather;  Chinese 

porcehiin;  an  Fnglish  saddle.  A  revoK'er  that 

doesn't  mi.stire,  a  medal  on  a  lapel,  pineapples, 

chamjiagne,  truffles,  and  oysters. 

lnad\'ertentl\  oxerhearing  words  that  sud- 
denly make  everything  clear. 

.An  immeasurable  number  ot  interjections 
ant!  , it  tempts  at  weaving  in  the  latest  technical 
terms. 

C  K-ntle  hints  at  portentous  circumst.mces. 
More  otten  than  not,  no  ending. 
Se\  en  deadly  sins  at  the  beginning  and  a 
wedding  at  the  end. 
The  end.  « 
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AT  YOUR  DISPOSAI 

The  funeral  indusm^  prepares  for  boom  times 
B\  Judith  Newman 


Show  me  the  -man-ner  in 
uch  a  -nation  or  a  com- 
mity  cares  for  its  dead  and 
uiU  measure  with  mathe- 
vocal  exactness  the  tender 
vpathies  of  its  people,  their 
ipect  for  the  law  of  the 
\d  and  their  hyalty  to  hi^ 
■xds. 

— Motto  appearing 

on  funeral- industn- 

paraphernalia 


•N 


"T"ow,     here's 

what  you  do 

if  you've  tied 
sir  mouths  too  tight,  or 
ey  have  no  lips  and  the 
nily's  not  happy,"  says 
na  Ousley,  placing  a 
:ncil  over  the  mouth  of 
audience  volunteer, 
sing  an  airbrush,  she 
iitly  sprays  on  a  full, 
ih  pout  in  vermilion.  "And  these 
s  stay  on,  even  when  people  are  kiss- 
l  their  loved  ones  good-bye!"  Ous- 
',  the  president  of  Dinair  Airbrush 
akeup  Systems  of  Beverly  HilLs,  Cal- 
mia,  is  a  makeup  artist  for  HoUy- 
Kxl  stars,  but  occasionally  she  takes 
ents  who  are,  well,  less  fussy.  She  is 
re,  at  the  11 5  th  annual  convention 
the  National  Funeral  Directors  As- 
;iation  (NFDA)  in  Cincinnati,  to 
I  her  system  of  airbrushed  makeup 


ith  Newman  is  a  freelarxce  vuriter  living 
Nev;  York  City.  This  is  her  first  article 
Harper's  Magazine. 


*•— 1  m  '^I'^'Tartia-ff  li'-''' 


for  glamorizing  the  deceased. 

"Hmm,  sort  of  like  detailing  a  car," 
murmurs  a  man  behind  me,  as  Ous- 
ley, a  cheerful,  birdlike  blonde,  demon- 
strates how  easy  it  is  to  cover  bruises 
and  restore  a  "natural"  glow  to  skin.  At 
the  end  of  Ousley's  demonstration 
comes  the  piece  de  resistance:  airbrush- 
ing,  compared  with  the  application  of 
conventional  cosmetics,  makes  it  much 
easier  to  beautify'  the  client  who  suf- 
fered from  jaundice;  apparently,  when 
a  jaundiced  corpse  is  embalmed,  the 
chemicals  can  turn  it  green.  Grabbmg 
another  volunteer  from  the  audience, 
Ousley  first  airbrushes  him  the  color  of 


tration  Irj'  Sue  Saas 


Herman  Munster,  then 
attempts  to  restore  him 
to  his  natural  hue  by 
spraying  him  white,  as  A 
primer,  and  applying  an 
alabaster  foundation. 
When  I  finally  fled  the 
room,  the  volunteer 
was  the  shade  of  a  but- 
tercup. He  would  have 
looked  perfectly  natur- 
al had  he  been  not  a 
human  but  a  suburban 
kitchen  circa  1950. 
Ousley  did  not  look 
happy. 

Here's  the  thing 
about  death  that's 
hard  to  grasp:  It's  go- 
ing to  happen  to  you. 
Whether  you  are  em- 
balmed and  entombed 
or  your  ashes  are  shot 
out  of  a  duck  blind, 
your  loved  ones  will  be  spending  a 
small  portion  of  the  57  billion  that 
ever/  year  is  poured  into  the  U.S.  fu- 
neral industry-.  Since  the  average  fu- 
neral costs  about  54,600 — not  in- 
cluding the  expense  of  the  cemetery' 
or  mausoleum,  which  can  add  thou- 
sands more — disposing  of  their  dead 
is,  for  many  families,  one  of  the  most 
expensive  purchase-  they  will  ever 
make,  right  behind  a  house  or  a  car. 

No  matter  when  you  go,  you'll  be  in 
g.'.iod  companv;  approximately  2.3  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  die 
each  year.  But  if  vou're  a  baby  boomer 
whrj  pav^  attention  to  the  actuarial  ta- 
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hies  :iiul  plans  to  \io  ohcdicntly  tn  yiuir 
final  ivwaiJ  in  rwcnty-tivo  u>  torty- 
tiw  years,  \'oii'll  ha\e  to  nuiscle  others 
out  ot  the  \\a\-  lor  a  L;liinpse  ot  that 
white  liL;hl:  i^y  the  vear  20  k'',  the  an- 
nual death  rate  will  have  increased  hy 
ahoiit  ?0  peieent.  So  naturally,  funer- 
al directtirs  must  he  noi.kling  soinher- 
ly  ahout  this  news,  then  retreating  in- 
to a  small,  quiet  haekroom  office  and 
doinj^  the  hora. 

Well,  not  exactly.  True,  the  nation's 
22,000  funeral  homes  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  deluj^e  ot  death — a  certain 
consolation,  since  the  a\'era,L;e  home 
handles  ahout  two  deaths  a  week  (few- 
er in  sparsely  populatei.1  rural  areas). 
And  since  families  have  traditionally 
.selected  funeral  homes  hased  nor  on 
cost  comparisons  or  \alue  hut  on  prox- 
imity— or,  as  |im  St.  Cieor^e,  presi- 
dent ani.1  CMO  ot  C'onsumerC'asket 
USA,  a  retail-ciiffin  outlet,  puts  it,  on 
"whoever  can  ^ci  Mama  out  oi  the  li\- 
iny  room  fastest" — it  would  seem  that 
the  impeiidiny  uood  fortune  wt)uld  he 
propiirt tonally  sharcil  h\  all.  But  fu- 
neral directors  are  wi)rried,  hecaiise, 
as  they  see  it,  the  hahy  hoomers,  who 
are  now  making  decisions  ahout  how 
to  dispose  of  their  loved  ones,  are  "un- 
iler-rituali:ei.l."  Reliuious  ohser\ance 
is  on  a  downswing,  families  are  scat- 
tered around  the  country,  and  thus  at- 
tend.nice  at  lunerals  has  ilropped  sig- 
nificant l\.  "Bahy  hoomers  ha\'e 
de\(.'loped  a  certain  c\niciMii  ahout 
what  IS  traditional  and  what  isn't," 
adds  vSi.  Cieort^e.  ".'\ni.l  there's  nolhini^ 
traditional  ahout  uettiiiL;  ripped  oft." 

l^n  the  other  hand,  this  is  also  the 
KrupN  generation,  a  tidal  wa\e  ot 
.Americans  who  ha\e  h.id  a  passion- 
ale  lo\e  .iffair  with  credit  and  a  will- 
in.miess  to  i^ay  .$  >  lor  a  cup  ol  desi'^n- 
er  coffee.  Man\  ot  us  ha\e 
oslentat  ioii.sK  li\ed  the  l;oo^1  life. 
Are  we  now  uomi;  to  i  hoose  — for 
ourselves  .ukI  for  our  parents — the 
yood    le.uh.' 

The  hineral   iiidiistr\'  ter\entl\ 
hopes  -i<.  !sut,  as  1  saw  at  the  nation, il 
coineniui  last  fall,  they're  not   tak 
iiiij:  anv  ,  Il  1    ces. 


M.nr. 
OUMl 
a  luiK 
l.me.  "  "Sei\  K 
the  intlustrx,  a: 


semm.ir  i>  em  ii  led 

s  Issues  That  .Altect 

:    1  Hirector's  Bottom 

-  the  hu::\\ord  in 

vi    ;\'akers  talk  ahinil 


the  advanta^e.s — and  profitahility — o( 
ottering  everythinjj  from  catered 
lunches  to  nrjof  therapy.  Nohody 
could  quite  explain  to  me  why  1 
should  he  entrustiiif^  my  mental 
health  to  ^uys  whose  favorite  motto  is 
"If  ain't  the  dea^l  who  ^ive  you  trou- 
hle,  it's  the  livinj^,"  hut  that's  okay. 
Most  directors  are  keenly  aware  that 
roi.lay's  hereaxed  were  raised  on  self- 
help  hooks  ani.1  support  groups  and 
are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonahle  tee  to 
unhurden  themselves  to  strangers. 

The  seminar  cjuickly  focuses  aixnind 
an  ongoing  source  of  anxiety:  crema- 
tion, the  increasingly  popular  and  os- 
tensihly  inexpensi\'e  choice  for  dis- 
posal. (Fun  fact:  the  average  persiin 
takes  an  hour  and  a  halt  to  hum;  the 
heavier  you  are,  the  hotter  you  hurn, 
hecause  fat  acts  as  comhustihle  fuel.)  In 
196^  only  ahout  4  percent  of  the 
American  population  opted  for  the 
pyre;  now,  with  cemetery  space  in- 
creasingly scarce  and  expensive,  21 
percent  nationwide  prefer  cremation, 
and  more  than  40  percent  prefer  it  in 
such  states  as  California  and  Arizona. 

Oi  course,  some  segments  ot  the 
population  are  still  relatively  unaf- 
fected hy  this  disturhing  trend  toward 
chea]i  (.lisposal.  It's  a  not  \'ery  well- 
kept  secret  that  poorer  families  spend 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  their  in- 
coiTie  on  death.  Dwayne  Banks,  an  as- 
sistant professor  ot  puhlic  pt)licy  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  who 
studies  the  economics  ot  funerals  and 
cemeteries,  recently  Cinnpleted  a  paper 
on  how  the  "Nike  mentality"  caii  af- 
flict inner-city  families  making  funer- 
al arrangements.  "In  this  society  we're 
\alued  hy  ouv  material  possessions — 
not  only  hy  what  we  ha\e  hut  hy  our 
ahiliiy  to  purchase  things,"  explains 
Banks.  "So  if  you  look  at  the  cultural 
context  ot  the  inner  cities,  it  makes 
sense:  the  way  ot  shov\ing  you  \-alued 
the  dece;ised  is  h\-  prov'iding  ill  death 
what  you  couldii't  provide  iii  life."  Ani.1 
the  fiiscinating  thing.  Batiks  adds,  is 
that  the  community  will  rally  around 
vou.  "You  might  not  he  ahle  to  get  to- 
gether the  money  for  college,  hut  death 
hrings  ahout  this  sense  ot  comnuinal- 
ism.  ¥or  a  funeral,  a  family  will  l"'ull 
resources  together  an^l  the  church  will 
contrihute.  It's  what  people  dream  ot 
America  heing." 

But  e\en  it  poor  and  working-class 


families  have  not  changed  their  spe 
ing  hahits  in  recent  years,  there 
mains  the  threat  of  middle-class  b 
hoomers,  who  increasingly  are  optj 
for  the  simplicity  of  cremation.  ' 
emerging  problem  for  the  funeral 
rectors  is  this:  how  to  transform 
mation  from  an  event  they  dub  " 
call,  we  haul,  that's  all"  to  the  pay 
of  a  tull-hlown  ritual.' 

For  years  the  industry  line 
that  cremation  was  sacrilege,  a  c 
way  to  treat  the  body.  Funeral  di 
tors  lobbied  state  legislatures  to 
ash  scattering,  painting  pictures 
wt)rld  where  little  Johnny  out  p 
ing  in  a  park  would  find  recogni:, 
bits  of  Grandma  that  had  not  I 
adequately  incinerated.  Despite; 
industry's  campaign  of  disinto:: 
tion,  more  and  more  citizen^ 
taking  matters  into  their  own 
and  scattering  ashes  of  their  Kj 
ones  out  at  sea  or  over  Wrigley  F 
After  a  couple  of  decades,  the  ii 
try  realized  that  cremation  coul 
e\'ery  hit  as  profitable  as  traditi: 
burial;  all  it  took  was  a  little  inu' 
ity  anel  a  good  deal  of  manipulat 

Brian  Joseph,  who  runs  a  fuJ 
home  in  Grosse  Pointe,  MichI 
advises  the  audience  to  "edil 
yt)urself  to  the  'disaster  family'l 
Climes  to  you  and  says,  'We  just  [ 
ni)thing."'  They  may  think  they  I 
nothing,  explains  Joseph,  buti 
the  sympathetic  funeral  dire| 
know  better.  The  family  just  di 
understani.1  its  options. 

And  what  options  there  are!  '| 
that  day,  I  watch  a  sales  tape  proJ 
by  The  York  Group,  one  of  the  11 
casket-and-urn  manufacturers  il 
United  States.  Actors  apparj 
plucked  from  the  Intomercial  Si 
of  Subtle  Emotiiig  play  a  fami| 
ing  to  decide  what  to  do  with 
a  few  years — hecause  Dad,  altl| 
crotchety,  is  still  very  much  ali\ 
is  arguing  with  his  family  aboi 
future  ceremony.  "Just  put  me  in 
box,"  he  says.  "Better  still,  ci 
me!  Thrciw  my  ashes  in  my  u 
,iiid  maybe  1  can  raise  better  to 
when  I'm  dead  than  I  could  ^ 
was  alive."  Clearlv,  the  fiinera 
tor  (played  here  hy  an  oil  sIk 
legs)  must  make  the  family  reali 
important  a  service  ($300  to 
would  be  to  his  family  and  frien. 
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THE  END  OF 
THE  WORLD 

Edited  hy  Lewis  H.  Lapham. 

Scenes  of  the  end  of  the 

world,   as   imagined   by 

prophets,  guessed  at  by 

and  seen  by  witnesses  who 

be  present  at  the  time.  A 

21ub  selection. 

. 

IS,  .pliers, 

mJ  to 

ii^  IViok  ( 

:r,  $14.9= 

THE  WESTERN 
CANON 

By  Harold  Bloom.  Con- 
centrating on  the  work  ot 
26  authors  central  to  the 
Western  literary  tradition, 
Bloom  will  enrage  some 


ratify  others, 
t,  $15.00. 


MADE  IN  AMERICA:  AN 
INFORMAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

By  Bill  Bryson.  Who  invent- 
ed the  terms  great  plains, 
station?  How  did  Wyoming  get  its 
ti;  ?  You'll  find  out  in  this  fascinating 
,n-  ration  of  the  development  of  Ameri- 
^nglish.  420  Pages.  Paper,  $10. 
itil 


THE  NEW 
RUSSIANS 

By  Hedrick  Smith.  An 
update  of  Smith's  original 
best  seller,  The  Russians, 
this  edition  is  one  of  the 
best  introductions  to  the 


Union. 
$9.00 


ONE  MAN'S  MEAT 

By  E.  B.  White.  A  compila- 
tion of  the  writer's  month- 
ly column  for  Harper's 
Magazine  first  begun  in 
1938.  [White]  continues 
to  delight  readers  with 

fnowned  essayist's  succinct,  witty 

'ations.  Paper,  $14.95. 
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'orkCity. 
,  $12.00. 


WHEN  I  WAS 
PUERTO  RICAN 

By  Esmeralda  Santiago.  A 
moving,  lyrical  memoir  of 
Santiago's  Puerto  Rican 
childhood  and  her  bewil- 
dering years  of  transition  m 


FOOLS  FOR  SCANDAL: 

HOW  THE  MEDIA 

INVENTED 

WHITEWATER 

Gene  Lyons  explores  how 
the  New  York  Times  set  the 
precedent  for  the  media's  coverage  of 
Whitewater  and  how  the  rest  of  the 
mainstream  media  spun  the  story  out  of 
control.  Paper,  $9.95. 
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WritLng 


ON  WRITERS 
AND  WRITING 


By  John  Gardner.  In  this  col- 
lection of  essays,  Gardner — 
the  consummate  teacher  and 
critic — reviews  his  fellow  writers.  Chock- 
full  of  insights  and  opinions,  this  book  is 
also  an  invaluable  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  Gardner  and  his  work. 
Hardcover,  $12.00. 


EXECUTIVE  BLUES: 

DOWN  AND  OUT 

IN  CORPORATE 

AMERICA 

By  G.  J.  Meyer.  Meyer 
recounts  his  experiences 
of  "outplacement"  and  job 

searching.  Excerpted  in  the  July   1995 

issue  of  Harper's. 

Special  hardcover  price,  $14.00. 


TRAVELS  WITH 

LIZBETH:THREE 

YEARS  ON  THE  ROAD 

AND  ON  THE  STREETS 

By  Lars  Eighner.  A  beau- 
tifully written  account  of 
one  man's  experience 
with  homelessness.  A  story  of  physical 
survival  and  triumph  in  the  face  of  enor- 
mous adversity.  Cloth,  $12.00. 


Lincoln 


LINCOLN  AT 
GETTYSBURG 

By  Garry  Wills.  "Garry 
Wills's  glowing  recon- 
struction of  Lincoln's 
words  and  the  circum- 
stances gives  us  a  real  un- 
derstanding of  what  we  rote-memorized  as 
schoolchildren." — Studs  Terkel 
Cloth,  $14.00. 


JEWS  AND  BLACKS:  LET 
THE  HEALING  BEGIN 

By  Michael  Lerner  and 
Cornel  West.  "Lerner  and 
West  .  .  .  with  honesty  and 
mutual  respect,  trade  expe- 
riences and  ideas  that  chal- 
lenge our  preconceptions  and  lead  us  to 
common  ground." — U.S.  Senator  Bill  BraiJley. 
Paper,  $12.00. 
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cmbaliiiinti  HaJ  {$^00  ti)  $600)  would 
make  e\eryone  at  the  memorial  ser- 
vice more  "comfortable."  And  after 
his  loved  ones  pick  up  his  "cremains," 
his  wife  could  then  place  a  portion  in 
a  solid  bronze  "Eden  urn"  with  a  love- 
ly garland  design  (about  $1,400),  and 
his  daughter  could  preserve  a  sprinkle 
ot  him  in  a  lovely  limitcil-edition  keep- 
sake urn  depicting  dolphins  frolicking 
in  the  surf  (about  $1,300).  Finally,  the 
remainder  of  his  ashes  could  be  sprin- 
kled not  only  on  his  tomatoes  but  al- 
so in  a  cemetery  scattering  garden 
($1 50  to  $400),  so  "that  way  you'll  al- 
ways know  where  your  husbantl's  cre- 
mated remains  are  located." 

By  the  end  of  the  tape,  the  Jones 
family  is  smiling  delightedly  at  the 
thought  of  what  a  splashy  exit  Dad  is 
going  to  make.  Dad  is  delighted,  too. 
From  a  degrading  $400  direct  crema- 
tion to  a  deeply  meaningful  $5,000- 
or-so  ritual — it's  so  easy! 

If  only  this  scenario  were  fantasy. 
It's  not.  Cremations,  although  still 
often  cheaper  than  traditional  buri- 
als, are  climbing  ever  higher  in  price. 
And  since  scattering  remains  re- 
quires a  permit  that  funeral  directors 
encourage  people  to  think  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  it  actually  is, 
the  demand  for  urns,  and  for  final 
resting  places  to  put  them,  is  also  go- 
ing through  the  rooi,  as  the  sudden 
boom  of  high-rise  mausiileums  in  Los 
Angeles  attests.  "Don't  forget  about 
one  additional  product  you  can  sell 
with  cremation:  the  vault  for  the 
urn,"  says  Brian  Joseph  at  the  end  of 
his  presentation.  "We  don't  have 
some  vault  to  put  the  vault  ui.  We 
may  soineday,"  he  adds  wistfully. 


A  long  hc.hh  iif  not  thinking  a  thing 
wrong  gii'es  it  a  superficial  appearance 
of  being  right. 

— Thomas  Paine. 

Quoted  by  Bob  N inker,  the 

executu'c  director  of  the 

Funeral  Ethics  Association 

^yot  until  the  late  1800s, 
^  when  a  more  rr.insient  soci- 
^  ety  began  to  require  that 
someone  other  than  the  deceased's 
family  or  neigl^Nors  handle  the  body, 
was  the  funeral  ini.lustry  horn.  Un- 
dertakers originally  were  carpenters 
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who  built  coffins  on  the  side;  sensing 
a  profit  center,  they  learned  how  to 
embalm.  A  typical  late-nineteenth- 
century  bill,  quoted  by  Jessica  Mit- 
ford  in  her  1963  groundbreaking  in- 
dictment of  the  funeral  industry,  The 
American  Way  of  Death,  showed  that 
embalming  ran  around  $10;  renting 
a  hearse,  $8  to  $10;  washing  and 
dressing,  $5.  A  few  dollars  were  in- 
variably thrown  in  for  the  embalmer 
being  "in  attendance."  Embalming, 
the  practice  of  replacing  the  body's 
blood  with  a  chemical  preservative, 
became  popular  in  the  United  States 
during  the  Civil  War,  when  battle- 
field casualties  had  to  be  shipped 
home;  before  that,  burials  took  place 
within  a  few  days  of  death,  and  bod- 
ies were  kept  on  ice.  Arsenic  was  the 
embalming  chemical  of  choice  until 
the  1920s,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  it  was  (a)  carcinogenic  and  (b) 
confusing  in  murder  cases:  in  several 
trials  involving  arsenic,  guilt  could 
not  be  proven  because  the  chemical 
was  already  present  in  the  embalmed 
body. 

At  any  rate,  embalming  became 
perhaps  the  first  service  provided  by 
the  funeral  industry  that  was  almost 
always  uniiecessary  and,  because  of 
its  profitability,  almost  always  per- 
formed. (In  fact,  modern  embalming 
usually  preserves  the  body  only  for  a 
few  weeks;  the  politico  corpses  that 
hang  around  for  years — Marcos, 
Lenin,  Evita — are  preserved  through 
careful  climate  control.)  And  thus 
began  the  industry's  reputation  \or 
price  gouging. 

"People  in  the  funeral  nidtistry 
have  always  had  a  bad  rep,"  notes 
Mark  Nonestied,  a  member  of  the 
Association  for  Gravestone  Studies, 
who  lectures  t)n  the  history  of  the  fu- 
neral industry.  "First,  you've  got  a 
group  of  people  associated  with 
death.  There  are  some  cultures  where 
people  who  deal  with  dead  bodies  are 
shunned  altogether,  and  in  this  cul- 
ture there's  certainly  a  stigma  at- 
tached. Second,  there's  the  fact  that 
had  experiences  are  more  memi^rable, 
because  the  average  person  connects 
with  the  funeral  director  at  the  time 
of  his  greatest  vulnerability." 

Such  collective  distaste  is  rein- 
forced by  stories  like  the  one  Non- 
estied tells  next.  "Did  you  hear  about 
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the  guy  in  California.'  He  w 
even  a  funeral  director,  but 
what  the  public  thinks  of  the  fi ; 
industry."  Allan  Vieira,  a  fifty i 
year-old  pilot  from  Berkeley 
been  contracted  by  local  mort 
to  scatter  the  cremated  remai 
thousands  of  people  at  sea,  for  $ 
$100  a  body.  (That  was  the 
fixed  with  the  mortuaries;  th 
reaved  paid  hundreds,  perhaps 
sands,  more.)  Instead  of  scatt 
the  ashes,  however,  Vieira  st! 
them  in  his  airplane  hangar  am 
self-storage  warehouse  stuffed  s 
that  the  walls  collapsed,  whi 
how  his  duplicity  was  discov 
Several  lawsuits  have  been 
against  the  pilot  and  the  morti 
that  contracted  him.  (Vieira,  hi 
er,  has  already  paid  the  ulti 
price.  A  few  weeks  after  1 
caught,  he  drove  to  the  wood 
shot  himself;  his  station  wagon 
tained  eleven  more  boxes  c 
mains.)  In  1988,  a  $31.1  mi 
judgment  was  won  against  an 
pilot  who  had  promised  to  st 
the  ashes  of  5,342  people  but  ii 
dumped  them,  in  tme  nice  big 
t>n  a  ten-acre  lot  of  land  he  owr 
the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevai 

What  probably  nettles  the  p 
more  than  such  occasional  ta 
gross  negligence  is  the  velvet-p 
tactics  funeral  directors  routine 
to  wear  down  traumatized 
sumers — not  unkindly,  not 
with  great  calculation,  but  si 
because  this  is  the  way  the  bu; 
has  always  been  run. 

"You  see,  there  is  usually  onl 
thought  going  through  the  mini 
bereaved  family  when  they 
through  the  doors  of  a  funeral 
and  that  thought  is,  Get  me  c 
here,"  says  ConsumerCasket' 
George,  who  for  ten  years  work 
a  mortuary  in  Erie,  Pennsylv 
"Of  course,  every  funeral  dir 
knows  this.  Which  is  why  the 
expensive  merchandise  is  al 
brought  to  their  attention  first 
why,  for  example,  the  less  expe 
caskets  are  always  shown  in  the 
est  possible  colors." 

Then  there  are  the  markup 
most  businesses,  a  100  to  150 
cent  markup  is  common;  in  tb 
neral  industry,  says  St.  Ge 


cups  are  300  to  600  percent, 
ere  I  worked,  we'd  sit  around  in 
tings  itemizing  every  single 
»  we  used  in  the  course  of  a  fu- 
,  right  down  to  the  hgature  we 
ed  per  body  to  sew  up  incisions. 

')  iture — that's  string  for  you 
itople.  We'd  triple  the  price  of 
'thing,  including  cold  cream  we 
to  rub  on  the  deceased's  hands, 
rally,  we  had  to  charge  for  the 
e  jar. 

part,  markups  are  due  to  the  way 
-al  costs  are  structured.  Before 
,  the  cost  of  a  funeral  was  based  on 
rice  of  a  casket.  There  was  all  sorts 
icanery  involved  in  getting  a  cus- 
r  to  purchase  an  expensive  box, 

^^'  1  any  case  the  cost  of  the  coffin  in- 
;d  the  bare  bones  of  a  traditional 
al  service:  transportation  of  the 
ised,  embalming,  staffing  at  the 
;e,  announcement  cards,  etc.  In 
,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

^1  that  a  funeral  director  had  to 
to  use  caskets  that  the  bereaved 
I  buy  from  retailers  such  as  Con- 
rCaskets,  but  he  could  bill  cus- 
rs  for  allowing  it  into  his  mortu- 
-a  practice  the  memorial  societies 
to  as  a  "corkage  fee."l  In  1994, 

™1TC  again  changed  the  rules  and 
ed  corkage  fees.  Yet  what  seemed 
slap  on  the  wrist  of  the  funeral  in- 
/  has  turned  out  to  be  a  big  wet 
Nlow  all  costs  are  billed  separate- 
d  although  savvy  consumers  can 
1  cheaper  casket,  the  funeral  di- 
r  can  charge  a  "non-declinable 

™  [which  is  the  cost  of  his  overhead, 
:ver  he  chooses  to  define  it. 

™  1  the  Riverside  Memorial  Chapel 
ount  Vernon,  New  York,  for  ex- 
e  (a  home  owned  by  the  con- 
state Service  Corporation  Inter- 
nal), the  non-declinable  fee  is 
'5.  The  cheapest  package  costs 
'8;  it  covers  moving  the  remains 
e  funeral  home  and  an  "alterna- 
:ontainer"  (read:  cardboard  box), 
ets,  flowers,  limos,  embalming, 
etology,  announcement  cards. 


anber  of  cut-rate  casket  manufacturers 
M  up  Web  pages  cm  the  Internet;  there's 
Web  site  (wwui .xroads  .ccjml-funerah) 
lined  by  Father  Henry  Wasielewski,  a 
'.tired  parish  priest  and  crusader  in 
'.,  Arizona,  that  details  funeral-indus- 
ms  so  that  consumers  can  gauge  their 
y  neighborhood  mortician's  markup. 


Journey  to  the  far  north  of  Scotland,  trace  the  jagged 
coastline  across  to  the  Dornoch  Firth,  and  you'll  come  to  the 
httle  place  where  our  whisky  is  made.  This  place— like  the 
whisky  itself— is  called  Glenmorangie.  An  old  Gaelic  name 
which  means  "Valley  of  Tranquility." 

And  tranquil  it  is.  For  here,  we  are  blessed  with  that 
curiosity  of  nature  which  experts  now  refer  to  as  the  micro- 
climate. This  rare  combination  of  softly  turning  seasons 
stirred  by  raw  coastal  breezes  has  been  understood  for 
centuries  to  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  distiller's  craft. 

Now  that  you  know  where  our  whisky  comes  from,  please 
allow  us  to  tell  you  how  it  is  pronounced:  GlenMORangie,  as 
if  it  were  trying  to  rhyme  with  ORANGEY.  With  practice 
the  name  is  easily 
spoken.  And,  we 
believe,  well  worth 
the  effort. 
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SINGLE  HIGHLAND  MALT  SCOTCH  WHISKY 

To  give  Glenmor.inga-  as  ,i  gift,  call  Liquor  by  Wire,  I-o«S-d- IHMT'H  { I-88a-774-7483'). 

43%  ale.  by  vol.  (86  proof).  Imported  by  Brown-Forman  Select  Br.'.nds  Oir.ipany.  Louisville.  KY  ©1997 

Please  enjoy  our  whisky  in  a  responsible  fashi"n.      wv.  vi'.glcnmorangic.corn 


tlay  cases,  rcf^ister  hooks,  sIitoikIs, 
rcmptirary  grave  markers,  ilearh  no- 
tices in  the  newspapers,  cleryy — you 
name  it,  it's  extra.  (Did  I  mention  the 
cost  of  refrigeration.'  If  the  hody  is  in 
the  funeral  home  for  more  than  six 
hours,  it  costs  an  additional  .$550.  At 
tho.se  rates  it  would  he  cheaper  to  put 
up  your  dear  departed  at  The  Pla:a.) 

In  pursint  of  profits,  the  funeral 
indiistry  ha>  tlemonstrated  an  un- 
seemly propensity  for  capitali:infi  on 
puhlic  ignt)rance.  In  the  1980s, 
thousands  of  funeral  homes  started 
tackinj,'  on  a  $200  "handlin<i  fee"  for 
people  who  had  died  i)f  AIDS. 
When  gay-rij:;ht.s  groups  complained, 
it  was  renamed  a  "contagious-disease 
fee";  then  it  was  called  a  "protective- 
clothing  fee,"  until,  one  hy  one, 
states  began  to  enforce  against  the 
discriminatory  fee. 

"The  thing  is,  the  protective  cloth- 
ing emhalmers  have  to  wear  is  a 
throwaway  'moon  suit'  that  costs  ten 
bucks  and  surgical  gloves  that  cost 
about  ten  cents  a  pair — and  OSHA 
ha.s  declared  this  gear  mandatory  for 
every  embalming,"  says  Karen 
Leonard,  the  consumer  representative 
f^)r  Funeral  and  Menuirial  Societies  of 
America,  an  organization  dedicated 
to  pnnieling  dignified  and  affon.lable 
funeral  services.  "But  lots  of  funeral 
directors  justified  the  $200  to  families 
by  citing  all  the  extra  risk  they  were 
a.ssuming."  When  the  required  .safety 
priKedures  were  followed,  however, 
there  was  no  extra  risk.  "Think  about 
it  for  a  minute,"  .says  Leonard.  "If  you 
were  in  mortal  fear  for  yoiu"  life, 
wxHild  $200  make  a  difference.'" 


V<ii(  kmnv  what  I've  decided!  I  don't 
xvani  t(i  he  cremated.  /  used  to,  hut  now 
/  think  it  sounds  just  a  little  too  much  like 
a  Mender  speed.  Note  I've  decided  I  want 
to  he  emhalmed,  and  then  1  want  a  plus- 
lie  siir^am  (o  cimw  put  in  siliame  im- 
plants everywhere.  Then  I  want  to  he  laid 
out  m  the  H'oods  like  Snow  White,  with 
a  araveslonc  'hat  reads  Ciotta  Pance. 

— Lorrii.'  Moore,  "Starvmg  Again" 

s  expeiiMve  as  fimerals  may 
si'cm,  \-lun  adjusted  for  in- 
jL  MLllaVioii  iIk  price  ol  an  a\er- 
•  ige  luiieral  b.i-  ri^en  only  a  few  per- 
cenl.i''(.       poi.is      in       the      last 
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twenty-five  years.  It's  the  creative 
introduction  of  all  .sorts  of  new  .ser- 
vices aiui  accoutrements,  says  Berke- 
ley professor  Dwayne  Banks,  that  has 
increased  the  range  of  prices. 

I  got  a  little  taste  for  all  those  de- 
licious extras  during  a  tour  of  the 
exhibitor's  floor  at  the  NFDA.  First 
I  spotted  the  mahogany  casket  my 
grandfather  had  unfortunately  test- 
driven  into  eternity  a  few  years  ear- 
lier. At  the  time,  the  funeral  direc- 
tor was  keen  on  selling  my  family  a 
model  with  a  special  seal  to  "pro- 
tect" the  body  from  wildlife;  I  seem 
to  recall  a  speech  that  featured  a 
Hitchcockian  vision  of  marauding 
gophers.  The  memory  made  me  a 
little  nauseous:  1  had  recently  dis- 
covered that,  far  from  protecting  the 
hotly,  the  experisive  protective  seal 
is  the  best  way  to  guarantee  that 
anaerobic  bacteria  will  turn  the 
body  into  goo  in  record  time. 

Moving  on,  1  strolled  through  rtiw 
upon  row  tif  caskets,  burial  vaults, 
embalming  chemicals  to  plump  up 
dehydrated  tissues  (my  favorite:  a 
disinfectant  called  Mort-O-Cide), 
and  restorative  waxes  to  fill  in  those 
pesky  irregularities  left  by,  say,  feed- 
ing tubes  or  gunshot  wounds.  Burial 
clothing  consists  of  loose-fitting  pas- 
tel nightgowns  for  ladies  and  pin- 
stripe suits  for  the  gents;  apparently, 
in  the  afterlife,  all  women  are  nap- 
ping and  all  men  are  taking  meet- 
ings. The  dominatrix  in  me  almost 
sprang  for  an  "extremities  position- 
er," a  rope  gadget  for  the  proper  po- 
sitioning of  the  arms  over  the  chest. 
The  Cincinnati  College  of  Mortuary 
Science  was  trolling  for  students, 
proudly  exhibiting  a  life-size  model 
of  Uncle  Sam  in  restiirative  wax 
("Careful,  his  limbs  come  off  easi- 
ly!"), and  the  American  Funeral 
Service  Museum  in  Houston  exhib- 
ited Victorian  mourning  jewelry 
made  from  the  hair  of  the  deceased 
and  memorial  cards  of  the  rich  and 
famous  (some  jokester  had  placed 
Bobby  Kennedy's  next  to  Marilyn 
Moiiroe's). 

These  days,  you  can  buy  blowup 
digital  "memory  pictures"  of  the  de- 
cea.sed  to  leave  at  the  graveside  and 
solar-]-iowercd  memorial  lights  to 
keep  those  pictures  backlit  into 
eternity.  For  the  pious,  the  NFLM 
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exhibitors  offered  urns  with  ( 
traits  of  Jesus  and  Mary;  t 
sportsman,  there  were  urns 
like  deer,  cowboy  boots,  an 
club  bags;  and  for  Zsa  Zsa  (  b 
impersonators,  an  Aurora,  111 
mortician  has  created  a  line  ( 
mation  jewelry — gold-and-diai] 
hearts,  teardrops,  and  cylii 
(from  $1,995  to  $10,000)  tha  ; 
hold  a  few  precious  motes  o 
and  Dad. 

Batesville  C^asket  Compaint 
largest  manufacturer  in  the  I 
States,  was  introducing  a  coffin  \ 
special  "memory  drawer"  for  pci 
keepsakes.  Marsellus  Casket  Con  < 
featured  "the  Rolls  Royce  of  ca.^ 
a  hand-polished  mixlel  erf  solid  A  ( 
mahogany  lined  with  velvet  (ij 
about  $10,000)  that  had  been  tlui 
resting  place  for  such  stiff  luminal; 
Richard  Nixtm,  Harry  Truman; 
John  Kennedy.  "And  don't  forget  i 
ie  O.,"  said  the  salesman  excii; 
Marsellus  may  have  had  preside, 
cachet,  hut  The  York  Group  was  i 
ing  crowds  with  a  new  casket  nn  ; 
calls  "Expressions":  the  light,  asli 
exterior  is  treated  with  a  veneer  t 
lows  the  casket  to  be  scrawled 
Magic  Marker.  "We  see  this  as 
seller  in  the  inner  cities,  for  the  te 
market,"  a  York  salesman  tol 
"You  know,  a  kid  goes,  his  homi 
wish  him  well." 

Companies  whose  primary  s 
of  business  is  in  more  lively  indi 
were  scavenging  for  scraps  o(  the 
market  as  well.  GeneLii-ik,  a  Ma 
New  Jersey,  company  that  de 
DNA  testing  and  storage,  was 
ing  the  bereaved  an  opportun 
save  a  bit  more  of  a  loved  on 
mere  dust.  The  mouth  of  the  d 
swabbed  for  a  cell  sample,  wh 
sent  to  GeneLink's  lab  in  Fort  NX 
Texas,  where  the  DNA  is  exti 
and  stored  for  twenty-five  years, 
costs  about  $100,  and  funeral 
tors  will  be  charging  about  $2' 
collecting  a  sample.  1  must  ad 
never  quite  understood  why  ai 
would  want  this  service;  after 
you  fear  you  are  at  increased  ri 
some  genetically  linked  problen 
as  Ahheimer's,  you  could  alwa" 
yourself. 

Here's  an  idea  that  does  make ' 
to  me:  cybergrieving.  Jack  Martin  i 
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:  of  Simplex  Knowledge,  an  In- 
:t  production  company  in  White 
s,  New  York,  has  come  up  with  an 
:hat's  bound  to  appeal  to  boomers 
usy  to  hop  halfway  across  the  con- 

llir|it  to  weep  over  Aunt  Martha's 
■.  Mourners  will  be  issued  a  Web- 
lassword;  a  camera  will  be  set  up 

in<  e  funeral,  and  pictures  of  the  ser- 
ivill  be  broadcast  on  the  Internet 

U '  thirty  seconds  or  so.  "The  fami- 
i  funeral  director  can  choose  what 
le  highlighted,"  says  Martin.  "The 
ing  family,  the  body,  the  minister, 
ever."  About  half  of  the  funeral 

«rs  tors  who  have  learned  about  Mar- 
concept  see  it  as  a  valuable  mar- 
,g  tool,  a  service  they  could  offer 
ies  gratis.  The  other  half  see  it 
ly  as  profitable:  fees  could  be  col- 
d  not  only  from  the  families 
jt  $200)  but  also  from  the  mourn- 
They  imagined  that  someone, 
n  New  Jersey  without  Internet 
3  could  drop  by  their  funeral  home 
i'itness  a  service  going  on  in  Cal- 
a,"  says  Martin.  "And  then  the  fu- 
1  director  could  charge  each 
■ner  ten  or  twenty  bucks.  But 
ly,  I  don't  think  this  concept  will 
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go  over  too  well.  Making  people  pay  to 
mourn  isn't  such  great  publicity  for 
the  industry." 

Of  course,  it's  possible  to  bypass 
the  traditional  burial  altogether.  You 
might  want  to  be  put  on  ice  until 
medical  science  figures  out  a  cure  for 
what  ails  you  (the  first  cryonically 
frozen  man,  James  H.  Bedford,  just 
celebrated  his  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
"de-animation,"  as  cryonics  enthusi- 
asts call  it).  Then  again,  you  might 
want  to  have  yourself  mummified. 
On  its  Web  page,  Summum,  a  New 
Age,  quasi-religious  organization  in 
Salt  Lake  City  that  practices  modern 
mummification,  offers  this  sales 
pitch:  "Unlike  the  mummification 
techniques  used  by  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, which  left  the  dead  shriveled, 
discolored,  and  ugly,  Summum's 
method  is  designed  to  keep  you  look- 
ing healthy  and  robust  tor  millennia. 
The  appeal  may  be  to  anyone  who 
has  labored  to  stay  in  shape.  Why 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  health- 
club  fees  while  you're  alive,  then  let 
everything  go  to  pot  just  because 
you've  died?" 

Why,  indeed. 


You  know  what's  real  touph  about 
this  business?  hlo  one's  real  happy  to 
see  you. 

— Bob  Jones,  Jones  Funeral  Home, 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania 

t  the  end  of  the  day,  1  was 
slumped  at  the  hotel  bar  with 
.a  gin  and  tonic.  The  conven- 
tion had  no  shortage  of  activities.  I 
could  have  gone  to  hear  Marvin 
Hamlisch  give  a  command  perfor- 
mance or  had  my  picture  taken  with 
former  astronaut  Buzz  Aldrin,  who 
stood  around  in  his  flight  suit  look- 
ing a  little  confused;  one  funeral  di- 
rector solemnly  shook  his  hand  and 
murmured,  "God  bless  America." 
But  I  wasn't  up  for  merriment.  I  was 
exhausted.  The  worst  thing  about 
being  at  a  funeral  directors'  conven- 
tion was  having  to  be  around  people 
who  are  so  nice  all  the  time;  if  1  hap- 
pened to  be  going  through  a  door, 
four  funeral  directors  would  materi- 
alize from  nowhere  to  open  it  for  me. 
Despite  their  somber  workaday  at- 
tire, morticians  are  a  jolly  lot,  and  in 
a  game  effort  to  show  they  know 


Alter  us,  it  S  all  old  news.  Every  Friday  night  on  PBS,  WashwglonWcck  in  Rrvwv. 
leads  the  weekend  news  programs.  Join  commentator  Ken  Bode  andWashinaton's  most  savvy  re[)orters 
for  up-to-the-minute  insights  on  the  most  vital  issues  of  our  day.    Seven  dayS  in  30  minUtes. 
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Chopping  down  an  old-growth  forest 

for  two-by-fours  and  toilet  paper  /5  like 

killing  elephants  for  piano  keys. 


If  we  don't  buy  old-growth  lumber,  they  won't  cut  old-growth  trees. 
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to  have  a  good  time,  everyone 
his  snappiest  neckwear:  I  spot- 
1  few  screaming  eagles,  dozens  of 
team  logos,  and  at  least  one  por- 
of  Larry,  Curly,  and  Moe. 
orgot  about  the  entertainment  and 
';ad  eavesdropped  on  war  stories, 
guys  were  fretting  about  a  recent 
ation"  in  which  someone  had  mis- 
nly  cremated  the  wrong  body.  An- 
r  guy  was  complaining  about  a 
lan  who  had  sued  for  injury  and 
gence  after  she  passed  out  and  gave 
i\{  a  concussion;  he  had  warned 
hat  her  mother  was  in  no  condition 
;  viewed,  but  she  had  insisted  on 
last  look.  Still  others  were  relating 
e  in  which  a  colleague  had  forgot- 
o  take  out  a  pacemaker  before  cre- 
on — a  definite  no-no,  since  bat- 
s  explode  during  incineration. 
Tien  the  barflies  ran  out  of  con- 
ition,  they'd  inevitably  turn  to  the 
id  of  Larry  Titemore,  a  funeral  di- 
)r  in  Vermont.  In  1995,  in  addition 
nbezzling  over  $75,000  in  prepaid 
ral  funds  that  were  supposed  to  be 
;d  in  an  escrow  account,  Titemore 
ped  embalming  the  bodies  en- 
fed  to  him  and  left  them  to  ripen.- 
ilso  practiced  a  necrological  bait 
witch,  selling  expensive  caskets  to 
lies  and  then  removing  the  bodies 
e  burial  and  placing  them  in  cheap 
els,  or  sometimes  into  no  model 
.:  when  investigators  inspected  his 
lises,  they  found  the  body  of  a  lo- 
esident  who  had  died  earlier  that 
:er  stuffed  into  a  broken-down 


his  1948  novel  The  Loved  One,  Eve- 
7augh  satirized  morticians'  eagerness  to 
People  into  prepaying  for  their  own  fu- 
:  "Choose  now,  at  leisure  and  in  health, 
orm  of  final  preparation  you  require, 
IT  it  while  you  are  best  able  to  do  so,  shed 
nxiety.  Pass  the  buck,  Mr.  Barlow; 
paring  Glades  can  take  it."  Recently ,  a 
yer  of  lawsuits  have  been  filed  against 
lanies  refusing  to  honor  preneed  con- 
;.  The  money  is  supposed  to  go  into  a 
or  escrow  account,  and  the  interest  ac- 
will  compensate  for  the  rate  of  inflation . 
here  are  two  major  problems:  (1)  al- 
'h  the  funeral  director  gets  to  control  the 
'y,  you  have  to  pay  taxes  on  the  inter- 
m'll  never  see;  and  (2)  governmental 
ight  varies  wildly.  In  some  states,  says 
iimon,  publisher  of  Preneed  Perspec- 
preneed  trust  funds  are  required  and 
ully  monitored,  and  in  others — such  as 
lington,  D.C.,  and  Alabama — "thefu- 
director  can  take  your  $5,000,  go  to  At- 
'  City,  and  put  it  on  red." 


hearse.  After  the  service,  Titemore  had 
removed  him  from  his  pricey  casket 
and  then  didn't  seem  quite  sure  what  to 
do  with  him.  Titemore's  license  was 
revoked.  After  completing  his  jail  time, 
he  found  work  as  a  used-car  salesman. 

A  solidly  built,  bright-eyed  man 
in  a  black  polyester  Elvis  shirt  and 
ruby  jacket  sits  next  to  me,  sipping 
Long  Island  iced  teas  with  his  wife. 
He  notices  me  staring  at  his  ensem- 
ble. "Don't  get  to  wear  this  much 
around  the  home,"  he  says.  Ben 
Strickland's  his  name.  Runs  Sey- 
mour Funeral  Home,  sweet  little  op- 
eration in  North  Carolina.  Knew  he 
was  right  for  the  work  when  he  em- 
balmed a  friend;  knew  nobody  could 
do  it  better.  "Don't  want  nobody  to 
die,  but  I  gotta  eat,"  he  says.  Ben  is  a 
natural  storyteller:  we  talk  about 
gypsy  funerals,  where  mourners 
throw  money  on  top  of  the  body;  we 
talk  about  the  fellow  who  was 
buried  with  his  chihuahua's  ashes. 
"He  and  his  wife  didn't  have  chil- 
dren. That  was  their  baby,"  Ben  ex- 
plains. Ben  loves  everything  about 
his  business.  Everything  but  the 
children.  "Touches  me  real  bad  to 
have  a  child  or  infant  die.  Seventy- 
five,  eighty,  they  lived  their  life.  But 
a  child?"  Ben's  eyes  fill  with  tears. 

Embarrassed,  I  look  away;  he 
thinks  I'm  looking  at  his  watch. 
"Like  that?"  he  says,  playing  with  the 
thick  gold  band.  "Took  a  lotta  teeth 
to  make  this'un  here." 

1  look  up;  Ben's  still  wiping  his  eyes, 
but  he's  grinning.  "Gotcha!"  he  cries. 

No  question  about  it:  Death 
care  is  becoming  a  hot  career. 
According  to  the  American 
Board  ot  Funeral  Service  Education, 
since  1990  there  has  been  a  45  per- 
cent increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  mortuary-schools. 
And  what  used  to  be  almost  an  en- 
tirely male-dominated  industry  is  now 
increasingly  estrogen-rich:  in  1996,  33 
percent  of  mortuary  school  grads  were 
women.  "There  are  several  factors  at 
work  here,"  says  Gordon  Bigelow, 
ABFSE's  executive  director.  "As  we've 
gone  through  corporate  downsizing,  a 
number  of  adults  looking  for  second 
and  third  careers  have  focused  on  fu- 
neral service  as  a  recession-proof  in- 
dustry. And  then,  of  course,  there's 
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the  tact  that  the  baby  boom  yeiieration 
is  beginning  to,  ah,  rerminate."  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  P-iineral  [''i- 
rectors  Association,  the  average  fu- 
neral director  makes  about  $4'-^000  a 
year  (twice  that  in  large,  metropoli- 
tan firms).  And  considering  that  ime 
needs  no  more  than  two  years  of  col- 
lege to  get  a  funeral  duector's  license, 
the  Grim  Reaper  offers  a  pretty  pri)mis- 
ing  and  secure  hiture. 

"It's  becoming  cooler  to  be  a  funer- 
al director  than  it  once  was,"  says  one 
young  buck,  whose  perfectly  tailored 
sharkskin  suit  suggests  one  too  many 
viewings  ot  the  movie  GoodFellas.  We 
are  shouting  at  each  other  over  the 
din  of  an  oompah  band;  Wilbert  Fu- 
neral Services  is  sponsoring  an  Okto- 
berfest,  complete  with  knee-slapping 
dancers  in  Tyrolean  hats  and  leder- 
hosen.  Y.B.  scans  the  room,  a  trace  of 
a  sneer  on  his  blan(.lly  handsome  face. 
"This  is  still  a  very  clip-on-tie-and- 
polyester  crowd,  though." 

Maybe,  but  the  clip-on  set  is  what 
made  this  country  great.  The  vast 
majority  of  funeral  directors  are  solid 
citizens  in  their  communities,  over- 
whelmingly conservative  and  Re- 
publican. Rotarians  and  Kiwanis 
Club  members,  they  believe  in  boos- 
terism  and  practice  it  too. 

We  whine  about  how  much  mon- 
ey they  make,  how  they  capitalize  on 
grief  and  loss.  Our  irrationality  about 
death  leads  us  to  believe  that  no  one 
has  a  right  to  make  a  living  from  it. 
But  let's  look  at  it  this  way:  It's  2:00 
A.M.,  and  after  a  long  and  debilitat- 
ing illness  Nana  has  shuffled  off  this 
mortal  coil.  In  your  house.  In  the 
summer.  Your  air  conditioner  has 
broken  down.  By  the  time  you  find 
her.  Nana  is  beginning  to  leak. 

Do  you  want  their  job?  1  didn't 
think  so. 
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nderneath  the  lingering  scent 
of  lilies  and  formaldehyde, 
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X^  ''  however,  there  lurks  the  un 
mistakable  stench  of  money.  Three 
months  after  the  Cincinnati  conven- 
tion, I'm  sitting  in  on  a  seminar  called 
"Death  Care  IV:  An  Undertaking  in 
New  York."  It's  for  financial  analysts 
and  investors  who  track  the  rapidly 
conNilidatMig  funeral  industry;  the  tac- 
it theme  ol  'he  day  is  "Stiffs:  They're 
a  Growth  i\!  iiket!" 


Thinking  I'm  also  an  analyst,  an  im- 
peccably groomed  brunette — one  of 
t)nly  about  five  women  in  the  packed 
room — leans  over  and  proffers  .some 
helpful  advice.  "Projections  for  the 
ne.xt  quarter  are  looking  gootl,"  she 
whispers.  "The  strain  of  flu  that's  hit 
this  season  is  realK'  virulent." 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  she  wrote 
The  American  Way  o/  Death,  Jessica 
Mirtord  accurately  predicted  just 
about  every  treiid  that  has  since 
come  to  pass  in  the  funeral  indus- 
try— most  significatitly,  the  rise  of 
the  giant  futieral  chain.  Tt)gether, 
the  Houston-based  Service  C^orj^ora- 
tion  liiternational  (SCI)  and  The 
Loewen  Group,  headquartered  in 
Burnaby,  British  Columbia,  own 
about  2,000,  or  10  percent,  of  Atner- 
ica's  mortuaries.  (Smaller  chains 
such  as  (Carriage  Services  and  Stew- 
art Enterprises  account  for  another 
}00  or  so.)  Traditionally,  funeral 
homes  were  the  ultimate  mom-and- 
pop  operations,  run  by  legions  of 
slightly  creepy  moms  and  pops 
whose  business  acumen  was  usually 
not  the  soundest.  Jim  St.  George  re- 
calls how  the  funeral  home  where  he 
worked  tried  to  compete  with  lower- 
priced  mortuaries:  "We  only  had  one 
person  standing  around  to  say  hello 
to  strangers  at  the  visitation  instead 
of  three  or  four.  Oh,  and  we  didn't 
put  cai^dy  in  the  candy  dishes, 
mourners  weren't  allowed  to  use  the 
coffee  room,  and  we  didn't  fold  the 
first  paper  on  the  toilet  rt)ll  into  a 
little  triangle,  like  they  do  in  hotels." 

With  Pecksiiiffian  economies  like 
these  commonplace,  it's  no  wonder 
sometine  would  start  taking  a  Mc- 
Donald's-like  approach  to  marketing 
and  service.  Quietly,  releiitlessly, 
SCI  and  Loewen  have  been  coming 
iiito  town  and  buying  up  homes  and 
cemeteries,  leavirig  the  current  man- 
agement in  place — at  least  for  a 
while.  One  funeral  director  com- 
pares the  takeovers  to  the  movie  In- 
I'd.s/on  ()/  the  Body  Snatchers.  "You 
thmk  you're  dealing  with  the  same 
people  you've  always  known  and 
trusted.  But  they're  not.  They're 
[lods.  The  business  has  nothing  to  do 
with  commimity  values  anymore. 
Everything  about  the  way  they  run 
their  business  now  has  to  be  decided 
triim  a  headquarters  that  knows 


nothing  and  cares  nothing  aboui 
community." 

The  big  chains  don't  see  it  this 
They  say  they're  leaving  the  fui 
directors  to  do  what  they  do  h 
caretaking — and  letting  the  suits  i 
the  business  decisions.  They  \\  ,i 
etic  about  economies  of  scale.  S( 
example,  will  go  into  an  area,  1m 
five  or  six  funeral  homes,  and 
their  resources — with  one  centr, 
etnbaltiiing  site,  a  roving  stall  ; 
fleet  of  hearses  that  can  float  f  ri  h 
home  to  another,  caskets  bcuig 
volutne,  and  so  forth. 

But  if  you  think  const^lid; 
tneans  that  the  cost  of  dying  !>■ 
denly  going  to  become  more  re, 
able,  think  again.  The  Seatde 
found  that  in  Washington  ^ 
where  49  percent  of  the  tu 
hotnes  are  owned  by  chains,  th 
of  funerals  has  risen  by  as  much 
percent  since  1992 — because  tl 
client  is  no  longer  the  famiK  ■ 
deceased  but  the  stockholder. 

In  fact,  so  bullish  is  Wall  Sti' 
death  care  that  this  year  saw  t 
troduction  of  the  Pauze  Tom  I 
Fund,  a  rnutual  fund  diversificLl 
the  death-care  industry.  The 
prospectus  is  filled  with  excin 
charts  and  graphs,  showing  li 
Tombstone  had  been  around, 
1986,  it  would  have  soundly 
the  performances  of  the  Dow  Jo: 
dustrial  Average,  Standard  & 
and  the  Russell  3000  Index: 
tion  demographics  indicate  t 
death  care  industry  will  conti] 
experience  long-term  expansi, 
to  the  aging  of  the  U.S.  pop 
and  the  estimated  growing  nur 
future  annual  deaths."  In  a  qu 
ment,  you  can  almost  hear  th 
of  investors  hyperventilating. 

Back  at  the  seminar,  the  se 
nancial  officer  for  Stewart 
prises,  Ronald  Patron,  conf 
quotes  predictions  that  his  ci  n 
will  see  a  20  percent  growth 
one  raises  his  hand  and  asks  li 
the  question  on  everyone's  ii 
SCI's  recent  attempt  at  a 
takeover  of  Loewen  had  fail, 
preventing  what  one  industi 
said  was  "the  equivalent  t, : 
and  Coca-Cola  tnerging."  Uu^ 
FTC  made  noises  about  repp" 
prices  atul  launched  antitrusii 
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Dns  in  eleven  states.  "We  don't 
ay  problems  in  either  of  those 
"  Patron  said  soothingly.  "The 
recently  renewed  its  rules  about 
.isclosure  of  pricing,  but  there's 
Irulation  of  pricing." 
haps  I  just  imagined  1  heard  a 
:tive  sigh  of  relief.  It  was  sort 
ipalling.  Naturally,  1  went 
and  bought  stock  in  SCI. 

:  ^he  public  backlash  against  fu- 
neral monopolies  is  in  its  in- 

Jf  fancy,  but  it  will  die  young 
ut  some  government  interven- 
Like  health  care,  the  funeral 
;ry  can't  be  run  solely  as  an  en- 
ise  that  responds  to  market 
;,  because  none  of  us  have  a 
5  in  being  part  of  it. 
do  we?  Can  we  opt  out  of  the 
\1  In  California,  home  of  bizarre 
i  that  eventually  become  main- 
i,  a  group  of  community  activists 
started  the  Natural  Death  Care 
;t,  which  teaches  the  bereaved 
e  for  and  bury  their  loved  ones. 

.'ifeil  but  eight  states  in  this  coun- 
)u  don't  need  a  funeral  director 
"  says  Lisa  Carlson,  author  of 

lefl 

itin 


Caring  for  Your  Own  Dead:  The  Fhxal 
Act  of  Love.  "You  have  to  learn  how  to 
do  the  paperwork,  but  it's  certainly 
not  that  hard."  And  the  body  itself? 
"Care  for  people  when  they're  dead  is 
the  same  as  when  they're  alive,  except 
you  don't  have  to  feed  them,"  she  says. 
In  fact,  it's  not  much  more  involved 
than  that — especially  if  the  body  is 
kept  cold  and  disposed  of  within  a  cou- 
ple of  days. 

Before  Jessica  Mitford  died  of  brain 
cancer  last  year,  she  made  a  last  re- 
quest to  Karen  Leonard,  the  consumer 
activist  who  was  also  Mitford's  re- 
searcher. "Decca  [Mitford's  nickname] 
wanted  me  to  send  her  funeral  bill  to 
SCI.  'After  all,'  she  said  to  me,  'look 
how  much  fame  I  brought  them!'" 
Leonard  sent  the  bill,  $475  for  direct 
cremation,  to  CEO  Robert  Waldrip, 
pointing  out  how  much  more  expen- 
sive it  would  have  been  if  Mitford  had 
been  cremated  at  an  SCI-affiliated  fu- 
neral home.  "I  wanted  him  to  know  he 
was  in  Decca's  thoughts  at  the  end," 
Leonard  says.  "Oddly  enough,  we  nev- 
er heard  from  him." 

Unlike  Jessica  Mitford,  1  think  we 
are  the  victims  not  of  the  funeral  in- 


dustry but  of  ourselves.  A  friend  of 
mine,  a  former  tlack  at  the  public  re- 
lations firm  Hill  and  Knowlton,  de- 
scribed a  campaigii  for  the  National 
Funeral  Directors  Association  she 
worked  on  a  few  years  ago:  "The  idea 
was,  we  really  had  to  create  a  cachet 
for  death.  You  wouldn't  cheap  out  on 
a  wedding — why  would  you  do  it  for  a 
funeral?"  The  campaign  never  quite 
got  off  the  ground,  but  it  spoke  elo- 
quently to  the  guilt  and  desires  of  a 
generation  that  perhaps  wasn't  quite 
as  kind  to  its  elders  as  it  should  have 
been,  a  generation  that  trashed  its  par- 
ents' values  and  then  tried  desperate- 
ly to  acquire  the  things  those  values — 
respect,  hard  work,  constancy, 
sacrifice — bought. 

In  some  ways,  we  are  more  careful 
consumers  than  we  used  to  be.  But 
we  are  also  terribly  unsure  of  our- 
selves, unsure  of  our  goodness,  un- 
sure of  our  souls.  What  a  relief  it  is 
to  be  able  to  make  up  for  our  sins  to 
the  living  by  being  generous  to  them 
after  they're  dead.  When  it  comes  to 
their  future  livelihoods,  I'm  quite 
sure  the  funeral  directors  of  America 
may  rest  in  peace.  ■ 
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"►Performance 


;  Tlie  Latin  vrord  meaning  peace  2:  A 
ariod  of  general  stability  in  inter- 
itianal  affairs  3:   Ttie  first  socially 
3spcinsible  mutual  fund. 
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VORLD 
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Solid  investment  return    can  be 
achieved  without  supporting  indus- 
tries that  are  destructive  to  the  planet, 
its  societies  and  environment. 


Pax  World  Fund  is  a  diversified, 
balanced,  no-load  mutual  fund 

at  invests  in  such  industries  as  pollution  control,  health 
re,  food,  clothing,  housing,  education,  energy  and 
sure  activities.  The  Fund  does  not  invest  in  weapons 
oduction,  nuclear  power  or  the  tobacco,  alcohol  and 
mbling  industries. 

lerefore,  with  Pax  there  are  social  as  well  as 
onomic  dividends. 


With   Peace 
Of  IVIind 


10-YEAR  TOTAL  RETURN:  $27,279 
$10,000  Investment 
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Average  Annual  Total  Returns  At  6/30/97 


1  Yr:  19.31% 
10  Yr:  10.56% 


3  Yr:  19.39%     5  Yr:  11.04% 
15  Yr:  14.04%    20  Yr:  11.84% 


A  SOCIALLY  RESPONSIBLE  FUND 

1-800-767-1729 

Now  ALSO  Awaslable: 

Pax  World  Growth  Fumd 

www.paxfund.com 


al  return  figures  include  the  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  represent  past  performance  which  is  no  guarantee  of  fuiurc  icsults.     For  iiinre  roiiiplete  information,  includ- 
charges  and  expenses,  please  call  for  a  prospectus  to  read  carefully  before  investing.   Investment  return  and  principal  value  may  rise  or  fall. 
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THE  I  XSl»ARIX(i  MSION 
OF  DON  DELILLO 

In  his  new  novel,  Underworld,  an  American  fresco 

By  Vince  Passaro 


The  final  conquest  of  humanity  by  death 
was  a  symbolic  subject  for  artists  during 
the  Middle  Ages ....  In  Bruegel's  paint- 
mg,  done  about  1562,  the  agents  of  death 
spare  no  one.  Their  bony  hands  touch 
kmg,  cardinal,  pilgrim  and  peasant.  A 
fool  hides  under  a  table  to  escape  the  pale 
rider  on  the  pale  horse,  who  drives  the 
living  into  a  chamber  of  doom .  Far  away , 
ships  and  fortresses  go  up  in  flames ,  arui 
on  a  stark  hillside  two  skeletons  toll  the 
death  knell  of  the  world. 

— Magazine  caption  to  Pieter 
Bruegel's  The  Triumph  of  Death,  in- 
cluded in  "Don  DeLillo's  America,"  a 
Web  site  at  http://\v\vw.haas.berkely. 
edu/~gardner/delillo.html 


T 


he  novelist  Don  DeLillo,  toller 
ot  death  knells,  has  a  Weh  site  de- 
voted to  him  now,  along  with 
Thomas  Pynchon,  Jacques  Cousteau, 
Naughty  Nancy  the  Neighbor's 
Wife,  and  about  half  the  world. 
"De)n  DeLillo's  America"  is  closely 
and  painstakingly  maintained,  and, 
unlike  most  VC'eb  sites,  proves  infor- 
mative and  e\en  inspired.  Created 
by  Curt  Gardner,  a  lone-gunman  cu- 
rator in  California,  the  site  ser\'ices  a 
hi.:-r  ot  tan>  willing  to  send  Gardner 


V'mt'i  Pdssaro  n  a  contributing  editor  of 
HarpLi's  Mai^aiinc.  His  last  review.  "Black 
Letters  (,n  .;  White  Page/'  appeared  in  the 
July  iSMu" 
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the  DeLillian  esoterica  that  these 
days  can  make  such  sites  more  fruit- 
ful than  a  good  many  libraries.  Re- 
garding DeLillo's  new  novel,  Under- 
world, Gardner  has  been  on  the  story 
for  a  long  time:  he  has  a  special  page 
covering  the  novel's  prologue,  which 
ran  in  this  magazine  as  the  novella 
Pafko  at  the  Wall  in  1992,  as  well  as 
news  of  the  book's  ongoing  develop- 
ment, near-million-dollar  sale  to 
Scribner,  and  October  publication. 
Life  magazine's  print  of  the  Bruegel 
painting  makes  a  memorable  appear- 
ance in  Underworld,  and  Gardner 
not  only  supplies  the  Life  page  num- 
ber, edition,  and  caption  but  also 
links  the  viewer  to  an  electronic  ver- 
sion of  the  painting  so  that  one  may 
see  for  oneself  the  figures  of  gloom, 
shimmering  in  an  eternal 
''^  pixilated  dance. 
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'uch  IS  the  interest  now  in  Don 
DeLillo.  His  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  influential  American  novelists 
of  his  time  has  accumulated  in  sedi- 
mentary layers  beneath  the  tides  of 
commercial,  hedge-your-bets  critical 
approval  and  twitchy  political  dis- 
comfort. It  happened  through  the 
word  of  mouth  of  other  writers  and 
passionate  readers,  assisted  by  what  is 
a  rare  connection  nowadays — acade- 
mic interest  and  support.  Meanwhile, 
the  popular  press  often  resists  DeLillo: 
whereas  Michiko  Kakutani  of  the 
i\'eu'  York  Times  named  his  1985  nov- 


el. White  Noise,  the  book  she  be| 
most  likely  to  last  over  the  nex' 
dred  years,  a  number  of  critic 
readers  not  only  don't  like  his 
hut  deeply  resent  it — for  the  c 
cinematic  accuracy  of  his  visio 
for  the  taut,  stylized  modernism 
language  and  narrative  sensibilit 
As  shrewdly  compiled  by  Gt 
on  the  Web  site,  writers  as  dive 
interests  as  Bruce  Bawer,  Georgi 
and  Jonathan  Yardley  have  c 
DeLillo,  among  other  things,  uni 
otic,  a  weird  accusation  against  a 
at  this  late  date  and  a  sign  of  the 
and  psychological  uneasiness  De 
writing  can  evoke.  In  partio 
DeLillo  makes  Yardley,  the  Wa 
ton  Post's  middlebrow  book  ( 
ashen  with  worr>-: 

For  lovers  of  pure  prose,  [WTiirc 
is  a  trip;  the  trouble  is  that  whc 
step  back  from  it  and  view  it  cli 
ly,  it  proves  to  be  a  trip  to  now! 
yet  another  of  DeLillo's  exerci 
fiction  as  political  tract  .  .  .  irri' 
and  frustrating;  he's  a  writer  o 
pendous  talents,  yet  he  wastes ' ' 
talents  on  monotonously  apoca 
novels  the  essential  business  of  i 
is  to  retail  the  shopworn  campu 
olog>-  of  the  '60s  and  '70s. 

Bawer  is  a  more  formidable  c 
smarter  though  no  less  politically 
dentious.  Back  in  his  heyday,  k 
the  tight  leash  oi  Hilton  Krame 
former  master  at  The  New  Criu  ^ 


•  had  this  to  say  about  DeLillo: 

these  novels  are  not  meant  to  be 
>to-life  tales.  They  are  tracts,  de- 
led  tc  batter  us,  again  and  again, 
1  a  single  idea:  that  life  in  Ameri- 
oday  is  boring,  benumbing,  dehu- 

T^iLred.  Not  only  has  the  American 
i  em  robbed  us  of  our  individualit\'; 

*  era's  despicable  technological  in- 
ations  have  afflicted  us  all  with  a 
idful  condition  known  as  "sensory- 
rload." 

evoke  certain  characteristics  of 
I  late-tw-entieth-centim-  Infor- 
nland — disassociation, 
nee,  absurdity,  and  a 
ant  assault  on  individu- 
-suggests  to  such  critics 
enly  political  intention 
uspiciously  leftist  ten- 
28.  The  mere  identifica- 
:>{  such  characteristics, 
;t,  as  it  were,  of  not  ig- 
g  them,  stakes  one  to  a 
alar  ideological  position, 
ame  basic  assumptions 
.te  much  of  the  political- 
srburdened,  postmod- 
academic  appreciation 
Lillo,  for  he  is  ideally 
1  to  its  great  dream  of 
ig  literature  politically 
ve.  DeLillo  himself  has 

^\at  it  behooves  the  artist 
id  in  permanent  opposi- 
3  his  or  her  government, 
ight  as  well  have  said 
ae  artist  opposes  all  gov- 
nts,  since  his  or  her  po- 
is  de  facto  political  but 
roots  and  most  impor-  -^  - 
mentions  remains  aes- 
:.  Committed  artists  do  not 
on  well  as  members  of  societ>% 
se  too  much  of  their  waking 
^ts  spent  standing  adamantly 
ie  it,  alert  to  its  strange  skin, 
deep  odors,  and  dangerous 
f-  physiognomy. 
i 

nderivorld  will  not  calm  the 
3us  critics.  As  well  as  being  the 
personal  and  contemplative  of 
lo's  novels,  it  is  also  his  most 
ical  and  political,  including 
his  account  of  the  life  of  Lee 
:y  Oswald.  It  begins,  as  men- 
d,  with   the   material  from 

4— a  long,  dazzling  fictional  re- 


3n  by  Ralph  Kelliher 


counting  of  the  third  Giants-Dodgers 
playoff  game  on  October  3,  1951,  the 
same  day  that  the  Soviets  conducted 
their  second  successful  atomic  explo- 
sion. The  game  ended  with  Bobby 
Thomson's  "shot  heard  round  the 
world"  off  Dodger  Ralph  Branca,  a 
three-run  homer  that  snatched  defeat 
from  the  jaws  of  victon'  for  the  boys 
of  summer.  Thomson's  home-run  ball 
is  grabbed  in  the  stands  that  after- 
noon by  a  young  black  teenager 
named  Cotter  Martin,  sold  that 
evening  by  Martin's  father  to  a  white 
advertising  man,  and,  providing  Un- 


derworld's delicate  narrative  line,  is 
exchanged  over  the  next  four 
decades  by  a  host  of  neglectful  owti- 
ers  before  it  ends  up  in  the  hands  of 
Nick  Shay,  Underworld's  protagonist. 
Shay,  a  sixteen-year-old,  listens  to 
the  game  by  radio  from  the  roof  of 
his  building  in  tbie  Bronx,  an  anom- 
alous Dodger  fan  in  New  York's 
northern  reaches.  The  ball  game,  by 
virtue  of  its  date  as  well  as  its  drama, 
makes  a  perfect  launching  point  for 
DeLillo's  emotional  and  multilayered 
return  to  the  Bronx  of  his  youth,  as 
well  as  for  a  broad,  exploratory-  tijgue 
on  the  Cold  War  and  its  aftermath — 
a  diagnosis  of  the  psychic  and  physi- 


cal ramifications  of  A.m.erica's  last 
fift^'  years.  The  entire  operation  is 
conducted  with  the  nvin,  occasional- 
ly clashing  instruments  of  memor\' 
and  fact,  v.-andering  through  many 
stories  between  the  early  1950s  and 
the  early  1990s.  The  book  flirts  with 
normal  narrative  construction, 
falling  into  and  out  of  obvious  stor^" 
and  tim.e  lines.  It  employs  an  odd 
structure,  or  non-structure:  prologue, 
epilogue,  and  six  parts  in  between, 
ranging  backward  from  the  present  to 
the  past  with  haphazard  ease.  Each 
part  roughly  corresponds  to  one  giv- 
en period  of  time,  but  not  al- 
ways. DeLillo  has  said  that  the 
primary  influences  on  him 
were  the  jazz  and  European 
lilms  of  his  youth  in  the  1950s 
and  early  1960s,  and,  of  all  his 
novels,  Underworld  most  tan- 
gibly evokes  the  s^"mbolic,  im- 
provisational,  nouvelle  vague 
experience  of  that  music  and 
those  films. 

The  book's  main  characters, 
roughly,  are  Nick;  his  younger 
brother,  Matt,  who  works  as  an 
engineer  at  an  atomic-test  fa- 
cility'; and  Klara  Sax,  a  near- 
wordless  painter  who  works  in 
a  spare  room  in  the  Bronx.  At 
seventeen  Nick  has  an  affair 
with  Klara,  who  is  married  to 
his  brother's  science  teacher 
and  chess  coach,  Albert.  A  se- 
cret artist  during  her  Bronx 
days,  decades  later  she  will 
reach  prominence  .leading  a 
troupe  oi  artists  in  the  paint- 
ing of  a  vast  field  of  abandoned 
B-52s.  Shortly  after  the  affair 
with  Klara,  in  an  act  of  deeply  ironic, 
William  Burroughs-like  violence,  Nick 
shoots  a  man  he  likes,  George  the 
Waiter,  after  George  hands  him  a  gun, 
smiles  enigmatically,  and  says  it  isn't 
loaded.  He  serves  time  in  an  enlight- 
ened Je-uit  reform  school,  emerges  ed- 
ucated and  employable,  and  finds  him- 
self three  decades  later,  in  the  1980s, 
a  middle-aged  corporate  dean  of  that 
most  contemporary-  c^f  industries:  waste 
management. 

Also  in  die  Pc^lo  Grounds  that  Oc- 
tober day,  ;=!CCvirdirig  to  DeLillo,  is  a 
stranse  parv:  ot  four:  Jackie  Gleason, 
the  restium^ceur  Toots  Shot,  Frank 
Sinatra,  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Glea- 
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S(in  stiitts  himself  wirh  tooil  auA 
drink,  and  the  dramatic  ninth  innin<,' 
finds  him  with  his  head  lowerei-l, 
vcimitinj^  across  Sinatra's  slmes.  Shor, 
Sinatra,  and  Gleason  do  not  appear 
again  in  the  novel,  except  in  passing 
references.  But  Hoover  does,  in  the 
1960s,  at  Truman  C^ipote's  Black  & 
White  Ball,  tremhling  with  repressed 
sexual  and  social  excitements,  his 
senses  assaulted  by  the  moment's 
decadence,  dangers,  and  humilia- 
tions. In  DeLillo's  hands.  Hoover  be- 
comes a  curiously  mo\ing  character, 
all  his  notorious  neuroses,  dictatorial 
paranoias,  death  fears,  and  sexual 
tendencies  intact,  yet  colored  hy  the 
sadness  and  dignity  of  an  old  and 
awesomely  celibate  man  of  waning 
power  ancl  unabated  longing.  Earlier, 
among  the  great  crowd  scenes  at  the 
historic  game,  the  most  stunning  re- 
mains the  moment  that  finds  Hoover 
isolated,  with  a  color  spread  of  the 
Bruegel  vision  from  Life  in  his  hands, 
standing  thunderstruck  amid  the 
delirium  of  the  ninth  inning: 

.  .  .  his  eyes  tali  upi)n  the  page.  It  is  a 
color  reproduction  ot  a  painting  crowd- 
ed with  medieval  hgures  who  are  dying 
or  dead — a  landscape  of  visionary  hav- 
oc and  ruin.  .  .  .  Acro.ss  the  red-brown 
earth,  skeleton  armies  on  the  march. 
Men  impaled  on  lances,  hunu  from  gib- 
bets, drawn  on  spoked  wheels  hxed  to 
the  tops  of  bare  trees,  bodies  open  to 
the  crows.  Legiiins  of  the  dead  forming 
up  behind  shields  made  of  coffin  lids. 
Death  himself  astride  a  slat-ribbed 
hack,  he  is  peaked  for  blood,  his  scythe 
held  ready  as  he  presses  people  in 
haiinred  swarms  toward  the  entrance  of 
some  helltrap,  an  oddly  modern  con- 
struction rbat  could  be  a  subway  tun- 
nel <ir  otfiee  corridor.  A  backyround  of 
ash  skies  and  bLirning  ships.  It  is  clear 
to  Eil<.;ar  ili.n  the  page  is  from  Life  and 
lie  tries  to  «(«rk  up  an  anyer,  he  asks 
iiimsrlt  why  ,i  niai;a:ine  called  Lijc 
would  w:iiit  lo  repiiKluce  a  pamtiny  ot 
such  liiii.l  ;iiHi  dreadful  dimensions. 
Bui  he  Lan'i  !:ikc  his  eyes   iff  the  paye. 

IXLilK)  Is  a  fan  of  such  telling  co- 
in knees  aiul  symbols:  in  the  coa- 
lesc  -■'  iiioment  of  the  Ciiants- 
Dodg  ;  !iie,  when  a  man  hits  a 
ball  ail,,  .le  sky  is  turning  to  ash 
over  '-.^xi .  •  (as  it  had  aln/ady  been 
turned  /.-li  .ivei  Japan,  ihe  Bikini 
atoll,  ■    =  iH    Neva(.la    pioving 
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floats  into  view.  Someone  tears  it 
free  and  tosses  it  down  into  a  crowd 
of  thousands,  a  random  gesture  in 
life  but  in  fiction  one  imbued  with 
symhtilic  repercussioiis.  Such  are  the 
ingenious  ways  DeLillo  has  always 
found  in  his  work  to  show  the  shape 
ot  the  hills  tt)vvan.l  which  mortal  cre- 
atiiMi  tends — a  landscape,  as  DeLillo 
so  succinctly  puts  it,  "of  visionary 
ha\'oc  and  ruin."  This  sensibility 
makes  him  not  doctrinally  but  aes- 
thetically a  Catholic  writer,  and  the 
subduei.1  religious  sentiment  that 
runs  through  all  his  work  has  never 
been  more  evident  than  in  Under- 
world. He  has  an  unerring  touch 
with  what  John  Cheever  once  called 
"the  sense  of  moral  judgments  em- 
bt)died  in  a  migratory  vastness." 

Underworld  moves  from  the  game 
into  modern  America,  into  Nick 
Shay's  world  of  jargon  and  managed 
toxicity,  his  cooling  marriage,  the 
Thomson  home-run  ball  nestled  on 
his  bedroom  bookshelf.  Cutting  in, 
like  flashbacks,  are  Cotter  Martiti  and 
his  father,  and  the  long,  tragineiitary, 
not-quite-recoverahle  provenance  of 
the  ball's  ownership.  Slowly  the  nar- 
rative recedes  backward  into  Klara 
Sax's  New  York  life  as  an  emerging 
artist  in  the  1970s,  into  Nick's  and 
Matt's  difficult  relatioiiship,  and 
backward  again  into  the  Broiix  of 
each  character's  unknowing  youth. 
The  prose  is  both  penetrating  and 
beautiful,  bawdy  and  theological. 
DeLillo  intersperses  other  stories,  mi- 
nor chords  giving  resonance  to  the 
major  themes:  a  homeless  girl  in  a 
ravaged  Bronx  lot,  graffiti  artists 
working  silent  midnights  in  the  train 
yards,  and  everywhere  garbage,  waste, 
refuse,  and  niemory. 

With  all  this,  the  most  telling  sec- 
tion of  Underxvorld,  Part  5,  almost 
dn)ps  the  story  line  altogether.  Enti- 
tled "Better  Things  for  Better  Living 
Through  Chemistry:  Selected  Frag- 
ments Public  and  Private  in  the 
I9S0s  and  1960s,"  this  section  passes 
from  one  fragmentary  rt)utine  to  the 
next,  encompassing  the  novel's  dis- 
parate themes  of  memory,  histtiry, 
fear  of  death,  and  death  itself.  Here 
tans  of  DeLillo  will  find  him  at  his 
purest,  ;is  the  shtickmeister,  mimic, 
ani.1  imaginati\'e  archivist,  doing  bits, 
some  of  them  very  funny,  t^i  history: 


fictional  scenes  from  the  civil-' 
movement,     from     the     e; 
seaboard  blackout  ot  1965,  troii 
nuclear  lone,  with  a  series  i 
spired  renditions  of  Lenny  1 
running  throughout.  This  fict 
Bruce  monologue,  during  the 
of  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 
onates  with  one  of  Underw 
most  insistent  themes,  the 
mysteries  of  the  quotidian: 

"The  Navy  boarded  a  ship  w- 
at  the  quarantine  line.  First  ship  , 
ed.  Armed  boarding  party.  Bet  y, 
it  was  tense,  baby.  Tums  out  the 
not  carrying  missiles.  Carrying' 
parts  and  toilet  paper.  See,  ther 
ordinary  life  trying  to  reassert 
That's  the  secret  meaning  of  thi^ 
The  secret  history  that  never  ;i 
in  the  written  accounts  of  the  t 
in  the  public  statements  of  the  i 
power. . . .  And  you  cops  on  spei. 
ty.  The  linguists  in  the  crowd, 
something  you  oughta  know.  Th 
smack,  or  heroin.'  Comes  from  tl 
di.sh  shmek.  ...  A  sniff,  a  smell, 
pinch  of  snuff. . . .  Next  time  yoi 
junkie  who's  a  coreligionist . . .  .i 
stick  your  rubber  glove  up  his 
check  what  kind  of  stash  he's 
there,  that  smell  you  smell  is  s/in 
friend.  Which  is  just  another  n, 
ordinary  life." 


A, 


.nother  of  the  recurreni 
cisms  leveled  at  DeLillo  is  tb 
central  characters  lack  the  d 
emotittnal  contours  we  now  ass 
with  passably  realistic  fiction,  t! 
characters  talk  alike,  that  the 
tive  language  and  the  langu 
people's  voices  are  not  sufticien 
terentiated.  The  point  such 
miss  is  that  DeLillo's  hooks  ai 
posely  suffused  with  the  langi 
the  culture,  the  jargons  and  lit! 
the  public  discourse  o(  our  ii 
snatches  caught  in  supermarke 
and  on  talk  shows,  the  overpo 
declamatory  voice  of  the  marke 
of  television,  of  business  mem 
the  financial  pages.  His  chail 
li\'e  in  these  worlds,  and  he 
his  own  sentences  to  blend  int| 
environments.  He  aims  for  ; 
mersion  in  the  clatter  of  almo 
sible  Englksh,  people  talking  o\  \- 
through  one  aiiother,  lone  sou 
rant.  This  is  DeLillo's  music,  I  Hi! 
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I  thms  of  everyday,  intimate  con- 
s  ion,  the  jazz  of  improvisational, 
t  al,  truncated  speech — a  fasci- 
i  1  that  reaches  symphonic  levels 
I.  dcnvorld.  Perhaps  his  charac- 
,  iLind  alike  to  some  because  his 
t  sts  run  toward  figures  driven  hy 
[  syncopated  obsessions,  fears, 
eeds;  iconic  characters  that 
in  a  twelve-tone  relationship 
culture  of  image  and  longing  in 
ne  and  this  place.  As  such,  they 
:e  a  certain  kind  of  language,  a 
1  kind  of  thought  process  that 
ibt  bears  some  relation  to  De- 
own.  DeLillo's  world  and  Ian- 
stand  out  from  those  of  other 
's  because  they  are  unnerving, 
ctive,  slightly  edgy  and  hostile, 
ar  and  deeply  strange  at  the 
ime.  You  would  never  expect 
Shay,  an  Arizona  executive,  to 
and  speak  as  he  does,  yet  it  is 
possible  to  believe  in  him  ab- 
ly. With  his  disappearing  fa- 
lis  transformation  to  suburban 
can  from  Bronx  youth,  his  sub- 
y  to  an  ordered  life  as  husband, 
i  corporate  executive,  he  be- 
a  kind  of  machine  for  the  proc- 
lof  what's  around  him,  as  is  the 
Jny  he  works  for. 
1  that's  the  final  and  all-impor- 
eaning  of  the  title  Underworld. 
5  want  us  to  see  the  things  be- 
our  eyes,  right  on  the  surface 
low  the  fantasies  we  insist  on 
|7  at,  ordinary  life  as  it  has  ex- 
itself  among  the  people  of  a 
involved  in  a  prolonged  tech- 
;cal  fantasy  war,  a  fifty-year 
bf  theater  at  the  end  of  the 
ith  century,  played  out  in  the 
of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
ichines  of  despoilment, 
marked  willingness  to  tread 
torical  territory,  a  tendency 
to  the  composition  and  expe- 
of  Libra  and  Mao  U,  DeLillo's 
)  books,  remains  much  in  evi- 
n  Underworld.  We  don't  have 
)over  but  other  people,  other 
and  other  works  of  art  as  well, 
iemi-real,  some  real,  most 
2;ly  real  but  not.  Most  striking 
these  last  is  an  extended,  hal- 
ory  description  of  a  fictional, 
ergei  Eisenstein  film  that  nev- 
and  never  could  have  been: 
I  /ith  grotesque  human  figures 


forced  to  wander  across  an  apoc- 
ryphal landscape,  it  raises  to  visual- 
mythic  scale  DeLillo's  deep  sense  of 
torture,  rejection,  and  death.  Its  title, 
in  one  of  the  many  circling  "coinci- 
dences" that  fuel  Underworld,  is  Un- 
terwelt.  For  DeLillo,  the  title  has 
many  functions.  It  describes  Nick 
Shay's  world  of  waste  management. 
It  describes  many  of  the  other  main 
figures  of  the  book:  the  marginal,  the 
criminal,  the  impoverished,  as  well  as 
those  who  traffic  in  the  somewhat- 
below-the-surface  world  of  politics  or 
consciousness,  like  Klara  Sax  or 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  or  Lenny  Bruce.  It 
describes  the  world  of  the  under- 
ground nuclear-testing  facilities  that 
appear  as  regularly  as  Burma-Shave 
signs  along  the  road  of  the  text.  And 
it  stands  finally  and  comprehensively 
for  the  world  of  death  and  the  dead, 
the  original  underworld,  the  "hell- 
trap"  in  the  Bruegel  painting,  "an 
oddly  modern  construction  that 
could  be  a  subway  tunnel  or  office 
corridor."  Flannery  O'Connor  once 
replied,  when  asked  why  she  wrote  so 
much  about  the  poor,  that  "every- 
body, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  The 
Poor."  For  DeLillo  we  are  all  The 
Dead  or  The  Dying:  death  and  dying 
are  the  dramatic  points  of  everyday 
life,  of  putting  clothes  in  the  wash 
and  turning  off  the  overhead  light  in 
favor  of  the  bedside  lamp.  No  surface 
reality  is  explainable  or  even  worth 
talking  about  without  delving  into 

the  reality  of  that  waiting 

world  below. 
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he  temptation  will  remain  for 
the  anti-  and  pro-DeLillo  camps  to 
read  explicit  political  messages  into 
his  newest,  largest,  and  best  work.  But 
a  strong  difference  exists  between 
writers  with  overarching  political  in- 
tention and  those  whose  work  is  driv- 
en by  a  truly  historical  imagination. 
The  latter  group  comprises  the  far 
greater  artists — Shakespeare  wrote  in 
that  way,  as  did  Milton,  Blake, 
Flaubert,  George  Eliot,  Henry  James, 
T.  S.  Eliot,  James  Joyce,  and,  perhaps 
most  relevant  in  discussing  DeLillo, 
Samuel  Beckett  and  Joseph  Conrad. 
This  capacity  to  imagine  the  world  in 
a  woven  language  of  the  personal  and 
intimate  as  well  as  the  social,  politi- 
cal, and  historical — to  give  each  its 


own  reality  as  well  as  to  enable  each 
to  function  as  a  metaplior  tor  the  oth- 
er— has  been  the  highest  measure  of 
literary  art  in  English.  DeLillo  has 
been  able  to  do  this  with  uncanny 
force;  the  fusion  of  the  personal  with 
the  historical  is,  finally,  the  point  of 
his  fiction.  Underworld  is  a  giant  fres- 
co of  scenes  with  such  an  effect:  Matt 
Shay's  odd  desire  to  drive  his  girl- 
friend across  the  Bergmanesque 
emptiness  of  a  proving  ground; 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  positioning  his  mir- 
ror in  hotel  rooms  to  catch  glimpses 
of  his  beloved  assistant,  Clyde  Tol- 
son,  passing  in  the  next  room;  or,  in 
one  of  the  final  scenes  of  the  novel, 
Nick  Shay  and  a  colleague  on  an  ex- 
Soviet  cargo  plane  to  Kazakhstan, 
where  a  Russian  start-up  company 
will  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  va- 
porizing the  world's  waste  in  under- 
ground nuclear-detonation  sites. 

Underworld  confirms  that  contem- 
porary American  fiction's  most  promis- 
ing movement  involves  novels  on  a 
large  social  and  historical  scale  that 
stretch  the  norms  of  narrative  and  lan- 
guage. William  Caddis,  Thomas  Pyn- 
chon,  Joan  Didion,  and  DeLillo  are 
the  leading  novelists,  the  parents  of 
the  movement  (all  of  them  either  af- 
fected by  or  at  least  best  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  late  William  Bur- 
roughs), and  among  them  all,  DeLillo 
is  the  shrewdest  observer  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  the  purest  and  most  native 
prose  stylist.  His  unsparing  account- 
ing of  our  lives — not  someone  else's, 
not  the  doings  of  special  characters 
caught  up  in  unusual  dramas,  but  us — 
explains  why  his  work  often  faces 
gnidging  respect  or  outright  resistance. 
It  is  too  frightening,  too  demanding, 
too  true.  It  is  visionary  and  prophetic 
at  times,  and,  in  that  biblical  sense, 
religious.  It  demands  that  its  reader 
look  at  the  world,  at  least  during  the 
interlude  of  engagement,  in  these  same 
demanding  ways.  And  this  is  too  much. 
Especially  now,  especially  in  an  age 
that  worships  power,  that  congratu- 
lates itself  for  victories  that  are  only 
apcciilypse  in  di.sguise,  that  .ships  its 
wiisic  in  the  dark  of  night  to  poorer 
continents,  making  a  charity  out  '..)i 
poison.  This  is  the  world  below,  .sorae 
body  else's  world,  not  ours,  i.  n  our  irtsf 
and  most  stubborn  illusioi'  i;-  ih;''  <vf 
have  invented  heaven.  ® 
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Our  culture  is  obsessed  with  waste.  The  culture  we  speak  of  is  not  only 
our  company  culture,  but  a  useful  little  culture  of  bacteria  and  fungi.  These  voracious 
bugs  clean  up  oily  waste  through  a  process  called  bioremediation.  We've  been  using 
it  in  many  places.  Truthfully,  nature  has  always  degraded  substances  this  way.  We  just 
speed  the  process  and  make  it  more  efficient.  We  combine  Oily  sludge  was  tramffrmed 
air,  water,  a  bulking  agent  like  straw,  fertilizer  to  nourish 
'native'  bacteria,  and  oily  waste.  After  turning  and  mixing, 
the  microbes  eat  the  oil  and  leave  behind  rich  compost. 
In  nature,  this  process  may  take  years  or  even  decades.  By 
optimizing  environmental  conditions  for  the  microbes  and 
revving  up  their  metabolisms,  it  can  take  only  a  couple  of 
months.  What's  left  is  a  topsoil  mixture  we've  safely  used 
for  revegetation  of  old  oil  and  gas  well  sites.  It's  true  that 
oil  exploration  can  sometimes  result  in  undesirable  by- 
products and  the  need  for  site  reclamation.  By  enlisting 
nature's  help,  we're  solving  both  problems.  And  while  cleaning  up  after  ourselves  is 
often  required  by  law,  we've  always  felt  that  it  makes  good  business  sense.  If  we  can 
do  it  within  the  natural  order  of  things,  then  to  us  that  makes  the  most  sense  of  all. 


int/j  plantahle  cf/mposi  that  was 
sp-reaJ.  around  an  old  drilling  site, 
then  coriViured  trj  match  die 
landscape.  We  planted  a  seed 
■mixture  of  Sand  L/jve  Grass  and 
Little  Blue  Stem.  Not  rmly  did.  it 
thnve,  but  the  area  became  a 
habitat  fvc  wildlife. 
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People  Do. 
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I  X>  I  ASKING  THE 

A  secret  federal  surveillance  tribunal  ti 


A  fundamental  way  the  juJiciary  guarantees  that  it  is  properly 
halancinf^  individual  rights  against  the  needs  of  the  state  is  hy 
making  its  proceedings  public.  But  deep  inside  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  a  secret  tribunal  that  operates  under  a  very  different 
set  o(  rules:  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Court,  which 
decides  whether  intelligence  agencies  can  wiretap  or  search  the 
houses  ot  suspected  spies.  The  only  journalist  ever  allowed  ac- 
cess to  the  court's  chambers,  I  passed  through  an  electronic  door 
that  renders  the  room  completely  bug-proof.  Security  precau- 
tions are  not  only  physical;  the  court  has  an  extrat)rdinarily  thin 
public  paper  trail.  The  court  has  never  denied  any  of  the  roughly 
10,000  surveillance  applications  brought  by  intelligence  agen- 
cies, and  none  oi  tht)se  applicatioiis  has  ever  been  declassified. 


One  o{  the  few  clues  to  the  court's  activities  are  these  recently 
declassified  "minimization  prtKedurcs,"  steps  agents  must  follow 
to  prevent  the  court-authorized  surveillance  frcMii  unduly  jeopar- 
dizing Americans'  privacy  rights.  Before  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
Surveillance  Act  of  1978,  the  FBI  regularly  conducted  national- 
security  surveillance  against  Americans  without  first  getting  a 
court  order  and,  under  the  infamous  COINTELPRO  operation, 
infiltrated  and  disrupted  leftist  and  civil-rights  groups  it  deemed 
subversive.  Once  these  abuses  became  known.  Congress  created 
the  FISA  court  to  inject  a  measure  of  judicial  protection  into 
such  sur\'eillance.  Intelligence  agencies  must  apply  to  the  court 
for  permission  to  watch  suspected  spies  and  terrorists,  and  one  of 
the  seven  federal  judges  appointed  to  the  FISA  court  by  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  reviews  the  request  in  the 
court's  highly  secure  environment.  But  does  the  court — with  its 
nonadversarial  process,  extraordinary  power,  and  secrecy — 
threaten  the  very  rights  it  is  supposed  to  safeguard? 


The  vast  majority  ot  FISA  applications  are  uncontroversial — re- 
quests to  siioop  on  foreign  embassies  and  dignitaries.  But  when 
agents  seek  to  .spy  on  citijens  or  resident  aliens,  unique  civil-lib- 
erties cjuestions  are  raised,  because  FISA  applications  are  grant- 
ed under  lower  standards  than  normal  criminal  search  warrants. 
FISA  requires  only  that  the  government  show  probable  cause 
that  the  target  is  "an  agent  of  a  foreign  power"  engaged  in 
covert  activities  within  the  U.S. — a  nebulous  definition.  And 
unlike  normal  warrants,  FISA  doesn't  reLjuire  that  t.irgets  ever 
be  informed  of  the  surveillance,  abrogating  their  hopes  of  re- 
dress. Civil  libertarians  fear  these  lesser  standards  are  used  to  ha- 
rass those  with  unpopular  politics,  such  as  eight  immigrants  tar- 
geted under  FISA  for  raising  money  and  speaking  for  a  Marxist 
PLO  faction — activities  protected  under  the  First  .Amendment. 
Citing  a  McCarthy-era  law,  the  INS  arrested  and  tried  to  deport 
the  so-called  L.A.  Eight  for  espoLising  "world  communism"  yet 
refused  to  let  them  review  the  FISA  e\-idence.  An  .ippeals  court 
ruled  that  using  secret  ex'idence  violated  i.lue  process. 


Benjamin  Wines  elvers  thejustiee  Department  jor  Legal  Tiij 
he  has  written  extensively  about  the  FISA  eourt.  This  docum> 
elassified  and  released  to  Legal  Times  under  a  Freedom  of  I 
Aet  request  in  1996. 
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T  OF  NO  APPEAL 

the  Bill  of  Rights,  by  Benjamin  Wittes 
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Intelligence  agents  must  erase  conversations  recorded  during 
FISA  surveillance  unless  they  contain  real  counterintelligence 
information.  That's  just  one  of  the  many  civil-liberties  protec- 
tions built  into  FISA,  say  Justice  Department  officials,  who 
claim  that  their  perfect  win-loss  ratio  is  due  to  rigorous  internal 
review  that  leaves  FISA  judges  no  cause  to  turn  down  the  appli- 
cations. (Thus  the  FISA  appellate  court  has  never  been  called  to 
duty.)  Each  application,  moreover,  requires  the  signature  of  ei- 
ther the  attorney  general  or  her  deputy,  and  this  ensures  politi- 
cal accountability.  But  is  FISA  being  used  as  a  back  door  for  sur- 
veillance in  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  L.A.  Eight,  where  the 
government  lacks  the  evidence  to  get  a  normal  search  warrant? 


Still  more  disturbing  is  that  although  EISA  applications  are 
granted  under  a  lower  standard  than  criminal  warrants,  the 
fruits  of  FISA  searches  can  nonetheless  be  introduced  into 
criminal  cases.  As  long  as  the  primary  purpose  of  the  surveil- 
lance is  counterintelligence,  not  fighting  crime,  intelligence 
agencies  can  pass  along  evidence  of  crimes  to  law-enforcement 
agencies,  which  can  present  it  in  criminal  court.  (When  FBI 
agents  using  EISA-authorized  surveillance  heard  a  suspected  op- 
erative of  the  Arab  terrorist  group  Abu  Nidal  stab  his  daughter 
to  death  for  threatening  to  run  away,  for  example,  they  passed 
the  recording  on  to  surprised  Missouri  prosecutors.)  This  might 
sound  like  a  violation  of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  but  it's  proba- 
bly constitutional.  The  Supreme  Court  has  never  ruled  on 
FISA,  but  several  lower  courts  have,  and  none  has  ever  found  it 
invalid.  The  courts  are  deferential  to  the  executive  branch  in 
national-security  matters,  and  that  is  unlikely  to  change. 


The  public,  too,  generally  approves  of  whatever  means  it  takes 
to  stop  espionage,  and  the  handful  of  known  FISA  targets  aren't 
very  sympathetic  characters.  But  what  about  the  other  targets? 
Despite  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  court  has  granted  a  greater 
number  of  warrants  each  year — a  whopping  839  in  1996,  far 
more  than  the  average  annual  number  of  federal  criminal  wire- 
tap warrants.  The  court's  power  has  grown,  too.  Until  1994,  it 
only  granted  wiretaps;  physical  searches  required  agencies  to  ap- 
ply for  warrants  through  normal  channels.  Then  came  the  case 
of  CIA  double  agent  Aldrich  Ames.  The  EISA  court  had  ap- 
proved electronic  surveillance  of  Ames,  but  Janet  Reno  allowed 
the  FBI  to  search  his  house  without  a  wanant.  Seeking  reduced 
charges  for  his  wife,  Ames  never  challenged  the  search,  but  the 
snafu  prompted  an  expansion  of  the  FISA  court's  power  to  grant 
physical  searches.  Counterterrorism  laws  passed  last  year  created 
a  related  court  that  makes  it  easier  to  deport  EISA  targets  such 
as  the  L.A.  Eight.  The  government  assures  us  that  the  EISA 
court  is  a  check  on — not  a  return  to — COINTELPRO-era  tac- 
tics. Given  the  growing  number  of  classified  applications,  how- 
ever, there  is  reason  to  fear  that  hinory  could  repeat  itself. 
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THE  HOI  SE  GVN 

By  Nadine  Gordimer 


s. 


'omething  terrible  happened. 

They  are  watching  it  on  the 
screen  with  their  after-dinner  coftee 
cups  beside  them.  It  is  Bosnia  or  So- 
malia or  the  earthquake  shaking  a 
Japanese  island  between  apocalyptic 
teeth  like  a  dog;  whatever  were  the 
disasters  of  that  time.  When  the  in- 
tercom buzzes  each  looks  to  the  oth- 
er with  a  friendly  reluctance;  you  go, 
your  turn.  It's  part  of  the  covenant  ot 
living  together.  They  made  the  deci- 
sion to  give  up  the  house  and  move 
into  this  townhouse  complex  with 
grounds  maintained  and  security- 
monitored  entrance  only  recently 
and  they  are  not  yet  accustomed,  or 
rather  are  inclined  momentarily  to 
forget  that  it's  not  the  barking  ot 
Robbie  and  the  old-tangled  ring  ot 
the  front  door  bell  that  summons 
them,  now.  No  pets  allowed  in  the 
complex,  but  luckily  there  was  the 
solution  that  theirs  could  go  to  their 
son  who  h;is  u  garden  cottage. 

He,  she — twitch  of  a  smile,  he  got 
himself  up  with  languor  directed  at 
her  and  went  to  litt  the  nearest  re- 
ceiver. Who,  she  halt-heard  him  say, 
half-listening  to  tlie  commentary  fol- 
lowing the  images,  Wlio.  It  could  be 
someone  wanting  to  convert  to  some 
religious  sect,  or  the  delivery  ot  a 
summons  tor  a  parking  ottence,  casu- 
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al  workers  did  this,  motin-lighting. 
He  said  something  else  she  didn't 
catch  but  she  heard  the  purr  i^f  the 
electronic  release  button. 

What  he  said  then  was,  Do  you 
know  who  a  Julian-somebody  might 
be.'  Friend  of  Duncan.' 

He,  she — they  didn't,  either  of 
them.  Nothing  unusual  about  that, 
Duncan,  twenty-seven  years  old,  had 
his  own  circle  just  as  his  parents  had 
theirs,  and  these  intersected  only  oc- 
casionally where  interests,  inculcated 
in  him  as  a  child  by  his  parents,  met. 

What  does  he  want? 

Just  said  to  .speak  to  us. 

Both  at  the  same  instant  were 
touched  by  a  live  voltage  of  alarm. 
What  is  there  to  tear,  defined  in  the 
known  context  ot  a  twenty-seven- 
year-old  in  this  city — a  car  crash,  a 
street  mugging,  a  violent  break-in  at 
the  cottage.  Both  stood  at  the  door, 
confronting  these,  confronting  the 
footsteps  they  heard  approaching 
their  private  paved  path  beneath  the 
crossed  swords  ot  Strelitzia  leaves, 
the  signal  of  the  second  buzzer,  and 
this  young  man,  come  tromi'  for.' 
Duncan.  He  stared  at  the  floor  as  he 
came  in,  so  they  couldn't  read  him. 
He  sat  down  without  a  word. 

He,  she — whose  turn. 

There's  been  an  accident? 

She's  a  doctor,  she  sees  what  the 
ambulances  bring  in  to  Intensive 
Care.  It  sinnething's  broken  she  can 
gauge  whether  it  ever  can  be  put  to- 
gether again. 


tr 


This  Julian  draws  in  his  lip 
his  teeth  and  clamps  his  mo 
moment. 

A  kind  of .  .  .  Not  Duncan,  i 
Someone's  beeii  shot.  He's  an 
Duncan. 

They  both  stand  up. 

For  God's  sake — what  ar; 
talking  about — what  is  all  this 
arrested,  arrested  for  what — 

The  messenger  is  attacked, 
comes  almost  sullen,  unable  t 
what  he  has  to  tell.  The  ob| 
word  comes  ashamedly  from 
Murder. 

Everything  has  come  to  a 
What  can  be  understood  is 
crash,  a  street  mugging,  a  v 
break- in. 

He/she.  He  strides  ovei 
switches  off  the  television.  Ai, 
pels  a  violent  breath.  So  long 
body  moved,  nobody  utterecj 
word  and  the  act  within  the 
could  not  enter  here.  Now  wi 
touch  ot  a  switch  and  the  gus 
breath  a  new  calendar  is  opi 
The  old  Gregorian  cannot  rt 
this  day.  It  does  not  exist  irj 
means  of  measure. 

This  Julian  now  tells  them 
magistrate  was  called  'after 
(he  gives  the  detail  with  the  \ 
of  its  urgent  gravity)  to  lay  a  ( 
at  the  police  station  and  bail  v 
fused.  That  is  the  practical  pi 
of  his  visit:  Duncan  says,  Di 
says,  Duncati's  message  is  that  t 
no  point  in  their  coming,  thei 


^. 
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\  m  trying  for  bail,  he  will  ap- 

■  1  court  on  Monday  morning: 

■  his  own  lawyer. 

he.  She  has  marked  the  date 

K-nts'  prescriptions  a  dozen 

^lnce  morning  but  she  turns 

1  1  a  question  that  will  bring 

(,;ind  of  answer  to  that  word 

1  meed  by  the  messenger.  She 

at. 

t  day  is  it  today? 
Friday. 
It  was  on  a  Friday. 

probable  that  neither  of  the 
rds  had  ever  been  in  a  court 

During  the  forty- 
lours  of  the  week- 
waiting  they  had 
'ver  every  explana- 
ossible  in  the  ab- 
!)f  being  able  to  talk 
:,  their  son,  himself, 
e  of  the  preposter- 
;  of  the  charge  they 
y  had  to  respect  his 
tion  that  they  not 
im;  this  must  indi- 
at  the  whole  busi- 
as  ridiculous,  that's 
ibly  ridiculous,  his 
diculous  affair,  soon 
esolved,  better  not 
he  confirmation  of 
itaken  in  alarm  by 
and  father  arriving 
ison  accompanied 
ir  lawyer,  states  of 
motion  etc.  That 
way  they  brought 
Ives  to  read  his  in- 
Dn;  a  mixture  be- 
consideration  for 
-no  need  to  be  mixed  up  in 
iness — and  the  independence 
young  he  had  been  granted 
;erted  in  mutual  understand- 
e  he  was  an  adolescent, 
dread  attends  the  unknown. 
A'as  a  drug  that  came  to  them 
3t  out  of  something  adminis- 
om  her  pharmacopoeia;  they 
walked  without  anything  to 
3ne  another  along  the  corri- 
the  courts,  Harald  standing 
)r  his  wife  Claudia  with  the 
2SS  of  a  stranger  as  they  found 
It  door,  entered  and  shuffled 
■dly  sideways  to  be  seated  on 
ches. 


by  Ralph  Giguere 


The  very  smell  of  the  place  was 
that  of  a  foreign  country  to  which 
they  were  deported.  The  odor  of  pol- 
ished wooden  barriers  and  waxed 
floor.  The  windows  above  head 
height,  sloping  down  searchlights. 
The  uniforms  occupied  by  men  with 
the  impersonality  of  cult  members,  all 
interchangeable.  The  presence  of  a 
few  figures  seated  somewhere  near, 
the  kind  who  stare  from  park  benches 
or  lie  face  down  in  public  gardens. 
The  mind  dashes  from  what  con- 
fronts it,  as  a  bird  that  has  flown  into 
a  confined  space  does,  there  must  be 
an  opening.  Harald  collided  against 


the  awareness  of  school,  too  far  back 
to  be  consciously  remembered;  insti- 
tutional smell  and  hard  wood  under 
his  buttocks.  Even  the  name  of  a  mas- 
ter was  blundered  into;  nothing  from 
the  past  could  be  more  remote  than 
this  present.  In  a  flick  of  attention  he 
saw  Claudia  rouse  from  her  immobili- 
ty to  disconnect  the  beeper  that  kept 
her  in  touch  with  her  surgery.  She 
felt  the  distraction  and  turned  her 
head  to  read  his  oblique  glance:  noth- 
ing. She  gave  the  stiff  smile  with 
which  one  greets  somebody  one  isn't 
sure  one  knows. 

He  comes  up  from  the  well  of  a 
stairway  between  two  policemen. 


Duiican.  Can  it  be?  He  has  to  be  rec- 
ognized in  a  persona  that  doesn't  be- 
long to  him,  as  they  know  him,  have 
always  known  him — and  who  could 
identify  him  better?  He  is  wearing 
black  jeans  and  a  black  cotton  T- 
shirt.  The  kind  of  clothes  he  custom- 
arily wears,  but  the  neat  collar  of  a 
white  shirt  is  turned  down  outside 
the  neck  of  the  T-shirt.  They  both 
notice  this,  it's  an  unspoken  focus  of 
attention  between  them;  this  is  the 
detail,  token  submission  to  the  con- 
ventions expected  by  a  court,  that 
makes  the  connection  of  reality  be- 
tween the  one  they  knew,  him,  and 
this  other,  flanked  by  po- 
licemen. 

A  blast  of  heat  came  over 
Harald,  confusion  like  anxi- 
ety or  anger,  but  neither. 
Some  reaction  that  never 
before  has  had  occasion  to 
be  called  up. 

Duncan,  yes.  He  looked 
at  them,  acknowledging 
himself.  Claudia  smiled  at 
hnn  with  lifted  head,  for 
everyone  to  see.  And  he  in- 
clined his  head  to  her.  But 
he  did  not  look  at  his  par- 
ents directly  again  during 
the  proceedings  that  fol- 
lowed, except  as  his  con- 
trolled, almost  musing 
glance  swept  over  them  as 
it  went  round  the  public 
gallery  across  the  two  young 
black  men  with  their  legs 
sprawled  relaxedly  before 
them,  the  old  white  man 
sitting  forward  with  his 
head  in  his  hands,  and  the 
family  group,  probably  wandered  in 
bewildered  to  pass  the  time  before  a 
case  that  concerned  chem  came  up, 
who  were  whispering  among  them- 
selves of  their  own  affairs. 

The  magistrate  made  his  stage  en- 
trance, everyone  fidgeted  to  their 
feet,  sank  again.  He  was  tall  or 
short,  bald  or  not — doesn't  matter, 
there  was  the  hitch  of  shoulders  un- 
der the  voluminous  gown  and,  his 
hunch  lowered  over  papers  present- 
ed to  him,  he  made  a  few  brief  com- 
ments in  the  tone  of  questions  ad- 
dressed to  I  he  tables  in  the  well  of 
the  court  where  the  backs  of  what 
presumably  were  the  prosecutor  arid 
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1  ■  lawyer  presented  themselves 

h  yallery.  Under  the  ladders  of 

cited  down,  policemen  on  er- 

ame  in  and  out  conferring  in 

whispers,  the  rote  of  proceed- 

included.  The  case  was  re- 

it  1  to  a  date  two  weeks  later.  A 

r  application  for  bail  had  been 

1^  .  But  beginning.  The  parents 
bed  the  barrier  between  the 
and  the  well  of  the  court  and 
I  it  prevented  from  contact 
K-  son.  Each  embraced  him 
ic  kept  his  head  turned  from 
r  ces. 

:  (HI  need  anything? 

ust  not  on,  the  young  lawyer 

ying,  I'm  serving  notice  to 

,    the  refusal,  right  now.  Dun- 

won't  let  the  prosecutor  get 

,'  ith  it.  Don't  worry. 

h   last  said  to  her,  the  doctor, 

>i';tly  the  tone  of  reassurance 

h'self  would  use  with  patients 

Lse  prognosis  she  herself  was 

h  son  had  an  air  of  impatience, 
5.  fting  gaze  of  one  who  wished 
A  1-meaning  to  leave;  an  urgent 
i  f  some  preoccupation,  busi- 
vch  himself.  They  could  read  it 
1  n  confidence;  of  his  inno- 
;i  -of  course;  or  it  could  be  a 
I  or  dread,  akin  to  the  dread 
id  felt,  concealing  his  dread 
3  iride,  not  wanting  to  be  asso- 
c  vith  theirs.  He  was  now  offi- 

V  n  accused,  on  record  as  such, 
cused  has  a  status  of  dread 

i  lis  own,  hasn't  he! 
Cling? 

I  .ce  to  everything  Duncan 
od  —the  lawyer  squeezed  his 
»1  shoulder  as  he  swung  a  brief- 

1  was  off. 

■IX-  was  nothing,  then  . . . 

0  ing.  Nothing  they  could  ask, 
u  u  is  it  all  about,  what  is  it  you 

V  I  are  supposed  to  have  done? 
ither  took  courage:  Is  he  real- 
npetent  lawyer?  We  could  get 

l^'if  else.  Anyone. 
I  ;id  friend. 

1  ct  in  touch  with  him  later, 

what  happened  when  he  saw 
'  -'.--cutor. 

■'  111  will  know  that  his  father 
■  iioney,  he'll  be  ready  to  sup- 
i  ty  for  the  contingency  that  it 


is  impossible  to  believe  has  arisen 
between  them,  money  for  bail. 

He  turns  away — the  prisoner, 
that's  what  he  is  now — in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  policemen's  move  to  or- 
der him  to,  he  doesn't  want  them  to 
touch  him,  he  has  his  own  volition, 
and  his  mother's  clasp  just  catches 
the  ends  of  his  fingers  as  he  goes. 

They  see  him  led  down  the  stair- 
well to  whatever  is  there  beneath 
the  court.  As  they  make  to  leave 
Court  B17  they  become  aware  that 
the  other  friend,  the  messenger  Ju- 
lian, has  been  standing  just  behind 
them  to  assure  Duncan  of  his  pres- 
ence but  not  wanting  to  intrude  up- 
on those  with  the  closest  claims. 
They  greet  him  and  walk  out  togeth- 
er with  him  but  do  not  speak.  He 
feels  guilty  about  his  mission,  that 
night,  and  hurries  ahead. 

As  the  couple  emerge  into  the 
foyer  ot  the  courts,  vast  and  lofty 
cathedral  echoing  with  the  susurra- 
tion of  its  different  kind  of  suppli- 
cants gathered  there,  Claudia  sud- 
denly breaks  away,  disappearing 
toward  the  sign  indicating  toilets. 
Harald  waits  for  her  among  these 
people  patient  in  trouble,  no  choice 
to  be  otherwise,  for  them,  he  is  one 
of  them,  the  wives,  husbands,  father, 
lovers,  children  of  forgers,  thieves 
and  murderers.  He  looks  at  his 
watch.  The  whole  process  has  taken 
exactly  one  hour  and  seven  minutes. 

She  returns  and  they  quit  the 
place. 

Let's  have  a  coffee  somewhere. 

Oh  .  .  .  there  are  patients  at  the 
surgery,  expecting  me. 
Let  them  wait. 


S, 


'he  did  not  have  time  to  get  to 
the  lavatory  and  vomited  in  the 
washroom  basin.  There  was  no  warn- 
ing; trooping  out  with  all  those  other 
people  in  trouble,  part  of  the  anxious 
and  stunned  gait,  she  suddenly  felt 
the  clenching  of  her  insides  and 
knew  what  was  going  to  come.  She 
did  not  tell  him,  when  she  rejoined 
him,  and  he  must  have  assumed  she 
had  gone  to  the  place  for  the  usual 
purpose.  Medically,  there  was  an  ex- 
planation for  such  an  attack  coming 
on  without  nausea.  Extreme  tension 
could  trigger  the  seizure  of  muscles. 
'Vomited  her  heart  out':  that  was  the 


expression  some  of  her  patients  used 
when  describing  the  symptom.  She 
had  always  received  it,  drily,  as  dra- 
matically inaccurate. 

Let  them  wait. 

What  he  was  saying  was  to  hell 
with  them,  the  patients,  how  can 
their  pains  and  aches  and  pregnan- 
cies compare  with  this?  Everything 
came  to  a  stop,  that  night;  every- 
thing has  come  to  a  stop.  In  the  cof- 
fee bar  an  androgynous  waiter  with 
long  curly  hair  tied  back  and  tennis- 
ball  biceps  hummed  his  pleasure 
along  with  piped  music.  In  the  mor- 
tuary there  was  lying  the  body  of  a 
man.  They  ordered  a  filter  coffee 
(Harald)  and  a  cappuccino  (Clau- 
dia). The  man  who  was  shot  in  the 
head,  found  dead.  Why  should  it  be 
unexpected  that  it  was  a  man?  Was 
not  that  a  kind  of  admittance,  al- 
ready, credence  that  it  could  have 
been  done  at  all?  To  assume  the  body 
would  represent  a  woman,  the  most 
common  form  of  the  act,  a  crime  pas- 
sionnel  from  the  sensational  pages  of 
the  Sunday  papers,  was  to  accept  the 
possibility  that  it  was  committed,  en- 
tered at  all  into  a  life's  context.  His. 
The  random  violence  of  night  streets 
they  had  expected  to  read  in  the 
stranger's  face  of  the  messenger,  this 
was  the  hazard  that  belongs  there, 
along  with  the  given  eternals,  the 
risks  of  illness,  failure  of  ambition, 
loss  ot  love.  These  are  what  those  re- 
sponsible for  an  existence  recognize 
they  expose  it  to.  To  kill  a  woman 
out  of  jealous  passion;  for  it  to  come 
to  mind — shamefully,  in  acceptance 
of  newspaper  banality — was  to  allow 
even  that  the  very  nature  of  such  acts 
could  breach  the  prescribed  limits  of 
that  life's  context. 

We're  not  much  the  wiser. 

She  didn't  answer.  Her  eyebrows 
lifted  as  she  reached  for  the  packets 
of  sugar.  Her  hand  was  trembling 
slightly,  privately,  from  the  recent 
violent  convulsion  of  her  body.  If  he 
noticed  he  did  not  remark  upon  it. 

They  ntiw  understood  what  they 
had  expected  from  him:  outrage  at 
the  preposterous — thing — accusa- 
tion, laid  upon  him.  Against  his 
presence  there  between  two  police- 
men before  a  magistrate.  They  had 
expected  to  have  him  burst  forth  at 
the  sight  ot  them — that  was  what 
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they  were  ready  for,  to  tell  i 
what?  Whatever  he  could, 
the  restriction  of  that  room  w 
policemen  hovering  and  the 
scratching  papers  together  a 
gallery  hangers-on  dawdlin 
That  his  being  there  was  eras 
must  get  him  out  immediate 
portune  officials,  protest — wh; 
them.  Tell  them.  Some  expla 
How  could  it  he  thought  th 
situation  was  possible. 

A  good  friend. 

The  lawyer  a  good  frien 
that  was  all.  His  back  as  h( 
down  the  stairs,  a  policeman 
ther    side.    Now,    while    } 
stretched  a  leg  so  that  he 
reach  coins  in  his  pocket,  he  w 
confine  they  had  never  seen. 
The  body  of  a  man  was  in  a 
ary.  Harald  left  a  tip  for  the 
man  who  was  humming.  The 
rituals  o{  living  are  a  daze  of 
nuity  over  what  has  come  to  a 

I'll  insist  on  getting  to  the  b 
ot  it  this  afternoon. 

They  were  walking  to  the 
through  the  continuum  of  th 
separated  and  brought  side  f 
again  by  the  narrowing  and  \ 
ing  of  the  pavements  in  relat 
other  people  going  about  theii 
the  vendors'  spread  stock  of 
pyramids  of  vegetables,  ch^ 
gum,  sunglasses  and  second 
clothes,  the  gas  burners  on  ]  is 
sausages  like  curls 
man  gut  were  frying, 


I 


.  n  the  afternoon  she  couldj  i: 
them  wait.  It  was  the  day  |  '! 
round  for  her  weekly  stint  at  a  j  it- 
Doctors  like  herself,  in  privatej  If 
tice,  were  expected  to  meet  th( 
in  areas  of  the  city  and  the  onci 
teel  white  suburbs  of  the  oldj  k 
where  in  recent  years  there  v 
influx,  a  great  rise  in  and  vari 
the  pi>pulation.  She  had  reg( 
fulfilled  this  obligation;  now  cj 
entiousness  goaded  her,  over 
had  come  to  a  stop;  she  went  i 
clinic  instead  of  accompanying 
aid  to  the  lawyer.  Perhaps  thi 
was  to  keep  herself  to  the  conv 
that  what  had  happened  coul 
be.'  It  was  ncit  a  day  to  examin 
fives;  just  follow  the  sequem  r 
out  in  an  appointments  registei 


her  white  coat  (she  is  a  func- 
,  as  the  magistrate  is  hunched 
II  own)  and  entered  the  institu- 
domain  famihar  to  her,  the 
ig  steriUzer  with  its  battery  of 
!  instruments  for  every  task, 
icing  show  of  efficiency  of  the 
District  Nurse  with  her  doll's 
i  starched  crown  pinned  atop 
ill  'adlocks.  Some  of  the  patients 
tl  t  have  words,  in  English,  to 
3  what  they  felt  disordered 
them.  The  nurse  translated 
■ecessary,  relaying  the  doctor's 
ns,  switching  easily  from  one 
tongue  to  another  she  shared 
aese  patients,  and  relaying 
iswers. 
J*  procession  of  flesh  was  laid 
:he  doctor.  It  was  her  medium 
i;h  she  worked,  the  abundant 
:highs  reluctantly  parted  in 
It  y  (the  nurse  chaffed  the  wom- 
ma,  doctor's  a  woman  just  like 
le  white  hairy  paps  of  old  men 
luscultation.  The  babies'  ten- 
lies  slid  under  her  palms;  tears 
ole  reproach  bulged  from  their 
tl  len  she  had  to  thrust  the  nee- 
;1  i)  the  soft  padding  of  their  up- 
is,  where  muscle  had  not  yet 
lal  iped.  She  did  it  as  she  per- 
any  necessary  procedure,  with 
skill  to  avoid  pain, 
that  the  purpose? 
e  is  plenty  of  pain  that  arises 
ithin;  this  woman  with  a  tu- 
rowing  in  her  neck,  plain  to 
inder  experienced  fingers,  and 
le  usual  weekly  procession  of 
lers  hobbled  by  arthritis, 
the  pain  that  comes  from 
t — the  violation  of  the  flesh, 
is  burned  by  an  overturned 
tl)   boiling  water,  or  a  knife  is 
A  bullet.  This  piercing  of  the 
he  force,  ram  of  a  bullet  deep 
steel  alloy  that  breaks  bone 
attering  a  teacup — she  is  not 
on  but  in  this  violent  city  she 
cched  those  nuggets  delved  tor 
ised  out  on  operating  tables, 
;tain  the  streamline  shape  of 
y  itself,  there  is  no  element  in 
[I)  man  body  that  can  withstand, 
[II  ent,  a  bullet — those  who  sur- 
call  the  pain  differently  but 
lii  ounts  agree:  an  assault.  The 
;(i  lat  is  the  product  of  the  body 
ts  malfunction  is  part  of  the 
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selt;  s()mcv\herc,  a  mystery  mci-iicil 
science  cannot  explain,  the  self  is  re- 
sponsible. But  this — the  bullet:  the 
pure  assault  ot  pain. 

The  purpose  ot  a  i.loctor's  lite  is  to 
defend  the  body  against  the  violetice 
of  pain.  She  stands  on  the  other  side 
of  the  divide  from  those  who  cause 
it.  The  divide  of  the  ultimate,  be- 
tween death  and  lite. 

This  body  whose  interior  she  is 
exploring  with  a  plastic-gloved  hand 
like  a  diviner's  instinctively  led  to  a 
hidden  water-source,  has  a  tt)ctus, 
three  months  ot  life  inside  it. 

I'm  telling  you  true.  1  was  never  so 
sick  with  the  others.  Every  morning, 
sick  as  a  dog. 

Vomit  your  heart  out. 

D'you  think  that  means  it's  a  boy, 
doctor?  The  patient  has  the  mock 
coyness  women  often  affect  towards 
a  doctor,  the  consulting  room  is 
their  stage  with  a  rare  chance  tor  a 
little  performance.  Ag,  my  hus- 
band'd  be  over  the  moon.  But  1  tell 
him,  if  we  don't  come  through  with 
it  right  this  time,  1  don't  know  about 
you,  I'm  giving  up. 

The  doctor  obliges  by  laughing 
with  her. 

We  could  do  a  simple  test  it  you 
want  to  know  the  sex. 

Oh  no,  it's  God's  will. 

Next  come  a  succession  of  the  usu- 
al heart  ailments  and  bronchial  in- 
fections. Lite  staggers  along  powered 
by  worn  bellows  ot  old  people's  lungs 
and  si)ttly  pulses  visibly  between  the 
ribs  of  a  skinny  small  boy.  Stime  who 
turn  up  this  week  as  every  week  have 
eyes  narrowed  by  the  gross  tatty  tis- 
sue ot  their  faces  and  others  continue 
to  present  the  skin  infections  charac- 
teristic ot  malnutrition.  They  eat  too 
much  or  they  have  too  little  to  eat. 
It's  comparatively  easy  to  prescribe 
for  the  first  because  they  have  the 
remedy  in  themselves.  For  the  sec- 
ond, what  is  prescribed  is  denied 
them  by  circLimstances  outside  their 
control.  Green  vegetables  and  fresh 
fruit — they  are  too  poor  tor  the  luxu- 
ry ot  these  remedies,  what  they  have 
come  to  the  clinic  tor  is  a  bottle  ot 
medicine.  The  doctor  knows  this  but 
she  has  ready  a  supply  ot  diet  sheets 
which  propose  meals  made  with  vari- 
ous pulses  as  some  sort  of  substitute 
for  what  they  should  be  able  to  eat. 
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She  hands  a  sheet  encouragingly  to 
the  woman  who  has  brt)Ught  her  two 
grandchildren  to  the  doctor.  Their 
.scarred  gray-filmed  legs  are  bare  but 
despite  the  heat  they  watch  the  doc- 
tor from  Luider  thick  woolen  caps 
that  ct)ver  the  sores  on  their  heads 
and  come  down  right  to  the  eye- 
brows. The  woman  doesn't  need  the 
nurse  to  interpret,  she  can  read  the 
sheet  and  studies  it  slowly  at  arm's 
length  in  the  manner  of  aging  people 
becoming  farsighted.  She  folds  it 
carefully.  Her  time  is  up.  She  shep- 
herds the  children  to  the  door.  She 
thanks  the  doctor.  I  don't  know  what 
1  can  get.  Maybe  I  can  try  buy  some 
these  things.  The  father, 

(^  he's  still  in  jail.  My  son. 
^  barge  sheet.  Indictment.  Har- 
ald  kept  himself  at  a  remove  of  cold 
attention  in  order  to  separate  what 
was  evidence  against  interpretation 
of  that  evidence.  Circumstantial: 
that  day,  that  night,  Friday,  19th 
January,  1996,  a  man  was  found  dead 
in  a  house  he  shared  with  two  other 
men.  David  Baker  and  Nlkulideko 
"Khulu"  Dladla  came  home  at  7:15 
P.M.  and  found  the  body  of  their 
friend  Carl  Jespersen  in  the  living- 
room.  He  had  a  bullet  wound  in  the 
head.  He  was  lying  half-on,  half-off 
the  sofa,  as  if  (interpretation)  he  had 
been  taken  by  surprise  when  shot 
and  had  tried  tt)  rise.  He  was  wearing 
thonged  sandals,  one  of  which  was 
twisted,  hanging  off  his  foot,  and  be- 
neath a  towelling  dressing-gown  he 
was  naked.  There  were  glasses  on  an 
African  drum  beside  the  sofa.  One 
held  the  dregs  of  what  appeared  to 
have  been  a  mixture  known  as  a 
Bloody  M;iry — an  empty  tin  of 
tomato  juice  and  a  bottle  of  vodka 
were  on  top  ot  the  television  set. 
The  other  glasses  were  apparently 
unused;  there  was  an  unopened  bot- 
tle ot  whisky  and  a  bucket  of  half- 
meltei.1  ice  on  a  tray  on  the  floor  be- 
side the  (.Irum.  (Evidence  combined 
with  interpretation.)  There  was  no 
unusual  disorder  in  the  room;  this  is 
a  casual  bachelor  househiild.  (Inter- 
pretation.) The  room  was  in  dark- 
ness except  for  the  pin-point  light  ot 
the  CD  player  that  had  come  to  the 
end  ot  a  disc  and  not  been  switched 
oft.  The  front  dc^or  was  locked  but 


glass  doors  which  led  from  thi 
room  to  the  garden  were  o] 
they  generally  would  be  in  si 
even  after  dark. 

The  garden  is  one  in  whicl 
tage  is  sited.  The  cottage  is  oc 
by  Duncan  Lindgard,  a  mutuai 
of  the  dead  man  and  the  two  m 
discovered  him,  and  they  ran 
after  they  had  discovered  Jesp 
body.  Lindgard's  dog  was  aslei 
side  the  cottage  and  apparentl 
was  no-one  at  home.  The  polic 
about  twenty  minutes  later.  A 
plumber's  assistant,  Petrus  Ntu 
occupied  an  outhouse  on  the  [ 
ty  in  exchange  tor  work  in  tl 
den,  was  questioned  and  said  t 
had  seen  Lindgard  come  out  on 
randah  of  the  house  and  drop 
thing  as  he  crossed  the  garden, 
cottage.  Ntuli  thought  he  wo 
trieve  whatever  it  was,  for  Lir 
but  could  not  find  anything.  He 
out  to  Lindgard  but  Lindgard  1 
ready  entered  the  cottage.  Nt 
not  have  a  watch.  He  could  i 
what  time  this  was,  but  the  si 
down.  The  police  searched  tl 
den  and  found  a  gun  in  a  cli 
fern.  Baker  and  Dladla  immei 
identified  it  as  the  gun  kept 
house  as  mutual  protection  a 
burglars;  neither  could  recall  in, 
of  their  three  names  it  was  lie 
The  police  proceeded  to  the  C( 
There  was  no  response  to  km 
on  the  door,  but  Ntuli  insiste 
Lindgard  was  inside.  The  polic 
effected  entry  by  forcing  the  k; 
door  and  found  that  Lindgard 
the  bedroom.  He  seemed  dazti 
said  he  had  been  asleep 
whether  he  knew  his  friend  Ci( 
persen  had  been  attacked,  hei 
white  in  the  face  (interpretatio 
demanded.  Is  he  dead? 

He  then  protested  about  tl 
lice  invasion  of  his  cottage  a 
sisted  that  he  be  allowed  tol 
.several  telephone  calls,  one  of 
was  to  his  lawyer.  The  lawye 
dently  advised  him  not  to  res 
rest  and  met  him  at  the  polic 
tion  where  fingerprint  tests 
inconclusive  because  the  clu 
fern  had  been  watered  recent 
the  fingerprints  on  the  gun 
largely  obliterated  by  mud. 

This  is  not  a  detective  story 


h' 


1  Id  has  to  believe  that  the 

events  that  genre  represents 

ity. 

1  is  the  sequence  of  actions  by 

1-1  ■  charge  of  murder  is  arrived 

(  en  he  recounts  to  Claudia 

■  heard  from  the  lawyer  she 

ler  head  from  side  to  side  at 

,ge  of  detail  and  does  not  in- 

•r  He  has  the  impression  she  is 

him  out;  yet  when  he  has  fin- 

le  says  nothing.  He  sees,  from 

s   nee,  he  has  said  nothing; 

J  hack  nothing  that  would  ex- 

T  Duncan  came  out  of  that 

ouse  and  dropped  something 

V  arden  on  his  way  back  to  his 

A  gun  was  found.  Duncan 

t  was  asleep  and  did  not  hear 

1  lis  friends  or  the  police  when 

locked  at  the  door.  None  of 

t  Is  anything  more,  gives  any 

:  cplanation  than  there  was  ii-i 

:  itrontation  across  the  harrier 

r .  His  brief  embrace  with  head 

'away.  His  reply  to  any  need: 

g.  Harald  sees,  informed  by 

ci  .'s  presence,  that  what  he  has 

to  himself  and  her,  is  indeed 

whodunnit. 

application  by  the  good 
cocksure  lawyer  had  been 
fused. 

vhy?  Why?  All  she  can  call  to 
some  unquestioned  accepted 
ng  that  one  who  is  likely  to 
:  another  crime  cannot  be  let 
a  the  mere  security  of  money, 
n,  a  danger  to  society!  For 
ake,  why? 

prosecutor's  got  wind  of  some 
aj  It  he  might  disappear — leave, 
country? 
they  are  in  the  category  of 
ho  buy  themselves  out  of  ret- 
n  because  they  can  afford  to 
bail  and  then  estreat.  He  did 
ow  whether  she  understood 
plication  of  refusal,  for  their 
1  themselves. 

re  does  the  idea  come  from? 
girl's  been  called  for  ques- 
g,  apparently  she  said  he's 
Tireatening  to  take  up  a  posi- 
s  been  offered  with  a  practice 
;apore.  1  don't  know — to  get 
om  her,  it  sounds  like.  Some- 
he  let  slip,  maybe  intentional- 
o  can  fathom  what  was  going 
veen  them. 


If  Claudia  is  dissatisfied  with  what 
little  Harald  has  learned  in  explana- 
tion, could  she  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful? Well,  let  her  try,  then. 

An  awaiting-trial  prisoner  has  the 
right  to  visits.  Her  turn:  I'd  like  to 
talk  to  that  Julian  whatever-his- 
name,  before  we  go. 

Harald  knows  that  both  have  an 
irrational  revulsion  against  contact 
with  the  young  man:  don't  kill  the 
messenger,  the  threat  is  the  message. 

Claudia  is  not  the  only  woman 
with  a  son  in  prison.  Since  this  after- 
noon she  has  understood  that.  She  is 
no  longer  the  one  who  doles  out 
comfort  or  its  placebos  for  others' 
disasters,  herself  safe,  untouchable, 
in  another  class.  And  it's  not  the  just 
laws  that  have  brought  about  this 
form  of  equality;  something  quite 
other.  There's  no  sentimentality  in 
this,  either,  which  is  why  she  will 
not  speak  of  it  to  anyone,  not  even 
to  the  one  who  is  the  father  of  a  son 
in  prison;  it  might  he  misinterpreted. 

She  telephoned  the  lawyer  to  ob- 
tain the  number  of  the  messenger 
who  had  presented  himself  at  the 
townhouse  security  gate  and  en- 
tered at  the  hour  of  after-dinner 
coffee.  She  was  adamant,  Harald 
could  hear  as  she  reached  the  mes- 
senger, that  he  should  come  hack 
that  evening.  Not  tomor- 
row. Now. 


T 


his  time  when  he  opened  the 
door  to  the  messenger,  Harald  of- 
fered his  hand  to  him:  Julian  Verster. 
Claudia  had  noted  down  the  name. 

How  did  they  seem  to  him?  The 
occasion  had  no  precedent  to  go  by; 
a  social  occasion,  an  inquisition,  an 
appeal — what  kind  of  hospitality  is 
this,  what  signifying  arrangements 
are  appropriate,  as  the  provision  of 
tea  or  drinks  set  out,  the  placing  of 
ashtrays  and  arrangement  of  a  coni- 
fortable  chair  signify  the  nature  of 
other  occasions.  Everything  in  its 
customary  place  in  the  room;  that  in 
itself  inappropriate,  even  bizarre. 

Their  attitude  towards  him  h;id 
changed,  overcome  by  need.  They 
saw  in  this  young  man  the  possibility 
of  some  answers,  they  might  read 
even  in  his  appearance  something  of 
the  context  in  which  what  had  hap- 
pened could  happen.  Everyone  we;irs 
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the  uniform  ot  how  he  sees  himself  or 
liow  he  disguises  himself.  Bulky  run- 


nin|4  shoes  with  intricate  emhellish- 
incnrs,  hif.^h  tonj^ues  and  thick  soles, 
that  cabinet  ministers  as  well  as  clerks 
and  students  wear  now,  and  Haraki 
himself,  at  leisure,  wears;  pitted  skin 
on  the  cheeks,  the  tribal  marks  of 
adolescent  acne,  wide-spaced  dog's- 
brown  eyes  darkened  by  heavy  eye- 
brows authoritatively  contradicting 
the  uncertainties  of  a  mouth  that 
moves,  shaping  and  reshaping  itself 
befi'jre  he  speaks.  A  face  that  suggests 
a  personality  subservient  and  loyal: 
an  ideal  component  of  a  coterie.  In 
business,  Harald  is  accustomed  to  be- 
ing observant  of  such  things  when 
meeting  prospective  associates. 

—  I'm  sorry  to  have  interrupted 
your  plans  for  the  evening,  like  this, 
but  when  you  came  that  night  we 
were  all  ...  I  don't  knc^w  ...  we 
couldn't  say  much.  It  was  difficult  to 
take  in  anything.  As  Duncan's 
friend,  you  must  have  felt  something 
the  same — it  must  have  been  hard 
tor  you  to  have  to  come  to  us.  We 
know  that. — 

The  young  man  acknowledges 
with  an  understanding  downturn  of 
the  lips  that  this  is,  in  turn,  her  way 
of  extending  a  hand  to  him. 

—  I  felt  awful — that  1  did  it  so 
badly — 1  couldn't  think  of  any  other 
way.  Awful.  And  he'd  asked  me,  he 
left  it  to  me. — 

They  sat  in  a  close  group  now. 
Claudia  was  turned  to  him,  sharing 
the  sofa,  and  Harald  drew  up  a  chair, 
to  speak. 

—  Why  ditln't  he  call  us  him- 
self.— 

But  it  was  a  judgment  rather  than 
a  question. 

— Oh  Harald  . . .  that's  obvious. — 

— He  was  terribly  shocked,  you 
can't  imagine. — 

— That  was  at  the  police  sta- 
tion.'— 

— No,  the  hou.se,  he  reached  me 
on  my  cell  phoiie  and  1  just  turned 
round  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
where  1  was  ...  he  was  still  with  the 
police  at  the  house,  the  cottage. — 

Claudia's  knees  and  hands 
matched,  tight  together,  hands  imi 
knees. — Yt)u  went  to  the  house. — 

— Yes.  I  saw.  1  couldn't  believe 
it. — 


To  them,  what  was  seer 
man  in  the  mortuary  (Claud i 
the  post-mortem  procedii 
body  may  be  kept  for  days  heft, , 
process  is  performed).  But — tl,  j 
his  face — to  this  Julian  Verste,  I 
was  seen  was  his  friend,  as  Dui  I 
his  friend.  This  realization  m 
possible  to  begin  to  say  wh; 
they  want  of  him.  Out  of  soi: 
stinctive  agreement,  neither  h 
right  above  the  other,  they  qi' 
him  alternately;  they've  found] 
mula,  at  least  some  structur 
have  put  together  for  themsej| 
the  absence  of  any  precedent,  i 

— Could  you  give  us  an  i|| 
how,  at  all,  Duncan  could  hav' 
mixed  up  in  this,  how  his 
1  shall  I  say? — his  position  a^ 

sort  of  tenant,  his  relations; 
the  men  in  the  house 
friends — could  have  led  to  ti 
cumstantial  evidence  there  sd 
he  against  him?  1  was  at  the  1; 
today.  You  belong  to  that  grj 
friends,  don't  you?  We  don'tj 
any  of  them,  really — 

Claudia  turned  to  Haral 
with  eyes  distantly  lowered  f 
interjection. — Except  the  gi 
girl-friend,  he's  brought  he: 
him  once  or  twice,  here.  But 
ently  she  wasn't  there  on  F 
She's  not  been  mentioned. 

— Could  you  tell  us  somt 
about  the  friendship,  they  all| 
or  less  share  the  property,  the', 
have  got  on  well  with  one  ar 
to  decide  to  do  that,  live  ir, 
close  proximity — what  could  1| 
Duncan  being  accused  of  such 
ror?  You  must  understand 
lived,  my  wife  and  I,  pareni 
son,  as  three  independent  8 
we're  close  but  we  don't  expec 
privy  to  everything  in  his  lite. 
ent  relationships.  We  have  oui, 
him,  he  has  his  with  others.  It'j 
fine.  But  when  something  lilj , 
falls  on  your  head — we  undej 
what  this — respect,  1  suppoij 
one  another,  can  mean.  Just  tij 
don't  know  anything  we  n(, 
know.  Who  was  this  man?  Wl"; 
Duncan  have  to  do  with  hiiT 
must  know!  We  can't  go  to  see 
can  tomt)rrow  and  ask  him,  c; 
In  a  prison  visitors'  room?  W 
there,  who  else — 


?'ve  all  been  friends  quite  a 
lie,  well  certainly  Dave,  he 
uchitecture  along  with  Dun- 
1  so  did  1 — I'm  with  Duncan 
anie  firm.  But  I  didn't  join 
-len  they  took  the  house  and 
age  together.  Khulu's  a  jour- 
think  Duncan  got  to  know 
.t,  when  Khulu  wanted  to 
to  town  from  Temhisa.  Carl, 
^persen — (it  is  difficult  to 
■,  or  hear  spoken  of,  in  the 
ordinary  information,  a  man 
a  mortuary)  Jespersen  came  I 
bout  two  years  ago  with  a 
— or  maybe  it  was  Norwe- 
ilm  crew  and  somehow  he 
go  back.  He  works — was 
with  an  advertising  agency. 
ee  of  them  took  the  main 
id  Duncan  took  the  cottage. 
?  more  or  less  run  the  whole 
igether.  1  mean,  I'm  often 
's  pretty  much  open  house, 
)d  times. — 

■  are  his  inhibitions  to  be 
ne;  his  loyalty,  the  prized 
itiality  bestowed  upon  the 
er  by  the  privilege  of  friend- 
h  one  he  admires  or  who  is, 

professionally  cleverer  than 

r  is  emerging  is  an  aside:  the 

t  his  relationship  with  their 

h  difficult  not  to  become  im- 

.'veryone  got  on  well  togeth- 
,'ht.  There  were  no  real  ten- 
I  know  of?  How  serious  they 
ive  to  be  if  we  are  to  believe 
ncan,  Duncan  .  .  .  !  Never 

■  gun,  never  mind  what  the 
be  garden  says  he  saw!  Isn't 
meone  else  who  really  did 
.It  he  thought  was  a  reason 
^  Jespersen?  Why  Duncan? 
you  know  of? — 

d's  line  of  thought  scored 
■rs. 

ere  was  the  girl.  Where  was 
riday?  Has  the  affair  broken 
^he  and  Duncan  no  longer 


lung  man  has  to  adjust  him- 
'iiimunication  with  a  father 
not  require  the  euphemism 

r  id"  as  suitable  in  communi- 

'  ith  parents. 
v're  still  together.  Of  course 

r  vv — she  was  there.  The  day 

',  hursday  night.  We  all  ate  at 
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SOLUTION  TO  THE 
OCTOBER  PUZZLE 

NOTES  FOR  "RIGhTaNGLES— V"; 

Anagrams  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk  (*). 

CLUES:    1.  (wr)eat(hes);  2.  fo(rev.)-rest- 
ing;  3.  rook(Erie)s;  4.  ecosp*-Here!;  5. 
tenet(palindrome);  6.   awe{ewe);   7. 
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the  house.  Ca\t\  ;nicl  David  cooked 
tor  everyone. — 

Was  there  iiothiny  more  to  say? 
To  he  got  from  him;  he  is  the  mes- 
senger, he  must  nt)t  know  more  than 
the  text  he  has  heen  entrusted  with. 

Chiudia  drt)ps  her  hands  at  her 
sides;  the  fingers  stir.— Please  tell 
us. — 

Harald  stands  up. 

The  young  man  looked  from  one 
to  the  other  as  if  for  mercy,  and  then 
hegan  in  the  only  way  he  could  man- 
age, the  dull  defused  tone  of  one  re- 
lating the  circumstances  of  a  traffic 
accident  in  which  no-one  was  hurt: 
the  matter-of-factness  that  defends 
cornered  emotion. 

— Last  year,  in  June,  Carl  got  her 
a  job  at  the  advertising  agency  and 
they  began  to  go  to  work  in  her  car 
every  day.  Or  sometimes  in  his.  1 
don't  know  the  arrangement.  So 
they'd  often  have  lunch  somewhere 
together,  too.  But  it  was  all  right. 

— What  do  you  mean.' —  Harald  is 
looking  down  at  him. 

—  Duncan  didn't  mind.  Didn't 
have  anything  to  worry  about. — 

— Didn't  mind  that  his  lover  was 
spending  all  day  with  another 
man? — 

— Well,  Carl  and  David  were 
lovers.  The  three  of  them  in  the 
house  are  gay,  Khulu  too.  Gay  men 
are  often  very  got)d  friends  to  wom- 
en, and  they're  no  threat  to  women's 
lovers,  you  know  that,  of  course. 
Carl  and  Duncan  and  Natalie  are 
great  friends.  Special  friends,  in  the 
group  around  the  house.  They 
were. — 

— I  see. — 

But  Harald,  conscious  that  this  is 
the  reaction  of  himself  as  a  hetero- 
sexual man,  does  not  see  how  Dun- 
can could  not  resent  his  woman 
spending  her  days  with  another 
male,  no  matter  what  sex  was  attrac- 
tive to  that  male.  His  monosyllabic 
response  opens  the  way,  to  him  and 
to  Claudia,  for  the  return  of  dread, 
the  dread  that  came  with  the  pro- 
nouncement of  the  first  message, 
that  night;  that  Friday. 

— Please  tell  us. — 

It's  a  knell  that  Claudia  sounds. 

— On  Thursday  we  all  stayed  quite 
late  up  at  the  house.  There  were  some 
other  people  there,  a  couple  of  Khu- 


lu's  friends  as  well.  When  well 
Khulu'd  gone  off  with  his  cr| 
walked  with  Duncan  back  to 
tage.  Natalie  had  volunteered 
Carl  with  the  washing-up.  Da' 
had  a  few  drinks  too  many  an 
to  bed.  But  apparently  when 
thing  was  tidied  up  in  the  k 
Natalie  didn't  go  to  the  cottagi 
can  woke  up  around  two  o'clc 
saw  she  wasn't  there  with  h 
was  worried  something  migl" 
happened  to  her,  crossing  the 
in  the  dark,  and  he  went  ovei 
house.  Yes.  Carl  was  making 
her  in  the  living-room.  Dune 
n't  arrive  at  work  on  Friday  n 
and  he  called  me  at  the  off 
told  me.  He  said  he  found  t! 
the  sofa — that  sofa,  you  knou 
can  I  say.  It  wasn't  the  first  ti 
talie  had  had  some  sort  of  thir 
on  the  side  with  someone 
know,  we  all  knew,  of  one,  i| 
It's  in  her  nature,  but  I  th' 
loves  him — Duncan.  In  her  w' 
he — he's  absolutely  faithful' 
completely  possessive,  other  | 
don't  exist  for  Duncan.  Rec 
tions  and  tears — the  usual 
and  then  she  comes  back  to  1:  *' 
this  time — Carl.  A  man  who 
love  women,  but  goes  for  Nat 
put  it  crudely.  Makes  Natalie 
ception,  leaves  his  lover  aslee 
bedroom  and  makes  love  to 
on  that  sofa.  Duncan  was — 1  > 
scribe  it,  a  terrible  state.  She  ' 
come  back  to  the  cottage,  1 
she  was  afraid  of  him.  She  lef 
her  car  and  left  in  the  midd 
night,  and  she  didn't  come 
Friday,  either.  She  wasn' 
When  whatever  happene 
pened.  So  that  is  all  1  know, 
not  saying  Duncan  must  h 
what  he's  supposed  to  have  c 
not  implying  anything,  1  wc 
you  thinking  that  what  I've 
is  conclusive,  I  wasn't  there 
see,  although  I  know  Dune 
your  son,  I  don't  know  what 
inside  him — 

They  are  all  three  on  tl 
now,  it's  as  if  again  somet 
which  there  is  no  preparati 
ing  to  happen,  the  atmosph 
sure  of  that  house  where  Du 
ters,  the  other  man  is  alom 
sofa  drinking  a  Bloody  Mar 


itii] 


fe;  I 


y  them,  overcomes  them,  as 

can  produce  an  outbreak  of 

1  the  body.  But  it  cannot  be 

d;  it  has  to  be  transformed 

lething  understandable,  that 

ealt  with  under  control.  The 

'1  er  is  about  to  wheel  his  steed 

K  md  leave:  ^that's  it.  He  can- 

'i:  stand,  he  has  had  enough  of, 

r-d. 

[  I't  go. —  Claudia  appeals,  al- 

;}  \e  has  made  no  move.  So  it's 

't ;;  all  that  was  going  to  hap- 

V  that  he  was  going  to  walk 

nUem.  She  opens  her  hands  in 

t  e  towards  where  they  were 

1  nd  takes  her  place. 

ciler  to  keep  him  with  them 

t  n  to  discussion  of  practical 

I  The  possibility  of  yet  anoth- 

I  ation  for  bail,  once  the  case 

1  tor  a  first  hearing;  the  con- 

i  nder  which  an  awaiting-trial 

I   is  kept.  There  is  much,  he 

"!    know,  they  could  continue 

id  he  could  tell  about  that 

th  the  sofa,  and  the  cottage, 

tracing  of  their  son's  life 

It  the  young  man  is  clearly 

ict  between  what  is,  they 

obligation  to  them,  and  a  be- 

the  codes  of  friendship.  The 

vay  they  can  come  to  this 

)  ask  whether  lately  Duncan 

inder  any  particular  strain, 

ork  (which  is  not  a  context 

.acy).  Did  it  show,  there? 

as  far  as  Harald  could  go  in 

hing  any  long-term  dis- 

istate  of  mind  that  might 

y  sted  in  the  cottage. 

lean's  a  strong  person. — 
I  might  satisfy  Harald  but 
jerked  her  head  away  from 
men. — You  work  with  him 
ime  office,  d'you  mean  it's 
lat  he  conceals  his  moods, 
ngs?  Even  from  you.^  He 
ou,  talked  to  you  on  the 
n  Friday. — 

e  feel  like  discussing  some- 
e  do;  if  one  of  us  doesn't 
ve  don't.  We  let  it  go. — 
;  always  been  a  reserved  per- 
light  have  been  better  if  he 
d  before. — 

;rved,  how  can  you  say  that, 
■he's  always  been  affection- 
pen — you  didn't  expect  him 
his  love  affairs  with  you? — 


They  were  talking  of  their  son,  Ju- 
lian Verster's  friend,  as  if  he  were 
dead.  To  be  in  prison  is  to  be  dead  to 
connection  with  consciousness  out- 
side, to  exist  there  only  in  the  past 
tense.  Appalled  silence  interrupted 
them.  Harald  gave  Claudia  the  look 
that  in  familiar  signals  between 
them,  suggested  they  should  give  the 
young  man  a  drink.  She  seemed  un- 
comprehending, not  to  be  ap- 
proached. He  fetched  glasses  and 
bottles,  cans  of  soda  and  fruit  juice, 
the  usual  habit  of  hospitality.  The 
filled  glasses  gave  them  something  to 
do  with  their  hands;  if  they  could 
not  speak  they  could  swallow. 

— I  don't  remember  ever  seeing 
him  drink  whisky. — They  followed 
her:  to  the  bottle  of  whisky,  the  un- 
used glass,  and  the  bucket  of  ice  be- 
side that  sofa. 

Before  he  left,  it  was  safe  to  ask 
whether  as  a  friend  (close  as  he  evi- 
dently is)  Julian  Verster  can  suggest 
anything  in  particular  that  they 
might  take  with  them  on  the  visit 
the  next  day. 

Nothing,  of  course.  Noth- 


A 


ing. 


wake  in  the  night,  there  is 
enactment  of  what  might  take  place. 
Instead  of  the  landscapes  of  dreams, 
darkness  forms  the  prison,  steel 
grilles,  keys  (maybe  now  there  is 
electronically  controlled  security, 
like  the  green  or  red  eyes  that  signal 
or  bar  right  of  entry  or  egress 
through  bank  doors).  If  they  had 
never  been  in  court  before,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  neither  had  ever  been  in- 
side a  prison.  The  structure  comes 
from  the  narrowing  perspective  of 
corridors  in  scenes  from  television 
films,  the  eyes  through  Judas  aper- 
tures, with  a  sound-track  of  heavy 
echoes,  since  of  all  the  sough  of  ordi- 
nary life,  the  conversation  of  birds, 
humans,  traffic,  only  shouts  and  the 
cymbal  of  boots  striking  concrete 
floors  remain.  The  wearers  of  the 
boots  don't  have  to  be  dreamed;  they 
already  have  been  encountered  in 
Court  B17,  young  men  with  open-air 
faces  who  stand  by  in  stolid  inatten- 
tion with  the  expression  of  content- 
ed preoccupation  with  their  own  pri- 
vate lives  while  crime  and 
punishment  are  decreed.  The  cell — 


but  prison  visitors  won't  see  the 
cells,  there  will  be  a  visitors'  room, 
the  cells  will  be  like  whatever  it  is  to 
which  the  prisoner  went  down  under 
the  well  of  the  court:  unknown. 
There  is  no  privacy  more  inviolable 
than  that  of  the  prisoner.  To  visual- 
ize that  cell  in  which  he  is  thinking, 
to  reach  what  he  alone  knows;  that 
is  a  blank  in  the  dark. 

You  can't  sleep,  either. 

Beside  her,  he  doesn't  answer.  But 
she  hears  from  his  breathing — it  does 
not  have  the  familiar  rhythm — that 
Harald  is  not  asleep.  In  the  dark,  his 
attention  is  too  concentrated  to  re- 
spond. That  is  all.  He,  too,  has  an  in- 
violable privacy:  he  is  praying.  Har- 
ald is  what  is  known  as  a  great  reader, 
which  means  a  searcher  after  some- 
thing that  is  ambitiously  called  the 
truth;  both  conditional  concepts  he 
would  be  the  first,  amusedly,  to  con- 
cede. He  has  tried,  over  years, 
through  different  formulations  he  has 
come  upon,  to  explain  prayer  to  her 
in  a  way  that  would  be  understand- 
able to  someone  without  religious 
faith,  and  the  nearest  he  has  come  to 
this  was  to  offer  Simone  Weil's  defin- 
ition of  prayer  as  a  heightened  form 
of  intelligent  concentration.  When 
she  questioned  the  proviso  "intelli- 
gent"— what  else  could  concentra- 
tion be? — he  satisfied  her  uncertainty 
by  pointing  out  that  there  exists  the 
possibility  of  a  hug-eyed  concentra- 
tion on  something  trivial,  which  does 
not  imply  intelligence  in  the  reli- 
gious and  philosophical  sense.  Prayer 
as  a  form  of  intelligent  concentration 
is  secularized  in  a  way  Claudia  has 
had  to  accept.  She  has  done  this  by 
separating  the  intelligent  concentra- 
tion from  to  whom  or  what  it  is  ad- 
dressed; then  it  is  not  a  communica- 
tion with  a  supposedly  existing  God, 
but  a  heightened  means  of  communi- 
cating with  one's  own  resources  in 
solution  of  guidance  through  fears, 
failures  and  sorrows. 

Harald  is  praying.  His  prayer  en- 
ters the  enactment  of  what  will  take 
place  tomorrow.  She  lies  in  the  dark 
beside  him.  What  is  he  praying  for? 
Is  he  praying  that  their  son  did  not 
do  what  he  is  accused  of?  If  Harald 
needs  to  pray  for  this,  does  that 
mean  he  believes  what  he  cannot 
say,  that  his  .son  killed  a  man?  ■ 
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HOME  TYPISTS.  PC  users  needed.  $45,000 
income  potential.  Call  (800)  513-4343,  ext. 
B-22432 


GIFTS 


OLD-FASHIONED  personal  handwritten 
letters.  $5.  J.  Rice.  6533  California  Ave.  SW.  #16, 
Seattle,  WA  98 1 36- 1 845. 


ortrait  Busts 
froiTT^Photos 

I  .ill  or  write  for  hrochufc 

Regency  Portrait  Sculpture 
Box  105,  Venango,  PA  16440 
814-398-4864 


GOURMET 


:»:ll*«y^^tJ^!ll.'r:W»L'l.ltW«IMXl.'KM.'UJJ«r 


^   _  OPTOK     , 

Tea  Imports 


Purveyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 

1-800-234-8327 


■ 

I 

Free  catalog  llsUng        , 

over  120  varieties  of      ^ 

garden  fresh,  loose  tea 


P.O.  BOX  159-A  *  UPTON,  MA  01568 


THE  ORGANIC  MAINE  BREAKFAST  Gift 
Box — All  organic  buckwheat  pancake  mix,  blue- 
berry syrup,  honey,  Penobscot  Porridge.  $22.95 
ppd.,  organic  jams,  cereals,  baking  mixes.  Small 
family  farm.  Free  catalog.  Fiddler's  Green  Farms, 
P.O.Box  254,  Belfast,  Maine  04915.  (800)  729- 
7935 


GOODBYE  ASTHMA!  I  had  it— now  I  don  t 
Advised  by  leading  medical  scientists — not  by 
doctors — I  did  it  primarily  with  food  and  vita- 
mins. Preface  by  Nobel  Laureate.  WHAT  YOUR 
DOCTOR  DOESNT  KNOW. . .  $24.95  plus  tax 
complete  to  Kent,     Box  1 000,  NY,  NY  1 00 1 6. 

STRAIGHT  TALK  ABOUT  THERAPY. 

candid  consumer  guide.  Fifty  pages,  $9.95  post- 
paid from  PARADIGM  PRESS.  P.  O.  Box  1117, 
Doylestown.  PA  1 890 1 . 

IS  GULF  WAR  DISEASE  CONTAGIOUS? 

Write:  HPAF.  P.O.  Box  10088,  Tampa.  FL  33679. 


LITERARY   SERVICES 


NEW  AUTHORS 

PUBLISH  YOUR  WORK 

Ficlion,  Biography,  Poelry,  Religion,  Children's 
AUTHORS  WORLDWIDE  INVITED 

MINERVA  PRESS 

2  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD.  LONDON,  SW7  3DQ,  ENGLAND 


WELL-KNOWN  EDITOR,  writer,  teacher 
(Esquire.  The  Pans  Review,  Story,  Random  House, 
Scribners,  Dell,  the  Iowa  Writers'  Workshop)  of- 
fers manuscript  critique,  editing,  private  tutorials 
on  short  stories,  novels,  and  literary  non-fiction. 
(415)  346-41  15.  http://narrativemagazine.org. 

SOUTHEAST  LITERARY  AGENCY  is  ac- 
cepting complete  manuscripts.  No  reading  fee. 
P.O.  Box  910.  Sharpes.  FL  32959, 

TERM  PAPER  ASSISTANCE.  19,278  papers 
available'  306-page  catalog — rush  $2.00. 
Research,  I  1322  Idaho.  #206HB,  Los  Angeles 
90025.  TOLL-FREE  HOTLINE:  800-351-0222  or 
www.research-assistance.com. 


PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK  NOW! 

can  be  produced  and  promoted  by  I 
subsidy  book  publisher.  Send  for  frj 
HP-2,  Vantage  Press.  516  W.  34th 
York.  NY  1 000 1. 

RESEARCH/WRITING.  Academid 
Research  Service.  Chicago.  IL  60| 
774-5284. 

AWARD-WINNING  editor/ghl 
helps  make  your  ideas,  manuscn 
(954)  429-9373. 

PROFESSIONAL  WRITING/R 

editing,  research,  indexing — books, 
studies,  scholarly  works.  Compet 
Original,  no  knockoffs.  ARI,  P.O.  Br 
Buf^lo,  Ml  49117. 


PUBLISHER  SEEKING  AUTH< 

publisher  is  accepting  manuscripts 
tion  Send  complete  manuscript  to:  Fi 
Publishers,  P.O.  Box  51,  Titusvi 
(407)  267-9800. 

PROFESSIONAL  COPYEDITOll 

and  polish  your  papers,  articles,  [ 
scholarly  texts.  (516)  368-4877,  jjoar) 
com.com. 

SCRIPT  SEARCH  Seeking  script 
length  independent  film.  Drama,  CoJ 
der  Mystery,  or  Love  Story.  Believat] 
off-beat  humor,  moral  dilemma.  Plea^ 
brief  SYNOPSIS  to:  SCHOFIELD  FIL 
Avenue,  5th  Floor.  NYC  10003.  Nc 
Scripts  Not  Returned. 


CARS  FOR  $100!  Trucks 
motor  homes,  furniture,  electronics, 
etc.,  by  FBI,  IRS,  DEA.  Available  you 
Call  (800)  513-4343,  ext.  S-22432 


i 


MART 

The  tini  pleasur  l" 
100%  cotton  cloth   J 
a  perfea  embroidi 
celebrates  the  passio   Wl 
denim  shirts,  classic 
stadium  hats  in  a  va 
styles  and  colors. 
Enjoy  life's  tini 


ttl 


Natural-style,  unstructured  cap 
in  canvas,  suede,  or  wool  witti 
ad|ustable  metal  buckle 
$21-$25tS/H 


THE  FLASH  EVAPORATOR  re' 

age  to  your  lungs,  no  matter  what 
See  http://www.erols.com/srdsmith/ 
Or  e-mail  Bob  at  srdsmith@erols.coi 


EUROFILE  SOFTWARE  COLLI 

lOOs  of  CD-ROMs  on  European 
language,  travel,  food,  etc.  .  .  Reque^ 
(888)  §75-4689.  or  www.eurosoftwa 


I 


r 


Exquisite  Holiday  Cam 

POST  r^,,ELTIC  \i 
V_/dcsigns  lt( 


fiibulous  Unique  Designs  made  with  Fmesi 

Custom    Imprinting   Ava 

Free    Brochure    and    Sa 

800     484     -     993  1     code 

http  //wwwpostcelticdesigi. 


INE; 


TEXT  ADS:  >';.urinn  ten  words  RATES  PER  WORD:  IX  $2,85;  3X  $2,75;  6X  $2.65;  9X  $2  55;  I2X  $2  45  Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP 
one  word  CLASSiFlED  DISPLAY  ADS:  One  inch  $200;  Two  inch,  $400;  1/12  $490;  1/9  $580,  Frequency  discounts  available.  15%  agency  discounts  for  display  ads  only.  Closii 
the  2nd  preceding  nionrh  Ex..  August  1st  for  the  October  issue  Prepayment  for  all  text  ads  and  first-time  display  advertisers  is  required  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazi 
way.  New  York  ,  NY  10012  or  charge  your  ad  to  MasterCardWisa.  Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence.  For  size  requirements  and  inquiries  call  Mary  Anne  Semon.  ( 
PERSONALS  ADSr  Minimum  ten  words.RATES  PER  WORD:  $2,50,  Check.  MC/Visa  only,  WRITE  TO  AD:  Horper's  Mogazine  Personols,  Box  #  (4-digit  #)  666  Broadway,  New  Yorl 


c 


L    A    S     S    I    F    I 


Furniture 


'.•y: 


Made  To  Fit 
t/07//e  Body 

Adjustable  LumBor-  support 

Call  for  a 

free  catalog 

or  visit  us 

at  www 

.l<leindesign 

.com 

80(M51-7247 


Gloucester  MA  01930 


i 


l<lein 

design, 

inc. 


MUSIC 


I EBECK  RECORDS 

-     Classkal  CD's 

^tavke  Informed  Reoommmdatioas 
,« ,  iiK$l.  Imports  Competitive  Prices 
(800)446-2084 
299  amton  Cornera,  NY  12514 


of  the  Spheres 


"The  Stradivarius 
ofWindchimes"™ 

7  WW. monsterbit.com/mots/ 


PSYCHICS 


SYCHIC 

1    R   E  C  T  O   R  Y 


SftOLOGY  AND  PSYCHICS 

.::J#  Sample  Master  Psychics,  -■  tlJt^ 
5  Try  it  free  1-800-996-5683  ^Tflgay- 
"  iCCURATE  PSYCHICS 

Ji  lie  the  Luck  Line  1  -800-860-9730 
"  ST  PSYCHIC  CALLING 

^li  Toll  Free.  Psychic  Samples  Line 

_  i88-708-3807  Try  our  psychics 

'  chic  Love  Line  1-800-681-8806 

-]      CLAIRVOYANCE 

:^_  sychic  Seers  1-800-647-0924 

lulls  over  18.  Entertainment  only. 
Optional  paid  SVC  available. 


N  VISION 


Presents 


Westlake,  CA 


^ 


I  BEST  OF  THE  BEST   V.V 
>00)  860-5777 

ijis/ied  1989,  Still  only  $3.2Slminute 

=LA  ("Mel")— Tarot,   Pin#l006 
Reader  in  U.S.A.  (Relationships) 

"HEW— Clairvoyant,   Pin#l007 
/veads  for  U.S.  Presidents 

UESTSTAR— Pin#IOIO 
eat  Psychics  Visit  This  Pin 

ic  Institute  hos  rated  us  #  /  in  America 
for  the  past  two  years 


PUBLICATIONS 


"THE  REAL  STUFF"  (FactsheetS).  Journal  of 
Unconventional  History,  Box  459,  Cardiff,  CA 
92007.  Individuals  $20.00  yearly;  jobbers,  institu- 
tions $22.50;  triannual. 

NO  MORE  JOBS  NOW.  Free  Marxist  leaflet. 
Write  DDEC,  P.O.  Box  3744-H,  Grand  Rapids, 
Ml  49501-3744. 

SPANKING  EROTICA  GROWS  UP!  Our  most 
popular  spanking  video  ever  is  totally  consensual, 
explicitily  erotic  yet  excitingly  severe.  Male 
spanks  female  to  a  thrilling  climax  in  "A  Lover's 
Discipline."  75  mins.  of  sophisticated  discipline 
and  intimate  caresses.  $29.95.  Stand  Corrected 
magazine  (100  pages,  illustrated)  $21.95.  Scene 
One  (our  exclusive  personals  ads  and  fiction  digest) 
$19.00.  Catalog,  $5.00.  Shadow  Lane-H,  P.O.  Box 
1910,  Studio  City,  CA  9l6l4-09IO.Charge  cards 
call  (8 1 8)  985-9 151.  http://www.shadowlane.com. 


SCHOOLS   &    EDUCATION 


SPANISH  IN  GUANAJUATO.  Two  weeks, 
$255.  Instituto  Falcon,  Jorge  Barroso,  Mora  158 
Guanajuato,  GTO  36000,  Mexico.  Phone/fax: 
(473)  2-36-94.  http://www.infonet.com.mx/falcon. 
email:  infalcon@redes. int.com. mx. 


University  Degrees 


Approved      Self  Paced     Home  Study 
Associate      Bachelors      Masters      Doctors 

Emphasis  in:  Business  Admin,  Public  Admin,  Health  Care 

Admin,  Human  Resources,  Psychology,  Law.  Paralegal, 

Int'l  Business.  Computer  Science,  Engineering/Tech  Mgmt. 

(800)  477-2254  (24  hrs) 

http://www.scups.edu        E-mail:  enroil@scups.edu 
Southern  California  University  for  Professional  Studies 

1840  E    17  SI  -HA,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 


ILEARN  SPANISH 

M6xico«Costa  Rica»Ecuador«Guatemala«More 

•LeamSpanishtheRIGHTwayFAST 

•For  an  ages  and  all  levels 
A      -o      II  1-  ■  J    •  Executive  Intensive  Programs 
1.1  ..io.!%ri.u«  c...,.ii   •  LeisufB  (ruiDS,  rainforest,  more...) 


P.O.  Box  40513  •  Phila.PA  19106  •  1  -800-879-6640 


Doctoral  Degrees 


Accredited,  1-2  yrs.;  1  mo.  Residency  — 
BUSINESS,  EDUCATION,  GOV'T.,  INT. 
RELATIONS,  PSYCH.,  RELIGION,  SOCIAL 
WORK,  HEALTH  SERVICES. 
Write:  Berne  University,  PO  Box  1080, 
Wolfeboro  Falls,  NH  03896.  Call:  (603) 
569-8648;  Fax:  (603)  569-4052. 
e-mail:  berne@berne.edu 


STUDY  CHINESE  at  home.  Free  brochure.  Write: 
AlCS,  P.O.  Box  453,  Charles  Town,  WV  25414. 


TRAVEL 


FREIGHTER  CRUISES— deluxe,  exotic, 
inexpensive.  TravLtips  Association,  (800)  872- 
8584.  http://www.travltips.com. 

SMALL   GROUP   ADVENTURES— Sail 

Florida  &  Keys;  Belize  &  the  Caribbean;  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Discover  snorkel,  scuba,  sea-kayak- 
ing. 3-day  to  2-week  cruises.  SPINNAKER 
GROUP,  P.O.  Box  754,  Long  Lake,  MN  55356. 
(888)  476-682 1 ;  or  cbb@black-hole.com. 

ENGLAND.    IRELAND.    SCOTLAND. 

Wales.  Cottages,  manor  houses,  castles.  Simple 
to  elegant.  Convenient  city  flats.  Weekly/ 
monthly  rentals.  As  You  Like  It.  (415)  380-9848. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  ADVENTURES.  Sail, 
Dive,  Kayak,  Sportfish.  Tropical  Enchantment. 
Eco-Romance.  (219)  926-4020. 


NEVER  TOO  LATE—Friendship,  love  for 
people  over  50.  I -888-NTL-4LUV  (toll-free). 

GREEN  SINGLES  NEWSLETTER  links  sin- 
gles who  value  the  environment,  social  justice, 
personal  growth,  spirituality.  Free  information. 
P.O.  Box  9506-HP,  Columbus,  OH  43209. 
http://www.orbyss.com/gate  I  .htm. 

SINGLE  BOOKLOVERS.  Nationwide. 
Established  1970.  P.O.  Box  117,  Gradyville, 
PA  19039.  (610)  358-5049  or  e-maii:  103474. 
1 057@compuserve.com. 

SPOKEN  FOR  but  not  spoken  to?  Discreet 
correspondence  service  for  the  maritally  chal- 
lenged. Share  the  joys,  frustrations,  expectations 
with  other  spouses.  Send  your  private  SASE  to  : 
P.O.  Box  397,  3540  N.  Southport  Avenue, 
Chicago,  IL,  60657-1436. 

THE  LETTER  EXCHANGE  brings  you  con- 
versation. Meet  minds,  not  bodies.  Send  SASE: 
Box  6218-H,  Albany,  CA  94706. 

EROTIC,  INTELLIGENT,  Imaginative  con- 
versation. Noninhibited  exploration  of  your  sex- 
ual fantasies.  Personal,  experienced.  Discretion 
assured.  Inquire:  (617)  661-3849. 

JOIN  THE  IVY  LEAGUE  OF  DATING. 

Graduates  and  faculty  of  the  Ivies,  the  Seven  Sis- 
ters, MIT,  Stanford,  University  of  Chicago, 
Northwestern,  UC  Berkeley,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Duke  meet  alumni  and  academics.  Over  2,500 
members.  The  Right  Stuff,  (800)  988-5288. 

SORORITY  PLEDGING  AND  INITIATION. 

Your  detailed  recollections  from  the  1 950s- 1 980s, 
erotic  correspondence  solicited.  Tell  someone  at 
last.  Completely  confidential.  E-mail:  standfast 
@mindspring.com. 

MAKE  FABULOUS  Friends  in  England! 
Scotland!  Wales!  Ireland!  Free  Details: 
Transatlantic  Pen  Friends,  Box  2176-H,  San 
Pedro,  CA  9073  I. 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC  Lovers'  Exchange. 
For  unattached  music  lovers.  Nationwide.  (800) 
233-CMLS.  P.O.  Box  31,  Pelham,  NY  10803. 

DOMINATION,  FANTASY,  FETISH.  Dis- 
cussed in  Depth  by  Adroit,  Articulate,  Woman 
of  Style.  Call  Liz,  (602)  934-9118. 


ADS   FROM   WOMEN 


A  PRETTY.  HAPPY,  HEALTHY  62  year  old 

grown-up  DWF  seeks  an  interesting  W/DWM 

whose  attributes  create  deep  and  enduring 

friendships. 

#1251 N£ 

COLLEGE  PROFESSOR,  divorced,  49,  attrac- 
tive, steady,  enjoy  reading,  walking,  conversation, 
live  Albany/Binghamton  area,  seeking  well-adjust- 
ed man,  compatible  interests,  50  or  older. 

#1252 m^ 

BEAUTIFUL,  Oriental,  twenties.  Seeks  mature 

white  couple,  gentleman.  Photos,  phone. 

#1255  NC 


MoMSMmmMm^H 


HANDSOME,  Washington,  DC  area  humanities 
professor  desires  mate  for  life.  Seeks  intelligent, 
attractive,  caring  woman,  32-40. 
#  1 253 D^ 

OH  DEAR  MADAM,  I  await  your  gentle  roar. 
Passionate  poor  creative  humorous  cerebral  5'6" 
bearded  49  DWM.  Please  awaken  me! 
#1254  NY 


DISCLAIMER:  Harfyer's  Magazine  assumes  no  liability  for  che  content 
of  or  rt'iply  lo  any  personal  advertisement.  The  advertiser  assumes  com- 
plete liabi.lity  for  :he  content  of  and  all  replies  to  any  advertisement  and 
for  an/  claims  made  against  Harper's  Mogazine  as  a  result  thereof.  The 
advertiser  agrees  to  indemnify  and  hold  Horper's  Magazine  and  its  em- 
ployees harmless  from  all  costs,  expenses  (including  reasonable  attorney 
feeii).  liabilities  and  damages  resulting  from  or  caused  by  the  publication 
placed  by  the  advertiser  or  any  reply  to  any  such  advertisement. 


)'nii  r/c,s(7i'<'  (/  liu  Hull  look  dl . . . 

The  Golan 

To  Whom  Do  They  Belong?  Can  Israel  SurvivelVithouC  Them? 

Now  llnil  (;;i/.:i  and  pari  ol  Judca/Saniaiia  (ilie  "Wesi  Bank")  have  been  lumed  over  to  the 
I'ak'slinians,  ihe  clamor  lor  peace  will)  Syria  becomes  ever  more  sirideni.  I  iaffez  Assad,  Syria's 
presideiii,  lias  jell  no  doiibl,  and  ii  is  generally  understood  that  he  will  not  make  peace  witji 
Kra<'l  unless  ilic  (lolaii  is  iciuriicd  lo  liim  in  ils  entirety  and  without  any  conditions. 

What  are  the  facts.  Military  security— Ihe  Golan  is 

about  the  size  of  Queens,  NY.  If  it  were 
l)ari  of  Syria  it  would  be  less  than  1%  of 
ils  territory.  But  it  is  of  a  supreme  strate- 
gic importance  to  Israel.  Its  high  ground 
provides  early  warning  capability,  with- 
oiu  which  Israel  would  be  subject  to  sur- 
prise attack  by  the  Syrians.  Its  loss 
would  obligate  Israel  to  maintain  a 
state  of  mobilization  that  would  be  eco- 
nomically and  socially  untenable.  On  the 
Golan  itself,  there  are  only  two  natural 
bottlenecks  through  which  tanks  can 
advance.  Those  choke  points  are  defen- 
sible and  made  possible  the  repulse  of 
^^^^^^^^^^^^    1400  Syrian  tanks 


Historical  Bacl<};round — The  Golan 
was  always  pan  ol  the  .Jewish  homeland. 
The  Syrian  claim  to  the  Golan  is  tenu 
oils.  Syria,  as  a  political  entity,  did  not 
exist  at  all  until  after  the  first  World  War 

I '.veil  belore  the  establishment  of  Israel 
in  1948,  the  Syrians  subjected  the  vil- 
lages in  norlhern  Israel  lo  almost  daily 
sliellings,  making  normal  life  impossible. 
In  the  I9()7  Six-Day  War,  Syria  attacked 
Israel  and  was  defeated.  Israel  occupied 
the  Golan  Heights  and  in  1981,  for  all 
piactical  puiposcs  annexed  the  area. 

Syria  and  its  President — Syria  is  the 
most  deslabili/ing    ^^^^_^,^^^^^^^ 
nifluence   in   the 
Middle  I'.asl.  It  is 
ilassified   by   the 
U.S.  State  Depart 
ment  as  a  narcotic- 
dealing  anil  leiToiist 
Slate.  Its  main  fun/ 
is  diri'cletl  at  Israel, 
which  is  perceived    ^~"^^^^^^^^^^~ 
as  a  bulwark  of  Western  inlluencc  aiul  ci\iii/«i 
lion,  both  of  which  Syria  totally  rejects. 

Syria's  President,  Hafez  Assad,  is  a 
tyiani,  every  bit  as  ruthless  as  his  Iraip 
counterpart,  Saddam  Hussein.  Syria  is  a 
world  center  for  terrorism.  It  still  harbors 
Nazi  bigwigs,  who  found  welcome  there 
alter  tiie  World  War.  I-'ew  doubt  that  Assad 
was  the  mastermind  in  the  suicide  attack 
on  ihe  Marine  barracks  in  Beirut  in  which 
241  Americans  died,  and  in  the  explosion 
ol  Pan  Am  flight  //103  in  which  270  peo- 
\i\c  lost  tiieir  lives.  He  over.sees  one  of  the 
laiA'est  naivolics  opeiations  in  the  world. 


"Willi  llu'  (iolan  ill  Isiucli  hand.s, 

allackiiig  Arab.s  could  be  confident 

of  defeat  and  peace  would  be 

preserved.  To  hand  the  Golan  to 

Syria  is  a  prescription  for  war  and 

for  Israel's  desiriiction." 


that  attacked  Is- 
rael in  the  1973 
war.  But  with  the 
Golan  in  Syrian 
hands,  and  with- 
out the  radar 
installations  that 
would  give  Israel 
^^^^"^^^^^""^  warning  of  any 
mil  Italy  movements,  thousands  of 
tanks-backed  up  by  missiles  and  air- 
planes-could overrun  Israel  in  a  matter 
of  hours.  The  Golan  docs  not  make  for 
perfect  tlefense,  but  it  gives  Israel  a 
small  breathing  space  for  mobilization. 
The  Golan  is  the  source  of  over  one- 
third  of  Israel's  fresh  water.  In  1964, 
with  the  Golan  in  Syrian  hands,  Syria 
attempted  to  divert  these  headwaters 
and  to  cripple  Israel's  water  supply.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that,  given  another 
opportunity,  Syria  would  once  again 
aiiempi  lo  destroy  Israel's  water  supply. 


In  ils  keen  tlesiie  to  bring  peace  lo  its  people,  after  almost  fifty  years  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
Israel  had  been  prepared  lo  make  far-reaching  concessions  to  Syria  on  the  Golan,  in 
exchange  for  real  peace.  But  Benjainin  Nelanyahu,  who  has  promised  his  |X'ople  sludom 
baiiuhh  (peace  with  security)  is  not  prepared  to  give  up  all  of  the  Golan  and  to  return  to 
ihe  "death  trap"  borders  of  1967  or  anything  close  lo  them.  In  order  to  survive  within  such 
borders,  Israel  would  have  lo  rely  on  the  goodwill  of  the  Arab  slates,  most  of  which — with 
ihe  recent  exception  of  Jordan  and  of  the  cold  peace  with  Hgypt — are  still  in  a  declared 
stale  of  war  with  Israel.  An  aggressor  will  attack  only  if  confident  of  victory  With  the  Golan 
in  Israeli  hands,  attacking  Arabs  could  be  conhdeni  of  defeat,  and  peace  would  be  jiie 
served.  To  hand  the  Golan  lo  Syria  is  a  i^rescriplion  for  war  antl  for  Israel's  destruction. 
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( '(miinucd  from  pa^e  9 

I  was  midway  rhrougl 
Rivens's  firsthand  account  ( 
hi^h  on  the  hog  under  the  au 
bringing  the  free  market  to 
Stan  when  1  discovered  a  grie 
ror  in  his  re.search.  It  had  nc 
do  with  his  descriptions  of  I 
dubious  approach  to  spreadiii). 
zation  thrt)ughout  the  forme 
Union  but  rather  with  his  lam 
he  had  resigned  himself  "to  \ 
of  those  u.seless  yet  well-paid  [ 
wedding  coordinators,  dog  p; 
gists,  and  the  like." 

Although  1  decline  to  sf 
dog  psychologists,  1  can  cert; 
test  to  the  fact  that  a  weddi 
(.linator  is  neither  useless  n 
paid.  1  trust  Bivens  has 
planned  an  elaborate  weddin] 
he  would  have  chosen  anotl 
of  professional — a  telepsych 
haps.^ — to  accuse  of  "cluttei 
earth"  and  "doing  nothing." 

Jennifer  C'oic 
San  Diego 
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\  B}"  Thomas  H.  Middleton 

he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a 
otation  from  a  published  work.  The  numbered 
lares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the  numbered 
inks  under  the  WORDS.  The  WORDS  form  an 
ostic:  the  first  letter  of  each  spells  the  name  of 
;  author  and  the  title  of  the  work  from  which  the 
Dtation  is  taken.  The  letter  in  the  upper  right- 
nd  corner  of  each  square  indicates  the  WORD 
itaining  the  letter  to  he  entered  in  that  square, 
•ntest  rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puz- 
appear  on  page  89. 
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Something 
devised 
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Alarm  bell 


He  says,  "Good 
night,  sweet 
prince"  (Hamkt) 

Reson  seaport, 
N.Jamaica  (2 
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Large,  long- tailed 
parrot 

Aristophanes  play 
(after  The) 
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N.  Consequence, 
result 
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O.  Type  of  retriever,  

briefly  93  160  44 

P.  Fixed  into  a  sur-  

rounding  mais  40  64  90   158   24   97   18   161 
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must  be  found,/ 
I've  got  a  little 
list"  (Gilbert, 
The  Mikaehi) 
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ficial 
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family 

Form  of  bowling 
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V.  Claim  unwar- 
rantably or  pre-  26  132  42  36      69      63      156     112 
sumptously 

W.  Uncertain,  haz- 

ardous  H9      4H  13^  83       59       16 

X.  Type  of  cosmetic  —  

(2  wds.)  126     92  115  78      1^7      5i       20      72 


Am.  architect, 
bom  in  Ireland 
(1762-1831), 
designer  of  the 
White  House 

;  95 


Y.   Dubious,  shady 
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Pure  Puzzle 

By  Richard  E.  Malthy  jr. 


N 

JL.  ^o  gimmicks  rlii.s  munth,  just  straightforward  clues  to 
he  entered  normally. 

No,  1  take  that  hack. 

Clue  answers  include  three  proper  names,  one  foreign 
word,  and  one  common  acronym.  As  always,  mental 
repunctuatiim  ot  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  The 
solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  89. 
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6. 
9. 


13. 

16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 


23. 
24. 
2S. 

27. 
28. 


League  of  Nations  is  going  in  a  certain  direction — 

most  foolish  (8) 

English  head  off  lions  and  tigers  in  gorges  (4) 

"Cluh  Med  Site"—  Art  Beat  (10) 

Thomas  Burton,  poet  and  actor,  personified  this 

Dodge  Team  (8) 

Seeing  ads  for  soon-to-appear  comics,  they  drop 

everything!  (12) 

Stir,  mostly  with  a  ruler  (3) 

Relatives  of  Teddy  come  to  had  ends  (4) 

In  average,  outside  Latin  America,  it  makes  waves 

and  we  get  the  message  (6) 

Awesome:  leaving  hunting  dogs  in  sweats  (6) 

Gecko,  e.g.,  taking  time  out  to  make  a  heap — 

again  (6) 

Revolutionary  watch  hands  shorten  links  so  no 

one  knows  (6) 

Bullets  don't  start  this,  tm  reflection!  (4) 

Antique  auctioned  off  with  the  original  facade  (3) 

Boss  explodes  ahout  heartless  redhead  after  faked 

orgasm  spreads  (12) 

i  had  quickly  turned,  sighting  cleavage  (8) 

The  lady  left  one  who  is  shy  something — 

a  heater.' (10) 
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6 
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-J 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

27 

28 

29 

30 

DO^JW 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 


8. 
12. 

14. 

15. 
21. 
22. 

26. 


29.  Quick!  Quick!  A  gull!  (4) 

30.  They  catch  waves  for  (sigh!)  kicks — so  they 
say  (8) 


Pet  isn't  trainable  (4) 

Trial  doses  intoxicated  early  groupie!  (10) 

Cooling  sole,  chimps,  bucks  and  does  (12) 

Back  get  out  of  shape?  Train  inside — that's  one 

course  (6) 

Material  for  Senate  Whips  (6) 

Filthy  rich  work  with  poets  who  charge  hy  the 

foot?  (12) 

Least  likely  to  he  a  drunk  bastard  before  getting 

support  from  saint  (8) 

To  be  exact,  it  might  get  you  less  fame  (8) 

Develop?  Latins  must.  People  have  high  hopes  foi 

them!  (10) 

Gets  on  schedule,  initially,  with  correct  clothing 

on  Sunday (8) 

His  smirk  can  lead  to  a  quick  engagement  (8) 

Stuffier,  getting  the  last  word  (6) 

Big  stories  can  make  Dailies  but  it  takes  a  bit  out 

of  editor  (6) 

Digs  stuffing  (4) 


C'onl'CSt  Rules:  SenJ  complctL-d  Ji.iyram  with  name  and  address  to  "Pure  Puzzle,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N  ^ 
1001,'.  Il  )ou  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  plea.se  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  hy  November 
Senders  .  >!  du-  (irst  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names 
be  pnnieJ  m  the  January  1998  issue.  Winners  of  the  September  puzzle,  "Travel  L")ocument,"  are  Ruth  Brown,  Pullman,  Washington;  AnJr. 
H.  Kesli  1,  Los  .An^'eles,  ( .'alilornia;  and  Bart  Bramley,  Chicago,  Illinois.  ■ 
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HASTA  LA  VISTA,  FIDEL 

In  Cuba,  Death  Waits  (Patiently)  for  the  Dictator 

By  Patrick  Symmes 

Also:  Alec  Baldwin,  Ellen  Ullman,  Donald  Hall, 
and  Lewis  Lapham  on  moguls  then  and  now 
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Your  brain 

^-      tells  your  hands        ^ 

to  turn; 


The  car  respon 


In  a  BMW,  response  to  every  mfujt  is  immediate. Your  knovuiedgc  '•'  *'-' 
almost  telepathic. The  result;  a  seamless  bond  between  car  and  cirivei 
experience  plugged  dsrectiy  Into  you*"  senses.  1-800-334-4B!V- 


The  Ultimate  Driwipcj  SVJachine" 


The  digital  age 
hasn't  created  a 
paperless  society. 
Just  a  revolution 
in  paper. 


lis  been  suggested  since  I  lie  dawn  of  I 
eompiiler  age.  A  Inlure  in  wliieli  e\ei'\i 
woi'lli  knowing  is  accessible  on  screen 
lUil  as  11  turns  out.  people  don't  just  vv 
information  at  llieir  fingertips.  Tlie\  vv< 
on  llieir  liiigerlips.  I'licx  want  lo  be  ah! 
touch,  fold  and  dog-ear:  to  la\,  cop\  and 
to:  scribble  in  the  margins  or  post  proi 
on  the  refrigerator  door.  And,  above  all, 
want  lo  print  oiil  -  (|uickl\,  flawlessly 
in  \il)raiil  color. 
So  toda>.  as  people  require  more  (an( 
more  l>|)es  of)  [laper  than  excr,  our  res( 
centers  are  responding  with  new  [lapi 
for  home  and  business. 
Printing  papers  such  as  our  llammermi 
l)rand  Jet  Print  Ultra®  are  one  example 
enable  anxone  with  an  ink  jet  printer  to 
wilh  the  sort  of  brightness  and  smoothi 
you'd  e.xpect  from  fine  magazines. 
The  introduction  of  a  lightweighl  paper 
Accolade®  is  another  example.  It  resul 
superior  printing  quality  for  catalogs, 
magazines,  brochures  and  the  like,  at 
cost  for  paj)er  and  postage. 
From  printing  paper  to  fine  art  paper 
digital  photography  paper,  we're  comi 
to  providing  the  "Paperless  Society"  w 
all  the  pa|)er  it  needs. 
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LETTERS 


Educated  Consumers 

Mark  Edmundson'.s  essay  ["On  the 
Uses  of  a  Liberal  Education,"  Part  I, 
September]  was,  unfortunately,  quite 
accurate.  Too  many  times  1  have  felt 
the  awkward  silence  of  my  class- 
mates after  a  professor's  question  and 
wondered  why  no  one,  including 
myself,  was  speaking.  Edmundson  ac- 
curately finds  the  genesis  of  this  sen- 
sibility in  an  upbringing  in  which  we 
were  sheltered  from  criticism  and 
endlessly  flattered. 

My  generatit)n  has  been  crippled 
by  a  culture  that  sees  assertion  as  ag- 
gression, a  culture  that  leads  us  to 
believe  that  having  a  strong  opinion 
is  inconsiderate  and  disrespectful  as 
well  as  uncool.  Our  timidity  is  a 
well-meant  hybrid  of  multicultural 
tolerance  and  a  fin-de-siede  skepti- 
cism that  has  become  a  caricature  of 
itself,  powerless  and  pathetic. 

Brian  Seibert 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Rather  than  "Higher  Education: 
Dead  and  Alive,"  your  September 
cover  wrap  should  have  read  "Teach- 
ing: Dead  and  Alive."  Mark  Ed- 
mundson gives  his  students  what  he 
decides  they  want — knowledge  in  a 
wry,  casual  package — then  concludes 
that  they  lack  all  passion  and  genius 
when  their  class  evaluations  don't 
say  how  touched  and  challenged  they 
were.  His  complaint  about  their  writ- 
ing is  even  more  telling.  Perhaps  his 
students  can't  write  idiosyncratic  and 

Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  reader  response. 
Please  tjddress  correspondence  to  Letters  Ed- 
itor. Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  tij  editinii. 
Volume  jyrechtdes  indii'idiutl  acknmvledgment . 


original  essays.  Well,  professi 
your  job!  A  unique,  well-cr 
voice  is  not  the  birthright  of  j 
but  a  product  of  hard  work  and 
tive  teaching.  Unlike  Edmum 
favorite  student,  Joon  Lee,  few 
to  college  to  give  a  literary  com 
performance.  Lacking  such  ski 
nineteen  hardly  dooms  one  to 
of  passionless  mediocrity. 

While  Edmundson  is  enjoyin 
modem  benefits  of  professorial 
a  prestigious  university,  toi) 
working  on  his  book  to  pay  atte 
to  the  journals  of  the  students 
pay  his  hills.  Earl  Shorris  ["Oi 
U.ses  of  a  Liberal  Education,"  P; 
September]  and  his  colleagues 
moved  on.  Their  belief  in  the 
of  the  liberal  arts  to  liberate  the 
is  as  much  an  inspiration  to  my 
eration  as  Edmundson's  examp 
cynicism,  pedantry,  and  self-se 
logic  is  a  cautionary  tale. 

Tetine  Sentell 
Somerville,  Mass. 

1  have  to  admit  that  1  was  a 
surprised  when  1  read  Mark  Edii 
son's  essay.  Last  fall  1  was  a  sti 
in  the  Freud  class  that  Edmur 
uses  to  illustrate  his  claims  aboij 
state  of  today's  youth.  1  believe 
can  explain  the  "generic"  resp^ 
and  lukewarm  evaluations  he 
nered  from  students.  1  have  enc 
tered  few  classes  in  my  universit 
reer  whose  objectives  were  so  p 
defined  and  whose  assignments 
so  amorphous  and  ill-explained 
mundson,  with  his  obvious  cont 
for  undergraduates,  wasted  my 
and  my  money,  and  then  use 
experiences  in  front  of  the  class 
as  fodder  for  a  sardonic  critiq 
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my  generation's  intellectual  incom- 
petence an>.i  consumeristic  attitude. 
Lei  me  also  note  that  the  capitalist 
system  Ei.lmuni.lson  condemns  as  well 
as  my  willingness  to  he  a  ctmsumer 
of  hiuher  education  are  wh.it  allow 
hmi  to  (.Irix'e  arouni.1  in  his  sj-xiriy  sil- 
ver BMW. 

Insults  aside,  it  is  the  responsihili- 
ty  of  the  professor,  not  rhe  students, 
to  determine  the  tenor  ot  the  class. 
Edmundson  chose  to  treat  u^  like  el- 
enrentary  school  students  incipahle 
of  discussion  at  a  hi<,'hcr  level,  and, 
sure  ent)ui^h,  that's  the  kind  of  cla.ss 
we  hecame. 

It  Et.lmundson  wants  his  stLklents 
to  he  "changed  hy  the  ct)urse,"  per- 
haps he  should  try  teaching  with  a 
modicum  ot  passion,  enthusiasm, 
and  respect  tor  his  .students.  The  re- 
pugnant image  of  himself  that  he 
sees  m  our  e\aluatiiins  is  a  reflection 
ot  the  ht)redom  arid  displeasure  he 
ohviously  feels  while  teaching  us.  1 
should  confess,  however,  that  1  u\is 
changed  hy  the  course.  I'm  a  little 
more  cynical,  a  little  less  enthusias- 
tic ahout  my  chosen  field  of  study 
than  1  was  three  years  ago. 

Lisa  J .  Kijcivski 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

In  my  opinion,  as  a  student  at  the 
University  ot  Iowa,  Mark  Edmun- 
son's  article  entitled  "1.  As  Lite  En- 
tertainment tor  Borei.1  College  Stu- 
i.lents"  was  pretty  negative  and 
pessimistic.  1  liked  what  he  said  in 
the  heginning  ot  the  article  ahout  his 
students  saying  they  "enjoyed"  his 
class.  It's  true  students  shouldn't  he 
entertainei.1  or  think  i-^i  class  as  tun. 
The  classroom  is  a  place  to  learn  and 
challenge  the  mind.  Me  hecoming  a 
tuttire  teacher  myself  have  touni.1  this 
a  \aluahle  lesson.  A  gooel  teacher 
would  v\'ant  his/her  students  to  he 
enlightened.  What  hothers  me  then 
ahout  Edmunst)n's  attitude  is  him 
talking  ahout  liheral  arts  education 
heing  ineffective.  1  think  he  is  really 
drawing  it  out. 

StLidents  take  schoi^l  seriotisly  and 
expect  to  succeed.  It's  not  good 
enoLigh  to  just  go  to  college  ani.1  en- 
joy the  .itmosphere  and  cool  philoso- 
phies like  Etlmundson  matle  it 
sound.  There  is  detmitely  a  passion 


< 


anJ  wiun  I  lia\e  my  own  cl,i 
plan  to  help  my  students  tinJ 

Deborah].  Thompson 
Iowa  C'ity,  Iowa 

Bleeding  in  the  Holy  La 

How  ohjective  and  ntMiconi 
was  Rohert  Fisk's  account  ot  tl 
Israelis  hit  hy  HezhoUah's  r* 
during  Israel'.s  Operation  Grai 
Wrath  in  April  1996  I"Ma 
America,"  Readings,  Augusi 
names  of  the  wounded,  no  g| 
descriptions  of  their  wound 
word-hy-word  recital  ot  the  j 
that  accompanied  the  arrival 
rockets,  no  mention  of  the  1 
the  hlast  or  the  pain  felt  hy  t 
tims.  The  rockets  simply  "wc 
several  Israelis."  Then,  how  g 
the  story  of  Israeli  reprisal.  Su 
the  cool,  dry  ohjectivity  of  tli 
ceding  paragraphs  disappear 
the  adjecti\'es  are  unleashetl,  \ 
carefully  personalized  and  iikk 
hy  names,  conversations  intii 
recalled,  pain  revealed,  terro 
trayed.  What  creative  writing! 

So  why  am  1  upset.'  Because 
er'.s  Magazine  should  know  be 
and  the  readers  oi  Harper's  .' 
know  that  the  victims  oi  tl 
homhings  and  of  the  Katyusha 
ets  also  had  names,  also  shed 
also  experienced  pain,  also  kni 
ror.  They  should  know  th; 
greatest  obstacle  to  peace  i 
Middle  East  is  the  Arab  belie 
their  actions  carry  no  consequ 
that  they  can  engage  in  acts 
rorism  without  tear  of  retaliati 
printing  Fisk's  article,  Harpei 
encouraged  them  in  that  illusic 

Seymour  Ginsberg 
Delray  Beach,  Fla. 


In  the  attermath  ot  yet  ar 
bombing  in  jertisalem,  no 
many  readers  ot  Harper's  Ma 
are  shaking  their  heads  and  t;, 
ing  at  the  apparent  truth  of  the 
tion  in  June's  Index  that  one  ir 
Palestinians  "approve"  of  si| 
bombings.  It's  eiKHigh  to  cc 
v\-hat  they  already  want  to  bt 
bombing  Arabs,  terrorist  Arabs 

But  I  elon't  buy  the  "one  in 
statistic,  because  1  don't  know  a 


c  nian  who  "approves"  of  suicide 
r  ngs — and  I'd  like  to  know  what 
i  tutes  "approval"  anyway.  The 

1  government  gets  terrific 
c  c  out  of  statistics  like  these,  and 
c  dn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  was 
"S'ley  made  up.  No  one  suspects 
*t|erhaps  there  is  a  larger  context 
\  1  which  these  bombings  could 
1  ow  make  sense.  1  live  here,  and 
1    have  to  look  far  in  order  to  un- 

:nd  that,  under  the  circum- 
'  s,  they  make  a  great  deal  of 
s  Am  I  approving,  according  to 
J  iefmition?  Does  that  make  me 

the  "one  in  three"? 
'  put  it  bluntly,  what  Palestini- 

i\'e  to  put  up  with  on  a  daily 
i  rould  make  anyone  bomb  a  bus. 

I  every  American  could  experi- 

I I  for  just  a  single  day.  The  ha- 
■  !  -nt  and  humiliation  of  passing 

leckpoint,  the  filthy  language 
,  lul  attitudes  of  the  soldiers  to- 
,:)eople  who  are  only  trying  to 
work  or  to  the  hospital  or  to 

[itifiieir  families.  I'm  sick  to  death 
glazed  expression  well-mean- 
:aelis  get  when  I  mention  the 
points,  the  closures,  the  water 
ing,  the  unemployment,  the 
onfiscations,  the  house  demoli- 

tl  iHow  many  Americans  would 
I  share  our  most  recent  experi- 
ii  eight  days  without  a  drop  in 
ps?  That's  eight  days  without 
ng  water,  without  bathing  wa- 
thout  water  for  washing  hands 
ishing  teeth,  never  mind  the 
;  and  clothes  stacked  to  the 
a;  and  crawling  with  ants  and 
\nd  I  had  the  particular  plea- 
cleaning  up  my  four-year-old's 
without  the  benefit  of  water 
eek  when  she  contracted  a 
;h  flu  and  threw  up  repeatedly 
twenty-four-hour  period. 
1  know  the  whole  point  of  this 
a  three"  statistic  is  that  anyone 
approves"  of  suicide  bombings 
be  something  less  than  hu- 
-and  if  you're  less  than  human, 
n't  possibly  experience  the  lack 
IT  as  dehumanizing.  The  editors 
per's  have  now  made  their  own 
contribution  to  our  dehuman- 
1,  demonstrating  the  shallow- 
■  their  insight  and  the  depth  of 
;ontempt  for  our  suffering — 
with  Netanyahu  and  his  laugh- 


able four-month  self-study  course  in 
Arabic,  which  was  also  mentioned  in 
the  June  Index.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  whether  young  Pales- 
tinians bomb  or  refrain  from  bomb- 
ing, their  situation  remains  virtually 
the  same — desperate,  intolerable.  We 
should  ask  ourselves  not  why  they 
commit  these  bombings  but  why  they 
do  not  do  it  more  often! 

A.  Nassar 

West  Bank,  Palestine 

Boy  Trouble 

If  the  purpose  of  Harah  Frost's  let- 
ter [October]  was  to  cow  Harper's  in- 
to publishing  female  writers  more 
frequently,  it  is  ill-served  by  her  cen- 
sorious, near-Helmsian  tone  and 
rhetoric.  Essays  of  self-discovery, 
such  as  the  David  James  Duncan 
piece  that  she  excoriates  ["Bird- 
watching  as  a  Blood  Sport,"  July], 
cannot  help  but  contain  some 
"irony,  wit,  and  narcissism."  The 
question  of  whether  those  qualities 
are  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
male  of  the  species  is  moot,  is  it  not? 
Censoring  those  with  potentially  dis- 
agreeable characteristics  sounds  sus- 
piciously paternalistic,  as  if  both 
Duncan  and  his  readers  were  too 
dense  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Robert  Bove 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Regarding  Harah  Frost's  thin- 
lipped  polemic,  in  which  Harper's 
Magazine  and  white  males  were  tak- 
en to  task,  I  refer  her  to  H.  L. 
Mencken,  who  wrote  that  "the  cen- 
tral belief  of  every  moron  is  that  he 
is  the  victim  of  a  mysterious  conspir- 
acy against  his  common  rights  and 
true  deserts."  Mencken  knew  how  to 
deflate  a  windbag.  He  is  mi.ssed. 

W.  R.  Marcy 
Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 

Give  Us  Your  Poor 

Barbara  Ehrenreich's  article  on  wel- 
fare privatization  ["Spinning  the  Poor 
into  Gold,"  August]  is  a  long-winded 
antibusiness  diatribe.  In  her  discussion 
of  private  companies  that  administer 

Continued  on  page  82 
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NOTEIM  )( )K 

The  consolations  of  vanity 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


There  are  few  ways  in  xvhich  a  man  can 
be  more  innocently  employed  than  in  get- 
ting, money . 

— Samuel  lohnsDn 


W 


hen  Ted  Turner  presented  the 
United  Nations  with  the  promise  of 
$1  billion  last  September,  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  rereading  W.  A.  Swanberg's 
biography  ot  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  and  the  coincidence  offered  a 
perspective  not  only  on  the  character 
ot  tycoons  and  their  restless  self-pro- 
motions but  also  on  the  revised  purpose 
and  changing  practice  of  American 
journalism  over  the  last  hundred  years. 
The  Hearst  newspapers  in  the  early 
twentieth  century  occupied  more  or 
less  the  same  place  on  the  bandstand 
of  the  American  news  and  entertain- 
ment media  as  the  one  now  held  by 
Time  Warner  Inc.,  and  the  proprietor 
ot  the  former  resembled  the  principal 
stiickhiilder  ot  the  latter  in  a  number 
ot  obvious  ways:  both  ot  them  de- 
lighting in  the  joy  of  money,  both  col- 
lectors (Hearst  ot  European  painting 
and  sculpture.  Turner  ot  buftalo  hercis 
and  ranches  in  Montana),  both  at- 
tached to  movie  actresses  (Turner  to 
Jane  Fonda,  Hearst  to  Marion  Davies), 
both  sciimtul  ot  the  ctmventional  wis- 
doms ot  the  day,  both  fond  ot  the  oft- 
hand  remark  and  ill-considered  phrase, 
both  familiar  with  the  tarther  shiires  ot 
megalomania. 

Turner  mai.le  known  his  generous 
intention  \n  the  ballroom  ot  a  New 
York  City  hotel,  to  a  crowd  of  maybe 
500  people  attending  a  banquet  spon- 
s. licd  by  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
t'on,  and  the  tront-page  story  in  the 
next  day's  New  York  Times  described  an 
auduiue  "stunned"  by  the  show  of 
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muniticence,  diplomats  speechless  with 
amazement,  foundation  executives 
bowing  their  heads  in  awe.  Similarly 
excited  accounts  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  although  none  of  them 
mentioned  Hearst's  name,  the  tone  ot 
the  reporting  cast  Turner  in  the  image 
of  a  press  mogul  ot  ancient  and  hero- 
ic size,  the  founder  of  CNN  and  the 
owner  of  the  Atlanta  Braves  who  had 
restored  Technicolor  to  the  movies  o{ 
the  1930s,  a  giant  of  the  old  school 
and  a  friend  ot  Fidel  Castro,  a  figure 
cast  in  marble  or  bronze. 

For  the  next  several  days  the  news 
media  elaborated  the  themes  of  Turn- 
er's wealth  and  iconoclasm,  presenting 
his  "brashness"  as  proof  of  the  genius 
that  he  had  brought  to  the  reformat- 
ting ot  American  journalism.  Colum- 
nists once  inclined  to  dismiss  Turner 
as  "a  nutcake"  or  "the  mouth  of  the 
South"  revised  their  opinions  in  the 
benign  glow  of  $1  billion  and  discov- 
ered that  some  of  Turner's  best-re- 
membered remarks  (about  Rupert  Mur- 
doch's likeness  to  the  late  Adolf  Hitler, 
or  the  blind  stupidity  ot  most  Ameri- 
can corporate  executives)  were  best 
understood  as  eccentric  pleasantries. 
Editors  ot  all  denominations  cleared 
a  broad  expanse  ot  tour-color  space  for 
a  review  ot  Turner's  sporting  adven- 
tures and  a  listing  ot  Turner's  real  es- 
tate holdings:  Turner  as  duck  hunter 
and  bold  environmentalist;  Turner  as 
yachtsman  winning  the  America's  Cup 
race  in  1977  ott  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  the  Fastnet  race  in  England 
in  1979,  a  race  in  which  fifteen  com- 
petitors (men  made  ot  lesser  stutt) 
drowned  in  rough  seas;  Turner  and  his 
wite,  Jane,  as  the  proud  owners  ot  eight 


ranches  in  Montana,  Nebrask; 
New  Mexico  that  added  to  a  s 
acreage  roughly  equivalent  to  th( 
of  Delaware. 

Nothing  much  was  said  aboi 
character  ot  the  news  progran 
on  CNN — not  because  the  pane, 
might  not  have  wished  to  do  .'i 
because  there  was  nothing  miJ 
say.  The  network  is  a  marketing  d 
not  a  means  of  conveying  any 
thought,  or  opinion  likely  to  d| 
the  peace  of  a  corporate  golf  out 
retrieve  the  conscience  of  a  beti 
congressman.  Redetined  to  fit  oi 
postmodern  circumstance,  tht 
"press  lord"  no  longer  connoti 
presence  ot  an  individual.  Nor  i 
suggest  the  possibility  of  dissent 
unpopular  argument.  Convictio 
with  the  anonymous  arithmeti 
tor  a  ctinglomerate  as  unwieldy  a: 
Warner  Inc.,  combining  the  vai 
t)f  the  film  and  record  busines: 
those  of  books  and  magazine 
amusement  parks,  the  proof  of  ci 
energy  and  intellect  stands  re^  k 
as  a  number  so  remote  from  an\ 
rhetorical  components  that  n 
can  be  held  accountable  tor  w 
says  or  doesn't  say.  Even  Ruperi 
loch,  who  pretends  to  a  point 
somehow  associated  with  neoc 
vative  politics  and  Christian 
doxy,  gives  over  his  several  nt 
pers  and  television  syiidicates 
direction  ot  the  market,  which  c 
little  for  the  Constitution  as  i 
tor  the  Virgin  Mary. 

TTie  numbers  nin  the  business, 
the  meantime  appearances  m 
kept  up  and  somebody  must  stri 
mogul's  pose,  which  is  why  the 
placed  their  emphasis  on  the  sec( 
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atrrihutcs  ot  Turner's  iiikiljc  (hi^  ex- 
pensive tuys  instead  ot  his  intellectual 
hobby hcirses),  ani.1  why,  as  soon  as  he 
had  astonished  the  hotel  crowd  and 
received  the  conj^ratulations  ot  the 
U.N.  secretary  j^eneral  tor  his  "noble 
and  extraordinary"  larj^esse,  Turner 
hurried  oft  to  his  own  (^NN  studios  in 
New  York  to  tell  the  siory  to  his  own 
Larry  Kin.i.;.  It  was  "spur  ot  the  moment, 
you  know,"  he  said,  "like  deciding 
you're  ^oin;^  to  buy  a  iiew  car  or  some- 
thing." He  hadn't  thought  to  do  any- 
thing grand  or  important,  he  s<ud,  but 
two  days  betore  the  banquet,  lui  the 
plane  coming  into  New  York,  he  had 
been  looking  over  his  monthly  finan- 
cial statement  and  had  noticed  that 
since  January  of  this  year  his  net  worth 
had  moved  upward  from  $2.2  billion  to 
$3.2  billion.  "So,  1  made  it  in  nuie 
months,  it's  not  that  big  a  deal."  But 
still,  because  "you're  bom  pretty  selfish," 
it  was  hard  to  leam  to  give  money  away, 
harder  than  most  people  might  think, 
because  "people  lo\e  money.  It  doesn't 
matter  how  much  you've  got,  you  want 
more.  I  mean,  look  at  the  ball  players, 
look  at  Bill  Gates.  1  mean,  he  teels  like 
he  can't  get  by,  you  know." 


The  inter\iew  was  awtul  to  behold, 
but  nt>t  tor  the  reasi)ns  that  1  would 
have  guessed,  and  had  1  not  been  keep- 
ing company  that  w'eek  with  Swan- 
berg's  Citizen  Hearst,  1  winild  have 
missed  the  point  about  the  narrow 
range  of  Turner's  imaginaticin  and  the 
smallness  of  his  ambition.  Had  he  the 
mind  to  do  so,  he  ct)uld  have  assigned 
the  $1  billion  to  the  making  of  a  live- 
ly tele\ision  network — one  that  chal- 
lenged, or  at  least  questioned,  the  ways 
of  the  world  about  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  ot  making  loud  and  theatri- 
cal complaints.  Or,  in  a  more  roman- 
tic vein,  he  conceivably  could  have 
taken  it  intt)  his  head  to  imitate  the 
example  ot  his  hero,  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
and  by  recruiting  a  troop  of  latter-day 
Rough  Riders  (from  a  roster  of  Atlanta 
Braves,  Newport  yachtsmen,  and  Mon- 
tana rancheros)  gone  off  to  invade 
Mexico  or  pacify  East  Los  Angeles. 
But  we  live  in  an  age  that  transfers  the 
acts  of  derring-do  from  the  arena  of 
public  event  to  the  sphere  of  private 
expression.  More  often  than  not,  and 
with  the  notable  exceptitm  of  George 
Soros,  the  change  of  venue  invites  our 
contemporary  moguls  to  select  their 


personae  trom  the  L.  L.  Bean 
logue  and  to  seek  the  consolatio 
vanity. 

And  so  here  was  Turner  in 
tember  1997,  banging  the  drum 
own  magnificence,  challengin^ 
moguls  made  of  les.ser  stuff  (Bill  ( 
chiet  among  them)  to  a  childl 
game  of  who's  afraid  of  the  da  ( . 
who's  got  the  biggest  frog,  and 
was  William  Randolph  Hearst,  ;ii  4 
exactly  a  hundred  years  ago  to  tlv 
in  September  1897,  also  in  New 
but  fifty  blocks  south,  on  Prii 
House  Square,  hanging  the  drui , 
war  with  Spain.  The  American 
ernment  at  the  time  had  no  qi 
with  Spain,  but  Hearst  hoped  u 
vide  it  with  one — in  part  becan 
thought  it  good  imperialist  poll 
the  United  States  to  annex  Cu 
part  because  he  knew  that  bli 
stained  headlines  boosted  the  s; 
newspapers.  He  already  had  m; 
success  of  the  San  Francisco  Exa: 
when  he  showed  up  in  New  Yo 
1895,  thirty-two  years  old  and  ;■ 
mirer  t)f  Napoleon.  Standing  ov 
teet  tall,  very  blond,  speaking  in  a 
pitched  voice,  and  dressed  in  the 
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"Meet  the  Press"  was  born  on  NBC  television 
November  6,  1947  and  quickly  became  a  national 
institution.  Major  news  stories  broke  on  the  air,  as 
tough  questioning  elicited  hidden  truths  from  worlc 
and  national  leaders.  This  book  is  a  magnificent 
record  of  TV's  most  enduring  journalistic  achieveme 
illustrated  with  hundreds  of  memorable  photograph: 
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r    a  dandy,  Hearst  rejoiced  in  all 
:r    loud  and  extravagant.  A  spec- 
!  r  fortune  inherited  from  his  fa- 
.  L;old  and  silver  mines  permit- 
1  ';arst  to  indulge  his  enthusiasms 
fc  politics,  Ziegfeld  girls,  walking 
;1  and  brass  bands — which,  when 
n  1  with  his  formidable  intelli- 
K   resulted  in  the  florid  bloom  of 
n  and  underwear  that  soon  came 
b  cnown  as  yellow  journalism. 
?ij  eighteen  months  the  Journal  had 
!i'  tinting  vivid,  first-hand  accounts 
1  cruel  suffering  inflicted  by  Span- 
t  'tes  and  tyrants  on  the  innocent, 
T  :ratic,  freedom-loving  Cuban 
)] :.  The  stories  were  counterfeit, 
r  ised  by  an  atelier  of  thirty-odd 
ii  and  writers,  among  them  Fred- 
;1  lemington  and  Richard  Harding 
V   that  Hearst  had  dispatched  to 
t  :o  dramatize  the  revolution  pre- 
1  ily  taking  place  in  the  moun- 
1  The  revolution  was  nowhere  to 
t  nd,  and  so  Hearst's  correspon- 
i'  stationed  themselves  in  wicker 
I    on  the  terrace  of  the  Hotel 
erra  in  Havana,  where  they 
iced  drinks  and  received  news 
;;pathy.  Borrowing  from  one  an- 
stores  of  adjectives,  they  sent 
)f  imaginary  atrocities  and  non- 
it  heroes,  descriptions  of  battles 
ever  occurred,  fanciful  but  stir- 
ties  of  Spanish  officers  roasting 
lie  priests  on  charcoal  fires  and 
g  prisoners  to  sharks. 
en  all  else  failed,  they  sent  an  at- 
e  Cuban  girl  whom  they  per- 
1  to  travel  north  with  a  terrible 
)f  how  she  had  been  violated  by 
al  Valeriano  Weyler,  the  corn- 
er of  the  Spanish  troops,  whom 
rrespondents  had  never  met  but 
they  routinely  described  as  "the 
ator  of  haciendas,"  "the  destroyer 
dies,"  and  "the  outrager  of  wom- 
/hen  the  fair  maiden  arrived  in 
brk,  Hearst  prepared  for  her  ap- 
ice  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
he  three  concise  instructions, 
;  the  same  and  always  ready  to 
that  expressed  his  reading  of  the 
A^mendment:  "Hire  military 
.  Secure  orators.  Arrange  fire- 
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:  sober  newspapers  of  the  day  de- 
i  the  bald-faced  fabrication  of 
:ws  with  a  fulmination  of  pious 
ials  in  defense  of  journalistic . 


virtue.  Hearst,  who  had  been  educat- 
ed both  at  Harvard  and  in  Europe  and 
who,  unlike  the  proprietors  of  our  own 
media  syndicates,  knew  good  writing 
when  he  saw  it,  replied  in  an  editori- 
al that  a  hundred  years  later  still  stands 
as  the  incomparable  summing  up  of 
the  tabloid  press:  "The  Journal  realized 
what  is  frequeritly  forgotten  in  jour- 
nalism, that  if  news  is  wanted  it  often 
has  to  be  sent  for —  No  other  journal 
in  the  United  States  includes  in  its 
staff  a  tenth  of  the  number  of  writers 
of  reputation  and  talent.  It  is  the  Jour- 
nal's policy  to  engage  brains  as  well  as 
to  get  the  news,  for  the  public  is  even 
more  fond  of  entertainment  than  it  is 
of  information." 

President  William  McKinley's  re- 
luctance to  declare  war  confirmed 
Hearst's  suspicion  that  he  was  either  a 
traitor  or  a  Wall  Street  profiteer,  but 
when  the  American  battleship  Maine 
exploded  and  sank  in  the  Havana  har- 
bor in  February  1898,  drowning  260 
officers  and  men,  the  President  had  no 
choice  but  to  accede  to  what  had  be- 
come a  loud,  public  outcry  in  favor  of 
punishing  the  insolent  Spaniard. 
Hearst  was  overjoyed,  and  on  learn- 
ing that  Theodore  Roosevelt  meant 
to  go  to  Cuba  at  the  head  of  his  own 
troop  of  cavalry,  he  volunteered  his 
steam  yacht  Buccaneer  to  the  service  of 
the  American  Navy.  He  put  the  propo- 
sition in  a  letter  to  McKinley,  de- 
scribing the  length  and  size  of  the  ship, 
assuring  the  President  that  it  was  in 
perfect  order,  offering  to  provide  com- 
petent sailors,  a  sufficient  number  of 
guns,  and  a  "suitable  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, to  be  renewed  at  my  expense 
whenever  needed."  Hearst  also  as- 
sumed that  he  would  remain  aboard 
as  the  Buccaneer  s  captain,  "with  the 
knowledge,  of  course,  that  certain  ex- 
aminations are  necessary  to  qualify  as 
commander  of  a  ship." 

The  Spanish-American  War  pre- 
sented Hearst  with  the  first  of  numer- 
ous grand  occasions  for  which  he  se- 
cured orators  and  arranged  fireworks. 
Throughout  his  long  reign  as  a  sover- 
eign publisher,  he  retained  his  liking 
for  writers  of  "reputation  and  talent," 
sending  Stephen  Crane  to  the  Greco- 
Turkish  War,  Ambrose  Bierce  to 
Washington,  Mark  Twain  to  London, 
Joaquin  Miller  to  the  Klondike  Gold 
Rush,  and  Damon  Runyon  to  the  Ken- 
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J.  X  has  often  ^  |t  been  remarked 
that  devotees  of  The  Macallan  Malt 
Whisky  nurture  an  almost  mystical 
belief  in  the  'water  of  life'  qualities  of 
their  favourite  dram.  But  seldom  has  it 
found  such  expression  as  in  the  follow- 
ing tiTie  anecdote  kindly  related  to  us 
by  Mr  C.  Wemyss  of  Ravenhead,  Notts. 

'My  friend  Hamish,  at  a  pre- 
Christmas  party  in  my  garden,  found 
a  fly  had  landed  in  his  glass,  and 
drowned.  "Don't  worry,  Hamish," 
said  I.  "Have  another  Macallan  in  a 
clean  glass."  "I  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
sort,"  he  replied,  removing  the  tiny 
creature  from  his  glass  and  sipping 
the  sherry-gold  elixir. 

"The  Macallan  never  hurt  a  fly,  and 
nor  does  a  fly  hurt  The  Macallan!" 
Ten  minutes  later  indeed  the  insect 
stirred  and  flew  off. 

"There  you  are,"  said  Hamish  tri- 
umphantly. "And  now  you  can  give 
me  a  gnat's  more.''  ' 
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tuckv  LVrhy.  The  reach  ot  Hearst's 
iiiiaginanon  matched  the  scale  ot  his 
amhition,  and  he  never  tireJ  of  Jra- 
t^oonin^  his  papers  into  the  service  of 
his  pohtical  enthusiasms.  Althouo;h 
he  tailed  in  his  own  three  attempts  at 
the  American  presidency  (in  1904, 
and  again  in  1908  and  1912),  his  pro- 
viding of  the  Spanish-American  War 
promoted  Teddy  Roosevelt  to  the  rank 
of  hero  (and  thus  to  the  waving  of  his 
hat  and  swiird  on  the  halcony  ot  the 
White  House),  and  when  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  couldn't  agree  on  a  presi- 
dential candidate  at  its  Chicago  con- 
vention in  1932,  Hearst  instructed  the 
delegates  beholden  to  the  backing  ot 
his  papers  in  Texas  and  Calitornia  to 
make  up  the  necessary'  weight  ot  votes 
for  Franklin  D.  Roose\'elt. 

Hearst's  convictions  otten  carried 
him  against  the  currents  ot  both  pop- 
ular and  respectable  opinion.  His  fe- 
rocious polemics  against  the  Wall 
Street  trusts,  and  against  President 
McKinley  for  siding  with  those  trusts, 
resulted  in  violent  and  unanimous 
detamations  ot  his  character  when 
McKinley  was  murdered  in  Buftalo  in 
1901  and  the  Hearst  papers  were  held 


responsible  tor  haxing  ptnsoned  the 
assassin's  mind  with  incitements  to 
anarchy.  Opposing  America's  engage- 
ment in  World  War  I  (because  he 
didn't  much  care  for  the  British,  de- 
tested Woodrow  Wilson,  and  took  se- 
riously George  Washington's  advice 
about  avoiding  foreign  military  ad- 
ventures), Hearst  was  vilified  as  an  un- 
speakable blackguard  without  a  grain 
ot  patriotism  or  conscience. 

Bur  whatever  his  faults,  which  were 
as  numerous  as  the  contradictions  in 
the  character  of  a  man  who  professed 
sympathy  for  the  American  working 
classes  while  at  the  same  time  wrapping 
himself  up  in  the  luxuries  of  medieval 
castles  and  private  railroad  cars,  Hearst 
placed  his  money  at  the  service  of 
something  other  than  his  own  self- 
aggrandizement. 

TTie  grandees  ot  the  American  press 
in  the  first  halt  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury— not  only  Hearst  but  Henry  Luce 
and  Robert  McCormick — meant  to 
have  a  hand  and  a  say  in  the  shaping 
of  events,  and  they  imposed  on  their 
publications  the  force  of  their  own 
character  and  the  sound  ot  their  own 
voice.  Their  heirs  and  assigns  leave 


the  choice  of  topics  to  the  hire 
As  long  as  the  statements  of  pn 
loss  meet  the  standard  of  corpoi 
pectation,  the  editorial  staff  (m 
wine  stewards  and  gamekeepe 
writers  of  reputation  and  tale 
main  free  to  say  whatever  the  p 
their  audiences  wish  to  hear. 

Before  presenting  $1  billior 
U.N.  (to  help  children,  clei 
mines,  and  cure  disease)  Tume 
mention  the  grand  gesture  to 
countants,  one  of  whom  was 
soon  after  the  event  to  the  effe 
although  the  intention  was  ma 
to  behold,  an  inspiration  to  u 
was,  perhaps,  a  trifle  "impetuous 
er  analysts  in  other  counting 
thought  that  when  the  pledj 
been  run  through  the  mill  of  t 
laws,  the  U.N.  would  be  lucky 
vage  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 

If  what  was  important  was 
feet,  then  maybe  the  lesson 
learned  is  one  about  our  latt 
moguls  having  become,  at  lo 
and  all  thanks  to  the  IRS  a 
L.  L.  Bean  catalogue,  harmle 
domesticated  creatures,  incap 
making  wars  or  presidents. 
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1:   Ite  Latin  vrord  meaning  peace  2:   A 
period  of  general  st:abilit:y  in  inter- 
national affairs  3:   The  first  socially 
responsible  rrutual  fund. 
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Solid  investment  return    can  be 
achieved  without  supporting  indus- 
tries that  are  destructive  to  the  planet, 
Its  societies  and  environment. 

Pax  World  Fund  is  a  diversified, 
balanced,  no-load  mutual  fund 

that  invests  in  such  industries  as  pollution  control,  health 
care,  food,  clothing,  housing,  education,  energy  and 
leisure  actuities.  The  Fund  does  not  invest  m  weapons 
production,  nuclear  power  or  the  tobacco,  alcohol  and 
gambling  industries. 
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IO-Year  Total  Return:  $27,279 
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1-800-767-1729 

Now  ALSO  Available: 
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www.paxfund.com 


lot.ii  return  figure,  i.       de  the  reinve^tiiK-nt  ol  <lividcTuiv  ,ind  r(.-prt->.eiu  past  pc-rformance  which  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results.     For  more  complete  information,  i 
ing  cliarges  and  cxpei  -■  s.  please  call  for  a  prospectus  to  read  carefulK'  before  investing.   Investment  return  and  principal  value  may  rise  or  fall. 
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hillips  Petroleum  salutes  the  hard 
ork  and  determination  of  the  men  and 
omen  of  United  States  Swimming, 
hich  is  why  we  are  very  proud ,  to 
plebrate  our  25th  year'  of  sponsoring 


these  athliittJI^MK'^ongest  contmuous 
corporate "^^^p^hip  of  an  amateur 
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I  a  copy  of  our  annual  report,  call  918-661-3700,  write  to:  Philhps  Annual  Report,  B-41,  Adams  Bldg.,  Bar^^-itlJe,  OK  74004, 
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rcentage  change  since  last  year  in  the  number  of  U.S.  senators  and  representatives  who  admit  to  being  smokers  s  -22 

Number  of  legislators  who  drove  foreign  cars  in  Washington  last  year  but  used  domestic  cars  at  home  t  74 
Lte  spending  to  be  proposed  next  year  in  Michigan  on  one-way  out-of-state  bus  fare  for  welfare  recipients  s  $1,372,000 
'ercentage  change  since  1995  in  total  soft  money  raised  nationally  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  election  cycle  :  +29 
imber  of  years  federal  law  limited  congressional  campaign  spending  before  this  was  ruled  unconstitutional  in  1976  :  2 
1        Number  of  legal  experts  who  declared  the  McCain-Feingold  campaign  finance  bill  to  be  constitutional  :  1 26 
Number  of  people  Senator  Mitch  McConnell  said  he  could  find  "to  swear  the  Earth  is  flat"  s  126 
Percentage  of  the  Flat  Earth  Society's  membership  this  would  represent :  3 
Percentage  of  the  8,658  man-made  objects  orbiting  the  Earth  that  have  been  classified  as  "debris"  :  72 
Nlumber  of  the  four  bombs  aboard  an  Air  Force  jet  lost  in  the  Colorado  Rockies  last  spring  that  have  been  found  :  0 

Number  of  weapons  depicted  on  Haiti's  national  flag  :  10 

Percentage  of  Colombia's  municipalities  controlled  by  rebel  groups  :  58 

■  Number  of  options  besides  negotiation  with  them  that  Colombian  president  Ernesto  Samper  says  he  has  left :  0 

Members  of  Mexico's  PRD  opposition  party  murdered  since  1989  :  562 

Estimated  percentage  of  North  Korea's  rural  population  that  died  of  starvation  this  year  :  15 

Number  of  the  world's  ten  busiest  McDonald's  franchises  that  are  in  Russia  or  Hong  Kong  :  5 

Ratio  of  the  number  of  prisoners  per  100,000  people  in  China  to  the  number  per  100,000  in  the  U.S.  :  2:5 

Number  of  Florida  state  prisons  that  have  cell-door  locks  that  can  be  broken  by  striking  them  with  a  shoe  :  16 

Percentage  change  since  last  year  in  the  number  of  prisoners  beheaded  in  Saudi  Arabia  :  +146 

Average  number  of  American  children  injured  by  shopping  carts  each  year  :  21,600 

Percentage  change  since  1970  in  the  number  of  Americans  employed  by  U.S.  toy  manufacturers  :  -40 

Chance  that  an  American  adult  can  name  all  of  Santa's  reindeer  :  1  in  4 

Chances  that  a  Chicago  public  school  requires  students  to  wear  uniforms  :  3  in  4 

ercentage  change  since  1966  in  the  number  of  U.S.  college  freshmen  who  say  it  is  important  to  follow  politics  :  -50 

ak  of  the  U.S.  delegation  among  the  largest  foreign  groups  at  this  year's  world  youth  festival  in  Cuba  :  1  (see  page  61) 

Year  in  which  a  U.S.  secretary  of  state  first  advocated  the  annexation  of  Cuba  :  1823 

Year  in  which  the  United  States  promised  the  U.S.S.R.  that  NATO  would  not  expand  :  1990 

Number  of  Turkish  troops  that  crossed  the  Iraqi  border  last  May  to  attack  Kurds  ;  25,000 

Number  of  the  ten  largest  U.S.  newspapers  that  gave  the  story  front-page  coverage  :  0 

Portion  of  Canada's  105  daily  newspapers  that  are  owned  bv  Conrad  Black  :  1/2 

Number  o{  Squadron  Supreme  comic  books  printed  this  year  with  ink  containing  its  creator's  ashes  :  4,000 

Latio  of  Americans  who  die  each  year  in  auto  accidents  to  those  who  die  from  infections  picked  up  in  hospitals  :  1:1 

Price  of  Hygiene  Guard,  an  electronic  system  that  monitors  workers'  lavatory  use  ;  $1,500  (see  page  28) 

Average  number  of  seconds  an  American  patient  is  allowed  to  speak  before  being  interrupted  by  a  doctor  :  18 

Percentage  of  first-year  medical  students  who  believe  a  knowledge  of  nutrition  is  important  to  their  career  :  74 

Percentage  of  third-year  medical  students  who  believe  this  s  13 

Number  of  Krispy  Kreme  Doughnut  "artifacts"  on  display  at  the  Smithsonian  :  48 

mk  of  milk  among  professional  Santas'  favorite  drinks  with  cookies,  according  to  the  American  Dairy  Association  :  1 

Gallons  of  peppermint-flavored  liquid  Prozac  prescribed  this  year :  27,01  2 
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READING 


[Essay] 

STILL  LIVING  IN  A 
COLD- WAR  WORLD 

From  "Marooned  in  the  Cold  War:  America,  the 
Alliance,  and  the  Quest  for  a  Vanished  World," 
by  Mark  Danner,  in  the  Fall  issue  of  World  Poli- 
cy Journal.  Danner  is  the  author  of  The  Massacre 
at  El  Mozote:  A  Parable  of  the  Cold  War. 


T 


hree  years  have  passed  since  I  stood  in  a 
marketplace  in  Sarajevo,  notebook  in  hand,  gaz- 
ing through  the  chaos  of  smoke  and  running 
feet  at  the  scores  of  dead  heaped  upon  the  earth. 
A  mortar  shell  had  sent  long  sheets  of  the  mar- 
ket's ramshackle  metal  roof  slicing  through  the 
crowd,  instantly  reducing  what  had  been  people 
to  limbs  and  torsos  and  hunks  of  tissue.  Beside 
me  an  enormous  man  in  a  black  overcoat  wept 
over  the  body  of  a  woman  lying  at  his  feet,  while 
two  smaller  men  struggled  to  hold  him  back. 
Encaged  in  their  arms,  he  turned  his  head  to- 
ward the  sky,  and  just  as  his  hate-filled  scream 
split  my  consciousness,  I  saw  what  he  saw:  a 
cluster  of  silver  planes  tracing  their  way  elegant- 
ly overhead,  the  fighter  planes  of  NATO,  on  pa- 
trol, "guarding"  the  besieged  city  of  Sarajevo. 

However  complicated  the  story  of  the 
demise  of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  history — like 
the  man  in  the  overcoat — will  likely  prove  it- 
self relatively  uninterested  in  the  details  and 
focus  instead  on  what  was  surely  lacking  on  the 
part  of  the  West  during  those  years  of  war:  the 
willingness  to  act.  And  historians  will  certainly 


find  no  small  irony  in  the  fact  that  the  Western 
countries  would  blame  their  collective  inertia 
on  the  need  to  preserve  a  consensus  in  the  very 
institution  that  had  borne  them  unscathed 
through  the  treacherous  half-century:  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Having 
lost  their  Soviet  adversary,  the  Western  leaders 
had  devised  for  the  alliance  a  new  role  as 
guardian  of  European  stability,  then  for  four 
years  they  stood  aside  while  an  estimated 
3,600,000  people  were  ethnically  cleansed  and 
200,000  people  died.  Thus  began  the  great 
post-Cold  War  era. 

Of  course,  the  "post-Cold  War  world"  is  a 
phrase  that  has  fairly  quickly  become  a  cliche, 
and,  like  many  cliches,  it  bears  more  scrutiny 
than  it  customarily  receives.  For  although  it 
has  not  escaped  notice  that  the  United  States 
now  lacks  a  "doctrine"  to  guide  its  foreign  poli- 
cy, and  although  officials  of  the  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration have  struggled  to  create  memo- 
rable phrases  to  characterize  their  presumably 
new  approach  to  a  presumably  new  world  ("as- 
sertive multilateralism"  was  put  forward,  alas, 
during  the  Bosnia  fiasco;  "enlargement  of  mar- 
ket democracies"  headed  a  more  recent  ef- 
fort)— in  broad  outline  America's  policy  to- 
ward the  world  remains  a  good  deal  more  like 
that  of  the  past  four  decades  than  different 
from  it. 

Despite  their  willful  fo' it-dragging:  over 
Bosnia  and  their  pretense  that  Anu'ricaii  troops 
will  not  remain  there  for  many  munrhs  to 
come,  by  all  other  signs  Am^erican  r-.irional-se- 
curity  planners  remain  determin',:;!  [<■  maintain 
"preponderant  power"  in  the  wor-d — tiie  phrase 
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hist  iippearcd  in  1950  in  rhc  ccnrral  QilJ  War 
planning  i.li)cuiiicnr  kncwn  as  NSC''68 — and  to 
do  so  by  means  ot  a  <:;rand  stratcfjy  that  still  de- 
pends on  the  forward  basing  of  American 
troiips:  114,000  in  the  heart  of  Europe;  90,000 
in  Asia,  divided  between  Korea  and  Japan; 
19,000  in  the  Middle  East;  and  a  ^rand  armada 
of  12  aircraft  carriers.  A  half-dozen  years  after 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Unitm,  the  United 
States  shows  no  si^n  of  abandoning  the  rem- 
nants of  the  once-\aunred  "containment"  poli- 


[AuKLiry] 

THE  DEAR  LEADER'S 
WILD  KINGDOM 


From  a  September  29  bulletin  from  the  Korean 
Central  hlews  Agency,  North  Korea's  state-run 
news  service.  Kim  Jcmg  II,  son  of  former  North 
Korean  leader  Kim  II  Sung,  who  died  in  1994,  was 
confirmed  as  general  secretary  of  the  Workers'  Par- 
ty of  Korea  on  October  8. 


M 


.ysterioiis  natural  phenomena  are  being 
witnessed  in  different  parts  of  Korea  as  provin- 
cial party  conferences  adopt  resolutions  recom- 
mending Kim  Jong  II  as  general  secretary  of  the 
Workers'  Party  of  Korea.  White  flowers  came 
into  bloom  on  a  pear  tree,  attracting  butterflies 
and  bees  at  a  factory  in  Pyongyang  on  Septem- 
ber 27.  On  their  way  to  work,  factory  workers 
witnessed  this  phenomenon  and  said  nature 
welcomes  the  festive  event.  More  than  100 
blossoms  opened  on  aii  apricot  tree  near  a  film- 
proce.ssing  plant  in  the  city  on  that  same  day. 
Eighty-hve  blossoms  were  wittiessed  on  apricot 
trees  at  a  stock  farm  in  Sangwon  County  on 
September  25.  About  400  blossoms  came  into 
bloom  on  a  twenty-year-old  wild  pear  tree  in  a 
park  in  front  of  the  Kaesong  Municipal  Party 
Committee  building  in  the  same  period.  On 
the  morning  of  September  22,  fishermen  of  the 
fishery  station  in  Rajin-Sonbong  city  caught  a 
10-centimeter  white  sea  cucumber  while  fishing 
on  the  waters  off  Chongjin.  They  said  the  rare 
white  sea  cucumber  has  come  to  hail  the  auspi- 
cious event  of  electing  Secretary  Kim  Jong  11  as 
party  general  secretary.  Seeing  the  mysterious 
natural  phenomena,  Koreans  say  Secretary  Kim 
Jong  11  is  indeed  the  greatest  of  great  men  pro- 
duced by  heaven  and  that  flowers  come  into 
bloom  to  mark  the  great  event. 


cy.  On  the  contrary,  American  security  officials 
have  worked  hard  to  "delink"  the  need  for  U.S. 
troops  in  Eurt)pe  from  the  Soviet  menace,  and 
have  pushed  to  the  fore,  among  other  supposed 
new  threats,  "rogue  states"  such  as  North  Korea, 
Iran,  and  Iraq.  To  support  this  post-Cold  War 
hegenu)ny  the  United  States  spends  roughly 
$275  billion  a  year  on  armaments  and  troops, 
an  amt)unt  that  exceeds  that  of  the  five  next 
most  heavily  armed  nations  combined.  And 
henceforth  American  defense  spending  is  al- 
most certain  to  rise.  For  now  the  other  shoe  has 
dropped:  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion has  announced  its  intention  to  march  east. 

Last  July,  the  leaders  of  the  sixteen  alliance 
countries  met  in  Madrid  and  invited  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  the  Czech  Republic  to  join  the 
same  anti-Soviet  organization  that  they  had 
once,  as  Warsaw  Pact  members,  manned  the 
front  line  against.  Although  the  United  States 
has  never  considered  these  nations  vital  to  its 
national  interest,  it  will  now  undertake  to 
guarantee  their  security  with  its  own  armed 
forces,  to  regard  an  attack  on  them  as  an  attack 
on  itself,  and  tt)  repel  such  an  attack  with  all  its 
powers,  including  nuclear  weapons.  And  it 
makes  this  commitment  in  the  face  of  resent- 
ment and  angry  protests  from  Russian  leaders, 
who,  until  this  decision,  had  proved  to  be  ex- 
traordinarily cooperative  in  reaching  a  favor- 
able and  stable  settlement  with  the  West. 

How  can  we  begin  to  account  for  this  deci- 
sion? During  her  Senate  confirmation  hearings. 
Secretary  of  State  Madeleine  Albright  declared 
that  Americans  "must  be  more  than  audience, 
more  even  than  actors;  we  must  be  the  authors 
of  the  history  of  our  age."  It  was  a  statement  of 
great  ambition,  phrased  in  the  kind  of  excep- 
tionalist  language  that  has  been  so  familiar  in 
America's  history — and  oftentimes  so  damag- 
ing to  a  clear-eyed  vision  of  what  America's 
true  resources  and  vital  interests  actually  are. 

Last  February,  Albright — self-proclaimed 
child  of  Munich,  refugee  from  Nazism  and  Stal- 
inism, and  now  America's  first  female  secretary 
of  state — leaned  forward  over  the  conference 
table  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council's  Great 
Hall  in  Brussels,  gazed  at  the  fifteen  other  for- 
eign ministers  gathered  about  her,  and  heralded 
the  new  world.  "We  have  chosen  as  our  com- 
mon purpose  to  do  for  Europe's  east  what 
NATO  did  hfty  years  ago  for  Europe's  west,"  the 
secretary  declared,  "to  iiitegrate  new  democra- 
cies, eliminate  old  hatreds,  provide  confidence 
in  economic  recovery,  and  deter  conflict." 

To  "do  for  Europe's  east  what  NATO  did 
fifty  years  ago  for  Europe's  west"?  For  a  Czech- 
born  stateswoman  who  lets  pass  no  opportunity 
to  underline  her  personal  connection  to  the 
great  European  tragedies  of  this  century,  the 
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fl;  photographs  of  VS.  pennies,  by  Moyra  Davey,  were  on  display  in  June  at  the  Walter  Phillips  Gallery  in  Calgary,  Alberta.  Davey  lives  in 
\siken,  New  Jersey. 


comparison  seemed  stunningly  inapt.  A  halt- 
century  ago,  Germany  found  itself  in  a  state  of 
utter  devastation,  its  people  clawing  through 
ruins  and  brambles  in  search  of  scraps  of  food; 
France  and  Britain  were  financially  and  spiritu- 
ally exhausted;  and  in  the  occupied  states  to 
the  east,  the  soldiers  of  the  Red  Army 
crouched  menacingly,  the  spearhead  of  a  na- 
tion that  had  arisen  triumphant  from  the  war 
and  now  believed  there  was  no  power  that 
could  possibly  oppose  it. 

Compare  this  dark  world  with  the  eastern 
Europe  of  today.  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the 
Czech  Republic  enjoy  democratic  politics, 
however  tenuously,  and  they  are  forcing  their 
economies  through  various  painful  stages  of 
transition  to  free-market  systems.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  shattered  into  a  congeries  of  fifteen 
separate  states  and  the  once-terrible  Red  Army 
has  almost  completely  disintegrated:  deser- 
tions, lack  of  money,  and  plummeting  morale 
have  meant  that,  far  from  threatening  Europe, 
Russia,  as  the  world  saw  demonstrated  most 
horribly  during  the  Chechnya  war, 
can  no  longer  even  invade  itself. 


I 


-f  Albright's  comparison  seems  foolish 
rhetoric,  why  then  has  NATO  determined  to 
move  east,  with  all  the  political  and  financial 
expense  that  it  will  entail?  On  this  question, 
the  official  voices  of  the  Clinton  Administra- 
tion have  been  deeply  confused,  in  part  because 
different  audiences — Europeans,  east  and  west; 


Russians;  Americans — are  being  addressed,  and 
the  messages  required  to  placate  them  contra- 
dict one  another. 

To  the  American  and  European  publics,  for 
example — and  in  part  to  the  Russians  as  well — 
Clinton  officials  have  offered  what  might  be 
called  the  "one  Europe"  rationale.  As  Secretary 
Albright  put  it  last  spring,  and  reiterated  at  the 
Senate  hearings  on  NATO  expansion  in  Octo- 
ber, the  decision  to  extend  a  formerly  hostile 
military  alliance  to  the  Russian  border,  far  from 
threatening  Russia's  security,  instead  would 
produce  "an  undivided,  democratic,  and  free 
Europe"  and  would  "anchor  Russia  within  a  Eu- 
ropean system."  "This  NATO,"  the  secretary 
has  insisted,  "is  not  directed  against  Russia."  In 
this  new  world,  "it  is  not  us  versus  them  or 
them  versus  us.  We  are  all  on  the  same  side." 
How  all  these  countries  could  be  on  the  same 
side  the  secretary  did  not  explain.  As  Henry 
Kissinger  put  it  during  a  TV  interview  last  July, 
Clinton  officials  "keep  talking  about  the  ab- 
sence of  dividing  lines.  With  all  due  respect, 
that  is  nonsense.  If  you  have  an  alliance,  you 
have  a  dividing  line." 

Of  course,  if  one  looks  beyond  the  rhetoric 
of  public  relations — the  eloquent  appeals  of 
east  European  leaders,  the  strivings  of  ambi- 
tious bureaucrats,  the  transitory  demands  of 
U.S.  election  campaigns — one  finds  that  the 
plan  to  expand  the  alliance  is  indeed  motivat- 
ed by  an  "us  versus  them"  mentaiitv,  and  is  the 
product  of  an  exfoliating  tree  of  assumptions 
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ahi)ut  Europe's  past,  Europe's  probable  future, 
and  the  inevitable  behavior  ot  powerful  states. 
"If  this  request  is  rejected,"  writes  Kissinger  in 
the  Washm^rton  Post,  "and  the  states  bordering 
Germany  are  refused  protection,  Germany  will 
sooner  or  later  seek  to  achieve  its  security  by 
national  efforts,  encountering  on  the  way  a 
Russia  pursuing  the  same  policy  from  its  own 
side.  A  vacuum  between  Germany  and  Russia 
threatens  ncn  only  NATO  cohesion  but  the 
very  existence  of  NATO  as  a  meaningful  insri- 


[Di 


il] 


SNAIL  MAIL 


From  a  letter  sent  in  July  from  the  U.S.  Postal  Ser- 
vice to  Martha  Cherry,  an  eighteen-year  veteran 
mail  carrier  in  White  Plair\s.  New  York. 


Martha  A.  Cherry: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  you  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  Postal  Service  effective  the 
close  of  business  August  15.  You  are  charged 
with  "Unsatisfactory  Performance  Resulting  in 
the  Expansion  of  Street  Time." 

On  June  9,  you  were  accompanied  on  your 
street  delivery  duties  by  yciur  supervisor,  h  was 
observed  that  on  your  route  you  took  small 
steps  that  could  be  best  described  as  "baby 
steps."  You  walked  at  a  rate  of  66  paces  per 
minute  with  a  stride  of  less  than  one  foot.  At 
each  step,  the  heel  of  your  leading  foot  did  not 
pass  the  toe  of  the  trailing  foot  by  more  than 
one  inch.  As  a  result,  you  required  1  3  minutes 
longer  than  your  previously  demonstrated  abili- 
ty to  deliver  mail  to  this  section  of  your  route. 

You  were  again  accompanied  by  your  super- 
visor on  July  1.  On  that  occasion  you  took  17 
minutes  longer  than  your  previously  demon- 
strated ability  to  deliver  mail  to  this  segment  of 
your  route.  During  this  i)bservation  you  en- 
gaged in  other  time-wasting  practices.  You 
went  to  the  back  door  of  a  house  to  determine 
ir  the  resident  had  returned  from  being  away. 
This  rook  approximately  6  minutes.  Then  at 
approximately  2:00  P.M.  you  stopped  delivering 
mail  and  proceeded  to  walk  to  the  relay  box  at 
Doyer  and  Longview  in  order  to  get  your  boots 
an.!  put  them  on.  This  was  not  necessary.  It  was 
a  .siiiiny  day,  warm  temperature,  no  threat  of 
rain,  certainly  not  the  type  of  weather  that  de- 
manded that  boots  be  worn. 


tufion.  NATO  cannot  long  survive  if  the  bor- 
ders it  protects  are  not  threatened  while  it  re- 
fuses tt)  protect  the  borders  o{  adjoining  coun- 
tries that  do  feel  threatened." 

Such  reasoning  carries  a  great  ring  of  authori- 
ty but  is  fraught  with  contradictions.  Like  many 
"realist"  arguments,  it  pretends  to  set  out  time- 
less truths  but  instead  is  saturated  with  history. 
It  broods  about  the  grim  past  and  the  morbid  fu- 
ture while  ignoring  almost  entirely  the  possible 
present.  It  is  not  statesmanship.  It  is  fatalism 
posing  as  realism. 

A  statesman  might  have  proposed  a  different 
path.  He  might  have  insisted  that  the  United 
States — by  making  full  use  of  its  diplomatic 
weight — persuade  the  Europeans  to  "protect" 
and  "stabilize"  the  states  of  eastern  Europe  by 
integrating  them  firmly  into  their  economic  sys- 
tem, of  which  Germany  forms  the  vigorous 
heart.  He  might  have  recognized  that  the  arms- 
reduction  agreements  of  the  late  1980s  and  ear- 
ly 1990s  had  strongly  bolstered  the  stability  of 
central  Europe,  and  understood  that  the  key  to 
preventing  any  so-called  vacuum  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia  is  to  avoid  taking  a  fateful  and 
unnecessary  military  initiative  sure  to  poison  re- 
lations with  the  Russians  at  a  time  when  their 
domestic  politics  are  delicate  in  the  extreme. 

More  broadly,  the  statesman  might  have 
asked  himself  whether  the  American  people 
are  committed  to  defending  the  countries  of 
eastern  Europe — whether  Americans  are  will- 
ing to  send  their  young  people  to  fight  in 
Poland  or  willing  to  launch  their  nuclear 
weapons  to  defend  it.  And,  if  they  are  not,  he 
might  have  wondered  what  effect  building  such 
an  empty  guarantee  into  the  alliance  would 
eventually  have.  He  might  have  acknowledged 
that  the  United  States  should  look  first  of  all 
after  its  own  principal  interests,  and  that  those 
interests  are  broader  than  so-called  NATO  co- 
hesion for  its  own  sake.  They  are  a  stable  and 
increasingly  self-reliant  Europe,  with  a  prosper- 
ous and  secure  Germany  at  its  center,  and  an 
unthreatened  and  unthreatening  Russia. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  rushing  to  absorb 
eastern  Europe  into  the  Western  alliance  at 
this  time  will  advance  those  interests;  in  fact, 
the  evidence  thus  far  strongly  suggests  the  con- 
trary. Not  only  has  the  unprecedented  collabo- 
ration between  Washington  and  Moscow  come 
to  an  abrupt  halt  but  members  of  the  Duma  are 
now  stalling  ratification  of  the  all-important 
START  II  agreement,  which  would  reduce 
both  sides'  nuclear  arsenals  by  more  than  two- 
thirds  from  Cold  War  levels.  And  although 
Russian  leaders,  given  the  state  of  their  army 
and  economy,  were  scarcely  in  a  position  to 
block  the  entry  into  the  alliance  of  the  eastern 
European  countries.  President  Clinton,  for  rea- 
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ks  you  begin  your  search  for  the 
deal  home  theater  audio  system, 
isk  yourself  what's  important: 
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systems,  and  for  Bose  dealers  near  you.  Then  compare  the  size  of  Bose  sound 
to  the  sound  of  the  biggest  equipment  you  can  find. 
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[Testimony! 

G.O.P.  SHOWGIRL 


From  "Jorge  at  the  Copa,"  a  song  played  h^i  Repre- 
sentative lleana  Ros-Lehtinen  (K.,  Fla.)  during  her 
opening  statement  on  the  first  day  of  the  House 
campaign  finance  hearings  in  October.  The  lyrics, 
written  by  Scott  Hogenson  and  recorded  and  sung 
by  Paul  Silhan  to  the  tune  of  Barry  Manilow's 
"Copacabana,"  describe  an  alleged  attempt  by 
Democratic  Party  contributor  Vivian  Mannerud  to 
solicit  donations  from  convicted  cocaine  trafficker 
forge  Cabrera  at  the  Copacabana  Hotel  in  Ha- 
vana. Cabrera  claimed  to  have  given  $20,000  to 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  in  exchange 
for  an  invitation  to  a  fund-raiser  attended  by  Vice 
President  Al  Gore. 


His  name  was  jor^e,  Jorge  Cabrera 

They  say  he  ran  a  Uttle  coke  and  had  j^ood 

cigars  to  smoke 
He  was  a  smuggler  with  lots  ot  money 
But  he  had  trouble  in  the  past 
And  his  luck  just  couldn't  last 
And  so  he  went  to  see  friends  at  the  DNC 
He  met  with  the  finance  pec:)ple 
Who  put  on  the  squeeze! 

[Chorus] 

At  the  Copa,  Copacabana 

The  DNC's  spot  in  Havana 

At  the  Copa,  Copacabana 

Big  checks  and  favors  were  always  the  flavors 

At  the  Copa  ...  he  anted  up. 

He  met  with  Vivian,  in  from  Miami 

She  had  connections  in  D.C.,  but  they  didn't 

come  for  free 
So  she  told  Jorge  to  meet  with  Al  Gore 
Wht)  said  imless  we  win  again 
There's  no  help  that  we  can  lend 
Si>  Jorge  grabbed  his  pen,  and  wrote  a  check 

again 
Twenty  grand  K)ught  him  inside  status 
And  a  White  House  tnend! 

(Chorus] 

Then  ten  days  later,  there  was  a  party 

On  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  the  house  ot  you 

know  who 
Where  the  First  Lady  posed  tor  pictures 
With  a  smiling  Jorge  and  Al  Gore 
But  the  prints  got  out  the  door 
And  now  they're  in  the  press  and  Clinton's  in  a 

mess 
Jorge's  spending  time  in  jail 
Where  an  all  the  rest.' 


sons  known  only  to  him,  telt  bound  to  grant 
the  Russians  extraordinary  concessions  in  the 
Founding  Act  he  signed  with  Boris  Yeltsin  last 
May  in  Paris,  in  which  he  vowed  not  to  station 
foreign  troops  or  nuclear  weapons  on  the  soil  of 
the  newly  admitted  countries.  In  addition,  the 
Russians  have  been  invited  to  share  in  making 
alliance  decisions  as  a  member  of  a  new  "Per- 
manent Joint  Council" — an  astounding  step 
that  led  Kissinger  to  remark  acidly  that  "Russia 
seems  to  be  achieving  NATO  participation  be- 
fore the  new  applicants." 

By  offering  such  sweeping  concessions.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  managed  to  create  a  "two-tiered" 
alliance,  in  which  security  guarantees  granted 
the  new  members  appear  much  weaker  than 
those  held  by  the  old.  Many  American  military 
officers  originally  opposed  expansion  because 
they  feared  precisely  this:  that  admitting  the 
eastern  Europeans  would  create  an  imbalance 
that  might  threaten  the  entire  system,  render- 
ing all  of  its  guarantees  less  reliable.  As  Secre- 
tary Albright  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  in  Oc- 
tc^ber,  if  Americans  "were  to  wake  up  one 
morning  to  the  sight  of  [eastern  European] 
cities  being  shelled  and  borders  being  overrun, 
I  am  certain  that  we  would  choose  to  act,  en- 
largement or  no  enlargement." 

This  is  certainly  true;  but  hovu  we  would  act  re- 
mains more  ambiguous.  To  work  as  a  deterrent,  a 
firm  NATO  guarantee  should  expunge  that  am- 
biguity. Now,  however,  by  admitting  new  mem- 
bers who  may  house  on  their  soil  neither  nuclear 
weapons  nor  foreign  troops,  the  alliance  in  effect 
has  brought  that  ambiguity  within  its  own  cham- 
bers of  decision,  and  this  may  ultimately  under- 
mine the  guarantees  upon  which 
the  current  members  depend. 


W 


T 


hatever  the  impact  of  these  concessions 
on  American  security,  they  point  to  a  much 
larger  question:  what  will  be  the  significance 
for  us,  as  Americans?  The  United  States  has 
come  to  a  critical  crossroads,  and  before  the 
country  can  move  ahead  its  leaders  and  its  cit- 
izens must  reach  agreement  about  the  part 
their  nation  will  now  play  in  the  world.  Twice 
before  during  this  century,  in  1919  and  in 
1945,  Americans  have  stood  on  such  a 
precipice.  Out  of  debates  cluttered  with  ideo- 
logical baggage  emerged  two  very  different 
views  of  the  country's  mission.  What  remained 
the  same,  however,  was  the  rhetoric,  the  jar- 
gon of  American  exceptionalism.  Now,  as  the 
Senate  debates  the  amended  treaty  and  as 
American  taxpayers  learn  how  much  they  will 
be  expected  to  pay  to  modernize  the  Polish 
and  Hungarian  and  Czech  militaries,  this 
rhetoric  will  once  again  echo  loudly  through 
the  land.  Must  not  Americans  be,  as  Secretary 
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'•tove,  Hokkaido,"  sculpted  and  photographed  by  David  Nash,  whose  work  will  be  on  display  this  spring  at  the  LA  Louver 
y  in  Venice,  California.  Nash  lives  in  Blaenau-Ffestiniog,  Wales. 


Albright  said,  "the  authors  of  their  age"? 

Imbued  as  we  are  with  such  romantic  no- 
tions, it  has  become  difficult  to  recognize  that 
the  answer  to  Albright's  question  is  plainly  no. 
Americans  need  not  be  the  authors  of  their 
age.  Americans  have  a  choice  to  make,  one 
that  must  be  based  on  an  informed  discussion 
of  interests  and  resources,  not  on  a  flurry  of  fine 
phrases.  In  the  words  we  see  flowing  already 
from  the  Clinton  Administration,  we  can  make 
out  the  shape  of  the  rhetoric  to  come,  and  it 
seems  all  too  strangely  familiar.  Once  again,  we 
will  be  told  that  Americans,  because  they  are 
Americans,  must  step  boldly  forward  and  bear 
the  burden  of  leadership,  for  if  they  do  not, 
who  will?  Is  not  America,  after  all,  "the  indis- 
pensable nation"? 

We  have  in  front  of  us  a  grave  decision  to 
make.  It  is  a  time  for  thinking,  not  poetry.  If 
we  must  take  as  our  starting  point  an  image, 
however,  let  it  not  be  that  of  some  mythical 
"indispensable  nation"  but  rather  of  something 
more  timely  and  more  telling:  those  silver 
fighter  planes  tracing  their  lazy  arabesques  in 
the  blue  sky,  high  above  the  carnage  of  bleed- 
ing Sarajevo. 


[Recording] 

BACKSTAGE  AT  THE 
NATO  SUMMIT 

From  a  conversation  among  Canadian  prime  min- 
ister Jean  Chretien,  Belgian  prime  minister  Jean- 
Luc  Dehaene,  and  Luxembourg  prime  minister 
Jean-Claude  Juncker  that  took  place  in  July  at  the 
NATO  summit  in  Madrid.  While  the  NATO 
leaders  awaited  the  late  arrival  of  Bill  Clinton  to  a 
signing  ceremony  for  an  accord  with  Ukraine ,  por- 
tions of  their  conversation  were  recorded,  without 
their  knowledge ,  by  CBC  cameraman  Brian  Kelly . 
Translated  from  the  French  by  CBC  senior  corre- 
spondent Don  Murray. 

JEAN  CHRETIEN:  What  is  shocking  (about  Amer- 
ican politics] — and  I  follow  this  problem,  I 
know  the  rules — is  that  nothing's  done  for 
reasons  of  state,  it's  all  done  for  short-term 
political  reasons,  to  win  elections.  Take  the 
quarrel  over  whether  to  admit  the  Baltic 
states  [into  NATO].  Th;tr  h.is  noiTiing  to  do 
with  world  security.  It's  all  because  in 
Chicago,  Mayor  Daley  controls  lots  of  votes 
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"Front  Porch  with  Cowboys  and  Jnciians,"  fry  Margaret  Sartor,  currently  on  display  at  the 
Louisiana  Arts  and  Science  C.ViHc'r  in  Bdtoji  Rouge.  Sartor  lives  in  Durham,  North  Carolina. 


for  the  [presidential]  nomination. 

Take  Haiti.  He  [Clinton]  j^oes  to  Haiti 
with  soldiers  [in  1994].  The  next  year  Con- 
gress doesn't  allow  him  to  j»i'  hack.  So  he 
phones  me.  Okay,  1  send  my  soldiers.  Thank 
you  very  much.  Afterward,  I  ask  for  some- 
thing in  exchange. 

But  it's  delicate.  He  is  so  huge.  Yesterday  I 
had  a  good  opportunity,  and  he  was  happy 
with  me  [for  reportedly  mediating  a  dispute 
hetween  Clinton  and  French  president 
Jacques  Cliirac  over  NATO  enlargement]. 
And  he  came  to  talk  to  me:  "Jean,"  he  said, 
"you  saved  my  hacon." 

The  American  system,  in  your  country  or 
my  country  all  the  politicians  would  he  in 
prison  for  selling  their  votes. 

jKAN-LUC  DEHAENE:  Yes. 

CHRETIEN:  But  they  sell  then-  votes.  "You  want 
me  to  vote  for  NATCX'" 

l^EH.AENE:  "So  vt)te  tor  me  on — " 

CHRETIEN:  "So  1  need  you  to  huild  me  a  hridge 
in  my  electoral  district."  And  that's  what's 
incredihle. 

We  ha\'e  a  problem  with  the  hslieries  in 


British  Columbia.  So  1  meet  him  [Clinton] 
in  Denver.  Albright  meets  my  foreign  affairs 
miiiister.  Let's  say  that  we're  asking  twenty; 
they  offer  sixteen.  So  I  say,  "Oh,  let's  slice  it 
down  the  middle."  He  says,  "Yeah."  So  that's 
one  problem  out  of  the  way.  Then  the  iiego- 
tiator  says,  "No."  The  negotiator  says,  "1 
cannot  accept  this  without  the  consent  ot 
thirty-five  different  organizations,  which  all 
have  veto  power."  That's  how  the  country 
works. 

JEAN-CLAUDE  JUNCKER:  What  if  we  Started  [the 
ceremt)ny]  without  them  [the  U.S.  delega- 
tion].'' 

DEHAENE:  To  prove  that  we  know  what  to  do 
without  tliem. 

lUNCKER:  To  prove  we're  independent.  He 
[Chretien]  is  used  to  not  doing  what  they 
want. 

CHRETIEN:  1  make  it  my  policy.  It's  popular. 
The  Cuba  affair  [the  Helms-Burton  Act, 
which  places  sanctions  on  countries  that 
trade  with  Cuba],  I  was  the  first  to  stand  up 
against  it.  People  like  that.  But  you  have  to 
do  it  carefully. 
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[Interceptions] 

EAVESDROPPING  ON 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


From  a  transcript  of  pager  messages  exchanged  on 
April  27  by  members  of  a  White  House  entourage 
stationed  in  Philadelphia  for  Bill  Clinton  s  atten- 
dance that  day  at  the  President's  Summit  for  Ameri- 
ca's Future.  The  unencrypted  messages  were  inter- 
cepted by  a  computer  hacker  and  given  to  Pam 
Finkel,  an  adviser  to  the  hacker  quarterly  2600.  Ac- 
cording to  Finkel,  who  published  the  transcript  on 
the  Internet  in  September  to  coincide  with  congres- 
sional negotiations  on  the  Security  and  Freedom 
through  Encryption  Act, "This  incident  shows  that 
the  President's  policy  on  encryption  is  so  poorly 
crafted  that  it  could  have  even  jeopardized  his  own 
security."  The  administration  has  strongly  resisted 
more  liberal  use  of  encryption ,  which  civil-liberties 
advocates  favor  as  the  mode  of  protecting  electroni- 
cally transmitted  personal  data .  In  the  transcript  be- 
low, the  recipient  of  each  message  is  identified  by 
numeric  code;  the  senders  occasionally  identify 
themselves  in  the  text  of  their  transmissions.  Trans- 
missions broadcast  to  more  than  one  member  of  the 
entourage  are  unaccompanied  by  numeric  codes . 

10:14  a.m.  '"      - 

EAGLE  [Bill  Clinton]  DEPART  PHILLY  AIR- 
PORT 1012  AM 

10:27  a.m. 

EAGLE  CALL  MR  BOB  DOLE 

10:28  A.M.,  #5517 

CALL  TAMMIE  AT  832-0200.  SHE  IS 
LOCKED  OUT  OF  THE  ROOM.  NO  KEY  IS 
AT  THE  HOTEL 

10:36  a.m. 

EAGLE  ARRIVE  FOSTER  STADIUM 

11:36  A.M.,  #5532 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  LOCATION,  1ST  LADY 

WAITING 

11:49  A.M.,  #5532 

YOUR  CAR  IS  BEING  TOWED.  RETURN 

ASAP 

11:59  A.M.,  #4489 

YOUR  FAMILY  GOT  A  GREAT  TOUR  OF 

AF-1.  PAGE  IF  YOU  NEED  ME.  JOHN 

12:10r.M.,#5517 

PES  CALL  YOUR  MOM 

12:46  P.M.,  #5743 

IF  YOU  DON'T  COME  BACK  WITH  6  OF 
THOSE  T-SHIRTS  DON'T  COME  TO  THE 
SWBD  [roving  telephone  switchhoanl] 

1:39  P.M.,  #21 15 

CALL  HOME  FOR  JOKE  OF  THE  HOUR 


1:39  P.M.,  #4844 

LATE.  KEEP  BUFFET  OPEN  FOR  PRESS 

2:04  P.M.,  #5517 

CALL  YOUR  MOTHER 

2:09  P.M.,  #4855 

CALL  SARA  DARCEY  WLVI  TV  BOSTON 

RE:  WELD  NOM.  URGENT 

2:28  P.M.,  #2570 

ARE  YOU  THINKING  OF  ME  BECAUSE  I 

AM  THINKING  OF  U! 

2:30  P.M.,  #2570 

CALL  ME  IF  U  CAN.  I  HAVE  A  2  HR 

PHONE  WATCH  . . .  MISS  U 

2:30  P.M.,  #2034 

DON'T  FORGET  TO  PAGE  ME  TONIGHT 

WHEN  YOU  WANT  ME  IN  YOUR  ROOM 


2:34  P.M.,#^ 
MINOR  HOSTAGE  SITUATION  IN 
TEXAS  . . .  NOT  MUCH  KNOWN  NOW  . . . 
WILL  ADVISE 

2:37  P.M.,  #2684 

BEEP  BEEP  BEEP  BEEP  BEEP  BEEP  BEEP 
BEEP  BEEP  BEEP  BEEP  BEEP  BEEP  BEEP 
BEEP  BEEP 

2:42  P.M. 

EAGLE  DEPART  FOSTER  STADIUM  EN 
ROUTE  WYNDHAM  HOTEL 

3:04  P.M.,  #5381 

SCHMUCK,  HOW'S  IT  HANGIN?.'?  TOO- 
TLES 

3:45  P.M.,  #4412 

USSS  [U.S.  Secret  Service]  WANTS  THE 
RYDER  TRUCK  MOVED  FROM  THE  17TH 
STREET  ENTRANCE— ANTHONY 

3:57  P.M.,  #4096 

POTUS  RESTING,  FROM  HANLIN 


4:26  P.M.,  #2513 

GOING  TO  GET  DRUNK 


DAN 


4:40  P.M.,  #2828 

WHERE  IS  THE  FOOOOOOD 

4:44  P.M.,  #2418 

GET  A  DIET  PEPSI  AND  A  TASTYCAKE 

FOR  LINDA 

6:41  P.M.,  #5320 

FLO  MCAFEE  IS  TRYING  TO  LOCATE 
HER  LUGGAGE;  IT  CAME  ON  AIR 
FORCE  1,  CALL  STFOFC 

7:09  P.M.,  #2034 

YOU  ARE  VERY  CUTE!!! 


7:25  P.M.,  #40 L3 

PES  CALL  PHILLY  SIG  [u 


ij;;  White  House] 
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|Sui\cillancc  System] 

BIG  BROTHER  IN  THE  BATHROOM 


P>ntrv7Exit  Monitoring  Unit 

"Ring  of  Fire."  an  intrarecl 
system,  activates  the  badge  Id 
reset  when  worker  enters  the 


lavatory. 


System  Controller 

Intorniation  is  registered  in 
computer  in  manager's  office. 


Soap  Dispenser  Monitoring  Unit 

Records  if  soap  lever  is  pulled  and 
worker  stands  there  for  at  least  \5 
seconds.  If  lever  is  not  pulled, 
computer  records  an  infraction. 


"Smart  Badge" 

Worker  wears  '.Smart  Badge" 
with  personal  identification 
number  embedded  in  the 
software. 


The  above  dia^am  is  of  Hygiene  Guard,  a  "hand  washing  documentation  system"  produced  by  Nel/Ti 
tcmational.  Inc.  The  system  requires  employees  to  wear  "smart  badges,"  which  are  activated  by  an  in 
"ring  of  fire"  when  the  employee  enters  the  bathroom.  If  the  employee  does  not  use  the  soap  dispenser  oi 
in  front  of  the  sink  for  fifteen  seconds,  the  "infraction"  is  relayed  to  a  manager's  computer.  Net/Tech  ha 
ed  the  system,  which  they  will  be  selling  for  $1 ,500,  at  the  Tropicana  Casino  and  Resort  in  Atlantu 
they  report  that  the  casino  "has  never  seen  .such  hand  washmg." 


FOR  MARY  STEAMVIRGIN  FOR  1ST  LADY 

7:53  P.M. 

EAGLE  DEPART  WYNDHAM  HOTEL  EN 
ROUTE  CONVENTION  CENTER 


7:55  P.M.,  H597 

AM  I  STILL  GOING  BACK  ON  AF-1. 

YOU  WORK  ISSUE  . . .  PITTARD 


CAN 


7:56  P.M. 

EAGLE  ARRIVE  CONVENTION  CENTER 

8:12  P.M.,--4146 

SIR,  BULLS  109,  BULLETS  104,  JORDAN  55 

POINTS 

8:17  P.M.,  ^2107 

DONDE  ESTA,  MUCHO  MUNGRY 

8:^0  P.M.,  H489 

YOU  ARE  CONFIRMED  ON  ANGEL  [Air 
F(^rce  One],  DEP  1645  EN  ROUTE  AN- 
DREWS AFB.  RICHARDSON 

8:59  P.M.,  =4146 

EAGLE  CALL  CHELSEA  CLINTON  HOLD- 

'NG 
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9:04  P.M.,  ^4146 

CHELSEA  STILL  HOLDING 

9:31  P.M.,*2845 

MRS  CHELSEA  AND  MRS  CLINTON 

TALKING  AT  THIS  TIME 

9:49  P.M.,  =2570 

TRY  NOT  TC^  DROOL  ON  TOO  MANY 

PEOPLE,  AND  REMEMBER  I  MISS  U!!! 

9:51  P.M.,  =5320 

HI  ANTHONY!  DID  YOU  FORGET 
ABOUT  ME.'  IT'S  TAMMIE  AND  I  AM  ON 
THE  2ND  FLOOR 

10:16  P.M.,  =2570 

SORRY  I  HUNG  UP  ON  U,  I  SWITCHED 

LINES  WITHOUT  PUTTING  U  ON 

10:36  P.M.,  ^2570 

I  GUESS  I  AM  GOING  TO  SLEEP  AND 

DREAM  ABOUT  U 

10:54  P.M.,  =2222 
WHERE  ARE  YOU  MAN? 


11  :09  p.m., -2222 
WHERE  ARE  YOU; 


ARE  YOU  ALIVE 


[Elegy] 

THE  OS.  IN 
TWILIGHT 


From  Close  to  the  Machine:  Technophilia  and 
Its  Discontents,  by  Ellen  Ullman,  published  by 
City  Lights  Books.  Ullman  is  a  software  engineer 
who  lives  in  San  Francisco;  her  essay  "Getting 
Close  to  the  Machine"  appeared  in  the  June  1995 
issue  of  Harper's  Magazine. 


O 


Id:  in  computing  we  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  the  word.  It  does  not  belong;  it 
reeks  of  mortality;  we  can't  wait  to  be  rid  of  it. 
We  throw  away  old  hardware.  Old  program- 
mers, their  once  cutting-edge  knowledge  grown 
obsolete,  give  way  to  twenty-year-olds  who 
think  in  ways  the  old  only  vaguely  understand. 
In  every  trade  weekly  that  comes  through  my 
mail  slot  is  a  shifting  outline  of  the  future;  in 
the  gathering  piles  of  newsprint  on  the  floor,  a 
compendium  of  the  past. 

Only  software  gets  to  age.  Too  much  time  is 
invested  in  it;  too  much  time  will  be  needed  to 
replace  it.  Rather  than  tossing  old  software  out, 
we  tinker  with  it:  we  mend  and  fix,  patch  and 
reuse.  Software  is  almost  homey;  our  approach 
to  it,  almost  housewifely.  We  say  that  it  has  a 
"life  cycle":  from  birth  to  productive  maturity 
to  bug-filled  old  age. 

I  once  worked  on  a  mainframe-computer  ap- 
plication that  had  been  written  in  a  program- 
ming language  called  COBOL.  The  program 
was  sixteen  years  old  when  1  inherited  it.  Its 
fan-folded  listing  stood  as  high  as  a  person.  Ac- 
cording to  the  library  logs,  ninety-six  program- 
mers had  worked  on  it  before  I  arrived.  I  spent 
a  year  wandering  its  subroutines  and  service 
modules,  but  there  were  still  mysterious  places 
1  dared  not  touch.  There  were  bugs  in  this  sys- 
tem that  no  one  had  been  able  to  fix  for  ten 
years.  There  were  sections  where  adding  a  sin- 
gle line  of  code  created  odd  and  puzzling  out- 
comes that  programmers  call  "side  effects," 
bugs  that  come  not  directly  from  the  added 
code  but  from  some  later,  unknown  permuta- 
tion further  down  in  the  process.  This  prt)gram 
was  near  the  end  of  its  "life  cycle."  It  was  close 
to  death.  Yet  the  system  could  not  he  thrown 
away.  Its  users  depended  on  it. 

By  the  time  a  computer  system  becomes  old, 
no  one  completely  understands  it.  Thus,  para- 
doxically, a  system  made  out  of  old  junky 
technology  becomes  precious.  It  is  kept  run- 
ning as  if  it  were  in  a  velvet  box:  Open  it  care- 
fully. Just  look,  don't  touch. 

The  preciousne.ss  of  an  old  system  is  axiomat- 


ic. The  longer  the  system  has  been  running,  the 
greater  the  number  of  programmers  who  have 
worked  on  it  arid  the  less  aiiy  one  person  under- 
stands it.  As  years  pass,  the  system  takes  on  a 
life  of  its  own.  It  does  useful  work.  However 


[Predictioti] 

ORGASMATRON 


From  "Impacts  of  Robotic  Sex,"  by  ]oel  Snell,  in 
the  fulyl August  issue  of  The  Futurist:  A 
magazine  of  forecasts,  trends,  and  ideas  about 
the  future.  Snell  teaches  social  sciences  at  Kirk- 
wood  Community  College  in  Cedar  Rapids,  loiva. 
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^obots  that  provide  sexual  companionship 
are  likely  to  become  common  in  the  future.  Re- 
portedly, prototype  models  have  already  been 
developed  in  Japan.  The  future  "sexbots"  will 
have  humanlike  features  and  will  be  soft  and 
pliant.  Sexbots  will  contain  vibrators  to  provide 
tactile  stimulation  and  sound  systems  to  provide 
love  talk.  They  could  certainly  alter  human  re- 
lations in  any  or  all  of  the  following  ways: 

•  Marriages  may  be  destroyed  by  sexbots 
when  husbands  choose  sex  with  the  sexbots 
rather  than  with  their  wives.  Jealous  wives  may 
destroy  sexbot  rivals  and  sue  the  manufacturer. 

•  Heterosexual  people  may  use  same-sex 
sexbots  to  experiment  with  homosexual  rela- 
tions. Or  gay  people  might  use  other-sex 
sexbots  to  experiment  with  heterosexuality. 

•  Robotic  sex  may  become  addictive.  Sexbots 
would  always  be  available  and  never  say  no. 
People  may  become  obsessed  by  their  ever  faith- 
ful, ever  pleasing  sexbot  lovers  and  rearrange 
their  lives  to  accommodate  their  addictions. 
Eventually,  support  groups  will  likely  form. 

•  Technovirgins  will  emerge.  An  entire  gen- 
eration of  humans  may  grow  up  never  having 
had  sex  with  other  humans. 

•  Robotic  sex  may  become  "better"  than  hu- 
man sex.  Like  many  other  technologies  that 
have  replaced  human  endeavors,  robots  may 
surpass  human  technique;  because  they  would 
be  programmable,  sexbots  would  meet  each  in- 
dividual user's  needs. 

Will  electronic  and  robotic  sex  reduce  teen 
pregnancy,  sexually  riansniitted  diseases,  abor- 
tions, pedophilia,  and  prosritul 'uuf  The  jury  is 
still  out  on  these  implications.  However,  bound- 
aries, barriers,  and  beliefs  will  be  challenged. 
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haJly,  hmvever  hut,'K'y,  however  obsolete — it 
runs.  The  system's  very  functioning  demands 
that  we  stop  treating;  it  as  some  mechanism 
we've  created  arid  srart  to  recognize  it  as  a  heing 
with  a  hte  of  its  own.  We  no  longer  control  it. 


[Statement  ot  Purpose] 

A  SAFE  HAVEN  FOR 
MARLBORO  KIDS 


From  ihe  upening  stalement  for  the  Web  site  "Alli- 
son's Teen  Smoking  Home  Page." 


H 


.1.  My  name  is  Allison.  I'm  thirteen  years 
old,  from  Massachusetts,  and,  of  course,  a 
smoker.  I've  heeii  smoking  since  I  was  ten  years 
old.  Luckily  my  mother  was  very  accepting  of 
my  smoking  when  she  found  out.  Many  teens 
and  preteens  have  to  sneak  around  for  years, 
hiding  their  smoking  from  their  parents  until 
they're  older.  The  purpose  of  this  Web  page  is 
to  give  all  teen  smokers  a  home.  Here  you'll 
find  pictures  of  teens  and  kids  smoking,  links  to 
other  pages  about  teen  smoking,  and  messages 
from  teen  smokers  to  other  teen  smokers. 

1  didn't  start  smoking  because  of  peer  pres- 
sure or  because  of  Joe  Camel.  I  also  didn't  start 
because  I  wanted  to  look  older  or  more  sophis- 
ticated. I  started  because  I  was  curious,  and  I 
continue  to  smoke  because  1  like  to.  The  gov- 
ernment says  that  3,000  kids  start  smoking 
every  day,  and  I  don't  think  that  number  will 
be  coming  down  anytime  soon. 

I  usually  smoke  Marlboro  Mediums  or  Marl- 
boro Reds.  Once  in  a  while  I'll  buy  a  pack  of 
Camels  or  Winstons.  I  smoke  about  a  pack  and 
a  half  a  day,  usually  more  on  the  weekends.  The 
majority  of  my  family  smokes,  including  my 
mom  and  my  ycuinger  sister,  Katie.  She  just 
turned  eleven.  Originally  she  was  a  total  anti- 
smoker.  Every  time  she  saw  me  smoking  she 
would  try  to  lecture  me.  Then  about  a  year  ago, 
after  she  started  middle  school,  Katie  got  more 
and  more  curious  about  smoking.  Eventually  she 
asked  me  if  she  could  try  one  of  my  cigs.  I  let 
her . . .  and  . . .  i)t  course  . . .  she  liked  it.  And  now 
she's  hooked,  too.  My  mother  was  just  as  ac- 
cepting of  her  smoking  as  she  was  of  mine.  Katie 
smokes  about  a  pack  a  day  of  Newport  Lights. 
We  all  smoke.  In  the  house,  in  the  car,  with 
odier  family  members,  whenever  we  need  to. 


We  have  two  choices:  respect  it  or  kill  it. 

Old  systems  have  a  name.  They  are  called 
"legacy  systems."  In  the  normal  world,  "lega- 
cy" has  an  aura  oi  beneficence.  It  is  an  offer- 
ing between  generations,  an  enrichment.  A 
gift  of  time,  venerability,  the  patina  of  age  but 
good  age. 

In  computing,  however,  "legacy"  is  a  curse. 
A  legacy  system  is  a  lingering  piece  of  old  junk 
that  no  one  has  yet  figured  out  how  to  throw 
away.  It's  something  to  be  lived  with  and  suf- 
fered. The  system  is  unmodifiable,  full  of  bugs, 
no  longer  understood.  We  say  that  it  is  "brain 
dead."  Yet  it  lives.  It  runs.  Drain  on  our  time 
and  money.  Vampire  of  our  happiness.  Legacy. 


[Censure] 

THE  HARRYING  MAN 


From  a  September  1 7  letter  from  actor  Alec  Bald- 
win to  Berriard  Weinraub,  the  West  Coast  cultural 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times.  The 
Times  declined  to  publish  the  letter. 


Dear  Mr.  Weinraub: 

I  read  your  recent  article  regarding  L.A. 
Confidential  with  great  interest  and  was  imme- 
diately struck  by  your  reference  to  my  wife, 
Kim  Basinger,  "behaving  temperamentally"  on 
the  set  of  The  Marrying  Man. 

Here  you  have  a  woman  who  has  worked 
diligently  and  conscientiously  in  motion  pic- 
tures and  television  for  nearly  twenty  years  and 
has  had  only  one  incident  in  which  someone 
complained.  One  incident — seven  years  ago! 
And  let's  not  forget  that  the  situation  arose 
while  making  a  movie  for  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness, Jeffrey  Katzenberg. 

Since  you  write  for  the  Times,  1  suppose  1 
have  always  had  somewhat  inflated  expectations 
of  you  and  your  writing.  Yet  time  and  again,  you 
prove  yourself  to  be  not  only  an  untalented 
writer  and  a  studio  lapdog  but  a  petty  and  small- 
minded  man  as  well.  Your  corporate  fealty  and 
tired,  hackneyed  prt»e  have  actually  crystallized 
into  what  is  now  recognized  by  most  people  as 
the  "Bernard  Weinraub  piece,"  which  includes: 

•  Bitchy,  unattributed  quotes  from  some 
windbag  producer  about  the  true  value  of  ac- 
tors as  opposed  to  stars. 

•  A  restatement,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  of  some 
public-relations  reversal  or  perceived  faux  pas 
(rehab,  divorce,  box-office  flops)  of  an  actor 
who  is  currently  out  of  favor  and  thus  powerless. 

•  Assertions  that  Hollywood  studio  executives 
are  bold,  risk-taking  creative  engineers  who  drive 
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li  Wars:  A  Tale  of  Two  Sodas,  by  Chris  Woods,  whose  work  is  currently  on  display  at  the  Diane  Farris  Gallery  in  Van- 
I  '.  Woods  lives  in  Chilliwack,  British  Columbia. 


the  business  forward  to  ever-greater  shares  of  the 
global  entertainment  market,  all  the  while 
avoiding  serious  analysis  of  their  personal  failings 
at  the  helms  of  publicly  traded  companies. 

You  get  the  picture.  Why  don't  you  do  your- 
self, the  New  York  Times,  and  everyone  else  in 
this  business  a  favor:  either  become  a  better, 
braver,  more  ethical  writer  or  quit  your  fucking 
job  and  go  work  for  a  studio,  since  that  is  basi- 
cally what  you  are  doing  right  now. 

Very  sincerely. 
Alec  Baldwin 


[Precepts] 

A  PAINTER'S  WISDOM 


"The  Social  Stance  of  the  Artist  by  the  Black 
Tightrope  Walker,"  written  by  the  painter  Max 
Beckmann  in  1927 ,  from  Self-Portrait  in  Words: 
Collected  Writings  and  Statements,  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 


1.  The  talent  for  self-promotion  is  a  prereq- 
uisite for  those  inclined  to  pursue  the  artistic 
calling. 


2.  The  budding  genius  must  learn  above  all 
else  to  respect  money  and  power. 

3.  A  reverence  for  critical  authority  must 
dominate  his  life.  He  must  strictly  adhere  to  his 
subservient  standing  and  never  forget  that  art 
is  merely  an  object,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
facilitate  the  critic's  realization  of  his  critical 
potential. 

4.  The  riskiest  thing  an  artist  can  have  is  too 
strong  a  backbone.  Woe  betide  that  miserable 
creatively  inclined  creature  who  is  unable  to 
subdue  his  obdurate  spinal  column  in  the 
course  of  daily  bowing  and  scraping. 

5.  Let  him  therefore  take  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  subservient  member  of  society. 
His  demands  can,  of  course,  be  taken  under 
consideration  only  when  society's  more  essen- 
tial needs  for  a  family  car  and  a  vacation  trip  to 
the  Pyramids  have  been  satisfied. 

6.  The  artist  may  take  quiet  pleasure  in  his 
craft.  Let  him  not,  however,  forget  that  fashion 
changes  every  five  years.  He  would  therefore  do 
well  not  to  indulge  in  all  that  much  "quiet 
pleasure"  and  to  stay  well  informed  of  every 
new  set  of  marching  orders. 

7.  Aside  from  the  talent  for  self-prornotion, 
the  most  important  asset  an  aitist  c.v.i  have  is  a 
girlfriend  or  a  beautiful  wife.  Her  laility  can  he 
imagined  ill  a  variety  of  way-;,  ^'ho  otlier  than 
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rhe  artist's  beloved  could  better  soothe  the 
transact it>n-riddled,  multinational- takeover- 
scheme-saturated,  cosmic  thunder-stricken 
brain  ot  the  champagne  manufacturer  or 
leather  dealer?  With  her  gentle  hand  she  can 
stroke  the  mighty  one's  chaotic  brow  and,  rest- 
ing him  against  her  soft  body,  induct  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  dreaming  and  art. 

8.  The  artist  can  know  nothing  ot  religiim, 
politics,  and  life.  He  must  not  forget  the  sylph- 
like presence  that  he  is,  his  only  purpose  con- 
sisting in  sprinkling  the  world  with  brightly  col- 
ored pollen.  The  "merry  little  artist  folk"  had 
best  keep  in  mind  their  humble  limitations.  It  is 
therefore  advised  that  should  the  unfortunate 
artist  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a  little 
sense  and  a  modicum  of  critical  faculty  he  keep 
these  qualities  to  himself.  Only  insofar  as  he 
maintains  an  aura  of  artlessness  can  the  artist 
expect  to  be  recognized  by  the  public. 

9.  The  best  thing  an  artist  can  do,  of  course. 


[Self-evaluation] 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
BEING  OSCAR 


From  a  prevkmsly  unpublished  questionnaire  com- 
pleted b;v  Oscar  Wilde  in  1877 ,  when  he  was  twen- 
ty-three and  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford.  The 
manuscript  was  sold  in  June  by  Christie' s  for 
$36,500. 

What  is  your  aim  in  life! 
Success,  fame,  or  even  notoriety. 

Who  are  your  favorite  poets? 

Euripides,  Keats,  Theocritus,  and  myself. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation! 
Reading  my  own  sonnets. 

What  is  your  idea  of  happiness! 
Absolute  power  over  men's  minds,  even  if  ac- 
companied by  a  chronic  toothache. 

What  is  your  idea  of  misery! 

Living  a  poor  and  respectable  life  in  an  obscure 
village. 

What  do  you  believe  to  be  your  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic! 
Inordinate  self-esteem. 

Whut  trans  of  character  do  you  most  detest! 
Vanuy,  selt-esteem,  conceitedness. 


is  to  die.  Only  when  the  last  living  vestige  of 
this  bothersome  personality  has  disintegrated 
in  his  grave  can  his  telK)w  men  take  pleasure  in 
his  work.  Only  then  does  the  artist's  work  truly 
belong  to  his  contemporaries,  for  if  they  buy  it 
at  the  right  time  it  is  as  good  as  if  they  had 
made  it.  The' artist  is  therefore  strongly  advised 
to  die  at  the  right  time.  Only  thereby  can  he 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  his  work. 

10.  The  artist  who  follows  these  fundamen- 
tal precepts  will  have  a  good  life.  His  fellow 
men  will  gladly  accord  this  well-respected  and 
untroublesome  element  in  the  fabric  of  the 
state  all  the  love  and  recognition  he  deserves. 


[Poem] 

A  LONG  ILLNESS 


From  a  poem  by  Donald  Hall  in  the  September  is- 
sue of  The  Boston  Book  Review.  It  will  appear 
m  Without,  a  collection  of  Hall's  poems  about  the 
death  of  his  wife,  the  poet  Jane  Kenyon,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  April  1998  hy  Houghton  Mifflin.  Hall 
lives  in  Danbury ,  New  Hampshire . 

Daybreak  until  nightfall 
he  sat  by  his  wife  at  the  hospital 

while  chemotherapy  dripped 
through  the  catheter  into  her  heart. 

He  drank  coffee  and  read 
the  Globe.  He  paced;  he  worked  on  poems; 

he  fretted;  he  rubbed  her  back 
and  read  aloud.  Overcome  with  dread 

they  wept  and  affirmed 
their  love  for  each  other,  witlessly, 

over  and  over  again. 
When  it  snowed  one  morning  Jane  gazed 

at  the  darkness  blurred 
with  flakes.  They  pushed  the  IV  pump 

which  she  called  Igor 
slowly  past  the  nurse's  pods,  as  far 

as  the  outside  door 
so  that  she  could  smell  the  snowy  air. 


Home  a  week.  He  looked 
back  in  the  calendar.  February 

was  slashed  kitty-corner 
with  Jane's  shaky  large  block  capitals 

staggering  eight  letters 
out:  LEUKEMIA 


Alone  together  a  moment 
on  the  twenty-second  anniversary 

of  their  wedding, 
he  clasped  Jane  as  she  stood 
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r  t>ahannoLk,  '  b^  Chailottesulle,  Vnginia   auiit  Bill  Emor\    The  phutug)aph  was  most  recently  on  display  at  the 
■c  id  Street  Gallery  m  Charlottesvdle . 


at  the  sink,  pressing 
into  her  backside,  rubbing  his  cheek 

against  the  stubble 
of  her  skull.  He  gave  her  a  ring 

of  pink  tourmaline 
with  nine  small  diamonds  around  it. 

She  put  it  on  her  finger 
and  immediately  named  it  Please  Don't  Die. 

They  kissed  and  Jane 
whispered,  "Timor  mortis  conturbat  me." 

♦ 

He  hovered  beside  Jane's  bed, 
solicitous:  "What  can  1  doV 

It  must  have  been  unbearable 
while  she  suffered  her  private  hurts 

to  see  his  worried  face 
looming  above  her,  always  anxious  to  do 

something  when  there  was 
exactly  nothing  to  do.  Inside  him, 

some  four-year-old 
understood  that  if  he  was  good — thoughtful, 

considerate,  beyond 
reproach,  perfect — she  would  not  leave  him. 


Why  were  they  not 
contented,  four  months  ago,  because 
Jane  did  not  have 


leukemia?  A  year  hence,  wt)uld  he  question 

why  he  was  not  contented 
now?  Therefore  he  was  contented. 


They  flew  all  day  across 
the  country  to  the  hospital  for  hard  cases. 

The  night  before  Jane 
entered  isolation  in  Seattle  for  chemo, 

TBI,  and  a  stranger's 
bone  marrow — for  life  or  death — they  slept 

together,  as  they  understood, 
maybe  for  the  last  time.  His  body 

curved  into  Jane's, 
his  knees  tucked  to  the  backs  of  her  knees; 

he  pressed  her  warm  soft  thighs, 
back,  waist,  and  rump,  making  the  spoons, 

and  the  spoons  clattered 
with  a  st)und  like  the  end  man's  bones. 


As  they  killed  her  bone 
marrow  again,  Jane  lay  on  a  gurney 

alone  in  a  leaden 
room  between  machines  that  reserriblcd 

pot-bellied  stoves, 
spewing  out  Total  Body  Irr.iuiaiuin 

for  eleven  half-hour 
sessions  measured  over  i.hn.'i-  o-.n':-.. 
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It  was  a>  if  she  capped 
the  C'heinohyl  pile  with  her  body. 


The  courier  hrouyht 
hone  inarri>w  in  an  insulated  bottle 

from  the  donor,  a  nameless 
thirty-nine-year-old  female  who 

sent  alont;  words 
lor  nameless  Jane,  "To  the  Recipieiit." 

Jane's  "For  the  Donor"  flew 
hack  somewhere,  where  a  stranger  lay  flat 

with  an  anesthetic 
hanj^o\er  and  pelvic  hones  that  ached — 

and  with  disinterested 
lo\e,  which  is  the  greatest  of  these. 

Eighteen  inches  from 
his  nose,  pink  liciuid  leached  thrc)ugh  a  tube 

fnim  a  six-inch-square 
plastic  envelope.  It  was  Day  Zero. 


By  Day  Eleven,  mucositis 
from  the  burn  of  Total  Body  Irradiation 

frayed  her  mouth  apart 
cell  by  cell,  her  lips  and  tongue  peeletl. 

To  enter  her  antibiotic 
cube  it  took  him  fifteen  minutes 

to  suit  up,  wearing  a  wide 
paper  hat,  yellow  mask,  long  white 

booties  like  a  Dallas 
Cowgirl,  blue  paper  surgical  gown, 

and  sterile  plastic  gloves. 
Jane  said  he  Kuiked  like  a  huge  cimdom. 

♦ 

He  woke  at  hve,  brewed 
coffee,  swallowed  pills,  injected  insulin, 

shaved,  ate  breakfast,  packed 
the  tote  with  Jane's  sweats  he  washed 

at  night,  filled  the  thermos, 
and  left  the  apartment  on  Spring  Street 

to  walk  a  block  and  a  half 
to  Jane's  bone-marrow  floor  ot  the  hospital. 

Waiting  for  the  light 
to  cross  the  avenue,  briefly  he  imagincLl 

throwing  himself  in  front 
of  that  bus.  I  le  knew  he  v\oukln't. 


Dischargei.1  Lit  last, 
she  retLirned  to  sleep  with  hiui  again 

in  the  flat  jerry-built 
tor  bakl  tenants  and  their  caregivers. 

He  ciHintei.1  out  meds 
and  programmed  pumps  to  deliver 

hydration,  TPN, 
and  ganciclovir.  He  needed  to  learn 

froui  Maggie  Fisher  the  nurse 
how  to  assemble  the  tubuig,  to  insert 

narrow  ends  into 


wide  ones.  "From  long  experience,"  Maggie 

told  him,  "I  have  learned 
to  distinguish  'male'  from  'female.'" 

As  Dr.  McCormick  plunged 
the  tube  down  her  throat,  her  body  thrashed 

on  the  table.  When  she 
struggled  to  rise,  the  doctor's  voice  cajoled, 

"Jane,  Jane,"  until 
blood-oxygen  numbers  dropped  toward  zero 

and  her  face  went  blue. 
The  young  nurse  slipped  oxygen  into  Jane's 

nostrils  and  punched 
a  square  button.  Eight  doctors  hurst 

into  the  room,  someone 
pounded  Jane's  chest.  Dr.  McCormick 

gave  orders  like 
a  submarine  captain  among  depth  charges, 

the  nurse  fixed 
a  nebulizer  over  Jane's  mouth  and  nose — 

and  she  breathed. 

Meanwhile, 
understanding  that  his  wife  might  he  dying 

before  his  eyes,  he  stood  still, 
careful  to  keep  out  of  everyone's  way. 


Jane  wasn't  certain 
where  she  was,  the  month  or  the  year,  or  who 

was  president.  An  ambulance 
took  her  from  the  clinic  two  blocks 

back  to  the  hospital. 
Her  thinking  returned  slowly.  With  it  came 

depression,  the  desire 
to  die  with  her  mother,  and  loathing 

for  the  view  of  Seattle 
from  an  eleventh-floor  window 

that  for  the  autumn 
had  given  her  pleasure:  "1  hate  this  city." 

She  spoke  to  him  in  anger: 
"1  wish  you  could  feel  what  1  feel!" 

Her  only  rebuke  became 
his  nightmare:  At  Eagle  Pcmd,  Jane 

sprayed  his  body  with  acid 
from  a  booby  trap.  He  was  dying. 

He  followed  her  in  his  rage 
to  Connecticut  and  his  mother's  house. 

Just  before  he  woke  he  saw 
Jane  crouched  in  terror  at  the  bottom 

of  the  cellar  stairs  while  he 
crept  down,  his  hands  clutched  to  choke  her. 


At  five  every  afternoon 
Jane  started  to  fret  or  panic. 

On  a  Monday  he  lay 
on  the  sofa  with  mild  vertigo, 

but  Jane  was  certain 
it  was  a  heart  attack  or  embolism, 

no  matter  what  he  said. 
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'a  lyn  on  a  Bed,  by  Montreal  cirt/st  Paul  Fenniak.  His  work  will  be  on  display  next  fall  at  the  Forum  Gallery  in  New  Ymk  i,av. 


Paramedics  from  an  ambulance  took 

his  EKG  tor  Jane's  sake. 
A  day  later,  Jane  couldn't  stand  or  walk. 

Back  in  the  hospital 
she  believed  that  she  had  never  been  sick, 

and  would  be  discovered, 
and  that  Blue  Cross  and  the  Hutch  would  sue 

and  take  away  their  house. 
It  did  not  matter  what  he  told  her, 

but  Haldol  and  Klonopin 
mattered.  For  two  hours  she  dozed;  when 

she  woke,  she  no  longer 
insisted,  "I  am  a  wicked  person." 


for  half  an  hour — and  at  bedtime 
he  helped  her  take  off  her  sweatpants 

and  pull  on  the  blue-striped 
flannel  nightgown  Caroline  gave  her. 

It  was  reasonable 
to  expect  that  in  ten  or  twelve  months 

she  would  be  herself. 
She  would  dress  and  eat  her  breakfast. 

She  would  drive  her  Saab 
to  shop  for  groceries  and  lunch.  Ashamed, 

he  foresaw  how  intensely 
he  would  miss  the  months  of  taking  care. 


At  home  each  day  hudged 
forward — more  calories  (Ensure  Plus, 

cream  cheese  and  jelly, 
macaroni  and  cheese),  more  exercise 

(two  hundred  yards 
joyous  walking  with  Gus),  and,  tentatively, 

the  first  phrases 
dictated  toward  what  might  be  a  poem. 


They  hired  a  movie  each 
afternoon — ^Jane  could  read  a  short  story 


"It  was  reasonable 
to  expect."  So  he  wrote.  The  next  day, 

in  a  consultation  room, 
Jane's  hematologist  Letha  Mills  sat  down, 

stiff,  her  assistant 
Diane  standing  with  her  back  !o  the  door. 

"I  have  terrible  news," 
Letha  told  thein.  "The  leukemia  i.^  Iv.X. 

There's  nothing  to  do." 
The  four  of  them  wept.  He  asktd  lv>w  long, 

why  did  it  happen  now  . . . 
Jane  asked  only:  "Can  i  da  at  bc>iat.''" 
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mno  nieds  your 
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T  ^  '  S      YOUR      C  A  L  L .    But  until  the  Corporate  Fat  Cat  is  put  on  the  Endange 
pl.es  Ust.  we  su.sest  you  put  .our  ions  dtstance  doi.ar  toward  -'-'^^^  ^^:;;^ 
U,e  *he  en.iro„n,e„t.  Or  civil  rights.  Or  soc.a.  iust.ce.  Wh.ch  is  exactly  what  ^  PF-^^    J 
sign  up  &r  our  long  distance  serv.ce.  That's  Because  we  donate  1%  of  ^^  ^  J^^^^;, 
cl..a  youhelp  se,ect-whae  del.verins  except.onai  serv.ce  and  rates  contparabie  to  AT8cT, 
and  Sprint-  Aid  just  for  joining,  we'll  give  you  60  FREE  minutes.        ^WORKING  ASS£ 
Make  t>,e.aU  </*«.  n.akes  a  Sfference:  1-800-788-8588.  .»».---  " 
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ESSAY 


BIOCAPITALISM 


What  price  the 

genetic  revolution? 

B}'  David  Shenk 


A 


-hout  a  year  ago,  my  wife  phoned 
to  say  that  something  might  be  wrong  with  our  unborn  child.  A  blood  test 
suggested  the  possibility  of  Down  syndrome,  and  the  doctor  was  recom- 
mending amniocentesis  and  genetic  counseling.  As  it  happened,  1  was  al- 
most finished  writing  a  book  about  the  paradoxical  nature  of  information 
technology — the  strange  realization  that  more,  faster,  even  better  informa- 
tion can  sometimes  do  more  harm  than  good.  When  my  wife's  obstetrician 
reported  the  alarming  news,  it  seemed  as  though  the  God  of  Technology 
was  already  looking  to  settle  the  score.  The  doctor,  after  all,  was  merely 
reading  from  a  computer  printout.  Test  results  poured  over  us  in  a  gush  of 
formulas  and  statistics.  My  wife's  blood  contained  such-and-such  a  ratio  of 
three  fetal  hormones,  which  translated  statistically  into  a  such-and-such  in- 
creased chance  of  our  child  having  an  extra  chromosome,  a  forty-seventh, 
which  can  cause  severely  limited  intellectual  capacity,  deformed  organs  and 
limbs,  and  heart  dysfunction.  The  amniocentesis  would  settle  the  matter  for 
certain,  allowing  a  lab  technician  to  count  the  fetus's  actual  chromosomes. 
But  there  was  a  dark  statistical  specter  here,  too,  a  chance  that  the  proce- 
dure itself  would  lead  to  a  spontaneous  miscarriage  whether  the  fetus  was 
genetically  abnormal  or  not.  Testing  a  healthy  fetus  to  death:  many  times, 
in  the  days  ahead,  I  wondered  if  I  could  come  to  terms  with  thai  ultracon- 
temporary  brand  of  senselessness.  The  computer  thought  it  a  risk  worth  rak- 
ing: the  chance  of  miscarriage  was  slightly  lower  than  the  chance  of  ijiscov- 
ering  Down  syndrome.  My  wife  and  I  put  our  faith  in  the  comptilci . 

David  Shenk  h  the  author  o/ Data  Smoj,':  Siirvivint,'  the  information  Glu!,  I'uNL^hci: 
in  Alrril  by  HarperCollins.  His  last  piece  for  Harper's  Magazine,  "The  Pedai',oi:y  ti\  fa--, 
ta  Sauce,"  appeared  in  the  September  1995  issue. 
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iv\/\  i'fl:  i'  I  ( li  ,'  if ',  (',  f '  "^  "^  fh*"**-  '\rtiiiU  will  s««ffi  f^irrtili/ir  to  (wircnfs  f>f  children  fvirn 

f^i;  'I*-/;kI*';  nor  will  jiny  p',ir«'fiN  f/f  (hili-Jr'Ti  F/irn  ?fffcT,  ^»y,  201 ',  fjicti 

fin     ll'A    .('/■'  f    I'  >  fllf   M'/^'i,  .p^M^c  (.rf'lK  ;irf)ff)t. 'f  h«- 'llw/vrrlf•^  iri  r|-i*- fifid  hiPivc  betm  j^erif-r  ;';riL' 

,,,     ,     ,,,    ,   ,    ...If./      iiimt    I  i^i'tin^iihV.  \it'"i\it>f  iiUrr  iifU)l\irt  iAnnit  vcnf:%  T('.\Htc(.\  to  A 

|',l  ,  I     //f    I  /  y,  I    I    K  ,  /  '  //    //I  I/',  I  ,  ,  1       -  1 

Krr,r>f  </(fi^«r,  >'pilfp<4y,  r;^t<v;jxrf'mis,  r»r><-Mfy,  ',inn  even  neimrtis,  m- 

//III   I/'  //I  II  ;  )   //(  '  <l  I    flKI'l  u*ht-u<'^  tt•v<^iltu>^l  f<i  fuiw  V) ',uxt-U^'M<-(\  thitt  n-ity^rlc'Me  rtchr>i>\i>i'\' 

citif  (,i)<it,\rtf  iiliiicil  '<i<i  (idirHy  Jii  tlwy  an:  invenfcd,  Alrhoiif(h  the 

rrr.ifhf"  \)\(,<>i\  tf%t  w;i<t  ifiv«Tif<-(l  in  fhc  l;tfc  I9h0<i,  it  prokihly  will  h< 

lofK  -il  f'/fiffiotc  ,1  (\ii  ;ii\v  Of  !(<»  from  now.  So  will  jirnnirK,cnfe<*i.'>.  i'x,' 

l.(  r(  I'liK  <  (I  l.y  i(  (/'•"«■'"  viinplint;  of  fcf;il  cclU  fxfr;icred  frfrfri  the  rnoi  , 

l-l'i'.d,  /I  f«<tf  tli;(t  will  l>«-  fi<4k  free  ff;r  hofh  rnofher  jind  fetus.  That's  1 1 

(\rt(U  (fi  hcnllliy  f»tii';<-';  every  yesir  who  will  not  \)c  lost  just  for  the  v,i\" 

WnttH  sn,if.shof.  We  will  know  miith  irior<-  for  imich  less. 

I'.iii  the  odd  (jiieslioti  jirises:  Will  we  know  too  rriiKh.'  f'etJil  Jind  em  « 
oiiK   (/eneiK    kjiryoiypes  iruiy  iiliiiruitely  f>e  us  lej^ihle  as  a  t(jpoi,'rHpln 
iii;ip;  Yhuf  <iini  will  he  hinu  hctdihy;  he  will  he  alU'ri/i(.:  Ui  ca%hew%;  he  will  n 
//ve  fuiii  (en  iiiul  (t  hnlj  nulu",,  math  will  not  (time  easily  lo  him;  in  his  i 
■ji-in'^,  he  will  I 'I-  HI  hit'h  risk  Im  the  same  lyfic  of  arU'rifisclcrosis  thai  affile 
tncaiinaiulfiitlwr    Here  ;ire  sc(  rels  from  the  heretofore  iiulct  ipher;if)le 
"I  he  I'look  of  M.m,"  the  wishful  lerm  used  hy  rescnr(  hers  to  refer  f(i 
Miiripi'ie  initi'Jiilioii  of  hinniiii  (/enetie  information  ili;it  they  om' 
hope  lo  ;i(i|liin\   '-.II'  h  .1  i|l'.(overy  is  wluit  ( '..  S.  Lewis  foresjiw  whn  ■ 
WJiined,  in  .i  ptes(  n  m    l'^4'l  e.s.iy   I  he  AhnlilKin  i  if  Man,  "The  fin;il  sUil 
I  oiiie  when  Mill)  hy  eiit/enii  s,  hy  pieii;it;il  <  oiii  In  loniii);  ,  .  ,  h;is  ohl.i  l 
lull  (  onliol  ovei  himself." 

I'm  |Miii|i|ii(;  .ilicul,  f.ii  hrycjiid  pic'.eni   I.h  I  .  ,iimI  iiiiii  llii    liiiiin 

|m  io|.     of    M,in"    will    nol    jir    lllil.hril    |ci|    Millie    lilni   ,    ||    i   vil,    I'llll    Willi., 

I  )..S,  t/ovciniiienr'.  ■.l.iiiiH  II    .ii|.piiii   ..I  iIm    I  luni.iii  <  iiiniiiir  l'io|ect,I 
'M  hi  1 1  loll  me|;;i  re',e;ii(  h  '.pi  ml  h  >  miip  oiil  iiiiii  dei  oile  ;ill  ol  the  csiii 
ed    |()(1,(H'(1  hiimiin  |;eii('.  hy  ihe  yeiii   /(X')'i,  |;eneti(    kiiowled^^e  h;r 
di  Illy  I'll  I  iiiir  .1  1 1, 1 1  II  III.  1 1  pih  ii  II  V    1 1   I'.  I  III'.  I  Till' 1. 1 1 II  III''.  l.K  ('  1(1  I  III    ih 
hill    v\'r'|i     Mill    i|illlr    '.illr    wll.ll    We'll    do    when    \\> 
T  dii   II   ,    wll.ll     llii     d.lll.      .idr    liMik',    like    mn',!    i  i|    II'.   .1 

I  Ml  I II  III. II  iy  \\ M  ii  II  I  nil. limine. 


w 


II     pill. mill'    llii     liiim.iii    I'l'iiniiir    fill    |>iiiid    ir.l'^iills,   III    I" 
Willi   Mill    liiw    .\'ll,il'iii  111    I'l  III  IK     k  IK  i\\lcd)',r,   we   \\'ill    Ih'iiHIU'   lie.ili 

•  llld   ll\e   |ii|i);el      I'lil   e\ili   Willi   llie   lew    l.ii  I',  lli.il    W'e   linW  li;i\'e,  lliele  I 

I  e,ii|\    1  .iii'.e    III    W'l  i|  I  \'    .il  M  ml    I  I II     III  I  ml  ended   <  I  iie.ei|lielK  I'.s   1 1|    ;k  i|lll  I 
.mil   |.  IK  iW'ledi'e     II    |Miii  '.   .Ill     1 1  le    I'll  ill  m;u  .il    m.ii  liliie  i  i  ide       I  he  '  i 
v\  .111        1  I  .1  II  III  111  I!'  I  lie  in.l  I  III  I  II  111  .  Il  ii  e.u  11  pel  SI  111''.  de\  ell  ipmeiil  ,iiui 
I  ,l\  ,   mill  II  I  Ilii:   1 1 1. 1 1    1  1  iili     pi  illeiid'.  I  111     ,il'illl\    III  ll\    I  lie   l>iii;s  .llld  eve 

•  idd  new  le.iliili".  \\  lull  penple  w  1 1|  1  \  .ilmid  lli.il  we  lll.l\  M  n  in  he  "pl.i 
(  il  111,"  11 '.  I'll  .iir.e  111  1  ||\  11  ir  I  le.ll  me  li.r.  e\  el  I  'eli  ile  heen  .ihli'  1. 1  upr 
H.  1  iw  II  .  .pi  l.ll  llii;  '.N  '.lelii 

I  1  w  1  .    .iii;iM    .1 '.  1 1  111      111  1 1   .ih'.i  iliile   I'll  •!  11  I  nil  ill  'I'll  ,1 1   pi  iv\  el    is  »  1 1|  nip 
dill    11    lull.  Iimii.iiiii\    111   u.  HI'. I  nil  I  u  e  diiu    iii  pii'.ieiiu,  'Il    is  nol 
llu  \     111    I'. id  nil  n,  "  he  Willi".  1 1|  lulme  eenelii    "t,   i  iiulil  kmuis"  "  i  In 
liiil    nil  11   ,11     ill     '-Il  ppiiii;  iMil'.ide  die    l,iii"       llill    is,  ,iiilside  die  m.ii.i 
del    J.  .Ill  I. lied  l'\    N.ilme      "lIu'N    li.ive  '.leppe.l  inlii  die  \i>k1  "     \ldlii 
n.i|    \i  I    1  1.1.1     111  .1   iiini.il    vi'id,   vv  e   d.i,  even   .11    lliis  piiiuuive  si.ij^'l 
l>i..|i  I  liiinl.  M'\  ,  I  Hull  11  ".'.|\    '.np  I'lilsivle   die    l.ii'    ^  'iMisivk-i ,   liM    e\.lli  ,' 
dill    wliiii   m\    will    ,111.1   I    Weill    III  1.11    ,1111111.  H  enlesis,  we  dul  si'  willi 
IK  n  under. I. 111. line  di.il  we  w.niLI  .ilsiil  .nil  v  liild  il  we  ilisviwoie.l  ill. 
Ill   '-he  w  .Is  1  .11  IN  me  die  esii.i  v  l\nMUi>siM\U',  inhei  w  ise.  iheu'  w  .Mild  1 
I'llll  niipnini   in  ii'.kmr.  mis»  ,<m,u;e     Ihe  l.\i  i   ih.il  we  vlid  not  .ilvil 
«  liil.l.  ill  11    -lie  W.I'.  I'. 'Ill  heidilw,  wilh  Kmin   si\  v  |\i\M\\v>soii\es  .md 
(IliiuIhi'.  in  liei  lie. in    ind  iwi'  luni;s  .md  i\\v>  K'ns:  Iv'j'.s,  is  mvM,\ll\  bi 
ll\«'  piuni     We  h.ul  m.idv-  om    il  ihen  v  hou  e  u>  leimm.Uvv   I  suppost 
i;l;id  I  hid  the  le»\\l  lu-evlv>m  iv>  in, ike  ih,u  vhi^ue,  I  know,  dvnis;li, 


>'.    n  \uii  u  '■  \(  \i.  \,  i\i    rii  I  \ii>i  K  n>»' 


Ill  inc:  /  liiv  (s  (I  jm'' 


■till  liiiiinU'il  by  iIk'  culd  m(ii;il  liiinlcii  il  iiiiposcil  < 
of  your  dauf>,lucr.  Ij  she's  dcjcclive,  will  you  kccj)  hcrf 
e  all  wane  a  worki  wilhoul  Down's  and  AlzluaiiH'i's  niul  Iliiniinf4' 
III  wluai  (lie  va(riiu-  aj^ainsl  llu'si-  Jisoidcrs  lakes  llic  Idiin  of  f^c- 
;  knowledge  and  wIk'II  llial  knowlfdj^L'  conn's  will)  a  sneak  |)icvicw 
e  full  cataioj^iK-  ol  weaknesses  in  each  of  us,  soliilions  slaii  lo  look 
ootential  problems.  With  ibe  early  peek  comes  a  Iransler  o(  conirol 
natural  law  to  human  law.  (^an  the  U.S.  (^onf^re.ss  (which  seems  in- 
lon  shrinking,  not  expanding,  its  dominion)  manage  ibis  new  en- 
d  sphere  of  influence?  C^an  the  churches  or  the  media  ( ir  I  be  s(  In )( )ls!' 
lention  jusi  one  obvious  |)oli(  y  iinplu  ;il  ion  ol  ibis  bi<  ilei  bnologic  :il 
ibeyond  the  Tao:  Tlie  aboriion  tleba(e,  historically  an  issue  in  iwo 
nsions  (whether  or  noi  individuals  shouki  have  the  right  to  lermi 
a  pregnancy),  suddenly  takes  on  a  discomliling  ibird  dimension. 
ild  praspective  parents  who  wani  a  child  be  ullowed  lo  reliise  ;i  par- 
ir  type  of  child:' 

om  that  perspective,  I  wonder  il  today's  crude  triple 
ler/amnio  combination  isn't  just  an  early  indicalion  i',?  ' 

e  burdens  likely  to  be  placed  <>\\  (uiure  general  ions  / 

Tents;  the  burden  of  knowing,  die  burden  o(  (boos-  ■■';, 

imagine  my  daughter,  pregnant  wiili  her  (irsi  child.  ,'; 

phone  rings.  The  doctor  has  reviewed  the  karyotype 
:he  computer  analysis.  He  is  sorry  to  report  that  her 
is  carrying  a  genetic  marker  for  severe  manic  -ik" 
tve  illness,  similar  in  character  to  rh;ii  of  my  greal- 
;,  who  lived  a  lurbuknl  and  diflu  nil  life.  Will  she 
nue  the  pregnancy.' 

'perhaps  she  is  not  yet  pregnant.  In  keeping  wiih  ihe 
I  mores  cjf  her  day,  she  and  her  partner  have  fertilized 
bber  of  eggs  in  vitro,  intending  to  implant  the  one 
the  best  apparent  chance  for  a  succes.sful  gestation. 
doctor  calls  with  the  karyotype  results.  It  seems  that 
70s  number  1  and  6  reveal  a  strong  manic'depressivc- 
■■ncy.  Will  my  daughter  exclude  them  froin  [lossible 
intation?  The  choice  seems  obvious,  until  the  doctor 
her  that  embryos  I  and  6  are  also  (|iiick'witted, 
eas  2  and  3  are  likely  to  be  intellectually  sluggish. 
'ourth  and  fifth  embryos,  by  the  way,  are  marked  for 
ary  intelligence,  early-onset  hearing  impainnent,  and 
1  potential  for  aggressive  pancreatic  cancer.  Which,  if 
ihould  be  implanted? 

m  add  a  plausible  eccjnomic  variable:  Suppose  that  my  daughter  gets 
stered  letter  the  next  day  from  her  health  maintenance  organization, 
I  also  has  seen  the  karyotype  and  the  analysis  (both  of  whii  h  they 
ly  paid  for).  The  HMCJ  cannot  presume  t'j  tell  her  whi<  h  einbryo  to 
nt,  but  she  shcjuld  know  that  if  she  chocises  to  iiuplani  einbryo  num- 
or  6,  the  Cf;sts  oi  her  child'-,  luanic  depression  v/ill  not  be  remi- 
M  bursed,  ever.  Nov/  that  the  genetic  uv.nV'-r  r,  on  ilic  rei  ord, 

'\  it  is  officially  a  "pre-existing  conditirjn"     in  fa<  t,  the  term 


\ 


b;is  never  been  mc^re  afjf^ropriate. 


ucb  are  yjrne  of  the  specific  scenario-,  nov/  br-irig  bandied  about  by 

li'ists,  who,  becau'^e  of  the  Hiifnaii  ('icjiomi-  l'ro)e(t,  arc-  f|ir,b  -//itb 

-■'-cap  money.  Five  percent  (jf  the  f^roject's  furuls  (roughly  'ilOfJ  mil- 

'  r  fifteen  years)  is  being  dedicated  to  social  and  ethic  al  (•xpl'<ration, 

tment  tb«t  prc/roptwJ  Arthur  fJaplan,  dir':ctc,r  ';(  the-  IJniyer.iiy  of 

.  /l-/'ania's  0,-nrer  f')r  Biocthics,  ro  celebrate-  th'-  I  K  ;!'  a-,  the  "full-'-m- 

lent  act  for  bic^ethicists,"  Tfie  I^^^artment  oi  l-.w-ru;/,  th'-  ;'  Jaii'^nal  In- 

:s  '/Health,  ;;jnd  the  intcrnaric/n^jl  JIuman  ( ji:iiouh:  Orgariiviti'^n  all 

c/;mfr»ittees  to  st.ii'l'/  the  vx.ial  and  '■thic.al  iidplic.atic^n.s  ';f  genetic  re- 
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Given  great  power  to  alter 

our  own  c^.enetic  destiny, 

what  limits  will  we  set 

for  ourselves? 
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search.  Popping  up  frequently  are  essays  and  conferences  with  titlesB'' 
"Human  Gene  Therapy:  Why  Draw  a  Line?"  "Regulating  Reproducr'l. 
and  "Down  the  Slippery  Slope."  While  genetic  researchers  plod  aK)i 
their  methodical  dissection  ot  chromosomes,  hioethicists  arc  leai 
decades  ahead,  out  of  necessity.  They're  trying  to  foresee  what  kind  of 
ety  we're  going  to  he  living  in  when  and  if  the  researchers  are  successfi 
Sheraton  and  Marriott  confetence  halls,  they  pose  the  toughest  ques  i 
they  can  think  of.  If  a  single  skin  cell  can  reveal  the  emotional  and  ph\ ; 
characteristics  of  an  individual,  how  arc  we  going  to  keep  such  inform; 
private.'  At  what  level  of  risk  should  a  patient  he  informed  of  the  pote 
future  onset  of  a  disease.'  Will  employers  he  free  to  hire  and  fire  hased  o 
formation  obtained  from  their  prospective  employees'  karyotypes?  Shor 
criminal  defendant  he  allowed  to  use  genetic  predisposition  toward  extv 
aggressiveness  as  a  legitimate  defense,  or  at  least  as  a  mitigating  facto 
sentencing?'  Should  privately  administered  genetic  tests  he  regulate() 
accuracy  by  the  government?  (Currently,  they  are  not.)  Should  pri 
companies  he  able  to  patent  the  gene  sequences  they  discover?  Should 
dren  of  sperm  donors  have  the  right  to  know  the  identity  and  genetic  h 
ry  of  their  bit)logical  fathers?  The  only  limitation  on  the  number  of  in 
tant  questions  seems  to  be  the  imagination  of  the  inquirer. 

Most  fundamental  of  all,  though,  are  questions  regarding  the  prop 
of  futuristic  gene-based  medical  techniques.  Suppose  for  a  moment 
the  power  to  select  on  the  basis  of,  and  possibly  evei 
ter,  our  genetic  code  does,  as  many  expect,  turn  oi 
he  extensive.  What  sort  of  hoimdaries  should  we  se 
ourselves?  Should  infertile  couples  be  allowed  to  n 
to  a  clone  embryo  rather  than  adopt  a  bioloj; 
stranger?  Should  any  couple  have  the  right  to  chi 
the  blond-haired  embryo  over  the  brown-haired 
bryo?  Homosexuality  over  heterosexuality?^  ShouL 
try  to  "fix"  albinism  in  the  womb  or  the  test  tube?  C 
genital  deafness?  Baldness?  Crooked  teeth?  What  al 
aortas  that  if  left  alone  will  likely  give  out  after  fifty 
years?  Should  doctors  instead  pursue  a  genetic  pr 
dure  that  would  give  the  ill-fated  embryo  a  heart  pri 
for  ninety-nine  years? 

To  address  these  questions,  hioethicists  need  to  d( 
mine  what  competing  interests  are  at  stake.  If  a  fa 
wants  a  blue-eyed,  stout-hearted  son  and  is  able  to 
for  the  privilege,  which  will  cause  no  harm  to  any 
else,  what's  the  problem?  Consider  the  prospect  of  a  j 
genetics  culture  in  which  millions  choose  the  same  d 
able  genes.  Thousands  of  years  down  the  line,  the  div 
ty  in  the  human  gene  pool  could  be  diminished,  wl 
any  potato  farmer  can  tell  you  is  no  way  to  manajt 
species.  While  public  policy  generally  arbitrates  betu' 
indi\idual  rights  and  social  responsibilities,  genetics  raises  a  new  parad: 
a  struggle  between  contemporary  humanity  and  our  distant  descendatits 


'  This  question  is  not  hypothetical.  In  February  iQ94.  Stephen  MohL'y  was  convici 
murder  and  sentenced  to  death .  In  their  appeal  Mohley's  lawyers  argued  timt  he  had  ink 
a  strong  predisposition  toward  aggression.  The  appeal  was  rejected.  But  Deborah  De: 
professor  of  law  at  Fordham  University ,  believes  that  genetic  evidence  xvill  be  admitu 
U.S.  courts  within  a  few  years.  "Given  that  so  many  people  who  commit  homicides 
have  histories  of  families  with  relatives  who  are  also  incarcerated,"  she  said  in  the  Lod 
Independent,  "/  think  it's  just  a  matter  of  time  before  somebody  tries  it  again." 

^  Dean  Hamer,  chief  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute's  gene-structure  section,  clain\ 
have  discovered  gerietic  markers  for  behaviors  such  as  sexiud  orientation,  thrill  seeking,' 
neurosis .  "Psychiatrists  making  diagiwses  and  prescribing  drugs  in  the  future  will  look  a 
tients'  DNA.  just  the  way  they  now  ask  about  family  history,"  Hamer  has  said.  Fni 
up  studies  have  /iccn  inconclHsit'e. 
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le  considerable  support  for  legislation  that  would  suppress  some  of 
J  technologies  draws  its  strength  from  a  sense  of  moral  indignation 
ell  as  from  the  fear  of  an  alien  future.  In  a  New  Republic  essay  enti- 
"The  Wisdom  of  Repugnance,"  University  of  Chicago  philosopher 
\  Kass  argues  for  a  permanent  ban  on  human  cloning,  a  ban  ground- 
lot  in  hysteria  but  in  moral  principle.  "We  are  repelled  by  the 
oect  of  cloning  human  beings  not  because  of  the  strangeness  or  nov- 
ot  the  undertaking,"  he  writes,  "but  because  we  intuit  and  feel,  im- 
lately  and  without  argument,  the  violation  of  things  that  we  right- 
hold  dear." 

n  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  some  scientists  argue  against  any 
idaries,  proposing  that  whatever  we  can  do  to  better  ourselves  is  not 
ethically  appropriate  but  also  imperative.  "The  potential  medical  ben- 
oi  genetic  engineering  are  too  great  for  us  to  let  nebulous  fears  of  the 
e  drive  policy,"  argues  Gregory  Stock,  director  of  the  Center  for  the 
y  of  Evolution  and  the  Origin  of  Life  at  UCLA.  Stock  and  others  con- 
that  we  know  better  than  Nature  what  we  want  out  of  life,  and  we 
it  to  ourselves  and  future  generations  to  seek  genetic  improvement  as 
mponent  of  social  progress.  In  his  article  "Genetic  Modifications,"  for 
iple,  Anders  Sandberg,  a  young  Swedish  scientist  and  self-described 
nshumanist,"  not  only  recommends  the  removal  of  genetic  "defects" 
such  less  harmful  "undesirable  traits"  as  drug  abuse,  aggression,  and 
om  teeth  but  proposes  a  wide  selection  of  enhancements  to  benefit 
entire  race.  Systemic  improvements  would  involve  reprogramming 
to  be  more  resistant  to  aging,  toxins,  and  fat.  "Cosmetic  modifica- 
,"  would  be  the  plastic  surgery  for  the  next  millennium — alteration  of 
color/texture,  eye  color,  skin  color,  muscular  build,  and  so  on.  Sand- 
even  fancies  deluxe  new  features  such  as  built-in  molecular  support 
"ozen  cryonic  suspension.  We  can  chuckle  now  at  the  improbability  of 
J  ideas,  but  when  we  do  we  might  also  try  to  imagine  how  people 
It  have  reacted  150  years  ago  (before  electricity,  before  the  telegraph) 
imeone  suggesting  that  people  in  the  late  twentieth  century  would 
nely  converse  with  people  on  other  continents  using  portable  devices 
.ame  size  and  weight  as  an  empty  coin  purse.  "It  basically  means  that 
;  are  no  limits,"  Princeton  biologist  Lee  Silver  remarked  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  Dolly,  the  cloned  sheep.  "It  means  all  of 
r^  science  fiction  is  true.  They  said  it  could  never  be  done  and 
now  here  it  is,  done  before  the  year  2000." 
he  attitude  within  the  ranks  of  the  Human  Genome  Project  com- 
ity is,  not  surprisingly,  quite  a  bit  more  conservative  than  Sandberg's. 
here  in  the  project  summaries  will  an  affiliated  researcher  he  found 
aing  publicly  for  a  world  filled  with  fat-proof,  freezable  people  (al- 
gh  no  one  seems  to  have  misgivings  about  any  conceivable  genetic 
neering  of  pigs,  cows,  or  other  nonhumans).  More  modestly,  the  stat- 
I  ipes  for  the  application  of  gene  mapping  include  a  greater  under- 
ling of  DNA  and  all  biological  organisms;  new  techniques  for  hat- 
genetic  diseases;  a  new  prevention-oriented  type  of  medicine;  and  a 
Ifall  for  agribusiness  and  other  biotech  industries. 
"le  fact  that  researchers  are  careful  to  limit  their  publicly  stated  goals 
cts  not  so  much  a  deeply  ingrained  social  ethic,  says  Arthur  Caplan, 
canny  political  awareness.  "If  uncertainty  about  what  to  do  with  new 
vledge  in  the  realm  of  genetics  is  a  cause  for  concern  in  some  quar- 
'  he  writes  in  the  book  Gene  Mapping,  "then  those  who  want  to  pro- 
quickly  with  mapping  the  genome  might  find  it  prudent  to  simply 
that  any  application  of  new  knowledge  in  genetics  is  imminent  or 
omise  to  forbear  from  any  controversial  applications  of  this  knowl- 
....  [This]  is  the  simplest  strategy  if  one's  aim  is  not  applying  new 
vledge  but  merely  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  acquire  it."  Caplan 
exposes  a  built-in  tension  between  researchers  and  ethicists.  Ethi- 


SoME  SCIENTISTS  ARGUE 
AGAINST  ANY  LIMITS, 
PROPOSING  WE  DO  EVERYTHING 
POSSIBLE  TO  BETTER  OURSELVES 


ESSAY 


Seven  years  ago,  when  we  first  started  building  Saturns, 
we  discovered  something  really  interesting.  The  federal  crash- 
worthiness  standards  all  call  for  the  use  of  5' 8",  179-pound 
dummies.  Which  would  he  fine  with  us,  except  for  one  thing. 

Everybody  deserves  a  safe  car.  Not  just  average-sized  males. 
So,  in  addition  to  simulating  crashes  with  the  standard  dummies, 
we  simulate  them  with  ones  ranging  from  45-pound  six-year-olds 
to  4' 11",  112-pound  females  to  burly  6',  234-pound  males. 

All  these  extra  tests  make  life  rough  for  our  biofidelic 
(that's  engineering  lingo  for  really  lifelike)  Hybrid  III  dummies. 
But  we  know  of  no  better  way  to  make  sure  a  Saturn's  steel 
spaceframe  bends  where  it's  supposed  to  and  doesn't  bend  where 
it's  not.  Or  to  figure  out  how  to  shape  our  seats  to  help  prevent 
smaller  folks  from  sliding  under  the  seatbelts  in  an  impact.  Or  to 
design  Reduced  Force  Air  Bags  to  protect  people  more  safely. 

It  comes  down  to  this.  We  like  all  the  people  who  drive 
Saturns.  We  don't  want  to  lose  a  single  one. 


A    Different    Kind    of   Company.    A    D  i  f  f  k  r  e  n  t     K  i  n  u    ,•  f    C  a  r. 

The  1998  Saturn  SL2  comes  with  an  M.S.R.P.  nf$l3J9S.  including  AC.  retailer  prep  and  translmrtaliun.  Of  cunnc.  nplioiis.  tax  and  license  are  extra. 
We'd  he  happy  to  provide  more  information  at  l-Ht)0-'i22-S0(>0.  or  visit  iis  on  the  Internet  at  iviviv.satiitn.oim.  e:}i'->97  Saturn  Corporation. 
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The  WARNINC  jS  about  cists  are  paid  to  amuse  concern,  hut  researchers  lose  funJinj,'  if  too 

people  get  too  wiirried. 

PLAYlNC'i  GOP  ARE  IRRELEVANT,  Spotlighting  the  personal  motivations  of  their  researcher  counte  m 

SINCE  WE'RE  ALREADY  PI  AYINCI  might  seem  a  little  heyond  the  purview  of  hioethicists,  hut  in  fact  hi. 

cists  are  ohliged,  as  part  of  the  exploration  of  propriety,  to  not  onh 
CiOD  IN  SO  MANY  WAYS  tor  the  ideal  social  circumstances  of  genetic  engineering  hut  also  t( 

sider  the  more  prohahle  landscape  for  it,  an  approach  we  might  cal  , 
Ethik.  To  simply  declare  certain  procedures  immoral  and  call  for  an  iinei 
diate  and  permanent  ban  is  to  ignore  brazenly  the  history  of  techn. 
one  lesson  of  which  might  fairly  be  summarized  as  "If  it  can  be  du 
will  be  done."  E.g.,  the  atomic  bomb.  The  genie  found  its  way  out  oiu 
bottle  in  short  order,  almost  instantaneously  revolutionizing  the  w;  w 
think  about  conflict.  Real  Ethik  dictates  that  other  genies  will  escape  )i 
their  bottles  no  matter  what  we  do  to  stop  them.  Glenn  McGee,  a  G  a 
protege  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  architect  of  wh;  h 
calls  a  "pragmatic  approach"  to  genetics,  argues  that  while  we  may  bt  i 
to  revolutionize  our  technology,  there  is  no  escape  from  human  n;  n 
We're  wasting  our  time,  says  McGee,  huffing  and  puffing  about  an  i  ;i 
national  ban  on  human  cloning.  "Get  over  it.  It's  not  going  to  ha[:i 
We  are  fundamentally  in  an  unpoliceable  realm."  Human  cloning  wi  < 
cur,  probably  in  Chelsea  Clinton's  lifetime.  And  considering  the  cu  t 
trajectory  of  genetic  research,  so  will  a  host  of  other  exotic  and  frigl  i 
ing  developments. 

If  one  accepts  McGee's  worldview,  genethical  considerations   ' 
abruptly  from  policies  of  stark  authorization/prohibition  to  a  web  oi 
lation  and  incentive,  from  ultimatums  to  real  diplomacy,  from  gr  i 
standing  to  nuance  and  compromise.  Instead  of  regarding  advanced  gta 
ic  engineering  as  taboo,  as  a  eugenic  catastrophe  waiting  to  happen,! 
plunges  straight  into  the  facts,  and  works  to  maximize  the  general  s.  i 
welfare  and  to  minimize  harm.  From  the  pragmatic  perspective,  the  v 
ing  about  "playing  God"  is  a  distracting  irrelevance,  since  we're  air    .^ 
playing  God  in  so  many  ways.  In  Escondido,  California,  for  example 
Repository  tor  Germinal  Choice,  a.k.a.  the  "Nobel  sperm  bank,"  col 
and  distributes  sperm  from  an  exclusive  group  of  extraordinary  men- 
athletes,  scientists,  executives,  and  so  on.  A  number  of  clinics  in  the  Ur 
States  now  enable  prospective  parents  to  sex-select  their  children  irl 
vance  of  fertilization,  sorting  "male"  (Y  chromosome)  sperm  from  "fera 
(X  chromosome)  sperm  according  to  their  volume  and  electrical  ch; 
with  an  estimated  success  rate  of  90  percent. 

What  about  the  horrifying  prospect  that  parents  might  react  irrespon: 
to  the  genetic  sneak  preview  of  their  fetus  or  embryo.'  That  genie  ha 
caped  already,  too.  In  what  has  become  a  powerful  cautionary  tal 
bioethicist  circles,  an  American  couple  was  advised  recently  that  their  i 
had  a  rare  extra  chromosome  that  would  not  cause  a  debilitating  disease 
Down  syndrome  but  that  potentially,  possibly,  was  linked  to  tall  stature 
vere  acne,  and  aggressive — even  criminally  aggressive — behavior.  The 
pie  responded  to  this  information  by  aborting  their  child.  Their  deci 
was  ice  water  in  the  face  of  hioethicists,  who  concluded  that  the  coi 
should  not  have  been  informed  of  the  unusual,  vague  condition.  The  1 
truth,  says  McGee,  is  that  "when  given  the  opportunity,  people  car 
things  that  are  inappropriate  and  unwise." 

This  inescapable  element  ot  human  nature  is  why  industrialized  s 
eties  that  respect  the  basic  freedoms  of  their  citizens  ncmetheless  im{' 
so  many  niggling  restrictions  on  them — speed  limits,  gun  control,  wa 
disposal  regulations,  tood-and-drug  preparation  guidelines,  and  so  on 
technologies  advance  further,  conferring  even  more  power  and  choice 
the  individual — the  abilities  to  travel  at  astonishing  rates  of  speed,  to 
cess  and  even  manipulate  vital  pieces  of  information,  to  blow  up  h 
structures  with  little  expertise — societies  will  have  no  option  but  to  gt 
against  new  types  of  abuse.  Real  Ethik  is,  therefore,  inevitably  a  presc 


it. 
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I  or  aggressive  and  complex  government  oversight  of  society  and  its 
)i  rful  new  tools. 

'  atch  the  surface  of  both  the  information  and  hiotech  revtilutions,  in 
c  md  what  one  discovers  underneath  is  a  "control  revolution,"  suggests 
jl  cal  theorist  Andrew  Shapiro,  a  massive  transfer  ot  power  from  bu- 

'^"^'"■Tacies  to  individuals  and  corporations.  In  an  unregulated  control  rev- 
Dn,  free  markets  and  consumer  choice  become  even  more  dominant 
s  in  society  than  they  already  are,  and  in  virtually  every  arena  social 

^™  ation  gives  way  to  economic  incentive.  Unrestrained  consumerism 
lents  the  ubiquitousness  of  pop  culture  and  the  free-for-all  competi- 
tor scarce  resources.  Ultimately,  even  such  social  intangibles  as  priva- 
come  commodified. 

le  unpleasant  extremes  of  this  climate  are  not  very  difficult  to  imag- 
an  over-class  buying  itself  genetic  immunity  from  industrial  waste, 
ng  the  working  class  gasping  in  its  wake;  conglomerates  encoding 
)rate  signatures  onto  genetic  products,  rendering  competing  products 
ective  and  enforcing  the  ultimate  brand  loyalty; 
Its  resorting  to  all  available  legal  means  to  ensure 
kids  can  compete  effectively,  including  attempts  \ 

n  the  parlance  of  the  Repository  for  Germinal 
ce,  "get  the  best  possible  start  in  life."  In  the  ab- 
;  of  legal  restrictions,  one  envisions  the  develop- 
of  a  free-market  eugenic  meritocracy — or,  to  coin 
m,  biocapitalism.  If  left  up  to  the  marketplace,  de- 
r  genes  could  even  allow  the  wealthy  to  pass  on  not 
vast  fortunes  but  also  superior  bioengineered  lin- 
),  thereby  exacerbating  class  divisions, 
ith  that  much  freedom  and  independence,  the 
doxical  question  one  must  finally  ask  is:  Can  free- 
and  independence,  as  we  know  them,  survive? 
genetic  revolution  may  well  deliver  the  apex  of 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  but  it  seems 
ined  to  conflict  with  another  bedrock  American 
;iple.  Two  centuries  after  it  was  first  proclaimed, 
till  abide  by  the  conceit — the  "self-evident" 
I — that  "all  men  are  created  equal."  We  know,  of 
se  (as  did  our  founding  fathers),  that  this  is  not  lit- 
y  true:  people  are  born  with  more,  less,  and  differ- 
varieties  of  strength,  beauty,  and  intelligence.  Al- 
jgh  we  frequently  celebrate  these  differences 
jrally,  from  a  political  and  legal  standpoint  we  choose  to  overlook 
ii.  For  the  purposes  of  sustaining  a  peaceful,  just,  and  functional  soci- 
we  are  all  considered  equal. 

n  unregulated,  unrestricted  genetic  revolution,  by  highlighting  our 
ical  differences  and  by  allowing  us  to  incorporate  them  in  our  struc- 
5  of  enterprise,  might  well  spell  the  end  of  this  egalitarian  harmony.  In 
pre-genetics  era,  we  are  all  still  external  competitors,  vying  tor  good 
attractive  mates,  comfortable  homes.  After  the  revolution  has  begun 
arnest,  much  of  the  competition  will  likely  take  place  under  the  skin, 
will  compete  for  better  code.  Such  a  eugenic  culture,  even  one 
nded  in  a  democracy,  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  intensified  recogni- 
and  exaggeration  of  certain  differences.  In  a  newly  human-driven 
ution,  the  differences  could  become  so  great  that  humans  will  be  liter- 
transformed  into  more  than  one  species.  But  even  if  this  doesn't  hap- 
our  thin  metaphysical  membrane  of  human  solidarity  might  easily 
ure  under  the  strain.  "The  mass  of  mankind  has  not  been  born  with 
lies  on  their  backs,"  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  two  centuries  ago,  "nor  a 
red  few  booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  .  .  ."  Who  today  can 
aider  the  momentum  of  genetic  research  and  be  confident  that  in  an- 
Jt  two  centuries  Jefferson's  words  will  still  hold  true.'  n 
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The  Shape  That  Changes 
Everything...  ^ 

From  NordicTrack,  America's  Fitness  Leader  for  over  20  years,  comes  a  machine  as 
new  as  tomorrow  yet  as  fomiliat  as  an  old  friend.  An  exercise  ftiot  feels  as 
natural  and  easy  as  breathing.  An  innovation  so  advanced,  if  makes  tfiis  one 
machine  perhaps  the  only  machine  you'll  ever  need.  Introducing  the  Ellipse ' 
total-body  exerciser  by  NordicTrack  -  The  Shape  That  Changes  Everytfiing. 

The  Shape  That's  Better 
for  Your  Body 

Regular  exercise  can  pay  huge  dividends  for  life.  Unfortunately,  the  impact  on  joints 
from  working  out  with  aerobics,  treadmills,  steppers  and  other  ordinary  fitness 
machines  con  cost  your  body  deody  -  contributing  to  hip  stress,  knee  strain,  aching 
ankles  and  sore  feet  over  the  course  of  time. 

With  the  Ellipse,  you  get  a  walking,  running,  stepping,  climbing, 
pushing,  pulling  workout  fhot  won't  work  over  bones  and 
joints.  The  secret  is  tbe  revolutionary  elliptical  motion  of 
the  Ellipse.  Ergonomically  designed,  the  pedals  move  in  a 
smooth,  oval  orbit  that 
simulates  the  natural 
human  stride. 

And  because  your  feet 
never  leave  ttie  extra-wide 
pedals,  ttiere's  virtually  no 
impact  to  injure  your  joints.  Your 
Aclual  time-lapse  photo     workout  will  feel  comfortable  and 
showing  elliptical  motion     natural  from  the  first  step. 

A  Superior  Total-Body 
Workout 

With  the  Ellipse,  you  get  a  terrihc  lower  body  workout  for  calves,  ttiighs 
and  buttocks.  But  the  Ellipse  gives  you  an  extra  advantage  that  lower 
body  only  exercisers  just  can't  match.  That's  because  the  Ellipse  offers 
both  forword  motion  to  isolote  quads  and  hip  flexors,  plus  backward 
motion  for  glutes  and  hamstnngs!  And  of  course,  because  the  Ellipse  is  from 
NordicTrack,  you  also  get  our  famous  upper  body  advantage  with  arm 
poles  that  help  you  work  your  arms  and  shoulders  while  you  build  a 
hrm  chest  and  back.  Plus,  an  Ellipse  workout  is  weight-beanng 
exeicise,  and  weight-bearing  exercise  helps  build  bone  moss  which  con 
help  prevent  osteoporosis 

In  addition,  regular  workouts  with  the  Ellipse  will  help  you  burn  calories,  that, 
combined  with  a  sensible,  low-fat,  reduced  calone  diet  can  help  you  lose 
extra  pounds  and  inches. 


Exercise  That's  Fu 
IS  Exercise  That  Gets  Don 


Despite  all  the  good  intentions  in  the  world,  it's  difficult  to  exercise  if  it's  not  enjoyo 
Now  there's  a  new  exercise  machine  that  you'll  love  to  use  -  and  use  of 

Because  your  feet  never  strike  a  hard  surface,  the  whisper-quiet  Ellipse  minimizes  st 
on  your  joints.  Plus,  there's  no  learning  curve,  coordinotion  or  fniity  mo 
required  Your  workout  is  virtually  as  easy  as  putting  one  foot  in  fron 
the  other  -  just  like  walking  or  jogging  -  without  the  harsh  realitie' 
concrete.  And  because  the  fluid  elliptical  motion  matches  your  nati 
stride,  you  can  work  out  longer,  with  less  boredc 

Stress^  the  Positiv 

yvith  Energy  t 

Spare  -  for  Life 

Like  money  in  the  bank,  regular  workouts  on  the  Ellii 

can  help  provide  you  with  the  energy  reserves  \ 

need  to  keep  up  with  the  kids,  take  your  best  shot 

the  boll  field  or  golf  course  and  still  come  bock  for  mc 

Working  out  also  belps  release  tension  and  stress  so ', 

feel  more  relaxed.  Plus,  working  out  can  release  endorphii 

•  notural  brain  chemicals  that  can  improve  your  mood  c 

boost  self  confidence  to  help  you  cope  bet 

with  everyday  stre 


Seeing  is  Believing,, 

Call  1-800-441-2371  Ext.  HR2L/ today  and  get  ( 
FREE  video  and  full  color  brochure.  Call  NordicTrack  todo 


,<3Loy  in-home  ff. 
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Call  today  for  your  FREE  VIDEO  and  BROCHURE!   |  -800"441  "2371 


□  \ES!  Send  me  a  FRI-I'  video  ^^  brochure 
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GIVING 

WOMEN  THE 

BLSINESS 

On  winning,  losing,  and  leaving 
the  corporate  game 


T    Thei 


hen  Brenda  Barnes,  one 
of  the  highest-ranking  female  executives  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  announced  last  September  that  she  had  re- 
signed as  president  and  CEO  of  Pepsi-Cola  North 
America  to  spend  more  time  with  her  children,  the 
media  promptly  cast  her  as  a  representative  casualty  of 
the  anxiety  and  ambivalence  forced  on  women  by  the 
terms  of  corporate  success.  Although  Barnes  asked 
that  her  choice  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  generalization, 
some  observers  could  not  do  otherwise.  "This  has  set 
the  rest  of  us  back  a  long  time,"  a  female  marketing 
consultant  told  the  Wall  Street  journal,  warning  that 
Barnes  "was  too  honest.  .  .  .  The  workplace  isn't  the 
place  for  frankness." 

Wishing  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  such  forbidden 
frankness.  Harper's  Magazine  invited  five  interested 
parties  to  discuss  women  and  their  ongoing  trtuibies 
inside  corporations. 
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The  fi)ll(>uh\i:^  forum  is  based  on  a  discussion  held  over  hineh  in  the  Summit  Room 

on  the  sixtieth  floor  oj  the  ]ohn  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  building  in  Boston. 

/^(ir/'xnci./onc'.s  served  as  moderator. 

BARBARA  JtWES 
IS  a  senior  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

ANITA  BLAIR 

is  CEO  of  the  Independent  Women's  Forum,  a  Washingtort,  D.C.,  thmk  tank  devoted  to  women's 

business  issues,  and  a  fmnding  partner  ofWehy  &  Blair,  a  business-law  practice  in  Arlington,  Virginia. 

As  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute's  Board  of  Visitors,  she  led 

the  unsuccessful  campaign  to  go  private  rather  than  admit  women. 

BARBARA  EHRENRER ,1 1 

is  a  political  essayist,  columnist,  and  social  critic,  and  the  author,  most  recently,  of 

BIdhJ  Rites:  Origins  and  Histciry  ot  the  Passions  of  War.  Her  report  "Spinning  the  Poor  into  Gold:  How 

Corporaticms  Seek  to  Profit  from  Welfare  Reform"  appeared  in  the  August  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

ARLIE  RUSSELL  HOCllSCllILl-) 

is  a  professor  of  sociolog;y  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  She  is  the  author  of 

Tlie  Time  Bind:  When  Work  Becomes  HtMiie  &  Home  Becomes  Work  and,  with  Anne  Machung,  of 

The  Second  Shitt:  Working  Parents  and  the  Revolution  at  Home,  among  other  books. 

JEANNE  LEWIS 

IS  the  senior  vice  firesident.  Retail  and  Small  Business  Marketing,  of  Staples,  Inc., 

a  national  officC'Supply  chain  with  annual  sales  of  approximately  $4  billion ,  where 

she  has  strategic,  operational,  and  financial  resp(msibility  for  retail  marketing. 

ELIZABETH  PERLE  MCKENNA 

IS  a  former  associate  publisher  of  Bantam  Books  and  the  former  publisher  of  Prentice-Hall, 

Addison-Wesley ,  William  Morrow,  and  Avon  Books.  She  is  the  author  of 

When  Work  Doesn't  Work  Anym^ire:  Women,  Work,  and  Identity. 


THE  SITUATION 


BARBARA  JONES:  Yt)u  are  a  vice  president,  on  your 
way  lo  becoming  a  senior  vice  president,  at  a 
Ft)rtune  500  company  where  you've  worked  feu 
twelve  years.  As  it  happens,  your  husband  has 
recently  lost  his  jt)b  as  a  college  professor  and  is 
seeking  adjunct  work.  But  whether  or  not  he 
finds  a  job,  you  are  the  family  breadwinner.  You 
also  bring  home  the  health  insurance  and  retire- 
ment benefits.  You've  been  working  since  you 
got  out  of  college,  and  you  love  your  job.  You 
have  a  big  appetite  tor  corporate  lite.  You  want 
to  climb  as  far  up  the  ladder  as  you  can.  But 
there  are  forces  in  play  at  your  company  that 
are  not  about  the  work  itselt.  You  watch  the 
men  play  golf  and  call  it  business,  which  you  can 
understand,  but  atter  some  female  colleagues 
have  been  in  your  office  discussing  work,  you 
overhear  a  senior  male  colleague  disparage  this 
meeting  as  a  coffee  klatch.  A  young  female  asso- 
ciate tells  you  that  at  her  re\'iew  her  boss  com- 
plained that  she  spent  too  much  time  in  the 
bathroom;  he  added  that  women  employees  of- 
ten spend  too  much  time  in  the  bathroom.  An- 
other woman  learns  that  she's  making  signifi- 
cantly less  than  a  new  male  employee  with 
precisely  her  backgrounel  and  responsibilities; 


when  she  asks  tor  a  raise,  she's  given  a  small  in- 
crease that  does  not  make  her  salary  comparable 
to  his;  she's  also  given  the  big  chill.  You  learn 
that  another  woman  at  your  office  has  been  crit- 
icized by  a  senior  man  fiir  not  dressing  feminine- 
ly enough.  Yt)u  hear  a  joke — or  a  rumor,  you're 
not  really  sure  which — that  a  female  senior  vice 
president  has  become  a  parent  by  surrt)gate  preg- 
nancy, because  there's  no  time  at  this  company 
for  a  real  pregnancy  and — as  everyone  knows — 
clients  don't  like  to  meet  with  pregnant  women. 
When  a  male  senior  manager  calls  a  7:00  P.M. 
meeting  and  a  male  a.ssociate  says  he  needs  to  be 
home  with  his  children  and  asks  how  the  senior 
manager  can  stay  so  late  when  he  has  children 
too,  the  manager  jokes,  "I've  got  a  wife.  Why 
don't  you  get  a  wife?"  Your  mentor,  who  is  very 
competitive  and  very  successful  at  what  she 
does,  gives  birth  to  a  third  child  and  quits  her 
job  to  be  with  her  children;  a  man  gets  her  posi- 
tion. Your  mentor  was  insightful,  if,  perhaps,  too 
feminist  tor  you,  about  what  she  thought  was 
happening  at  the  office.  She  talked  about  the 
corporate  culture  as  a  male  culture,  created  by 
and  for  white  men,  and  not  a  good  culture  for 
human  life  or  commerce.  She  talked  about  a 
clash  between  the  values  she  wants  to  have  as  a 
parent  versus  the  values  of  the  office.  She  tokl 
you  once,  bitterly,  that  her  boss  said  of  her  first 
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pregnancy,  "That's  wonderful,  just  don't  tell 
anyone  about  it."  This  first-rate  woman's  depar- 
ture discourages  you,  because  you  do  want  to  be 
part  of  corporate  life.  You  do  want  to  stay  in  and 
climb  the  ladder. 

This  scenario  is  a  compilation  of  some  of  the 
real  situations  I've  heard  about  in  the  past  few 
months.  It  seems,  on  an  anecdotal  level,  that 
women  are  having  a  hard  time  in  corporate 
America.  The  statistics  are  sketchy  but  seem  to 
support  the  anecdotal  evidence.  For  the  first 
time  in  nearly  twenty  years,  the  wage  gap  be- 
tween men  arid  women  is  widening  (full-time 
working  women  make  just  under  75  percent  ot 
men's  median  income,  down  from  77  percent 
four  years  ago).  Although  46  percent  of  the 
U.S.  workforce  is  female,  nearly  98  percent  of 
the  senior-level  management  of  Fortune  500 
companies  are  males.  Less  than  2  percent  of 
Fortune  500  top  wage  earners  are  women. 
Under  .5  percent  of  Fortune  500  CEOs  are 
women.  In  a  1995  Yankelovich  poll,  only  2 
percent  of  professional  and  executive  women 
said  they  were  very  satisfied  with  their  jobs. 
What  is  really  going  on? 

ARLIE  RUSSELL  HOCHSCHILD:  Women  haven't 
cracked  into  the  corporate  elite  for  a  lot  of 
reasons.  They  don't  have  powerful  sponsors 
at  work.  And  they  don't  have  "wives"  at 
home,  so  they  are  strapped  for  time.  Junior 
male  executives  who  are,  in  a  way,  defectors 
from  the  senior  male  culture  have  told  me,  in 
whispers,  "What  senior  men  say  to  us  is, 
'These  family-friendly  policies  are  nothing.  I 
don't  want  to  hear  another  word  about  work- 
family  balance.'"  In  the  top  circles  family- 
friendly  policies  are  a  fig  leaf  over  a  highly 
workaholic  culture.  The  enormous  time  de- 
mands are  a  way  of  shunting  women  out, 
women  being  the  ones  who  often  feel  more 
responsibility  for  kids. 

ELIZABETH  PERLE  MCKENNA:  Except  that  1  have 
one  child  and  three  stepchildren  instead  of 
three  children,  the  mentor  who  quit  her  job 
muttering  about  values  could  have  been  me,  al- 
though I  didn't  leave  to  be  at  home  with  my 
son  but  to  find  work  that  was  sane,  which  is  a 
very  important  point.  Yes,  1  define  myself  by 
my  job.  Is  it  all  of  me?  No.  But  is  it  the  corner- 
stone of  my  identity?  Absolutely. 

Let's  face  it,  the  rules  for  success,  which  are 
unwritten,  are  really  a  value  system.  The  first 
thing  I  learned  when  1  went  to  work  was  that  it 
was  more  important  to  act  right  than  be  right.  1 
had  to  look  as  if  work  was  everything.  Long 
hours  are  a  requirement.  Nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  can  appear  to  be  more  important  than 
what  you  do.  Now,  these  rules  may  have  made 
sense  in  the  1950s,  in  an  affluent  culture  during 
an  aberrant  hiccup  of  history  when  Americans 


had  enough  money  that  somenne  could  stay 
home  and  do  all  the  work  of  child  rearing  and 
taking  care  of  sick  relatives  for  free  and  some- 
one could  go  to  the  office  and  be  sacrificed  to 
the  pillar  of  success.  But  these  rules  don't  make 
sense  now,  and  not  just  for  women.  They  don't 
make  sense  for  a  whole  generation  of  people 
who  need  two  incomes  to  pay  the  bills. 

JONES:  Aren't  time  demands  necessary  for  a  corpo- 
ration to  produce? 

HOCHSCHILD:  Most  people  believe  that.  But  that 
statement  is  overly  simple,  bordering  on  false. 
What  matters  most  is  not  how  long  you  work 
but  how  you  work.  Lotte  Bailyn,  an  MIT  sociol- 
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ogist  who  studied  a  team  of  long-hours  engi- 
neers at  Xerox,  found  that  they  could  never 
meet  their  project  deadlines.  But  when,  at  her 
suggestion,  the  company  established  midday  "li- 
brary hours"  during  which  no  one  (not  even 
nervous  managers)  was  allowed  to  interrupt  the 
engineers,  they  met  their  deadline  for  the  first 
time.  They  didn't  work  longer  to  produce  more. 
JEANNE  LEWIS:  I  disagree  with  the  picture  you're 
painting  of  the  workplace.  Well,  1  half  dis- 
agree. Whenever  1  read  articles  or  hear  things 
about  corporate  America,  a  homogeneous  no- 
tion doesn't  spring  to  niinJ.  I  think  of  individ- 
ual places  I've  worked.  1  worked  in  die  hanking 
industry  before  going  to  business  school,  and 
I've  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  with  Staples 
since  business  school.  Culturally,  the  banking 
industry  scxinds  like  wb.al  yuv''-'.-  talking  about. 
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bur  the  retail  industry,  and  in  parriciilar  where 
I  work,  could  not  be  more  difterent.  Even  with- 
in a  corporation,  different  departments  are  sub- 
cultures within  a  culture.  1  don't  think  a  homo- 
geneous corporate  culture  exists. 

HOCHSCHILD:  Well,  take  it  subculture  by  subcul- 
ture. 

ANITA  BLAIR:  That  doesn't  work  either.  It's  not 
even  industry  specific.  Probably  Staples  and  your 
competitor  Office  Depot  are  quite  different. 


LEWIS:  I  can  speak  from  experience  on  that,  be- 
cause we  almost  merged  with  Office  Depot.  We 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  what  their  culture  is 
like,  and  they  are  very  different  from  us. 

BLAIR:  Men  and  women  both  gravitate  to  compa- 
nies where  they  can  feel  culturally  at  home. 
And  if  you  don't  feel  at  home  in  a  particular 
industry,  that  doesn't  mean  you're  never  going 
to  find  a  home  in  so-called  corporate  America. 
It  means  that  you're  not  compatible  with  a  par- 
ticular company  or  a  particular  department. 

LEWIS:  I've  got  to  believe,  though,  that  Staples  is 
not  unique.  I  have  friends  participating  in  oth- 
er corporate  environments  who  are  having  ex- 
periences similar  to  mine:  they're  producing 
and  being  rewarded. 

BARBARA  EHRENREICH:  But  you're  inside.  You  see 
individual  companies.  I'm  outside.  To  me,  from 
the  outside,  the  phrase  "corporate  culture" 
means  something.  It's  a  very  hierarchical  cul- 
ture and,  compared  with  one  of  the  few  other 
kinds  of  organizations  I've  worked  in,  which  is 


academia,  the  corpt>rate  culture  demands  a  lot 
of  conformity.  You  are  kept  in  line.  In  fact, 
even  as  you  talk,  Jeanne,  I'm  wondering,  "How 
free  is  she  to  talk  here,  knowing  that  this  is  go- 
ing to  be  published?"  You  could  say,  "Oh,  that's 
insulting.  .1  can  say  what  I  want."  But  I  can  say 
anything  and  I  can't  be  fired.  And  Arlie  can 
say  pretty  much  anything,  because  the  sociolo- 
gy department  at  UC  Berkeley  is  not  going  to 
say,  "We  heard  you  said  such  and  such  at  a 
Harper's  'Magazine  forum"  and  toss  her  out. 

JONES:  We  did  speak  with  a  number  oi  women 
executives,  many  oi  whom  gave  me  an  earful 
about  their  personal  experiences,  but  it  was 
very  difficult  to  find  anyone  who  could  speak 
on  the  record  and  feel  safe  about  her  job. 

MCKENNA:  Of  the  200  women  I  spoke  to  for  my 
book,  nobody  spoke  on  the  record.  Everyone 
said,  "I'll  give  you  the  truth,  but  you've  got  to 
give  me  a  new  name."  And  I  can  understand 
their  position.  In  corporate  life,  I  was  told  to 
not  rock  the  boat.  Shut  up.  Toe  the  line.  Sup- 
port the  agenda. 

LEWIS:  I  actually  have  a  problem  even  with — this 
is  not  a  Staples-specific  issue,  but — I  have  a 
problem  when  people  talk  about  child  care  and 
work-family  balance  and  men  are  not  part  of 
that  discussion.  It  should  matter  to  them  as  well. 

JONES:  A  man  is  not  going  to  be  fired  because 
his  wife  is  going  to  have  a  baby.  His  family's 
pregnancy  is  not  going  to  enter  into  his  job 
equation. 

BLAIR:  But  it's  illegal  to  fire  somebody  for  preg- 
nancy. 

JONES:  It's  still  happening. 

BLAIR:  As  a  lawyer,  what  I  find  often  happens  is 
that  somebody  is  pregnant,  and  she's  having  a 
terrible  time  of  it  and  missing  a  lot  of  work. 
That  person  may  be  fired  for  missing  work. 
That's  not  the  same  as  getting  fired  for  being 
pregnant. 
JONES:  But  if  we  want  a  next  generation,  and  if 
women  are  working,  working  women  are  going 
to  have  to  have  babies,  right.' 
BLAIR:  You've  still  got  a  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 
The  deal  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee was  not:  "I'm  going  to  pay  you  regardless 
of  how  many  hours  you  come  to  work."  The 
deal  is:  "You  work,  you  get  paid." 
MCKENNA:  My  private  name  for  what's  going  on  is 
"Ophelia  goes  to  the  office."  We're  all  aware 
that  young  women  now  face  very  real,  difficult 
decisions  about  how  they're  going  to  fit  in  to 
the  culture — they've  got  to  be  quiet  and  popu- 
lar, or  speak  out  and  maybe  not  be  accepted — 
and  I  think  a  similar  set  of  pressing  decisions 
follows  women  into  the  office  environment: 
What  am  I  trading  to  stay  at  this  job?  What  am 
I  pushing  down  inside  of  me.' 
HOCHSCHILD:  What  is  also  happening  is  that  the 
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workplace  itself,  the  thing  women  are  moving 
into,  is  shifting.  We  have  to  keep  our  eye  on 
two  balls:  what  women  are  doing,  and  what  the 
workplace  is  doing.  What  the  workplace  is  do- 
ing is  dividing  the  workforce  into  two  tiers. 
One  tier  is  a  kind  of  workaholic  cult  at  the  top; 
the  other  tier  is  made  up  of  contingency  work- 
ers, part-time  workers,  temporary  workers,  con- 
tract workers,  who  often  don't  have  benefits. 
The  top  tier  is  getting  smaller,  and  the  bottom 
tier  is  getting  bigger.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
capitalism  and  shareholders,  the  system  can 
have  more  flexibility  this  way.  There  are  always 
oscillations  in  demand  for  goods  and  services, 
and  now  you  don't  have  to  hold  on  to  workers 
and  pay  their  benefits  while  demand  is  low. 
You  can  forget  about  them.  You  can  store  them 
and  just  call  on  them  when  you  want  to.  This 
makes  bottom-line  sense.  But  it  exacerbates 
competition  in  the  top  tier,  so  fewer  and  fewer 
of  the  women  who  are  hanging  on  at  the  top 
can  also  have  a —      _     . 

MCKENNA:  A  life. 

HOCHSCHILD:  — a  personal  life.  Women  should  be 
equal  to  men,  but  in  what  kind  of  system?  You 
could  have  a  company  that  rewarded  produc- 
tivity but  didn't  push  family  life  so  far  into  the 
margin. 

BLAIR:  1  attribute  the  problems  you  describe  almost 
entirely  to  regulation.  The  reason  there's  this 
bottom  tier  is  that  government  has  imposed  a 
lot  of  demands  and  requirements  on  business 
that  business  simply  can't  handle.  When  gov- 
ernment says  pay  people  X  amount  of  money 
and  give  everybody  health  insurance,  it  severely 
restricts  the  ability  of  business  to  negotiate  with 
workers.  When  businesses  have  to  treat  every- 
body the  same,  they  have  to  shrink  the  number 
of  their  everybodies.  Businesses  didn't  wake  up 
one  day  and  say,  "We're  going  to  have  part- 
timers  and  independent  contractors,  and  we're 
going  to  try  to  do  our  best  to  get  rid  of  people." 
Instead,  they  woke  up  and  said,  "We're  subject 
to  all  these  taxes  and  labor  rules,  and  if  we're 
going  to  exist  and  make  money,  then  we  have 
to  do  different  things  with  our  personnel  than 
we  used  to  do." 

JONES:  Are  you  saying  that  if  the  government  were 
not  leaning  on  corporations,  there  would  be 
more  women  at  the  top? 

BLAIR:  No,  I  disagree  with  the  whole  premise  of 
your  question.  The  problems  you  describe  of 
getting  to  the  top  of  a  big  corporation  are  not 
unique  to  women.  It's  a  false  dichotomy  to  say 
that  somehow  men  have  it  easy  and  just  swim 
to  the  top  whereas  women  have  all  these  prob- 
lems. News  flash:  men  have  problems,  too.  It's 
very,  very  competitive  to  get  to  the  top  of  any 
hierarchical  organization  such  as  business  is, 
and  business  is  that  way  because  historically  it's 


worked.  People  may  not  easily  achieve  their 
ambitions  as  a  result  of  a  lot  of  these  things 
we're  talking  about,  but  the  obstacles  are  not 
exclusive  to  women.  Incidentally,  1  reject  the 
notion  of  a  level  playing  field.  Only  God  can 
make  a  level  playing  field.  Fate  intervenes,  no 
matter  what.  There's  no  way  that  we  can  create 
a  level  playiiig  field,  and  it  doesn't  seetii  to  ex- 
ist in  nature  either. 

HOCHSCHILD:  You're  saying  that  it's  impossible  to 
have  equal  terms  for  people? 

BLAIR:  Sure,  you  can  have  equal  terms  for  people, 
but  that's  not  a  level  playing  field.  You  still  can 
break  your  leg.  Things  that  are  beyond  any- 
one's control  will  affect  the  outcome. 

JONES:  Well,  why  should  women  even  try  to  com- 
pete in  these  bad  corporate  environments? 

BLAIR:  Indeed  why,  when  they  have  choices?  Cor- 
porate America,  and  particularly  the  large  cor- 
porations, is  really  only  one  of  the  choices  a 
person  has.  There  is  government,  which  em- 
ploys 15  percent  of  all  workers  in  the  United 
States;  there  are  nonprofits,  educational  institu- 
tions, hospitals,  and  so  forth.  There  is  small 
business,  and  there's  religion  and  the  military — 
old  classical  occupations.  So  1  have  no  sense 
that  women  are  somehow  being  herded  into 
corporate  America  and  there  made  to  suffer. 

HOCHSCHILD:  Quite  the  opposite.  [Laughter] 


STAYING  IN  THE  GAME 


MCKENNA:  A  company  1  know,  which  is  a  small 
unit  of  a  big  company  and  predominantly 
women,  found  that — there  must  have  been 
something  in  the  water — seven  of  the  forty- 
eight  women  were  pregnant  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  a  highly  sophisticated  company,  techno- 
logically, and  the  manager  went  in  to  her  boss, 
who  was  a  man  whose  wife  had  stopped  work- 
ing to  raise  their  children,  and  said,  "Okay, 
here's  the  deal.  It's  going  to  be  very  empty 
around  here.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  create 
some  alternative  work  arrangements  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  work  is  covered.  The  kind  of 
work  we  do  and  the  kind  of  work  some  of  these 
people  do  can  be  done  from  home  with  com- 
puters. Let's  plan  this  now — wo  have  nine 
months  to  figure  it  out — so  that  wc  can  keep 
these  people  who  have  a  long  history  with  the 
company."  And  the  boss  said,  "Absolutely  not. 
Our  company  has  never  ai lowed  that."  The 
manager  then  went  to  the  business  manager, 
who  was  a  woman  who  had  had  a  child  of  her 
own  and  had  negotiated  tl.ese  hurdles  herself. 
She  said,  "Come  on,  hil[->  mc.  Tiii;-  is  crazy. 
These  are  great,  talented  people.  And  some  of 
them  would  rather  for«_;o  she  meager  salaries 
they're  getting  not  to  biav-  !u  pay  ti'ie  day  care. 
You're  going  to  force  people  OiJt  of  the  compa- 
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ny."  And  this  colleague  saiJ,  "We  can't  rock 
the  hoat.  We  haxen't  had  a  j^ood  enough  year." 
Ot  those  seven  women,  you  know  how  many 
are  left  in  that  unit?  One.  What  did  the  ct>m- 
pany  lose.'  Talented,  experienced  people.  We 
all  know  how  much  time  and  productivity  are 
lost  hy  retraining  people  and  getting  them  up 
to  speed. 
BLAIR:  The  end  oi  the  story  is  what  happened  to 
the  company. 


'^:) 


MCKENNA:  The  company's  been  downsized  so  much 
at  this  poitit  that  it  is  now  a  tiny  unit,  and  its 
revenue  is  substantially  reduced  from  what  it 
was  at  the  time. 

BLAIR:  I'm  sure  that  lesson  is  appreciated  by  people 
looking  at  the  company. 

MCKENNA:  Not  by  the  women  who  had  to  leave. 

JONES:  How  many  women  are  being  cut  out  this 
way  because  they've  taken  time  ott  to  care  tor 
their  children? 

BI,A1R:  There  are  women  who  choose  not  to  have 
children  and  who  go  at  it  just  as  hard  as  any 
man.  There  are  other  women  who  have  chil- 
dren and  still,  you  know,  get  the  nanny  and  do 
the  whole  fuU-time-worker-whii's-also-a-moth- 
er  thing.  And  there  are  many,  many  women 
who  have  a  child  and  then  say,  "1  want  to  be 
with  this  child."  These  are  personal  decisions. 

H(.x:hschilI'):  You're  focusing  on  choice,  but  let's 
examine  what  an  American  woman's  Dj^tions 
are.  In  Norway,  with  its  thirty-seven-hour 
workweek  and  generous  parental-leave  policies, 
a  woman's  choice  to  be  with  her  child  would 


allow  her  to  continue  more  easily  in  the  corpo- 
rate world. 

BLAIR:  Is  she  going  tt:)  get  tii  be  CEO,  say,  even  af- 
ter she  hasn't  spent  the  same  amount  of  con- 
secutive time  and  gathered  the  same  experi- 
ences as  people  who  put  in  more  hours  and 
acquired  miore  expertise.'  Do  they  just  draw  lots 
out  of  a  box  for  their  CEOs  in  Norway? 

HOCHSCHILD:  No.  But  in  Norway  what  counts  as 
"full  time"  or  "long  hours"  is  very  different.  The 
playing  field — I  know  you  don't  like  that  term, 
Anita — is  more  advantageous  to  those  who  also 
spend  time  caring  for  people.  The  point  isn't 
choices;  it's  what  a  culture  holds  out  as  options. 
LEWIS:  Choice  is  less  of  a  burden  in  Norway. 
BLAIR:  Look,  I  would  be  more  concerned  if 
American  women  didn't  have  choices,  if  some- 
body were  saying  to  me  here  that  people  are 
stuck  in  terrible  jobs  because  the  economy  is  so 
stagnant  that  no  new  jobs  are  being  created 
and  there  are  no  other  opportunities.  If  people 
couldn't  get  capital  to  start  businesses,  that 
would  concern  me,  but  merely  to  hear  the  story 
of  somebody  who  worked  for  a  bunch  of  jerks, 
my  answer  is,  "Find  another  job  or  make  peace 
with  what  you  have."  Those  are  the  only  alter- 
natives that  make  sense.  What  else  should  we 
do?  Regulate  jerks  out  of  existence? 
EHRENREICH:  There's  a  thought.  But  seriously, 
there's  something  else  going  on.  1  read  manage- 
ment books  now  and  then  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
corporate  culture,  and  1  remember  a  book  in 
which  a  woman  at  business  school  was  assigned 
the  problem  of  figuring  out  whether  people  are 
irritated  by  how  slowly  ketchup  comes  out  of 
bottles  and  if  a  faster-flowing  ketchup  should  be 
developed  or  if  we  really  like  the  struggle  with 
ketchup.  She  finally  determined  that  we  really 
like  our  ketchup  slow.  My  thought  was,  "For  this 
we  left  the  kitchen?"  What  else  could  this  obvi- 
ously very  bright,  creative  person  have  been  do- 
ing with  her  time?  If  1  had  been  in  her  position 
1  would  have  said,  "I'm  going  home  to  be  with 
my  kids.  1  may  have  no  master  of  business  de- 
gree, but  at  least  we'll  squeeze  the  ketchup  bot- 
tles together  .  .  ." 

BLAIR;  The  squeeze  bottle  was  a  great  step  forward. 

MCKENNA:  When  1  surveyed  women,  meaning  was 
up  there  on  the  list  of  what  was  most  important 
in  their  lives:  time  for  themselves,  time  for 
their  family,  and  meaning.  They  look  at  this 
glass  ceiling  and  say,  "I'm  gettin'  old  here.  And 
what  do  I  want  to  do  with  the  rest  of  my  life?" 

BLAIR:  It's  a  luxury  to  be  able  to  have  that  com- 
plaint. I'm  thinking  back  to  my  father  and  men 
of  his  generation.  My  father,  who  worked  at 
IBM,  could  look  up  the  ladder  and  see  that 
there  weren't  very  many  men  like  him  up 
there.  Yet  he  had  a  wife  and  four  kids,  so  he 
plugged  along  and  did  his  duty. 
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MCKENNA:  I  hate  to  see  progress  tossed  off  as  luxury. 

BLAIR:  I'm  pointing  out  that  limited  success  is  not 
unique  to  women.  I'm  sure  there  are  a  lot  of 
men  who  can  realistically  say,  "There's  not  a 
great  future  for  me  in  this  joint — I  don't  play 
golf  with  the  big  boys — but  either  I'm  going  to 
quit  or  I'm  going  to  make  a  rational  decision  to 
stick  with  this  and  do  what  I  have  to  do." 

MCKENNA:  It's  no  secret  that  men  have  less  of  a 
culturally  acceptable  alternative  in  this  world. 

EHRENREICH:  But  I'm  not  interested  in  seeing 
women  spend  their  time  on  the  ketchup  prob- 
lem. It's  not  an  immoral  thing  to  do,  but  we 
should  be  able  to  bring  some  personal  sense  of 
meaning  into  any  situation,  including  a  corpo- 
rate situation.  Women  historically  don't  com- 
partmentalize as  well  as  men,  to  use  a  stereo- 
type. So  good.  Let's  act  on  that.  Don't  check 
your  desire  for  meaningful  work  in  the  cloak- 
room when  you  go  to  the  office. 

JONES:  Does  women's  inability  to  compartmental- 
ize have  something  to  do  with  why  they're  bail- 
ing out  of  the  corporate  world?  Are  women  say- 
ing, "I  have  gotten  close  enough  to  the  top  to 
see  the  big  piece  of  cheese,  to  see  what  it  means 
to  be  CEO,  say,  and  1  do  not  want  that"? 

MCKENNA:  Women  are  bailing  because  they're 
looking  up  and  saying,  "Hey,  there's  nobody 
who  looks  like  me  up  there.  Am  I  going  to 
knock  myself  out  for  the  next  twenty  years  only 
to  be  passed  over  for  a  man?"  My  last  job  was 
with  the  Hearst  Corporation,  which,  as  we 
know,  makes  its  money  off  the  backs,  literally,  of 
women,  off  what  women  are  wearing,  and  I 
looked  upstairs  and  didn't  see  any  women  up 
there.  Women  are  bailing  not  just  because  of 
the  massive  organizational  skills  you  need  to  be 
a  woman  and  a  worker  at  the  same  time  if  you 
have  a  family  but  because  they  look  up  and  real- 
ize, "You  know  what?  I  could  knock  myself  out 
for  the  rest  of  my  life  and  end  up  three  offices 
closer  to  the  corner.  Let  me  out.  I  want  to  do 
something  in  my  life  that  matters." 


BABES  AT  THE  OFFICE 


JONES:  Fortune  magazine  has  been  trying  to  high- 
light women  in  business  on  its  cover  for  the 
past  year  or  so,  and  more  than  one  of  those  ar- 
ticles has  hinged  on  the  "babe-ness"  of  womeri. 
A  recent  cover  story,  about  Darla  Moore,  CEO 
of  Rainwater,  Inc.,  was  titled  "The  Toughest 
Babe  in  Business." 

EHRENREICH:  She  didn't  really  look  like  a  babe  to 
me.  [Laughter] 

JONES:  And  Fortune  had  a  previous  cover  story 
about  seven  women  who  got  to  the  top  doing  it 
their  own  way — which,  in  each  case,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  using  sexual  power,  being  very 
feminine.  This  is  also  related  to  one  of  the  few 


gender-discrimination- in- the- workplace  cases 
that  has  been  litigated  and  won,  a  case  in 
which  a  woman  at  Price  Waterhouse  was  not 
made  a  partner  because,  she  was  told,  she  didn't 
wear  lipstick.  When  the  case  got  to  court,  the 
judge  said,  "This  is  a  gender-discrimination 
case.  They  have  to  make  you  a  partner."  And 
the  wom.an  became  a  partner  and  got  more 
than  $370,000  in  back  pay. 

BLAIR:  There  was  more  to  it  than  just  lipstick. 
There  were  complaints  that  she  was  non- 
feminine. 

JONES:  Exactly. 

BLAIR:  She  had  a  loud  voice  or  something  like 
that — 

JONES:  It's  possible  that  the  wage  gap  starts  to 
widen  when  women  are  in  their  late  thirties 
and  older  because  women  are  bailing.  But  is  age 
also  a  factor?  Is  it  possible  that  women  have  to 
be  feminine  young  things  for  men  at  work,  and 
is  this  a  factor  in  women's  job  potential? 

MCKENNA:  What  a  wild  question. 

BLAIR:  In  my  experience  as  a  corporate  lawyer,  be- 
ing a  babe  in  the  classic  sense  does  get  you  in 
the  door.  But  longevity  is  based  purely  on  per- 
formance. At  a  certain  point  it  might  even  be 
detrimental  to  be  a  babe,  because  you  give  the 
appearance  of  not  performing,  of  spending 
more  time  on  your  hair  than  worrying  about 
the  company. 

HOCHSCHILD:  In  the  company  I  studied,  sex  appeal 
backfired.  The  norms  are  that  you  dress  in  a 
very  conservative  way  and  don't  accent  your 
sexuality.  There  are  feelings  against  being  over- 
ly sexual  as  well  as  against  being  under-sexual. 
You  should  sort  of  be  moderately  sexual. 
[Laughter]  If  there  is  discrimination,  it  might 
be  against  a  careening  sexuality,  which  would 
distract  men  from  their  work. 

MCKENNA:  Studies  show  that  it's  an  advantage  to 
be  tall  and  handsome  for  men,  too.  But  good 
pecs  are  a  lot  less  intimidating  than  great  tits. 

EHRENREICH:  I've  heard  men  use  the  expression 
"D  cups"  to  mean  "dumb  women."  The  impli- 
cation is  that,  to  fit  in,  you  can't  have  exagger- 
ated secondary  sex  characteristics.  You  can't  be 
"too  female." 

MCKENNA:  This  is  all  about  making  women  disap- 
pear and  not  be  women.  Men  sometimes  don't 
want  to  be  reminded  that  they're  dealing  with 
women,  because  wtimen  come  with  a  bunch  of 
sloppy  concerns  that  have  to  be  addressed.  We 
have  ovaries  and  uteruses  that  eventually  pro- 
duce something  that  interrupts  the  work  (low. 
Or,  God  forbid,  we're  ugly;  America  hates  ugly. 
As  women,  our  power  h:',->:  has  iM'.litionally 
been  our  beauty.  That's  hew  we  (uunJ  men  to 
support  us  so  that  we  could  liave  the  children. 
That's  the  traditional  model,  let's  Jace  it.  It's 
all  part  of  a  very  real  gender  iruioctrination 
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that  still  exists  in  the  minds  even  ot  people 
who  don't  want  it  to  he  there. 
RIAiR:  C:m  it  he  eradicated?  We  do,  after  all, 
come  in  two  sexes  and  reproduce  hy  \'irtue  ot 
atrractit)n  hetween  men  and  women.  I  don't 
think  that  it  you  wanted  to  you  could  smiply 
eliminate  that  aspect  ot  humanhood. 


GETTING  TO  THE  TOP 


JONtS:  Jeanne,  why  are  all  the  top  otticers  at  Sta- 
ples men.' 

l.HWIS:  When  you  say  top  officers,  you  mean  the 
group  of  seven?  How  do  you  define  top?  Yes, 
the  CEO  and  the  president  are  men,  hut  there 
are  an  increasing  numher  of  women  who  are 
executive  vice  presidents  and  senior  vice  presi- 
dents. The  women  are  part  of  the  pool  of  talent 
from  which  promotions  are  made. 

JONES:  At  Staples,  there's  one  executive  vice  pres- 
ident, out  cif  tive,  who  is  a  woman;  she's  in  hu- 
man resources.  Staples  actually  has  pretty  pro- 
gressive numbers  compared  with  other 
companies.  I  mean,  here's  enlightened  Staples 
and  still  .  .  .  What  are  the  numbers  on  the  se- 
nior vice  presidents? 

LEWIS:  Five  of  seventeen  are  women. 

JONES:  People  on  the  inside  tend  to  talk  about  of- 
fice politics  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  They  say, 
"It  depends  not  on  whether  it's  a  woman  or  a 
man  but  on  who  the  woman  or  the  man  is."  But 
if  you're  really  making  decisions  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  and  not  basing  them  on  discriminato- 
ry prejudices,  why  are  men  in  more  positions  o( 
power  and  making  more  money  than  women  ? 

LEWIS:  Women  exit  the  workforce — to  have  a 
family  or  whatever — prior  to  reaching  the  up- 
per levels.  If  you  need  to  accumulate  some  ex- 
perience in  business  as  a  prerequisite  tor  run- 
ning a  Fortune  500  company,  and  I  think  we'd 
all  agree  that  you  do,  then  to  the  extent  that 
women  exit  before  they  accumulate  that  expe- 
rience, it  should  not  he  a  surprise  that  the 
numbers  are  Kipsided. 

JONES:  But  it  women  started  entering  the  U.S. 
workforce  in  large  numbers  in  the  1970s, 
shouldn't  they  have  enough  years  ot  experience 
by  now? 

BLAIR:  In  the  early  1970s,  the  percentage  ot  women 
getting  MBAs  was  under  5  percent,  so  it's  a  mi- 
nuscule number  ot  women  who  are  coming  along 
at  this  point  who  are  hitting  their  stride,  ready 
with  the  MBA  and  the  years  of  experience. 

LEWLS:  And  this  assumes  that  those  who  entered 
the  workforce  staged,  which  the  statistics  say  is 
not  the  case. 

BLAIR:  People  outside  corporate  America  under- 
estimate the  degree  to  which  it  is  a  real  meri- 
tocracy. 

JONES:  /,s  it  a  meritocracy?  The  CHass  Ceiling 


Commission,  which  was  started  under  the  Bush 
Administratit)n  and  oversaw  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent studies  on  women  in  business,  found 
that  the  reason  wt)men  are  not  at  the  top  has 
less  to  do  with  seniority  than  with  mentoring: 
it's  a  bias  problem.  All  o{  the  studies  showed 
that  business  is  not  a  meritocracy. 

BLAIR:  Then  what  is  it? 

JONES:  It's  a  schmoozocracy:  you  advance  because 
of  who  you  get  along  with  at  the  office.  So  if 
there's  a  difference  in  culture  between  men  and 
women,  gender  enters  this  equation. 

EHRENREICH:  That  corporate  America  is  not  a 
meritocracy,  that  there  has  been  some  sort  of 
systematic  bias  against  women  in  addition  to 
whatever  choices  women  make,  is  old,  old 
news. 

JONES:  The  majority  of  women  managers  are  in  de- 
partments where  the  people  they  manage  are 
predominantly  women.  Those  fields  are  health 
care,  personnel,  labor  relations,  public  rela- 
tions. If  there's  an  executive  vice  president 
who's  a  woman,  she's  in  human  resources,  and 
she  will  not  become  president  of  the  company. 
Are  women  so  different  from  men,  biologically 
or  sociologically,  that  they're  self-selecting  out 
of  engineering,  self-selecting  out  of  opera- 
tions-— present  company  excepted,  Jeanne — 
self-selecting  out  of  the  positions  that  would 
put  them  in  line  for  the  top? 

BLAIR:  Well,  to  be  in  engineering,  for  example, 
you  need  to  have  an  engineering  degree,  and 
you  start  moving  toward  an  engineering  degree 
probably  in  junior  high  or  high  school.  So 
that's  a  track  that  requires  a  decision  way  back 
in  your  career.  A  better  question  would  be,  Are 
companies  irrationally  overlooking  human  re- 
sources and  P.R.  and  marketing  and  so  forth 
when  they  seek  a  CEO? 

^HOCHSCHILL:):  That's  a  good  question. 

BLAIR:  That  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  compa- 
ny's business.  Fc^r  example,  when  you  describe 
Staples,  it  seems  to  me  that  Staples  is  not  going 
to  go  off  into  a  division  other  than  merchan- 
dising, saying,  "Let's  get  our  CEO  from  over 
here."  Whatever  kind  of  people  populate  the 
heart  ot  the  business,  whether  they  are  men  or 
women,  they're  going  to  have  a  better  chance 
at  becoming  the  company's  president.  There  !5 
some  self-selection  that  goes  on  in  women's 
choices  of  work,  because  a  lot  of  women  appear 
to  prefer — when  they  have  children  or  plan  to 
have  children — to  have  jobs  that  allow  them 
to  exit  and  enter  the  workforce. 

LEWIS:  When  I  was  at  Harvard  Business  School,  I 
was  shocked  to  hnd  women  who  were  probably 
twenty-seven  years  old,  women  who  had  accu- 
mulated about  five  years  of  work  experience, 
stating  as  one  of  their  goals  for  going  to  Har- 
vard Business  School  that  they  were  planning 
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'When  /  was  in  high  school,  my  physics  teacher — whose  name 
was  Mr.  Bader — called  me  down  one  day  after  physics  class  and 
said,  'You  look  bored;  I  want  to  tell  you  something  interesting.' 
Then  he  told  me  something  which  I  found  absolutely  fascinating, 
and  have,  since  then,  always  found  fascinating." 

Richard  Feynman 
Nobel  Laureate 
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to  exit  the  workti^rcc  and  tclt  it  would  be  easier  to 
exit  and  reenter  it  they  had  a  Harvard  MBA. 
Women  were  paying  $70,000  over  twt)  years  so 
that  they  could  not  work  tor  a  while. 

Mc:khnnA:  That  shows  the  extreme  ieni^ths  to 
which  people  will  ^o  to  try  to  strike  a  balance 
between  their  work  ainl  their  home  lite. 


MAKING  CHANGE 


JONHS:  Would  it  be  f^ood  tor  society  in  general  it 
women  stayed  in  the  corporation  and  friei.1  ro 
bust  through  to  the  top .' 

MCKENNA:  It's  easier  to  make  social  change  at  the 
top,  because  people  have  to  do  what  you  say, 
but  you  can  make  social  change  from  varying 
levels.  As  the  companies  I  worked  ft)r  merged 
with  other  companies,  and  I  got  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  top  while  sitting  in  the 
same  place,  it  actually  treed  me  to  speak  our  a 
little  more. 

EHRENREICH:  How  much  change  that  will  affect 
other  women  has  been  made  by  women 
who've  gotten  near  the  top  in  corporations.^  In 
medicine,  women  coming  in  as  dcKtors  have 
made  a  bit  ot  change:  women  doctors  are  sup- 
posedly more  personable,  more  holistic,  et 
cetera.  But  if  a  woman  gets  higher  and  higher 
in  a  corporation,  is  she  going  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  things  that  will  affect  the  women 
who  are  keeping  the  shelves  stocked  in  the  av- 
erage Staples  store?  I  haven't  seen  a  lot  ot  that. 
What  1  see  is  a  woman  getting  dragged  onto 
television  whenever  a  corporation  dumps  some 
hazardous  chemicals:  she's  the  P.R.  person. 
Denny's,  for  Christ's  sake,  put  a  black  woman 
on  TV  to  explain  why  Asian  Americans  got 
beaten  up  in  their  parking  Kit.  That's  tragic. 
Before  I  can  get  behind  you  getting  to  the  top, 
I  want  to  know  what  it's  going  to  mean  for  the 
rest  oi  us. 

LEWIS:  You've  just  made  two  assumptions.  The 
tirst  is  that  when  women  rise  to  tiip  positions 
they  will  then  be  able  to  make  the  changes 
that  you're  talking  about,  it  they  even  subscribe 
to  those  changes.  And  second,  you're  assuming 
that  change  can  be  made  only  at  the  CEO  lev- 
el. That's  obviously  not  the  case.  One  ot  the 
toughest  problems  in  a  very  large  company  is 
that  the  bigger  you  get,  the  taster  you  grow,  the 
higher  up  you  go  within  an  organization,  the 
more  stuft  happens  down  below  that  you  teel 
you  have  no  control  over.  There  are  women 
who  are  making  changes  who  may  not  be 
CEOs  or  senior  vice  presidents. 

EHRENREICH:  Let  me  put  this  to  you  persimally, 
Jeanne.  Is  change  tor  women  part  ot  your  agen- 
da? As  you  rise,  do  you  want  to  make  changes 
that  will  improve  the  lite  ot  the  seven-i.K)llar- 
an-hour  woman  in  a  Staples  outlet? 


LEWIS:  Even  though  I'm  in  retail,  1  don't  run  or 
operate  the  stores. 

FI1RENREK:iI:  All  right,  if  not  change  for  the  store 
clerks  then  change  tor  somebody  else  in  the 
corpt)rate  hierarchy.  Do  you  have  a  larger  so- 
cial goal  for  yourself  as  an  executive? 

BLAIR:  That's  a  stereotype  of  women  that  1  think 
has  to  be  objected  to.  The  women  I  know  in 
so-called  corporate  America  are  an  unbeliev- 
ably diverse  grtmp. 

EHRENREICH:  I'm  just  asking  this  one. 

BLAIR:  Yes,  but  it  assumes — 

EHRENREICH:  We'll  get  to  YOU. 

BLAIR:  — that  a  woman  has  to  have  a  social  policy, 
and  she  doesn't  have  to. 

EHRENREICH:  Okay,  she  can  tell  me  she  doesn't 
give  a  damn,  and  that'll  be  my  answer.  She  can 
say  that  she  shouldn't  be  burdened  with  that 
concern. 

LEWIS:  Let  me  just  make  sure  1  understand  the 
question. 

EHRENREICH:  What  are  you,  Jeanne,  going  to  do 
for  women?  Suppose  my  sister  is  working  in  a 
Staples  outlet?  I  just  want  to  know. 

LEWIS:  That's  a  bad  example.  Within  the  area  I 
currently  run,  we  have  women  and  we  have 
men,  and  what  you're  asking  me  is:  Do  I  have 
an  agenda  to  improve  the  work  environment 
for  just  women?  The  answer  is  no.  Do  I  have  an 
agenda  to  improve  the  working  environment 
for  the  men  and  women  who  work  there  and  to 
attract  the  best  talent?  The  answer  is  yes. 

MCKENNA:  Does  that  agenda  include  quality-of-life 
issues? 

LEWIS:  Absolutely.  I'll  give  you  a  specific  example. 
Our  executive  vice  president,  who  is  a  woman, 
who  does  run  human  resources  but  within  a  re- 
tail en\irt)nment — and  human  resources  in  a 
company  that  is  built  t)n  store  labor  is  a  very 
important  position;  we  have  thirty  to  forty  em- 
ployees per  store,  and  we  have  600  stores  and 
are  opening  two  of  them  a  week — she's  looking 
into  pro\'iding  on-site  day  care.  For  me,  I  look 
at  the  talented  group  of  people  in  my  area — I 
don't  even  know  how  many  people;  fifty,  sixty, 
seventy — and  it  people  are  excited  about  what 
they're  doing,  it  they're  able  to  concentrate 
when  they're  at  work,  and  if  they  feel  tultilled, 
not  project  by  project  but  over  the  long  haul,  if 
they  feel  that  they're  being  developed  and  in- 
vested in,  then  that's  good  tor  the  company. 

\4CKENNA:  These  are  human  values,  not  just  wom- 
en's values,  is  what  you're  saying. 

LEWIS:  Yes. 

HOCHSC'HILn:  To  me  the  issue  is  double.  On  the 
one  hand,  how  can  we  create  equal  opportuni- 
ty sii  that  women  are  at  the  helm  and  get  the 
rewards  and,  we  hope,  are  able  to  change 
things,  to  humanize  the  culture,  to  make  more 
Staples-type  cultures,  which  are  better  tor  the 
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workers  and  their  families.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  about  the  downsized  refugees?  That  sec- 
ond tier.  This  is  speaking  sociologically,  not 
personally  but  from  a  God's-eye  view. 

JONES:  Of  sociologists.  [Laughter] 

HOCHSCHILD:  Of  all  of  us,  as  we  sit  here  on  the  six- 
tieth floor.  How  can  we  redistribute  respectl  To 
me,  that's  the  key.  It's  through  windows  like 
these,  here  on  the  sixtieth  floor,  that  corpora- 
tions see  the  world.  From  here  you  can't  easi- 
ly see  the  bottom,  but  it's  important  to  see 
the  bottom.  I  don't  like  the  hard  edge  of  the 
corporate  culture  women  are  trying  to  get 
equal  in;  it's  a  culture  that  doesn't  have  em- 
pathy for  the  people  who  are  at  the  bottom. 
In  addition  to  trying  to  get  equal  considera- 
tion in  the  corporation,  women  need  to  fight 
to  change  that  culture.  Why  I  am  more  wor- 
ried about  the  capitalist  system  than  you  are, 
Anita,  is  that  capitalism  gets  us  hooked  on 
respect  for  productivity  and  cuts  out  respect 
for  care.  We've  got  to  be  wired  into  a  high- 
paying  job  in  order  to  feel  good  about  our- 
selves. Local  civic  organizations — the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  the  Lions  Clubs — are  los- 
ing members  because  they  don't  command 
much  respect  anymore.  We  would  do  better 
to  redistribute  respect  to  the  folks  who  are 
caring  for  others — men  and  women,  on  and 
off  the  job. 

BLAIR:  People  are  already  protesting  the  high 
price  of  a  high  paycheck.  They  say,  "I  want 
more  control  over  my  life.  And  I  will  trade 
money  for  it."  They're  coming  away  from  the 
notion  that  I  am  how  much  money  I  have. 

EHRENREICH:  I  wouldn't  want  to  go  to  the  boss  for  a 
raise  and  have  him  say,  "Hey,  money  shouldn't 
mean  that  much  to  you."  I  absolutely  agree 
with  you  that  money  is  not  how  we  should 
measure  ourselves  or  assign  respect  to  others. 
But,  boy,  I  would  fight  if  I  got  that  kind  of  line 
from  the  boss. 

BLAIR:  People  are  voting  with  their  feet.  They  are 
leaving  big  corporations  and  starting  their  own 
businesses.  Particularly  women.  It  was  a  histor- 
ical aberration  in  this  century  when  women 
were  just  home  keeping  house.  Before  the  in- 
dustrial revolution,  women  and  men  worked 
together  on  the  family  farm  or  whatever  the 
family's  trade  was.  And  it  was  only  that  little 
blip  of  history  that  somebody  referred  to  earli- 
er that  put  women  at  home.  It  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful experiment  [laughter],  and  what  I  see 
now  is  a  great  trend  toward  self-empowerment. 
The  exodus  from  big  companies  is  very  posi- 
tive. Large  corporations  are  a  vestige  of  a  past 
industrial  age,  and  in  my  mind  the  sooner  we 
can  get  rid  of  them  the  better — for  women  and 
families  and  everybody  else — because  people 
will  be  able  to  achieve  what  they  want  indi- 


vidually much  more  readily.  They  will  be  able 
to  define  it  and  to  go  after  it  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  fit  themselves  into  an  excessively  large 
organization  that  is  no  longer  operating  at  a 
human  scale. 
HOCHSCHILD:  Why  wouldn't  companies  be  per- 
fectly happy  to  have  all  their  women  leave  and 


then  just  fill  the  slots  with  men? 

LEWIS:  Because  of  talent.  Not  all  talent  sits  with 
your  male  candidates.  I  face  it  every  day  when 
I'm  hiring:  it's  tough  to  get  good  talent,  regard- 
less of  gender. 

MCKENNA:  The  accounting  firm  Deloitte  & 
Touche  found  that  90  percent  of  their  women 
were  gone  by  partnership  time — not  a  very 
nice  statistic.  Ninety  percent  of  these  women 
went  to  other  jobs,  where  they  could  get  more 
respect  and  where  they  might  get  more  money 
or  a  better  quality  of  life.  Poor  old  Deloitte  & 
Touche  said,  "Oh  my  goodness,  we've  spent 
millions  of  dollars  training  these  women,  and 
they're  leaving  with  our  connections!"  So  the 
company  organized  a  big  task  force  and  spent  a 
lot  of  time  and  money  analyzing  why  these 
women  were  leaving  and  what  could  have 
made  them  stay,  and  the  company  changed. 

BLAIR:  Decisions  about  whether  or  not  we're  going 
to  use  teams  or  innovate  in  some  way  should 
relate  to  the  mission  of  creating  value  for  the 
shareholders;  otherwise,  the  company's  going 
to  fail.  America  is  a  capitalist  country  ultimate- 
ly. Short  term,  many  times,  there  is  di,-,location 
as  people  seek  new  ways.  You  iin.i  tltat  you 
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can't  sell  huggy  whips  anymore,  si)  no  matter 
how  good  a  huggy-whip  maker  you  are,  iio  mat- 
ter how  nice  you  are  to  the  mothers  who  make 
huggy  whips,  you  just  can't  sell  enough  any- 
more. There's  going  to  he  dislocation.  But  the 
idea  ot  competition,  which  is  inherent  in  capi- 
talism, impels  us  all  toward  something  better. 
Under  a  competitive  system,  you  have  to  be 
better  than  the  next  company.  We  try  things; 
sometimes  we  make  mistakes.  If  we  don't  try 
things,  that's  a  mistake.  But  that  is  the  only 
way  1  can  see  to  have  rational  progress  in  the 
wcirld.  1  don't  think  that  you  can  define  in  ad- 
vance what's  going  to  work  and  expect  it  to 
work  through  the  millennia. 

MCKENNA:  You  can  look  at  the  iieeds  and  values 
of  your  present  working  constituency  and 
make  the  work  fit  into  their  lives  so  the  com- 
pany can  continue  to  grow  and  be  profitable 
and  the  employees  can  have  wcirking  environ- 
ments where  they  aren't  tearing  themselves 
apart.  Unfortunately,  we've  gotten  very  com- 
placent, because  we're  afraid.  We're  afraid  of 
losing  our  jobs,  so  we've  shut  up.  We've 
stopped  talking  about  values.  It's  only  the 
numbers  of  upper-management  women  who 
are  voting  with  their  feet  that  is  forcing  the 
values  discussion  back  on  the  agenda.  Most 
people  can't  vote  with  their  feet,  because  they 
have  to  pay  the  hills  and  have  health  insur- 
ance. We  need  to  continue  an  unfinished  rev- 
olution and  broaden  it  so  that  it's  a  human 
revolution  and  not  just  a  feminist  revolution. 
I'm  not  saying,  "Don't  have  capitalism,  don't 
he  profitable."  I'm  saying,  "If  your  car  is  bro- 
ken, don't  go  back  and  get  a  horse  and  buggy. 
Go  get  the  car  fixed."  We're  not  talking  about 
going  back  to  a  time  when  women  didn't 
work;  we're  talking  about  fixing  the  work  envi- 
ronment to  reflect  basic  human  realities. 

EHRENREICH:  Women  have  not  yet  lived  up  to 
their  responsibility  as  outsiders  in  corporations. 
I  think  they've  been  beaten  back,  beaten 
down,  arid  when  they're  beaten  out,  the  expla- 
nation is  always  framed  in  reproductive,  physi- 
cal sorts  of  terms.  But  it  is  right  and  human  to 
want  to  raise  your  children  and  live  with  your 
family,  and  the  corporation  should  adjust. 
We're  not  making  that  case  clearly  enough. 
And  in  an  era  of  dowrisizing,  people  tend,  in 
general,  to  drop  their  criticisms  ot  the  world  of 
employment,  saying,  "I'll  take  whatever  I  can 
get."  Women  in  corporate  America,  so  far, 
have  been  silenced,  especially  those  women  at 
the  relative  top.  But  they  should  allow  them- 
selves to  ask  the  challenging,  subversive  ques- 
tions— not  just  how  do  we  wiirk  hut  what  are 
we  working  tor.'  What  are  we  making'  What 
are  we  producing? 

MCKENNA:  But  I  think  you  see  a  change  as  women 


get  older.  The  silence — the  years  of  silence, 
which  are  an  absolute  requirement  for  ad- 
vancement for  90  percent  of  the  corporate  cul- 
ture— catch  up  to  you.  You've  seen  the  toll  it 
takes,  and  you  start  to  get  a  little  more  coura- 
geous. Older  women  are  more  willing  to  say,  "I 
have  to  stop  trying  to  cram  my  foot  into  a  slip- 
per that  doesn't  fit  me  and  waltz  around  saying, 
isn't  this  great?'  I  have  to  say,  'Can  I  get  some 
new  shoes,  please?  I  still  want  to  dance  the 
dance,  but  I  want  some  new  sht)es."' 

JONES:  Why  should  corporate  America  let  you 
wear  those  new  shoes? 

MCKENNA:  Because  I  have  twenty  years  of  great 
experience.  Because  I  have  a  proven  track 
record  of  producing  bestsellers.  And  it's  nor 
just  me.  Every  woman  I  know  who  faces  this, 
you  know,  doesn't  face  it  in  her  third  year  of 
work.  She  doesn't  have  enough  experience  ac- 
cumulated. She  faces  it  closer  to  her  fifteenth 
year  of  work,  when  she's  got  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence, a  lot  ot  perspective,  and  probably  some 
influence  too. 

JONES:  Then  why  isn't  the  structure  changing?  Or 
is  it? 

MCKENNA:  The  structure  i.s  changing,  but  not  a  lot 
and  not  quickly.  We  got  very  spoiled  by  the 
women's  revolution,  which  happened  over 
thirty  years.  This  corporate  revolution  is  a 
much  slower  one,  because  numbers  matter: 
there  needs  to  be  a  critical  mass  first,  a  pipeline 
full  of  people  with  whom  these  issues  resonate, 
before  you  can  have  meaningful  social  change. 
Also,  this  is  a  movement  without  leaders.  We 
have  to  stop  being  such  good  girls.  And  we  bet- 
ter start  doing  things  within  communities 
again,  not  as  individuals.  Because  you  cannot 
change  the  values  of  a  community  or  a  business 
or  an  ottice  or  a  corporation  or  a  society  by 
yourself.  All  you  can  do  is  go  home  and  feel 
that  you've  failed,  alone,  and  blame  yourself. 

JONES:  Public-opinion  research  has  shown  that  al- 
though women  are  eager  to  work  together  on 
issues  ot  shared  concern,  they  are  strongly  resis- 
tant to  describing  themselves  as  feminist  or  to 
joining  a  "women's  movement." 

BLAIR:  In  the  public  mind,  a  woman  is  someone 
who  acknowledges  that  men  are  part  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  a  feyninist  is  somebody  who  puts 
women  and  women's  interests  ahead  ot  men, 
and  frequently  ahead  of  children. 

EHRENREICH:  But  the  corporate  wiirld  is  a  perfect 
case  where  that  view  of  feminism  could  be  re- 
futed in  practice.  Women,  as  the  relative  out- 
siders, can  say,  "No  one  should  have  to  live 
like  this."  We  cannot  have  corporate  America 
destroying  American  families,  and  that  tran- 
scends gender.  In  fact,  if  we  are  militant 
enough  about  the  need  for  livable  family- 
friendly  jobs,  the  guys  will  thank  us.  ■ 
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HASTA  LA  VISTA. 
FIDEL 

In  Cuba,  death  waits  (patiently)  for  the  dictator 
B}'  Patrick  Symmes 


L  few  minutes  after  5:00 
one  July  morning,  the 
less  and  humidity  over  Mi- 
international  Airport  meet 
miserable,  suffocating  em- 
'.  Inside  Concourse  B  the 
id  of  a  distant  vacuum 
ler  does  not  penetrate  the 
3  of  a  dozen  men,  each 
.ped  on  top  of  or  beside 
ing  suitcases  and  over- 
id  duffel  bags.  The  Cuban 
.  does  not  return  to  his 
eland  easily,  but  neither 
he  return  empty-handed.  1 
seen  Cubans  in  the  transit 
2;es  of  their  diaspora — Mia- 
^assau,  Canctin — carry  mi- 
ave  ovens,  stacks  of  baby 
les,  stereo  systems,  comput- 
md  once  even  a  full  set  of 
onto  the  flight  to  Havana, 
gifts  of  capitalism  are  de- 
ed via  excess-baggage  fees. 
Tiere  have  been  troubling 
lents  here,  as  the  travelers 
know:  in  January  a  woman 
nbarking  from  the  Havana  flight 
lapped,  punched,  and  thrown  to 
blue  carpet  by  another  woman 
had  been  lying  in  ambush.  Each 
a  Cuban  exile,  and  each  consid- 
the  other  a  traitor.  Their  strug- 
-over  the  relative  merits  of  dia- 


:k  Symmes's  last  article  for  Harper's 
izine,  "Ten  Thousand  Revolutiims," 
ired  in  the  June  1 997  issue. 


^raph  hy  Mel  RosLniliiil 


logue  versus  ostracism  as  a  means  of 
reforming  the  Cuban  regime — was 
transcribed  in  the  next  morning's 
Miami  Herald  as  a  hilarious  catftght. 
A  photo  was  included. 

The  flight  is  restricted  to  journal- 
ists, academic  researchers  with  a  spe- 
cial permit,  and  Cuban  exiles  visiting 
relatives  in  "extreme  humanitarian 
need,"  the  latter  a  loophole  so  wide 
that  the  flights  are  usually  packed. 


Check- in  begins  not  orie  or  two 
but  six  hours  before  the  flight. 
You  show  your  papers  to  enter 
Concourse  B,  and  then  each 
document  is  scrutinized  again 
inside,  while  every  suitcase  and 
package  is  opened  and  every 
item  in  it  fondled  by  a  team  of 
private  security  guards.  The  ex- 
cuse for  this  search  is  that 
Cuba,  a  "terrorist  state,"  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, might  be  importing  weap- 
ons or  banned  technology  in  my 
carry-on  hags.  More  realistically, 
the  extensive  security  and  rigor- 
ous paperwork  serve  to  deter 
people  from  visiting  the  island. 

When  we  are  cleared  to 
board,  just  before  noon,  there  is 
a  final  surprise  waiting  around 
the  last  bend  in  the  Jetway.  A 
gauntlet  of  a  dozen  U.S.  Cus- 
toms agents  is  waiting  tor  us. 
The  Cubans  file  slowly,  defer- 
entially, beneath  their  gaze,  but 
a  Customs  detective  immedi- 
ately stops  ine  (my  Irish  complexion? 
my  lack  ot  appliances.')  and  quizzes 
me  in  a  very  professional  manner 
about  iliL-  purpose  of  my  trip.  He 
studies  ni)r  my  weirds  hut  my  physical 
reacti  ms  vo  hi.s. 

!  icsi'-.r  teliinu  nun  that  I'm  off  to 
.see  Fidel  Casifo  Jie.  This  is  not  an 
appri)pri;ne  comment  in  the  midst  of 
stiidg' nr  pntiiii'forism  measures.  I 
ideiiiiiy  ruy:^ei.'  as  a  journalist,  pro- 
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Barrel  ends  are  pmnled  maroon,  black  or  grey, 
then  stencillei  with  the  year  and  eask  number. 


Ro 


v^ou  .itrcr  row,  the  oaken  casks  stretch  across  cool  earthen 
floors  within  oiu'  long,  low  warehouses.  Each  has  been 
painstakingly  crafted  by  our  resident  cooper.  .And  though 
each  appears  much  the  same  as  its  brethren,  every  cask  exhibits 
its  individual  character. 

Some  still  remain  sweet  at  30  years  of  age.  Yet,  leaving  as 
little  as  possible  to  chance,  we  fill  most  only  twice.  For  it  is 
here  that  the  alchemy  takes  place:  the  spirit  breathes  through 
the  walls  of  its  container,  absorbs  goodness,  develops  an  ethereal 
aroma,  mellows. 

We  pay  close  attention  to  our  whisky  throughout  this 
mysterious  process.  Next  time  you  have  the  occasion  to  enjoy  a 
dram  of  our  whisky— pronounced  GlcnMORangie,  as  if  it  were 
trying  to  rhyme  ^     ^     ^      n     f^^   ,•,      #1    (ft      "^ 

with  ORANGEY- , 
we  hope  you  do 
the  same. 


llcuidiiaftid  I'x  ll:c  Stxitcn  Men  of  Iain 


GLENMORANCIE 

SINGLE  HIGHLAND  MALT  SCOTCH  WHISKY 

To  give  Glenmorangic  as  .1  gift,  call  Liquor  by  Wire.  I-888-SPIR1TF.D  (1-888-774-7483). 

43'^f  ale.  by  vol.    86  prooT).  Imported  by  Brown-Forman  Sclecr  Brands  Company.  Louisville,  K.Y  ©I''^'^*7 
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duce  the  relevant  documen 
wait.  He  looks  them  over,  thi 
me  hoard. 

Miami  is  200  miles  from  \\ 
as  the  crow  flies,  but  our  plant  \ 
livian  airliner  filled  with  170 
exiles  and  three  journalists,  1  ii 
sated  not  hy  logic  but  by  pi  t 
concerns.  Direct  flights  betwt 
United  States  and  Cuba  are  1 
under  the  Trading  with  the 
Act,  and  so  we  taxi,  take  o 
land  again  forty  minutes  h 
Nassau.  The  aircraft  then  roj 
disused  corner  of  the  Bahami;  i 
way,  where  we  wait  another   t 
minutes.  No  one  gets  on  or 
plane.  Then  we  are  up  agai  i 
forty-five  minutes  later  we  arn 
ing  in  Havana,  the  letter  of  ai 
rect  fhght  completed  at  the  > 
only  a  little  extra  spirit  and,  a^ 
the  inconvenience  oi  the  hum 
ings  involved. 

The  immigratioii  officer  , 
Marti  International  Airport  i 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  l 
vast  internal-security  apparati 
asks  the  same  questions  as  h 
league  across  the  water.  This 
ways  the  worst  and  best  mome 
trip  here,  when  that  small  fris 
fear  lands  on  my  shoulder  witl 
miliar  weight.  1  don't  tell  thi 
that  I  have  become  addicted  t 
tiny,  unnecessary  fear.  1  don 
him  that  1  love  all  the  desp 
qualities  of  his  nation,  froi 
hookers  in  the  Parque  Centra 
their  German  boyfriends  to  the 
of  idealism  gone  insane.  The  ti 
of  the  revolution  and  the  > 
whelming  sadness  of  Cubans  1 
known  here  and  abroad  ar 
things  you  bring  up  with  a  mar 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
while  he  is  holding  your  passpoi 

Instead,  I  tell  him  another  ti 
am  here  to  attend  the  celebrat 
the  Cubaii  revolution's  birthd 
July  26  and  to  witness  the 
World  Festival  at  Youth  and 
dents.  He  watches  my  neck 
1  talk,  and  I  watch 
watching  my  neck.  I  \ 
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.eports  of  Fidel  Castro's 
are  greatly  exaggerated,  but 
doesn't  eliminate  the  schadent 
that  accompanies  each  funeral  i 


)  announce  the  death  of  the 
.  d  One  was  Fulgencio  Batista, 
1   Castro  subsequently  chased 
i  town  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
i  1959.  The  premortems  contin- 
irough  the  1960s  and  '70s, 
r  I  to  peak  in  the  late  '80s,  when 
i  1  died  (according  to  exile 
r  I  after  quitting  smoking  (1986) 
cancer  (1989),  and  have  con- 
J    strong  into  the  '90s,  when 
t   has  fallen  to  unspecified  ail- 
n'   twice  (1991  and  again  in 
^  The  most  recent  rumor,  of  a 
i  roke,  came  this  summer  when 
t  T  Cuban  official  named  Cas- 
-  o  relation — died.  On  this  oc- 
L  exile  radio  host  Norman  Diaz 
s  listeners  to  "put  the  bottle  of 
r  agne  in  the  refrigerator,"  but 
1-  'i>un''i>ennr\d  of  Ft.  Lauderdale 
1  -gently  a  few  days  later,  Castro 
'  -1T  DEAD,  AGAIN." 
1   same  can  be  said  of  Cuba  it- 
tter  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall, 
I  Florida  braced  for  a  collapse 
[  over  came:  exiles  put  cham- 
r  on  ice,  and  everyone  from  the 
Cjuard  to  the  Dade  County 
dusted  off  or  designed  the 
;;  -ncy-action  plans  they  would 
'  close  ports  and  keep  order  in 
ccts  of  Little  Havana.  But  the 
vent  by,  and  the  champagne 
.  fizz.  Each  "crisis"  proved  ex- 
ted;  each  coup  and  assassina- 
nagined. 

Miamf  Heraid  has  a  Spanish- 
ge  edition  whose  primary  pur- 
have  concluded,  is  to  supply 
''s  losers  with  a  meager  suste- 
of  hope.  Ei  Nuevo  Herald  spe- 
;  in  declarations  that  the  situ- 
in  Cuba  is  "tense,"  as  if  this 
new  development.  In  January 
iper  reported  with  a  straight 
lat  "1997  WILL  BE  YEAR  OF  RE- 
N  IN  CUBA,"  according  to  the 
y  named  Cuban  Anti-Com- 
:  Army,  and  went  on  to  out- 
plan  for  1,000  guerrillas  to  rise 
:  Escambray  mountains.  In 
ipering,  such  a  story  is  known 
evergreen." 

as  become  almost  customary 
irnalists  to  search  for  hairline 
in  the  Cuban  revolution  with 
;  confidence  of  a  county-fair 
Dlogist  holding  a  skull  in  his 
Andres  Oppenheimer,  a  Mia- 


mi Herald  reporter,  wrote  a  book 
called  Castro's  Final  Hour  that  has 
been  out  now  for  four  years.  Around 
the  same  time  that  Oppenheimer 
was  redefining  how  many  minutes 
are  in  an  hour,  I  was  on  a  Boulder, 
Colorado,  radio  show  predicting  that 
Castro  had  "two  years,  at  most." 

For  forty  years,  outsiders  like  my- 
self have  underestimated  the  ability 
of  Castro's  revolution  to  adapt.  It 
has  adapted  to  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  implosion  of 
its  own  economy,  to  domestic  riots 
and  diplomatic  ruin.  It  has  righted 
itself  with  tourism  dollars,  careful  ra- 
tioning, and  limited  economic  re- 
forms. It  has  legalized  farmers'  mar- 
kets, allowed  private  restaurants  to 
open,  fixed  price  controls,  and  co- 
opted  its  own  black  market.  But 
largely  it  has  survived  because  Cas- 
tro has  refused  to  die;  because,  de- 
spite the  predictions  of  journalists 
and  the  solemn  hopes  of  countless 
Cubans,  the  autumn  of  the  patriarch 
has  proved  to  be  an  Indi- 
an summer. 


I 


_t  is  a  blistering,  sweaty  day  in  Ha- 
vana, but  fortune  always  attends  the 
public  appearances  of  the  maximum 
leader.  A  canopy  of  cooling  clouds 
rolls  in  just  as  Fidel  Castro  appears  at 
the  entrance  to  the  University  of 
Havana,  high  atop  a  broad  stairway 
that  tumbles  toward  a  meeting  of 
two  great  avenues,  a  proper  vantage 
from  which  to  view  the  decayed  sky- 
line of  Havana  and  the  indifferent 
ocean  beyond. 

Twelve  thousand  delegates  to  the 
World  Festival  of  Youth  greet  Cas- 
tro's appearance  with  elated  cheers. 
The  festival  is  an  old  Socialist-bloc 
institution,  a  forum  for  Marxist  in- 
doctrination that  used  to  be  held  in 
countries  like  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany,  and  the  Soviet  Union  back 
when  those  countries  existed.  Viewed 
as  they  parade  into  the  plaza  below 
the  stairs  waving  Che  Guevara  ban- 
ners and  their  national  flags,  the 
young  delegates  are  an  astonishing 
cross  section  of  global  socialism's  re- 
mains. The  largest  delegation  is  from, 
of  all  places,  the  United  States,  an 
849-strong  cadre  of  idealists  and  left- 
coast  "sandalistas"  obsessed  with  the 
dangers  of  the  free  market;  they  are 
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the  man  did 
bust  our  music 
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the  conquest 
of  cool 


"I'lristlinoly  intelligent....  Frank 
traces  agencies'  revolt  against 
inHated  '50s  jargon  ('Quadra-Fower 
Roadability)  and  creation  ol  aggres- 
sively hip  spots  that  simultaneously 
mocked  consumer  culture's  empty 
|)romises  and  sold  consumption-as- 
rehellion....   i'his  book  is  irec|uently 
brilliant,  an  indispensable  sur\'ival 
guide  for  any  modern  consumer." 

— irPuhJishers  Weakly,  starred  review 
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the  conquest 
of  cool 

Business  Culture, 

Counterculture,  and  the 

Rise  of  Hip  Consumerism 

thomas  frank 

"A  lorcelul  and  convincing 

denionslralion  ol  ihe  cunning  ot 

c omnu-rcialism.'  — locKI  (dilni 

'■  Ihc  remarkable  debut  ol  a 

culliiral  critic  whose  work  we 

can  look  lorvvard  to  reading  lor 

ni.iiiv  \cars  to  i_'ome.    — l^.nl  Slitirns 
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tolKnvcJ  by  several  hunJrcJ  North 
Koreans  in  matching  ^ray  leisure 
suits,  each  with  a  picture  of  his  (or 
iier)  dear  leader  pinned  to  his  (or 
her)  breast,  hi  between  the  shiny- 
taced  yoiitli  ot  Iraq  and  Syria  march 
the  Lebanese  socialists,  a  Brazilian 
samba  hand,  and  some  frothy  Puerto 
Rican  nationalists.  There  are  alsii 
enough  thirty-something  French, 
Cierman,  aiKJ  Italian  "youths"  to  fill 
every  nightclub  in  town. 

The  only  thing  lacking  is  Cubans. 
Oh,  there  are  a  tew  hundred  at  the 
very  front  of  the  crowd,  specially  de- 
li\ered  from  the  ranks  of  the  cadre 
to  provitle  voluminous  cheering. 
They  greet  Fidel's  appearance  with 
flights  ot  ecstasy,  standing  t)n  tiptoe, 
howling  with  joy,  chanting  his  first 
name  (letter  by  letter,  like  cheer- 
leaders), and  pumping  their  fists 
rhythmically  in  the  air.  Their  enthu- 
siasm is  placei.1  conveniently  close  to 
the  camera  gallery,  as  though  the 
hint  of  physical  threat  did  not  peep 
from  behind  their  widely  smiling 
teeth. 

But  ordinary  Cubans,  no.  Behind 
the  12,000  delegates — the  Ameri- 
cans, to  their  eternal  credit,  prompt- 
ly poop  out  and  wander  around  look- 
ing for  drinking  water — a  row  of 
policemen  and  a  fence  keep  perhaps 
a  thousand  idle  hahancros  at  bay.  No 
doubt  some  are  devoted  to  the  revo- 
lution; no  doubt  many  others  are 
luTc  lor  the  spectacle,  boredom  be- 
ing what  C'ubans  have  instead  of 
passports.  They  are  too  far  back  real- 
ly to  hear  what's  being  said,  which  is 
lucky  for  them:  1  can  hear  every- 
ihing — every  speech  denouncing  im- 
perialism an(.l  every  folk  song  prais- 
ing Che — and  1  envy  the  deaf. 

This  stairway  is  old  terrain  for 
('astro,  who  mai.ie  his  political  debut 
here  as  a  hcry  law  student  in  the  ear- 
ly l'--'50s  and  was  chased  up  aiul 
down  the  entrance  by  Batista  thugs 
on  numerous  occasions.  Today,  the 
e\'e  ot  his  seventy-first  birthday,  the 
figure  in  green  (uniform)  and  gray 
(beard)  is  anything  but  spry.  De- 
scending ste|i  by  ste|\  Castro  ac- 
knowledges the  crowd  only  once, 
with  a  \agiie,  iiniierial  vva\'e  ol  his 
right  haiul  that  makes  him  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  a  blind  old  man 
feeling  for  a  baby  to  |i,ir  on  the  head. 


The  leader  is  surrounded, . 
ways,  by  about  thirty  acolytes  | 
litically  determined  rings.  A  ti  n 
itary  men  with  bolstered  pisi 
around  the  edge,  and  behin> 
are  the  real  killers,  three  ' 
civilian  men  in  guayaber.i 
drape  loosely  over  the  bump 
small  of  their  back.  C^loser  to 
are  a  dozen  members  of  Cuba 
less  political  class.  1  ask  a  ( 
press  official  who  those  defchi 
men  and  women  are;  he  claii  i 
to  know. 

It  is  only  as  CJastro  descen  i 
second  flight,  midway  down  t 
side,  that  I  notice  the  innci 
core  ot  the  entourage:  a  single  i 
man  in  a  yellow  guayabera.  He 
erally  shoulder  to  shoulder  witl 
tro,  this  boy,  an  odd  presence 
his  unlined  face  and  intense 
aimed  somewhere  at  Castro's 
arm.  The  young  man  walks  b' 
rro's  side,  almost  stapled  to  hii 
only  when  the  party  comes  to  r 
the  landing  does  he  step  back.  ' 

There  are  speeches,  but  noni 
(Castro.  The  man  who  made  a 
lution  out  ot  talk,  whose  mo 
portant  weapon  in  the  hills  (, 
Sierra  Maestra  was  a  radio  trai 
ter,  who  filled  entire  afternoonl 
rhetoric,  keeps  his  own  coun 
day.  Yesterday  in  Las  Tui 
provincial  town  where  Castrc 
brated  the  July  26  anniversary 
first  attack  of  his  guerrilla  war, 
so  stood  by  and  said  nothing. 

I  move  down  off  the  pressi 
form,  cross  through  the  crow 
past  the  camera  crews  by  wavii 
press  tags,  and  get  as  close  ; 
foreigner  is  allowed  to  he  that 
watch  Fidel  for  an  hour.  I  ol 
his  body  language  the  way  thi 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interim 
served  mine.  1  slowly  realize  tl 
doesn't  have  any. 

1  le  stands  very  still,  never  era 
a  smile,  making  no  gestures,  re^ 
ing  only  once,  in  a  few  private 
to  comments  offered  by  the  \ 
woman  at  his  side,  a  leader  e 
Union  of  Young  Comiiuinisti 
applauds  briefly  at  the  end 
speech  by  slapjiing  his  right  hat 
li)  his  left,  which  seems  frozen  i 
sition.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  it  I 
a  i-ihysical  llaw  or  merely  the  ati 


h  soul  that  inevitably  afflicts 
,1.-  I'ho  stand  on  Kremlin  walls. 
'1  >maining  on  his  feet  through- 
[:  hour-long  event,  Castro  turns 
\  without  so  much  as  a  glance 
-1  :rowd,  the  hoy  in  the  yellow 
shirt  moving  with  him  in 

islow  lockstep. 
ck  in  1992  I  watched  a  queue 
'i  ms  in  Old  Havana  jostle  vio- 
'  tor  heads  of  cabbage  tossed 

high  truck  down  into  the 
I  a  city  street.  This  episode 
c  to  mind  as  1  leave  the  rally 
j  ^s  a  man  selling  sandwiches 
1  cart  in  the  street.  I  wander 
confirm  my  suspicions:  yes, 
>  dwiches  contain  actual  meat. 

ce  is  three  pesos,  which  even 
il  "i  can  afford. 

s  walk  from  the  rally  across  the 
;  >  neighborhood  toward  my 

ach  block  unfolds  further  evi- 
.  lit  Cuba's  relative  recovery 
-  If  economic  implosion  of  the 

>90s.  From  a  pushcart  a  ven- 
M  s  deep-fried  pastries  known  as 
T  ;  thimbles  of  sweet  coftee  are 
•A  rom  a  storefront  window;  the 


blackboard  at  a  corner  bodega,  where 
rations  are  distributed,  lists  cooking 
oil  in  stock;  an  old  guajiro  farmer  of- 
fers me  pineapples,  again  in  pesos, 
again  at  a  price  a  Cuban  can  afford. 

This  is  not  prosperity,  for  Cuba  re- 
mains achingly  poor.  The  people  of 
Havana  still  live  hand-to-mouth, 
still  hang  threadbare  laundry  from 
the  railings  of  their  crumbling  bal- 
conies, and  still  complain  bitterly 
about  the  lack  of  food,  shoes,  gaso- 
line, tires,  electricity,  and  rum.  It  is 
still  possible  to  walk  a  mile  across 
the  city  and  not  see  a  single  business 
of  any  type. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  were  no  cats 
in  Havana.  They  had  all  been  eaten; 
I  knew  Cuban  families  who  even 
boasted  of  it.  And  the  dogs  had  all 
turned  pink  after  losing  their  coats 
from  starvation.  Cuba's  leading  eco- 
nomic indicator  may  be  that  the  dogs 
of  Havana  have  regrown  their  hair. 

Or  perhaps  it  is  the  pizza  shop  1  see 
midway  along  the  street.  Ecce  Cuban 
capitalism:  if  you  have  a  telephoi"ie, 
which  many  Cubans  don't,  and  it 
happens  to  be  working  that  day, 
which  is  impossible  to  predict,  you 


can  use  it  to  order  a  pizza,  which 
tastes  terrible,  to  be  delivered  to  your 
home  on  a  moped,  which  probably 
lacks  gasoline,  for  a  price  given  in 
U.S.  dollars,  which  few  Cubans  have. 

Withiii  the  diminished  expecta- 
tions of  post-Communist  Commu- 
nism, however,  some  consider  street 
capitalism  a  revolution  in  itself.  Its 
arrival  in  Cuba  has  been  amply  doc- 
umented by  many  journalists,  and 
the  implication  is  always  the  same:  if 
the  thin  end  of  the  capitalist  wedge 
is  visible  now,  then  the  thick  end 
can't  be  far  behind.  Indeed,  although 
the  regime's  opening  to  profit  has 
been  limited,  there  is  something  un- 
deniably auspicious  about  discover- 
ing a  Benetton  boutique  on  the  edge 
of  Havana  Harbor. 

Unless,  of  course,  the  boutique  is 
deserted.  In  May,  Castro  denounced 
the  profiteers  who  had  shattered  the 
"crystal  vase"  of  the  revolution  with 
their  greed.  In  one  of  the  phrases  that 
terrify  Cubans,  he  called  black  mar-  , 
keteers — eighteen-year-old  boys  sell- 
ing cigars  to  support  their  families, 
private  cab  drivers,  and  such — the 
new  "contaminating  elements"  of  the 
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"He  hasn't  sounded  so  fresh 

and  almighty  in  years.  It's'"  v    ;«;.■<'; 

enough  to  give- us  some^ta(th|l||i|j;,iJ 

in  the  future." .  '•■?># 
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rcvoluticm.  Just  before  we  f( 
arrived  this  week,  police  drox  h 
ers  off  of  the  street  comers,  j 
dozens  of  dissidents,  and  ham  .^ 
new  private  restaurants  for  tir  v 
tions  of  the  health  and  tax 
tions  that  are  changed  every  v. 4 

As  usual,  the  locals  sense  tl 
of  the  regime  better  than  B'  e 
executives,  solidarity  activists  )i 
iting  journalists.  Making  my  w 
to  the  Hotel  Inglaterra,  1  forjt 
the  press  tags  dangling  arou 
neck  are  identical  to  the  tags  vii 
the  12,000  delegates  who  a 
"ftir  anti-imperialist  solidarity 
and  friendship,"  as  the  T-shis 
This  will  be  my  undoing. 

Just  three  blocks  shy  of  thi 
a  group  of  men  playing  domii 
the  sidewalk  look  up  anc 
striding  along  with  my  tlappi 
dentials  from  the  Youth  Fe 
"Here  tor  the  festival.^"  the  yc 
one  calls  out,  and  I  nod  as  I  p 
twenty  feet  down  the  sidewall 
one  of  the  older  on 

O  quietly,  "Shiteater." 
n  a  day  I  choose  not 
member,  in  a  neighborhood  I 
describe,  I  meet  with  a  man  I 
name  to  discuss  things  that 
be  mentioned.  We  sit  on  a  b 
overlooking  a  busy  street  an 
with  small  talk  about  autoi 
transmissions,  so  I  will  call  h 
Mechanic. 

I  point  out  that  with  every 
year,  more  and  more  Che  G 
posters  are  materializing  at  ev 
tersection  and  every  kiosk  i 
vana.  Che  beams  from  wall  mi 
caressed  in  almost  every  publii 
and  is  the  subject  of  a  new  exh 
the  Museum  of  the  Revolt 
where  military  officers  are  lei 
on  his  life  of  moral  purity, 
what  Fidel  said  about  contamii 
and  the  crystal  vase,  isn't  the 
turning  away  from  capitalisi 
lashing  itself  to  the  rails  of  it 
intransigent  history.' 

The  Mechanic  laughs.  He 
me  as  naive  as  everyone  else 
scans  the  streets  of  Cuba  for  th 
end  of  the  capitalist  wedge.  Sti 
the  direction  of  the  revolutii 
Uxiking  at  the  black  market, 
sponds,  is  like  trying  to  undei 


aroi 


;an  capitalism  by  interviewing 
s  on  Tenth  Avenue, 
real  money  is  always  down- 

*  The  ordinary  people  must  he 

''''■1  not  to  cut  themselves  on  the 
of  the  crystal  vase,  but  the 
; — Afro-Cuban  slang  for  big 
-will  profit  whether  the  vase  is 

"8i  1  or  not.  The  vast  corpora- 
:nown  as  organismos ,  that  now 
le  Cuban  economy  are  owned 
ordinary  Cubans  but  by  the 
;   itself.    Gaviota,    a   large 

^0*1  1  conglomerate,  is  controlled 
le  other  than  MINFAR,  the 
erio  de  las  Fuerzas  Armadas 
cionario.  Thus  the  very  gen- 
harged  with  defending  the 
;ion  are  now  providing  tours 
ill  those  pictures  of  Che  are 
rds. 

Mechanic  and  I  sit  in  silence 

balcony  for  a  moment,  but  we 

otice  that  it  is  too  silent.  Down 

there  is  no  traffic  in  either 

>'i  \.  police  car  passes.  The  Me- 

leans  forward  and  points  at 

eet.  Nothing  happens  for  a 

It,  and  then  a  black  Mercedes 

shiny  and  perfect,  races  past. 

Jl 


"Now  another  one,"  he  says,  and,  in- 
deed, an  identical  black  Mercedes 
shoots  into  view.  "And  another,"  he 
says,  and  the  third  passes.  "Now  a  po- 
lice car,  then  another,  then  a  few  un- 
marked cars  with  antennas,"  he  says, 
and  this,  too,  comes  to  pass.  "And  al- 
ways at  the  end  a  bus."  An  empty  bus 
passes.  The  silence  returns.  No  traffic 
in  either  direction.  There  is  no  need 
to  say  who  was  in  the  center  Mer- 
cedes. The  superstitious  consider  it 
bad  luck  to  say  His  name;  the  rest 
consider  it  unnecessary. 

Traffic  is  not  always  held  this  way 
for  the  motorcade.  I  once  saw  Castro 
pass  the  Hotel  Inglaterra  in  a  single 
older  limousine,  and  Cubans  along 
the  street  burst  into  spontaneous  ap- 
plause while  young  men  on  bicycles 
pedaled  in  hot  pursuit,  cheering  and 
shouting  "iVlVA!"  Whatever  their 
distaste  for  the  state  of  Cuba,  indi- 
vidual Cubans  often  still  view  Fidel 
Castro  as  "Fidel  Castro,"  Cuba's  only 
celebrity.  Cubans  are  wise  to  their 
own  regime,  but  sometimes  they  can 
miss  the  forest  for  the  tree. 

"He  still  goes  to  work  every  day," 
the  Mechanic  says.  "He  can  still  func- 


tion." This  cdinment  is  curiou.s,  am.!  1 
wait  for  the  Mechanic  to  decide 
whether  he  will  explain  it.  He  does. 

Castro,  he  says,  has  Alzheimer's. 
The  disease  is  in  the  very  earliest 
stages.  It  was  diagnosed  earlier  this 
year,  and  Castro  is  receiving  state- 
of-the-art  care  from  Cuba's  strong 
medical-research  industry.  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  to,  or  make  of, 
this  claim.  It  would  explain  much — 
why,  for  instance,  the  leader  has  vir- 
tually stopped  speaking  in  public 
(loss  of  short-term  memory  and  ver- 
bal skills  are  among  the  first  symp- 
toms) and  why  the  young  man  in 
yellow  stood  so  close  (he  is  there  to 
catch  Castro  should  he  stumble,  the 
Mechanic  explains,  though  so  far 
this  has  not  happened). 

Castro  once  declared  that  "history 
will  absolve  me";  if  he  does  have 
Alzheimer's,  history  may  dissolve  him 
instead.  As  he  fades  from  the  picture 
of  Cuban  life,  present  in  name  but 
absent  in  mind,  Castro  could,  ironi- 
cally, be  made  to  preside  over  exactly 
the  political  reforms  he  has  rejected 
until  now.  And  those  reforms  could 
keep  the  revolution  alive  by  morph- 
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inj;;  it  mro  something  new:  a  true  hy- 
brid of  socialism  and  capitalism  able 
to  tend  oft  any  bard-line  military 
coup  d'etat  or  exile-driven  coup  de 
main.  Such  an  t)utcome  is  possible. 

But  only  if  Castrii  is  indeed  ailing, 
and  as  tempting  as  it  is  to  believe  the 
Mechanic,  1  know  that  his  is  but  one 
ot  many  possible  truths.  Castro 
might  be  healthy,  or  just  old.  He 
may  actually  have  suffered  the  stroke 
that  the  exile  rumor  mills  perpetual- 
ly claim.  Proof  one  way  or  the  other 
is  not  an  option,  as  no  top  official  in 
Havana  would  be  stupid  enough  to 
confirm  the  Mechanic's  claim  cc)n- 
versationally,  let  alone  put  it  down 
on  paper.  The  Mechanic  and  1  have 
a  slow,  delicate  conversation  about 
his  source,  and  eventually  I  ask  if  he 
could  introduce  me  to  the  person 
who  told  him  this. 

"Abstilutely  not,"  he  says,  coldly. 

Clearly,  I  should  not  have  asked. 
After  all,  it  is  not  m)!  life  at  stake  in 
discussing  these  matters.  I  decide  to 
leave  him  in  peace. 

"Nothing  is  what  it  seems,"  he 
says  to  me  on  the  way  out. 
We  both  laugh. 


A, 


.t  sometime  around  four  in  the 
morning  I'm  smoking  a  joint  behind 
a  bar  that  isn't  officially  open  with  a 
couple  of  sisters  who  aren't  really  sis- 
ters. They  want  sandwiches  and 
beer,  so  1  buy  a  round  of  each.  At 
this  hour,  Cuba  operates  on  an  ex- 
change economy. 

Victor  and  Joel  show  up.  They're 
a  couple  of  jineteros,  lean  street  hus- 
tlers who  sell  me  counterfeit  cigars.  I 
can't  stand  these  two,  but  they  have 
a  magical  ability  to  find  me  ai^y- 
where  in  Havana  at  any  time  they 
choose.  Victor  is  wearing  the  red  T- 
shirt  I  gave  him  on  my  last  visit,  and 
now  Joel  wants  one,  too.  I  have  been 
trying  to  avoid  them. 

"How  were  those  cigars  I  got  you?" 
Victor  asks.  "The  best,  right?" 

"Terrific,"  I  lie.  They  drink  my 
beer,  eat  my  sandwich,  and  eye  my 
girls.  Victor  boasts  yet  again  about  all 
their  connections,  their  friends  in 
various  ministries,  cigar  factories,  and 
hotels.  Nothing,  according  to  Victor, 
moves  in  this  city  without  him 
knowing  about  it.  "So  how  is  Castro's 
health."'  1  ask  him,  trying  to  appear 
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uninterested  in  my  own  question. 

"Fine,"  he  says.  "He  had  some 
back  problems  last  year,  but  he's  fine 
now." 

1  leave  the  beer  and  food  and  take 
the  sisters.  1  wave  a  dollar  in  .the 
street  and  a  Lada  pulls  over.  We  ne- 
gotiate a  fare  and  zoom  off  toward 
the  girls'  house,  but  suddenly  the  car 
pulls  over  and  they  jump  out.  We're 
outside  another  restaurant.  1  protest 
loudly,  and  the  cabbie  looks  at  me 
like  I'm  an  idiot. 

"Girls  . . .  must . . .  eat,"  he  says. 

I  follow,  sit  down,  and  watch  Ha- 
vana's demimonde  while  away  the 
hour  until  dawn.  Everyone  in  the 
place  is  under  twenty-five,  utterly 
bored,  and  sleepy,  but  then  being 
bored  and  sleepy  counts  as  a  good 
time  in  Cuba. 

There  are  no  napkins,  and  my  lust 
expires  while  1  watch  my  girlfriends 
cover  themselves  in  chicken  fat. 
When  the  first  blue  streaks  appear 
over  the  skyline,  I  pay  for  the  food, 
pay  for  the  taxi,  and  begin  walking 
the  long  route  back  to  my  hotel.  The 
girls  pursue  in  the  taxi,  but  I  hide  be- 
hind a  statue  and  they  do  not  see  me. 

The  city  is  cold  and  deserted,  an 
abstraction  without  people.  There  is 
neither  sweat  nor  struggle,  noise  nor 
deal  making.  For  once,  Cuba  is  free 
of  regret,  free  of  tragedy,  free  of  histo- 
ry, free  of  the  enormous  weight  of  be- 
ing Cuba.  It  is  the  most  peaceful  mo- 
ment I  have  known  here. 

I  wake  up  from  my  reverie  when  a 
lone  policeman  standing  predawn 
sentry  on  a  corner  orders  me  to  halt. 
He  offers  to  arrange  a  cheap  black- 
market  breakfast  for  me. 

All  anyone  wants  to  do  in 
til  is  country  is  eat. 


T 
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he  fhght  out  of  Havana  is  light 
on  appliances;  everyone  leaves  Cuba 
empty-handed.  On  the  incoming 
flight,  .several  people  ripped  off  their 
.seat  belts  and  rushed  to  the  windows 
to  catch  a  first  glimpse  of  their  natal 
soil.  A  woman  in  a  middle  aisle  rose 
to  her  toes,  peered  over  me,  and 
shouted,  "Mi  tierra,  mi  tierra!"  before 
collapsing  in  a  most  dramatic  fash- 
ion. The  prosperous  businessman  on 
my  right  confessed  that  he  had  not 
visited  Cuba  since  leaving  it  twenty- 
nine  years  ago,  and  when  we  disem- 


barked he  leaned  over  to  k. 
oily  asphalt  of  the  runway  ;i 
toupee  slipped  loose. 

Now   the   comedy   rewii 
tragedy.  As  we  fly  in  the  oppo- 
rection,  the  old  man  on  my  K : 
time  is  a  true  guajiro,  a  counii 
low  with  a  charming,  crookee  ( 
and  a  battered  straw  hat.  He  n 
ping  both  armrests  passionateli 
ask  him  if  he  has  flown  much 
"Never,"  he  says.  He  just  got  1 
visa:  en  route  from  homelam.! 
ile,  from  one  life  to  another,  1 
not  mind  the  twenty  minu 
spend  completing  our  fiction;i 
sit  on  the  tarmac  in  Nassau, 
we  take  off  again  he  stares 
fixed  gaze  at  the  approachiiii 
zon.  After  what  seems  like 
moment,  a  dark,  flat  line  app 
the  edge  of  his  world.  He  w 
this  line  as  it  slowly  grows  ii 
green  coastline  of  Florida. 

"Look,"  he  says  to  someo 
hind  him,  as  if  it  were  the  mc 
mal  thing  in  the  world  to  s&' 
are  almost  in  the  land  of  freed*; 

Over  the  next  two  months, 
guajiro  settles  in  with  his  re 
and  comes  to  know  Miami's  a 
mation  of  freedom,  as  I  smc 
way  through  a  box  of  Partagas 
and  the  delegates  from  Pat 
Pyongyang  grow  nostalgic  fc 
tropical  adventure,  the  rumor 
Castro's  poor  health  will  inlj 
The  phrenologists — el  hJuevo 
the  AM  radio  hosts,  the  d 
players  in  the  street,  and  m 
will  palm  the  skull  once  mt 
attempt  to  read  its  cracks:  a  e 
in  the  old  man's  step,  his  silen' 

And  then,  in  October,  at  tl 
Communist  Party  Congress 
vana,  Castro  will  walk  una 
the  podium  and  deliver,  w 
notes,  a  speech  that  lasts 
hours  and  forty-three  minute; 
of  concentration  and  endura 
tonishing  in  anyone,  let  alone 
of  his  age.  When,  with  a  cert; 
lift  to  his  step,  he  at  last  ret' 
his  seat,  he  will  have  made  o 
point  that  really  matters:  Fid 
tro  isn't  ready  to  be  silenced  j 
His  audience  will  be  drain 
phrenologists  will  be  baffled, 
champagne  will  have  gone  v 
its  bucket,  again. 
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]  you've  ever  studied  a  foreign  language,  you  know  that 
uency  doesn't  come  overnight.  It  generally  takes  years 
ri  Ulster  a  second  language — and  an  ongoing  effort  to 
m  itain  proficiency.  Whether  you  choose  to  study  on 
\Ki'  own  or  in  a  class,  with  audiocassettes,  books,  or 

puters,  sooner  or  later  every  course  ends. .  .and  then 
vv  t  do  you  do? 

iTjTow  you  can  continue  your  language  study  with 
:ri|N  Champs-Ely  sees.  Schau  ins  Land,  Piterta  del  Sol,  and 
■'V'lerello  italiano,  internationally  acclaimed 

u  omagazines  for  intermediate  and  advanced  students 

M  ench,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

Iach  audiomagazine  consists  of  an  hour-long  program 
'on  audiocassette  packed  with  news,  features, 
n  rviews,  and  music.  A  booklet  containing  a  word-for- 
y  \  transcript  and  an  extensive  glossary  accompanies  each 
a  .  An  optional  study  supplement  with  listening  exercises 
1  grammar  drills  also  is  available  for  each  issue. 

I'  ecause  the  audiomagazines  are  periodicals,  language 
'  learning  never  ends.  You  continue  to  improve  year 
"    year.  And  you  won't  find  a  more  entertaining  way  to 
,  X  towards  fluency. 

tk| 

l'  vmps-Elysees  in  French:  The  rich 
itions  and  contemporary  elan  of  France 
nate  through  each  edition  oi  Champs- 
ees.  Interviews  with  fashion  designer 
istian  Lacroix,  choreographer  Roland 
t,  and  chef  Alain  Ducasse 
.nalysis  of  the  stunning  ^'^^' 

ialist  victory  in  the  recent 
dative  elections,  and  a 
are  on  the  life  and  poetry  of  Jacques 
■ert  are  among  the  recent  segments  on 
lively  French-language  audiomagazine 
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Schau  ins  Land  in  German: 

Professional  journalists  in  Gennany, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland  provide  a 
fascinating  ovewiew  of  German- 
speaking  Europe  every  month  in 
Sclian  ins  Larid.  Recent  programs 
have  included  profiles  of  Austria's 
new  chancellor  Viktor  Klima  and 
industrialist  Ferdinand  Porsche, 
visits  to  Berlin's  Scheunenviertel 
and  Lake  Constance,  a  two-part 
feature  on  the  history  of  Zeiss  Optics, 
and  interviews  with  conductor  Kurt 
Masur  and  tennis  ace  Boris  Becker. 


Puerta  del  Sol  in  Spanish:  A  talented  group  of 

broadcast  journalists  in  Madrid 
^iw.  '  examines  the  colorful  textures  of 

Hispanic  culture  every  two 
months  in  Puerta  del  Sol. 
h^terviews  with  Spanish  prime 
minister  Jose  Maria  Aznar  and 
NATO  secretary-general  Javier 
Solana,  a  profile  of  Cuban  ballerina 
||  Alicia  Alonso,  and  a  feature  on 
-*i  Spanish  sparkling  wine  are  just  a 
sample  of  the  intriguing  segments  on 
recent  editions  of  this  Spanish-language  audiomagazine. 
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Acquerello  italiano  in  ItaUan:  Produced 

six  times  a  year  in  Rome,  Acquerello  italiano 

showcases  the  vitality  and  style  of 

contemporary  Italy.  Recent 

programs  have  included  interviews 

with  film  director  Mario  Monicelli 

and  politician  Mario  Segni,  as  well  as 

features  on  educational  reform  in  Italy, 

the  reopening  of  the  Doria  Pamphilj 

Gallery  in  Rome,  the  impact  of  the 

Albanian  crisis  on  Italy,  and  Naples's  underground  world. 


iS,  Please  rush  me  my  first  audiomagazine!  C^Money-back  Guarantee^ 

imps-Elysees:  O  5  monthly  editions  (US$79)         AAflhes  CI         Puerto  del  Sol:  D  6  himonthly  editions  (US$89) 

D  Study  supplements  (US$20)  .  □  Study  sLipplcments  (US$30) 

au  ins  Land:   D  5  monthly  editions  (US$79)      V^^tlt  Sjl/*'       Acquerello  italiano:  D  6  bimonthly  editions  (US$89) 
D  Study  supplements  (US$20)  D  Study  supplements  (US$30) 

Tennessee  residents  cuid  8.25%.  sales  tax.  In  Canotlu  and  Mexico  add  US$~i  fur  /wnid.tjc. 

D  Check  enclosfd.      Please  change  my     D  VISA 

D  MasterCard     D  Discovei-     H  American  Express 


■IZip_ 


Card  no. 
Exp.  date  _ 
Signature, 


Send  check  or  money  order  to  Champs-Elysees,  Dept.  HRl  1,  P.O.  Box  158067,  Nnshville,  TN  37215-8067 
Credit  card  orders  may  be  faxed  to  61  5.297.3 1  38        Visit  our  Web  site  at  httpr//vv-vw,champs-e!ysees.coni 


Order  By  Credit  Card:  1i 


BOOKSHELF 


ABSCILUT  BOOK: 

ABSOLUT  VODKA 

ADVERTISING  BOOK 

Riihar.l    W.    Lewi- 

I.ontj    renowned    for    it-. 

ingenious  ad  campaigns, 

Absolut   turned  a   littK 

kniiwn  product  into  one  i>l 

K,.ns  -.1  the  "SOs  attd  '90s.  Thts  book 

50  color  pbolos. 
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NEW  AMERICAN 
UES 
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NEW  AMERK 

BLUES:  A  JOUIj_ 

THROUGH  1'0\ 

TO  DEMOCR/^ 

By  Harper's  contrl 
editor  Earl  Shorii 
examination  of  Ar 
|M>ir  ,iiul  .1  bold  experiment  to  en' 
plit;ht.  Excerpted  in  the  Septembel5| 
i-,ie  of  Harper's.  Cloth,  $26.95. 


philosophers, 
h.ippened  to  b 
Misrorv  B.H.kC 
Paper,  SM.*^)";. 


I  I  II    I  ND  Oh 
THE  WORLD 

l.lited  by  Lx'wis  H.  Liipham. 
~-t  enes  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  a.s  imat:;ined  by 
priiphets,  Kiif.'^sed  at  by 
nd  seen  by  witne.s.ses  who 
le  present  at  the  time.  A 
"Itib  selection. 


ONE  MAN'S  MEAT 

By  E.  B.  NVlitte.  A  compila- 
tion of  the  writer's  month- 
y  column  tor  Hflr/)cr's 
Magazine  beyinninK  in 
1938.  White  continues  to 
delight  readers  with  his 
bservations. 
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FOOLS  E(^R  SCANDAL: 

HOW  THE  MEDIA 

INVENTED 

WHITEWATER 

I  'cne  Lyons  explores  how 
I  he  New  York  Times  set  the 
prccci-lciil  lor  the  media's  coverage  of 
Whitewater  and  how  the  rest  of  the 
mainstream  media  spun  the  story  out  ot 
control.  Paper,  $9.95. 


HOTEL  AMERICA: 
SCENES  IN  THE 
LOBBY  OF  THE 
MN-DE-SIECLE 

Another  collection  ol 
essays  from  Harper's  editor 
Leu  IS  H.  Lapham,  winner  cif  the  1995  Na 
tional  Magazine  Award  for  Essays  and 
Criticism.  ".  .  .  urbane  prose  .ind  lethal 
\Mi."  — Forhcs  Cloth,  now  Sl.s. 00. 


MADE  IN  AMERICA:  AN 
INFORMAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

By  Bill  Bryson.  Who  invent- 
ed the  terms  Urcat  Plains, 
jillmv,  \Uiti(in!  How  did  Wyoming  get  its 
ii.ime'  Viu'll  find  out  in  this  fascinating 
exploration  of  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can English.  420  Pages.  Paper,  $10.00. 


EXECUTIVE  BLUbS: 

DOWN  AND  OUT 

IN  CORPORATE 

AMERICA 

By  G.J.  Meyer.  Meyer 
recounts  his  experiences 
ot  "ourphiLcment"  and  job 

searching.   Excerpted   in   the  July    1995 

issue  ol  f  f<ir/)cr's. 

Cloth,  $14.00. 


p      .\    IM.ACi; 

OF    MY    OWN 

A  PLACE  OF  MY  OWN 

By  Michael  PoUan,  Harp- 

er's editor-at-large  and 

M  1  t  li  a  c  I 

author  of  Second  Nature. 

I' ..  1  I  a  n 

".  .  .  an  inspired  meditation 

on  the  complex  relation 

ships  between 

space,  the  human  body,  and 

the  human  s 

pirit." — Francine  du  Plessix 

C^.rav.  Cloth, 

$22.00. 
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A  PASSAGE  TO  EGYPT: 

THE  LIFE  OF  LUCIE 

DUFF  GORDON 

By  Katherine  Frank.  In 
1862,  the  tubercular  Gordon 
left  her  life  in  London  soci- 
ety for  the  climate  of  Egypt 
Her  Lx'tters  frum  Egypt  inspired  Frank  to  ex- 
plore the  life  of  this  exceptional  woman 
Cloth,  $14.00. 
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ISOBARS 

By  Janette  Turner  Hospi- 
tal. A  cciUection  of  short 
stories    by     the    award- 
winning   author  of  The 
Ivury   Swing.    "Hospital 

ary  strength." 
Cloth,  $12.0 

goes  from  strength  to  liter- 
— Fay  Weldon 
3. 

NEW  YORK 
REVISITED 

By  Henry  James.  Intro- 
duction by  Lewis  H . 
I  ipham.  James's  observa- 
tions of  turn-of-the- 
ccntiir^  New  't  ork  after  an  absence  of 
molt  thin  20  years.  Includes  period 
lUustiitinns  from  Har/)er's  Weekly 
Cloth,  $10.00. 


SECOND  FRO^ 
CENSORSHIP  . 
PROPAGANDA] 

THE  GULF  W.^ 


Harper's  publisher  ]i 
MacArthur  reveall 
1  he    news  was  manipulated  dur: 
c  ontlict  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  1993 
in   .Award  finalist.   Foreword  bv 
Ixi.jdiki.m    Paper,  $10.00. 


IjHbll.  Li|)haiii 

FORTUNE'S       J^'^^JVpAixo'^l 

('ijllji  A  PORTRAIT  OF  I 

I ni L i;  UN ITED  STATER 

SPENDTHRIFT  ; 

Lewis  H.  Lapham  ta 
Kennedy  worship,  enj 
mentalism,  and  the 
shness  of  the  media  in  his  inim| 
.tyle:  sarcastic,  comic,  and  wise.  Firq 
11  paperback.  Paper,  ,$8.00. 


THE  WISH 
FOR  KINGS  1 

By  Lewis  H.  Lapha 
"eloquent,  piercing| 
telligent  essays  cryir 
against    America's) 
wellian  future." 

— Kirkus  Reviews  ' 


Cloth,  $12.00. 
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Meeting  at 

D    ,    1  ^  MEETING  AT 

rotsflam  potsdam 

Charles  L.  Mee  Jr.'s  c 
describes  the  meetinf 
tween  Truman,  Chur 
and  Stalin  that  took 
in  Potsdam  in  the  sut 

ol    1*^47.    1  hese  meetings  laid  the  foi 

tion  for  the  Cold  War. 

Paper,  $12.00. 


CLFIZLN  SHERMT 

By  Michael  Fellmal 
this  biography,  Fel^ 
seeks  to  illuminate 
emotional  as  well  al 
intellectual,  ideolod 
and  occupational  livfl 

this  union  general. 

Cloth,  $12.00. 


THE  NEW 

RUSSIANS 

By  Hedrick  Smith.  An 
update  of  Smith's  original 
best-seller,  The  Russians, 
this  edition  is  one  of  the 
best  introductions  to  the 

Union  under  Gorbachev. 

$9.00 


TRAVELS  WITH 
LIZBETH:THREE  YEARS 
ON  THE  B.OAD  Af^TO  ON 

THE  STREETS 

By  Lars  Eighner.  An  account 
of  one  man's  experience  with 
homelessness.  "Eighner  be- 
longs with  the  classical,  personal  essayists,  who 
c;in  compel  our  attention  on  any  subject." 
— Phihp  Lapore  Cloth,  $12.00. 
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LINCOLN  AT 
GETTYSBURG 

"Garry  Wills's  glowing  re- 
construction of  Lincoln's 
words  and  the  circum- 
stances gives  us  a  real  un- 
derstanding of  what  we 
lemorized  as  schoolchildren." 
— Studs  Terkel 
$14.00. 
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JEWS  AND  BLACKS:  LET 
THE  HEALING  BEGIN 

By  Michael  Lerner  and 
Cornel  West.  "Lerner  and 
West  .  .  .  with  honesty  and 
mutual  respect,  trade  expe- 
riences and  ideas  that  chal- 
lenge our  preconceptions  and  lead  us  to 
common  ground." — ^U.S.  Senator  Bill  Bradley 
Paper,  $12.00. 


.ACK 


VOICES  IN 
BLACK  &  WHITE 


Explores  a  century  of  racia 
issues  in  America  with  es- 
says, reports,  and  memoirs 
originally  published  in 
Harper's.    Mark   Twain, 

im  Faulkner,  and  others.  Introduc- 

y  Henry  Louis  Gates  Jr. 

1,  $12.00. 


WHEN  I  WAS 
PUERTO  RICAN 

By  Esmeralda  Santiago.  A 
hrrical  memoir  of  Santiago's 
Puerto  Rican  childhood  and 
her  bewildering  years  of  tran- 
sition in  New  York  City. 


Cloth,  $12.00. 


rKarp 


BURIED  ALIVE 

A  collection  of  Walter 
Karp's  essays  on  American 
politics,  the  presidency, 
the  press,  censorship, 
education,  and  the  lessons 
erty.  Many  originally  published  in 
r's.  Preface  by  Lewis  H.  Lapham. 
,  $9.00. 


THE  SIXTIES 

The  fourth  volume  in  the 
American  Retrospective 
Series.  Harper's  unique 
view  of  the  '60s  includes 
essays  by  David  Halber- 
stam,  Sara  Davidson,  George  Plimpton, 
and  more.  Introduction  by  Eugene 
McCarthy.  Paper,  $14.95. 


THE  WORLD  WAR 
TWO  ERA 

Includes  the  famous  arti- 
cle "The  Decision  to  Use 
the  Atomic  Bomb,"  by 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  1940-41.  Stim- 

as  the  man  who  made  the  reconi- 

ition  to  President  Truman. 

,$12.00. 
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Cloth,  $14.00. 


LIBERTY  UNDER 

SIEGE:  AMERICAN 

POLITICS,  1976-1988 

By  Walter  Karp.  An 
intense  and  dramatic  story 
of  what  happened  to  Amor- 
ican  politics  in  the  two 

es  after  the  bicentennial. 

,  $9.00. 


LATINOS: 

A  BIOGRAPHY  OF 

THE  PEOPLE 


Ry  Harper's  contributing 
editor  Earl  Shorris.  ".  . 
Shorris  has  rendered  the 
experience  of  the  Latinos 
.  .  .  with  a  fine  reporter's  eye  .  .  .  [and]  with 
plenty  of  cora^ori," — Ted  Morgan 
P;(ptr,  now  $12.00. 
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■J    f-|~-iQ  order  bonks,  simply  fill  out  the  coupon 

I       J.    and  mail  with  check  or  money  order  to 

tiarper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  Depf.  LC, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  Pk-ase  allow  two  t<. 

three  weeks  for  delivery. 


RACE:  HOW  BLACKS  & 
WHITES  THINK  & 
FEEL  ABOUT  THE 

AMERICAN  OBSESSION 

By  Studs  Terkel.   In  this  vol 
ume,  Terkel  explores  one  of 
tlie   most  enduring  issues  of  our  culture 
"There  is  no  one  in  the  world  who  can  lis 
ten  like  Studs  Terkel" — Oliver  Sacks,  M.D. 


No. 
Copies 

Book 

The  End  of  the  World 

One  Man's  Meat 

Fools  For  Scandal: 
How  the  Media 
Invented  Whitewater 

Price  Total 

14.95 

14.95 

9.95 

Made  in  America  10.00  . 

Executive  Blues  14.00  . 

The  Absolut  Book  29.95  . 

Hotel  America  18.00  . 

New  American  Blues  26.95 

A  Passage  to  Egypt  14.00  . 

Isobars  12.00. 

New  York  Revisited  10.00  . 

A  Place  of  My  Own  22.00  . 

Second  Front:  Censorship 
and  Propaganda  in 


the  Gulf  War 

Fortune's  Child 

The  Wish  for  Kings 
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Gift  merchandisers  taij 


AJ\crtisers  h;ne  Imig  used  character  and  sttiry  ro  cimrrive  free- 
standing fantasies  that  entice  and  seduce.  Merchandisers,  tm  the 
other  hand,  have  traditionally  piggybacked  on  existing  narra- 
tives and  larger  cultural  phenomena  to  give  their  products  au- 
thority and  vigor.  Hence  Michael  Jordan  lends  his  name,  and  by 
association  his  athletic  prowess,  to  Nike  shoes;  and  Men  m 
Black,  the  Movie,  begets  Men  in  Black,  the  Shower  Curtain.  Li- 
censed goods  offer  the  lonely  consumer  a  safe  way  to  belong — 
box-office  receipts,  publicity  tours,  and  People  magazine  have 
given  their  blessing,  and  rather  than  risk  purchasing  the  wrong 
coasters,  why  not  buy  the  set  associated  with  Brad  Pitt  and  his 
warm,  yeasty  soul?  In  1980,  licensed  goods  racked  up  $9.9  billion 
in  retail  sales  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  By  1996,  that  figure  had 
ballooned  to  $72.3  billion.  Hoping  to  capitalize  on  this  boom, 
last  month  Chronicle  Books  (whose  brochure  is  pictured  here), 
Sasaki,  ACME  Studios,  Umbra,  and  Sirmos  collectively 
launched  a  line  of  200  gift  products  based  on  the  history  of  a 
1940s  Parisian  jazz  club  called  Aerobleu.  Tlie  twist  is  that  nei- 
ther the  club  nor  its  "cwner,"  Max  Morgan,  ever  existed. 


Despite  these  posters'  apparent  verite,  Dizzy  Gillespie  and  Miles 
Davis  iiever  blew  the  root  off  Aerc^bleu,  the  club;  their  estates 
have  licensed  their  names  to  lend  Aerobleu,  the  product  line, 
credibility  and  cachet.  Tlie  idea  for  Aerobleu  originated  in  the 
restless  braiii  of  Brooks  Branch,  who  worked  on  licensing  for 
Star  Trek  and  Forrest  Gump.  Dissatisfied  with  movie  tie-in 
"tchotchkes,"  Branch  wanted  to  "reverse  the  process"  of  the  tra- 
ditional licensing  scheme,  wherein  products  commemorate  a 
pre-existiiig  tale,  and  instead  let  the  products  literally  speak  for 
themselves.  With  Aerobleu,  every  cuff  link  has  a  tale  to  tell. 
"Even  if  you're  talking  about  the  plates  or  the  ties,  on  the  backs 
are  little  quotes  from  the  characters,"  says  Branch.  "The  idea  is 
never  to  unveil  the  whole  thing  completely,  but  if  you  looked  at 
all  the  merchandise,  you  could  piece  the  story  together." 


/tennis  Cass  is  a  writer  living  in  Minneapolis . 
This  is  his  first  piece  jor  Harper's  Maj^a:ine. 


To  create  the  product  line's  image,  Aerobleu  uses  the  physical 
trappings  of  the  1940s  and  '50s,  romanticizing  those  heady  days 
of  shitting  politics,  exuberant  music,  and  undiagnosed  alco- 
holism. With  designs  inspired  by  saxophones,  Cuban  cigar  box- 
es, and  vintage-airplane  instrument  dials,  the  licensees  strive  for 
an  intelligent,  free-spirited  style,  but  in  truth,  there  is  nothing 
jazzy  or  improvisational  about  Aerobleu.  Everything — from  its 
focus-group  name  to  its  bogus  authenticity  to  the  coinprehen- 
sive  design  scheme  that  Branch  brought  to  the  licensees — was 
carefully  orchestrated  to  create  a  brand  that  could  cash  in  on  the 
martini-bar  trend.  Through  Aerobleu  consumers  get  to  delight 
in  the  props  of  yesterday  without  having  to  invest  in  the  solitary 
and  unglamorous  pursuit  of  learning  about  history  itselt. 
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lA  IS  UP  FOR  SALE 

I  Story,  b}'  Dennis  Cass 


Like  the  J.  Petemian  catalogue,  Aerobleu  sells  a  fantasy  lifestyle 
through  narrative,  but  Aerobleu  further  blurs  the  line  by  pre- 
senting itself  as  history.  Max  Morgan's  Pilot's  jourrial  is  among 
the  most  audacious  items.  Packaged  in  a  distressed-aluminum 
slipcase  inspired  by  the  fuselage  of  his  DC-3,  Morgan's  journal  is 
reproduced  "exactly  as  he  wrote  it,"  which  seems  to  be  at  a  fifth- 
grade  reading  level.  Morgan,  who  claims  to  have  brought  bebop 
to  Paris,  hints  at  a  political  murder,  but  the  era's  politics  have 
been  discreetly  sanitized.  Aerobleu  was  formerly  a  Luftwaffe  offi- 
cers' club,  but  the  psychic  residue  of  Nazism  has  been  excised,  so 
as  not  to  spoil  your  fun.  Charlie  Parker  appears,  but  the  implica- 
tions of  his  artistic  anarchy  are  left  out,  and  when  historical  "bad 
boys"  Orson  Welles,  Robert  Capa,  and  Jean-Paul  Sartre  drop  by, 
they  loan  their  dissident  aura  to  the  club  but  dedicate  their 
mouths  to  drinking,  lest  they  bring  up  beliefs  that  challenge  the 
notions  of  branding,  cross-promotion,  and  licensing.  Since  the 
anecdotes  and  themes  in  Morgan's  journal  not  so  subtly  tie  in  to 
other  Aerobleu  products,  the  narrative  is  more  of  a  strategy  than 
a  story.  Real  stories  raise  questions,  many  of  which  linger  unan- 
swered. Marketing  answers  questions  with  a  finality  that  doesn't 
dissolve  until  the  next  purchase. 


Except  for  tiny  disclaimers  in  the  back  pages  of  Chronicle's 
books,  the  line's  packaging  doesn't  make  any  effort  to  dispel  the 
impression  that  Aerobleu  existed.  Jazz  historian  Gene  Lees  was 
hired  to  seamlessly  fuse  fact  and  fiction:  Lena  Home's  post- 
nuptial sighting  at  Aerobleu,  for  example,  coincides  with  the 
time  of  her  actual  wedding  in  Paris.  In  a  particularly  appalling 
move,  an  upcoming  series  of  CDs  from  Verve  Records  will  recast 
jazz  luminaries  as  Aerobleu  artists.  When  asked  whether  the 
public  would  feel  betrayed  by  the  use  of  historical  authenticity  as 
a  sales  tool,  none  of  the  licensees  seem  concerned.  "It's  one  of 
the  charms  of  the  story,"  says  Umbra's  Steven  Eager.  "People 
don't  know  where  the  fiction  ends  and  the  reality  begins." 
ACME's  Adrian  Olabuenaga  is  more  succinct:  "So  what?  I  was 
disappointed  when  1  found  out  there  was  no  Santa  Claus." 


Just  in  time  for  Christmas,  Aerobleu's  high  style  and  higher 
prices  have  landed  prominent  display  space  with  greedy  retailers 
such  as  Barnes  &  Noble  and  Bloomingdale's.  If  the  line  takes 
off.  Branch,  who  calls  Aerobleu  his  "White  Album,"  dreams  of  a 
movie  and  martini  bars  as  future  additions  to  his  empire.  Suc- 
ceed or  fail,  Aerobleu  proves  that  marketers  are  no  longer  con- 
tent to  wrap  their  products  in  the  soft  ten^  robe  oi  nostalgia — 
now  the  very  fabric  of  history  is  for  sale.  It  consumers  accept  a 
simulacrum — and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  they  woii't — little 
stands  in  the  way  of  merchandisers'  duplicity,  anti  while  they 


may  satisfy  a  temporary  craving  of  the  Ic 


>f  a  bygone 


era,  once  the  fad  is  over,  it's  the  past  that  will  be  damaged  goods. 
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Subscribe  to  "the  leading 
intellectual  forum  in  the  US" 

— New  York  magazi 

Since  we  began  publishing  in  1963,  The  New  York  Review  of  Books  has  provid 
remarkable  variety  and  intellectual  excitement.  Twenty  times  a  year,  the  world's  bi 
writers  and  scholars  address  themselves  to  130,000  discerning  readers  worldwide 
people  who  represent  something  important  in  America... people  who  know  that  t 
widest  range  of  subjects — literature,  art,  politics,  science,  history,  music,  education 
will  be  discussed  with  wit,  clarity,  and  brilliance. 

In  each  issue  subscribers  of  The  New  York  Review  enjoy  articles  by  such  celebrat 
writers  as  Elizabeth  Hardwick,  V.S.  Naipaul,  Timothy  Garton  Ash,  Milan  Kundei 
Susan  Sontag,  and  many  more.  Plus,  every  issue  contains  the  witty  and  wick 
caricatures  of  David  Levine. 

Subscribe  to  The  New  York  Review  now,  and  you'll  not  only  save  over  60%  off  t 
newsstand  price,  but  you'll  also  get  a  free  copy  of  Selections  (not  available  in  bookstore: 
With  this  limited  offer,  you'll  receive: 
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newsstand  price. 
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from  our  first  two  issues.  In  it  you'll  discover  how  works  such  as  Naked  Lunch  or  The  Fi 
Next  Time,  now  regarded  as  modern  classics,  were  perceived  by  critics  when  they  we 
first  published  and  reviewed. 

>•  A  No-Risk  Guarantee  If  you  are  unhappy  with  your  subscription  at  any  time,  yc 
may  cancel.  We  will  refund  the  unused  portion  of  your  subscription  cost.  What's  moi 
Selections  is  yours  to  keep  as  our  gift  to  you  for  trying  The  New  York  Review. 
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LADY  MACBETH, 
PRICKLY  PEAR  QUEEN 


B)/  jane  Avrich 


I. 

jr  is  foul  and  foul  is 
fair 
~  h  is  the  flavor  of  the 
prickly  pear. 
— Scottish  proverb 


lltU 


wei 


not    ^  -"-' 


- 


ay  1  wash 
my  hands?" 
asked  Lady 

eth,  and  since  it 

be  a  good  hour  be- 

;he  capons  were 

I  pointed  her  in  the 

.ion  of  the  green 
fl  I'Om.  Earlier  that  day 
^  furtively  lined  the 

with  cheap  acrylic 

towels,  hoping  to 

any  mishaps.  The 

us  Sunday,  after  our 

y  mimosa  brunch, 

v4acbeth  had  washed  her  hands 

hours  straight.  Apparently  the 

larked  visage  of  the  cheese  bab- 
S«|!  borne  some  sort  of  resemblance 

father. 

ipite  her  eccentric  manners, 

/er,  Lady  Macbeth  remained 

t-after  by  many  of  Scotland's 

imilies.  She  attended  teas  and 


vrich  is  at  work  on  a  collection  of 
tories.  She  teaches  EngUsh  at  St. 
5j  School  in  hiew  York  City . 

ijusi  ' 

Dn  by  N.  Ascencios 


weddings,  and  had  a  special  fondness 
for  christenings,  when  she  might 
watch  the  bishop  submerge  a  goggle- 
eyed  infant,  a  tiny  stream  of  bubbles 
coursing  from  its  nostrils  just  beneath 
the  still  surface  of  the  water.  She  was 
a  woman,  I  believed,  who  decorated 
any  event.  At  the  age  of  forty-one, 
Lady  Macbeth  stood  five  foot  nine, 
broad  of  shoulder  and  languid  of  gait. 
She  danced  a  good  tarantella,  her 
long,  flat  feet  brushing  the  floor.  Her 
slightly  crossed  eyes  were  the  color  of 


moss;  the  pupils,  perpetu- 
ally dilated,  a  deep  indi- 
go. She  quaffed  her  ale 
with  gusto  and  told  sto- 
ries about  the  thane-of- 
this  and  the  thane-of- 
that,  about  battles  with 
the  Jutes  and  the  Franks, 
about  banquets  when  the 
halls  ran  red  with  blood 
and  glutinous  with  mead. 
As  she  spoke,  her  voice 
grew  increasingly  husky 
until  we  all  bent  close  so 
as  not  to  miss  a  single 
one  of  her  half-whis- 
pered words.  Her  eyes 
would  move  from  one 
rapt  face  to  the  next, 
thin,  bluish  lips  twisting 
into  that  half-smile  for 
which  she  was  so  famous. 
When  she  gathered  up  her  skirts  and 
rose,  elevated  lords  swept  bows  to 
her,  their  plumes  grazing  the  floor  and 
tickling  her  toes.  When  she  mounted 
her  horse,  a  dozen  stable  boys  ran  to 
her  assistance,  each  hoping  she  would 
let  him  give  her  a  foot  up.  To  my 
know!edg-e,  none  of  iheui  ever  suc- 
ceeded. F.lgar,  Ti  apoplectic  Ap- 
paloosa  with  lui  aversion  to  peasants, 
bucked  v,'ild!y  if  any  of  them  tried  to 
get  c!'-v.  i'l  the  frenzy  of  hooves,  a 
number  .  li  these  luckless  youths  were 
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You  deserve  a  factual  look  at. . . 

Those  ''West  Bank"  Settlements 

Are  they  really  the  "greatest  obstacle  to  peace?'' 

In  the  conicxt  ut  liu;  ncj^Dlialions  between  Israel  and  ihe  Palestnuans  lliat  ha\e  now 
been  going  on  for  almost  four  years,  it  is  often  asserted  that  the  Israeli  towns  and  vil- 
lages (usually  and  with  some  derogation  referred  to  as  "settlements")  in 
Judea/Samaria  (the  "West  Bank")  are  possibly  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  peace.  That 
has  been  and  is  being  repeated  so  often  that  many  have  come  to  accept  it  as  truth. 


What  are  the  facts? 

A  recap  of  history.  Some  thumb- 
nail history  may  be  in  order.  Large  num- 
bers of  Jews  have  been  living  in  these 
territories  since  biblical  times.  Most  of  the 
Arabs  living  there  are  in  fact  relative  new- 
comers. "Palestine"  is  the  entire  area 
now  covered  by  Israel  including 
Judea/Samaria  (the  so-called  "West 
Bank")  and  what  is  now  the  Kingdom  of 
Jordan.  It  originally  also  included  the 
Golan  Heights,  which  later,  in  an  agree- 
ment between  England  and  France,  were 
ceded  to  France,  and  to  Syria  as  the  suc- 
cessor in  possession. 
In  1922,  contrary  to 
the  Mandate  of  the 
League  of  Nations, 
the  British  severed 
the  entire  area  east 
of  the  Jordan  and  ^— a*^^^^^^— ■ 
gave  it  to  the  Hashemitc  Arabs  for  their 
assistance  in  World  War  1.  Thus,  fully  75% 
of  Palestine,  all  of  which  under  the 
Mandate  and  under  the  terms  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration  was  meant  to  bp  a 
home  for  the  Jewish  people,  was  lost  for 
that  purpose.  Only  the  area  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan Fliver  was  left  for  the  Jewish  homeland. 

How  the  West  Bank  became  "Arab 
country."  In  1947,  after  decades  of  strife 
between  Arabs  and  Jews,  the  British 
decided  to  relinquish  the  Mandate.  The 
UN  stepped  in  and  proposed  a  partition 
plan  under  which  the  country  (west  of  the 
River)  was  to  be  divided  into  respective 
Arab  and  Jewish  areas.  Jerus&lem  was  to 
be  internationalized.  The  Jews  accepted 
the  plan;  the  Arabs  refused  it  out  of  hand. 
In  1948,  on  the  twice  truncated  territory 


"Why  should  the  Arab  countries 

and  the  'West  Bank'  be  the  only 

places  in  the  world  where  Jews 

are  not  allowed  to  live?" 


allotted  to  them  by  the  U.N.,  the  Jews 
declared  their  independence  and  the  state 
of  Israel  was  born.  On  the  same  day,  six 
Arab  armies  invaded  the  new-born  state. 
In  what  can  be  described  as  an  almost  bib- 
lical miiacle,  the  Jews  defeated  them. 
When  an  armistice  was  finally  secured, 
however,  TransJordan  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  Judea/Samaria  (the  "West  Bank") 
and  the  eastern  part  of  Jerusalem;  Egypt 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Gaza  Strip. 
TransJordan  renamed  itself  Jordan. 
The  Six-Day  War.  Once  in  possession 
of  the  "West  Bank"  and  eastern 
Jerusalem,  the  Jordanians  promptly  pro- 
ceeded to  expel  all 
Jews  and  systematical- 
ly to  desecrate  and  to 
destroy  most  Jewish 
sacred  places,  ceme- 
teries and  houses  of 

^^•^^m^^m^mmmm      WOrShlp.   NO  JCWS,   rC- 

gardless  of  citizenship  were  allowed  into 
the  "West  Bank,"  eastern  Jerusalem,  the 
locale  of  the  Western  Wall,  the  holiest  site 
in  Judaism.  In  1967,  Egyptian  president 
Abdel  Nasser,  joined  by  the  same  array  of 
Arab  armies  that  had  unsuccessfully  tried 
to  destroy  Israel  at  its  birth  in  1948, 
launched  another  war  against  Israel  "to 
drive  the  Jews  into  the  sea"  and  into  obliv- 
ion, once  and  for  all.  But  the  Israelis  utterly 
defeated  the  combined  Arab  might  in  the 
Six-Day  War,  one  of  the  greatest  military 
victories  in  history.  When  the  dust  of  war 
settled,  the  Israelis  had  not  only  retained 
their  national  territory,  but  had  repossessed 
the  territories  of  Judea/Sumaria  (the  "West 
Bank"),  the  eastern  part  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Gaza  Strip,  the  Golan  Heights  and  had 
totally  occupied  Egypt's  vast  Sinai  Peninsula. 


It  is  clear  from  this  short  history  that  Israel's  claim  to  the  "West  Bank"  is  far  stronger  than 
that  of  the  Arabs.  It's  only  by  constant  repitition  that  the  world  has  come  to  think  of  these 
territories  as  "occupied  Arab  land."  About  200,000  Jews  now  live  in  these  territories.  And 
why  shouldn't  they?  Why  should  the  Arab  countries  and  the  "West  Bank"  be  the  only 
places  in  the  whole  world  where  Jews  cannot  live?  How  can  200,000  Jews  living  among 
one  million  Arabs  be  "an  obstacle  to  peace?"  Over  one  million  Arabs  live  in  Israel.  They 
are  citizens,  they  have  every  civil  right,  and  of  course  have  nothing  to  fear  from  their 
Jewish  fellow  citizens.  Certainly,  nobody  considers  them  an  obstacle  to  peace. 


This  ad  has  been  published  and  paid  for  by 
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kicked  in  the  head  and  livedtii 
of  their  lives  as  smiling  idiots'it 
to  carry  oats. 

1  had  been  looking  forvvai 
dinner  tor  some  time.  1  had 
come  oi  age — the  previous    e^ 
to  be  exact — and  although  t 
day  celebration  had  been  a  mt  'S 
(my  sister  ctioked  a  flan,  n 
Bertram  .supplied  the  Talisker.n 
two  kitchen  maids,  Nina  an  F 
did  a  charming  vaudeville  nu 
my  Imnor,  donning  sombren  1 
with  ripe  truit  and  pulling  eai  i 
oftstage  with  a  cane),  the  event 
without  symbolic  value.  1  hai 
been  the  family  pip-sc|ueak —  ;( 
pigeon-toed,  with  a  .shrill  laui.  1 
tea  kettle  hitting  a  boil.  Rut  hi 
day  on  1  would  brush  my  h; 
wet,  wear  a  coat  with  tails; 
fasten  my  boots  with  gleaming 
buckles.  Through  the  windov 
the  prickly  pear  plants  under 
rain,  their  fleshy  green  boughs ; 
their  bristles  pearlescent  v\ii 
They  were  mine  now;  at  tht] 
twenty-one,  1  had  inherited  my  I 
tabuKius  fruit  tortLine.  In  a 
was  Prickly  Pear  King. 

My  new  title  meant  irmi 
lawyers  with  fancy  fountain  pi 
yellowing  wigs,  more  than 
pear  chutney  in  swollen  jars, 
bels  bearing  my  name  in  slop 
\er  letters.  1  was  in  need  of  a 
Pear  Queen.  The  Walnut  Kin 
Walnut  Queen,  a  small,  b 
wrinkled  woman  with  oily  bai 
delicioLis  .scent;  the  Beet  Kini 
Beet  Queen,  ruddy  and  bold, 
bassoon  of  a  voice.  But  the  1 
Pear  Queen  had  to  be  a  differe' 
ot  creature.  The  prickly  pear  ■ 
simple  trint,  and  no  safe  one 
It  was  bracing,  contradict 
metaphysical  truit  both  crabh 
sweet.  To  the  touch  it  was  sun 
the  skin  ot  a  lizard;  on  the  toi 
mulch  both  pebbly  and  W( 
shape  was  mysterious;  its  frag 
intoxicating.  And  yet  it  was 
than  shape  and  fragrance;  it 
state  ot  being.  It  was  Lady  Mac 

Lady  Macbeth  was  in  good 
that  night.  1  served  oysters, 
she  took  between  thumb  and  t< 
ger  and  slurped  up  with  baccha' 
relish,  revealing  a  pearl  betwet 
teeth.  Girlishly,  she  ottered  tc 


nd,  not  taking  no  for  an  an- 
;aught  the  empty  shells  in  a 
iattering  heap  in  her  skirt.  She 

linger  with  the  finger  howl. 
)posed  that  evening,  dropping 

knee  so  that  she  could  rest 
TOW,  iron-colored  boot  on  the 
1  my  neck, 
ive  poor  sleeping  habits.  I  lis- 
;he  night  birds,"  she  told  me. 
an  :i,"  1  replied,  examining  the 
:  ovals  of  her  kneecaps.  She 
un  in  her  stocking. 
te  my  nails.  Spit  the  parings." 
:veni|j'h,"  1  countered,  thrusting  back 
'ulders,  losing  my  balance,  and 
toppling  into  the  fire. 
;rything  1  touch  withers  and 
he  muttered.  Her  brows  gath- 
■ke  unkempt  clouds,  and  she 
:o  rake  her  fingers  through  her 


lenii 


t  Wli 


it  a 


derdash,"  1  snorted,  pulling  her 
ree.  1  had  heard  such  warnings 
lok;  .iends  and  family,  from  peers 
iblicans,  but  their  fatalistic 
nade  me  snicker.  In  Lady  Mac- 
iraj  'saw  what  1  wanted — a  woman 
land  daunting,  a  cohort  and  an 
spread  my  arms  to  embrace  the 
at  large,  the  hills  and  valleys 
d  with  berries,  vines,  legume 
lanfS;  with  Lady  Macbeth  by  my 
3ts,l  would  gather  in  a  rich  and 
i|of|  i  harvest  of  red  and  yellow  cac- 
TS.  Gently,  I  turned  her  around 
/  the  vast  estate  over  which  she 
be  mistress.  Despite  her 
s,  1  felt  a  tremor  ot  pleasure  run 
K  her  rib  cage. 

teen,"  she  said.  "I've  been 
lefore." 

■ew  back  my  head  and  looked 
1  in  the  face.  She  was  chewing 
p,  sending  a  slim  thread  ot 
down  her  chin. 

is  time  it  will  be  different,"  I 
firmly. 

ok  her  two  hands  in  mine, 
vere  dry,  hot,  and  chalky,  but 
ressed  assent. 


II. 

'.re  we  gu  round  the  prickly  pear 

Prickly  pear  prickly  pear  .  .  . 

r.  S.  Eliot,  "The  HolKiw  Men" 

\he  first  years  of  our  marriage 
were  happy  ones.  Lady  Mac- 
beth was  a  picturesque  Pear 
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Introducing  a  special  gift  for 
a  special  time  of  year. 


For  someone  who  eiijoys 
music,  the  Wave"  radio  may 
be  just  the  gift  you're  look- 
ing for  this  holiday  season. 

It's  an  AM/FM  radio  unlilce 
any  you've  ever  seen  or 
heard.  With  patented  tech- 
nology for  sound  far  superior 
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Queen.  Unflummoxed  an 
that  bore  her,  she  stood  I  : 
proud,  crown  on  her  head  s 
in  hand,  hair  and  train  flo  inj 
hind  her  Uke  syrup.  As  I  n) 
pected,  she  was  also  a  fine 
Her  Tokay  parties  were  L  „ 
bubhlinf^  with  jazz  and  C.i 
with  Bohemian  crystal,  (n 
Day  she  would  lead  a  procoii 
marriageable  girls  on  mil*-! 
palfreys,    everyone    got'u 
Givenchy's  spring  line,  ancf 
them  before  the  county's  mi  t 
ble  thanes.  A  remarkably  htv 
with  pulsing  quadriceps,  i 
walking  tours  of  the  hiL;l 
pointing  out  all  her  favori 
ravens,   and   daws   to   th<  ( 
ladies,  who  snatched  up  the  i 
lars  in  their  slender  gloved  1 1 
if  they  were  being  passed  t 
toddy.  She  was  a  lively  ai 
bed  partner,   turning  doJ 
sheets  with  abandon  and  B'i 
her  back  so  that  each  v 
cracked,  one  by  one,  in  p 
timed,  tingling  successic 
were  the  simple  domestic  si 
on  her.  She  was  a  good 
cook;  watching  her  whip  eg 
the  rungs  of  bracelets  clackl 
gleamitig  on  her  arms  was 
sight  to  see. 

But  in  the  third  year  of  o 
riage,  there  was  a  blight.  Oy 
pellets  ot  hail  rained  down  u 
prickly  pear  plants,  bruisin 
flat,  flabby  arms  and  weakenii 
foothold  in  the  sand.  In  the 
of  the  night  we  would  be  aw 
by  the  banshee  shrieks  of  tl 
and  would  rise  to  the  wi* 
where  we  stood.  Lady  Mac! 
her  taupe  tiegligee,  I  in  my 
shirt  and  matching  peakc 
Mouth  partly  open,  gaunt  chc 
and  cold  as  panes  of  glass,  r 
watched  the  cacti  with  the  si 
licitude  of  a  mother. 

For  their  success  had  beco 
obsession.  She  brought  therr 
hand,  molding  the  bulbous 
into  the  soil,  strapping  tF 
sticks  to  improve  their  statu 
would  scjuirt  them  with  gre 
fumy  gusts  from  her  insecticit 
her  face  and  shoulders  drape 
sheik's.  As  they  develope 
stubbly  green  armor,  their  wt 


ont|ie  called  them  her  "little 
\nd  what  a  day  for  rejoicing 
been  when  they  bore  truit! 
niow  I  can  see  her  rapt  face  as 

\sll;lt  down  to  finger  a  pair  of 
:.ars,  bulging  shy  and  tender  as 
fa  i  from  a  leathery  pad. 

aow,  as  she  gazed  out  upon 

.[ihard,  she  knew  in  her  heart 

ey  would  not  survive.  A  jolt 

ning  seared  the  vault  of  the 

'ealing  the  entire  orchard — 

>  upon  rows  of  small  spongy 

executing    a    grotesque, 

ng   dance.    "Everything    1 

t  withers  and  dies,"  she  mur- 

to  the  tune  of  "London 

'  "Withers  and  dies,  withers 

:s."  She  gyrated  gently  back 

■:h. 

vife's  eating  habits  now  he- 
change.  She  turned  up  her 
dishes  that  used  to  make  her 
and  applaud  with  delight — 
eggs,  tripe,  osso  buco.  Now 
ored  only  white  rice,  cooked 
e,  which  she  spoon-fed  her- 
in  by  grain,  and  black  olives. 

i(;s|(:she  had  chewed  away  the 

ijJQ  f  each  olive,  she  rolled  her 
around  the  thick,  bare  pit  for 
-she  could  suck  it  and  speak 
same  tjme,  much  like  a  rag- 
anist  with  his  ever-present 
ly  wife  proceeded  to  line  up 
on  the  windowsill  to  dry,  af- 
ich  she  stabbed  them  with 
and  strung  them  into  chok- 
anklets.  These  she  called  her 
:a  line;  they  were  popular 
the  housemaids.  When  she 
d  eating  altogether,  they 
lo  nothing  but  stand  about 
ly  in  their  unfinished  olive 
les — Elvira  with  a  single  ear- 
Jonnie  Doon  with  a  half- 
:hoker. 

became  distraught,  bit  her 
I- the  quick.  She  forgot  to  at- 
justing  parties,  mead-hall 
gs,  armory  visits.  My  wife, 
id  always  been  so  particular 
ootwear,  traipsed  about  in 
umn's  lace-ups — ostrich  skin, 
es  worn  and  pale  as  boils.  All 
e  smoked,  absentmindedly 
ashes  into  the  saucepan  as 
oked  sweetbreads,  into  the 
ihe  drew  her  hath,  killing  all 
ted  plants  and  filling  my  spit- 
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A  rhapsody  of  beauty  and  romance;  the  most  exquisite  jeivi  U  1 1 

Fresh- Water  Pearl 
Necklace/Bracelet  Set 
incredibly  only  $99"^ 

^But  read  this  ad  for  an  even  better  deal! 

From  the  fi-esh-water  lagoons  off  the  South  Cl-iina  Sea  come 
tliese  perfect  anci  unblemished  4-mm,  pearls.  Skilled 
artisans  have  strung  them — all  893  of  them — together 
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toon.  Her  teeth,  once  long,  clean, 
and  pointed,  turned  a  malty  yellow 
and  developed  hairline  cracks.  1  re- 
minded her  that  when  my  dear 
mother  died  ot  emphysema,  her 
lungs  had  swelled  up  to  six  times 
their  natural  si:e,  hut  Lady  Macbeth 
turned  away. 

"1  must  ha\e  something  to  do  with 
my  hands,"  she  snarled,  eyeing  my 
throat. 

I  backed  away,  my  bedroom  slip- 
pers shuffling  meekly.  Outside  spread 
a  vast  forest  of  shrunken  shrubs. 

III. 

Macbeth  shall  ncivr  xxmquish'd  he,  until 
Great  Birnam  uiood  to 

high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him. 

—  Macbeth,  IV.  1 

It  was  a  relief  when  my  wife's 
three  aunts  decided  to  visit. 
They  were  maiden  sisters  named 
Sass,  Fran,  and  Letty — comfortable, 
elderly  wom.en  who  were  always 
needing  a  fourth  at  bridge.  They 
lived  in  a  homely  stone  cottage  in 
Luna  Glenn,  a  small  province  in  the 
heart  ot  goat  country,  and  Lady 
Macbeth  brightened  at  memories  of 
the  garden  in  which  she  had  played 
as  a  child,  how  they  used  to  dress 
her  up  in  tatterei.!  boys'  clothes  and 
serve  her  pink  tea  with  ginger  root. 
The  soil  was  full  of  rills  and  rocks, 
not  to  mention  turtles,  which  were 
often  mistaken  for  rocks.  Aunt  Sass, 
who  tended  the  turtles  she  found 
ailing,  brought  along  Jerry,  her  clu- 
rent  pet,  m  an  Italian  shoe  box. 
Aunt  Fran  brought  her  cat.  Ermine- 
garde,  ,so  named  because  the  animal 
sat  on  Fran's  white  stole  and 
growled  at  anyone  who  tried  to 
make  off  with  it.  Fran  wore  the  stole 
the  evening  we  went  to  see  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor — our  first  night  out  m 
weeks.  The  three  sisters  passed  my 
wife's  binoculars  back  and  forth, 
chirping  appreciatively  dining  Lu- 
cia's mad  scene.  They  seemed  to 
share  almost  everything.  They 
shared  a  single  monocle  as  they  ix.kI 
the  paper  every  morning  at  break- 
fast. They  finished  one  another's 
sentences;  when  1  inquired  it  (he 
bad  weather  would  be  abating,  they 
shook  their  heai.ls  sorrowfully  ,ind 
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replied  "hail"  almost  in  unison. 
Their  knitting  flowed  together  in  a 
great  tangle  ot  pink,  baby  blue,  and 
goldenrod.  Only  Letty  stood  out  a 
little — the  youngest  ot  the  three  and 
the  smartest  dresser,  she  sported  a 
yellow  pillbox  hat  at  all  times  and 
h.id  a  penchant  tor  facials.  I  won- 
dered it  she  still  kept  a  hope  chest. 

"Caip  of  tea?"  asked  Aunt  Sass  one 
wet  afternoon,  pcit  poised  to  pour.  I 
hai.1  chosen  this  moment  finally  to 
ask  their  acfvice  about  their  afflicted 
niece,  who  was  safely  cnit  ot  earshot 
in  the  ocher  bcLlroom.  La(.ly  Mac- 
beth would  spend  hours  up  there 
pacing  and  wringing  her  hands  to 
the  beat  of  the  metronome,  knuckles 
clacking  together  like  castanets. 

I  generally  declined  highland  tea, 
but  I  felt  a  sudden  craving  for  the  sis- 
ters' blend,  a  truity,  purplish  brew, 
not  quite  crab  apple  and  mit  quite 
elderberry.  Proffering  my  cup,  1 
watched  the  hot  liquid  make  an  arc 
amidst  coils  ot  violet  steam.  1  shifted 
from  toot  to  tot^t  as  I  asked  them, 
somewhat  sheepishly,  if  1  might  be 
losing  my  tt)uch  as  a  husband  and  a 
husbandman,  as  a  fruiterer  and  a 
kirig. 

Sass,  who  was  stirring  the  mixture 
with  a  darning  needle,  was  the  hrst 
to  speak. 

"Whether  his  fate  be  joy  or  de- 
spair .  .  .  ,"  she  said. 

".  .  .  the  answer  lies  with  the 
prickly  pear,"  Fran  finished. 

All  three  nodded.  Slowly,  Letty 
raised  her  .shrunken  arm.  Her  .spoon 
glinted  in  the  flicker  of  the  hurricane 
lamp  as  she  let  drop  a  dollop  of  hon- 
ey, which  fell  like  an  amber  tear.  It 
skirted  about,  chased  its  own  tail, 
then  took  the  form  ot  a  pear,  gleam- 
ing crimson  and  ominous  in  the  fire- 
light. 

IV. 

Mc'thoKght  /  heard  a  voice  cry. 
Sleep  no  more! 

— Macbeth.  II.  i 


yhn  strangest  occurrences  took 
place  at  night.  Lady  Macbeth 
thrashed  and  kicked,  crowing 
in  her  sleep  or  half-rising  with  her 
veil  ot  hair  wrapping  her  face  and 
broad,  bare  shoulders.  She  clawed 
and  gurgled  tor  light.  1  was  aware 


that  in  her  heyday  my  wife  h 
a  notorious  sleepwalker,  anir 
would  rise  to  find  the  bed 
parted,  pearl  morning  light  li 
cold  across  her  enrpty,  dentei 
The  sheets  were  often  strev 
burrs  and  crushed  leaves.  On^: 
dead  mouse  turned  up,  it 
clawed  feet  iii  the  air. 

As  my  wife  vehemently 
all  forms  of  medical  attei 
proceeded  slyly  and,  if  I  miii 
ter  myself,  with  ingenuity.  1 
to  dinner  a  Dr.  Maurice  Ra\ 
ter  known  for  his  music  thar 
credentials  from  the  Ecole  N 
Superieure.  My  wife  was  an  ; 
of  the  Impressionist  movi' 
and,  as  I  expected,  the  two  i 
had  much  to  talk  about,  she 
down  the  table  as  her  hair 
into  her  soup,  he  twiddling  1 
thumbs  and  chewing  his  smal 
mustache.  She  invited  him 
her  garden  the  next  day — p 
he  could  compose  somethinjl 
the  azaleas,  such  moody,  br 
buds? — and  he  played  for  1 
first  bars  of  his  Bolero.  H> 
them  again  and  again,  mod 
the  brassiness,  then  the  tem 
it  was  never  quite  right;  I  let 
he  started  shouting,  "Sacrebl 
frustration.  I  returned  hon 
evening  to  find  both  of  them 
ing  together,  Dr.  Ravel  still 
ing  on  the  piano,  Lady  Mil 
sawing  an  okf  viola,  both  o- 
shrieking,  "Sacrebleu!"  and  t 
out  their  hair.  They  had  am: 
great  pile  in  the  middle  of  tli 
lor,  my  wife's  reedy  strands  rri 
with  Ravel's  neat  brown  tufts 

"There  is  nothing  I  can  ! 
her,"  he  announced  to  me 
month,  packing  up  his  recti 
black  doctor's  bag.  Large  balcj 
had  appeared  on  his  head,  a 
mustache  quivered  uncontrc 
My  wife  had  absurdly  high 
pressure,  he  told  me;  all  trs 
salt,  sugar,  and  soy  should 
nmved  from  her  diet.  "Mais 
he  said,  dropping  his  voice  di 
ly,    "the    true    problem    is  k 
chologique.  A  condition  about 
very  little,  as  yet,  is  knowr 
Clytemnestra  Complex,  the  I 
ans  call  it." 


"Is  tl 


lere  a  cure: 


cjue 


ried. 


teit  I'. 


ti|avel  shook  his  head.  "Par- 
ere  is  none.  The  symptoms, 
an  grow  quite  hideous,  are 
isband's  eyes,  not  my  own. 
your  wife."  He  paused,  then 
ith  the  arch  ot  a  single,  sig- 
eyebrow:  "Look  to  yourself, 
ne,  as  well."  And  with  that, 
bled  a  prescription  on  the 
a  page  of  sheet  music* 
a  placebo,"  he  snapped,  and 
s,  never  to  cross  my  thresh- 
\. 

id  prescribed,  as  it  turned 
died  yams. 

V. 

impress  the  forest;  bid  the  tree 
■■.fix  his  earth-bound  root? 

— Macbeth,  IV.  i 


1 


1  e  infancy,  I  had  had  the  ca- 
ity  to  dream  the  instant  I 
supine,  but  now  1  began  to 
itch,  smacking  my  thick  ei- 
n    pillow    into    different 
a  pumpkin,   a   turtle,   a 
g.  At  first  I  thought  this  was 
E  lidigestion;  1  had  been  forced 
oJ  ime  tripe  and  leftover  rarebit 
e  the  cook,  like  much  of  the 
;  staff,  gave  notice.  With  as 
act  as  she  could  muster, 
ly  had  mentioned  an  in- 
rats  and  silverfish,  as  well  as 
ich  hooted  at  all  hours.  One 
)t  take  an  innocent  evening 
Ided  Angus,  the  philander- 
man,  without  pairs  of  eyes 
down   on    you   from    the 
s  of  every  tree.  Delilah,  a 
young  parlormaid,  com- 
of  the  drafts  that  blasted 
the  corridors,  lifting  cur- 
d  area  rugs  like  old  women 
ci  immage  sales.  The  family 
'hich  had  stood  stalwart  for 
)ns,  was  quaking  to  its  foun- 
The  roof  leaked  an  oddly 
luid  that  dripped  down  my 
d  neck  each  morning  as  I 
3n  my  shriveled  and  solitary 
egg- 
right  I  was  awakened  by  a 
.id.  It  was  not  the  chorus  of 


tr 


rs  that  the  comjxmtion  on  the  re- 
of  the  prescription  was  the  begin- 
he  Dance  of  the  Prickly  Pear,"  an 
on  of  the  now  well-known  orches- 
'The  Hollow  Woman . " 


the  owls,  the  chafing  of  the  katydids, 
the  yelping  of  the  wolverines,  or  the 
cry  of  any  of  the  other  forms  of 
wildlife  that  had  of  late  become  so 
vociferous.  Instead,  I  heard  a  soft 
chattering,  still  distant.  1  glanced  at 
my  wife  to  see  if  she  had  noticed  it, 
but  she  was  lying  stiff  and  chill  be- 
side me.  An  icy  breeze  parted  the 
bed  curtains,  and  I  followed  it  down 
the  stairs. 

Sass,  Fran,  and  Letty  were  assem- 
bled in  the  parlor.  They  had  put 
aside  their  bridge  game  and  their 
half-nibbled  Social  Tea  biscuits,  and 
sat  crouched  with  joined  hands,  tit- 
tering excitedly,  their  quilted  house- 
coats drawn  around  their  hoary  bod- 
ies. With  a  sudden  crash,  the 
veranda  doors  flew  open.  A  great 
wind  lifted  up  the  sisters'  milkweed 
hair  and  chased  the  cards  about  like 
a  flock  of  bats.  The  room  swelled 
with  the  rustling  of  leaves.  Beneath 
it  all  drummed  another  sound,  a 
deep,  low  pounding,  ever  steady. 

"What  can  this  mean?"  I  gasped, 
but  was  silenced  by  Sass  and  Fran, 
who  pressed  fingers  to  their  with- 
ered, coral-smeared  lips.  The  floor 
began  to  tremble.  Earth,  mud,  and 
rain  gusted  in  our  faces.  A  howl  rose 
up,  the  groan  of  twisting  opuntia. 

"Though  nature  seems  to  seal  her 
womb  . . . ,"  said  Sass. 

"For  sprigs  and  seeds  a  frigid  tomb 
. . . ,"  Fran  went  on. 

"The  blighted  blossoms  somehow 
bloom!"  Letty  exclaimed,  and  ges- 
tured, with  a  magnificent  flourish,  in 
the  direction  of  the  orchard. 

I  turned.  The  prickly  pears  were 
on  the  march.  Scores  of  them  spilled 
across  the  terrain,  down  the  dips 
and  over  the  rills,  their  fruit  glowing 
blood  purple  in  the  gathering  dusk. 
At  last  1  understood  their  force,  in- 
exorable as  fate  itself.  As  they 
gained  ground,  1  could  see  them 
flexing  their  pudgy  arms,  hear  them 
humming  softly  in  gummy,  nasal 
voices — or  was  that  the  caroling  of 
the  wind? 

A  joyous  shriek  rang  out  behind 
us.  Lady  Macbeth  stood  lean  and 
haughty  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  her 
face  pale  as  a  melting  taper.  Arms 
outstretched  to  the  advancing 
shrubs,  she  beckoned,  she  command- 
ed, she  welcomed  them  home.  m 
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doctors — I  did  it  primarily  with  food  and  vita- 
mins. Preface  by  Nobel  Laureate.  WHAT  YOUR 
DOCTOR  DOESN T  KNOW. . .  $24.95  plus  tax 
complete  to  Kent,     Box  1000,  NY,  NY  101  16. 

STRAIGHT  TALK  ABOUT  THERAPY, 

candid  consumer  guide.  Fifty  pages,  $9.95  post- 
paid from  PARADIGM  PRESS,  P.  O.  Box  1117, 
Doylestown,  PA  18901. 

IS  GULF  WAR  DISEASE  CONTAGIOUS? 

Write:  HPAF,  P.O.  Box  10088,  Tampa,  FL  33679. 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


WELL-KNOWN  EDITOR,  writer,  teacher 
{Esquire,  The  Pons  Review,  Story,  Random  House, 
Scribners.  Dell,  the  Iowa  Writers'  Workshop)  of- 
fers manuscript  critique,  editing,  private  tutorials 
on  short  stories,  novels,  and  literary  non-fiction. 
(415)  346-41  15.  http://narrativemagazine.org. 

SOUTHEAST  LITERARY  AGENCY  is  ac- 
cepting complete  manuscripts.  No  reading  fee. 
P.O.  Box  910,  Sharpes,  FL  32959. 

TERM  PAPER  ASSISTANCE.  19,278  papers 
available!  306-page  catalog — rush  $2.00. 
Research,  I  1322  Idaho,  #206HB,  Los  Angeles 
90025.  TOLL-FREE  HOTLINE:  800-351-0222  or 
www.research-assistance.com. 

PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK  NOW  Your  book 
can  be  produced  and  promoted  by  the  leading 
subsidy  book  publisher.  Send  for  free  booklet: 
HP-2,  Vantage  Press,  5 1 6  W.  34th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  1 000 1. 

RESEARCH/WRITING.  Academic  and  other 
Research  Service,  Chicago,  IL  60714.  (773) 
774-5284, 

AWARD-WINNING  editor/ghostwriter, 
helps  make  your  ideas,  manuscripts,  shine. 
(954)  429-9373. 

GET  PUBLISHED!  Lee  Shore  Literary 
Agency  seeks  new  and  experienced  writers. 
Call  (800)  898-7886  for  guidelines. 


You  could  win  $201 

Isl  pnze  $2000,  five  runner-up  pnzes  of  $23 
unpublistied  submissions  only  Winning  stories  (j 
popular  Summer  Fiction  issue,  &  receive  $20l 
page  Our  1997  ludge  is  M.AC  Farrant  Namq 
title  on  a  separate  pg.  25  pages  max ,  typed, 
Entry  fee  $20,  $5  for  ea  additional  story,  no  storl 
Canada  pay  in  US$  One  yr  Subscription  f 
postmarked  by  Dec  15th,  1997, 

PRISM  international  Fiction  Contest  H, 
U.B  C  Buchanan  E462, 1866  Mam  Mall,  Vancol 
V6T  1Z1  Canada,  «  tel.  (604)  822-2514 
pnsm@unixg  ubcca  «  www  arts  ubc  ca/prism/' 


The  1 997  PRISfvl  international  Fiction! 


ACCEPTING  FICTION,  NON 

and  poetry  manuscripts.  SAS 
House  Publisher,  440  Friday  R 
burgh.  PA  15209. 


MAGAZINE  ABOUT  THE  GF 

poetry  and  fiction.  MSP,  P.O.  Box  9 
WA98I09 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITING/F 

editing,  research,  indexing — books 
studies,  scholarly  works.  Compe 
Original,  no  knockoffs.  ARI,  P.O.  B 
Buffalo,  Ml  491  17. 


PUBLISHER  SEEKING  AUTHC 

publisher  is  accepting  manuscripts 
tion.  Send  complete  manuscript  to:  F 
Publishers,  P.O.  Box  51,  Titusville 
(407)  267-9800. 


PROFESSIONAL  COPYEDITOI 

and  polish  your  papers,  articles 
scholarly  texts.  (516)  368-4877,  jjoa 
com.com. 


NEW  AUTHOR 

PUBLISH  YOUR  WOR> 

Ail  suD/ec's  conside't^d 
Fiction,  Biography,  Poetry.  Religion,  C 

AUTHORS  WORLDWIDE  INViTE[%r, 
IVVffp  Of  senc/  vour  manuscno'  to 

MINERVA  PRESS 

2  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  SW7  3DC 


MERCHANDISE 


CARS  FOR  $100'  Trucks,  boats, 
motor  homes,  furniture,  electronics, 
etc.,  by  FBI.  IRS,  DEA.  Available  you 
Call  (800)  5  I  3-4343,  ext.  S-22432. 


THE  FLASH  EVAPORATOR  re^ 

age  to  your  lungs,  no  matter  what 
See  http://www.erols.com/srdsmith/iJ 
Or  e-mail  Bob  at  srdsmith(®erols.corp 

RECORD  COVERS  CLEAR  l| 

$2,75  per  25,  78's,  $3.75  per  25,  LP! 
25.  Request  samples  or  order  (800j 
FAX  (416)  298-1803. 

BEAUTIFUL  QUALITY  HAND<) 

leather  goods.  As  featured  by  Southv^T 
Magazine.  Western  (tooled)  and  ff 
available.  Free  Flyer  (888)985-990  I 
Leathers,  Box  24IHM.  Brea,  CA  92821 


TEXT  ADS:  Minimum  ten  words  RATES  PER  WORD    IX  $3  00,  3X  $2.90;  6X  $2,80;  9X  $2.70;  I2X  $2.60  Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP 
one  word  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  ADS:  One  inch  $210;  Two  inch.  $420;  1/12  $515;  1/9  $610.  Frequency  discounts  available,  15%  agency  discounts  for  display  ads  only  Clo 
the  2nd  preceding  month  Ex  :  August  1st  for  the  October  issue.  Prepayment  for  all  text  ads  and  first-time  display  advertisers  is  required,  t^ake  checks  payable  to  Horper's  Mog-.. 
way.  New  York  .NY  10012  or  charge  your  ad  to  MasterCard/Visa,  Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence.  For  size  requirements  and  inquiries  call  Mary  Anne  Semon.  i- 
PERSONALS  ADS;  Minimum  ten  words.RATES  PER  WORD  $2  50.  Check,  MC/Visa  only.  WRITE  TO  AD;  Horper's  Magazine  Personals.  Box  #  (4-digit  #)  666  Broadway,  New  Yor  I. 


C     L 


A    S     S    I    F    I    E 


Furniture 


^^--- 


i 


Made  To  Fit 
ycrUI^  Body 

Adjustable  LumBar-  support 

Call  for  a 

free  catalog 

or  visit  us 

^  at  www 

.kleitndesign 

.com 

^        80(M51-7247 


klein 
_._.  desiqn, 

Gloucester  MA  01930   KBImc, 


m 


posT  Q. 


quisitc  Holiday  Cards  '^|lt.i^^ 
'ELTIC         ^t 

/designs  ltd  "^ 

II  ■  Designs  made  with  Finest  Recycled  Stock 
•  111   Imprinting  Available 

nrochure    and    Sample 
/XJ     -     9932     code:     2242 

u  ww.postcelticdesigns.com 


MARTINI 

SEASON 

The  tini  pleasures  line  of 
100%  cocton  clothing,  with 
a  perfect  embroidered  olive, 
celebrates  the  passion.  Polos, 
denim  shirts,  classic  caps,  and 
stadiiun  hats  in  a  variety  of 
styles  and  colors.  Free  brochure. 
Enjoy  life's  tini  pleasures. 
800-532-0860 


ASSIC  WOOD  TOY 


^^/uality  handmade  sailboats.  Brass 
rigging  adjusts  so  they  really  sail. 
,  Q)tton  sails,  solid  hulls.  A  variety  of 


i^-,   sizes  and  colors,  from  $28  +  s/h. 

Free  brochure. 
OY  BOAT  COMPANY    800-532-0860 


MUSIC 


'  RADIO  for  eclectic  music  lovers. 
.gogaga.com  today! 


s  of  the  Spheres 

r,y      "The  Stradivarius 
ofWindchimes"™ 

/  vw. monsterbit.com/mots/ 


PSYCHICS 


T'OLIGNONE  readings,  $10.  600 
^  ningdon,  PA  16652. 


TWIN  VISION 


Presents 


Westlake,  CA 


VVTHE  BEST  OF  THE  BEST    V>V 
(900)  860-5777 

Established  1989.  Still  only  $3.25/minute 

•  PAMELA  ("Mel")— Tarot,   Pin#l006 
Leading  Reader  in  U.S.A.  (Relationships) 

•  MATTHEW— Clairvoyant,    Pin#l007 
Reads  for  U.S.  Presidents 

•  GUEST  STAR— Pin#IOIO 
Great  Psychics  Visit  This  Pin 

The  Psychic  Institute  has  rated  us  #  /  in  America 
for  the  past  two  years 


PSYCHIC 

DI    RECTORY 


ASTROLOGY  AND  PSYCHICS 

_A|4t«fc   Sample  Master  Psychics,  j^«|jt-r 
:iSS^  Try  it  free  1-800-996-5683  -^Blg5^ 
ACCURATE  PSYCHICS 

Sample  the  Luck  Line  1-800-860-9730 
BEST  PSYCHIC  CALLING 

New  Toll  Free.  Psychic  Samples  Line 

1-888-708-3807  Try  our  psyctiics 

Psychic  Love  Line  1-800-681-8806 
CLAIRVOYANCE 

Psychic  Seers  1-800-647-0924 

Adults  over  18-  Entertainment  only. 
PV741  Optional  paid  svc  available. 


PUBLICATIONS 


NO  MORE  JOBS  NOW.  Free  Marxist  leaflet 
Write  DDEC.  P.O.  Box  3744-H,  Grand  Rapids, 
Ml  49501-3744. 

"THE  REAL  STUFF"  (FactsheetS).  Journal  of 
Unconventional  History,  Box  459,  Cardiff  CA 
92007.  Individuals  $20.00  yearly;  jobbers,  institu- 
tions $22.50;  triannual. 

SPANKING  EROTICA  GROWS  UP!  Our  most 
popular  spanking  video  ever  is  totally  consensual, 
explicitily  erotic  yet  excitingly  severe.  Male 
spanks  female  to  a  thrilling  climax  in  "A  Lover's 
Discipline."  75  mins.  of  sophisticated  discipline 
and  intimate  caresses.  $29.95.  Stand  Corrected 
magazine  (100  pages,  illustrated)  $21.95.  Scene 
One  (our  exclusive  personals  ads  and  fiction  digest) 
$19.00.  Catalog,  $5.00.  Shadow  Lane-H,  P.O.  Box 
1910,  Studio  City,  CA  9l6l4-09IO.Charge  cards 
call  (8 1 8)  985-9 151.  http://www.shadov^lane.com. 


SCHOOLS   &   EDUCATION 


SPANISH  IN  GUANAJUATO.  Two  weeks, 
$255.  Instituto  Falcon,  Jorge  Barroso,  Mora  158 
Guanajuato,  GTO  36000,  Mexico.  Phone/fax: 
(473)  2-36-94.  http://www.infonet.com.mx/falcon. 
email:  infalcon@redes. int.com. mx. 

STUDY  CHINESE  at  home.  Free  brochure.  Write: 
AlCS,  P.O.  Box  453,  Charles  Town,  WV  25414. 


cm  LEARN  SPANISH! 

M^xico'Costa  Rica*Ecuador<>Guatemala°N 

jgTfi,.  •  Learn  Span'isti  the  RIGKT  way  FAST 

I^OK:         -For  an  ages  arxl  all  levels 
A      5t    ,rv  .   J    •  Executive  Intensive  Programs 

Amcnbpan  Unlimited       ,   .        ,   .         ...  , 

i»i ..(»..  .1  ..„«  c»,>...!  •  Lesure  (ruins,  rainforest,  more,,.) 


P.O.  Box  4051 3  ■  Plii|a.PAi  19106  •  I  -HdO-H 70-66^0/ 


Approved       Self  Paced      Home  Study 
Associate      Bachelors      Masters      Doctors 

Emphasis  in:  Business  Admin,  Public  Admin,  Health  Care 

Admin,  Human  Resources,  Psychology,  Law,  Paralegal, 

Int'l  Business,  Computer  .Science,  Engineering/Tech  Mgmt 

(800)  477-2254  (24  hrsj 

http://mmw.scups.edu        E-mail:  enroll@scups.edu 
Southern  California  University  for  Professional  Studies 

1840  E.  17  SI.-HA,  Sania  Ana,  CA  92701 


TRAVEIfe 


FREIGHTER  CRUISES— deluxe,  exotic, 
inexpensive.  TravLtips  Association,  (800)  872- 
8584.  http://www.travltips.com. 


From  Your  Jungle  to  Theirs. 


Unique  Travel  Adventures  for  Ages  50  and  Up 

IMMgBf  l(^  Travel 

ik^%^^ii=s  =  |  V    800-207-5454 


SMALL   GROUP   ADVENTURES— Sail 

Florida  &  Keys;  Belize  &  the  Caribbean;  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Discover  snorkel,  scuba,  sea-kayak- 
ing. 3-day  to  2-week  cruises.  SPINNAKER 
GROUP,  P.O.  Box  754,  Long  Lake,  MN  55356. 
476-682 1 ;  or  cbb@black-hole.com. 


ENGLAND.    IRELAND.    SCOTLAND. 

Wales.  Cottages,  manor  houses,  castles.  Simple 
to  elegant.  Convenient  city  flats.  Weekly/ 
monthly  rentals.  As  You  Like  It.  (415)  380-9848. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  ADVENTURES.  Sail, 
Dive,  Kayak,  Sportfish.  Tropical  Enchantment. 
Eco-Romance.  (219)  926-4020. 

EXPLORE  ENGLAND  BY  CANAL.  Histori- 
an-skipper, good  food,  no  schedule.  $695  week- 
ly. 66  Old  Holyoke  Road,  Westfield,  MA  01085. 
Tel  413-572-9013. 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 


SINGLE  SCIENCE/NATURE  ENTHUSI- 
ASTS are  meeting  through  Science  Connection. 
(800)667-5179. 

GREEN  SINGLES  NEWSLETTER  links  sin- 
gles who  value  the  environment,  social  justice, 
personal  growth,  spirituality.  Free  information. 
P.O.  Box  9506-HP,  Columbus,  OH  43209. 
http://www.orbyss.com/gate  I  .htm. 

NEVER  TOO  LATE— Friendship,  love  for 
people  over  50.  I-888-NTL-4LUV  (toll-free). 

THE  LETTER  EXCHANGE  brings  you  con- 
versation. Meet  minds,  not  bodies.  Send  SASE: 
Box  6218-H,  Albany,  CA  94706. 


EROTIC.  INTELLIGENT,  Imaginative  con- 
versation. Noninhibited  exploration  of  your  sex- 
ual fantasies.  Personal,  experienced.  Discretion 
assured.  Inquire:  (617)  661-3849. 


JOIN  THE  !YY  LEAGUE  OF  DATING. 
Graduates  and  f.iculty  of  the  Ivies,  the  Seven  Sis- 
ters, MIT,  Stanford,  University  of  Chicago, 
Northwestern,  UC  Berkeley,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Duke  meet  alumni  :!r-.!  3r;idernics.  Over  2,500 
members.  The  Rifht  Stuff,  iSOO)  988-5288. 


SORORiTY  PLFDGJNG  AND  INJTIATION. 
Your  det;)iieci  rccollecti^xis  from  the  1 950s- 1 980s. 
erotic  cot: c'4.'''n'Jai'ice  solicited.  Tell  soni«one  at 
last.  CoiiipiOiely  confidential.  E-mail:  st.sndfast 
@mindspring.'.-oiTi. 


PERSONAL   SERVICES 


SINGLE  BOOKLOVERS.  Nationwide 
Established  1970.  P.O.  Box  117.  Gradyville. 
PA  19039.  (610)  358-5049  or  e-mail:  sbl@com- 
puserve.com. 

MAKE  FABULOUS  Friends  in  England! 
Scotland!  Wales!  Ireland!  Free  Details: 
Transatlantic  Pen  Friends,  Box  2176-H,  San 
Pedro,  CA  9073  I. 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC  Lovers  Exchange 
For  unattached  music  lovers.  Nationwide.  (800) 
233-CMLS.  P.O.  Box  31.  Pelham.  NY  10803. 

DOMINATION,  FANTASY.  FETISH.  Dis- 
cussed in  Depth  by  Adroit,  Articulate,  Woman 
ofStyle.  Call  Liz.  (602)  934- 9118. 

SPIRITUALLY-ORIENTED  PARTNERS 

meet  through  SOULMATE  NEWS  network.  In- 
depth  profiles,  photos.  Information:  $1.00:  188 
CRAO  52.  Estancia,  NM  87016.  solma(®nmia.com. 


ADS   FROM   WOMEN 


WOMAN  INTERESTED  in  meeting  unen- 
cumbered man  with  wit,  warmth,  integrity,  mag- 
netism, and  a  vibrant  intellect.  I  am  54.  possess- 
ing the  same  qualifications. 
#1256 VA_ 

SENIOR  SEEKING  SENIOR  WWPF.  enjoys 
people  and  parties,  music  and  theater,  hiking  and 
biking-ISO-WW/DPM  with  a  happy  heart,  active, 
mature,  bright,  responsible,  who  seeks  adventure, 
companionship,  and  is  ready  to  risk  a  quality  rela- 
tionship. Picture  with  note  please. 
#1257  DC 


DISCLAIMER:  Harper's  Magazine  assufnes  no  liability  for  the  content 

of  or  reply  to  any  personal  adverDsemeni_  The  advertiser  assumes  com- 
plete liability  for  the  content  of  and  all  replies  to  any  advertisement  and 
for  any  claims  made  against  Horpers  Magazine  as  a  result  thereof  The 
advertiser  agrees  to  indemnify  and  hold  Harper's  Magazine  and  its  em- 
ployees harmless  from  all  costs,  expenses  (including  reasonable  attorney 
fees),  liabilities  and  damages  resulting  from  or  caused  by  the  publication 
placed  by  the  advertiser  or  any  reply  to  any  such  advertisement 


HARPER'S  MERCHANDISE 


SHOW  YOUi  r.  !  OU   READ 

HARPER'S  MACAZINE'  T-SHIRT  HAS 
PURPLE  LOCO  ON  CRAY,  TOTE  HAS 
NAVY  LOCO  ON  NATURAL  CANVAS, 
WITH    BLUE    SHOULDER    STRAPS. 


MAIL  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  IN  U.  S    fUNDs  TO 
HARPeii  i  MACAZINC.  DtPT   O. 
666  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  NY  lOOU 
."lEASE  ALLOW  2-3  WEEKS  fOR  DELIVERY  AND  INCLUDE 
i>  ."ER  ITEM  FOR  5HIPPINC  AND  HANDLING 

JT-SHIRT  JL  JXL  $1i.00 

j  tote  1  size  only  516,00 

ad; 

FOR  :_...,.:     -  ■,      ,    :  _  .      


SHIPPPINC  6.  HANDLINGS 
TOTAL  S 


I        STATE 


LETTERS 

C.Djitmi((.\i  from  pasji'  9 

WL'itaro  prii<jrams  for  the  states,  she 
mentions  our  company,  Maximus, 
Inc.,  and  asserts  that  we  "allegedly" 
committed  fraud  in  the  state  of  West 
Virginia.  She  goes  on  to  say  that 
when  ue  were  recently  paired  against 
the  welfare  department  in  Orange 
County,  Calittimia,  we  were  out-per- 
tormeJ.  She's  wrong  on  hoth  counts. 

In  West  Virginia  we  made  state 
prosecutors  aware  of  a  stare  employee 
who  was  misrepresenting  himselt  to 
private  contractors  and  the  state.  In 
over  twenty  years  in  business,  Max- 
imus and  its  employees  have  never 
been  convicted  of  any  kind  of  wrong- 
dt)ing.  In  Orange  County,  Maximus 
employees  have  out-perfomied  coun- 
ty employees.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
misreported  the  tacts,  and  Ehren- 
reich  blindly  reprinted  its  mistake. 

David  Masiran 
CEO,  Maximus,  Inc. 
McLean,  Va. 

Barbara  Ehrenreich  responds: 

Let's  begin  with  the  competition 
between  Maximus  and  Orange 
County.  The  Lo.s  Angeles  Times  re- 
ported that  Orange  County  found 
jobs  for  3,697  welfare  recipients, 
whereas  Maximus  found  jobs  for  on- 
ly 2,473 — and  Larry  Leaman,  direc- 
tor of  Orange  County  Social  Ser- 
vices, confirms  these  figures.  What 
Mastran  might  have  pointed  out  in 
his  company's  defense  is  that  Max- 
imus was  drawing  on  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  recipients  and  hence  placed  a 
larger  proportion  ot  them  in  jobs. 
However,  he  would  still  have  to  con- 
tend with  Orange  County's  assertion 
that  it  has  been  more  successful  in 
finding  long-term  employment  for 
welfare  recipients,  thus  keeping 
them  oft  welfare  permanently. 

A^  for  Maximus's  murky  dealings 
in  W\st  Virginia,  nowhere  did  I 
mention  "fraud."  The  charge  was 
that  Maximus  allegedly  paid  a  state 
employee,  Kenneth  Roberts,  to  pro- 
vide the  company  with  information 
designed  to  give  it  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage in  bidding  for  a  child  wel- 
fare conttact.  Roberts  was  charged 
with  fraud  and  convicted.  Mastran 


asserts  that  it  was  Maxin 
turned  Roberts  in.  But  bu 
start  congratulating  Maxinu 
good  citizenship  in  this  mart 
tran  might  want  to  explain 
company  happened  to  enter 
arrangement  with  Roberts  in 
place — an  arrangement,  acc> 
Roberts's  indictment,  in  \\ 
was  paid  $5,000  a  nun-, 
promised  a  job  "in  the  "^ 
salary  range"  if  he  delivered 
child  welfare  services  conti 
Maximus.  The  West  Virgi 
underscores  a  point  I  made  i 
tide:  that,  in  their  dealings 
cre-laden  private  corporati 
derpaid  public-sector  empKn 
not  always  be  reliable  reprcM. 
of  the  public  interest. 

Correction: 

In  the  November  Index,  Pat 
der  was  misidentified  as  a  tor 
ator.  She  was,  in  fact,  a  iiu 
the  House  of  Representatiw 

December  Index  Sources 

1  Roil  Call  ( W.isi-iingti.n);  2  Calm  , 
(Washington);  3  Michigan  State 
tative  Dave  Jaye  (Lansing);  4  Feder 
Commission  (Washington);  5 
Cause  (Washington);  6  Brennan 
Justice  (N.Y.C.);  7  Senator  Mitch  f 
(Washington);  8  Flat  Earth  Soc 
caster,  Calif.);  9  U.S.  Departm 
fense;  10  U.S.  Air  Force;  11  Emb 
Reruhlic  of  Haiti;  12,13  The  Pe 
ration  Commission  (Santafe  J 
Colombia);  14  PRD  (Mexico 
World  Vision  (Washington);  1( 
aid's  Corporation  (Oak  Brook,  111.! 
D.  Seymour,  Columbia  University 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice;  18  P 
partment  ot  Corrections  (Taliah 
Amnesty  International  (N.Y.C. ! 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Comrrj 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (Washi 
Franklin  Mills  Mall  (Philadelphia);; 
go  Public  Schools;  24  Higher  Edu 
search  Institute,  UCLA;  25  U.S 
ing  Committee  for  the  World  I 
Youth  and  Students  (N.Y.C.);  26 
ry  of  Cuba,  B.  F.  Buck  &.  Compan 
ter  for  Defense  Information  (Wa^ 
28,29  Embassy  of  Turkcy/Har/)er 
30  Holinger,  Inc.  (Toronto);  '•■ 
Comics  (Los  Angeles);  32  U.S.  D! 
of  Transportation/Centers  for  Dv: 
trol  (Atlanta);  33  Net/Tech  Int 
Inc.  (Red  Bank,  N.J.);  34  .Annaisj 
.Medicine  (Philadelphia);  35,36! 
Jounial  of  Clinical  Nutrition  (Beth<{ 
37  National  Museum  of  Americ 
(Washington);  38  .American  D.n 
tion  (Rosemonc,  III.);  39  Eli  LilK 
dianapolis). 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  179 


B>'  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a 
:Otacion  from  a  published  work.  The  numbered 
aares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the  numbered 
inks  under  the  WORDS.  The  WORDS  form  an 
-Qstic:  the  first  letter  of  each  spells  the  name  of 
I  author  and  the  title  of  the  work  from  which  the 
otation  is  taken.  The  letter  in  the  upper  right- 
nd  comer  of  each  square  indicates  the  WORD 
no  ntaining  the  letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square. 
)ntest  rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puz- 
appear  on  page  76. 


JES 


Exploit,  feat 


Ruling  prince 
in  India 


Appeared;  exposed; 
outdone  (2  wds.) 

Sale  on  all  goods 
in  liquidating  a 
business 

Put  the  pedal  to 
the  metal 
(hyph.) 

"O  splendid  and 
sterile  Dolores,/Our 
of  Pain"  (Swin- 
burne, "Dolores") 

Island,  central 
New  Hebrides, 
cap.  Vila 

Echinoderm, 
class  Asteroidea 


"Whenever  they 

got  his up, 

Clancy  lowered 
the  boom" 

"What  a mind 

is  here  o'erthrown" 
(Hamlet) 

Put  forth,  emitted 
(2  wds.) 

Greatest;  ultimate 


Arranged  in 
order 

Tawdry,  vulgar 


WORDS 


86 

124 

36 

116 

107 

135 

31 

63 

154 

101 

147 

52   146   85   37  27  4 

112  6  47 

106  119   65   3  142  169   13 

90   51   29   43  109  159   76   144 

67   28   73   103  25  166 
21   164  87   84 
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13    V 
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20   0 

21    F 

22   L 

23    H 
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27    B 

23   E 

29 

D 

30   R 

31    A 

32    Y 
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'sTT 

35    G 
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37B 

33  V 

■ 

39  r/i 

40    U 

41    1 

42  ri 

43 

D 

44    H 

45  W 

46    T 

■ 

47    B     48  0 

49    p 

■ 

50   3 

51    D 

52   B 

"  ^ 

54    H 

55  R 

■ 

5S 

P 

57    0 

1 

58  S 

59  T 

'"'  "m 

61    W 

62  T 

63  A 

''°H 

65    C 

66   H^H67    E 

68 

Z 

69   0 

70    V 

71    J 

72  / 

73    E 

74    H 

1 

75    P 

76    D 

77    S 

■ 

73    M 

79   L 

80  T 

81 

J 

32   K 

83   0 

84   F  ^H  85    B 

86   A 

37    F 

83   J 

39   M 

90    D 

91    T 

92    U 

93    U^H94 

0 

95    Y 

96    K 

97    m|98    T 
1 

99  J 

100  R 

101   A 

102  Z^H1G3   E 

104  VI 

105  Y 

105  C 

107  A 

103  K 

109  D 

110  Z 

""'■"'' 

r3  -^H114V/ 

115  0 

116  A 

i.^^^H 

118  P 

119  C 

120  G 

1 

121  L 

122  Z 

123  S 

124  A 

125  Q^H126Q 

127  Y 

123  n 

129    1 

130  Z 

ni  H 

^■l32  P 

133  It 

134  S 

135  A 

136  V 

137  n 

138  Z 

139  U 

140    1 

141  H 

142  C 

143  K^^B144   D 

145   11 

145  B 

147  A 

148  Q 

149  X^H150  L 

151   K 

152  R 

153  T 

154  A 

155  V/ ^^■156  H 

157  0 

153  R 

159  D 

160  V 

161    K 

162  R 

163  0^H164  F 

165  V 

166  E^H167  ri 

163  0  16S  C 

170    T 

171  S 

172  G^H173 

K 

174  J 

175  R 

120   12   16   172   93 


54      44       23      131      66      141     156      74 


129       1        41      140 


81      174 


99      71 


O.  "The  End 

(1924  song  by 
Harry  Lauder; 
3  wds.) 

P.  Weaver  in  A 
Midsummer 
Night  s  Dream 

Q.  Rankle 


R.  Popular  alterna- 
tive to  past  in 
cucina  Italiana 

S.   Menace 


T.  Honor  conferred 
upon  Harry 
Lauder,  Winston 
Churchill, 
Richard  Atten- 
borough,  etc. 

U.  Composer  of 
"Dixie" 

(1815-1904) 

V.  Indicated  silent 
approval 

W.  Oldest  Greek  in 
the  Trojan  War 


168     94      157     125      20      163      57      115 

83 
75      132     118      56       11       49 
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48 
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2 

10 

69 

175     100 

30 

158 

152 

55 

162 

58      171     123     134      50      77 

98       80      62      170     153  ■   ^       59      91 
53      46 

40       92        9        60      139     HI 


165      18      160 


156      38 


45      114     61      104 


143 

96 

108 

82 

151 

161 

173 
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19 

121 

113 

79 

150 

22 

39 

14 

97 

78 

89 

117 

X.  Jubal ,  Con- 

federate  genera!  130      72        15       '^^      149 

(1816-94) 


Y.   Dealer  in  cattle 


17 


137     128     167     133      42 


145 


Z.    Swiss  Tvrok-<!n-.        

and  American  HS     122 

"hillbiliic>^' 

sometimc- 

vocalirc  tiii-^ 


ACROSTIC   83 


PIZZLE 


Key  of  C 


By  Stepheri  Schwartz  and  David  Stern 
Edited  by  Richard  E.  Malthy  ]r. 

C 

k^^dnic  i)t  tlie  clue  answers  must  be  scaled  tlown  before 
rhey  can  be  entered  into  the  diagram.  Answers  include  sev- 
en proper  names,  one  foreign  word,  and  one  common 
acronym.  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is 
the  key  to  its  solution.  The  solution  to  last  month's 
pu:zle  appears  on  pa):;e  76.  Play  on! 


ACROSS 
1. 

10. 
12. 
13. 


Falsettos  erred  in  new  version  of  half- Western 
sonfj  (7,2,6) 

Minuet  air  gets  transposed  for  piccolo,  in  Italy  (9) 
Trombone  ensemble  hides  before  a  wedding  (3) 
Paying  for  Wagner's  magnum  opus  takes  "Time 
After  Time"  remix  (9) 

1 5.  Reconnect  relative  to  "Wozztck,"  for  example, 
when  one  is  lost  (8) 

16.  To  sing  alone  loses  nothing  with  ITT's  revolution- 
ary semi-conductor  (5) 

1 7.  Mark  shows  rage,  playing  in  double  time  (6) 

19.  Sound  an  A  with  Perlman  on  television — it's  a 
kind  of  code  (4) 

20.  Star  characters  quitting  lousy  orchestra — how  yel- 
low! (5) 

2 1 .  Rock  musical  doesn't  have  one  quiet  instrument  (4) 
24-     Cantata  divertissement  enthralls  little  boy  (3) 

26.      In  4/4  time  we  quietly  point  between  signs  (4) 

28.  It's  a  pain  making  a  medley  ot  each  (4) 

29.  Stop  musical  group  missing  date  ( 3 ) 

50.      Dynamic  Duo  swallows  note  in  reverse  (4) 

31.      Put  on  "Juan  Carlos"  or  "Jose"  at  the  opera  house 

(3) 
52.      Prince,  at  the  opera,  has  difficulty  going  topless  (4) 

55.  A  sample  of  Beatles'  English:  "Honest,  man"  ( 5) 

56.  Gathering  for  Beethoven  Trio  ( 3) 
37.      Mastering  "Loco-motion"  in  ad  (10) 

39.  "Penny  Lane"  coming  back  without  low  alto  parts 
gets  court  case  (4) 

40.  Night  visitors  at  the  opera.'  If  down,  they'll  give 
you  a  leg  up  (4) 

4 1  ■      Band  sends  out  bio  ( 3 ) 

42.  Temptatiiins'  presentets  one  tests  outside  (6) 

43.  Nat's  crazy  Dead-head — but  you  can  lay  some  mu- 
sic on  me!  (5) 

1X1WN 

1 .  Rush  sopranc )  to  border  ( 5 ) 

2.  TchaikoNsky's  First.  Do  it  in  a  new  arrangement 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

24 

20 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

1 

tor  both  sides.  You  can  say  that  again  (5) 
3.      Puccini  heroine  splits,  going  with  a  woman  who 

was  once  Rosemary  ( 3 ) 
4-      Reversing  course,  egg  us  on  into  confusion,  taking 

Sondheim's  initial  hint  (10) 

5.  "Stranger  in  Paradise" 's  fifth  remake  comes  back 
around  (5) 

6.  Bass  clef  and,  inconclusively,  treble  clef — it's  shar] 
(4) 

7.  During  "Dream,"  I  dream!  (4) 

8.  Half  a  dance  cut  from  Candide  called  for  action  (4 

9.  Sonata,  e.g.,  gets  fast  in  case  (8) 
1 1.     Grease  comes  up  short  in  an  upcoming  gathering  ( 

stars  (6) 
14.      Wild  and  crazy  J.  Sebastian  holds  copyright  #99 

(7) 
18.      Rock  hit  covering  number  is  lacking  in  substance 

(4) 

22.  Drink  to  "Barber  of  Seville"  and  a  guitarist  initial- 
ly bringing  back  gold  (4) 

23.  Film  star  with  hair  that's  red  in  color — chic  (3,3,3 
24-      Maneuvers  to  perform  in  spasms  (7) 
25.      Bringing  memories  of  Barber,  moving  slowly  in 

music,  back  to  front  (8) 

27.  Participants  in  shady  dealings?  Sounds  like  Hurok  | 
and  Grundy!  (8) 

28.  Returning  soldiers  assume  Aida,  not  having  died, 
shows  lack  of  vitality  (6) 

55.      Serious  and  small  "Bravo"  to  man  with  no  one  (6)! 

54.      Passing  notice  of  old  bass  that's  on  top  of  it  (4) 

58.      Father  listening  to  one  who  takes  a  deep  breath  (4)   | 


Contest  Rules:  Send  oniplcti,!  di,if;r:iin  widi  name  and  address  to  "Key  of  C,"  Harper's  Magavne,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.) 
10012.  If  you  already  subscnlx-  to  /;<ir|)ci's,  please  include  a  copy  oi  your  latest  mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  Deceinher  1 
Senders  of  the  hr>t  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  wi| 
he  printed  in  the  February  1998  issue.  Winners  of  the  October  pu::lc,  "RighTangles— V,"  are  Paul  Hopkins,  Reno,  Nevada;  David  Isaac 
Piedmont,  ("allfornia;  and  Thomas  R.  Lawrence,  Falmouth,  Massachusetts. 
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